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CHAPTER  CCLXXXVII. 

Modern  Egypt.  —  Manners  and  Customs. 

It  is  now  about  twelve  hundred  years  since  Egypt 
lias  been  under  the  sway  of  the  Mahometan  rulers,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  people  are  assim¬ 
ilated  to  other  Mahometan  countries.  The  physical 
features  of  the  country  remain,  though  even  these  are 
modified.  The  Nile  still  rolls  through  its  lengthened 
course,  and  still  annually  overflows  its  banks  ;  but 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants,  the  desert  has 
encroached  upon  the  fertile  land,  and  at  the  present  day, 
out  of  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
only  sixteen  thousand  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  present  population  of  Egypt,  in  its  varied  races, 
bespeaks  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history.  The  old  in¬ 
habitants  are,  indeed,  passed  away  —  the  builders  of 
Thebes,  and  Memphis,  and  the  Pyramids,  have  van¬ 
ished,  leaving  no  certain  type  of  their  generation. 
The  following  is  the  common  classification  of  tha 
[iresent  inhabitants :  the  Copts ,  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Egyptians,  though  prob¬ 
ably  they  are  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  Christian  population ;  the  Fellahs ,  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  laboring  classes ;  they  are  a  mixture 
of  Arabs  and  Syrians,  and  are  rigid  Mahometans ; 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  numerous  in  the  deserts  and 
plains,  and  are  like  their  countrymen  elsewhere  ;  the 
Arabian  Greeks ,  descendants  of  Greek  colonists,  who 
have  lost  their  language,  and  speak  a  kind  of  Arabic. 
Beside  these  there  are  Jews,  Maronites,  Syrians,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Turks,  Moggrellins,  or  Western  Arabs,  Ethio¬ 
pians,  and  Europeans.  The  numbers  of  the  leading 
classes  are  thus  estimated  :  — 


Copts, . 160,000 

Arab  Fellahs . 2,250,000 

Bedouins, . 130,000 

Arabian  Greeks, . 25,000 


Jews, . 20,000 

Syrians, . 20,000 

Armenians, . 10,000 

Europeans, . 4,000 


The  Copts,  are  nearly  of  the  same  color  as  mulat- 
toes.  They  have  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek  bones, 
short  elevated  noses,  large  mouths,  thick  lips,  slight 
beards,  and  half-woolly  hair.  In  the  towns  they  are 
merchants,  and  many  officiate  as  clerks  and  account¬ 
ants.  They  are  represented  as  crafty,  covetous,  crin¬ 
ging,  and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.  They 
are,  however,  a  peaceable  race,  and  are  said  to  be  re¬ 
markable  for  the  warmth  of  their  domestic  attachments. 
Though  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
their  chief  seat  is  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  whole  towns 
are  peopled  by  them. 

The  most  numerous  part  of  the  population,  being 
that  almost  exclusively  employed  in  agriculture,  con¬ 
sists  of  Arabs,  whom  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt  has 
attracted  from  all  the  surrounding  regions  of  desert. 
Lower  Egypt  has  been  peopled  chiefly  from  Arabia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  :  Upper  Egypt,  from  the 
tracts  of  Africa,  which  lie  to  the  west  and  south.  These 
cultivating  Arabs,  called  Fellahs ,  retain  much  both  of 
the  features  and  character  of  their  original  tribes — an 
oval  countenance,  dark  skin,  large  forehead,  and  small, 
sparkling  eyes.  Neither  have  they,  by  any  means,  lost 
that  pride,  attachment  to  kindred  and  ancestry,  and 
vindictive  spirit  which  distinguish  the  independent  I 
sheiks  of  the  desert.  On  the  whole,  however,  their 
conduct  is  much  more  settled  and  peaceable;  indeed, 
in  the  large  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  contracted 
dissolute  and  irregular  habits,  which  seem  to  have 
prevailed  from  antiquity  in  that  part  of  Egypt. 

The  Mamelukes  can  claim  but  slight  notice,  as  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  since  the  rigor¬ 
ous  though  cruel  policy  of  Mehemet  Ali  has  finally 
rooted  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  scarcely  allowed  them 
to  find  refuge  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  African 
continent.  This  extraordinary  race,  without  kindred, 
without  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  imported  from  a 
remote  country  and  raised,  by  the  ill-earned  favor  of 
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Egyptian  Women  riding. 


An  Egyptian  Party  at  Dinner. 
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their  masters,  to  the  most  distinguished  posts,  formed 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  Egyptian  population. 
Their  bravery,  their  splendor,  their  incessant  conflicts 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Turks,  gave  to  Egypt  a 
stirring  and  picturesque  aspect,  which  no  other  part  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  exhibited. 

The  modes  of  dress  arc  as  various  as  the  classes  of 
people,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  The  Turkish 
costume,  consisting  of  a  flowing  robe  and  large  tur¬ 
ban  is  prevalent.  The  ladies  are  veiled  when  riding 
or  walking,  as  in  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey. 
Some  of  them  are  handsome,  and  are  distinguished 
for  a  graceful  carriage.  The  sex  are  secluded  in 
harems,  though  they  have  more  freedom  than  in  most 
Mahometan  countries.  Women  of  the  lower  classes 
are  seen  abroad  and  unveiled.  Among  the  merchants 
in  the  largest  towns,  the  European  dress  is  beginning 
to  be  adopted.  In  place  of  the  robe,  a  frock  coat  is 
common,  and  a  low,  cylindrical  cap  and  tassel  some¬ 
times  supersede  the  turban. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  ladies  in  Egypt,  as  in 
Persia,  to  tinge  their  eyes  with  a  black  powder,  called 
khol.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  uncient  practice, 
for  vessels  containing  this  powder  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs.  The  hands  and  feet  are  also  tinged  with  a 
decoction  of  the  henna-tree,  a  kind  of  privet,  which 
imparts  an  orange  hue.  Women  of  the  lower  classes 
mark  their  bodies  with  a  blue  tint,  like  that  used  by 
sailors  in  tattooing  their  wrists  and  arms.  Beauty,  in 
women,  is  somewhat  estimated  by  weight,  as  in  many 
other  Mahometan  countries. 

The  general  mode  of  travelling  is  on  camels,  horses 
asses,  and  mules,  or  in  boats  on  the  Nile.  At  present, 
travellers  may  go  safely,  though  not  with  much  com¬ 
fort,  to  the  most  interesting  ruins.  The  people  are  so 
various  that  the  customs  ure  diversified,  though  Turk¬ 
ish  manners  prevail.  The  Arabs  are  cheerful,  quiet, 
and  have  many  good  qualities.  The  Jews  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  marked  with  avarice  and  a  want  of  neat¬ 
ness.  They,  with  the  Copts,  are  generally  merchants 
and  officers  of  the  customs.  The  Bedouins,  or  pas¬ 
toral  Arabs,  are  warlike  and  free,  living  by  plunder 
as  much  as  by  industry'.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
are  indolent  and  sensual.  They  have  little  employ¬ 
ment,  and  their  amusements  are  of  a  depraving  kind. 

The  modern  Egyptians  are  so  inert,  that  they  hardly 
possess  a  national  character.  They  have  many  things 
in  common  with  the  mass  of  Orientals.  As  in  other 
Mahometan  countries,  the  European  or  American  here 
remarks  various  trifling  practices,  totally  at  variance 
with  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  will 
observe  that  the  beard  is  w  orn  and  the  hnir  shnven  ; 
that  the  men  wear  petticoats  and  trousers,  and  the 
women  trousers.  Fingers  supply  the  place  of  forks ; 
a  cushion  is  used  iastead  of  a  chair,  and  a  tray  instead 
of  a  table,  is  set  upon  the  floor.  To  inquire  for  the 
health  of  the  ladies  of  a  family  is  a  mortal  affront  to 
the  master,  nnd  to  praise  his  children  is  to  be  suspected 
of  fascination*  and  the  “evil  eye.”  Females  hide 
their  faces,  and  display  their  bosoms.  Many  things 
seem  to  be  studiously  adhered  to  because  they  are  at 
variance  with  European  usage.  The  morality  nnd  re¬ 
ligion  differ  no  less  than  the  manners  from  our  own. 
“An  Englishman,”  says  Madden,  “  calls  Oriental  cour¬ 
age,  ferocity  ;  religion,  fanaticism  ;  wisdom,  era4!  * 
policy,  perfidy  ;  philosophy,  taciturnity  ;  dignity,  arro¬ 
gance  ;  sentiment,  sensuality.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Mahometan  considers  European  morality  to  Ikj  infi- 
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delity;  science,  witchcraft;  precaution,  impiety; 
peacefulness,  imbecility,”  &c. 

In  Cairo,  and  other  large  towns,  the  inhabitants  de¬ 
light  in  the  exhibition  of  wrestlers,  rope-dancers,  &c. 
Swimming  is  a  common  amusement,  and  it  is  common 
to  see  a  party  of  youths  swimming  far  into  the  Nile  to 
vj§it  a  distant  village.  Sometimes  they  float  downwards 
on  their  backs,  holding  their  pipes  in  their  mouth.  The 
exhibitions  of  the  serpent  charmers  are  terrific.  They 
Dandle  the  serpents  with  perfect  familiarity,  and  are 
seldom  bitten  :  in  some  cases,  they  have  probably  de¬ 
prived  the  reptiles  of  their  power  to  do  harm.  The 
dancing  women  are  numerous.  They  perform  in  pub¬ 
lic,  and  also  in  the  harems.  Their  exhibitions  con¬ 
form  to  the  state  of  moral  sentiment,  and  are,  of  course, 
such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Europe. 

The  common  language  of  Egypt  is  the  Arabic,  and 
among  merchants  the  lingua  Franca.  The  Coptic  is 
(he  most  ancient  tongue,  but  it  is  not  spoken.  It  is 
used  by  the  Copts  in  worship,  and  there  is  in  it  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  though  mixed  with 
Creek  and  Arabic. 


In  the  towns,  the  houses  arc  generally  square,  with 
flat  roofs,  and  built  without  much  regard  to  elegance. 
Some  of  the  dwellings  of  Cairo  are  fine,  and  in  the 
Turkish  fashion.  Many  of  the  Arabs  live  in  tents 
or  rude  huts.  The  Arabs  of  Goomoo  dwell  in  the 
passages  of  the  ancient  tombs,  which  they  divide  with 
partitions  of  clay. 

Egypt  is  the  land  of  abundance.  In  many  places, 
there  are  three  harvests  a  year.  Food  is  cheap,  and 
yet  many  of  the  inhabitants,  unable  to  obtain  the 
means  to  purchase  it,  suffer  under  privations.  The 
common  food  is pillau,  or  boiled  rice,  and  rancid  butter, 
bread  of  millet  and  dates.  Some  mutton  and  poultry 
is  consumed  and  much  buffalo  milk.  The  water  is 
that  of  the  Ni!e?  collected  in  cisterns.  Rakce  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  considerable  quantities,  and  many  drink  it  to 
intoxication.  Smoking  is  as  general  as  it  is  in  Tur- 
i  key.  In  Upper  Egypt,  one  thousand  eggs,  or  fourteen 
fowls,  may  be  purchased  for  a  dollar —  but  that  dollar 
is  scarce.  The  same  sum  w  ill  purchase  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pigeons,  which  are  bred  extensively. 

The  most  common  diseases  are  hydrocele  and  oph¬ 
thalmia  ;  the  most  fatal,  the  plague,  dysentery,  and 
fevers.  European  physicians  are  in  great  request, 
though  barbers  are  generally  the  chief  surgeons. 
Cliarms  and  amulets  are  resorted  to  in  cases  of  disease. 
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In  modern, as  was  the  fact  in  ancient  times,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Egypt,  even  in  the  Delta,  there  arc 
numerous  canals  to  preserve  the  water  after  the  over¬ 
flow  ;  and  from  these  the  country  is  supplied  with 
moisture.  The  lands  in  Upper  Egypt  —  to  aid  the 
process  of  artificial  irrigation  —  are  dug  into  small 
squares,  connected  by  gutters  or  furrows ;  and  the 
water,  being  raised  from  the  stream,  either  with  a 
machine  or  by  manual  labor,  is  admitted  into  these 
ridges,  and  flows  from  one  square  into  another.  This 
operation  forms  the  most  laborious  part  of  a  Fellah’s 
employment ;  particularly  where  the  Persian  water 
wheel  —  adopted  in  many  parts  —  is  not  in  use. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  attachment  is  less  to  the  soil  than  to  the  river  — 
the  River  Nile,  which  is  in  their  eyes,  as  it  wras  in  the 
eyes  of  their  forefathers,  a  sort  of  Divinity.  They 
speak  of  their  Nile  with  the  intensity  of  personal 
affection;  it  is  their  daily  benefactor;  to  it  they  owe' 
their  wealth,  great  or  small,  the  verdure  of  their 
fields,  their  food,  their  drink,  their  clothing ;  for  it 
produces  the  vegetables  and  fish  they  eat ;  it  gives  the 
w'ater  with  which  they  quench  their  thirst  and  cook 
their  victuals  ;  it  causes  the  cotton-tree  to  grow,  of 
which  they  make  their  garments ;  it  supplies  their 
flocks  and  herds.  There  is  not  a  woman  on  its  banks, 
who,  from  the  time  at  which  she  is  at  first  able  to  carry  I 
a  pitcher  on  her  head,  or  bear  one  in  her  hand,  does 
not  daily  replenish  it  from  the  sacred  and  venerable 
stream.  Its  praise  passes  into  proverbs,  in  their  daily 
talk.  “  I  remember,”  says  Bowring,  “  travelling  to  the 
Bahr  el  Tcressouff,  and  having  alighted,  gave  my  horse 
to  a  poor  Fellah  woman ;  w'hen,  on  remounling,  I  put 
a  small  coin  into  her  hand,  she  said,  4  May  Allah  bless 
thee  as  he  blessed  the  course  of  the  Nile  !  ’  A  hun¬ 
dred  times  I  had  been  told  in  Egypt,  4  You  will  re¬ 
turn  hither.  No  one  ever  drank  the  waters  of  t  lie 
Nile,  without  being  irresistibly  impelled  to  drink  them 
again.’  And  the  water,  though  not  clear,  is  delicious 
and  healthful.  The  Egyptian  Levantines  have  a  say¬ 
ing,  that  4  what  Champagne  is  to  other  wines,  is  the 
Nile  to  other  waters ;  ’  and  there  is  also  an  Arabian 
proverb  — 4  Had  Mahomet  drank  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  he  would  have  staid  on  earth,  and  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Paradise.’ 

“There  are  between  five  and  six  thousand  boats  con¬ 
stantly  in  movement  on  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
Nile,  through  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  and  from  the  point 
of  their  union  up  to  Assouan.  There  is  the  first  cataract, 
as  it  is  called.:  but  it  is  not  a  cataract;  it  is  merely 
a  rapid,  where  the  waters  rush  through  the  granite 
rocks,  having,  however,  channels  so  large,  that  during 
certain  months  of  the  year,  the  boats  can  be  hauled  j 
through,  and  proceed  to  Wadi  Haifa,  the  second  ! 
cataract.  The  boats  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  ! 
punt  to  vessels  which  will  convey  two  hundred  tons  of  I 
goods.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  coarse  con¬ 
struction,  carrying  enormously  large  triangular  sails, 
and  are  frequently  overturned  by  the  sudden  gusts  on 
the  river.” 

Among  the  people  of  Egypt,  parents  seldom  devote 
much  of  their  time  or  attention  to  the  education  of 
their  children ;  generally  contenting  themselves  with 
instilling  into  their  young  minds  a  few  principles  of 
religion,  and  then  submitting  them,  if  they  can  afford  | 
to  do  so,  to  the  instruction  of  a  schoolmaster.  As 
early  as  possible,  the  child  is  taught  to  say, 44  I  testify 
that  there  is  no  deity  but  God  ;  and  I  testify  that  Ma- 
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i  hornet  is  God’s  apostle.”  He  receives  also  lessons 
of  religious  pride,  and  learns  to  hate  the  Christians, 
and  all  other  sects  but  his  own,  as  thoroughly  as  does 
the  Moslem  in  advanced  age.  Most  of  the  children 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  und  some  of  those 
of  the  lower  orders,  are  taught  by  the  schoolmaster  to 
read,  and  to  recite  the  whole  or  certain  portions  of 
the  Koran  by  memory.  They  afterward  learn  the 
most  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Schools  are  very  numerous,  not  only  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  but  in  every  large  town ;  and  there  is  one,  at 
least,  in  every  large  village.  Almost  every  mosque, 
public  fountain,  and  drinking-place  for  cattle,  in  the 
metropolis,  has  a  school  attached  to  it,  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  instructed  at  a  very  trifling  expense ;  the 
fickee ,  or  master  of  the  school,  receiving  from  the 
parent  of  each  pupil  about  three  cents  of  our  money 
every  Thursday. 

The  master  of  a  school  attached  to  a  mosque,  or 
other  public  building,  in  Cairo,  also  generally  receives 
yearly  a  piece  of  white  muslin  for  a  turban,  a  piece 
of  linen,  and  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  each  boy  receives, 
at  the  same  time,  a  linen  skull-cap,  eight  or  nine  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  half  a  piece  of  linen,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  in  some  cases  from  three  to  six  cents. 
These  presents  are  supplied  by  funds  bequeathed  to 
the  school,  and  are  given  in  the  month  Ramadan.  The 
boys  attend  only  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  and 
then  return  to  their  homes. 

The  lessons  are  generally  written  upon  tablets  of 
wood  painted  white,  and  when  one  lesson  is  learnt,  the 
;  tablet  is  washed,  and  another  is  written.  They  also 
practise  writing  upon  the  same  tablet.  The  school¬ 
master  and  his  pupils  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  each 
boy  has  his  tablets  in  his  hands,  or  a  copy  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  or  one  of  its  thirty  sections,  on  a  little  kind  of 
desk  made  of  palm  sticks.  All  who  are  learning  to 
read,  recite  their  lessons  aloud,  at  the  same  time  rock¬ 
ing  their  heads  and  bodies  incessantly  backward  and 
forward ;  which  practice  is  observed  by  almost  all 
persons  in  reading  the  Koran,  being  thought  to  assist 
the  memory.  The  noise  may  be  imagined. 

The  schoolmasters  in  Egypt  are  mostly  persons  of 
very  little  learning;  few  of  them  are  acquainted  with 
any  writings  except  the  Koran,  and  certain  prayers, 
which,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume, 
they  are  hired  to  recite  on  particular  occasions.  We 
are  told  of  a  man,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
succeeding  to  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  in  some  vil¬ 
lage.  Being  able  to  recite  the  whole  of  the  Koran,  he 
could  hear  the  boys  repeat  their  lessons  ;  lie  employed 
the  head  boy  in  school  to  write  them,  pretending  that 
his  eyes  were  weak.  A  few  days  after  he  had  taken 
this  office  upon  himself,  a  poor  woman  brought  a  let¬ 
ter  for  him  to  read  from  her  son,  who  had  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage.  The  fickee  pretended  to  rend  it,  but  said 
nothing ;  and  the  woman,  inferring  from  his  silence 
that  the  letter  contained  bad  news, said  to  him,  “Shall 
I  shriek  ?  ”  He  answered,  “  Yes.”  “  Shall  I  tear 
my  clothes  ?  ”  “  Yes.”  So  the  woman  returned  to 
her  house,  and,  with  her  assembled  friends,  performed 
the  lamentation,  and  other  ceremonies  usual  on  the 
occasion  of  death.  Not  many  days  after  this,  her  son 
arrived,  and  she  asked  him  what  he  could  mean  by 
causing  a  letter  to  be  written  stating  that  he  was  dead. 
He  explained  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  she  went 
To  the  schoolmaster,  and  begged  him  to  inform  her 
why  he  had  told  her  to  shriek  and  to  tear  her  clothes, 


since  the  letter  was  to  inform  her  that  her  son  was 
well  and  arrived  at  home. 

Not  at  all  abashed,  he  said,  “  God  knows  futurity  ! 
How  could  I  know  that  your  son  would  arrive  in  safe¬ 
ty  ?  It  was  better  that  you  should  think  him  dead, 
than  be  led  to  expect  to  see  him,  and  perhaps  be  dis¬ 
appointed.”  Some  persons  who  were  sitting  with  ^nm 
praised  his  wisdom,  exclaiming,  “  Surely  our  new 
fickee  is  a  man  of  unusual  judgment.”  And  for  a 
while,  he  found  that  he  had  raised  his  reputation  by 
this  trick. 

It  will  be  seen  fuorn  this  account  that  education  is  in 
a  low  condition  ;  and  even  this  is  only  enjoyed  by  a 
portion  of  the  people.  Among  other  means  of  raising 
their  character,  Mehemet  Ali  established  a  college 
at  Boulak,  near  Cairo,  which  for  some  years  had  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  students.  Various  books  were  translated 
for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  instruction  given  in 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  The  general  mass 
of  the  people,  however,  still  remain  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  the  arts  are  in  a  state  of  equal  depression. 

The  general  religion  is  the  Mahometan.  The 
Copts,  however,  profess  Christianity,  though  they  prac¬ 
tise  circumcision,  and  have  auricular  confession.  In 
their  religious  superstitions,  the  Egyptians  resemble 
the  Turks.  They  have  hired  waiters  at  funerals,  to 
make  loud  lamentations  :  in  the  case  of  a  icelee,  or 
reputed  saint,  these  mournings  are  turned  into  cries 
of  joy,  at  the  release  of  the  pious  man  from  this  world 
to  the  world  of  happiness,  to  which  it  is  supposed  he 
has  certainly  departed.  The  belief  in  genii — a  class 
of  spirits  who  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments — is  not  only  held  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  learned.  These  supernatural  beings  are 
supposed  to  have  a  sort  of  middle  rank  between  angels 
und  men,  to  be  created  of  fire,  capable  of  assuming 
any  form,  and  of  becoming  invisible.  They  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  inhabit  rivers,  ruined  houses,  wells,  baths, 
ovens,  &c. 

Marriages  in  Egypt  are  generally  contracted  by  the 
intervention  of  friends,  and  frequently  the  parties  do 
not  see  each  other  till  the  wedding  ceremony.  This 
is  attended  with  rejoicings.  The  females  are  married 
at  fifteen,  and  often  at  an  earlier  age :  they  have  passed 
their  prime  soon  after  twenty. 

Egypt  is  an  independent  nnd  absolute  government, 
under  the  rule  of  a  prince  who  styles  himself  pacha. 
Mehemet  Ali  passed  many  good  and  useful  laws  ;  but 
the  country  is,  nevertheless,  much  depressed.  Vari¬ 
ous  losses  compelled  him  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the 
small  gains  of  the  industrious  ;  and  the  Fellahs  receive 
so  little  of  the  crops,  that  they  would  cease  to  cultivate 
the  earth  unless  compelled  to  plant,  and  to  sell  the 
produce  to  the  pacha.  Of  course,  he  sets  the  price, 
and,  moreover,  makes  a  part  of  the  payment  in  his 
own  merchandise.  The  exportation  of  cotton  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  item  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt. 
Until  182*2,  that  which  was  raised  was  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Since  then, a  better  sort  has  been  introduced, 
little  inferior  to  the  Sea  Island.  The  annual  crop  is 
now  twenty  million  pounds.  Caravans  are  employed 
in  the  trade  with  Assyria,  Darfur,  Sennaar,  Barbary, 
and  Syria.  There  is  also  some  trade  with  the  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Mehemet  Ali  made  strenuous 
exertions  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  made  in  Esueh,  Boulak,  and 
other  places.  Linen  is  manufactured  at  Siout.  There 
are  also  some  manufactures  of  silk,  saltpetre,  ana 
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earthen  ware.  It  is  said  that  the  pacha  mistook  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  disposition  of  the 
jeople  in  establishing  these.  Agriculture  is  the  true 
wealth  of  Egypt,  and  the  manufactures  are  supposed 
to  have  impoverished  it.  This  may  be  the  case  thus 
far,  but  the  final  result  may  stfll  prove  advantageous 
to  the  nation. 

The  military  force  of  Egypt  is  about  seventy-five 


thousand  men,  disciplined  and  armed  in  the  European 
mode,  beside  the  irregular  forces  of  the  country,  em¬ 
ployed  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  troops  are 
chiefly  Arabs  and  Syrians.  The  navy  was  nearly  an¬ 
nihilated  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  1827,  but  still 
consists  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates, 
and  forty  smaller  vessels.  The  revenue  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXVIII. 


Ancient  Names  of  Ethiopia  —  Geographical 
Account  —  Interior  —  Ethiopian  History  — 
Nubian  History. 


Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Ipsambul. 


Nubia  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  tract  of 
|  country  stretching  along  the  Upper  Nile,  from  the 
|  tropic  nearly  to  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude.  It 
:  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  which,  in  its 
!  restricted  sense,  included  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt,  or 
J  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  Interior  Ethiopia,  or  Kor- 
dofan,  Darfur,  Bergoo,  and  other  countries  of  Central 
:  Africa  but  little  known. 

Nubia,  as  we  proceed  south,  bears  the  names  of 
;  Dongola  and  Seminar.  At  first,  the  country  susceptible 
i  of  cultivation,  particularly  between  the  cataracts,  is  con¬ 
fined,  like  that  of  Egypt,  to  a  narrow  strip  along  both 
!  sides  of  the  Nile.  South  of  the  second  cataract,  the 
I  tillable  land  expands  into  broad  plains,  now  covered 
with  ruins,  showing  a  former  dense  population.  Indeed, 
before  the  obstructions  at  the  cataracts  were  worn 
*  away,  the  upper  country  seems  to  have  been  exten- 
!  sively  watered  by  the  river.  The  Great  Desert,  ap¬ 
proaching  close  to  the  Nile,  shuts  in  Nubia  on  the 
west,  and  the  Red  Sea  bounds  it  on  the  east.  Between 
this  sea  and  the  Nile,  nnd  extending  to  20°  north  lat¬ 
itude,  is  the  frightful  Nubian  Desert,  which  has  been 
very  destructive  to  the  slave  nnd  merchant  caravans 
hat  cross  it  from  one  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  other. 
Three  fourths  of  Nubia  are  an  irreclaimable  waste. 

The  frontier  town  in  Egypt  is  Assouan,  or  “  the 
opening,”  so  called  because  by  its  situation,  from  the 


I  structure  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  it  formed  a 
kind  of  gate  to  Ethiopia.  The  former  names  of  the 
place  were  Philce  and  Syene,  both  having  the  same 
meaning  as  Assouan.  Here,  too,  the  Ptolemies  built 
the  town  of  Elephantine,  whose  ruins,  which  still 
astonish  the  traveller,  we  have  already  noticed. 

Derr  is  at  the  point  where  the  caravans,  coming 
north  through  the  Nubian  Desert,  strike  the  Nile. 
Dongola  is  a  great  slave  mart,  in  about  20°  of  latitude, 
on  the  Nile.  Here  the  Mamelukes  established  them¬ 
selves  when  driven  from  Egypt.  In  about  latitude  18°,  1 
the  River  Tacazze,  the  first  tributary  to  the  Nile,  ! 
enters  that  singular  stream.  Shcndy,  the  chief  depot  I 
of  slaves  and  gold  from  Central  Africans  on  the  Nile, 
half  way  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tacazze  and  of 
the  “  Blue  Nile,”  which  also  comes  in  from  the  west. 

In  this  quarter  was  the  ancient  Meroe,  an  early  focus 
of  civilization.  The  town  of  Sennaar  is  a  place  of  some 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  about  one  hundred  j 
and  eighty  miles  up  the  Blue  Nile.  Suakem  is  the  | 
chief  port  of  Nubia  on  the  Red  Sea. 

All  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  are  strewn  j 
pyramids  of  unknown  antiquity,  ruined  temples  in  the 
midst  of  uninhabited  tracts,  and  a  variety  of  monu-  | 
ments,  partaking  of  the  general  character  of  those  of 
Egypt,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  models 
of  the  latter.  Near  Merawe  are  seven  or  eight  tem¬ 
ples,  adorned  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  :  one 
of  them  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  by  one  hundred  an? 
fifty-nine  feet  in  extent.  Near  Shendy  are  forty  pyra 
raids.  But  the  most  remarkable 
monument  of  Nubia  is  the  Rock 
Temple  of  Ipsambul,  not  far 
above  Derr.  It  is  cut  from  a 
mountain  of  solid  rock,  and 
adorned  within  with  colossal 
statues  nnd  painted  sculptures, 
representing  castles,  battles,  tri¬ 
umphal  processions,  and  reli¬ 
gious  pageants.  On  the  outside 
are  four  colossi,  larger  than  any 
sculptured  figures  in  Egypt,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Sphinx.  One  of  them 
measures  sixty-five  feet  in 
height.  This  temple  is  one  # 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep,  and  has  fourteen  apart¬ 
ments.  One  of  these  is  fifty-seven  feet  by  fifty-two, 
supported  by  images  with  folded  arms :  these  are 
thirty  feet  in  height.  The  rock  in  which  this  temple 
is  built  is  six  hundred  feet  high. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  great  temple  of  Ipsambul  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  excavated  structures  on  the  island  of  Elephanta 
near  Bombay,  on  the  coast  of  Hindostan.  The  gen 
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oral  plan  is  the  same  in  both  —  massy  pillars,  huge 
figures,  emblematic  devices,  and  mystic  ornaments. 
It  is  also  said  that  a  frequent  resemblance  is  found  be¬ 
tween  the  religious  vestiges  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
and  those  of  India.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Ethiopia  was  derived  from  the  former  country. 
A  curious  incidental  confirmation  of  this  idea  is  ad¬ 
duced  in  the  fact  that  the  sepoys,  which  joined  the 
British  army  in  Egypt,  in  the  war  with  the  French, 
imagined  that  they  had  found  their  own  temples  in  the 
ruins  of  Dendera,  and  were  greatly  incensed  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  people  neglected  the  statues  of  those 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  gods. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  note  all  the  remarkable  anti¬ 
quities  in  this  region  ;  but  we  must  not  omit  those  of 
Barkal,  about  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  and  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Merawe,  the  ancient  Napata,  the  capital  of 
Queen  Candace.  This  is  in  what  is  called  Dongola. 
Here  is  a  rock  which  rises  four  hundred  feet  perpen¬ 
dicularly  toward  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  five  or  sLx  rock-hewn  temples,  of  vast  magni¬ 
tude  and  extent.  The  walls  are  covered  with  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  in  high  relief,  representing  figures  of  kings 
and  gods,  among  which  Isis,  Ammon,  Apis,  IIorus, 
and  Mendes,  are  distinguishable.  There  are  other 
stupendous  ruins  in  this  quarter. 

To  the  west  of  the  barbarous  kingdom  of  Sennaar, 
we  find  Kordofan,  a  collection  of  oases  inhabited  by 
black  tribes,  who  use  iron  armor.  They  have  some¬ 
times  been  subject  to  Sennaar,  and  sometimes  to  Dar¬ 
fur  ;  but,  since  the  Egyptian  expedition,  in  1820,  they 
nave  been  tributary  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Darfur 
is  west  of  Kordofan,  and,  like  Bergoo,  still  farther 
west,  is  an  oasis,  or  collection  of  oases,  in  the  south¬ 
east  comer  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  inhabited  by  fierce 
and  warlike  tribes,  who  were  scarcely  known  till  the 
Egyptian  expedition  of  Mehemet  Ali  into  Nubia. 
Darfur  numbers  some  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants —  Arabs  and  Negroes.  Bergoo  is  more  popu¬ 
lous.  Cobbi,  said  to  have  six  or  eight  thousand  people, 
is  the  capital  of  Darfur,  and  Wara  of  Bergoo.  Like 
all  tribes  of  the  desert,  these  people  are  partly  nomadic 
and  partly  agricultural ;  and  the  several  nations  often 
change  their  relations  to  each  other,  first  one  and  then 
another  obtaining  dominion  over  the  rest.  Thus  Dar¬ 
fur  at  one  time  ruled  Bergoo  on  the  west,  and  Kordofan 
on  the  east.  These  obscure  revolutions  have  nothing 
worthy  of  historical  record  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
details  of  violent  and  bloody  deeds. 

Abyssinia  is  the  only  part  of  ancient  Ethiopia  which 
has  retained  to  the  present  time  traces  of  its  early 
Ethiopian  culture,  and  a  national  existence.  We  shall 
therefore  make  its  history  the  subject  of  another  chap¬ 
ter  by  itself,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  the  present 
condition  and  brief  annuls  of  Nubia  and  its  depend¬ 
encies,  with  notices  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  of  which  it 
formed  the  most  populous  and  important  part. 

Ethiopia  presents  a  subject  peculiarly  embarrassing 
and  unsatisfactory.  Ijs  mighty  monuments,  now  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deserts,  and  many  of  them  buried  in  the 
encircling  sands,  assure  us  that  here  was  the  seat  of 
powerful  monarchies  and  a  great  population,  in  the 
remotest  ages.  Oriental  history,  as  well  as  tradition, 
furnish  us  with  glimpses  of  these.  But,  after  every 
degree  of  investigation,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
any  connected  narrative  of  the  size,  progress,  and 
fall  of  the  empires  which  anciently  flourished  here. 
It  appears  that,  beside  other  less  civilized  states,  there 


were  two  kingdoms  famous  for  their  control  over  the 
caravan  trade  of  Africa,  and,  in  connection  with  this 
commerce,  for  their  extensive  influence  in  moulding 
the  religious  rites  of  Eastern  Africa  and  even  Egypt 
These  two  kingdom^  were  Meroe,  and  Axume,  its 
offshoot.  Adulis,  the  j>ort  of  Axume,  was  famous  for 
its  trade  in  ivory.  Axum,  the  capital,  still  exists,  and 
contains  remarkable  antiquities.  Among  these  there 
is  in  the  great  square  an  obelisk  eighty  feet  high,  beside 
forty  others  of  less  size. 

Some  cf  the  ruins,  at  this  place  are  believed,  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Here  is  a  stone  slab,  eight  feet  by  three  and  a  half, 
w  hich  has  an  antique  Greek  inscription.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  translation  of  the  beginning :  — 

“  We,  Acizamus,  king  of  the  Axomite*,  and 
Of  the  llomerites,  and  of  Racidan,  and  of  the  Ethi¬ 
opians,  and  of  the  Sabcans,  and  of  Zeyla, 
and  of  Tiamo,  and  the  Boja,  and  of  the  Taguie, 

King  of  Kings,  Son  of  God,  Ac.  Ac.” 

It  seems  that  Aeizamus  was  king  of  this  country  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Roman  emperor,  and  that 
the  latter  wrote  a  letter  to  him.  But  the  preceding  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  history  of  this  portion  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Meroe,  whose  capital  was  of  the  same  name,  com¬ 
prised  the  peninsular  region  between  the  Astapus  and 
Astaboras,  now  called  the  Blue  Nile  and  Taeazze. 
During  the  rainy  season,  it  becomes  an  island.  Here 
was  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  empire.  The 
existing  pyramids  surpass  those  of  Egypt  in  architec¬ 
tural  beauty.  The  temples  contain  the  names  of  some 
of  the  kings  who  reigned  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  the  country  was  invaded 
by  Semiramis,  the  Assyrian  queen ;  but  she  was  baf¬ 
fled  by  the  deserts,  and  went  back  conscience  smitten 
by  the  solemn  religious  rites  of  the  god  Ammon.  The 
Egyptian  king  Sesostris  conquered  Ethiopia,  but  at  an 
uncertain  date.  In  957  B.  C.,  the  Ethiopians,  aided 
Sheshonk,  king  of  Egypt,  in  his  expedition  against 
Judea.  Sixteen  years  later,  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
invaded  Judea  with  an  immense  army  ;  but  he  was 
totally  defeated. 

In  the  eighth  century  B.  C.,  Egypt  was  conquered  by 
the  Ethiopians  under  Shebak,  or  Sabaco.  It  was  one 
of  his  successors  who  assisted  the  Israelites  in  their 
wars  with  Sennacherib.  In  the  time  of  I’sammelicus, 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers  deserted  from 
Egypt,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  who  employed  them  in  subduing  some  of  his  dis¬ 
contented  subjects.  The  expedition  of  Cambyses,  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account  at  page  97,  was  sub¬ 
sequent  to  this  event.  It  would  appear  that,  after  this 
period,  the  kingdom  of  Axum  rose  into  consequence, 
and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Ethiopian  power. 

In  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Egypt 
in  its  earlier  periods.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed, 
that  Ethiopia  imparted  its  religion  to  Egypt.  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  the  chief  deity,  and  to  him  several  tem¬ 
ples  were  erected.  The  political  power  was  vested  in 
the  priests,  who  were  a  sacred  caste.  They  chose  the 
sovereign  from  among  themselves,  and  could  take  his 
life  at  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  their  gods.  Such  was 
the  power  of  these  priests  over  the  wild  African  tribes 
through  their  superstitions,  that  a  single  priest,  sent  at 
the  head  of  a  caravan,  was  sufficient  to  insure  the 
safe  passage  of  untold  wealth  through  the  fiercest 
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rations.  The  temples,  too,  formed  a  safe  place  of 
.leposit  for  the  wares  of  the  merchant ;  and  here, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  citixens 
of  a  hundred  hostile  nations  met  to  transact  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  perfect  peace  and  security.  Wherever  it  was 
desirable  to  have  an  entrepot  of  trade,  one  of  these 
temples  was  built  to  protect  it. 

Among  the  rude  tribes  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  some 
lived  on  locusts,  and  were  hence  called  Myrmikopkagi ; 
others  lived  on  elephants,  and  others  still  on  ostriches. 
These  nations  were  hence  denominated,  respectively, 
E!ephantoph<igi  and  Strutkiophagi.  The  Ttvglodutes 
were  rude  shepherds,  and  had  their  name  from  living 
in  eaves.  The  IUemmyes  w  en-  fabulously  described 
as  without  heads,  and  having  their  eves  and  mouths 
in  their  breasts.  These  stories  arose,  probably,  from 
their  dressing  themselves  in  some  fantastic  way- for 
war,  like  the  braves  among  our  western  Indians.  The 
Pygmies  also  were  placed  in  Ethiopia,  a  nation  of 
dwarfs,  now  probably  extinct,  though  obscure  accounts 
say  such  tribes  still  exist  in  some  part  of  mysterious 
Africa.  In  Europe,  a  similar  race,  who  have  given 
origin  to  the  stories  of  "  brownies”  and  "  dwarfs”  of 
popular  superstition,  seem  to  have  been  driven  from 
Central  Europe  far  to  the  north,  where  they  now  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  Laplanders,  who  are  veritable  dwarfs. 
The  poets  describe  the  Pygmies  of  Ethiopia  as  warring 
with  the  cranes,  and  going  forth  to  battle  with  all  the 
mettle  of  chivalry,  mounted  on  the  hacks  of  gouts 
mid  rams.  The  Shicrobii,  or  “  long-lived,”  so  called 
from  their  longevity,  were  found  to  the  south  of  Meroe. 
They  were  a  tall,  handsome,  and  vigorous  race,  among 
a  horn  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and 
more,  was  not  uncommon.  Gold  was  so  abundant 
with  them,  that  the  fetters  and  manacles  for  their  pris¬ 
oners  were  made  of  that  precious  metal.  It  was 
against  these  people  that  the  Persian  conqueror  Cam- 
bysos  attempted  to  lead  his  army,  but  was  foiled  in 
his  purpose. 

It  is  an  interesting  question.  What  has  become  of  the 
race  of  Ethiopians  who  are  so  highly  praised  for 
their  character  by  all  antiquity  ?  Is  there  no  remnant 
of  that  “  blameless  race,”  whom  the  oldest  of  the 
Grecian  poets  describes  as  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
gods,  that  these  disdained  not  to  grace  the  Ethiopian 
banquets  with  their  presence  ?  Travellers  describe  to 
us  a  fine  people  still  inhabiting  these  countries,  who  are 
thought  to  be  of  this  ancient  stock.  They  differ  from  the 
Arabs,  who,  perhaps,  form  one  element  of  the  ancient 
Ethiopian  race.  They  are  slender,  tall, and  of  complex¬ 
ions  varying  with  circumstances,  from  jet  black,  through 
swarthy  and  yellow,  to  white.  They  have  none  of  the 
lineaments  of  the  negro.  Their  moral  character  has 
been  favorably  estimated,  and  those  who  have  observed 
them  think,  if  their  talents  were  duly  cultivated,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  become  one  of  the  first  nations 
In  the  world.  The  best  specimens  of  them  are  seen 
.n  the  Tuuricks  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara; 
but  they  are  found  from  the  Rod  Sea  to  the  Atlantic. 

A  new  state  arose*  in  Meroe,  ut  the  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  on  the  mins  of  the  ancient  theocratic 
commonwealth.  Queen  Candace,  one  of  its  sover¬ 
eigns,  is  named  in  the  New  Testament.  Her  capital 
was  at  Kapata,  already  mentioned.  1  ler  troops  invaded 
Egypt,  when  that  country  was  under  the  Romans  ;  but 
Petronius,  the  Roman  prefect,  defeated  her  armies  and, 
marching  southward,  plundered  her  capital. 

From  the  time  of  Candace,  the  history  of  Nubia 


is  shrouded  in  darkness  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the 
light  of  civilization  seems  to  have  been  extinguished. 
The  chief  modem  event  in  its  history  is  the  invasion 
of  the  country  by  Ismael  Pacha,  son  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  sent  by  his  ambitious  and  able  father  to 
reduce  the  rode  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile  to  obedience. 
Mehemet  Ali's  object  w  as  to  secure  to  Egypt  tin*  trade 
in  gold,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  and  o titer 
products  of  Central  Africa. 

Ismael  departed  from  Cairo,  in  the  summer  of  1820. 
with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  —  Turks,  Arabs, 
Bedouins,  and  Moors.  lie  occupied  New  Dongola, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Mamelukes,  and  who 
had  gone  up  to  S bendy  some  months  previous.  He 
then  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  S  .  . 

warlike  race,  fond  of  liberty.  But  the  second  battle 
soon  showed  these  brave  warriors  the  superiority  of 
firearms,  and  the  barbarians  tied  in  dismay,  or  fell  on 
their  faces,  and  held  up  their  shields  over  their  heads, 
to  implore  mercy.  These  people  usually  advance  to 
the  attack  with  light-hearted  gayety,  give  their  enemies 
the  salam,  or  salute  of  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  death  thrust ;  thus  seeming  to  make  mockery  of 
w  hat  other  men  deem  dreadful.  Anns  are  their  play¬ 
things,  and  war  a  sport.  They  use  their  shields  so 
as  to  parry  every  stroke  of  a  sabre  or  spear.  The 
barbarians  now  supposed  they  were  victims  of  super¬ 
natural  powers,  and  were  fully  subdued  by  their  fears, 
like  their  ancestors  of  old.  Shoous,  the  chief,  tied  to 
Shandy,  leaving  numerous  castles,  with  their  dependent 
villages,  and  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  in  the  powet 
of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  their  fury  and  avarice,  com¬ 
mitted  many  atrocities. 

er  of  the  Melek  Ztbana.  a  Shey 
chief,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ismael.  His  treatment  of 
her  was  very  noble.  When  this  young  and  beautiful 
lady  w  as  presented  to  him,  instead  of  claiming  her  as 
the  slave  of  his  harem,  according  to  the  usual  right  ar¬ 
rogated  by  the  Asiatic  conqueror,  he  ordered  her  to  Ik* 
dressed  superbly,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  conducted 
immediately  back  to  her  father.  At  sight  of  the 
Egyptian  ornaments,  the  chief  turned  away  his  head 
in  grief;  but,  when  he  found  she  had  been  honora¬ 
bly  treated,  he  embraced  her  with  the  liveliest  joy,  and 
made  no  further  resistance  to  the  youthful  victor. 

Shoous  now  sued  for  peace ;  and  Ismael  offered  it, 
on  condition  that  his  people  should  surrender  their 
horses  and  arms,  and  return  to  their  country.  These 
terms  were  refused,  and  Ismael  followed  up  the 
advantage  he  had  obtained,  and  advanced  into  Sen- 
naar,  where  he  received  the  submission  of  its  sul¬ 
tan  ;  though  he  found  himself  still  opposed  by  chiets 
w  ho  despised  the  sultan's  act,  and  continued  to  hold 
out.  They  were  all  reduced,  however,  in  the  course 
of  several  expeditions  from  the  capital.  In  1S21, 
Ibrahim,  another  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  joined  his 
brother  Ismael,  at  Seimaar.  They  ascended  the  Nile 
in  separate  expeditions,  and,  alter  being  roughly 
handled  by  the  infidel  mountaineers,  nymaged  to 
take  a  few  hundred  of  them,  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery.  'Ifley  also  arrived  in  the  gold  country,  and 
procured  some  gold,  but  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  natives.  Tin*  whole  expedition,  in  fact,  proved 
of  little  profit.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  precarious  rule  over  the  rode 
Nubians  bv  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  who,  it  is  understood, 
receives  a  tribute  from  the  several  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  as  far  as  Abyssinia. 
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CHAPTER CCLXXXIX. 

|  Abyssinia  —  Its  Name  —  Geography — Divi¬ 
sions  and  Cities  —  History  —  Struggles 
against  Mahometanism. 

This  country  has  excited  a  high  degree  of  interest, 
from  having  maintained  itself  for  many  centuries  as 
a  Christian  kingdom,  though  buried,  afar  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  deep  in  the  midst  of  Mahometan¬ 
ism  and  Idolatry.  And  while  Europe  itself  has  not 
escaped  the  Mahometan  yoke  through  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent,  this  little  kingdom  has  not  only  resisted  the  fierce 
invasions  of  the  elsewhere  victorious  followers  of  the 
I  false  prophet,  but  seems  to  have  kept  up,  for  ages,  a 
1  continual  predatory  warfare  on  the  formidable  idolaters 
!  who  enclose  it  on  all  sides. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  is  identified, 
by  some,  with  ancient  Ethiopia ;  but,  in  our  last  chap¬ 
ter,  we  have  shown  that  this  term  has  a  wider  sense. 
The  Abyssinians,  however,  call  themselves  Itiopawian , 
and  their  country  Itiopia ,  but  prefer  the  name  Ghtrz 
1  and  Apazians.  Habesh ,  from  which  we  derive  Abys¬ 
sinia,  is  the  Arabic  name,  and  means  “  mixed  the 
natives  therefore  scornfully  disclaim  it.  The  Greeks 
used  Elhiops ,  as  the  Hebrews  did  Cush ,  to  denote  the 
“  colored  nee." 

The  region  is  a  table  land,  steep  on  the  cast,  where 
it  reaches  the  sea,  and  on  the  South,  where  is  bounded 
bv  the  bloodthirsty  Galla  tribes.  But,  on  the  north¬ 
west,  it  gradually  slopes  into  the  wide  countries  of 
I '  Central  Africa.  Lake  Dembea,  the  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  head  streams  of  the  Tacazze,  are  the 
chief  waters  of  Abyssinia.  Its  contrasted  aspects,  from 
'  its  high  position,  so  near  the  equator,  give  it  a  vast 
variety  of  productions,  combining  most  cf  the  vegeta¬ 


ble  riches  of  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones. 
Its  species  of  animals  display  equal  variety  and 
abundance.  The  cattle  have  horns  of  incredible  size, 
and  are  very  large.  The  ass  and  mule  take  the  place 
of  the  camel.  The  horses  are  vigorous  and  lively, 
but  small.  The  two-horned  rhinoceros  is  seen  here, 
wandering  in  numerous  herds ;  also  the  wild  buffalo. 
The  unicorn,  generally  considered  a  fabulous  animal, 
is  said  to  be  occasionally  seen,  ns  in  Thibet  and  South 
Africa.  It  is  represented  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
a  horse,  and  as  having  a  mane.  Lions,  panthers,  and 
the  giraffe  are  found  ;  and  hyenas  are  so  numerous 
and  bold,  that  they  sometimes  prowl  through  the  streets 
of  cities  by  night.  We  may  also  enumerate,  as  Abys¬ 
sinian  animals,  wild  boars,  gazelles,  monkeys,  zebras, 
lynxes,  numerous  kinds  of  serpents,  some  of  enor¬ 
mous  size,  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  eagles,  ostriches, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  many  other  singular  birds. 
The  zimb-fly  sometimes  depopulates  whole  territories, 
causing  man  and  beast  to  fly  from  the  lowlands  into 
the  mountains  or  the  desert.  Both  the  scorpion  and 
locust  infest  the  country. 

Abyssinia  has  four  chief  divisions  :  Amhara,  in 
the  west,  with  eight  districts ;  Tigre ,  in  the  north,  with 
twelve  districts ;  the  province  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea, 
in  the  east,  with  ten  districts ;  and,  fourth,  tierlee 
states  in  the  south,  more  or  less  independent.  Shoo  is 
one  of  these ;  some  of  the  others  are  tributary  to  its 
sovereign. 

Amhara  contains  Gondar,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  a  town  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  district  of  Dembea.  Amhara  gives  customs 
and  manners  to  the  modem  Abyssinians,  and  has  also 
furnished  a  name  to  their  language,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Ethiopic  with  native  African  dialects,  nnd  is  called 
the  Amharic.  Tlie  district  of  Gojam  has  various 
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products ;  but  its  chief  wealth  is  cattle. 
Begemder,  to  the  eastward,  has  fine  flocks 
of  sheep  ;  its  people  are  warlike,  and 
can  send  into  the  field  a  formidable  levy 
of  cavalry.  Amhara  Proper,  farther 
south,  is  a  chief  province,  and  contains  a 
numerous  and  brave  race.  Here  is  the 
famous  state  prison  of  Amba  Geshen, 
now  succeeded  by  another  in  Begem¬ 
der.  The  former  is  surrounded  by 
steep  mountains,  into  which  the  prisoners 
are  let  down  by  a  rope  through  a  cave. 
In  such  a  prison,  the  monarch  confines 
all  those  of  the  royal  family  from  whom 
he  apprehends  any  danger ;  for,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  principle  of  succession 
to  the  throne  being  unsettled  in  the  minds 
of  the  Orientals,  the  king’s  “  foes  are  often 
they  of  his  own  household.”  The  gran¬ 
dees  of  Abyssinia  have  repeatedly  come 
to  this  prison  to  select  a  ruler  whom  they 
may  call  to  the  throne.  Damot,  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Amhara,  has  gold  mines,  and  cat¬ 
tle  with  monstrous  horns ;  it  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  temperate,  healthy, 
and  delightful  countries  of  the  whole 
world  —  as  having  the  aspect  of  a  pleas¬ 
ure  garden,  in  a  climate  where  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  sowing  and  reaping  are  common 
to  all  seasons. 

Recently,  Tigre  has  been  a  most  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  empire.  It  is 
fxtcnsive  and  populous,  and  contains 
several  cities  famous  in  antiquity  or  in 
modern  times,  as  Axum,  Dixan,  Chelicut, 
and  Antalo.  Adowa  is  the  chief  town, 
though  but  an  open  village.  The  Abys¬ 
sinian  monarchs  still  resort  to  Axum  to 
be  crowned.  Antalo  stands  on  the  east¬ 
ern  frontier,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  trav¬ 
eller  Salt,  was  the  residence  of  the  vice¬ 
roy  :  it  consists  of  a  thousand  hovels  of 
mud  and  straw,  with  a  palace  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  size  than  beauty.  The 
Jesuit  monastery  of  Fremona  is  here  ; 
it  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  walls  and  towers,  so  as  to  present  the 
most  defensible  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  districts  of  Tigre,  Lasta  produces 
much  iron ;  Sainen  contains  the  steep 
and  almost  inaccessible  table  land  of 
Amba  Gedion,  with  a  soil  of  sufficient 
extent  and  fertility  to  support  many  thou¬ 
sands.  This  was  the  fortress  of  the 
Abyssinian  Jews,  who  were  once  masters 
of  the  province. 

Of  the  independent  states  of  the  south, 
Shoa  is  interesting  to  us  as  being  the 
scene  of  Johnson’s  agreeable  fiction  of 
Rasselas.  It  is  a  large  valley,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  access.  The  more  remote  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  south  are  at  present  under 
the  yoke  either  of  various  savage  tribes, 
or  of  the  ferocious  Gulla,  who  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  chapter  upon  Eastern 
Africa.  These  parts  are  little  known,  and, 
in  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  of  most, 
if  not  all  the  districts  of  Abyssinia, 
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but  especially  of  the  southern  and  interior  re¬ 
gions. 

On  the  east,  the  high  grounds  just  hack  of  the  coast 
shelter  a  miserable  race,  whose  soil  and  climate  have, 
in  all  ages,  kept  them  in  a  uniform  state  of  sav¬ 
age  wretchedness,  under  the  name  of  Sukkiim ,  or 
Troglodytes,  that  is,  “  dwellers  in  holes.”  The  hollows 
of  the  rocks  are  their  ordinary  dwellings,  and  they  get 
a  scanty  subsistence  from  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  from  fishing.  They  live  in  tribes,  under 
hereditary  chiefs.  Masuah,  a  safe  harbor,  is  the  chief 
approach  to  Abyssinia  from  the  east ;  though  much 
of  the  trade  passes  by  Suakem,  in  Nubia,  now  held 
by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  From  this  port,  the  “  Land 
of  the  Sea  King,”  as  it  was  called,  extended  to  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel.  On  this  wild  shore,  the  Ptol¬ 
emies  procured  elephants  for  their  armies,  and  here 
an  English  admiral  discovered  a  large  harbor,  which 
he  called  Tort  Mornington.  Dhalac  Island,  off  this 
coast,  is  the  largest  in  the  Red  Sea,  being  sixty  miles 
in  circumference.  It  produces  silky-haired  goats  and 
gum-lac,  and  was  once  famous  for  excellent  pearls ; 
but  this  product  is  now  quite  inferior. 

Besides  the  Troglodytes,  there  are  several  negro 
tribes  in  Abyssinia  who  still  remain  in  a  state  of  pa¬ 
ganism.  The  Shangallas  are  east  of  the  Tacazze, 
inhabiting  w  ooded  heights.  The  faces  of  these  negroes 
resemble  those  of  apes.  They  spend  half  the  year 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  the  other  half  in  caverns 
J  dug  in  the  soft  sandstone  rock.  Some  live  on  ele- 
j  phants,  others  on  rhinoceroses,  lions,  or  boars ;  and 
|  one  tribe  subsists  chiefly  on  locusts.  Their  soil,  alter¬ 
nately  parched  with  heat  or  inundated  with  water, 
j  refuses  any  successful  tillage.  They  go  quite  naked, 
j  and  are  armed  with  poisoned  javelins.  The  Abyssin- 
ians  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts.  The  Agow's,  Gafates, 
and  Gurags*are  wild  tribes,  some  of  whom  are  famous 
as  horsemen,  others  as  intrepid  robbers.  The  Falasja 
are  an  historical  curiosity.  They  are  Jews  who  have 
been  for  thirty  ages  more  or  less  independent  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Samcn,  and  are  employed  as  weavers,  smiths, 
j  or  carpenters.  They  speak  a  corrupt  jargon  of  Hebrew 
and  other  tongues.  The  Gallas,  described  elsewhere, 
have  many  customs  to  the  last  degree  filthy  and  detest¬ 
able  ;  they  live  on  raw  meat,  —  which,  indeed,  the 
Abyssinians  esteem  a  luxury,  —  wear  the  entrails  of 
their  slain  enemies  around  their  waist,  and  braid  them 
in  their  hair,  and  make  murderous  forays  on  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  in  which  they  commit  dreadful  atrocities,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex.  The  envoy  sent  by  England,  in 
1843,  to  the  court  of  Shoa,  found  it  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  Abyssinian  Christian  king  to  make  an  annual 
incursion  into  the  pagan  countries  around,  displaying 
the  prowess  of  his  cavaliers  by  hunting  down,  plunder¬ 
ing,  torturing,  and  killing  or  enslaving  the  wretched 
victims  of  their  fanatic  fury. 

Abyssinia  has,  like  the  rest  of  Ethiopia,  an  un¬ 
certain  origin.  Its  people  are  probably  an  ingrafting 
of  Arab  adventurers  upon  an  indigenous  Berber  stock, 
like  the  Tartars  upon  the  Tujiks.  We  have  no  better 
history  to  give  of  them  than  what  they  themselves  insist 
upon  ;  the  native  accounts,  indeed,  invariably  connect 
their  religion,  civil  polity,  and  the  pedigree  of  their 
royal  family,  with  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who,  they  as¬ 
sert,  had  a  son  by  Solomon  named  Menilec ,  otherwise 
called  Um  Hakim,  “  the  son  of  the  sage.”  With  this 
son,  they  say,  came,  in  about  the  year  1000  B.  C., 
the  twelve  doctors  of  the  law  that  form  the  right 
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hand  bench  in  judgment;”  also  “  the  master  of  the 
horse,  the  high  chamberlain,  and  he  who  carried  the 
ten  commandments  and  holy  water.”  Though  this 
story  is  deemed  by  some  the  ridiculous  fuble  of  n 
monk,  yet  it  could  hardly  have  been  palmed  off  upon 
the  nation  so  as  to  become,  ns  it  is,  the  universal  be¬ 
lief,  had  there  not  been  some  foundation  for  the  tale 
in  actual  fact.  Nor  is  there  aught  incredible  on  the 
face  of  it ;  for  Abyssinia  was  Sheba,  or  a  part  of  it, 
without  doubt.  Seba  and  the  “tall”  Sabenns,  we  may 
here  remark,  were  Meroe,  or  Axumc,  and  its  people,  and 
a  trace  of  the  name  is  found  in  that  of  the  port  of  Azab. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  is  also  reckoned  by  the  Yemc- 
nians  of  Arabia  among  their  sovereigns,  so  that  she 
seems  to  have  ruled  on  both  sides  of  the  straits. 

The  Abyssinians,  or  Axumites,  as  they  were 
anciently  called,  enumerate  seventeen  kings  from 
Menilec  to  the  Christian  era.  But  their  chronology  is 
bare  of  events.  Christianity  was  early  planted  here, 
and  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  raised  one 
Frutnentius  to  the  bishopric  of  Abyssinia.  Constantius, 
the  emperor,  w  rote  a  letter  to  Aizana  and  Saizana,  the 
Aybssinian  monarchs,  in  A.  D.  356,  to  convert  them 
to  Arianism.  The  sway  of  these  sovereigns  then  ex¬ 
tended  over  part  of  Arabia,  and  as  fur  down  the  Nile 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Tacazze.  Two  hundred  years 
after,  the  Abyssinians,  as  they  commanded  the  trade 
of  the  Red  Sea,  began  to  take  the  lead  in  Eastern 
Africa.  At  great  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  they  had 
conquered  Yemen  with  very  little  advantage  ;  but,  in 
592,  were  driven  out  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  by  the 
Persians,  who  were,  in  turn,  displaced,  during  the 
next  century,  by  the  Mahometans. 

Meanwhile  Abyssinia,  though  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  walls  of  Mecca,  remained  unconquered, 
and  true  to  the  Christian  faith,  presenting  a  mortifying 
and  galling  object  to  the  more  zealous  of  the  followers 
of  the  prophet.  On  this  account,  implacable  and  in¬ 
cessant  wars  ravaged  her  territories,  us  the  native 
princes  on  the  eastern  borders  were  supplied  with 
money  and  arms  by  the  sheriffs  of  Mecca,  whose 
attention  never  ceased  to  be  directed  to  the  conquest 
of  “  infidel  ”  Abyssinia.  She  lost  her  commerce, 
saw  her  consequence  annihilated,  her  capital  threat¬ 
ened,  and  the  richest  of  her  provinces  laid  w  aste ;  but 
her  constancy  to  the  true  religion  remained  unshaken, 
and  her  belief  afforded,  throughout  the  protracted 
struggle,  the  most  vigorous  motives  to  her  patriotism. 
Yet  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  she  must  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  repeated  invasions,  had 
not  the  Portuguese  arrived  at  a  seasonable  moment  to 
aid  her  endeavors  against  the  Moslem  chiefs. 

About  the  year  A.  D.  1000,  there  occurred  an  im¬ 
portant  revolution,  in  which  the  line  of  the  ancient 
royal  race  was  broken,  by  Judith,  who  restored  the 
Jewish  religion.  This  beautiful  and  talented  woman 
was  of  a  Hebrew  family,  whose  ancestor  had  retired 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  of  Samen  when 
Abyssinia  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Inflamed 
w  ith  zeal  for  the  religion  of  her  futhers,  she  aimed  to 
subvert  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  extirpate  the  apos¬ 
tate  race  of  Solomon.  She  began  by  the  massacre 
of  the  young  princes  who  were  confined,  according 
to  custom,  on  the  high  hill  of  Damo.  One  of  them, 
however,  an  infant,  escaped,  and  was  carried  into  tho 
loyal  province  of  Shoa.  Judith  ascended  the  throno, 
and  fixed  her  seat  of  government  at  I^asta.  Hero  she 
reigned  forty  years,  and  transmitted  her  vigorous  seep- 
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I  op  to  a  iong  line  of  descendants,  who  ruled  over  most 
|  jf  Abyssinia  for  three  centuries. 

The  ancient  royal  family  continued  to  rule  in  Shoa, 
j  and  about  the  year  1255  the  whole  kingdom  was  rc- 
i  stored  to  its  representative.  This  bloodless  change  of 
dynasty  and  religion  was  effected  by  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  monk,  Tccla  Haimanout.  He  prevailed 
upon  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Judith  dynasty  to 
abdicate  his  throne  in  favor  of  Icon  Amlac.  By  the 
conditions  of  the  act,  a  portion  of  land  was  given  to 
the  retiring  prince  ;  one  third  of  the  kingdom  was  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  aluna ,  or  head  of  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  was 
to  be  always  named  by  the  patriarch  of  Egypt,  and 
must  never  be  an  Abyssinian. 

A  succession  of  thirty-four  reigns  is  given  from 
A.  D.  1255  to  1753.  During  three  of  these  reigns, 
the  crown  was  worn  by  three  kings  at  once,  and  dur- 
!  ing  three  others  by  two  kings  at  once  ;  so  that,  in  all, 
about  forty -three  kings  are  named,  the  last  of  whom 
was  Ayto  Yoas,  who  was  murdered  the  year  the 
famous  traveller  Bruce  entered  Abyssinia.  The  most 
interesting  portion  of  this  period  is  that  before  alluded 
to,  when  the  Christians  of  Europe  interfered  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  kingdom  against  the  Moslems.  The 
vague  accounts  of  a  certain  “  Prester  John,”  a  Chris¬ 
tian  priest-prince,  who  ruled  in  great  wealth  and  state 
over  an  extensive  empire  in  the  East,  had  influenced 
the  imaginations  of  the  Portuguese,  who  sought  him 
in  vain  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  But, 
pushing  their  discoveries  along  the  eastern  coast,  they 
heard  of  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia,  and  at  once 
imagined  he  might  be  the  royal  priest,  Prester  John, 

I  himself. 

In  1487,  De  Payva,  sent  out  by  Portugal,  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  visited  Alex¬ 
ander,  king  of  Abyssinia.  He  was  condtally  received 
at  the  royal  residence  at  Shoa,  and  treated  with  the 
highest  honors  :  he  was  either  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  remain,  as  he  never  returned  to  Europe.  In  1510, 
Helena,  then  queen  of  Abyssinia,  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to  ask  assistance  against  the 
Turks.  11c  arrived,  by  way  of  India,  in  1513,  and,  in 
1515,  went  back  with  a  fleet,  under  the  command  of  a 
i  successor  of  Alboquerque,  with  an  embassy.  After 
various  mishaps,  the  embassy  was  welcomed  on  the 
roast  by  the  “  king  of  the  sea,”  a  tributary  of  the 
|  Abyssinian  king,  and  forwarded  to  his  sovereign. 
He  was  found  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  endless 
range  of  tents  and  pavilions  overspreading  an  immense 
:  plain.  This  was  the  grand  array  or  regal  camp  of. 
.  the  king,  who,  being  constantly  at  war,  had  at  this 
time  no  other  capital.  The  mission  advanced  between 
!  two  rows  of  about  forty  thousand  persons,  among 
whom  a  hundred  bore  whips,  with  which  they  main¬ 
tained  order.  At  first,  the  envoys  were  only  allowed  to 
converse  with  the  king  through  the  rich  curtains  of  silk 
which  concealed  him,  as  he  sat  on  a  kind  of  bed,  be¬ 
neath  a  canopy.  But,  after  some  days,  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  more  formal  audience ;  and,  a  series  of 
curtains  being  raised,  each  richer  than  the  last,  “  Prester 
John  ”  appeared.  He  was  a  ruddy  young  man,  of 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  a  low  stature,  and 
habited  in  a  splendid  dress  of  silk  and  gold,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  silver  cross. 

The  priestly  ambassador  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  king  that  he  ought  to  submit  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  his  people  to  «he  pope,  and  thus  bring 
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them  into  communion  with  Rome,  the  only  true  church' 
But  the  king  rebutted  his  arguments,  with  acuteness, 
from  the  Christian  fathers  —  whom  he  quoted,  as  like¬ 
wise  the  decrees  of  councils,  in  defence  of  the  marriage 
of  priests,  &c.  He  likewise  perplexed  the  Romish 
priest  by  questioning  him  whether,  if  the  pope  were 
to  order  any  thing  contrary  to  Scripture,  the  faithful 
were  bound  to  obey  him.  But,  after  many  years  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Portugal,  this  reluctance  to  embrace 
Romanism  was  overcome;  insomuch  that,  in  1535, 
the  place  of  abuna,  or  primate,  was  given  to  Ber¬ 
mudez,  a  Romish  priest,  then  resident  in  the  country. 
The  empire  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Arabs  of  Adel, 
the  Portuguese  assisted  the  Abyssinians  very  effectu¬ 
ally  against  them.  But,  when  they  were  subdued,  the 
Catholic  zeal  of  the  king  seemed  to  flag,  and  hostilities 
even  ensued  between  him  and  his  allies.  About  the 
year  1620,  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  emissary  Pacz 
had  brought  the  Abyssinian  government  back  into  the 
papal  fold  ;  but  to  the  mass  of  the  people  Romanism 
was  odious,  and  the  Romish  priests  were  finally  be¬ 
trayed  and  sold  to  the  Turks.  In  1638,  all  the  Cath¬ 
olic  monks  remaining  in  the  country  were  barbarously 
put  to  death,  and  the  Roman  religion  finally  rooted 
out  of  Abyssinia. 

The  more  modern  history  is  but  a  record  of  petty 
wars  of  rival  chiefs,  among  themselves  and  against 
the  general  government.  Bruce  found  the  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  remarkable  chief,  named  Ras 
Michael ,  the  governor  of  Tigre,  who,  under  a  nominal 
subjection,  held  the  real  power  of  the  state.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  copy  the  interesting  nar¬ 
rative  of  Bruce.  When  he  left  the  kingdom,  in  177). 
it  was  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  much  of  it  subject  to 
the  savage  chieftains  of  the  Gallas,  who  had  even  ob¬ 
tained  the  ascendency  at  Gondar,  the  capital.  Since 
then,  the  country  has  been  in  a  state  of  great  disorder. 
Tigre  has  a  tyranical  governor ;  Amharn  is  divided 
among  petty  Galla  chiefs;  and,  since  1820,  there  has 
not  been  even  a  nominal  king  of  the  whole  country. 

In  1842-3,  the  English  government  sent  an  embassy 
to  Abyssinia.  It  found  Sahela  Selasse  reigning  at  the 
independent  capital  of  Shoa,  as  “  Negoos  of  Shoa,  Efat, 
and  the  Galla.”  He  rules  a  population  of  a  million 
of  Christians,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  Mahometans 
and  Pagans.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  state  are 
ten.  thousand  dollars ;  its  yearly  revenue  is  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  German  crowns,  beside  the  tribute 
in  kind.  Of  his  government  the  English  envoy  says, 
“  The  essence  of  despotism  pervades  the  land  to  its 
very  core.” 

While  the  embassy  was  at  the  Abyssinian  court,  the 
annual  fanatic  foray  against  Pagans  took  place,  and 
“  four  thousand  five  hundred  Gentiles  were  butchered 
by  the  soldiers  of  Christ”  —  most  of  them  being  shot 
from  the  trees  they  had  climbed  to  escape.  The  king 
shot  three  with  his  own  hand.  Four  thousand  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  were  driven  off  to  replenish  the 
royal  pastures.  Yet,  says  the  envoy,  though  possessed 
of  detestable  faults,  inseparable  from  the  barbarian, 
the  king  has  been  found  mild,  just,  clement,  and  almost 
patriarchal  in  his  government ;  he  is  a  monarch  whom 
experience  has  proved  worthy  to  reign  over  a  better 
people,  and  to  be  possessed  of  an  understanding  and 
of  latent  virtues  requiring  nought  save  cultivation  to 
place  him,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view, 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  other  African  poten¬ 
tates. 
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View  of  Algiers. 


CHAPTER  CCXC. 

The  Barbary  States  —  Description  of  the 
Country. 

The  northern  portion  of  Africa  has  figured  in  the 
history  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  Here  was 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaicn,  Carthage,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania — all  connected  with  the  annals  of  the 
early  nations.  Here  are  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco  —  four  states  which  have  enjoyed  an  inglo¬ 
rious  celebrity  in  modern  days. 

The  general  title  of  this  region  is  Barbary,  or  Land 
of  the  Berbers,  the  original  inhabitants.  It  embraces 
the  strip  of  fertile  territory  along  the  northern  border 
of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahnra.  It  is  traversed  nearly 
its  whole  length  by  the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains, 
whose  highest  points  are  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streams  issuing  from  these 
enter  the  sea  after  a  short  course,  but  impart  fertility 
to  their  borders.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  mountains,  and  to  the  cast  by  deserts  ;  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  highly  productive.  Lying 
between  twenty  nnd  thirty  degrees  of  north  latitude, — 
that  is,  iu  the  same  parallels  ns  Cuba,  Florida,  and 
Mexico,  —  the  climate  is  hot,  though  the  coasts  are 
cooled  by  the  sea  breezes.  At  certain  times,  the 
country  is  swept  by  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert. 

In  ancient  times,  Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa 
I'roper,  composed  the  region  called  Barbary.  Maurita¬ 
nia  occupied  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Morocco  and 
the  most  of  Algeria.  Numidia  occupied  a  part  of 


Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Bled  el  Jerid.  Africa  Proper  em 
braced  the  greater  part  of  Tripoli  nnd  Tunis. 

The  present  political  divisions  of  Barbary  are  ns 
follows  :  Tripoli ,  lying  to  the  east,  includes  Itarca,  the 
ancient  Libya,  which  is  a  vast  desert,  with  several 
fertile  oases.  In  one  of  them  wns  Cyrene,  the  fine 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Barca  is  to  a  great 
extent  occupied  by  Arabs,  who  acknowledge  no  chief 
but  their  own  sheiks  :  it  is  understood,  however,  to  be  1 
tributary  to  Tripoli,  and  is  classed  under  that  state. 
Fezzan  is  a  large  province,  with  a  number  of  oases, 
in  a  wide  desert,  whose  chief  is  tributary  to  Tripoli. 

Its  capital  is  Mourzook,  which  has  a  great  caravan 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  capital  of 
Tripoli  is  a  city  of  the  same  name.  It  has  manv 
buildings  in  the  European  style,  and  several  edifices 
of  great  magnificence.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall  and  formidable  fortifications.  The  population  is 
twenty-five  thousand.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  Tripolitans  are  the  most  highly  civilized  inhabitants 
of  Barba  ry. 

Tunis  is  the  smallest,  but  most  populous  and  best 
cultivated  of  the  Barbary  States.  Tunis,  the  capital, 
is  well  built,  but  the  houses  are  low  and  mean.  Near 
this  city  arc  the  mins  of  Carthage,  once  the  rival  of 
Rome.  The  vestiges  consist  of  fragments  of  walls, 
aqueducts,  &c. 

Algiers,  now  Algeria,  occupies  a  rich  nnd  important 
territory.  Algiers,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  city,  of  fifty 
thousand  people.  This  country  was  conquered  by  the 
French,  in  1830,  and  is  now  a  French  colony.  Its 
present  name  was  given  by  its  conquerors.  It  is  an 
important  colony,  and  many  French  people  are  aettled 
here. 
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^ajos.  Tie  cry  of  Morocco,  the  tafiial.  has  srce-ntT 
tboasand  pevok  Per.  the  chief  leva  of  a  province 
Mi.  -,  has  two  hundred  ntosyues  and  two  c  - 
I  His  |hce  vats  (anmir  a  fiascos  sew  of 

j  ktniw,ioi  Ac  «um»  amtopuhi  of  ike  MakaoKin  1 
|Mk  h  las  eighty  fioosud  ■lobitats.  Mryinr  i 
Mrct-’..''.  Sv.-  Tir.c-.fJ  ire  ti  r  laces  scov 

ooce- 

B.(d  r.  JrriS  ;>  a  scrip  of  terriiorr  Hire:  be tween 
‘-be  Auas  Mountains  or.  the  north.  and  the  Dese  r.  or. 
fiesgofi.  ks  Mae  anos  Land  ef  fiMts,ud  is  stg- 
r.  r.'.v...:  .•:  s  „•  :,<r.t..-te:.  .>  r;  ; \  s .  •>  .. 

barren,  nth  patches  ewe  sec  vkh  thick  graves  of  date 
|  pnhnv.  The  isfifilMSs  aie  a  sbafcw  of  t|roes  ami  j 
Arabs. 

TVs  gntmnl  of  do  Barbary  Stases  is  despotic. 
The  ch  of  of  Taras  aai  of  Tr.ro-..  is  ca Sx-cjus-iut; 
the  rakr  of  Morocco  is  csDec  mrer-nr.  Albania 
js  cecusutred  »  Tie  care  of  a  FnneT  c.  omor- 

gCaenk 

Al  fit  Barbara  CritPT.aad  especially  Algeria,  were 
to  piracy  uasi  vidua  Tie  preser.:  ce  ruty. 

I  vbea  ihe  cnraToi  aar.-ons  of  Chrisceo.v.iu  cv  \  .  ■■:  >i 
there.  ro  abandon  these  i-hanx-us  piactx-es.  7:  c 

consist  vM  mixed  races  —  Moors.  .Arabs,  and  N .  gross. 
Moss  of  cbe»  are  Mahometans,  and  a  .  are  .a  a  low 
state  cf  .•  ■  rar.or. 

In  :rear.r.c  of  -be  history  of  This  reeve.  ve  sbo. 

.•  _  t  -  '.  T.:-  ’  per.  er  :  s  s  f  -v  - 

cAivcKvopcad  order  and  :n  historical  fane.  We  shad 
then  sKcesantsy  notice  .Vsmfia  .V/aritcaia.  and 
I-s.Hu.  Havitg  despatched  these  topics,  vhich  bevc.g 
to  ancient  history,  ve  shall  proceed  »  sketch  die 
a:  .  ..  >  of  the  mcoera  stares  cf  Baibarc. 


a'art.'.'.gr. 


CHAFTKR  CCICI. 

He  t»  MO  B.  C. 

Origin  ef  the  Cmrthmgimimms — Sfiry  ef  Did a.  j 

Tax  kingdom,  or  republic.  of  CMq  t,  a  its  aost  I 
dcuridat  and  powerful  stare,  vas  he  wade  I  oa  fit  I 
!  aotdi  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  die  east  by  Cyreoaka,  I 
on  fit  south  by  fie  Lake  Tritoaw.and  oa  fie  vest  by I 
Naufia  The  weatrnt  frontier  «s  wry  itfa  and 
ed  on  account  of  the  nomadic  tribes  by  vhich 
the  country  vas  inhabited.  The  southern  part  of  das  I 
couotrr  «  sandv,  Wwl,  and  parched  hv  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  ternary  along  the  shore  of  the  JKedtme  I 
nean  is  more  frr.  e,  producing  the  olive  in  creat  abun¬ 
dance.  It  conta-.ns  at  this  day  many  towns  and  pop- 
-  x  T.  gvs.  The  »t  >  rrn  part  *s  lull  of  .....  < 

•ad  bills,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  with  lughhr 
fertile  banks,  yielding  the  finest  and  most  abundant 

I  crops.  The  Carthaginian  territory  contained  most  of 
what  nov  constitutes  fie  pwaMMs  (f  Tunis, 
TKpoK,  and  perhaps,  at  its  prnwt  extent,  parts  of 
■  Algeria  and  Morocco.  The  city  of  Carthage  stood 
I  not  tar  from  the  modern  city  of  Tun's. 

The  ’  .-lory  of  this  nation  is  more  oheure  than  that 
1  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  of  the  same  age.  The 
works  of  the  native  Carthaginian  writers  ate  all  lost ; 
j  nor  ts  any  mention  made  of  Carthage,  in  its  early  times. 


b\  :be  Oners  and  R.  Tjar.  bisccriaas.  except  :a  cases 
slut  the  hiaory  of  fiat  country  is  cowsecbed  vifi 
:ve  arr.  rs  of  their  own  m:  .yjs.  We  possess.  :  s 
true,  Ktsnle  accwaste  of  fie  wars  of  Carthage  with 
Syracuse  and  Roane,  ia  the  works  of  Mybcas,  Dioda 
r.ts. iy.  and  Arp  an:  h. :  rcre  of  these  wr  -.  rs 
the  history  of  that  coaatty  as  a  prissaty  subject-  The 
ocfv  tv  tces  which  we  hare  of  tbe  ear'y  :  srory  of 
Garbage,  am-  foetid  in  Jtssir..  a  Rottvaa  writer.  vr}» 
took  theoa  ftoa  TVeoaasspus,  a  Crank  The  conari- 
tuboe  of  Carthage  b  described  by  Arissod*  in  his  IV>S- 
The  ihudariaHB  tut  called  CardMsnet  by 
fit  Cheeks,  and  f\rw  by  the  Rossaas;  vbeacc  fit 
wr.rs  tt  .th  OartV-C'.'  w  ere  cahc.1  fbnitc  wars. 

The  nonS-ro  sIkw-s  of  Africa  appe  ar  to  have  hoe  a 
occupied  hvvre  the  arrival  of  the  adventurers  whs 
toend od  Car. - .vcr  tb.wr  s  tbat  a  N.  r.b- 

ero  Africa,  frvxu  Egv-rt  to  the  A  Tan  tv  tVear..  was 
needed  by  the  tribes  that  fled  before  lae  liradsns  aader 
Joshua,  at  fit  conquest  of  Canaan  This  n liana , 
hviwew'r,  » not  supported  by  the  toviwoay  of  nay 
other  writer.  The  PhoNachas  traited  fiat  toaatry  ia 
soran  of  their  caiheat  aaokaan  interpriwn,  nad  foaadrd 
a  settlement  at  I'tica;  but  the  dare  of  this  event  is 
unknown.  Cartbage  was  undoubecsily  founded  by  the 
Phurr.  ,*  an*.  M.ist  arv  ent  writers  agmre  a  f.  .  «  r.g 
i^n  oM  st.irv  or  tradtuon  w  rich  represent  tb  s  deed  as 
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having  been  performed  by  Dido,  or  Elissa,  a  princess 
of  Tyre.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  that  city,  who  was  father 
to  Jezebel,  mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Sichseus,  or  Sicharbas,  a  rich  Tyrian  prince.  Pyg¬ 
malion,  king  of  Tyre,  was  her  brother  ;  and  that  mon¬ 


arch  having  treacherously  put  Sicha-us  to  death  in  unit  i  I 
to  seize  his  wealth,  Dido  made  her  escape  with  a  hand 
of  followers,  and  after  long  wandering  about  the  Med-  j 
iterranean,  landed  on  the  African  shore,  in  the  Gulf  of  1 
Utica. 

Tho  wanderers  were  kindly  received  by  the  people 


Dido  selecting  the  Site  of  her  Colony. 


of  Utica,  who  regarded  them  as  their  own  kindred. 
Dido  resolved  to  found  a  city  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
bargained  with  the  inhabitants  for  a  piece  of  land. 
They  refused  to  sell  more  than  an  ox-hide  would  en¬ 
close  ;  and  the  terms  being  agreed  upon,  the  Tyrians 
overreached  the  Africans  by  cutting  the  hide  into  a 
long  string,  and  claiming  all  the  land  which  it  enclosed. 
Such  is  the  story  which  is  related  in  all  the  common 
histories  of  Carthage.  We  have  no  means  of  know  ing 
whether  it  be  true  or  not ;  but  a  similar  tale  has  been 
related  in  the  history  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  year  846  B.  C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  of 
the  foundation  of  Carthage,  though  different  dates  are 
assigned  to  it  by  different  chronologers.  The  city,  in 
fact,  consisted  of  three  distinct  portions,  which  were 
probably  erected  at  different  times. 

Carthage  occupied  a  very  commanding  position,  both 
for  commerce  and  security  against  enemies.  It  stood 
on  a  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide  bay,  which  was 
shut  in  by  promontories  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
shelter  to  a  large  navy.  This  peninsula  was  about 
forty-five  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  joined  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  an  isthmus  three  miles  in  breadth.  On  this 
neck  stood  the  citadel,  called  Byrsa ,  occupying  the 
summit  of  a  rock.  The  harbor  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  consisted  of  two  divisions  —  an 
inner  and  an  outer  port.  The  inner  port  was  called 
Cotlion ,  or  the  “  cup.”  Both  of  these  were  strongly 
defended  by  nature. 

The  history  of  Dido  has  probably  received  some 
embellishments  from  the  writers  who  have  related  the 
early  events  of  Carthaginian  history.  Jpstin  relates 
that  Iarbas,  king  of  the  Mauritanians,  wishing  to  marry 
the  queen  of  Cartilage,  sent  for  ten  of  the  principal 
men  of  that  place,  and  laid  his  proposals  before  them, 
threatening  to  declare  war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  These 
ambassadors,  on  their  return  to  Carthage,  were  afraid 
to  make  the  communication  in  direct  terms  to  the 


queen,  and  practised  a  stratagem  to  ensnare  her.  They 
informed  her  that  Iarbas  desired  to  have  some  person 
sent  to  him  who  was  capable  of  civilizing  and  instruct 
ing  him  and  his  subjects;  but  that  no  Carthaginian 
could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  quit  his  home  and 
friends,  to  live  among  these  barbarous  people,  who  were 
as  wild  as  the  beasts  in  their  own  woods.  Dido 
replied  indignantly,  by  asking  them  if  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  decline  such  a  proposal,  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  for  the  good  of  a  country  to  which  they  owed 
their  lives.  They  then  delivered  the  king’s  message, 
and  bade  her  set  them  a  pattern,  and  sacrifice  herself 
for  the  country’s  welfare. 

The  queen,  finding  herself  ensnared,  determined 
to  commit  suicide,  either  to  avoid  the  indignity 
of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  barbarian,  or  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  vow  which  she  had  previously  made  to 
her  husband,  Sichseus.  She  accordingly  erected  a 
funeral  pile,  and  caused  herself  to  be  burnt  upon  it, 
exclaiming  with  her  last  breath  that  she  was  going  to 
her  husband,  as  they  had  requested  her  to  do.  It  is 
probable  that  this  account  was  very  little  relied  upon  as 
authentic  history  in  ancient  times,  for  we  find  Virgil  giv¬ 
ing  a  different  story  of  the  death  of  Dido  in  the  .Km  id. 
lie  represents  Aeneas  as  escaping  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Troy,  and  visiting  Carthage  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  about  the  Mediterranean.  I  >ido  received 
him  with  great  hospitality,  and  became  so  interested 
in  the  relation  which  he  gave  of  his  adventures,  that 
she  was  smitten  with  a  strong  passiou  for  him.  .'Eneas, 
however,  deserted  her  in  consequence  of  a  celestial 
warning,  and  the  unhappy  queen  destroyed  herself  on 
a  sepulchral  pile,  when  she  saw  the  sails  of  his  fleet 
disappearing  at  sea.  This  romantic  fiction,  whether 
the  invention  of  Virgil  himself,  or  one  of  popular  ori¬ 
gin,  was  well  calculated  to  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  which  always  existed  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians. 


INVASION  OF  SICILY  AND  SARDINIA.  ,  g]5 


View  of  Ancient  Cartilage. 


CHAPTER  CCXCII. 

800  to  500  B.  C. 

Story  of  the  Philceni  —  Invasion  of  Sicily  — 
Treaty  with  the  Romans — Alliance  with 
the  Persians. 

The  first  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  seem  to  have 
been  undertaken  to  free  themselves  from  the  tribute 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Africans.  They  afterwards 
carried  their  arms  against  more  distant  tribes  in  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauritania.  By  repeated  conquests,  they 
extended  their  dominions  till  they  touched  the  limits 
of  Cyrenaica  in  the  East.  This  was  a  colony  of  Greeks 
formed  by  Battus,  a  Lacedaimonian  leader,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Carthage  and  Egypt.  A 
|  dispute  arose  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
[  nations,  which  they  agreed  to  settle  in  this  manner : 

|  Two  young  men  were  to  set  out  from  each  city  at  the 
same  time,  and  walk  toward  each  other :  the  spot 
i  where  they  met  was  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary. 

I  The  two  Carthaginians  proved  swifter  of  foot  than 
i  their  antagonists,  and  gained  considerable  distance  in 
J  the  Cyrenian  territory  before  they  were  met.  The 
!  Cyrenians  contended  that  their  rivals  had  fraudulently 
set  out  before  the  stipulated  time,  and  refused  to  stand 
to  the  agreement,  unless  the  Carthaginians,  to  remove 
all  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing,  would  consent  to  be 
buried  alive  on  the  spot  where  they  had  met.  The 
two  Carthaginians,  who  were  brothers,  of  the  name  of 
Philseni,  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  over  their  grave,  with  two  altars  to  their 
memory,  on  which  divine  honors  were  paid  them. 
This  spot  was  long  held  sacred  as  the  eastern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire. 

For  three  hundred  years  after  this  event,  we  have 
hardly  any  historical  record  of  the  Carthaginians. 
During  this  time,  the  government  seems  to  have  changed 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  or  oligarchy;  but%)f 
the  date  or  circumstances  of  this  change  we  know 
nothing.  In  this  interval,  however,  thus  lost  to  history, 
the  Carthaginians  must  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
wealth,  power,  and  civilization.  They  are  first  men- 

i! 


tioned  after  this  period  by  Herodotus,  who  states  that, 
in  the  year  539  B.  C.,  they  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Tuscans,  and  had  a  navy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ships.  These  two  powers  were  at  war  with  the  Phoca;- 
ans,  who  had  formed  settlements  in  the  Island  of  Corsica, 
in  their  progress  from  the  coast  toward  the  southern 
shores  of  France.  The  historian  Justin  informs  us 
that  about  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  with  their  neighbors  in  Africa,  and  that 
they  were  victorious  through  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
their  general,  Malcus.  Under  the  command  of  this 
leader,  they  made,  for  the  first  time,  a  descent  upon 
Sicily,  and  subjected  a  great  part  of  that  island. 

Their  success  in  Sicily  encouraged  them  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  Sardinia ;  but  this  design  miscarried. 
Malcus  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  half  his  forces. 
The  Carthaginians  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment 
against  the  unfortunate  general  and  his  surviving  sol¬ 
diers.  The  remonstrances  against  this  unjust  decree 
were  unheeded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  army, 
returning  to  Africa,  marched  against  the  city  and  laid 
siege  to  it,  having  first  called  the  gods  to  witness  that 
they  were  unwillingly  driven  to  these  extreme  meas¬ 
ures.  The  senate  and  people  now  felt  that  their  con¬ 
dition  was  desperate,  and  began  to  repent  of  the  course 
they  had  taken.  In  this  conjuncture,  Curtalo,  the  son 
of  Malcus,  happened  to  return  to  Carthage  from  Tyre, 
to  which  place  he  had  been  sent  with  a  tenth  part  of 
the  Sicilian  spoils,  as  an  offering  to  the  temple  of  Her¬ 
cules.  The  Carthaginians  made  him  their  mediator 
to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  army. 
He  proceeded  on  his  mission  clad  in  his  robes  as  priest 
of  Hercules.  But  his  father  was  so  far  from  being 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
crucified.  The  citizens,  dismayed  by  this  act  of  reso¬ 
lute  severity,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Malcus  used 
his  victory  with  more  moderation  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  man  who  had  perpetrated  an  act  of 
such  unnatural  cruelty.  He  put  to  death  ten  of  the 
senators  by  whose  advice  the  decree  against  him  han 
been  adopted.  This  appears  to  have  terminated  the  1 
dissensions  between  the  army  and  the  citizens.  Some 
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time  afterward,  Malcus,  being  suspected  of  aiming  at 
the  sovereignty,  was  put  to  death. 

During  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the 
Carthaginian  power  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  that  monarch.  He  planned 
an  expedition  against  Carthage,  and  attempted  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Phoenicians  to  join  with  him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  these  people  refused,  alleging,  in  excuse, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  their  kinsmen.  Cambyses, 
having  no  ships  of  his  own,  was  in  consequence  obliged 
to  abandon  his  design. 

The  first  transaction  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Romans  recorded  in  history,  took  place  507  13.  C., 
the  first  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  from 
Rome,  when  the  Carthaginians  sent  an  embassy  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  The  objects  of 
this  treaty  were  purely  commercial.  *  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  admitted  the  Romans  to  their  capital  and  their 
colonial  possessions,  but  excluded  them  from  all  the 
richer  and  more  fertile  part  of  their  African  territory. 
Mago,  who  succeeded  Malcus  as  the  leading  man  ut 
Carthage,  was  the  founder  of  the  powerful  family  that 
gave  birth  to  Hanqibal.  tJnder  the  administration  of 
Mago,  the  affairs  of  Carthage  flourished  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  its  army  was,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
into  a  state  of  discipline  and  subordination.  Hasdrubal 
and  Hamilcar,  the  sons  of  Mago,  succeeded  to  his 
power  in  the  state. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  war  upon  the  Greeks,  applied  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  assistance  in  this  enterprise,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  This  monarch  is  said  also  to  have  sent 
an  embassy  to  Carthage  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Carthaginians  to  abstain  from  human  sacrifices, 
from  eating  dog’s  flesh,  and  from  entombing  their  dead. 
We  are  not  informed  how  these  proposals  were  re¬ 
ceived.  An  alliance  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Persians  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  in  the 
following  manner :  About  500  13.  C.,  the  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  in  Sicily  being  perpetually  harassed  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  Spartans.  This  application  was 
fruitless ;  but  the  Carthaginians  being  apprehensive 
that  the  Sicilians  would  procure  the  aid  of  some  other 
nation,  resolved  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Xerxes, 
king  of  Persia.  By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  invade  Sicily  with  all 
their  forces,  while  Xerxes  marched  into  Greece  with 
the  whole  military  strength  of  the  Persian  empire. 


CHAPTER  CCXCIII. 

•  480  to  242  B.  C. 

Disasters  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  — 
Expedition  of  Hanno —  The  First  Punic 
War — Story  of  Itegulus. 

The  Carthaginians  made  great  preparations  for  this 
war.  Xerxes  supplied  them  with  immense  sums  of 
money.  Yet  the  armament  was  so  enormous  that 
three  years  elapsed  before  the  fleet  and  army  were 
completely  equipped.  The  forces  comprised  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  principally  mercenaries,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships  of  war  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  transports.  This  great  expedition  met  with  a 
course  of  disasters  equal  to  those  which  attended  the 


Spanish  Armada,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Scarcely  had  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  when  it  was  scattered 
by  a  storm,  in  which  the  commander’s  baggage  was 
lost — a  calamity  which  the  Carthaginians,  w  ith  their 
customary  superstition,  considered  as  ominous  of  tho 
misfortunes  which  ensued.  The  army  landed  at  Pa-  • 
normus,  near  Palermo,  (480  B.  C.,)  and  marched  into 
the  interior.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Himera,  in 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  utterly  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  killed.  The 
rest  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  Carthaginian 
general,  we  are  told,  sacrificed  human  victims,  during 
the  battle,  in  hopes  of  propitiating  the  gods;  but  finding 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  going  against  him,  he  rushed 
into  the  flames  of  the  sacrificial  pile,  and  perished. 
The  Carthaginian  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic¬ 
tors,  so  that  only  twenty  ships  escaped  from  Sicily. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  expedition  did  not  end  here  ; 
the  ships  were  lost  in  a  storm ;  a  small  boat  alone  sur¬ 
vived  to  reach  Carthage.  Such  is  the  story  of  this 
gigantic  military  expedition,  which  has  perhaps  been 
much  exaggerated  and  embellished  by  popular  credulity 
and  the  love  of  the  marvellous  so  common  to  the 
early  Greek  waiters. 

The  pride  of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely 
humbled  by  this  overwhelming  catastrophe.  The 
senate  despatched  an  embassy  to  Gelon,  the  tyrant  or 
king  of  Syracuse,  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  granted 
on  condition  that  the  Carthaginians  should  pay  two 
thousand  talents,  build  two  temples  to  consecrate  the 
treaty,  and  abolish  human  sacrifices.  This  treaty  de¬ 
serves  honorable  mention,  as  being  the  first  recorded 
in  history  which  contains  a  stipulation  for  the  general 
benefit  of  humanity.  It  was  followed  by  a  tranquil 
period  of  seventy  years,  during  which  Carthage  appears 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  its  political  prosperity. 
It  was  probably  in  this  interval  that  the  Carthaginians 
sent  two  fleets  to  explore  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
and  Europe.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Hanno, 
who  took  w  ith  him  thirty  thousand  colonists  of  the 
naval  population,  whom  he  distributed  in  six  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  African  coast,  between  the  Straits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  and  the  River  Senegal,  though  the  precise  limit 
of  his  voyage  to  the  south  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  other  expedition,  under  Himilco,  sailed  round  the 
coast  of  Spain  as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre.  Either 
about  this  time  or  previously,  the  Carthaginians  had 
discovered  the  Canaries,  called  anciently  tho  Fortu¬ 
nate  Islands.  But  the  original  accounts  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  are  very  indistinct.  The  ancient  geographers 
state  that  a  large  island,  with  rivers  and  forests,  existed 
in  this  quarter,  the  situation  of  which  was  kept  con¬ 
cealed  as  a  state  secret  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  was 
supposed  that  they  intended  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  in 
case  of  some  great  calamity.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  had  discovered  the  western  continent;  but 
there  appears  no  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  their 
ships  ever  sailed  farther  west  than  the  Canaries  and 
Madeira. 

While  Carthage  retained  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
a  rival  state  was  growing  up  in  Italy,  before  whose 
conquering  arms  she  was  destined  to  fall.  Rome  at 
first  seemed  very  unlikely  to  become  a  rival  to  Carthage 
in  naval  strength ;  yet  so  jealous  were  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  of  the  ambition  of  this  republic,  that  in  the  first 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Romans  should  not  enter  the  ports  of  Sicily.  Tht 
Carthaginians  had  sent  a  second  expedition  to  thi- 
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island,  about  410  B.  C.,  which  was  more  successful 
than  the  first,  and  gave  them  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  above  one  hundred 
and  fifiy  years.  But  their  connection  here  kept  them 
engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  at  length  brought  on 
a  series  of  struggles  with  the  Romans.  The  first  of 
these  collisions,  called  the  first  Punic  war ,  broke 
out  261  B.  C.  The  Romans  despatched  an  army  un¬ 
der  Regulus  into  Africa,  which  penetrated  some  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  country.  On  the  banks  of  the  Badagra, 
a  small  river  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Carthage,  the  march  of  the  army  was  stopped  by  a 
monstrous  serpent,  which  infected  the  waters  of  the 
stream,  poisoned  the  air,  and  killed  animals  by  its 
breath.  When  the  Romans  went  to  the  river  for 
water,  this  huge  monster  attacked  them,  and  squeezed 
them  to  death  in  his  folds,  or  swallowed  them  alive. 
Ilis  hard  and  thick  scales  were  proof  against  their 
darts  and  arrows,  and  they  were  compelled  to  use 
their  military  engines,  which  cast  huge  stones  at  him. 
By  the  help  of  these  formidable  machines,  the  serpent 
was  killed.  But  bis  dead  body  corrupted  the  air  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  water  of  the  rivers,  spread¬ 
ing  so  great  an  infection  that  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  decamp.  Regulus  sent  to  Rome  the  skin  of  this 
monster,  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 
It  was  hung  up  in  a  temple,  and  preserved  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  Such  is  the  story  related 
by  Livy,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers.  It  is  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated. 

Regulus  at  first  obtained  many  advantages  over  the 
Carthaginians ;  but  in  a  great  battle  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  Carthaginians  were  so  en¬ 
raged  against  him  for  his  arrogant  behavior  during 
his  first  successes,  that  they  treated  him  with  great 
cruelty.  If  we  may  believe  the  Romans,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  had  only  food  enough 
to  keep  him  from  starving.  To  heighten  his  sufferings, 
the  Carth  iginians,  knowing  him  to  be  greatly  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  an  elephant,  kept  one  of  these  animals 
constantly  near  him,  that  he  might  not  enjoy  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  repose.  As  the  war  was  protracted,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  met  with  more  success,  and  the  Carthaginians 
began  to  use  their  prisoner  less  cruelly.  They  allowed 
him  to  accompany  their  ambassador  to  Rome  with 
proposals  for  a  peace.  Regulus  took  a  solemn  oath 
to  return  to  Carthage  in  case  the  negotiation  should 
fail.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  refused  to  enter 
the  gates,  regarding  himself  as  a  slave  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  Ilis  wife  and  children  came  out  to  meet 
him ;  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  declined 
their  caresses. 

Regulus  might  have  obtained  his  liberty  by  advising 
the  Romans  to  make  peace  ;  but  preferring  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  interest  of  his  country  to  his  own 
welfare,  be  gave  his  opinion  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  proposals,  in  consequence,  were  rejected, 
and  Regulus,  true  to  his  oath,  returned  to  Carthage. 
The"  people  of  that  city,  it  is  said,  were  exasperated 
to  the  highest  degree  by  his  patriotic  behavior,  and 
vented  their  rage  against  him  by  the  most  barbarous 
tortures.  They  imprisoned  him  for  a  long  time  in  a 
dismal  dungeon;  then,  cutting  off  his  eyelids,  they 
drew  him  out,  and  exposed  him  to  the  noonday  sun. 
They  next  threw  him  into  a  chest,  or  cask,  stuck  full  of 
sharp  spikes ;  and  after  he  had  suffered  a  long  series 
of  torments  in  this  manner,  he  was  nailed  to  a  cross, 
where  he  expired.  This  story  has  been  repeated  by 
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most  historians  of  the  Punic  wars ;  but  its  truth  may 
well  be  doubted.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Regulus  died  a  natural  death  at  Carthage,  and  that  the 
story  of  his  tortures  is  an  invention  of  the  Romans,  to 
palliate  the  cruelties  which  they  afterwards  exercised 
towards  their  conquered  rivals.  Cicero  and  Seneca 
indeed  allude  to  the  martyrdom  of  Regulus  as  an  his¬ 
torical  fact ;  but  we  must  consider  that  the  popular 
version  of  the  story  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  therefore  was  likely  to  be 
regarded  with  favor  by  these  writers.  In  this  manner 
a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  all  nations  has  be¬ 
come  falsified. 


CHAPTER  CCXCIV. 

242  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  698. 

The  Second  Punic  War  —  Exploits  of  Hanni¬ 
bal  —  Ruin  of  the  Carthaginian  Power  — 
The  Third  Punic  War  —  Siege  and  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Carthage — Rebuilding  of  the  City — 
Its  final  Extinction. 

After  twenty-four  years  of  obstinate  and  bloody 
contest,  both  nations  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war. 
The  Romans,  however,  had  somewhat  the  advantage, 
and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace.  The  Carthaginians 
gave  up  their  possessions  in  Sicily  and  the  Lipari 
Islands,  and  agreed  to  pay,  within  twenty  years,  twenty- 
two  hundred  talents  of  silver — about  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  first  Punic  war  ended 
242  B.  C.  But  another  war  soon  broke  out,  almost 
equally  disastrous  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  merce¬ 
nary  troops,  who  had  served  in  Sicily,  were  disbanded 
in  Africa,  after  the  peace,  without  being  fully  paid 
They  rose  in  rebellion  under  two  chiefs,  devastated 
the  country,  threatened  the  city,  and  carried  on  the 
war  for  several  years.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles, 
the  Romans  seized  upon  the  Carthaginian  colonies  in 
Sardinia.  The  Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to  resent 
this  treacherous  act,  but  they  sent  an  army  under 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  to  make  conquests  in  Spain.  This 
general  conquered  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  founded  the  city  of  Barcelona. 
Pie  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law 
Hasdrubal,  who  took  Hannibal  as  his  colleague.  The 
people  of  Saguntum,  who  still  resisted  the  arms  of 
the  Carthaginians,  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 
The  senate  received  the  proposal  favorably,  and,  after 
some  negotiation,  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  the 
Carthaginians  relinquished  all  claim  to  that  part  of 
Spain  east  of  the  Ebro. 

But  the  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians  could  not  continue  long.  A  fierce  and  incon- 
trollable  enmity  inspired  each  nation  against  its  rival, 
and  soon  burst  out  into  open  hostility.  On  the  death 
of  Hamilcar,  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies 
devolved  upon  Hannibal,  who  was  then  twenty-four  [ 
years  of  age.  So  strongly  did  the  national  spirit  pre¬ 
vail  in  his  family,  that  his  father  carried  him  to  the 
altar  when  a  boy,  and  compelled  him  to  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal,  having  strengthened 
his  army  in  Spain,  by  ample  preparations,  began  hos¬ 
tilities  against  the  Romans  by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum. 
(218  B.  C.)  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  sec-  I  i 
ond  Punic  war  —  a  struggle  in  which  the  martial  j 
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genius  of  the  Carthaginian  genera!  achieved  the  most  j 
wonderful  victories,  and  gained  him  the  reputation  of 
i  the  greatest  military  commander  of  his  age. 

During  the  first  Punic  war,  Carthage  had  lost  her 
finest  coionics, —  the  Island  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  the 
Lipari  Isles,  —  all  of  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Rome.  She  had  now  recovered  from  the  losses  of 
that  war,  and  Hannibal  determined  to  revenge  the 
injuries  she  had  inflicted  upon  his  country.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  in  Spain,  a 
large  city  subject  to  Rome,  and  situated  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  near  the  present  town  of  Valencia.  Faith¬ 
ful  to  their  alliance,  and  expecting  succors  from  Rome,  , 
the  people  made  the  most  determined  resistance  for 
eight  months.  They  were  at  last  reduced  to  such 
fearful  extremity  for  food,  tl  they  killed  their  infant 
children,  and  fed  upon  thei  blood-and  flesh.  Filled 
with  a  horrid  despair,  they  fir  ally  erected  an  immense 
pile  of  wood,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  the  men  first  hurled 
their  women,  slaves,  and  treasures  into  the  blaze,  and 
then  plunged  into  it  themselves.  Hannibal  now  en¬ 
tered  the  city ;  but,  instead  of  finding  rich  spoils,  he 
only  witnessed  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  solitude  of  that 
scene  might  have  touched  even  a  warrior's  heart. 
The  present  town  of  Murviedo,  the  site  of  the  an- 
i  cient  Saguntum,  and  the  witness  of  these  horrid 
scenes,  still  abounds  in  remains  of  Roman  architec- 
j  lure. 

The  war  thus  begun,  was  the  most  formidable  in 
which  Rome  had  ever  been  engaged.  Hannibal,  who 
had  determined  upon  the  invasion  of  Italy,  spent  the 
winter  in  making  his  preparations.  Leaving  a  large 
force  in  Africa,  and  also  in  Spain,  to  defend  these 
points,  he  set  out,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  218,  with 
eighty  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  to 
fulfil  his  project. 

His  course  lay  along  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  whole 
distance  to  Rome  being  about  one  thousand  miles  by 
the  land  route  which  he  contemplated.  When  he  had 
traversed  Spain,  he  came  to  the  Pyrenees,  a  range 
of  mountains  separating  that  country  from  Gaul,  now 
France.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  wild  tribes  of 
fierce  barbarians;  but  he  easily  drove  them  back.  He 
|  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  traversed  Gaul,  and  came  at 
last  to  the  Alps,  which  threw  up  their  frowning  battle¬ 
ments,  interposing  a  formidable  obstacle  between  him 
|  and  the  object  of  his  expedition.  No  warrior  had 
I  then  crossed  these  snowy  peaks  with  such  an  army ; 
and  none  but  a  man  of  that  degree  of  resolution  and 
self-reliance  which  will  not  be  baffled,  would  have 
hazarded  the  fearful  enterprise.  Napoleon  accom¬ 
plished  the  task  two  thousand  years  afterward,  but 
J  with  far  greater  facilities. 

Hannibal,  after  a  march  of  five  months,  descended 
|  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  poured  down 
upon  the  soft  and  smiling  plains  of  Italy.  The  north- 
|  ern  portion,  called  Cisalpine  Gaul ,  was  peopled  with 
northern  tribes,  long  settled  in  the  country.  They  were 
desirous,  however,  of  throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  therefore  favored  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Han¬ 
nibal,  whose  urmy  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  his 
march,  especially  in  crossing  the  Alps,  remained 
among  some  of  these  people  for  a  time,  to  recruit, 
and  then  proceeded  southward  toward  Rome. 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Tessino,  he  was  met  by 
a  Roman  army  despatched  against  him ;  but,  after  a 
bloody  conflict,  he  was  victorious.  In  a  few  weeks, 
he  again  encountered  the  Romans,  and  again  he  tri¬ 


umphed.  Thus  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  fell 
into  his  hands ;  and  these  people,  relieved  from  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  army,  aided  him  freely  with 
every  kind  of  supplies. 


Hannibal  looking  down  on  the  Plains  of  Italy. 


Rome  now  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest  activ¬ 
ity.  She  was  not  yet  softened  by  luxuries,  nor  cor¬ 
rupted  by  indulgence ;  she  did  not,  therefore,  yield  to 
fear,  as  in  after  days,  when  the  wild  leaders  of  the 
north  poured  down  from  the  Alps  like  an  avalanche. 
She  was  alarmed,  but  yet  she  met  the  emergency 
with  courage  and  resolution.  Every  artisan  in  the 
city  was  busy  in  preparation  ;  the  senate  were  revolv¬ 
ing  deep  schemes  ;  generals  held  councils  of  war ; 
soldiers  were  recruited  and  trained  ;  the  people  ran 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  telling  the  last  news,  and 
recounting  some  marvellous  legend  of  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  and  their  dreaded  leader.  All  was  bustle  and 
preparation. 

When  the  spring  of  the  year  217  B.  C.  arrived 
two  Roman  armies  took  the  field ;  one  under  the  con¬ 
sul  Flaminius,  and  the  other  under  the  consul  Ser- 
vilius.  Hannibal  first  marched  against  Flaminius ; 
but  in  passing  the  swamps  of  the  River  Arno,  his  army 
suffered  greatly,  and  he  himself  lost  one  of  his  eyes. 
Soon  after  this,  Flaminius,  who  was  a  rash  and 
headstrong  man,  came  up  with  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  Thrasymenus,  and  gave  the  Carthaginians  bat¬ 
tle.  Here,  again,  the  genius  of  Hannibal  triumphed. 
The  conflict  was  dreadful,  and  the  water  of  the  lake, 
where  the  armies  met,  was  red  with  blood.  But  the 
Romans  were  totally  defeated. 

After  this  event,  a  famous  general,  Quintius  Fabius 
Maximus,  was  appointed  dictator  of  Rome,  and,  under 
his  direction,  a  new  policy  was  adopted.  Instead  of 
sending  armies  to  act  offensively  against  Hannibal  at 
a  distance,  the  defensive  system  of  warfare  was  rigidly 
observed.  This  prudent  course,  adopted  by  Fabius, 
has  given  a  signification  to  his  name ;  the  Fabian 
policy  being  a  term  which  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  prudent  policy.  It  is  thought  that  Washington, 
in  our  revolutionary  war,  imitated  this  great  Roman 
general. 

But  the  successes  of  Hannibal  and  the  disasters  of 
Rome  had  not  yet  ended.  In  the  year  216,  another 
battle  was  determined  upon,  and  Hannibal  met  the 
enemy  at  Cannse,  near  the  present  city  of  Naples. 
Here,  again,  the  Romans  were  defeated  with  dreadfu' 
slaughter.  Not  less  than  forty  thousand  of  their  boI- 
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dicrs  were  slain.  To  this  day,  the  relics  of  the  fight 
are  ploughed  up  from  the  ground,  and  the  spot  where 
the  battle  took  place  is  called  the  Field  of  Blood.  If 
the  red  stain  has  long  since  vanished  from  the  soil, 
time  cannot  wash  out  the  bloody  record  from  the 
memory  of  man. 

Beside  this  fearful  carnage,  ten  thousand  Roman 
soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Carthaginian 
loss  was  small.  We  can  only  account  for  such  events 
as  these  by  the  supposition  that  Hannibal,  whose 
army  was  scarcely  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  a  man  greatly  superior  in  capacity  even 
to  the  able  and  practised  generals  of  Rome,  who  were 
sent  against  him.  Nothing  in  modern  times  has  been 
witnessed,  to  compare  with  his  achievements,  except 
those  of  Napoleon,  operating  in  the  same  countries, 
and  also  contending  against  disciplined  troops  and 
generals  long  practised  in  the  military  art. 

The  whole  of  Lower  Italy  was  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Hannibal.  He  had  entered  the  country  by 
the  north,  and,  having  passed  Rome,  was  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  peninsula.  It  would  seem  that  he 
was  now  near  the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  and 
that  the  imperial  city  must  fall  before  him  ;  but  such 
was  not  the  event.  A  defensive  system  was  still  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  city  being  too  formidable  for  attack, 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  look  around  for  aid.  He 
applied  to  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  Syracusans, 
but  the  Romans  contrived  to  keep  both  occupied  at 
home. 

Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  had  charge  of 
the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain,  where  he  conducted 
the  war  with  ability.  In  a  great  battle,  he  defeated 
the  Romans ;  and  two  generals,  by  the  name  of  Scipio, 
fell.  Another  Scipio  was  sent  thither,  and  he  soon 
recovered  in  Spain  what  the  Romans  had  lost  there. 
Hasdrubal  now  left  that  country  to  join  his  brother, 
and,  crossing  the  Alps  without  opposition,  reached 
Italy.  Before  he  could  effect  the  junction  he  desired, 
he  was  met  by  the  Roman  forces,  his  army  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  himself  slain.  Hannibal  was  now 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Yet  he  continued  to 
sustain  himself  here  for  a  series  of  years  without  call¬ 
ing  upon  Carthage  for  supplies. 

Scipio,  having  finished  the  war  in  Spain,  now 
transported  his  army  across  the  Mediterranean  ;  thus 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa ,  and  giving  rise  to  an 
expression  still  in  vogue,  and  significant  of  effective 
retaliation.  By  the  aid  of  Masinissa,  a  powerful 
prince  of  Numidia,  now  Algeria,  he  gained  two  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  obliged 
hastily  to  recall  their  great  commander  from  Italy. 
He  landed  at  Leptis,  and  advanced  near  Zama,  five 
days’  journey  to  the  west  of  Carthage.  Here  he  met 
the  Roman  forces,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  total  defeat.  The  loss  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  immense,  and  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace.  This  was  granted  on  humiliating  terms  by 
Scipio,  called  Africamis  after  this  victory.  Hannibal 
would  still  have  resisted,  but  he  was  compelled  by 
his  countrymen  to  submit.  Thus  ended  the  second 
Punic  war,  200  B.  C.,  having  continued  about  eigh¬ 
teen  years. 

By  this,  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage  was  utterly 
annihilated,  and  the  country  was  reduced  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  state  to  that  of  a  dependency  of 
the  Romans.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace,  all  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  possessions  in  Spain  were  given  up,  together 
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with  all  the  colonies  of  the  nation  out  of  Africa. 
The  Romans  also  seized  all  the  ships  of  war  and  ele-  j 
phants,  and  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  pay  large 
sums  of  money,  and  to  stipulate  not  to  make  war  with-  I 
out  the  consent  of  the  Roman  senate. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Carthage  exhibits 
a  melancholy  and  affecting  picture  of  the  humilia¬ 
tion  and  decline  of  a  proud  and  powerful  state. 
The  Carthaginians  observed  the  treaty  faithfully  for 
half  a  century,  and  bore  patiently  the  insults  of  the  j 
Romans,  and  the  arrogance  of  their  ally,  Masinissa, 
king  of  Numidia.  At  length,  the  encroachments  of 
the  chief  caused  a  complaint  to  be  laid  before  the 
Roman  senate,  who  despatched  a  body  of  deputies  j 
into  Africa  to  investigate  the  matter.  Cato  the  Cen¬ 
sor  was  one  of  these.  The  stern,  inflexible  old  Ro¬ 
man  examined  every  part  of  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Carthage,  and  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  which  it  still  retained. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  nothing  but  the  ruin  of  this 
city  could  insure  the  safety  and  supremacy  of  Rome  ; 
and  this  belief  kept  so  constant  a  possession  of  his 
mind,  that  whenever  he  made  a  speech  in  the  senate, 
he  always  concluded  with  these  words,  Delenda  est 
Carthago ,  “  Carthage  must  be  destroyed  ”  —  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  per¬ 
tinacity  with  which  Cato  urged  this  subject,  at  length  j 
had  its  effect,  and  the  Romans  embraced  the  first 
pretext  for  quarrelling  with  the  Carthaginians.  This 
pretext  was,  that  the  latter  had  made  war  aganist  the 
Numidians,  contrary  to  the  treaty.  The  Carthaginians,  j 
however,  had  only  defended  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  Masinissa ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Ro-  j 
mans  from  declaring  war  against  them,  149  B.  C. 

The  terrified  Carthaginians  attempted  to  appease  i 
their  haughty  enemies  by  the  most  humble  submis-  j 
sions.  They  banished  all  their  citizens  who  had  in-  ! 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  and  surrendered  j 
their  arms  and  military  stores,  consisting  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  complete  suits  of  armor,  two  thousand  i 
catapults,  and  an  immense  number  of  spears,  swords, 
bows,  and  arrows.  The  Romans,  having  thus  disarmed 
their  submissive  rivals,  ordered  them  to  abandon  their  | 
city,  which  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  informed  that  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  dwell  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea,  nor  to 
build  any  fortified  residence.  When  these  cruel  and 
terrible  orders  were  made  known,  the  unfortunate 
Carthaginians  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  aston-  j 
ishment,  and  indignation.  The  populace  kindled  into 
rage.  Despair  and  frenzy  succeeded,  in  every  breast, 
to  dejection  and  pusillanimity.  Every  method  which 
ingenuity  could  suggest  was  put  in  requisition  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  replace  the 
arms  which  they  had  so  foolishly  and  shamefully  sur¬ 
rendered.  They  demolished  their  houses  to  supply  i 
the  docks  with  timber.  Palaces  and  temples  were 
converted  into  workshops.  Gold  and  silver  vases  and 
statues  supplied  the  want  of  brass  and  iron.  The 
women  sacrificed  their  ornaments,  and  even  cut  off 
their  hair  to  make  cordage.  The  Romans,  believing 
that  a  city  without  arms  could  make  no  resistance, 
attacked  them  in  expectation  of  an  easy  and  imme¬ 
diate  conquest,  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  their  fleet 
was  burnt  by  the  Carthaginian  fire-ships.  Hasdrubal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  would  have  cut  the  Roman 
army  to  pieces,  but  for  the  skill  of  Scipio  Ahnilianus, 
who  succeeded  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  legions  | 
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with  a  hotly  of  cavalry.  For  two  years,  the  Romans 
could  gain  no  advantage  over  their  enemies. 

Scipio,  at  length,  being  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command,  laid  siege  to  Carthage.  I  he  siege  was 
pressed  for  three  years,  during  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  fought  and  suffered  with  the  greatest  heroism  : 
but,  at  length,  these  wretched  people,  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  agnin  offering  their  submission, 
and  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  comply  with 
nnv  terms  except  the  destruction  of  their  city.  But 
the  cruel  determination  of  the  Roman  senate  was 
.  inflexible,  and  Scipio,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to 
prefer  humanity  to  revenge,  was  obliged  to  reject  their 
offers.  He  gained  possession  of  one  of  the  gates  by  a 
stratagem,  and  thus  the  Romans  made  their  way  into 
Carthage.  During  six  days,  the  inhabitants,  animated 
1  by  despair,  continued  to  dispute  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the  buildings  when 
compelled  to  abandon  them.  The  whole  city  was  thus 
laid  in  ashes.  Of  the  seven  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
i  itants,  only  fifty  thousand  survived  :  the  remainder 
I  perished  by  famine,  the  sword,  and  the  flames.  Has- 
drubal,  who  had  displayed  the  t.alents  of  a  brave  and 
,  I  skilful  commander,  till  the  city  was  irrecoverably  lost, 
!  begged  his  life  of  the  conquerors ;  but  his  wife,  load¬ 
ing  him  with  reproaches,  stabbed  her  children,  and  then 
threw  herself  into  the  flames. 


Burning  of  Carthng*. 


Carthage  burnt  for  seventeen  days,  and  such  parts 
of  the  city  as  the  flames  could  not  destroy  were  de¬ 
molished  by  the  Romans,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate,  that  the  whole  city  should  be  mzed 
i  to  the  ground.  This  catastrophe  took  place  B.  C. 

146.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction,  it  was  one  of  the 
'  most  wealthy  and  magnificent  cities  in  the  world. 

1  This  act  is  a  dark  stain  on  the  Roman  character.  A 
I  great  nution  was  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  all  its 
literature  and  arts  were  destroyed.  Civilization  in 
j  Northern  Africa  was  thrown  back  for  centuries.  The 
j  colonies  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  shores  of  the 
I  Atlantic  were  forgotten,  and  the  key  to  the  maritime 
j  discoveries  and  foreign  trade  of  this  people  was  lost. 
Such  was  the  brutal  nnd  hard-hearted  policy  of  Rome, 
w  hich  could  perpetrate  the  most  barbarous  cruelties 
rather  than  endure  the  shadow  of  a  rival. 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  Carthaginian  popula¬ 
tion,  which  had  survived  the  ruin  of  the  city,  was  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  in  different  quarters,  nnd  the  nation  may 


be  said  to  have  been  extinguished.  For  thirty  years, 
the  spot  where  Carthage  stood  remained  a  desert. 
After  this,  the  Gracchi,  who  were  then  in  power  ut 
Rome,  began  a  scheme  of  colonizing  the  place  with 
Roman  settlers.  We  hear  little  more  of  this  under¬ 
taking  till  the  time  of  Julius  Cmsar,  who  sent  reenforce¬ 
ments  to  the  colony.  Augustus  also  contributed  to 
this  work,  nnd  under  his  auspices  a  new  city  was  built 
and  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  occupied  a  part  of 
the  site  of  the  old  city,  and  in  course  of  time  rose  to 
considerable  importance  ns  the  capital  of  that  part  of 
Roman  Africa.  In  Christian  history,  it  is  known  for 
its  councils,  and  for  the  spiritual  labors  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  It  was  taken  A.  D.  439,  by  the  Vandals  under 
Genseric,  and  was  retaken  from  the  Vandals  by  Beli- 
sarius,  in  533.  Lastly,  it  was  captured  nnd  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  in  698.  Thus  ended  the  second  Car¬ 
thage,  after  an  existence  of  seven  centuries.  Some 
ruins  arc  yet  visible  on  that  part  of  the  coast  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Carthage ;  but  there  are  no  relics  extant 
of  the  Tyrian  city  except  some  cisterns,  and  perhaps 
the  fragments  of  an  aqueduct. 


CHATTER  CCXCV. 

Government ,  Military  System,  Religion,  Chat- 

acter,  Manners,  fyc.,  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  varied  much 
at  different  periods.  In  Africa,  it  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
prised  three  hundred  and  sixty  cities  in  the  days  of  its 
highest  prosperity.  In  other  parts,  it  extended  over  u 
great  part  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Malta 
and  tlie  Balearic  Isles.  Of  the  population  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions,  nothing  can  be  said  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  city  of  Carthage  was  unsurpassed,  in  its 
day,  for  wealth,  splendor,  populousness,  and  commer¬ 
cial  activity. 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  at  first  monarchi-  1 
cal ;  but  the  Carthaginian  monarchy  hardly  belongs  to  j 
historical  times.  All  the  great  deeds  of  this  people  1 
are  those  of  the  republic.  The  government  comprised  j 
three  bodies,  the  stijf'etes,  or  chief  magistrates,  the 
senate,  and  the  third  estate.  The  suffetes  were  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Roman  consuls ;  their  name  appears  to  be 
the  same  with  that  of  the  shophelim,  or  “judges,”  of 
the  Hebrews.  They  exercised  both  civil  and  military 
authority,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  commanding 
the  armies  in  war.  The  senate  was  composed  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  state.  This  body  exercised 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
with  the  power  of  making  law  and  appointing  to  all 
offices  civil  and  military.  When  their  vote  was  not 
unanimous,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people;  otherwise 
their  decision  was  absolute.  The  third  estate  was  a 
popular  body.  On  the  first  establishment  of  the  re¬ 
public,  this  body  took  no  active  part  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  people  ac¬ 
quired  wealth,  they  claimed  a  share  of  influence  in 
the  government,  and  ut  length  absorbed  nearly  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  They  instituted  a  council 
of  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  called  the  “  tribunal 
of  the  hundred,”  and  intended  as  a  check  upon  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  senate.  The  members  were  : 
|  elected  for  life,  and  five  of  their  number  had  u  supreme  ! 
power  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Carthaginian  constitution  was  considered,  bv 
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many  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  a  pattern  of  political 
wisdom  ;  and  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  recommends 
it  as  a  model  to  other  nations.  lie  states  that,  during  a 
space  of  five  hundred  years,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  republic  down  to  his  own  time,  no  tyrant  had 
j  destroyed  the  liberty  of  tbe  state,  and  no  demagogue 
had  stirred  up  the  people  to  anarchy.  By  the  wisdom 
of  its  laws,  Carthage  had  been  able  to  avoid  the  oppo¬ 
site  evils  of  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  de¬ 
mocracy  on  the  other.  The  nobles  did  not  engross 
the  whole  power,  as  at  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Rome  ;  nor 
did  the  people  exhibit  the  factious  spirit  of  an  Athenian 
mob,  or  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  a  Roman  rabble. 
During  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  however,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  popular  body  were  characterized  by 
fickleness,  tyranny,  and  oppression. 

The  military  strength  of  Carthage  was  derived  not 
only  from  the  resources  of  their  own  commerce  and 
industry,  but  from  the  nations  tributary  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  which  furnished  both  men  and  money.  The  Car¬ 
thaginian  armies  were  generally  composed  of  merce¬ 
nary  troops,  which  were  taken  from  various  nations, 
the  selection  being  made  of  such  as  bore  the  highest 
reputation.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  from  Numidia, 
and  constituted  the  main  strength  of  most  of  their 
armies.  The  Balearic  Isles  furnished  slingers  who 
were  accounted  the  most  skilful  in  the  world.  Spain 
provided  the  heavy  infantry.  By  the  employment  of 
mercenary  troops,  the  Carthaginians  spared  the  blood 
of  their  own  people  ;  but  this  was  balanced  by  a  great 
disadvantage.  The  mercenaries,  who  were  accustomed 
to  measure  their  fidelity  by  the  pay  they  received, 
were  always  ready,  on  the  least  discontent,  or  the 
expectation  of  a  higher  reward,  to  desert  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  turn  their  arms  against  their  former  associates. 
Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginian  state,  being 
sustained  only  by  these  foreign  supports,  was  shaken 
to  the  foundation  when  they  were  removed.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  their  commerce  was  interrupted,  or  their 
naval  armaments  defeated,  the  Carthaginians  imagined 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  sunk  into 
despondency,  as  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  first 
war  with  Rome. 

In  addition  to  their  mercenaries,  the  Carthagin- 
ans  had  a  small  body  of  troops  levied  among  their 
own  citizens.  This  was  a  sort  of  school,  in  which  the 
Ilower  of  their  nobility,  and  those  whose  talents  and 
ambition  prompted  them  to  aspire  to  the  first  dignities 
in  the  state,  learnt  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war. 
From  among  these  were  selected  all  the  general 
officers  of  their  armies.  They  were  too  jealous  to 
intrust  high  commands  to  foreigners,  though,  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  occasions,  this  appears  to  have  been  done. 

We  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  religion  of 
the  Carthaginians  as  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  worshipped  a  number  of  deities  ;  but 
two  of  these  were  prominent  above  the  others.  One 
was  the  goddess  Caclestis,  or  Urania,  called  by  Tertul- 
lian  the  “  promiser  of  rain,”  and  by  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah  the  “  queen  of  Heaven.”  She  was  probably 
the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Astarte.  This  goddess  was 
invoked  on  the  occasion  of  great  calamities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  droughts,  to  which  the  northern  parts  of  Africa 
have  always  been  subject.  The  second  deity  was 
Saturn,  probably  the  Moloch  of  Scripture.  The  san- 
■  guinary  worship  of  this  god  was  derived  from  the 
Tyrians.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  both 
at  Tyre  and  Carthage.  The  victims  were  generally 
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children  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  is  probably  owing 
the  fable  of  Saturn  devouring  his  own  offspring. 
Persons  who  wished  to  avert  any  great  calamity,  and 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  purchased  those  of  the  ! 
poor,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  j 
merit  of  so  great  a  sacrifice.  At  first,  these  children 
were  inhumanly  burnt  either  in  a  furnace,  or  enclosed 
in  a  flaming  statue  of  Saturn.  The  cries  of  the  un¬ 
happy  victims  were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  Mothers  made  it  a  merit  to  view  this 
shocking  spectacle  with  dry  eyes  and  without  a  groan. 

If  a  tear  or  sigh  stole  from  them,  the  sacrifice  was 
deemed  less  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  the  effects  of 
it  were  lost.  Afterwards,  it  appears  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  making  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire,  in  which  they  frequently  perished. 

The  Carthaginian  generals  looked  upon  it  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  duty  to  begin  and  end  all  their  enterprises 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Their  treaties  were 
always  sanctioned  by  very  solemn  religious  adjura¬ 
tions.  The  following  are  the  words  used  in  a  treaty 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Macedonians,  as 
reported  by  Polybius :  “  This  treaty  was  concluded 
in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo  ;  in  the 
presence  of  the  genius  [deemon]  of  the  Carthaginians, 
of  Hercules  and  Iolaus ;  in  the  presence  of  Mars, 
Triton,  and  Neptune  ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  con¬ 
federate  gods  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  rivers,  the  fields,  and  the  waters ;  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  the  gods  who  rule  over  Carthage.” 

According  to  the  statement  of  Tertullian,  the  bar¬ 
barous  practice  of  human  sacrifices  prevailed  in  the 
Carthaginian  territory  long  after  the  ruin  of  the  city,  t 
It  was  abolished  by  the  proconsul  Tiberius ;  but  the  i 
date  of  this  event  is  not  exactly  known. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  their  general  character,  were 
regarded  as  crafty  and  avaricious.  The  Romans,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  always  their  deadly  enemies,  have 
been  the  chief  authority  on  which  these  accounts  have 
been  given.  “  Punic  faith  ”  was  a  proverbial  phrase 
at  Rome  to  signify  falsehood  ;  but  it  is  always  unsafe  to 
judge  of  a  nation  from  the  testimony  of  its  enemies. 
Probably  the  Carthaginians  could  have  said  as  much 
of  the  perfidy  and  falsehood  of  the  Romans.  The 
love  of  gain,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  a  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  Carthaginian  character.  This 
reputation  even  attached  to  the  new  city,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Augustine.  A  mountebank  once  promised 
the  citizens  of  this  place  that  he  would  discover  to  them 
their  most  secret  wishes,  in  case  they  would  come  on 
a  day  appointed  to  hear  him.  When  they  were  all 
assembled,  he  told  them  they  wished  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  Every  man’s  conscience  pleaded  guilty  to  [ 
the  charge,  and  the  mountebank  was  dismissed  with  1 
applause  and  laughter. 

These  people  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great  i 
proficiency  in  the  fine  arts.  No  works  of  sculpture 
or  painting  from  their  hands  have  come  down  to  us ;  1 1 
though  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  industry 
with  which  the  Romans  labored  to  destroy  every  mori-  1 
ument  of  Carthaginian  greatness.  Of  the  style  of 
architecture  peculiar  to  the  Carthaginians/we  have  no  j 
account.  Their  capital  abounded  with  magnificent  I 
buildings,  and,  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity,  was  i 
twenty-three  miles  in  circuit.  The  country  around 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  covered  with  villas 
The  population  in  the  environs  was  great. 
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CHAPTER  CCXCVI. 

Commerce ,  Trade,  Colonics,  Monetary  System, 
and  celebrated  Characters  of  Carthage. 

Thf.  Carthaginians,  in  their  anxiety  to  monopolize 
j  the  commerce  of  the  west,  opened  only  the  ports  of 
.heir  capitul  to  the  vessels  of  foreign  nntions,  exclud¬ 
ing  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  ports  of  their 
j  colonies,  in  order  to  avoid  a  competition  which  they 
judged  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  The  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries  was  facilitated  by  leagues  and 
alliances.  The  navigation  of  the  Carthaginians  ex¬ 
tended  to  almost  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
t  Mediterranean.  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they 
I  shared  with  the  Phoenicians  the  trade  carried  on  be- 
|  tween  Gades  and  the  Tin  and  Amber  Islands,  supposed 
;  to  be  the  British  Isles.  On  the  western  coast  of  Af- 
j  rica,  their  traffic  was  carried  on,  not  only  with  their 
own  colonies,  but  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  farther 
|  south.  Their  principal  Mediterranean  commerce  was 
with  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of 
Italy,  from  which  they  obtained  wines  and  oil  in  ex- 
!  change  for  negro  slaves,  precious  stones,  and  gold, 
which  they  procured  from  Africa,  and  for  cotton 
cloths,  which  were  manufactured  at  Carthage,  or  ob- 
1  tained  in  the  Island  of  Malta.  From  Corsica,  they 
procured  wax,  honey,  and  slaves ;  from  Sardinia,  corn  ; 
and  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  a  valuable  breed  of 
mules.  Sulphur  and  pumice  stone  were  articles  of 
trade  obtained  from  the  Lipari  Islands.  Iron  was  fur¬ 
nished  from  Elba. 

The  Island  of  Cernc  was  the  chief  commercial  mart 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Goods  were  trans¬ 
ported  from  it  to  the  main  land  in  boats,  and  bartered 
with  the  natives.  The  Carthaginian  exports  were  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  arms,  pottery,  saddles,  and  trinkets,  for 
which  they  obtained  gold,  raw  hides,  and  ivory.  They 
had  also  a  caravan  trade  between  theij  southern  settle¬ 
ments  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  From  the  districts 
bordering  on  the  desert  they  obtained  dates  and  salt ; 
from  beyond  the  desert,  negro  slaves  and  gold  dust. 
They  had  also  caravans  eastward,  between  the  two 
Syrtes,  which  extended  their  trade  to  Egypt.  The 
intercourse  with  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  barter.  The  ignorant  savages 
exchanged  valuable  commodities  for  showy  trifles, 
and  the  admission  of  foreign  competitors  in  this  trade 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  profits  of  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians. 

The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  discovered  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  constituted  a  rich  fund  of 
wealth,  which  enabled  them  to  sustain  their  long  wars 
against  the  Romans.  The  native  Spaniards  appear  to 
have  known  little  of  these  mineral  treasures,  which 
lay  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  at  least 
were  ignorant  of  their  value.  The  Phoenicians  were 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  ignorance.  They 
;  bartered  some  wares  of  little  value  for  the  precious 
metals,  and  made  great  profits.  When  the  Carthaginians 
became  masters  of  Spain,  they  made  a  discovery  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Americans  in  California.  They  dug 
deeper  into^he  earth,  and  laid  open  a  mass  of  riches, 
*  the  existence  of  which  had  hardly  been  suspected. 

1  After  the  Roman  conquest,  these  mines  continued  to 
be  worked.  The  labor  was  very  difficult ;  the  mines 
;  I  were  drained  of  water  by  pumps,  which  had  been  in¬ 
vented  by  Archimedes  in  Egypt.  Polybius  informs  us 


that  in  his  day,  forty  thousand  men  were  employed  in 
the  mines  of  Nova  Carthago,  which  produced  four 
thousand  dollars  a  day. 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  been  the  authors 
of  one  invention,  of  which  we  find  no  trace  among 
contemporary  nations,  nor  even  in  subsequent  times, 
for  many  ages.  This  was  a  species  of  national  bank¬ 
ing,  in  which  scaled  bags  of  metal  were  used  instead 
of  paper  notes.  These  bags  contained  pieces  of  a 
compound  metal,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  was  kept  secret,  to  prevent  counterfeiting. 
The  bags  were  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  mark  of  their  nominal  value.  This  i 
circulating  medium  was  current  only  among  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  ;  but  as  its  credit  was  sustained  by  the  ; 
government,  it  answered  the  common  purposes  of  J 
money.  This  fact  is  curious,  not  only  on  its  own 
account,  but  as  being  the  first  instance  on  record  of  I 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  currency  upon  credit. 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  great  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  gardening,  still  commerce  was  the 
particular  object  and  engrossing  pursuit  of  the  people. 

It  formed  the  chief  support  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
it  may  be  affirmed,  in  a  word,  that  the  power,  the  con¬ 
quests,  and  the  glory  of  the  Carthaginians  all  flowed 
from  their  commerce.  From  their  advantageous  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  central  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
extended  their  commerce  eastward  and  westward, 
till  it  comprised  all  the  maritime  countries  of  which 
they  had  any  knowledge.  From  Egypt,  they  imported 
fine  flax,  paper,  corn,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage ;  from 
the  Red  Sea,  spices,  frankincense,  perfumes,  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones ;  from  Tyre  and  Phoenicia, 
rich  stulls,  purple  and  scarlet,  tapestry,  costly  fur¬ 
niture,  and  works  of  art. 

Of  the  celebrated  men  of  Carthage,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  is  Hannibal,  whose  great  military  achieve¬ 
ments  Itave  been  already  mentioned.  After  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,  he  applied  himself, 
with  great  assiduity,  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the 
government  of  his  native  state.  In  this  he  was 
supported  by  the  people ;  but  he  incurred  the  dis¬ 
like  of  certain  leading  men  among  his  countrymen. 
These,  insensible  to  his  great  services,  and  only  guided 
by  their  jealousy,  sent  to  the  Roman  authorities  cer¬ 
tain  representations,  calculated  to  excite  their  suspicion 
and  arouse  their  anger  against  him.  Ambassadors 
were  accordingly  sent  to  Carthage,  to  demand  his 
punishment;  but  Ilannibal,  foreseeing  the  storm,  fled 
to  Tyre.  From  this  place  he  went  to  Ephesus,  and 
induced  Antiochus  to  declare  war  against  Rome,  (B.  C. 
196.)  He  had  himself  but  a  subordinate  command, 
and  when  the  war,  which  proved  unfortunate,  was 
over,  he  was  compelled  to  depart,  and  seek  a  refuge 
with  Prusias,  prince  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Romans,  being  uneasy  so  long  as  their  formidable  ene¬ 
my  was  alive,  sent  to  Prusias  to  demand  that  he  should 
be  given  up.  Hannibal,  now  driven  to  extremity,  and 
sick  of  life,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  B.  C.  183, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  this  wonderful  man  ex¬ 
cept  from  his  enemies,  the  Romans,  and  nothing  front 
them  but  his  public  career.  Prejudiced  as  are  these 
sources  of  evidence,  they  still  exhibit  him  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  that  has  ever  lived.  Many 
of  the  events  of  his  life  remind  us  of  the  career  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Like  him,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  great 
urmy ;  like  him,  he  was  repeatedly  victorious  over 
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of  Rome,  and  without  asking  for  assistance  from 


disciplined  and  powerful  forces  in  Italy ;  like  him,  he 
was  finally  overwhelmed  in  a  great  battle;  like  him, 
he  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general ;  like  him,  he 
was  the  idol  of  the  army ;  like  him,  he  was  finally 
driven  from  his  country,  and  died  in  exile.  No  one 
achievement  of  Bonaparte’s  life  was  equal  to  that  of 
Hannibal  in  crossing  the  Alps,  if  we  consider  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  had  to  encounter ;  nor  has  any  thing  in  gen¬ 
eralship  surpassed  the  ability  he  displayed  in  sustaining 
himself  and  his  army,  for  sixteen  years,  in  Italy,  in  the 
face  *  ~ 
his  own  country 

During  this  whole  period,  he  never  once  dismissed 
his  forces ;  and  though  they  were  composed  of  Africans, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks,  —  per¬ 
sons  of  different  laws,  languages,  and  habits,  —  never 
was  any  thing  like  mutiny  displayed  among  them. 
How  wonderful  was  the  genius  that  held  such  a  vast 
number  of  persons  —  the  fiery  spirits  of  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  —  subject  to  one  will,  and  obedient  to 
one  authority  !  Where  can  we  look  for  evidence  of 
talent  superior  to  this  ?  We  cannot  doubt  that  Hanni¬ 
bal,  in  addition  to  his  great  mind,  possessed  those  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications,  which  enabled  him  to  exercise 
powers  of  fascination  over  all  those  persons  who  came 
into  his  presence  ;  and  that,  in  this  respect  too,  he 
bore  a  resemblance  to  Napoleon. 

We  may  not  approve,  yet  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
admire,  the  unflinching  hostility  of  Hannibal  to  Rome. 
He  had  been  taught  this  in  his  childhood ;  it  came 
with  the  first  lessons  of  life,  and  from  the  lips  of  a 
father;  he  had  sworn  it  at  the  altar.  Rome  was  the 
great  enemy  of  his  country  ;  and  as  he  loved  the  last, 
lie  must  hate  the  first.  His  duty,  his  destiny,  might 
serve  to  impel  him  towage  uncompromising  war  against 
Rome  ;  for  this  he  lived  —  for  this,  at  last,  he  died. 

Nor  can  we  believe  that  this  sentiment,  which  formed 
the  chief  spring  of  his  actions,  was  unmixed  with  pa¬ 
triotism.  Indeed,  this  was  doubtless  at  its  very  root. 
It  was  for  the  eclipse  that  she  cast  over  Carthage  that 
he  would  annihilate  Rome.  It  was  from  a  conviction 
that  one  of  these  great  powers  must  give  way  to  the 
other — that  the  existence  of  Rome  boded  destruction 
to  Carthage  —  that  he  waged  uncompromising  and 
deadly  war  upon  the  former. 

That  Hannibal  was  patriotic,  is  evinced  also  by  the 
reforms  which  he  sought  to  effect  in  the  government 
of  his  country.  These  had  for  their  object  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large.  For  this,  he  obtained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  mass,  while  he  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  few.  It  is  no  evidence  against  him  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  thus  excited  ;  for  such  has  too 
oflen  been  the  fate  of  the  lover  of  his  country. 

Mago  was  another  famous  Carthaginian  general ; 
he  not  only  distinguished  himself  by  his  victories,  but 
by  his  pen.  He  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  hus¬ 
bandry,  which  the  Roman  senate  held  in  such  esteem, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  they  ordered  these 
hooks  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  Hanno,  the  naval 
commander  who  led  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  wrote  an  account  of  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  which  is  extant  at  the  present  day  in  a  Greek 
translation.  Clitomachus  of  Carthage,  called,  in  the 
Punic  tongue,  Hasdrubal,  was  the  most  eminent  philoso¬ 
pher  of  this  nation.  He  succeeded  the  Greek  teacher 
Camcades,  and  maintained  the  honor  of  the  Academic 
sect.  Cicero  pronounces  him  a  more  sensible  and 
studious  man  than  the  generality  of  his  countrymen. 


He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  in  one  of  which 
he  endeavors  to  console  his  unhappy  countrymen, 
who,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
Pc rence,  the  admired  author,  who,  from  being  a  slave 
at  Rome,  lose  to  high  literary'  honors,  was  a  native 
Carthaginian. 


CHATTER  CCXCVII. 

800  E.  C.  to  A.  D.  40. 

Numidia.  —  'Fhe  Alassyli  and  Masscesyli — 
H  ars  with  Carthage  —  Masinissa —  Jngur- 

tha  —  Juba.  —  Mauritania. 

Numidia  was  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
east  by  the  Carthaginian  territory,  south  by  the  Desert, 
and  west  by  Mauritania.  It  comprises  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Bled  el  Jerid.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Roman  conquest,  it  was  occupied  by  two 
distinct  nations,  the  Massyli  in  the  east,  and  the 
Masstesyli  in  the  west.  Their  territories  were  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  River  Ampsagas.  The  aboriginal  Nu- 
midians  were  a  brave  and  active  race,  accustomed 
to  endure  fatigue  and  hardship.  They  rode  fearlessly 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  often  made  nocturnal 
attacks  on  their  enemies.  The  name  of  Numidia , 
or  Nomadia ,  as  this  country  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
was  derived  from  the  nomadic  or  pastoral  habits  of 
the  people. 

The  Carthaginians,  during  the  infancy'  of  their  state, 
appear  to  have  paid  tribute  to  the  Numidians  and  Mau¬ 
ritanians  ;  but  about  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  former  were  powerful  enough  to 
vanquish  these  nations  in  battle,  and  released  them¬ 
selves  from  this  badge  of  dependence.  There  is  no 
connected  history  of  the  Numidians  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  appear  to  have  had  their  kings  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  despatched  an  army  under  Hamil- 
car  to  ravage  their  country.  This  design  was  carried 
into  effect  with  the  utmost  severity.  Hamilcar  plun¬ 
dered  and  laid  waste  every  thing  before  him,  crucify¬ 
ing  all  the  inhabitants  that  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
caused  such  indignation  and  resentment  among  the 
Numidians,  that  they  and  their  posterity  ever  after¬ 
ward  bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians. 

During  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Numidians  be¬ 
came  embroiled  in  the  hostilities  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  When  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  to  attack 
Carthage,  he  was  joined  by  Masinissa ,  king  of  Nu¬ 
midia,  with  a  largo  body  of  cavalry.  This  chief  had 
at  first  allied  himself  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  made 
war  against  the  Romans  in  Spain.  By'  a  succession  of 
singular  events,  he  repeatedly  lost  and  recovered  his 
dominions,  which  at  length  were  bestowed  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  on  Syphax,  prince  of  the  Getulians,  who  bad 
married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  a  lead¬ 
ing  man  in  Carthage.  This  injustice  so  alienated  Masi- 
nissa  from  the  reigning  government,  that  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Romans.  Amid  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  the  Carthaginians,  Syphax  refused  to  desert  them, 
and  fought  bravely  in  every  battle ;  but  being  deserted 
by  his  followers,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  mortal  enemy,  Masinissa.  Sophonisba 
shortly  afterward  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  the  wife  of  her  captor.  Scipio,  the 
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Roman  commander,  was  displeased  with  this,  fearing 
that  the  influence  of  Sophonisba  would  be  exerted  to 
draw  away  her  husband  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans ;  he  refused  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  and 
claimed  Sophonisba  as  a  prisoner.  The  unfortunate 
princess  swallowed  poison  to  escape  the  indignity  of 
Roman  servitude. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Carthage,  Masinissa  was 
confirmed  in  his  authority  over  Numidia,  and  the  crown 
descended  to  his  posterity.  About  the  year  120  13.  C., 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  disturbed  by  the 
Jugurthine  war.  Jugurtha  was  an  illegitimate  nephew 
I  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia.  This  monarch,  on  his 
death-bed,  divided  the  kingdom  between  his  two  sons, 
i  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal ,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha. 
I  The  latter  was  a  bold,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
person ;  he  was  not  content  with  his  own  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  but  determined  to  reign  sole  master. 

,  lie  murdered  Hiempsal,  expelled  Adherbal,  and  seized 
|  the  whole  of  Numidia.  The  fugitive  prince  sought 
refuge  at  Rome,  and  succeeded  at  first  in  engaging 
the  senate  in  his  interests.  But  Jugurtha  managed  to 
bribe  the  senators,  and  obtained  from  them  a  decree 
ordering  that  the  kingdom  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  claimants.  Impunity  stimulated  the 
usurper  to  fresh  crimes.  lie  made  war  upon  Adher¬ 
bal,  gained  possession  of  his  person  by  a  capitulation, 
and,  in  violation  of  his  word,  put  him  to  death.  Even 
this  atrocity  failed  to  arouse  a  sense  of  justice  in  the 
Roman  senate;  and  Jugurtha  would  have  escaped 
unpunished,  had  not  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
exposed  the  profligate  venality  of  the  aristocracy  in  a 
general  Assembly  of  the  people,  and  persuaded  them 
to  send  Cassius,  the  praetor,  into  Africa,  to  bring  Jugur¬ 
tha  to  Rome,  that  the  afFair  might  be  legally  investi¬ 
gated. 

Jugurtha  was  compelled  to  present  himself  at  Rome  ; 
but  by  bribery  and  management,  he  gained  so  many 
friends  in  the  senate,  that  he  would  have  stifled  all 
inquiry  into  his  misdeeds,  had  his  prudence  been  equal 
to  his  capacities  for  intrigue.  But  his  outrageous  bar¬ 
barism  in  murdering  his  cousin  Massiva,  at  Rome,  was 
exposed,  and  caused  such  indignation  among  the  cit¬ 
izens,  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  city  to 
save  himself  from  popular  rage.  The  Romans  sent  an 
army,  under  Metellus,  to  take  possession  of  Numidia. 
Jugurtha  fought  many  battles  in  defence  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  baffled  the  invaders  w  ith  such  skill  as  to  cause 
serious  alarm  at  Rome.  At  length,  Metellus  drove  him 
from  his  dominions,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asy¬ 
lum  w  ith  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  Caius  Marius 
succeeded  to  the  command,  (B.  C.  106,)  and  defeated 
the  united  armies  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus.  The 
Moorish  king,  terrified  by  his  losses,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  betray  Jugurtha;  and  this  profligate  usurper, 
after  having  been  exhibited  in  triumph  by  Marius  at 
Rome,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  starved 
to  death. 

The  crown  of  Numidia  was  bestowed  on  Hicmp- 
sal  II.,  by  w  hom  it  was  transmitted  to  his  son  Juba.  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter  occurred  the  civil  wur  between 
■  Pompcy  and  Carsar.  This  conflict  was  extended  to 
the  shores  of  Africa.  Juba,  whose  claims  to  the  crown 
|  had  been  opposed  in  the  Roman  senate  by  Cesar,  took 
the  side  of  Pompey ;  but  all  efibrts  to  sustain  his  party 
in  Africa  were  unavailing.  Ca;sar  defeated  Scipio 
Metellus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  in  that  countrv; 
uid  Juba,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 


the  victor,  caused  his  own  friend  Petreius  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Numidia  fell  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans.  But  Caisar  was  too  well 
acquainted  w  ith  the  manners  of  the  people  to  establish 
a  regular  provincial  government  over  them.  He  pre¬ 
served  the  monarchical  forms  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  and  gave  the  crown  to  Juba,  a  son  of 
the  deceased  king,  who  was  a  youth  at  that  time,  and 
had  been  educated  at  Rome  in  all  the  learning  and 
accomplishments  suitable  to  his  rank. 

This  monarch,  Juba  II.,  is  represented  by  historians 
us  a  very  extraordinary  person.  According  to  Pliny, 
who  frequently  quotes  his  writings,  he  was  a  curious 
and  indefatigable  collector  of  historical  records.  He 
extracted  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Punic,  and  African 
chronicles,  every  thing  valuable  and  interesting  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  history  of  his  own  country,  combining  those 
materials  in  a  regular  and  finished  narrative.  This 
history,  unfortunately,  has  perished  in  the  general  wreck 
of  ancient  literature. 

Juba  acquired  the  esteem  of  Augustus,  who  carried  j 
him  as  a  companion  in  all  his  expeditions.  At  the  end 
of  the  civil  war,  when  the  family  of  Cleopatra,  queen 
of  Egypt,  were  received  under  the  Roman  protection, 
Augustus  gave  a  daughter  of  Cleopatra  to  Juba  fora 
w  ife,  with  the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  for  a  dowry. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Juba  and  Cleopatra,  reigned  over 
the  united  kingdoms ;  but  his  life  was  most  unfortunate. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion,  which  was 
quelled  only  by  a  great  expense  of  bloodshed.  After¬ 
ward  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  Caligula  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  command  of 
that  tyrant,  who  is  supposed  to  have  coveted  his  riches. 
Numidia  was  reduced  to  a  province  at  his  death. 

Mauritania  was  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  east  by  Numidia,  south  by  the  territory  of  the 
Getulians,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  ancient  lim¬ 
its  cannot  be  settled  with  much  precision  ;  but  the  king¬ 
dom  is  supposed  to  have  comprised  the  northern  part 
of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  the  w  estern  part  of 
Algiers. 

The  Mauri,  an  aboriginal  race,  who  w'ere  the  ear¬ 
liest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  fables  of  ancient  mythology.  Neptune  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  prince  of  Mauritania.  Next  to 
him  were  Atlas  and  Antaeus,  w  ho  are  celebrated  for 
their  wars  with  Hercules.  According  to  the  legends 
of  this  country,  Antaeus  defeated  many  of  the  armies 
of  1  Iercules ;  but  the  latter,  having  intercepted  a  strong 
body  of  Libyans,  w  ho  were  marching  to  the  assistance 
of  Antaeus,  gave  him  a  total  overthrow,  in  which  the 
latter  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men  were  killed. 
This  decisive  action  subjected  all  Libya  and  Mauritania 
to  the  dominion  of  Hercules.  From  this  historical 
fact  arose  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  the  lattei 
of  whom  is  represented  as  a  giant  of  enormous  size 
These  two  being  engaged  in  single  combat,  Hercules 
threw  his  antagonist  to  the  ground  several  times ;  but 
finding  him  receive  fresh  strength  as  often  as  he  fell 
upon  his  mother  earth,  he  lifted  him  up  into  the  air, 
and  squeezed  him  to  death.  There  is  an  ancient  fable, 
also,  that  Hercules  took  the  globe  from  Atlas  uj>on  his 
own  shoulders,  overcame  the  dragon  that  guarded  the 
orchard  of  the  Hesperides,  and  made  himself  rnostei 
of  the  golden  apples  that  grew  there. 

These  fables  are  all  the  materials  we  luive  from  the 
early  history  of  Mauritania.  The  Romans  knew 
hardly  any  thing  of  this  country  before  the  time  of  the 
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Jugurthine  war.  We  have  already  alluded  to  its 
history  in  connection  with  that  of  Numidia.  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  who  reigned  over  these  two  king¬ 
doms,  Mauritania  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  but 
ihe  country  was  not  reduced  to  tranquillity  for  many 
years.  -/Edemon,  one  of  the  freedmen  of  King  Ptol¬ 
emy,  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  death,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  till  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  after 
which  Mauritania  was  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
empire,  and  shared  the  general  fortunes  of  the  states  of 
Northern  Africa. 


CHAPTER  C  CXCYIII. 

A.  D.  150  to  647. 

Revolt  of  Firmus —  Invasion  of  the  Vandals  — 
Conquests  of  Genseric  —  Overthrow  of  the 
Vandals  by  Belisarius  —  Desolation  of 
Africa. 

Mauritania,  in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of 
Homan  Africa,  endured  great  sufferings  during  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  These  were  occasioned  by  the 
ferocious  character  of  the  barbarous  tribes  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  by  the  avarice  of  the  officers  who  were 
-  -it  by  the  imperial  court  to  exercise  the  government. 
In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  military  command  was  intrusted  to 
a  chief,  with  whom  sordid  views  of  interest  were  the 
leading  motives  of  action,  and  who  administered  his 
office  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  provinces, 
ir.d  the  accomplice  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  they 
were  assailed.  The  cities  were  compelled  to  shut 
their  gates,  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  from  the  marauders  of  the  desert.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  were  massacred,  their 
villages  burnt,  and  their  vines  and  fruit-trees  rooted  up 
or  consumed  by  fire.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities, 
Firmus,  the  son  of  Nabal,  a  Moorish  prince,  found 
means  to  possess  himself  of  the  sovereignty  of  Mauri¬ 
tania  by  murdering  his  brother.  Imitating  the  policy 
of  Jugurtha,  this  usurper  had  recourse  at  once  to 
policy  and  arms  ;  but,  finding  the  former  unavailing, 
lie  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
md  bade  defiance  to  the  Romans.  His  authority  was 
ioon  established  throughout  all  Mauritania  and  Nu¬ 
midia.  Romanus,  the  count  of  Africa,  was  unable  to 
resist  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and  Africa  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  empire  had  not  Theodosius,  a  much 
abler  general, been  sent  to  oppose  the  Moorish  usurper. 
Firmus,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Numidia,  and  withdraw  to  the  interior  of 
Mauritania.  Theodosius  pursued  him  into  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  finally  succeeded  in  taking 
.him  prisoner.  Firmus,  who  had  the  example  of 
Jugurtha  perpetually  before  his  eyes,  resolved  to  dis¬ 
appoint  the  triumph  of  his  adversary,  who  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  him  a  public  spectacle  at  Rome.  He 
committed  suicide  in  Africa,  A.  D.  386. 

The  death  of  Firmus,  however,  did  not  restore  tran¬ 
quillity  to  Africa.  Gildo,  his  brother,  had  been  allowed 
.o  retain  the  vast  possessions  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  treason  of  Firmus.  To  secure  his  fidelity  to 
the  empire,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count, 
and  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory.  His  ambition  increased  with  his  augmented 
|  power,  and,  amid  the  dissensions  which  preceded  the 
I  elevation  of  Theodosius  to  the  throne,  he  declared 
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himself  the  sovereign  of  Africa.  During  twelve  years, 
he  exercised  a  tyrannical  sway  in  that  country  ;  but, 
at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  an  army  was  sent 
to  Africa  against  the  usurper.  Gildo  made  great 
preparations  to  meet  this  attack.  He  drew  from  the 
deserts  of  Getulia  and  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas  a  large 
body  of  natives,  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  him 
as  their  hereditary  prince.  Finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  host  of  seventy  thousand  men,  he  boasted 
that  his  cavalry  would  trample  the  Roman  cohorts 
under  their  feet,  or  drive  them  into  the  sea.  But  the 
issue  of  the  first  battle  disappointed  his  hopes  ;  and 
Gildo,  deserted  by  his  troops,  escaped  on  board  a  ship, 
and  set  sail  for  Greece.  The  wind  proved  contrary, 
and  the  mariners  were  compelled  to  put  back  to 
Africa.  Gildo  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  followed  the  example  of  Firmus,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  A.  D.  413. 

A  few  years  after  this  revolution,  the  Vandals,  who 
had  invaded  Spam  under  their  commander  Genseric, 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  established  their 
camp  in  Mauritania.  Their  army  at  first  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  thousand  in  number,  but  they  received  a 
very  rapid  augmentation  from  the  Moors.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  endured  very  reluctantly  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  seized  with  eagerness  an  occasion  so  favor¬ 
able  for  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  gratifying  their 
revenge  upon  their  ancient  oppressors.  Thousands  of 
these  barbarians  issued  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara  and 
the  mountains  on  its  northern  border,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  Genseric.  He  also 
received  an  accession  to  his  numbers  from  the  sect 
of  the  Donatists,  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from 
the  Catholic  church  and  severely  oppressed.  Africa 
was  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Vandals  and  their  na¬ 
tive  allies.  Wherever  they  met  with  resistance,  they 
put  all  to  the  sword.  When  a  city  was  taken,  its  de¬ 
fenders  were  buried  in  its  ruins.  Where  hidden  wealth 
was  suspected,  torture  was  applied  without  mercy,  or 
regard  to  age  or  sex.  The  barbarians  took  pleasure 
in  effacing  every  mark  of  civilization  and  improve¬ 
ment.  They  rooted  up  the  fruit  trees  and  the  vines, 
destroyed  houses  and  churches,  and  even  slaughtered 
the  inhabitants,  that  their  unburied  bodies  might  infect 
the  air  and  spread  a  pestilence. 

In  439,  the  Vandals  captured  Carthage  ;  the  city 
was  abandoned  to  pillage,  and  the  whole  of  ■  Northern 
Africa  exhibited  a  frightful  scene  of  bloodshed  and 
desolation.  Genseric,  having  established  his  authority 
in  this  country,  prepared  to  pursue  the  Romans  into 
Italy.  He  determined  first  to  create  a  naval  power, 
both  for  his  own  security  and  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  of  conquest.  In  the  glens  of  Mount  Atlas  he 
found  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  seaport  towns  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  ship-building.  A  formidable  fleet  was  soon 
equipped,  the  Vandals  landed  in  Italy,  captured  and 
plundered  Rome,  A.  D.  455. 

The  pillage  of  the  city  lasted  fourteen  days  and 
nights,  and  all  that  could  be  found  of  public  or  private 
wealth  was  eagerly  conveyed  to  the  Vandal  ships. 
Among  the  spoils  the  splendid  relics  of  two  sanctuaries 
and  two  religions  exhibited  an  instructive  example  of 
the  uncertainty  of  earthly  things.  The  roof  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  adorned  the  Roman  Capitol,  was  torn 
down,  to  be  transported  to  Africa.  The  holy  instru¬ 
ments  of  Jewish  worship,  the  golden  table  and  the 
candlestick  with  seven  branches,  originally  framed 
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according  to  the  particular  instructions  of  Jehovah 
himself,  had  been  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  when  Titus  triumphed  in  the  conquest  of 
Judea.  They  w<  r<-  afterward  deposited  in  the  i'emple 
of  Peace.  Genseric  seized  these  sacred  trophies, 
which,  with  other  immense  treasures  of  ornament  and 
statuarv,  were  destined  to  embellish  his  capital  of 
Carthage.  The  ship  in  which  they  were  conveyed 
was  wrecked  ns  she  entered  a  harbor  in  Africa  ;  and 
these  relics  of  antiquity  may  possibly,  at  some  future 
day,  be  discovered  among  the  sands  of  the  Barbary 
coast,  ns  the  gigantic  monuments  of  ancient  Nineveh 
have  been  recently  disentombed,  after  lying  hidden 
under  ground  for  two  or  three  thousand  years. 

Genseric,  although  he  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
the  metropolis  of  the  West,  did  not  attempt  a  perma¬ 
nent  conquest  of  Italy.  lie  carried  home  to  Africa 
|  many  thousands  of  captives,  comprehending  some 
j  eminent  individuals  of  both  sexes,  whom  he  distributed 
among  his  followers.  Among  these  prisoners  was 
Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  whose 
eldest  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Hunnerie,  the  heir 
of  the  Vandal  monarch.  This  connection  with  the 
imperial  family  conveyed  to  the  Vandals  a  claim  on 
j  Home,  which  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  that 
J  age,  to  justify  the  frequent  inroads  which  the  nation 
I  afterward  made  upon  the  empire. 

Genseric  was  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  by 
I  means  of  his  naval  force,  kept  the  coasts  of  that  sea 
in  continual  terror.  At  length,  Leo,  the  emperor  of 
the  East,  resolved  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the 
grievous  scourge  to  which  it  had  been  so  long  sub- 
|  jected  by  the  new  masters  of  Northern  Africa.  lie 
despatched  an  expedition  from  Constantinople  consist- 
'  ing  of  eleven  hundred  ships  and  one  hundred  thousand 
;  men.  At  first  this  armament  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  Vandals,  but  the  superior  equipments  of  the 
latter  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  They  sent  fire¬ 
ships  into  the  midst  of  the  Greek  squadron,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  or  dispersed  the  whole  annada.  Genseric  again 
became  undisputed  master  of  the  sea,  and  was  allowed 
1  to  terminate  his  reign,  (A.  I).  533,)  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  disturbance  from  the  Romans  either  of  the  East 
or  the  West. 

The  Vandals  in  Africa  for  half  a  century  encoun¬ 
tered  no  enemy,  either  by  land  or  water,  to  whom  they 
were  not  superior.  But  the  accession  of  Justinian  to 
the  throne  of  the  united  empire  led  to  new  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  Africa.  The  sceptre  of  Genseric  had 
already  passed  through  his  son  Hunnerie  to  his  grand¬ 
son  Hildcric,  who,  being  of  a  mild  disposition,  and 
proving  unfortunate  in  war,  was  dethroned  by  Gelimer, 
u  chief  distinguished  bv  popular  qualities  and  a  high 
military  reputation.  He  possessed  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  imagined  him¬ 
self  able  to  encounter  any  force  which  the  Roman 
empire  could  send  against  him.  But  the  army  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  was  commanded  by  Belisarius,  the  ablest  gen¬ 
eral  of  his  age.  He  landed  in  Africa,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  encountered  by  the  Vandals,  commanded  by 
their  king.  The  battle  was  short ;  the  Romans  easily 
overthrew  and  dispersed  the  numerous  host  of  their 
enemies,  and  Gelimer  was  obliged  to  escape  to  the 
desert.  The  surrender  of  Carthage  followed  this  im- 
p<*r  •  victory  ;  the  citizens,  eager  to  receive  the  im- 
|mt  i!  deputy  ns  their  deliverer,  instantly  opened  their 
gn'es,  and  the  entrance  o*"  Belisarius  into  the  city  was  I 
eel. -bra  ed  by  a  splendid  spectacle. 


Gelimer,  though  defeated,  was  not  entirely  submu-i. 
His  army  was  rather  scattered  than  cutoff;  unit,  a 
his  followers  had  no  surer  resource  than  war,  thrv 
were  not  unwilling  to  second  his  endeavors  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  crown.  The  Moors,  sympathizing  with 
his  misfortunes  or  inflamed  with  the  love  of  pillage, 
supplied  him  with  some  hardy  recruits.  The  Vandals 
were  again  assisted  by  the  theological  dissensions  of 
the  Christians.  The  Arians  of  Africa,  who  foresaw 
in  the  success  of  Justinian  the  rejection  of  their  creed 
by  the  new'  authority,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Geli¬ 
mer.  A  new  army  was  collected,  which  outnum 
bered  that  of  Belisarius,  and  a  second  battle  resulted 
in  victorj'  to  the  imperial  troops.  Gelimer  fled  from 
the  field,  and  outstripped  the  speed  of  the  light  troops 
who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  Belisarius,  knowing 
that  it  would  he  vain  to  follow  his  rapit)  retreat  into 
the  mountains  of  Mauritania,  desisted  from  the  attempt, 
and  established  his  winter  quarters  at  Carthage.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  submitted  to  his  authority. 
All  the  cities  comprehended  in  the  modern  states  of 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  acknowledged  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Justinian,  which  extended  westward  as  fat 
as  the  town  of  Septem,  the  modern  Ceuta,  on  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  conquest  of  Barbary  was  completed  by  the 
capture  of  Gelimer,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountain  of 
Papua,  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Atlas.  Here  he  was 
besieged  for  a  long  time,  till  famine  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  lie  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  where  he  was  led  in  triumph  by  Belisarius.  As  he 
marched  through  the  streets  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
conqueror,  he  continually  repeated  the  words,  “  Vanity 
of  vanities  !  all  is  vanity !  ”  After  the  triumphal  show, 
however,  Gelimer  had  no  reason  to  impugn  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  emperor :  he  was  allowed  an  ample  estate 
in  a  pleasant  part  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  afiluence  and  repose. 

From  this  period,  the  descendants  of  the  warlike 
barbarians  who  followed  the  standard  of  Genseric  from 
Spain  into  Africa  cease  to  occupy  the  attention  of  his¬ 
tory  as  a  separate  people.  The  Vandal  warriors  en¬ 
tered  into  the  armies  of  Justinian  ;  the  lower  classes 
mixed  imperceptibly  with  the  dominant  population  , 
and  there  is  now  no  visible  evidence  of  the  great  con¬ 
quest  effected  by  German  tribes  on  the  shores  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  except  the  casual  occurrence  of  fair  complexions 
and  yellow  hair,  which  have  met  the  eyes  of  recent 
travellers  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 

The  dominions  of  Justinian  in  Africa  were  soon 
disturbed  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Moors,  who 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  aspire  to  the  eminence 
from  which  the  Vandals  had  been  compelled  to  de¬ 
scend.  They  carried  their  arms  from  the  Atlas  Moun¬ 
tains  to  the  sea-coast,  and  became  masters  of  all  the 
country  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  modem 
city  of  Algiers.  Solomon,  the  Byzantine  governor  of 
Africa,  marched  against  them.  He  attacked  and  cut 
to  pieces  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Moors,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  fugitives  into  the  mountains.  This  success, 
however,  was  followed  by  great  reverses  ;  and,  amidst 
these  wars,  such  was  the  desolation  of  the  African 
provinces,  that  a  traveller  might  have  wandered  whole 
days  through  the  country  without  meeting  a  human 
being.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals,  though  amounting 
to  six  hundred  thousand  individuals,  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  number  of  Moors  who  were  extirpated 
was  stiil  greater ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tne 
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Romans,  with  their  allies,  sustained,  from  the  ravages  of 
the  climate  and  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  a  loss  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals  combined. 
When  Procopius,  the  annalist  of  these  destructive  wars, 
first  landed  in  Africa  with  the  army  of  Bclisarius,  he 
was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  populousness  of 
the  country  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
less  than  twenty  years,  this  busy  scene  was  converted 


almost  into  a  solitude,  hive  millions  of  human  beings 
had  perished  by  war,  famine,  and  disease.  A  long 
period  of  weakness  and  dissension  ensued,  when,  at 
last,  the  mixed  population  of  Northern  Africa  were 
roused,  as  if  from  a  long  slumber,  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Saracen  hordes  from  Egypt.  This  event 
brings  us  to  the  modern  history  of  the  Barbarv 
States. 


Remains  of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments  of  Cyrone. 
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CHAPTER  CCXC1X. 

650  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  61C. 

Libya.  —  Cyrenaica  — Marmarica  —  Augila  — 
Ammon. 

The  name  of  Libya  was  at  first  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  whole  of  Africa,  except  Egypt.  Afterward  it 
was  restricted  to  that  part  now  constituting  the  state  of 
Barca,  the  oasis  of  Augila,  and  Ammon,  and  the  desert 
tract  of  Marmarica.  The  most  important  part  of  this 
territory  was  Cyrenaica.  This  district  was  bounded 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  east  by  Egypt,  south  by  the 
Desert,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  The  greater 
part  of  this  country  is  a  sandy  desert  ;  but  along  the 
sea-coast  is  a  strip  of  fertile  territory,  producing  the 
palm-tree,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon.  The  frontiers 
are  by  no  means  strictly  defined,  and  a  large  extent 
may  be  said  to  be  under  no  government  at  all. 

Cyrenaica  was  also  called  Pentapolis.  The  former 
name  was  derived  from  Cyrene,  a  city  founded  here 
i  by  a  colony  of  Spartans.  Four  additional  cities  sprang 
up  here  in  the  course  of  time,  which  suggested  the 
name  of  the  Pentapolis ,  or  “  five  cities.”  The  history 
of  Cyrene,  the  oldest  of  these  settlements,  is  given  by 
Herodotus  in  his  usual  manner,  mixing  fable  with  facts, 
and  connecting  real  events  with  the  legends  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  age.  According  to  this  relation,  a  company  of 
Spartan  wanderers,  after  roving  from  place  to  place, 
at  length  consulted  an  oracle  as  to  the  spot  where  they 
should  fix  themselves.  They  were  directed  to  settle 
in  Libya ,  the  name  by  which  this  part  of  Africa  was 
then  known.  In  obedience  to  this  injunction,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  this  wild  region,  and  built  the  city  of  Cyrene 
on  a  high  and  rocky  part  of  the  sea-coast.  Battus  was 
the  name  of  the  leader  under  whom  this  enterprise  was 
accomplished.  The  date  is  commonly  fixed  at  650  B.  C. 


Arcesilaus  succeeded  Battus  as  chief  of  this  colony. 
After  his  death,  another  body  of  settlers  arrived  from 
Greece  ;  and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  colony  sc 
alarmed  the  African  tribes  in  the  neighborhood,  that 
they  applied  to  Apries,  or  Pharaoh  Ilophra,  king  of 
Egypt,  for  assistance  against  the  Greek  invaders.  An 
Egyptian  army  marched  against  Cyrene,  but  the  Greeks 
met  these  foes  at  the  Fountain  of  Thesta,  and  drove 
them  back  to  Egypt.  The  Cyrenians,  having  thus 
secured  their  safety,  had  leisure  to  quarrel  among 
themselves.  A  large  number  of  them  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  built  the  rival  city  of  Barca,  a  little  farther 
to  the  west.  The  two  cities  became  involved  in  war, 
and  the  Egyptians  were  called  upon  to  interfere.  Egypt 
was  then  under  the  Persian  dominion.  Argandes,  the 
Persian  viceroy,  despatched  an  army  and  fleet,  which 
captured  the  city  of  Barca ;  the  inhabitants  were  given 
up  to  the  Cyrenians,  who  massacred  them  all  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner.  Barca  was  ruined  ;  but  a  small 
seaport,  bearing  the  same  name,  afterward  sprang  up 
in  the  neighborhood. 

A  blank  ensues  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
hardly  any  mention  is  made  of  Cyrene  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  government 
of  Cyrene  was  republican.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  established  his  authority  here. 
Magas,  his  brother,  reigned  in  Cyrene  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Ptolemscan  dynasty  remained  in  authority 
till  the  ascendency  of  the  Romans  in  Egypt,  when 
Cyrene  became  subject  to  the  republic.  The  cities  of 
the  Pentapolis,  however,  were  allowed  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  magistrates,  and  the  Roman  authority 
appears  to  have  been  merely  nominal.  The  whole 
territory,  in  consequence,  became  a  prey  to  civil  dis¬ 
cord,  every  ambitious  leader  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty. 

During  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  Lucullus  visited 
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l  Cyrcnaica,  anil  restored  some  degree  of  tranquillity  to 
the  country.  But  no  permanent  quiet  ensued  till  ubout 
70  B.  C.,  when  the  Pentapolis  was  formally  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  At  a  later 
period,  it  was  associated  with  the  government  of  Crete. 
From  this  time,  we  gradually  lose  sight  of  Cyrcnaica  in 
history.  The  cities  appear  to  have  fallen  to  ruins,  and 
become  abandoned,  but  from  what  cause  we  are 
unable  to  learn.  The  final  extirpation  of  the  Greek 
inhabitants  was  accomplished  by  Chosroes,  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  overran  Syria  and  Egypt,  (A.  1).  616,)  and 
carried  his  arms  westward  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Tunis.  If  the  Persian  armies  left  any  part  of  their 
work  of  destruction  incomplete,  the  remainder  was 
accomplished  by  the  Saracens. 

Marmarica  was  the  name  given  to  a  barren,  sandy 
region  of  indefinite  extent  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Egypt,  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  similar  in  habits  to 
the  modern  Bedouins.  They  were  called  Marmarida , 
and  were  celebrated  for  their  swiftness  of  foot  and 
their  skill  in  curing  the  bites  of  serpents.  Of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  people  nothing  is  known. 

On  the  south  of  Cyrcnaica  and  Marmarica  lay  the 
oases  of  Augela  and  Ammon,  surrounded  by  a  sandy 
desert.  The  former  has  been  celebrated  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  for  its  fertility  in  dates.  The  oasis 
of  Ammon  was  famous  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
its  oracle,  which  were  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great 
after  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  already  related  in  the 
history  of  that  monarch.  The  uncient  sovereigns  of 
Ammon  are  called  kings  by  the  Greek  historians, 
but  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter 
held  the  supreme  authority.  The  situation  of  this  place 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  El  Kasr,  a  plain  in  the  desert  about  fourteen  miles 
long  and  eight  broad,  having  a  spring  of  water  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower.  It  lies  out  of  the  cara¬ 
van  routes,  and  is  hardly  ever  visited.  It  is  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  rude  Arabs,  who  hold  little  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  CCC. 

A.  D.  640  to  1815. 

The  Barbary  States.  —  Barca  and  Tripoli. 

The  Barbary  States,  as  we>  have  said,  occupy  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  and  include  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief 
notice  of  their  modern  history. 

Barca,  the  most  eastern  of  these  divisions,  corre¬ 
sponds  nearly  with  the  ancient  Cyrcnaica.  By  some 
geographers  it  is  called  a  desert ,  and  by  others  a  king¬ 
dom.  There  is  little  history  connected  with  this  terri¬ 
tory  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  occupied  by 
wild  and  wandering  tribes,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
When  the  Saracens  overran  Northern  Africa,  they 
made  the  town  of  Barca  the  capital  of  a  province,  and 
this  country  became  subjected  to  the  government  of 
the  khalifs.  The  Mussulman  viceroys  of  Egypt  op¬ 
pressed  the  Barcans  so  severely  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  abandoned  their  country.  Barca  became 
either  quite  depopulated,  or  unknown  to  history  for 
many  centuries.  Some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
this  country  appears  to  have  been  frequented  by  the 
traders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for  we  find  that  a  treaty 


of  commerce  existed  between  the  republic  of  Genoa 
and  a  Mahometan  chief  named  Bussaccherino,  who 
styled  himself  “  Lord  of  Africa.”  By  this  treaty,  tho 
Genoese  were  allowed  to  trade  from  Tripoli  to  the 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Barca.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Tripoli  and  Barca  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Turks,  under  Sultan  Solyman,  who  made 
a  pachalic  of  the  two  districts. 

In  the  war  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Tripoli,  in  1805,  Barca  was  conquered  by  the 
Americans,  under  General  Eaton.  This  ofiicer,  who 
possessed  the  courage  and  adventurous  disposition  of  a 
knight-errant  of  old,  marched  from  Egypt  at  the  head 
of  an  army  consisting  of  nine  American  sailors,  twenty 
Greeks,  and  five  hundred  Arabs  and  Turks.  After  a 
march  of  two  months,  across  the  burning  sands,  they 
reached  the  city  of  Derne,  which  was  then  the  second 
place  in  strength  and  importance  in  the  regency  of 
Tripoli.  The  city  was  defended  by  an  old  castle ;  but 
Eaton  attacked  the  place  without  any  delay,  and,  after 
a  sharp  contest  of  two  hours,  Derne  was  taken  by 
assault.  For  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  American  flag  was  displayed  in  token  of 
victory  in  the  African  desert.  The  capture  ol  ibis 
place  struck  terror  into  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  he 
immediately  consented  to  terms  of  peace.  This  is  the 
last  act  recorded  in  the  history  of  Barca.  '1  he  country 
is  hardly  ever  visited  by  travellers,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  its  present  condition.  Derne  and  Bengazi 
are  its  only  towns.  Derne  is  a  seaport,  with  a  fine 
situation,  surrounded  with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  a  fertile  territory,  able  to  afford  subsistence 
to  a  very  large  population.  The  city  is  built  with 
much  regularity;  but  the  houses  are  low  and  small, 
built  chiefly  of  pebbles  cemented  with  clay.  The 
insecurity  of  the  government  alone  prevents  the  place 
from  becoming  the  seat  of  a  very  flourishing  trade. 
The  population  is  about  five  thousand.  Bengazi  is  tho 
Hcspcris  of  the  early  Greek  writers,  and  the  Berenice 
of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  formerly  a  splendid  city,  but 
is  now  little  more  than  a  village.  The  neighborhood 
abounds  in  ruins,  and  beautiful  fragments  of  ancient 
architecture  and  sculpture. 

Tripoli  adjoins  Barca  on  the  west.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
countries  which  form  portions  of  the  Great  Desert. 
The  territory,  though  sandy,  is  fertile,  compared  with 
that  of  Barca.  During  summer,  no  rain  falls  here,  so 
that  vegetation  abounds  most  in  winter.  The  history 
of  this  country  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
other  Barbary  States.  After  the  Saracen  conquerors 
had  consolidated  their  power  in  Northern  Africa,  and 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  Egyptian  khalifs, 
Tripoli  was  governed  by  the  Arab  dynasties  of  the 
west.  In  the  twelfth  century,  this  country  was  seized 
by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  who  held  it  for  a  short  time, 
after  which  it  was  annexed  to  Tunis.  Amidst  the 
ignorance  which  followed  the  conquests  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  Tripoli  ceased  to  attract  the  attention  or  Europe, 
and  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  historians  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  ravages  of  the 
Barbary  corsairs  brought  the  communities  ol  Northern 
Africa  into  notice. 

The  Spaniards  attacked  Tripoli  in  1510,  and  mado 
themselves  masters  of  the  city.  Twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  Charles  V.  made  a  gift  of  it,  together  with  the 
Island  of  Malta,  to  the  knights  of  Sl  John  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
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the  Turks.  The  knights  kept  possession  of  Tripoli  till 
lool,  when  they  were  expelled  by  a  Turkish  to  roe 
commanded  by  Small  Tacha.  and  the  famous  corsair 
Bragut  Rais.  The  latter  w  as  invested  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  authority  of  Sultan  Sidy  man  of  Turkey. 
'V  ith  this  chieftain  for  their  leader,  the  Tripolitans 
returned  to  their  piratical  habits,  and  became  formida¬ 
ble  for  their  attacks  upon  the  commerce  of  Christian 
nations  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  lt>7d,  thev  wore 
attacked  by  an  English  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough,  and  in  1683  by  a  French  th'et,  which  bom¬ 
barded  the  city,  and  compelled  the  bashaw  to  send  an 
emb:."\  to  apologize  10  l.onis  \1V.  Notw  ithstanding 
these  chastisements,  and  the  treaties  which  thev  had 
made  with  other  nations,  the  Tripolitans  seldom  allowed 
a  ship  at  sea  to  escape  them,  if  they  could  make  a 
prize  of  her  with  impunity.  They  made  slaves  of 
their  prisoners,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Barhary 
powers,  exacted  tribute  from  tho  commercial  nations 
of  Christendom. 

In  1801,  a  war  broke  out  between  Tripoli  and  the 
l  nited  States,  during  which  an  expedition,  under  the 
American  General  Eaton,  captured  IVrne  from  the 
Tripolitans,  as  wo  have  already  related.  In  ISO  1,  nn 
American  squadron,  under  Commodore  Treble,  bom¬ 
barded  Tripoli,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Hut  hostilities  were  renewed  on  tho 
breaking  out  of  the  war  betw  een  the  Tinted  States  and 
England,  in  1ST-.  This  led  to  the  humbling  of  tho 
Barbary  powers  by  the  arms  of  tho  Tinted  States,  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  claims  of  tribute  by  them,  as 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Algiers. 

The  Turks  exercised  the  government  of  Tripoli  till 
1714;  the  pacha,  or  bashaw,  being  appointed  by  the 
Torte,  and  the  regular  army  being  supplied  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  that  year,  a  dome -  e  revolution  took 
plncc  in  Tripoli,  which  fixed  a  regular  dynasty  of 
princes  on  the  throne,  and  greatly  diminished  the  intlu- 
cnce  of  the  Porte.  The  reigning  sovereigns  have  ever 
since  been  of  tho  Moorish  race,  though  they  continue 
to  acknowledge  the  sultan  of  Turkey  as  their  lord 
paramount.  For  some  years  past,  the  principality  has 
been  much  distracted  with  internal  troubles. 

The  population  of  this  territory  may  he  estimated 
at  six  hundred  thousand.  The  capital,  Tripoli,  is  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  w  ith  lWnou  and  llous- 
sa,  the  most  fertilo  countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
This  city  has  a  tine  palace  and  some  handsome 
mosques,  but  is  inferior  to  tho  cities  of  tho  western 
Barbary  States.  It  has  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  who  arc  supported  rather  bv  commerce  and 
manufactures  than  by  agriculture.  In  tho  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Tripoli  are  some  interesting  remains  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  among  which  is  a  triumphal  arch. 


CHATTER  CCCI. 

A.  D.  dlO  to  1849. 

Tunis  and  Algeria. 

Terns  lies  west  of  Tripoli.  It  is  bounded  on  tho 
north  and  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  tho  west  by 
the  Algerine  territory  of  Constantine,  and  on  tho  south 
by  Bled  el  Jerid.  It  is  the  smallest  of  tho  Barhary  States, 
hut  by  no  means  tho  least  important.  The  southern 
l>*rt  is  sandy  and  barren,  but  the  north  is  more  produc¬ 


tive.  In  this  country  is  situated  the  Izikc  of  l^oodcah, 
the  Talus  Triton  is  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Tunis 
was  called  by  the  Romans  .1  frica  /'ro/'riu.  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  republic  and  cltv  of  Carthage. 

I'lic  victorious  Saracens,  after  thev  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  government  of  the  khalifs  of 
Egypt,  fixed  the  seat  of  thoir  empire  in  Barbnrx  at  1 
Kairwan,  or  Cairean,  in  this  torrilorv.  where  a  viceroy, 
w  ith  the  title  of  evtir,  or  prince  of  the  believers,  was 
invested  with  supreme  power.  This  authority  con¬ 
tinued  amid  various  wars  and  revolutions  till  TJOfi. 
when  a  new  dynasty  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
Morocco.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  governor 
ot  Tunis  raised  the  standard  of  independence,  and 
assumed  the  title  ot  sultan.  From  this  chieftain  sprang 
the  race  denominated  Ltissis,  w  ho  are  regarded  as  the 
primitive  kings  of  ’Tunis.  This  dominion  was  soon 
extended  over  the  neighboring  territories  of  Gonstaii- 
tina,  Barca,  and  ’Tripoli :  the  Tunisian  court  was  main¬ 
tained  in  great  splendor,  and  the  corsairs  of  this  state 
infested  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  intercepting 
the  supplies  and  reenforeemenls  that  w  ere  sent  to  the 
crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  Louis  l\.  of  France, 
commonly  called  vSt.  Louis,  undertook,  in  1-70.  an 
expedition  against  Tripoli,  in  tho  hope  of  either  con¬ 
verting  or  conquering  the  Mahometan  sovereign  of  this 
country :  but  this  enterprise  totally  miscarried,  and  the 
king  died  among  the  nuns  of  Carthage. 

The  last  of  the  Tunisian  kings  of  the  race  of  Lassis 
was  Mu  ley  llassem.  In  1513,  lie  was  deprived  of  Ids 
throne  by  the  celebrated  corsair  llayraddin, or  Khaim- 
dci'ii,  called  also  I'ltr’uirossa  //.,  who  had  a  short  time 
previous  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  expelled  king 
of  Tunis  sought  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.,  who  sent  an  expedition  against  the  piratical  usurper, 
and  reinstated  Mulcy  Hussein  on  the  throne  in  1535. 
lie  held  Ids  dignity  as  a  tributary  prince  till  1571, 
w  hen  the  Turkish  sultan,  Selim,  sent  an  armament  of 
fortv  thousand  men,  w  hich  conquered  the  country,  and 
made  Tunis  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  Torte.  To- 
w  ard  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  authority 
of  tin'  Torte  was  virtually  discarded,  and  the  hey  of 
Tunis  became  a  sovereign  prince.  The  dev  of  Al¬ 
giers  subsequently  usurped  the  government,  and  this 
act  was  followed  by  various  revolutions,  which  were 
finally  composed  in  1782,  since  w  hich  time  tranquillity 
and  peace  have  prevailed  in  Tunis.  The  present 
reigning  family  are  descended  (Vein  a  Greek  renegade. 

The  population  of  this  territory  is  about  two  millions. 
Tho  capital,  Tunis,  is  the  largest  city  in  Barhary,  and 
possesses  nil  the  local  advantages  which  rniseft  Gar* 
thngo  to  such  a  height  of  prosperity.  Its  streets,  like 
those  of  most  cities  in  warm  climates,  are  very  narrow. 
The  principal  masque  is  spacious,  and  the  new  palace, 
constructed  at  great  cast  in  the  Mixirish  style,  is  one 
of  tho  finest  edifices  in  Barlmry.  Tho  Tunisians,  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  renounced  their  piratical  habits,  now 
devote  themselves  to  various  branches  of  productive 
industry.  They  have  large  manufactories  of  velvets, 
silk  Stulls,  and  the  red  caps  generally  worn  in  the 
Levant.  They  also  carry  on  a  considerable  (radio 
w  ith  tho  interior  of  Africa  for  gold,  ivory  ^  and  ostrich 
feathers.  The  population  of  tho  city  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  Kairwan,  one  of  the 
cities  founded  hy  the  Saracens,  as  abovo  stated,  and 
long  tho  capital  of  their  dominion  in  Northern  Africa,  is 
within  tho  territory  of  Tunis.  It  has  a  great  mosque, 
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supported  by  five  hundred  granite  columns,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  elegant  ns  well  as  the  most  revered 
of  all  the  mosques  in  Africa. 


Algeria,  which  is  the  name  bestowed  by  the  French 
on  this  country  since  its  conquest  by  them  in  1830, 
lies  between  Tunis  and  Morocco,  with  the  Mediterra¬ 


nean  on  the  north,  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara  on  the 
south.  It  is  less  sandy  and  more  fertile  than  Tunis, 
with  a  more  temperate  climate.  The  mountains  are 
loftier,  and  the  rains  more  abundant ;  the  springs  and 
streams  more  numerous,  and  the  vegetation  more 
active  and  diversified.  The  western  part  is  one  of  the 
most  finely  watered  countries  in  the  world. 

When  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Catholic  sent  an  expedition,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Don  Pedro  Navarro, 
against  Oran,  a  town  on  the  Barbary  coast,  opposite  to 
Spain.  This  town  and  some  other  places  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  captured.  The  next  year,  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  a  small  island  opposite  Algiers,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it.  The  Moors  called  to  their  assist¬ 
ance  the  Turkish  corsair  Horush,  who  was  then  the 
terror  of  Christendom  for  his  piratical  exploits  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  some 
success,  and  was  made  sovereign  of  Algiers.  But  his 
tyrannical  government  irritated  the  Algerines ;  they 
rebelled  and  put  him  to  death.  His  brother  Ilayrad- 
din  was  invested  with  his  authority,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Turkish  sultan. 

Charles  V.,  in  1541,  equipped  a  formidable  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  This  armament 
comprised  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  beside 
a  strong  naval  force.  Charles  took  the  command  in 
person,  and  the  army  landed  near  Algiers  in  safety. 
The  city  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  hardly  five 
thousand  men,  but  the  commander,  Hassan,  refused  to 
surrender.  While  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  to 
attack  Algiers,  a  furious  storm  came  on,  which  wrecked 
the  whole  fleet,  and  deprived  the  army  of  its  stores  and 
ammunition.  Algiers  was  saved,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  compelled  to  return  home  overwhelmed  with 
mortification  at  the  miscarriage  of  this  great  undertak¬ 
ing.  Oran,  however,  was  retained  in  their  hands  till 
1712. 


The  Algerines,  no  longer  in  fear  of  the  military  ex¬ 
peditions  of  the  Spaniards,  became  from  this  time  the 
most  famous  pirates  in  the  world,  and  kept  all  the 
Christian  states  on  the  Mediterranean  in  constant  ter¬ 
ror.  Impunity  and  success  rendered  them  arrogant, 
and  they  believed  themselves  invincible.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  they  ventured  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
made  prizes  of  the  ships  of  such  nations  as  did  not  pay 
them  tribute.  The  first  check  which  they  received 
was  from  the  English,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  who 
sent  a  squadron,  under  Admiral  Blake,  against  them. 
The  Algerine  corsairs  were  compelled,  hy  this  com¬ 
mander,  to  respect  the  flag  of  England.  A  French 
squadron,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bombarded 
Algiers.  The  Spaniards,  under  General  O’Reilly, 
made  nn  attempt  against  the  city  in  1775,  which 
resulted  no  more  successfully  than  the  expedition  of 
Charles  V.  The  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes  were 
compelled  to  purchase  with  a  tribute  the  immunity  of 
their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Austrians 
and  Russians  were  protected  by  the  special  authority 
of  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  who  had  bound  himself  to 
that  effect  by  positive  treaties. 

The  greatest  sufferers  by  the  Algerine  piracies  were 
the  maritime  states  of  Italy.  The  corsairs  of  Algiers, 
and  of  the  other  Barbary  powers,  not  only  seized 
their  vessels  and  cargoes,  but  made  slaves  of  their 
crews,  either  selling  them  in  the  market,  or  sending 
them  in  chains  to  the  public  works.  These  slaves 
were  kept  in  rigorous  servitude,  w  ithout  hope  of  escape, 
except  by  the  payment  of  enormous  ransoms ;  and  thus 
the  piratical  system  became  a  rich  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Barbary  governments,  as  well  as  of  profit  to 
private  speculators.  But  as  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  increased,  in  the  eighteenth  century’, 
the  ravages  of  the  Barbary  corsairs  became  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  atrocious  ;  and  at  length  the  attacks  of  the 
Algerines  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  brought 
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I  upon  them  a  visitation  which  forever  destroyed  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Mediterranean  piracy.  During  the  early  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  American  republic,  the  unpro¬ 
tected  condition  of  our  commerce  had  tempted  the 
Algerines  to  repeated  acts  of  treacherous  hostility.  In 
common  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  American 
government  had  paid  tribute  to  all  the  Barbary  powers  ; 
but  in  the  year  1815,  the  Americans  determined  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  disgrace  no  longer.  A  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Decatur,  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Two  Algerine  men-of-war  were  captured,  and  the 
American  fleet  immediately  appeared  before  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  Algiers.  The  dey,  struck  with  terror  by 
the  loss  of  his  ships  and  the  reputation  which  the 
American  navy  had  acquired  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  consented,  without  delay,  to  all  the  terms  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  American  commander.  Indemnities  were 
paid  for  all  the  property  captured  from  the  Americans; 
all  claims  of  tribute  were  removed  forever,  and  the 
dey  gave  up  to  the  Americans  all  the  Christian  cap¬ 
tives  in  his  territory.  All  the  other  Barbary  powers 
were  compelled,  in  the  same  manner,  to  renounce  their 
claims  of  tribute. 

The  United  States  thus  set  the  first  example  of 
throwing  off  that  odious  badge  of  servitude — the  tribute 
to  the  Barbary  pirates.  Such  an  exploit  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  took 
the  affairs  of  the  Barbary  powers  into  consideration, 
and  determined  to  follow  in  the  course  pointed  out  by 
the  American  republic.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in 
that  body  to  put  an  end  to  Christian  slavery  in  Algiers. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  a  British  fleet,  under  Lord 
Exmouth,  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  1816 ; 
Algiers  was  bombarded,  and  the  dey  compelled  to 
submit  to  terms  similar  to  those  dictated  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Decatur. 

.  This,  however,  did  not  long  restrain  the  Algerines 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Their  lawless  and 
arrogant  spirit  was  not  yet  completely  broken.  No 
effort  was  spared  to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  the 
bombardment,  and  to  place  the  city  in  a  more  formida¬ 
ble  state  of  defence  than  ever.  The  Algerine  cor¬ 
sairs,  soon  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  set  the 
Christian  powers  at  defiance.  They  first  interrupted 
the  trade  of  the  French.  The  consul  of  this  nation 
remonstrated,  and  the  dey,  in  an  angry  dispute  with 
this  officer,  struck  him  with  a  fan.  The  French  gov¬ 
ernment  resented  this  insult  by  declaring  war,  and  a 
powerful  expedition  was  immediately  equipped  to  at¬ 
tack  Algiers.  In  May,  1830,  a  force  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  under  General  Bourmont,  sailed  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  near 
Algiers.  The  city  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance, 
and  the  dey  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  French 
retained  possession  of  the  city,  and  the  dey  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  retire  to  Italy. 

The  French  found  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
treasury  of  the  dey,  which  indemnified  them  for  the 
first  expenses  of  the  conquest.  But  their  subsequent 
'ortune  in  this  country  has  not  equalled  that  of  the  out- 
jet.  They  determined  not  only  to  keep  the  city  of 
Algiers,  but  to  colonize  the  whole  territory.  In  this 
attempt  they  have  been  most  unfortunate.  All  their 
endeavors  to  conciliate  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  have  been  unavailing,  and  the  constant  hos¬ 
tilities  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  these 
people  have  caused  expenses  vastly  beyond  any 
advantages,  either  military  or  commercial,  which 
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have  been  secured  to  France  by  the  possession  of  the 
territory.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  has,  in  fact,  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  profitless  undertaking  of  the  kind 
in  modern  times ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  nothing 
but  national  pride  has  prevented  the  colony  from  being 
formally  abandoned  by  the  French  government  many  i 
years  ago. 


Abd  el  Kader. 


In  their  wars  with  the  natives,  the  French  met  with  a 
formidable  enemy  in  Abd  el  Kader,  an  Arab  chief,  who 
displayed  a  surprising  degree  of  courage,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  skill  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  invaders. 
His  rapid  movements,  arid  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  country,  enabled  him  for  a  long  time  to  baffle 
every  attempt  made  by  his  enemies  to  destroy  or  cap¬ 
ture  him.  If  defeated  in  an  engagement,  he  reap¬ 
peared  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  as  strong  a  body 
of  followers  as  ever.  He  harassed  the  French 
troops  by  incessant  attacks,  surprising  their  foraging 
parties,  and  cutting  off'  their  detachments  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  armies  opposed  to  him  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  their  encampments,  worn  out  by 
continual  fighting,  and  intolerable  fatigue  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Africa. 

In  1845,  a  dreadful  act  of  vengeance  was  inflicted 
by  the  French  upon  their  African  enemies,  which  gave 
the  war  in  Algeria  a  character  of  unnatural  ferocity. 
About  midsummer,  a  body  of  troops,  under  Colonel 
Pelissier,  was  engaged  in  pursuing  the  Ouled  Riahs,  a 
tribe  of  Kabyles,  one  of  the  Berber  nations,  who  had 
never  been  subdued,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their 
country,  which  contains  an  immense  number  of  moun¬ 
tain  caves,  with  intricate  labyrinthine  passages,  in 
which  the  French  could  not  attempt  to  pursue  them 
without  the  utmost  danger.  The  Ouled  Riahs,  on  the 
approach  of  Pelissier,  fled  to  their  mountain  refuge. 
The  French  surrounded  one  of  these  caverns,  and  piled 
up  heaps  of  fagots  at  the  entrance.  The  French  com¬ 
mander  then  caused  letters  to  be  flung  into  the  cavern, 
informing  the  natives  that  the  fagots  would  be  set  on 
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fire,  and  they  would  all  be  suffocated  to  death,  unless 
they  surrendered  their  arms  and  horses.  1  hey  re- 
|  fused  at  first,  hut  afterwards  replied  that  they  would 
1  comply  with  the  demand  if  the  French  would  withdraw 
to  a  distance.  This  condition  was  rejected,  and  the 
fagots  were  set  on  fire. 

The  French  then  heard  dreadful  noises  in  the  cav¬ 
ern,  and  it  was  afterwards  known  that  the  Kabyles  were 
'  debating  whether  they  should  surrenderor  not;  some 
were  for  submission,  and  others  stubbornly  opposed  it. 

1  The  latter  prevailed  ;  but  from  time  to  time  individuals 
escaped.  Pelissicr  again  sent  to  the  besieged  in  the 
cavern,  exhorting  them  to  surrender ;  but  they  again 
refused.  Some  women  tried  to  escape  ;  but  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  others  shot  them  in  the  act,  with  the  terrible 
I  resolution  that  all  should  suffer  martyrdom  together. 
The  French  commander  then  ordered  the  burning  of 
the  fagots  to  be  stopped,  and  sent  into  the  cavern  a 
|  flag  of  truce,  which  the  natives  drove  away  with  a 
shower  of  musketry.  The  fire  was  then  rekindled, 
and  the  appalling  cries  of  the  victims  were  heard 
echoing  through  the  windings  of  the  cavern.  Grad¬ 
ually  they  died  away,  till  no  sound  fell  upon  the 
ear  but  the  crackling  of  the  green  branches  in  the 
flames. 

When  the  fires  were  extinguished,  the  French  en¬ 
tered  the  cavern,  where  a  thousand  human  beings  had 
been  pent  up  without  an  outlet,  and  engaged  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  struggle  for  life  amidst  suffocating  smoke  and 
profound  darkness.  The  rock  was  strewn  with  dead 
bodies,  trampled  under  foot,  and  piled  in  heaps.  Some 
were  found  standing  up  with  their  faces  stuck  into 
clefts  of  the  cavern,  where  they  died,  gasping  for  air. 
Many  had  dropped  into  chasms  of  the  rock,  where 
they  could  not  be  reached.  Others  were  killed  by 
fragments  of  the  heated  rock  falling  upon  them. 
Others  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  cattle  which 
had  fled  with  their  owners  into  the  cavern.  Of  a 
thousand  men,  wotnen,  and  children,  only  thirty- 
seven  survived.  The  tribe  of  the  Oulcd  Riahs  was 
exterminated. 

Abd  el  Kader,  after  having,  for  a  long  time,  set  the 
French  at  defiance,  and  caused  them  an  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  at  length  captured, 
and  transported  to  France,  where  he  is  still  retained  in 
captivity.  Since  this  event,  the  French  establishments 
in  Algeria  have  been  less  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of 
the  natives. 

The  population  of  the  whole  terri'ory  of  Algeria  is 
about  two  millions.  The  city  of  Algiers  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  an  eminence  facing  the  Mediterranean. 
The  streets  rise  by  gradation  one  above  the  other,  and 
are  crowned  by  lofty  hills  above,  the  whole  presenting 
a  magnificent  appearance  from  the  sea.  Within,  how¬ 
ever,  all  this  beauty  disappears,  the  whole  city  being 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  dirty  lanes.  There  are,  however, 
several  splendid  edifices,  particularly  the  palace  and 
the  principal  mosques.  The  French  barracks  are  also 
fine  structures,  adorned  with  fountains  and  marble 
columns.  Since  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
French,  its  population  has  materially  decreased.  It 
is  now  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand.  Tremecen, 
or  Tlemsen,  in  the  western  part  of  Algeria,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  finely-watered  district.  It  has  a 
population  of  twenty  thousand.  Oran,  on  the  coast, 
is  much  decayed,  but  has  been  recently  repaired  by 
the  French.  The  population  is  about  four  thousand. 
<  kmstantina,  in  the  east,  is  the  ancient  Cirta,  once  the 


capital  of  Numidia.  I',  has  a  picturesque  siuim.oti,  ui 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock  overhanging  a  river 
The  neighborhood  is  covered  with  ruins  and  splendid 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  population  is  aboui 
fifteen  thousand.  This  place  was  captured  by  the 
French,  after  a  long  and  blqpdy  siege. 

— 
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A.  D.  640  to  1843. 

Morocco.  —  Foundation  of  the  Empire  oj 
Morocco — Conquests  in  Spain —  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Morocco  —  Character  of  the  Moor¬ 
ish  Sovereigns. 


Emperor  of  Morocco. 


TnE  empire  of  Morocco  comprises  the  two  king 
doms  of  Morocco  and  Fez.  It  is  the  most  w esterly 
the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  important,  of  the  Tur¬ 
bary  States.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
cast  bv  Algiers  and  Bled  el  Jcrid,  south  by  the  Desert 
of  Sahara,  und  west  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  generally 
mountainous,  with  a  fertile  soil  in  those  parts  favored 
with  rain.  South  of  the  Atlas  chain  is  an  arid  region, 
unproductive  in  grain,  but  affording  the  finest  dates  in 
the  world,  and  possessing  a  breed  of  goats  whose  skin* 
arc  manufactu.ed  into  the  morocco  leather,  which  has 
taken  its  name  from  this  country. 

When  the  Saracens  established  their  dominion  in 
Northern  Africa,  one  of  their  capitals  was  fixed  at 
Fez.  The  city  of  Morocco  was  built  in  1051,  by  the 
Almoravidcs,  or  Mornbeth,  a  sect  of  Mussulman  en 
thusiasts,  who  originated  in  the  Great  Desert.  Thev 
invaded  Spain,  and  defeated  and  killed  Alpbonso,  king 
of  Castile,  at  the  battle  of  Badajos,  in  1180.  '1  he  do 

minion  of  these  enthusiasts  extended  over  Algiers,  the 
Great  Desert,  Timbuctoo,  and  Soudan.  The  king¬ 
doms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  after  continuing  for  some 
time  separate,  were  united  under  one  head.  Abu  Ja¬ 
cob ,  surnamed  Al  Mansur ,  or  the  Victorious,  acceded 
to  the  throne  of  Morocco  in  1 18-1.  lie  exhibited  great 
military  skill,  courage,  and  activity,  and  extended  his 
conquests  as  far  castw’ard  as  Tunis.  He  -was  also 
successful  in  his  wars  in  Spain.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  fell  into  despondency,  in  consequence  of 
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don.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  disappeared,  and  is  said 
to  have  become  a  wanderer  throughout  the  world. 
At  this  time,  a  portion  of  Spain  was  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  Morocco  ;  but  this  part  of  the  empire  was  lost 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  series  of  revolu¬ 
tions  and  civil  wars  distracted  the  country  for  many 
years. 

About  the  year  1500,  a  Moor,  named  Mohammed  ben 
Ac/unet ,  calling  himself  a  sheriff  or  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  planned  a  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  one  of 
his  sons  to  the  throne  of  Morocco.  He  sent  his  three 
sons  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  they  acquired 
a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  On  their  return  to 
I j  Morocco,  they  obtained  an  immense  influence  oyer 
the  fanatical  and  credulous  portion  of  the  people ;  and 
as  all  political  power  among  the  Mussulmans  is  con¬ 
nected  more  or  less  with  religious  enthusiasm,  the 
scheme  of  Mohammed  ben  Achmet  succeeded,  and 
his  eldest  son  was  made  sovereign  of  Morocco.  His 
posterity  reign  in  that  country  to  this  day.  The  history 
of  these  monarchs  offers  little  but  a  series  of  tyrannical 
acts,  and  bloody  and  ferocious  civil  wars,  which  would 
afford  no  instruction  to  the  reader.  The  emperors  of 
Morocco  have  been  distinguished  for  nothing  but  des- 
ootism,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  The  Moors  have  had 
uttle  connection  with  the  nations  of  Europe  since  the 
!  overthrow  of  their  dominion  in  Spain.  Mulct/  Sidi 
Mohammed ,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  Morocco  in 
1757,  was  engaged  in  wars  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  lie  died  in  1790,  leaving  the  throne  an 
|  object  of  contention  to  his  sons.  Muletj  Soliman ,  the 
successful  competitor,  made  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  1795,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  the 
Turks  of  Egypt,  when  that  country  was  invaded  by 
the  French  under  Bonaparte.  He  died  in  1822,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Muley  Abd-er- Rahman, 
the  present  emperor.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  in¬ 
volved' him  in  a  war  with  the  French  invaders,  which, 
however,  led  to  no  important  results.  His  reign  has 
been  occupied  principally  in  repressing  rebellions 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  in  making 
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domestic  improvements. 

The  population  of  the  empire  is  about  six  millions. 

,  The  city  of  Morocco  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
j  wide  and  fertile  plain,  overlooked  by  the  lofty  range 
i  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Its  mosques  are  numerous, 
and  several  of  them  afford  striking  specimens  of  Ara- 
1  bian  architecture.  The  palace  forms  an  enclosure 
nearly  a  mile  in  extent.  Beautiful  gardens  surround 
the  city,  and  spacious  aqueducts  convey  water  to  it 
from  the  mountains  twenty  miles  distant.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  eighty  thousand.  Fez  has  much  de¬ 
clined  from  its  ancient  splendor,  but  is  still  an  agreea¬ 
ble  place.  It  stands  in  a  valley,  with  a  river  winding 
through  it.  The  population  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Morocco.  Mcquinez  has  lately  risen  to  importance  by 
becoming  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  Mogadore, 
a  seaport  on  the  Atlantic,  is  the  chief  emporium 
of  trade  with  Europe.  It  is  handsomely  built  of 
white  stone,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert. 
The  population  is  ten  thousand.  Sallee,  once  a  famous 
resort  for  pirates  and  rovers,  is  now  almost  abandoned. 
Tangier,  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  the  chief  rcsi- 
l  dence  of  the  consuls  of  Christendom  to  the  Empire 
of  Morocco. 
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CHAPTER  CCCIII. 

Manners,  Customs,  fyc.,  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Barbary. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  States  constitute 
three  distinct  classes  —  the  Moors,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Berbers.  The  Moors  inhabit  the  cities  and  the  coun¬ 
try  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  These  cities  in  gener¬ 
al  present  a  very  uniform  scene.  The  inhabitants  pass  1 
their  time  in  a  secluded,  gloomy,  and  monotonous  ex- 
istence.  They  are  strangers  to  social  assemblies  and 
public  amusements,  to  the  elegant  arts,  and  to  almost 
every  thing  that  embellishes  or  animates  life.  The 
females  are  strictly  excluded  from  general  society,  and 
are  allowed  to  see  no  men  except  their  husbands. 
The  aspect  of  apathy  and  gravity,  however,  which  a 
Moor  presents  at  first  view,  is  in  a  great  measure 
fallacious,  and  he  is  easily  roused  from  it  to  the  most 
outrageous  acts  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  In  the 
maritime  cities,  the  habits  of  a  seafaring  and  piratical 
life  have  rendered  these  occasions  more  frequent,  and 
have  produced  a  character  more  habitually  turbuk  n 
and  disorderly  than  is  usual  in  Mahometan  states. 


Shopkeeper  of  Algiers. 

The  remoter  districts  of  Barbary  are  inhabited  by  a 
race  called  Arabs,  either  because  they  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors,  or  because,  from  their 
situation  and  circumstances,  they  have  acquired  habits 
similar  to  those  of  the  people  of  Arabia.  They 
dwell  in  a  species  of  movable  encampments,  called 
douars,  composed  of  a  number  of  broad,  low  tents, 
resembling  in  form  a  ship  bottom  upwards.  These 
are  made  of  coarse  camel’s  hair  cloth,  or  the  fibres  of 
the  palm-tree,  and  are  generally  arranged  in  three 
concentric  circles,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  cattle 
are  secured  during  night.  Each  douar  is  governed 
by  a  sheik  or  chief,  who  is  considered  as  standing  in 
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a  paternal  relation  to  the  rest.  The  manner  of  living  1 
is  quite  patriarchal,  and  their  rites  of  hospitality  are  so 
primitive  that  thev  remind  us  of  those  practised  by 
Abraham  to  the  three  angels, as  recorded  in  Scripture.  I 
l  ie  greatest  sheik,  when  a  stranger  enters  his  tent, 
fete  lies  water,  and  nssists  him  to  wash  his  feet.  lie 
/  ><-s  to  the  flock,  brings  a  calf  or  a  kid,  kills  it,  and 
1  d,  i-vers  it  to  his  wife  to  dress.  Like  all  the  races 
,  which  bear  the  name  of  Arab,  these  people  are 
equally  distinguished  for  hospitality  and  robbery. 
The  different  communities  are  often  animated  by 
deadly  feuds  with  each  other,  which  lead  to  bloody 
|  wars. 

While  these  wandering  tribes  cover  the  plains,  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  Atlas  are  occupied  by  the 
Berbers.  These  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Barbary,  who  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
these  lonely  retreats.  In  the  little  valleys  imbosomed 
'  within  the  huge  declivities  of  the  Atlas  they  build 
!  their  villages,  which  are  beautifully  enclosed  with  gar¬ 
dens  and  plantations.  Some  of  them  dwell  in  caves 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  Berbers  are  hard-featured, 
athletic,  and  patient  of  fatigue.  They  are  occupied 
in  pasturage,  agriculture,  and  hunting.  They  are  skil¬ 
ful  in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  are  not  at  all  quiet 
in  their  subjection  to  Morocco  and  the  other  states 
which  claim  dominion  over  their  territory.  Their 
■  only  homage  consists  of  a  tribute  at  once  scanty 
and  uncertain.  In  their  revolts,  they  have  sometimes 
descended  into  the  plains,  and  carried  their  inroads  to 
the  very  gates  of  Morocco.  They  have  none  of  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  Arab,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
unwilling  to  remove  from  their  original  homes.  Un- 
’ike  the  Arabs,  too,  they  elect  their  sheiks,  and  have  a 
1  republican  form  of  government — a  thing  very  unusual 
1  in  Africa.  They  speak  a  language  entirely  different 
I  from  that  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs. 

All  the  governments  of  the  Barbary  States  arc  dc- 
1  spotic  except  that  of  Algeria,  which  country  is  now 
1  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  French  republic,  and 
sends  its  representatives  to  the  legislative  assembly 


at  Paris.  The  prevalent  religion  of  Barbary  is  Ma¬ 
hometanism,  and  the  country  is  overrun  by  supersti¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  such  as  usually  prevail  among  the 
vulgar  in  unenlightened  countries,  among  which  the 
belief  in  the  potency  of  the  evil  eye  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent.  Learning  and  science  in  this  country  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  extinct,  though  the  Barbary  States,  1 
and  particularly  Morocco  and  Fez,  were  formerly  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  The  amusements  of  the  people  are  very  i 
little  varied.  The  day  is  spent  chiefly  in  listless  indo¬ 
lence,  lounging  at  coffee-houses  and  barbers’  shops, 
which  arc  the  favorite  places  for  gossip  and  scandal. 
Opium  is  not  used  bv  the  Moors,  but  instead  of  it,  they 
intoxicate  themselves  with  a  preparation  of  hemp. 
The  favorite  exercise  is  horsemanship,  in  which  their 
feats  are  often  very  wonderful.  The  dress  of  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  consists  of  a  haick  —  a  lurge,  square, 
woollen  cloth,  nearly  twenty  feet  in  length,  which  is 
folded  very  loosely  round  the  body,  and  secured  by  a 
girdle.  Under  this  is  a  tunic  or  coat,  and  beneath  this 
a  shirt.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather,  a  cloak,  called 
a  burnoose,  is  thrown  over  the  haick.  Caps  and  tur¬ 
bans  are  worn  upon  the  head.  With  regard  to 
food,  one  dish  prevails  at  the  tables  of  all,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant.  This  is  cuscosoo,  a  sort  of 
paste  made  of  bread  crumbs,  and  enriched  with  meat, 
vegetables,  and  condiments.  The  rich  have  a  variety 
of  dishe^,  but  all  of  the  nature  of  spoon  meat.  The 
Moors  use  neither  knife,  fork,  nor  spoon,  but  eat  with 
their  fingers. 

No  people,  who  have  once  been  civilized,  retain  so 
few  marks  of  their  former  improvement  as  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  of  Barbarv.  In  no  other  region  of  the 
earth  have  the  ravages  of  time  been  so  deplorable  in 
obliterating  nearly  all  the  traces  of  civilization,  and 
destroying  the  works  of  art.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
country  seem  not  to  know  that  their  ancestors  were 
learned  and  enlightened,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
very  history  of  the  monuments  which  give  interest 
to  their  wild  shores  and  dreary  plains. 
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CHAPTER  CCCIV. 

Geographical  Description  of  the  Desert  — 
History. 

This  gloomy  and  desolate  portion  of  Africa  extends 
from  Barbary  on  the  north  to  Nigritia  on  the  south, 
and  from  Egypt  and  Nubia  on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic 
on  the  west.  Its  length  is  about  three  thousand  miles, 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  width,  from  north  to  south, 
eight  hundred.  Its  whole  extent  is  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  quite  equal  to  the  half  of 
Europe.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  passes  through  its 
centre ;  its  position,  therefore,  is  one  that  would  ordi- 
!  narily  insure  to  it  the  highest  fertility  :  yet  of  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  globe,  it  presents  the  most  fearful  and 
appalling  spectacle  of  waste  and  sterility. 

Sahara  consists  of  a  table  land,  raised  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  covered  with  moving  sand,  and 


of  Injinra. 

here  and  there  containing  some  rocky  heights  ana 
valleys,  where  the  water  collects  and  nourishes  a  few 
thorny  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grass.  Along  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  are  some  mountains  in  detached  peaks ; 
toward  the  interior,  the  heights  lose  themselves  in  a 
plain  covered  with  white  and  sharp  pebbles.  The  soil, 
shaded  by  no  trees,  and  seldom  moistened  by  rain, 
becomes  one  great  furnace,  which  reflects  and  mdiatos 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  for  a  great  part  o,' 
the  year,  the  dry,  heated  air  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reddish  vapor,  and  the  horizon  looks  like  the  fire  of  a 
series  of  volcanoes.  Rain  falls  in  some  districts  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  An  aromatic  plant,  re- 
sembling  thyme,  acacias,  and  other  thorny  shrubs 
nettles,  and  brambles,  are  the  ordinary  vegetation.  A 
few  groves  of  the  date,  or  other  palm-trees,  are  met  i 
with  here  and  there.  On  the  southern  border  are  for 
ests  of  green  trees.  Some  monkeys  and  gazelles  sup¬ 
port  themselves  on  the  scanty  vegetation.  Numerous 
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(locks  of  ostriches  are  found  here.  Lions,  panthers, 
pnd  serpents  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene. 


A  Sand  Storm  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 


In  some  parts  there  are  fertile  oases  of  considerable 
extent,  and  there  are  pools,  or  small  lakes,  from  dis¬ 
tance  to  distance.  The  mode  of  travelling  is  by  cara¬ 
vans  ;  the  travellers  are  obliged  to  go  armed  and  in 
numbers,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  wild  robber 
tribes  that  roam  through  these  frightful  wastes ;  the 
camel  is  used  both  for  carrying  burdens  and  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  traders,  as  the  patience  with  which  that 
useful  animal  bears  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,  particu¬ 
larly  adapts  it  for  this  region  of  drought  and  sterility. 
Caravans  sometimes  perish  of  thirst,  when  the  dry  wind 
has  absorbed  the  water  usually  found  in  the  springs, 
and  they  are  exposed  to  great  dangers  from  pestif¬ 
erous  winds  and  moving  sands.  The  soil  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  salt.  The  eastern  part  of  the  desert  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Tibboos,  a  Berber  race,  who 
own  great  herds  of  camels,  and  plunder  the  unlucky 
travellers  whom  they  encounter.  Their  country  con¬ 
tains  numerous  salt  lakes,  and  yields  quantities  of  that 
valuable  mineral,  in  which  some  of  the  Tibboos  now 
carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with  Nigritia. 

In  the  central  part  arc  the  Tuaricks,  also  a  Berber 
nation.  Some  of  their  oases  contain  considerable 
towns.  The  Tuaricks  are  often  engaged  as  guides  to 
the  caravans,  as  agents  for  foreign  merchants,  and 
i  sometimes  become  traders  themselves. 

On  the  west  coast  are  various  Moorish  and  kindred 
■  tribes,  most  of  whom  are  robbers,  and  extremely  fierce 
i  and  savage  in  their  manners. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Desert,  there 
are  several  oases,  some  of  considerable  extent.  The 
l  ancient  Romans  penetrated  hither,  and  described  the 
i  appearance  of  the  country  as  spotted  like  a  leop- 
j  ard’s  skin.  Fezzan,  the  ancient  Phazania,  is  a  toler¬ 
ably  fertile  tract  of  about  two  hundred  miles  square. 
From  this  point  the  Romans  advanced  to  Soudan; 
and,  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
hardy  Arabs  first  found  their  way  into  the  same 
regions. 

The  great  caravan  route  from  Barbarv  to  Soudan, 
is  by  way  of  Mourzouk,  Tibesty,  and  Bilma,  where 
oases  are  found  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other; 


yet  such  are  the  dangers  of  even  this  route,  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  human  life  is  enormous.  In  1805,  a  whole 
caravan  from  Soudan  for  Morocco,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  persons  and  all  their  camels,  was  totally  lost. 
In  1811  and  1813,  two  entire  caravans  between 
Augela  and  VVaday,  with  but  few  exceptions,  perished 
amidst  indescribable  misery.  Sidi  I  lamed  gives  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  misery  and  massacre  which  en¬ 
sued  in  a  caravan  with  which  he  travelled,  when  they 
came  to  the  wells  of  Haherah  and  found  them  dry.  At 
the  same  time,  both  the  caravans  from  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  were  wholly  destroyed.  Denham  and  Oudncy 
give  us  a  terrific  account  of  the  ravages  in  caravans 
amidst  these  deserts,  where  so  many  perish  from  want 
and  thirst.  From  the  well  of  Ohtnah  to  the  wells  of 
El  Ilammar,  inclusive,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  they  travelled  amidst  and  over  human 
skeletons,  crushing  at  every  step  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  camels  and  horses  —  many  of  them  with  the  flesh 
so  entire,  as  to  render  the  features, and  tint  age,  and  the 
sex,  distinguishable.  Around  the  wells  of  El  Ilammar, 
in  particular,  the  skeletons  lay  “  in  countless  num¬ 
bers.” 

“About  sunset,”  says  Major  Denham,  “we  halted 
near  a  well  within  a  half  a  mile  of  Meslroo.  Around 
this  spot  wont  lying  more  than  one  hundred  skeletons, 
some  of  them  with  the  skin  still  remaining  attached  | 
to  the  bones  —  not  even  a  little  sand  thrown  over  them. 
The  Arabs  laughed  heartily  at  my  expression  of  hor¬ 
ror,  and  said,  ‘they  were  only  blacks — Nam  boo!’  i 
(damn  their  fathers !)  and  began  knocking  about  the  ' 
limbs  with  the  butt-end  of  their  firelocks,  saying,  ‘  This  j 
was  a  woman  !  This  was  a  youngster !  ’  and  such 
like  unfeeling  expressions.  The  greater  part  of  the 
unhappy  people,  of  whom  these  were  the  remains, 
had  formed  the  . spoils  of  the  sultan  of  Fezzan,  the 
year  before.  I  was  assured  that  they  had  left  Bornou 
with  not  above  a  quarter’s  allowance  for  each;  and 
that  more  died  from  want  than  fatigue.  They  were 
marched  oft’  with  chains  round  their  necks  and  legs. 
The  most  robust  only  arrived  at  Fezzan  in  a  very  debili¬ 
tated  state,  and  were  there  fattened  for  the  Tripoli 
slave  market !  ” 

Caillie,  the  French  traveller,  who  went  from  Nigritia, 
by  way  of  Timbuctoo,  to  Morocco,  gives  vivid  pictures 
of  the  horrors  of  the  desert :  “  What  distressed  me 
most  during  this  terrible  day  was  the  pillars  of  sand, 
which  threatened  to  bury  us  in  their  course.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  pillars,  crossing  our  camp,  overset 
all  the  tents,  and,  whirling  us  about  like  straws,  threw 
us  one  upon  another,  in  the  utmost  confusion;  we 
knew  not  where  we  were,  and  could  distinguish  nothing 
at  the  distance  of  a  foot.  The  sand  wrapped  us  in 
darkness  like  a  thick  fog,  and  heaven  and  earth  seemed 
confounded,  and  blended  into  one. 

“  In  this  commotion  of  nature,  the  consternation  was 
general ;  nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  but  lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  most  of  my  companions  recommended  them¬ 
selves  to  heaven,  crying  with  all  their  might,  ‘There 
is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !  ’ 
Through  these  shouts  and  prayers,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  wind,  I  could  distinguish,  at  intervals,  the  low, 
plaintive  moan  of  the  camels,  who  were  as  much 
alarmed  as  their  masters,  and  were  to  be  pitied,  as 
they  had  not  tasted  food  for  four  days.  Whilst  this 
frightful  tempest  lasted,  we  remained  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  motionless,  dying  of  thirst,  burnt  by  the; 
heat  of  the  sand,  and  buffeted  by  the  wind.” 
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From  these  sketches,  it  appears  that  the  desert  has 
its  annals,  though,  like  those  of  the  sea,  they  are  chiefly 
nidden  in  its  bosom.  The  camel  has  been  called  the 
“  ship  of  the  desert,”  and  it  would  seem  that  its  wrecks 
are  even  more  frequent  and  fatal  than  those  upon 
the  deep.  Like  the  sea,  the  desert  continues,  with  little 


It 


change,  from  age  to  age  :  what  has  been  said  by  the 
poet,  in  respect  to  the  ocean, — 

“  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure  brow  — 

As  at  creation's  dawn,  thou  rollcst  now,”  — 

may  be  also  said,  with  little  variation,  of  Sahara. 
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CHAPTER  CCCV. 

Geographical  View  —  Divisions  —  Native 
Tribes  —  General  History  —  Remarks. 

The  name  of  Western  Africa  is  employed  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  continent,  extending  more  than  four  thousand  miles 
in  length  —  nearly  from  tropic  to  tropic  —  and  three 
hundred  miles  in  average  breadth.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  and  to  support  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.  The  coast,  for  one  hundred  miles  inland,  is  gen¬ 
erally  level :  beyond  that  the  scenery  is  highly  pic¬ 
turesque.  Every  where  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  tropical  climates  spreads  an  unbroken  verdure  to 
the  eye.  The  most  delicious  fruits  are  here  sponta¬ 
neous,  and  every  nourishing  vegetable  flourishes  in 
abundance.  Nowhere  are  the  means  of  human  sub¬ 
sistence  more  varied,  more  plentiful,  or  more  easily 
procured.  But  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate, 
which  are  both  excessive,  render  it  generally  un¬ 
healthy  for  a  European  constitution,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  deadly. 

Among  the  products  of  Western  Africa  is  found  the 
monarch  of  the  vegetable  world  —  the  gigantic  baobab, 
or  monkey-bread-tree,  whose  fruit  is  a  chief  article  of 
food  with  the  negroes,  and  has  the  taste  of  acidulated 
gingerbread.  Other  products  are  cocoas,  pineapples, 
palms,  mangoes,  bananas,  tamarinds,  papaws,  citrons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  and  the  strawberry  peach,  of 
a  luscious,  strawberry  taste ;  cotton,  indigo,  gums, 
ebony,  dye-woods,  rice,  tobacco,  holcus  or  dourra, 
maize,  potatoes,  yams,  and  every  other  tropical  fruit. 
The  unimal  world,  too,  is  replete  with  life  in  these 
prolific  regions.  Here  are  found  twelve  kinds  of 


monkeys,  including  three  or  four  of  baboons,  and  tlie 
chimpanse ;  beside  these  there  are  elephants,  wild  boars, 
hippopotami,  many  kinds  of  antelopes,  three  kinds  of 
bats,  &c.,  &c.  Among  reptiles  may  be  enumerated 
the  crocodile,  the  monstrous  boa,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  serpents.  Insect  life  is  at  once  arrayed  in  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  and  endowed  with  peculiar  venom.  Liz¬ 
ards  abound,  and  among  them  the  chameleon  and 
gecko.  Here  is  the  white  ant,  so  famous  for  its  civil 
and  social  economy,  and  the  enormous  size  and  dura¬ 
ble  nature  of  its  structures.  Birds  and  fish  are  no  less 
numerous  in  species,  nor  less  abundant  in  numbers, 
than  the  other  varieties  of  animal  life. 

Ranges  of  mountains,  some  of  them  said  to  be 
capped  with  snow,  rise  at  the  distance  of  three  to  five 
hundred  miles  all  along  the  coast,  except  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  where  the  Niger  flows  into  the  ocean.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Senegal,  with  a  course  of  nine 
hundred  miles  ;  the  Gambia,  a  shorter  and  more  rapid 
stream ;  the  Niger,  which,  after  a  course  of  two  or  three 
thousand  miles,  has  several  mouths,  and  a  broad  and 
often  flooded  delta ;  and  the  Congo,  which  rises  in 
unknown  regions,  and  pours  a  large  stream  through  a 
succession  of  pleasing  landscapes.  The  Old  Calabar, 
once  deemed  an  outlet  of  the  Niger,  has  lately  been 
found  to  be  a  larger  river,  coming  down  from  the 
north-east  by  itself.  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  up,  it  has  a  width  of  three  fourths 
of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  of  eight  fathoms.  It  has  been 
ascended  by  steam  as  far  as  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Shadda,  and  is  thought  to  receive  all  that  river,  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  when  a  part  flows  otr into  the  Niger. 
The  Old  Calabar  is  thought  to  lie  more  available  for 
commerce  to  Central  Africu  ihnn  the  Niger. 

The  divisions  of  Western  Africa  are  Sencgambia 
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ierra  Leone,  Maryland  Colony,  the  republic  of 
Liberia,  Guinea,  Lower  Guinea,  and  Cimbebas. 

Scnegambia. —  This  district,  as  its  name  im¬ 
ports,  is  watered  by  the  two  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  It  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  petty 
kingdoms,  whose  limits  and  power  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  changing,  and  whose  revolutions,  were  the) 
known,  would  probably  present  nothing  worthy 
of  note.  Some  of  the  leading  tribes,  however, 
possess  quite  an  interesting,  indeed  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  character,  particularly  the  Foulahs.  ’  These, 
with  the  Jalofs,  the  Mandingoes,  and  the  Feloops, 
merit  a  passing  notice,  especially  as  they  are  the 
most  industrious  and  peaceful  of  the  negroes  of 
Western  Africa. 

The  Foulahs  seem  not  to  be  pure  negroes,  but 
a  mixed  race  of  Moors  and  negroes.  They  are 
extensively  diffused,  and  occupy  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal,  the  great  kingdom  of  Foota  Jalloo 
to  the  south,  and  many  districts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia.  Some  suppose  them  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Fellatahs  of  Central  Africa.  Their 
features  are  high  and  of  an  olive  lint,  and  have 
an  agreeable  expression.  Their  manners  are 
gentle  and  courteous,  and  they  are  extremely 
hospitable  and  charitable.  In  religion  they  are 
Mahometans,  but  without  the  usual  bigotry. 
They  are  a  pastoral  people,  under  republican 
chiefs  of  their  own.  So  well  do  they  conduct 
themselves,  that  it  is  considered  infamous  to  in 
jure  them,  and  a  blessing  is  said  to  rest  on  any 
territory  that  contains  one  of  their  villages. 

The  Mandingoes  are  widely  diffused,  particu¬ 
larly  along  the  Gambia ;  their  original  country 
is  the  eleveted  region  of  Manding.  They  are 
entirely  negro, — cheerful,  inquisitive, and  gay, — 
out  have  not  the  steady  industry  of  the  Foulahs  : 
they  practise  agriculture  and  fishing,  and  are 
particularly  addicted  to  traffic,  conducting  trading 
caravans  into  the  interior,  and  acting  as  factors 
between  the  tribes.  Beside  music  and  dancing, 
they  delight  in  the  extemporary  composition  and 
recitation  of  poetry.  They  are  Mahometans. 
The  Feloops  live  on  the  shores  south  of  the 
Gambia,  and  are  wild  and  rude. 

The  Jalofs  occupy  most  of  the  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  Many  of  them 
are  the  subjects  of  a  prince  who  boasts  of  his 
dynasty,  as  being  formerly  sole  rulers  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  Of  all  the  negroes,  they  are  the 
handsomest,  and  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient 
race  ;  and,  of  the  negro  languages,  theirs  is  the 
softest  and  most  agreeable.  They  manufacture 
the  best  cottons,  and  give  them  a  superior  dye. 
They  are  fearless  and  expert  in  hunting,  and 
rival  the  Moors  in  horsemanship. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambouk  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Senegal.  It  is  a  country  of  mountains, 
whose  numerous  streams  roll  down  golden  sands. 
For  four  feet  from  the  surface,  the  fat  soil 
abounds  with  grains  of  gold,  which  are  separated 
by  agitation  with  water  in  a  calabush.  Deeper 
in  the  earth,  the  metal  appears  in  spangles,  or 
scales,  and  at  twenty  feet  in  small  lumps  of  from 
two  to  ten  grains;  the  pieces  becoming  larger  as 
the  miner  descends. 

The  Senegal  has  been  the  theatre  of  repeated 
and  expensive  attempts  by  the  French  to  establish 
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themselves,  and  command  tlie  trade  of  the  river,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Niger.  Fort  St. 
Louis,  on  an  island  of  the  river,  is  the  capital,  with 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It  controls  the  trade 
in  gum-senegal  from  the  Great  Desert,  and  in  gold 
from  Bambouk.  In  the  country  along  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal,  serpents  are  so  numerous  as  to  get  into 
the  thatch  of  the  houses,  in  pursuit  of  rats  and  cock¬ 
roaches  !  The  English  ulone  have  attempted  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Gambia  for  the  last  two  centuries.  Fort 
James,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  commands  its  en¬ 
trance.  Pisania  is  a  small  factor)',  forty  miles  up. 
Timboo  is  the  capital  of  the  Foota  Jallos,  who  can 
bring  sixteen  thousand  men  into  the  field  of  battle  : 
their  king  is  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  to  supply  vic¬ 
tims  for  the  slave  trade. 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  British  settlement,  undertaken  to 
provide  an  asylum  for  recaptured  slaves.  It  is  on  the 
obsolc  e  plan  of  a  peasantry  and  gentry.  The  first 
colon  sts  were  some  blacks  who  were  freed  bv  British 
law,  on  coming  to  England,  and  free  negroes  who 
had  served  Britain  in  the  army  and  navy  during 
the  American  war.  They  were  settled  here  in  1787. 
The  colony  has  experienced  many  disasters,  political 
and  commercial,  and  has  cost  England  fifteen  million 
dollars.  It  has,  probably,  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
mostly  liberated  Africans :  six  thousand  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  at  Freetown,  the  capitul ;  the  rest  in  eight 
or  ten  little  towns  in  its  vicinity.  Some  two  thousand 
children  arc  in  its  missionary  schools. 

I  he  Maryland  Colony  is  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  it  will 
soon  join  the  republic  of  Liberia  on  the  north,  and 
stretch  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  shore,  to 
the  south-eastward  of  the  cape.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Murjdand  State  Colonization  Society.  It  is  deterred 
from  joining  the  Liberian  republic  at  present  bv  the 
fact  that  Maryland  allows  it  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  as  a  colonizing  place  for  her  free  blacks. 
Like  Liberia,  its  institutions  are  American  in  principle 


and  practice.  This  system  of  colonization  seems  the 
best  means  yet  adopted  for  effectually  extinguishing 
the  slave  trade. 

Liberia  is  a  republic,  with  an  extent  of  territory 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  New  England.  It  was  founded 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  1821,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  colonizing  the  free  negroes  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  civilizing  Africa,  so  as  effectu¬ 
ally  to  put  an  end  to  the  vices  and  wrongs  of  the 
negro,  by  giving  him  the  gospel  and  civil  liberty.  In 
1843,  the  number  of  blacks  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  society  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  ;  the  whole  American-born  population  was  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety.  The  whole  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  republic  of  Liberia  is  now  one  hundred 
thousand.  In  1845,  through  purchases  of  the  natives, 
the  territory  of  the  colony  extended  from  Digby  on 
the  north-west,  to  Grand  Bassa  Point  on  the  south-east 
—  a  line  of  coast  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  ex¬ 
tending  twenty  to  sixty  miles  inland.  On  January  1, 
1848,  the  colony,  by  advice  of  the  Society,  resumed 
all  the  powers  it  lmd  conferred,  adopted  a  constitution, 
and  took  their  rank  as  an  independent  nation.  Its 
independence  was  acknowledged  by  England,  France, 
and  Prussia,  in  1849,  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  with  it  was  entered  into  by  the  two  former 
powers.  Great  Britain  also  presented  the  new  repub¬ 
lic  with  a  revenue  cutter  of  four  guns.  Under  the 
new  constitution  its  influence  is  extending,  and  its 
prosperity  seems  secure. 

This  state  has  at  present  eleven  immigrant  settle¬ 
ments  :  Monrovia,  the  seat  of  government,  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  one  thousand  souls.  The  country  exports 
produce,  chiefly  palm  oil,  to  the  value  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Thus  far  the  objects  of 
the  colony  have  been  fully  attained.  The  emancipated 
slaves  have  felt  the  influence  of  enterprise  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  have  been  improved  in  condition  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  natives  in  the  vicinity  are  broken  up  into 
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small  and  feeble  tribes,  incapable  of  disturbing  the 
progress  of  the  settlers,  but  in  a  good  condition  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  them  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

Guinea  has  been  divided  into  the  Grain  Coast,  the 
Gold  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  Slave  Coast,  with 
reference  to  the  commercial  products  of  each  region. 
For  eleven  hundred  miles,  the  coast  is  one  slave  mart. 


Negro  of  Guinea. 

All  its  native  kingdoms  are  now  sunk  beneath  the 
sway  of  the  Ashantees.  This  fierce  and  bloodthirsty 
nation  of  pure  negroes  dwell  inland,  and  are  superior 
to  the  natives  of  the  coast:  they  are  more  orderly, 
and  their  manners  are  more  dignified  and  polished  ; 
but  they  are  odiously  distinguished  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  their  human  sacrifices.  These  take  place  by 
thousands  at  the  death  of  a  king  or  any  member  of  the 
royal  family  ;  also  when  the  king  consults  the  omens. 
There  are  two  grand  annual  sacrifices,  also,  to  the 
manes  of  ancestors.  And,  as  there  is  great  emulation 
among  the  chiefs  in  regard  to  the  number  each  sac¬ 
rifices,  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  unsafe  in  the  streets. 
Polygamy  is  carried  to  the  most  absurd  and  revolting 
extent.  The  king  is  allowed  three  thousand  women, 
and  the  fairest  damsels  in  the  empire  arc  deemed  his 
by  right.  The  arrogance  of  the  sovereign  is  only 
equalled  by  the  servility  of  his  courtiers  and  subjects. 
Dahomey,  now  subject  to  the  Ashantee  king,  carried 
these  institutions  to  a  still  more  disgraceful  excess. 
The  bodies  of  victims  were  hung  on  the  walls  to  putre¬ 
fy,  and  the  king’s  chamber  was  paved  with  skulls. 

The  Ashantee  kingdom,  with  its  vassals,  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  five  millions.  It  reckons  forty-seven  tribu¬ 
tary  states.  It  was  a  powerful  monarchy  as  early  as 
the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  its 
king,  with  his  allies,  could  muster  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
it  conquered  Dinkira,  a  neighboring  kingdom,  killing, 
in  two  battles,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  territories  of  this  monarchy  continued  to  extend 
by  repeated  conquests ;  and,  in  1807,  an  Ashantee 
army  reached  the  coast,  where  the  Europeans  held 
their  trading  posts.  In  1816,  the  British  of  Cape  I 


King  of  Ashantee. 

The  war  lasted  till  1826,  when  the  Ashantee  king 
agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  renounced  j 
his  claim  to  the  sea-coast.  The  government  is  a  des¬ 
potism,  partially  controlled  by  an  aristocracy.  The  i 
military  force  of  the  nation  is  estimated  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men. 

Coomassie  is  the  capital  of  Ashantee.  It  is  four  ! 
miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  j 
thousand.  The  other  towns  of  Guinea  are  Elmina,  : 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  since  1637,  near 
a  large  and  dirty  native  town  of  some  fifteen  thousand 
people  ;  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  an  English  fortress  of 
ninety  guns,  built  on  a  rock,  near  a  town  of  eight 
thousand.  The  Dutch  have  many  posts  along  these 
coasts,  and  the  Danes  have  two.  At  Fernando  Po,  | 
a  fine,  high  island,  lately  occupied  by  a  lawless  race 
of  refugees,  the  British,  in  1827,  formed  a  settlement ;  j 
but  it  has  proved  unhealthy. 

Lower  Guinea  comprises  the  following  divisions : 
Congo,  whose  people  are  small,  and  of  little  energy, 
but  cheerful  and  good  humored.  Cabenda,  the  “  para¬ 
dise  of  the  coast,”  and  Malemba,  are  the  great  slave 
marts.  Angola  and  Benguela  lie  on  the  south  of 
Congo,  and  the  Gaboon  country  on  the  north.  In  this 
latter  region  American  missionaries  are  established, 
who  have  reduced  the  language  to  writing ;  and,  by  a 
comparison  of  dialects,  the  remarkable  fact  is  devel¬ 
oped,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  east  and  west  coasts 
and  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  have,  as  far  as  is  known,  one  mother  language, 
of  which  the  various  languages  of  this  vast  region  are 
but  dialects !  Some  of  these  languages  vary  so  little, 
that  nations  of  the  eastern  coast  can  understand  those 
of  the  western  coast.  In  Benguela,  the  Portuguese 
claim  some  jurisdiction,  and  command  the  trade, 
which  is  chiefly  in  slaves. 

Cimbebas  is  a  district  farther  south,  and  but  little 
known.  It  is  one  of  the  most  arid  wastes  on  the  globe, 
and  the  existence  even  of  the  nation  called  Cimbebas 
is  yet  to  be  proved. 


Coast  Castle  interfered  for  the  protection  of  the  Fan-  ! 
tees,  a  clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race  on  the  coast,  j 
who  had  fallen  under  the  rule  of  the  Ashantees.  i 
The  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  for  the  time  ;  but, 
in  1821,  war  broke  out  between  the  British  and  the 
Ashantees;  and,  in  1824,  the  latter  defeated  a  Britif.ii 
arm}'  of  two  thousand  men,  taking  prisoners  the  com¬ 
mander,  Sir  C.  M’Carty,  and  nearly  all  his  officers,  j 
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Western  Africa  has  very  little  general  history.  Till 
1432,*  it  was  thought  a  great  achievement  to  pass 
south  of  Cape  Bojador.  After  that,  successive  Portu¬ 
guese  navigators  explored  the  coast,  and,  in  1484,  had 
gone  so  far  south  as  to  sail  up  the  Congo.  All  this 
coast  the  Portuguese  claimed  by  that  strange  principle 
of  law,  the  “  right  of  discovery.”  Settlements  were 
I  formed  at  the  leading  points,  and  great  exertions  made 
to  convert  the  natives  to  Romanism.  But  Portugal 
lost  all  these  possessions,  except  those  in  Lower 
Guinea.  In  1C  13,  the  Dutch  drove  her  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  claimed  it.  But,  in  16G1,  the  English  took 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  built  forts  along  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  dispossessing  the  Dutch  in  part.  About  the 
same  time,  the  English  formed  settlements  on  the 
Gambia,  and  the  French  on  the  Senegal.  The  found- 
,  ing  of  the  republic  of  Liberia  by  Americans  is  as 
great  an  event  for  Africa  as  that  of  Plymouth  was  for 
America.  Intrepid  travellers  have  lately  explored  the 
source  and  course  of  the  Niger,  and  the  last  great 
effort  of  the  British  government  was  the  late  Niger 
expedition,  which  attempted  to  open  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Central  Africa,  by  its  great  river,  but 
failed  through  great  mistakes.  This  will  no  doubt  be 
effected,  however,  by  the  Niger  or  Calabar,  at  no  distant 
day,  and  the  light  of  science  and  a  pure  religion  will, 
as  usual,  penetrate  where  trade  has  made  for  them  a  way. 

But  hardly  any  where  does  the  human  race  exhibit 
itself  under  so  degrading  an  aspect  as  in  Western 
Africa.  Here  is  the  chosen  region  of  human  sacrifice, 
and  that  by  hecatombs ;  here  prevail  cannibalism,  and 
the  most  besotted  forms  of  idolatry,  and  the  lowest 
indulgences  of  sensuality;  here  is  found  the  most 
abasing  of  despotisms  and  of  servitudes  ;  here  was 
the  chosen  spot  for  the  Saturnalia  of  piracy;  and  here 
was,  and  is,  the  focus  of  that  “  sum  of  all  villanies,” 
the  African  slave  trade.. 

For  nearly  four  centuries,  the  negro  of  Western 
Africa,  beside  his  own  savage  instincts  and  detestable 
habitudes,  has  been  contaminated  by  the  influence  of 
the  vilest  of  wretches,  whom  Christendom  ejected  from 
her  borders,  and  who,  as  slave  traders,  convicts,  and 
pirates,  practised  upon  this  coast  every  enormity  which 
could  enter  the  imagination  of  a  stealer  of  men  or  a 
robber  upon  the  high  seas.  The  following  authentic 
anecdotes  illustrate  the  characters  of  both  the  “  civil¬ 
ized”  teachers  and  their  savage  pupils,  in  this  quarter. 

The  first  story  is  related  in  1823,  by  Mr.  Ashmun, 
president  of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  M  not,”  he  says, 
“  for  its  singularity,  for  similar  events  take  place ,  per¬ 
haps,  every  month  in  the  year,"  but  because  it  fell  under 
his  own  observation.  King  Boatswain  +  received  a 
quantity  of  goods  in  trade  from  a  French  slaver,  for 
which  he  stipulated  to  pay  young  slaves.  He  made  it 
a  point  of  honor  to  be  punctual  to  his  engagements. 
At  the  time  the  slaver  was  about  to  return,  he  found  he 

•  It  is  said  that  some  Normans  commenced  trading  here 
nearly  a  century  earlier,  in  1316,  and  commenced  a  fortress 
at  Elmina  in  1383,  and,  four  years  after,  built  a  chapel ;  also, 
that  the  trade  was  abandoned,  except  that  to  the  Senegal, 
about  1113.  It  is  well  known  that  Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  reigned  from  610  to  601  B.  C.,  sent  Phrrnicians,  who, 
issuing  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  passed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  returned  to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  The  Carthaginians  sailed,  probably,  ns  far  as  Senegal, 
and  settled  colonies  along  the  coast  northward. 

t  This  negro  had  served  in  the  British  nary  till  he 
attained  the  rank  of  a  boatswain,  and  afterward  gradually 
rose  among  his  own  people  by  his  superior  intelligence  and 
orre  of  character. 


had  no  slaves  on  hand  with  which  to  fulfil  his  obliga 
tion.  Looking  round  on  the  peaceable  tribes  in  his 
vicinity  for  victims,  he  singled  out  the  Queahs,  n  smull 
agricultural  and  trading  people,  of  most  inoffensive 
character.  His  warriors  were  skilfully  distributed  to 
the  different  hamlets,  and,  making  a  simultaneous 
assault  on  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of  night, 
accomplished,  without  difficulty  or  resistance,  the  anni¬ 
hilation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns,  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Every  adult  man  and  woman  was  murdered ; 
very  young  children  generally  shared  the  fate  of  their 
parents  ;  the  boys  and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to  pay 
the  Frenchman. 

In  1724,  the  captain  or  chief  of  a  village,  situated 
in  the  region  now  called  Liberia,  died  after  a  hard 
drinking-bout  of  brandy.  The  cries  of  his  wives  im¬ 
mediately  spread  the  news  through  the  town.  All  the 
women  ran  together  to  the  body,  and  “  howled  like 
furies.”  The  favorite  wife  distinguished  herself  by  her  i 
grief,  and  not  without  cause,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  She  was  watched  by  the  other  women  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  escape.  The  marabout,  or  priest,  examined 
the  body,  and  pronounced  the  death  natural  —  not  the 
effect  of  witchcraft.  Then  followed  washing  the  body, 
and  carrying  it  in  procession  through  the  village,  with 
tearing  of  the  hair,  howling,  and  other  frantic  expres¬ 
sions  of  grief.  During  this,  the  marabout  made  a  grave 
deep  and  large  enough  to  hold  two  bodies.  He  also 
stripped  and  skinned  a  goat.  The  pluck  served  to 
make  a  ragout,  of  w  hich  he  and  the  assistants  ate.  He 
also  caused  the  favorite  wife  to  cat  some,  who  had  no 
great  inclination  to  taste  it,  knowing  it  was  to  be  her  last 
meal.  She  ate  some,  however ;  and  during  this  repast, 
the  body  of  the  goat  was  divided  into  small  pieces, 
broiled,  and  eaten.  The  lamentations  began  again  ; 
and  when  the  marabout  thought  it  was  time  to  end  the 
ceremony,  he  took  the  favorite  wife  by  the  arms,  and 
delivered  her  to  two  stout  negroes.  These,  seizing  her 
roughly,  tied  her  hands  behind  her,  bound  her  feet, 
and,  laying  her  on  her  back,  placed  a  piece  of  wood 
on  her  breast.  Then,  holding  each  other  with  their 
hands  on  their  shoulders,  they  stamped  with  their  feet 
upon  the  piece  of  wood,  till  they  had  broken  the  | 
woman’s  breast.  Having  thus  at  least  half  despatched 
her,  they  threw  her  into  the  grave,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  goat,  casting  her  husband's  body  o\or  her,  and 
filling  up  the  grave  with  earth  nnd  stones.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  on  her  cries  ceasing,  silence  succeeded  the 
noise,  and  every  one  returned  home  as  quietly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

After  five  years’  residence  among  these  Africans, 
Mr.  Ashmun  remarks,  that  “  their  character  is  vicious 
and  contaminating  in  the  last  degree.”  He  doubts 
whether  the  simple  idea  of  moral  justice  has  a  place 
in  the  thoughts  of  one  of  them.  “  As  a  principle 
of  practical  morality,  I  am  sure,”  he  adds,  “  that  no 
such  sentiment  obtains  in  the  breast  of  five  Africans 
within  my  acquaintance.  A  selfishness  which  pros¬ 
trates  every  consideration  of  another’s  good ;  a  habit  ! 
of  dishonest  dealing;  an  unlimited  indulgence  of  the 
appetites  ;  ami  the  labored  excitement  and  unbounded 
gratification  of  lust  the  mast  unbridled  and  beastly, — 

these  are  the  ingredients  of  the  African  character _ 

the  common  character  of  all.” 

This,  of  course,  is  said  of  the  negroes  of  the  western 
coast,  who  are  naturally  among  the  lowest  of  the  race 
in  intellect  ar  i  morality, and  are  still  farther  degraded 
by  contact  with  the  whites,  in  the  manner  already 
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stated.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
!  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture.  Amid  all  its 
;  darker  traits,  the  negro  character  has  many  engaging 
qualities.  His  cheerfulness  and  gayety  are  inexhaust¬ 
ible  ;  his  hospitality  is  in  the  highest  degree  aftection- 
;  ate,  free,  and  disinterested.  Though  a  creature  almost 
|  uniformly  obeying  the  dictates  of  impulse  rather 
!  than  of  principle,  he  is  often  faithful  in  friendship, 
guileless,  and  religious,  without  the  jealousies,  double¬ 
dealing,  and  bigotry  of  his  neighbors,  the  Moors  of 
Barbary  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  Neither  is  the 
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CHAPTER  CCCVI. 

History  of  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia 
compared  —  Geography  —  Soudan  and  its 
Divisiojis  —  Empires  —  General  History  — 
Remarks. 

This  country,  in  natural  advantages,  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  globe.  Its  boundaries  are  indefinite,  but 
it  is  generally  said  to  extend  on  the  south  to  certain 
mountains  supposed  to  cross  the  continent  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  60°,  which  are  called  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
On  the  north,  lies  the  Great  Desert;  on  the  east, 
Abyssinia  and  the  Gallas ;  on  the  west,  Senegambia 
and  Guinea.  Several  fine  rivers  water  this  region,  as 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Niger  and  its 
branches,  and  the  Shadda  ;  and  in  the  centre  is  the  great 
lake  of  Tchad,  whose  size  is  vastly  increased  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  country  abounds  in  scenery  of 
great  natural  beauty ;  and  the  facility  of  intercourse 
and  travel  across  it  is  such,  that  its  inhabitants, 
like  those  of  Tartary,  in  Asia,  are  many  of  them 
nomadic.  Hence  we  might  expect  analogies  between 
Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia,  in  their  political  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that,  as  in  Tartary,  the 
states  and  empires  of  this  broad  tract  are  constantly 
varying  in  relative  size  and  power,  with  the  ambition, 
enterprise,  and  ability  of  the  chiefs.*  There  is  also 
the  same  simplicity  in  the  elements  of  the  history,  and 
the  same  monotony  in  their  combination.  Since  Egypt 
ceased  to  sway  the  destinies  of  Central  Africa,  as  she 
did  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  previously,  there  has 
been  wanting  a  great  and  enduring  empire  to  give  dig¬ 
nity  to  African  history  by  the  vastness  of  its  interests, 

;  as  China  gives  dignity  to  Tartar  history,  by  exhibiting, 

I  from  time  to  time,  magnificent  results,  upon  which  the 
mind  may  rest  with  satisfaction,  and  feel  itself  ennobled 
by  the  contemplation  of  what  human  wisdom  has 
:  accomplished,  under  Providence,  for  human  happiness. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  new  day  is  dawning 
upon  Africa,  and  that  the  establishment  of  civilized 
empires  on  her  north,  west,  and  south,  by  France, 
America,  and  England, —  with  the  regeneration  of 
1  Egypt  on  the  east,  —  will  give  the  continent  a  place  in 
future  history  which  she  seems  to  have  held  in  the 

•  It  was  a  remark  of  Milton,  in  respect  to  the  history  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  in  England,  that  their  squabbles  and 
,  changes  were  as  little  worth  relating  as  the  “  flights  of  hawks 
ill  crows  in  the  air."  Historians  might  entertain  a  similar 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  endless  scenes  of  violence  presented 
by  the  annals  of  the  African  tribes. 
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negro  the  unimprovable  being  he  is  often  represented 
to  be  ;  he  is  capable  of  as*high  a  civilization  as  the  other 
races,  and  perhaps  a  higher,  if  we  rank  right  affections 
above  intellectual  power.  Though  strangers  to  litera¬ 
ture,  refined  luxuries,  and  the  ornamental  arts,  yet, 
whenever  adequate  objects  are  presented,  the  African 
displays  energies  which  show  him  fully  capable  of 
civilization.  I  nfortunatcly,  the  ease  of  procuring  sub¬ 
sistence  and  the  absence  of  arousing  circumstances 
have  tended  to  sink  most  of  the  race  into  indolent  self- 
indulgence —  the  bane  of  improvement. 


?Dtiinm,  j))ii|t'itin. 

past — though  at  a  period  so  remote  as  to  be  veiled  in 
the  obscurity  of  fable. 

The  countries  that  belong  to  Central  Africa  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  general  terms  Soudan,  or 
Nigritia,  both  which  names  mean  “  country  of  the 
blacks  ;  ”  this  excludes  the  districts  of  Darfour,  Bcrgoo. 
and  Kordofan,  which  are  reckoned  to  belong  to 
Sahara,  and  Nubia ;  and  also  Fertit ,  and  Donga,  to  the 
south  of  them,  which  belong  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  of 
which  little  is  known  but  that  Donga  contains  negroes, 
and  Fertit  produces  copper.  It  also  excludes  the  unex¬ 
plored  region,  sometimes  called  Ethiopia,  and  some¬ 
times  included  in  Central  Africa,  and  which  lies 
between  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  South  Africa,  East 
Africa,  and  Lower  Guinea. 

Soudan,  or  Central  Africa,  thus  restricted,  is  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  in  length  by  six  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  in  breadth,  and  contains  Kaarta,  Timbuctoo, 
Houssa,  and  Kanem,  on  the  north,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Sahara  ;  Kong,  Yarriba,  and  Mandara,  along  the 
Mountains  of  Kong  and  of  the  Moon  ;  Bambarra,  Sac- 
catoo,  Bornou,  and  Begharmi,  in  the  middle.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Timbuctoo,  farthest  north  and  nearest  Mo¬ 
rocco  ;  Sego,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  part ;  Sacca- 
too,  in  the  middle,  and  Birnia,  on  Lake  Tchad,  in  the 
north-east.  Separated  by  deserts  and  savage  tribes 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  these  secluded  regions  are 
but  little  known. 

The  Niger  and  its  tributaries  water  two  thirds  of 
Soudan.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Senegam¬ 
bia  and  Kong,  and  running  north-east  about  a  thousand 
miles,  turns  at  Timbuctoo,  in  latitude  14°,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Sahara,  and  runs  a  south-easterly  course  for 
twelve  hundred  miles,  when  it  receives  a  river  from 
the  west,  and  turning  its  course  south-westerly  for  four 
hundred  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  by  several 
mouths,  through  a  wide  and  pestilential  delta. 

The  animals  of  Central  Africa  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  adjacent  territories :  elephants,  hippopotami, 
crocodiles,  common  to  other  parts  of  Africa,  are  abun¬ 
dant  here.  Lions  infest  the  country,  and  often  prey  upon 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  some  remarkable  species  of 
animals  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  region.  The 
Ethiopian  boar  is  represented  as  a  hideous  animal  with 
enormous  tusks.  The  great  horned  antelope,  the 
pegasse,  a  species  of  buffalo  that  roars  like  a  lion,  and 
the  giraffe,  are  mentioned  by  travellers  in  this  quarter. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  curious  productions  of 
animated  nature.  A  few  years  since,  its  existence  was 
doubted ;  but  it  is  now  made  familiar  to  us  by  speci¬ 
mens  in  caravans  and  museums.  The  ostrich  is  com 


Mungo  Park  arid  the  Frog*. 
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mon,  and  is  said  to  be  ridden  by  the  young  negroes 
like  a  horse.  Mungo  Park  found  the  frogs  so  numerous 
in  the  pools,  that  he  was  obliged  to  whip  them  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  his  horse  might  drink. 

The  civil  and  social  condition  of  the  Central  Afri¬ 
cans  marks  them  as  barbarians,  elevated  more  or  less 
above  the  savage  state.  Agriculture  is  perscveringly 
practised,  though  with  little  system,  or  scientific  skill. 
Rice  and  cotton,  with  a  sort  of  millet,  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products.  Good  cloth  is  woven  of  cotton, 
and  it  is  dyed  with  indigo,  which  seems  to  be  indi¬ 
genous.  In  the  manufacture  of  warlike  weapons  much 
skill  is  shown,  but  the  arts  of  peace  are  backward. 
Not  a  road,  canal,  or  bridge  exists.  Commerce,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  active,  and  the  camel  supplies  the  plucc  of 
every  other  travelling  facility.  The  cities  are  but  vast 
assemblages  of  mud  huts,  though  in  some  of  them  the 
streets  exhibit  a  commendable  cleanliness  ;  the  palaces 
are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and  furnished  with 
barbaric  splendor.  War  seems  to  be  the  most  natuml 
condition  of  the  people,  and  plundering  the  mast  com¬ 
mon  employment.  In  fact,  the  armies  arc  paid  by  plun¬ 
der,  and  the  wars  are  but  freebooting  expeditions,  in 
which,  after  the  lust  of  murder  is  satiated,  not  only  the 
property  of  the  enemy  is  carried  oil’,  but  tbeir  persons 
also,  are  sold  into  slavery,  at  some  one  of  the  slave 
marts  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  struggle  which  took 
place  at  that  time  between  the  two  dynasties  of  the 
Arabian  empire,  the  Abbassidcs  and  the  Ommiadcs,  the 
vanquished  party  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  flight 
into  the  remotest  regions  of  Africa.  Passing  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  desert,  these  fugitives  were 
easily  able  to  subdue  the  simple  negro  tribes  of  Soudan, 
through  their  superior  skill  in  the  military  art.  By 
this  means,  powerful  states  were  established  by  the  im¬ 
migrant  colonists  along  the  “  Negro  Nile.”  Among 
them  were  Kano  and  Saccatoo.  Arabian  geographers 
describe  the  court  of  the  former  as  displaying  much 
splendor,  chiefly  through  the  gold  derived  from  the 
south  and  w-cst.  Bornou  was  then  a  powerful  negro 
state ;  it  was  subdued  by  the  Arabs. 

Bambarra.  —  The  most  prominent  state  of  Western 
Soudan  was  the  tk  vast  and  powerful  kingdom  ”  of  Bam 
barra.  But  of  late  this  empire  has  been  divided  into 
High  and  Low  Bambarra.  The  former  is  still  extend¬ 
ing  itself  toward  Senegambia,  in  the  account  of  which 
country  it  will  be  found  described  with  Western  Africa. 
Park  visited  its  capital,  Sego,  which  contained  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses  were  constructeO 
of  clay  and  whitewashed  ;  its  streets  were  quite  broad, 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  an  earth  wall. 

Low  Bambarra  was  founded,  not  many  years  ago 
by  a  Foulah  chief,  named  Sego-Ahmadoo,  who  re¬ 
belled  against  the  king  of  High  Bambarra,  and  de¬ 
feated  his  armies.  He  also  successfully  resisted  the 
powerful  T  unricks  of  the  desert,  who  exacted  tribute 
from  Central  Soudan.  He  gave  the  little  kingdom  of 
Mussina  to  his  brother ;  and  established  his  own  capital 
at  Jcnne,  on  an  island  of  the  Niger.  Its  houses  are 
equal  in  size  to  those  of  European  villages;  most  of 
them  are  of  one  story,  without  windows  on  the  street, 
but  opening  around  a  court  within.  Although  the  streets 
are  not  straight,  they  are  sufficiently  wide,  and  are 
kept  very  clean,  being  swept  daily.  Numerous  cara¬ 
vans,  every  day,  arrive  and  depart,  and  many  strangers 
reside  here  for  commercial  purposes,  especially  Man- 
dingoes.  Foulahs,  Ram  barrens,  and  Moors. 
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Negroes  killing  a  Crocodile. 
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i'unbuctoo ,  ia  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  nucleus 
of  u  vast  empire,  with  seven  dependent  kingdoms  under 
i:s  dominion.  It  was  tributary  to  Morocco  from  1672 
to  1727,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  empire  till 
1795.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  vassal  sometimes  of 
Bambarra,  sometimes  of  Houssa.  Now  it  appears  to 
be  independent,  although  obliged  to  pay  annually  a 
pretty  heavy  tribute  to  the  Tuaricks  who  wander  on 
its  frontiers,  to  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  cara¬ 
vans  which  repair  from  all  parts  of  Africa  to  its  capital, 
'he  centre  of  the  Barbary  trade.  Its  power  is  now 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  mart. 

The  degree  of  civilization,  and  the  populousness  of 
ihe  mysterious  city  of  Timbuctoo,  have  been  much 
exaggerated  in  former  times.  It  is  eight  miles  from 
the  river,  upon  an  immense  plain  of  white  and  moving 
sands,  which  nourish  no  vegetation  except  a  few  stinted 
shrubs.  It  is  without  walls,  and  three  miles  in  circuit. 
The  streets  will  allow  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast. 
The  houses  are  of  brick,  large,  and  one  story  in  height. 
Many  round  straw  huts  are  seen,  which  accommodate 
the  poor  and  slaves,  who  sell  their  little  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  account  of  their  masters.  There  are 
ten  mosques,  two  of  which  are  large,  with  brick  towers. 

The  Fellalah  Empire  was  founded  by  Sheik  Oth- 
man,  called  also  Danfodio.  He  was  a  chief  and  a 
prophet,  and  possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  Fellatahs,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  lived  dispersed 
in  the  forests  throughout  Soudan,  occupied  in  tending 
cattle.  Availing  himself  of  his  sway  over  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  Danfodio  assembled  them,  and 
seized  upon  the  rich  province  of  Kano,  then  on  that 
of  Gouber,  whose  sultan  he  killed ;  he  then  subjugated 
Houssa,  Kubbi,  Youri  and  part  of  Nyffe.  All  the 
interior  of  Soudan  quailed  before  him.  Bornou,  in 
the  east,  and  Yarriba,  in  the  west,  were  assailed  with 
success,  and,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Yarribans,  the  fiery  prophet-chief  took 
many  of  their  towns,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far 
as  the  coasts  of  Senegambia.  Katunga,  their  capital, 
was  taken  and  nearly  destroyed.  These  triumphs 
attracted  to  the  standard  of  Danfodio  a  multitude  of 
Foulahs,  a  people  of  Senegambia,  heretofore  described. 
To  these  he  assigned  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  con¬ 
quered  negroes  in  several  provinces,  especially  Zcgzeg. 

In  1802,  this  terrible  conqueror  became  insane, 
through  religious  fanaticism.  He  died  in  1816,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bello.  At  the  death  of 
Danfodio,  a  confederation  was  entered  into  by  the 
conquered  states  to  recover  their  independence,  and 
six  or  eight  of  them  shook  off  the  Fellatah  yoke,  killing 
every  one  of  that  race  they  could  lay  hands  on.  But 
Bello’s  valor  and  ability  recovered  most  of  these  states, 
and  his  empire  continued  to  preponderate  in  Nigritia. 
Among  his  subjects  was  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  of  JacobA. 
He  could  bring  into  the  field  a  larger  army  than  any 
other  African  prince. 

Bello  fixed  his  ordinary  residence  at  Saccatoo,  the 
.argest  city  of  Africa,  next  to  Cairo,  and  containing 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
gentle  eminence,  four  days  from  the  Niger,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  that  river.  It  was  built,  in  1805,  by  Dan¬ 
fodio,  and  Bello  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  twenty-four 
feet  high,  and  a  dry  ditch.  Without  the  walls,  much 
of  the  city  consists  of  gardens  ;  there  is  also  a  spacious 
market,  two  mosques,  and  a  large  square  before  the 
sultan’s  house.  This  last  structure  is  a  kind  of  little 
city  in  itself.  Bello  used  to  spend  the  heat  of  the  day 


in  a  large  square  tower,  forty  feet  high,  and  surmounted 
by  a  dome.  Zariya  is  a  city  said  to  contain  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  and  Kano  forty  thousand.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  of  an  oval  shape,  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  double  dry 
ditch.  In  the  wall  are  fifteen  gates  of  wood,  covered 
with  iron  plates.  Fields  and  gardens,  and  stagnant 
ponds,  are  found  within  the  walls.  The  houses  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  two  stories.  The  market  is  the  greatest  and 
best  regulated  in  all  Central  Africa. 


Sheik  of  Bornou. 


Empire  of  Bornou. — This  state  is  now  small;  but  it 
once  extended  its  sway  over  all  Southern  and  Eastern, 
and  a  great  part  of  Central  Soudan.  A  short  time  aftei 
the  conquest  of  Bornou  by  the  Fellatahs,  the  sheik 
El  Kanemy ,  at  the  head  of  the  warlike  citizens  of 
Kanem,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  conquerors  from 
his  country.  This  chief,  as  prudent  as  he  was  brave, 
from  this  time  became  sovereign  in  fact,  while  the 
emperor  was  so  only  in  name.  The  empire  of  Bornou, 
indeed,  resembled  the  condition  of  France  under  her 
“  do-nothing  kings.”  But,  spite  of  her  losses,  Bornou 
still  seems  to  be  the  preponderating  state  in  Eastern 
Soudan.  Its  two  great  enemies  are  the  emperor  of 
the  Fellatahs,  and  the  sultan  of  Begharmi. 

In  1827,  the  sheik  was  beaten  by  the  troops  of 
Bello,  in  an  invasion  the  former  had  made  into  the  ter- 
ritories  of  the  latter.  By  the  latest  information,  Bor¬ 
nou  appears  to  comprise  Bornou  Proper,  along  the 
Yeou  and  the  western  border  of  Lake  Tchad  ;  Kanem, 
on  the  northern  and  western  shore  of  that  lake ;  a  part 
of  Loggun,  to  the  south  of  the  lake ;  a  part  of  Man- 
dara,  south  of  Loggun,  and  a  part  of  the  Mongowi 
country  on  the  left  of  the  Yeou. 

New  Birnia,  a  walled  city,  near  the  lake,  and  con¬ 
taining  ten  thousand  people,  is  the  capital.  Angornou, 
close  by,  is  the  most  commercial  city  of  Bornou,  and 
contains  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Digoa  as 
many.  Old  Birnia  is  entirely  in  ruins.  Its  former 
splendor,  when  it  was  said  to  contain  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  is  attested  by  the  scattered  remains 
of  its  walls,  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  made 
of  red,  burnt  brick.  Gambarou,  once  the  sultan’s 
residence,  and  whose  structures  are  thought  to  have 
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I  alive  ;  while  your  people  he  will  hind  with  fetters  of 
iron,  to  be  his  slaves  and  bondsmen  forever :  Goo 
having  so  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Mohammed  !  ”  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  not  far  behind  Nebuchudnczzar,  Tam¬ 
erlane,  I’izarro,  or  the  crusaders! 

The  answer  of  the  king  of  Fundnh  is  equally  char¬ 
acteristic  :  “  Sultan  of  the  Fellutahs !  the  king  ol 

Fundah  docs  not  know  you  or  your  prophet ;  he  laughs 
your  boastings  to  scorn,  and  despises  your  impotent 
threats.  Go  back  to  your  country,  and  live  in  peace 
with  your  people ;  for  if  you  persist  in  the  foolish  at¬ 
tempt  to  invade  his  dominions,  you  will  surely  full  by 
his  hands ;  and  instead  of  he  or  his  subjects  being 
your  vassals  and  bondsmen,  your  slaves  shall  be  his 
slaves,  and  your  people  his  people.  Your  chiefs,  and 
warriors,  and  mighty  men  will  be  slaughtered  w  ithout 
mercy,  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  on  the  walls 
of  his  town ;  while  even  your  mallams  and  emirs, 
priests  and  princes,  will  be  thrust  through  with  spears, 
and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  woods,  to  be  devoured 
by  lions  and  birds  of  prey  !  ” 

Most  of  the  real  negro  race,  who  remained  uncon¬ 
quered  by  the  Mahometan  arms,  and  unconverted  to 
the  Mahometan  faith,  were,  six  to  eight  centuries 
ago,  driven  into  the  western  and  south-western  border 
of  Soudan,  and  to  Guinea.  In  those  regions,  very  high 
mountains  and  impenetrable  forests  have  sheltered 
them  from  the  fanatic  Moor,  and  still  more  fanutic  ne¬ 
gro  Mahometan  convert.  Being  now  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  Atlantic  also,  they  could  pro¬ 
cure  arms  and  ammunition  from  Europeans  more 
abundantly  and  easily  than  their  enemies  could  get 
them  across  the  Sahara.  This  has  saved  them  from  the 
Mahometan  yoke  —  a  thing,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  in 
one  respect,  as  wherever  the  Moslem  religion  prevuils, 
it  has  put  an  end  to  the  w  holesale  atrocities  and  grov¬ 
elling  superstitions  which  make  the  negro  countries 
emphatically  a  land  of  blood.  Long  previous  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Arabs,  who  made  their  power  felt 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  ancient  Egypt  is  thought 
to  have  extended  its  influence  into  the  heart  of  Soudan, 
and  Abyssinia  had  anciently,  a  trading  route  by  the 
Nile  and  Shadda  to  the  Atlantic  at  Benin.  A  ('optic 
Christian  empire  is  also  said  to  have  existed  at  Gam- 
berou,  in  Centra!  Soudan.  The  Foulahs  and  Fellutahs 
are  thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
Berbers,  who  claim  to  speak  the  language  of  Noah, 
and  were  found  all  over  North  Africa,  when  Pham ic in 
first  planted  colonies  there ;  they  have  come  succes¬ 
sively  in  contact  with  Egyptians,  Phcenicians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Arabs. 

The  discoveries  of  Park,  Bowditch,  Adams,  Caillie, 
Lander,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  the  Niger  expedi¬ 
tion,  have,  from  1798  to  the  present  time,  disclosed  a 
new  world  to  Europe,  in  Central  Africa.  Hitherto 
the  efTorts  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  ti  e 
interior  have  failed.  Fortunately  for  Africa,  the  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  nnd  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
depend  on  her  opening  new  markets  for  the  products 
of  her  industry.  Hence  she  has  for  thirty  years  put 
forth  vast  efforts,  and  expended  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars,  beside  sacrificing  many  valu¬ 
able  lives,  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  and  open  the  Af¬ 
rican  market.  It  would  also  be  exceedingly  unjust  to 
deny  to  that  commanding  nation  a  large  share  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  in  these  persevering  effort*.  But  hitherto 
her  attempts  have  proved  abortive.  English  cottons 
are  not  worn  on  the  Tchad  and  the  Niger,  nnd  the 
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been  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Soudan,  is  entirely  in 
I  ruins.  Mora  is  the  capital  of  Mandara,  the  ally  or 
j  tributary  of  Bornou. 


Soldier  of  Bornou. 

Begliarmi,  stretching  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  whose  extent  on  the  east  is  unknown, 
borders  on  Bornou,  with  which  it  is  constantly  at  war. 
Its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  among  the  negroes  of 
Africa  by  their  bravery  and  industry.  Some  years 
ago,  the  Begharmians  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  neighbor  Saloon ,  sultan  of  Bcrgoo. 
This  country  has  a  military  force,  consisting  of 
mounted  lancers,  covered,  both  horse  and  rider,  with 
iron  mail.  Bornou  has  a  similar  troop,  though  not  so 
thoroughly  covered  with  mail. 

The  native  history  of  Africa,  as  w’e  have  re¬ 
marked,  is  a  bloody  record  of  wars,  ending  in  plunder, 
massacres,  and  slavery,  and  carried  on  under,  the 
same  pretences  as  the  wars  of  civilized  nations ;  but 
less  cloaked  in  the  tricks  of  diplomacy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  proclamation  of  Sultan  Bello,  nnd  the  answer, 
may  be  called  an  epitome  of  African  history,  ns  show¬ 
ing  the  usual  motives  for  war  in  all  their  nakedness, 
combining  them  with  a  fanaticism  which  has  shed  the 
blood  of  millions  also  in  Asia,  Europe,  nnd  America. 

The  late  sultan  Bello,  says  a  traveller,  assembling  all 
his  forces,  marched  with  a  formidable  army  toward  the 
devoted  Fundah ;  and  halting  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  city,  sent  the  following  message  to  the  king : 
“Ruler  of  Fundah!  deliver  up  your  country,  your 
riches,  your  people,  and  your  slaves,  to  the  beloved  of 
God,  Mohammed  Bello,  king  of  all  the  Mussulmans, 
withou  reluctance  on  your  part ;  for  if  you  do  not 
suffer  him  quietly  and  peaceably  to  take  possession  of 
your  kingdom,  in  order  to  propagate  the  religion  of 
the  only  true  prophet  in  it,  he  will  shed  your  blood, 
and  the  blood  of  your  household  ;  not  one  shall  be  left 
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'i;u  f  trade  takes  away  from  the  coast  three  hundred 
thousand  victims  yearly — where  thirty  years  ago  it  took 
thirty  thousand.  Meanwhile,  the  internal  slave  trade 
to  the  north  and  north-cast  demands  its  two  hundred 
thousand  victims  annually.  The  English  are  not  a 
nation,  however,  to  stop  short  in  this  noble  enterprise  ; 
and  taught  as  it  has  been  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
the  settled  purpose  of  that  government  seems  now  to 
be,  to  arouse  the  African  from  the  torpor  of  that  uni¬ 
versal  indolence  which  has  for  so  many  ages  cursed 
him  with  slavery;  to  make  it  more  profitable  for  him 
to  grow  sugar,  and  cotton,  and  other  articles  for  com- 
I  mercial  exchanges,  than  to  catch  slaves,  especially  as 
the  demand  for  slave  labor  will  cease  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  of  African  industry,  judiciously 
applied.  Hence  the  policy  now  seems  to  be,  to  plant 
industrial  missionary  colonies  of  blacks,  like  that'  of 
Liberia,  along  the  coast,  and  even  far  in  the  interior 
upon  the  Niger,  which,  by  creating  new  wants  through 
the  example  of  civilization,  shall  arouse  the  imitative 
genius,  and  awaken  the  industry  of  the  torpid  African 
to  improve  his  condition  by  agriculture,  trade,  and  the 
thousand  arts  of  life,  and  thus  let  his  country  take 
her  place  as  an  equal  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  state  of  society  in  this  part  of  Africa,  though  it 
has  not  passed  the  limit  of  what  must  be  denominated 
barbarous,  has  yet  made  a  greater  approach  towards 
civilization  than  among  any  other  African  nations, 
except  those  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  Nor 
is  this  solely  owing  to  the  migrations  from  that  region, 
though  these  have  been  numerous,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  population  is  derived  from  them.  The  states 
purely  negro,  which  have  imbibed  no  portion  of  Arabic 
religion  and  literature,  have  made  nearly  an  equal 
advance  in  arts  and  improvements.  The  total  absence, 
however,  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  of  any  written  or 
even  painted  records,  seems  to  place  these  last  deci¬ 
dedly  beneath  the  least  improved  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

In  the  moral  existence  of  the  Central  African  there 
are  many  very  dark  features.  War  is  carried  on  with 
all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  barbarous  nations ;  many 
tracts,  formerly  flourishing,  were  seen,  by  the  recent 
travellers,  reduced  by  it  to  a  state  of  entire  desolation. 
Another  deep  blot  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of  rob- 
l>ery,  practised  not  merely  by  desperate  and  outlawed 
individuals,  but  as  the  national  and  state  concern  of 
almost  every  community  —  great  and  small.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  robbeiy  is  carried  on  by  the 
poor  against  the  rich  ;  in  Central  Africa,  it  is  equally 
or  more  by  the  rich  against  the  poor ;  for  there,  he 
who  is  destitute  of  every  thing  else,  has  at  least  him¬ 
self,  who,  converted  into  a  slave,  forms  the  richest 
booty  that  can  tempt  the  plunderer.  The  treatment 
of  the  numerous  bands  of  captives  who  are  conveyed 
across  the  desert  is  also  attended  with  many  circum¬ 
stances  of  remorseless  cruelty. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  an  unbroken 
gloom  hangs  over  the  moral  condition  of  Africa. 
There  seems  even  to  be  something  peculiarly  amiable 
and  engaging  in  the  social  feelings  and  habits  there 
prevalent.  Warmth  of  friendship,  hospitality,  and 
humanity  are  virtues  of  which  Park  *  and  other  recent 


•  When  Park  reached  Sego,  in  Ilambarra,  he  found  that 
the  nc::ro  king  was  suspicious  of  him,  and  forbade  him  to 
advance  and  cross  the  river.  Under  those  discouraging  cir- 
'umstanccs,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  at  a  distant  village. 


Park  in  Central  Africa. 


travellers  have  given  many  shining  instances.  They 
are  furnished  even  by  Moslems,  notwithstanding  the 
hostile  feelings  cherished  by  a  bigoted  creed.  When 

But  there  the  same  distrust  of  the  white  man’s  purposes-  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  no  person  would  allow  him  to  enter  his  house. 
He  says,  “  I  was  regarded  with  astonishment  and  fear,  and 
was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without  food,  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree.  The  wind  rose,  and  there  was  great  appearance  of  a 
heavy  rain  ;  and  the  wild  beasts  are  so  very  numerous  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
resting  among  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

“  About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass  the 
night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse  loose,  that 
he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  returning  from  the  labors  j 
of  the  field,  stopped  to  observe  me.  Perceiving  that  I  wds 
weary  and  dejected,  she  inquired  into  my  situation,  which  1 
briefly  explained  to  her;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  great 
compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  told  me 
to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut,  she 
lighted  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me  1  j 
might  remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was  liun 
grv,  she  went  out,  and  soon  returned  with  a  very  fine  fish, 
which,  being  broiled  upon  some  embers,  she  gave  me  for  sup¬ 
per.  The  women  then  resumed  their  task  of  spinning  cot-  i 
ton,  and  lightened  their  labor  with  songs,  one  of  which  must 
have  been  composed  extempore,  for  I  was  myself  the  subject 
of  it.  It  was  sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest 
joining  in  a  kind  of  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plain¬ 
tive,  and  the  words,  literally  translated,  were  these  :  — 

‘  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rains  fell ; 

The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary, 

Came  and  sat  under  our  tree. 

He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk, 

No  wife  to  grind  his  corn. 

CH011U8. 

Let  us  pity  the  white  man. 

No  mother  has  he  to  bring  him  milk, 

No  wife  to  grind  his  corn.’  ” 

The  reader  can  fully  sympathize  with  this  intelligent  and 
liberal-minded  traveller,  when  he  observes,  “  Trifling  as  this 
recital  may  appear,  the  circumstance  was  highly  nffocting  to 
a  person  in  my  situation.  I  was  oppressed  with  such  unex¬ 
pected  kindness,  nnd  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  presented  my  compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the  j 
four  brass  buttons  remaining  on  my  waistcoat  —  the  only 
recompense  I  could  make  her.” 
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Major  Denham  was  fleeing  from  battle  in  a  naked  and 
miserable  state,  a  young  African  prince  pulled  off  bis 
own  trousers,  and  bestowed  them  upon  him.  Both 
Clapperton  and  Lander  paint  the  Fellatah  shepherd- 
esses  in  the  most  engaging  colors;  describing  their 
dress  as  arranged  with  taste,  their  hair  braided  with 
peculiar  neatness,  their  manners  artless  and  simple, 
their  conversation  at  once  modest  and  full  of  kind¬ 
ness. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  arc 
pretty  equally  divided  between  two  systems,  the  Pagan 
and  Mahometan  ;  one  native,  the  other  introduced  by 
migration  and  intercourse  from  Northern  Africa. 

Learning,  throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  a 
very  depressed  state.  The  reading  even  of  the  Koran 
is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  great  Jighis,  or  doc¬ 
tors.  Its  verses  arc  chiefly  employed  as  amulets  to 
secure  triumph  over  enemies,  or  success  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  pursuits  of  life.  Its  contents  are  frequently  im¬ 
bibed  by  writing  the  characters  with  a  black  substance 
on  a  wooden  board,  washing  them  off,  and  drinking 
the  liquid.  The  Arabs,  who  possess  somewhat  greater 
information,  often  practise  most  scandalous  impositions 
on  the  credulity  of  the  negroes.  Extemporary  poetry, 
sung  by  the  composers,  is  repeated  at  almost  all  the 
African  courts.  Singing  men  and  singing  women  are 
constant  attendants  on  the  chiefs  and  caboceers ;  and 
their  songs,  though  conceived  probably  in  terms  of 
the  grossest  flattery,  appear  to  contain  a  large  portion 
of  national  history.  The  Arab  caravan  drivers  also 
cheer  their  long  expeditions  by  reciting  poems,  where 
the  talent  displayed  is  often  considerable,  and  is  de¬ 
rived  less,  probably,  from  any  acquired  literature,  than 
from  the  excited  state  of  passion  and  feeling,  which 
arises  in  a  life  of  wild  and  wandering  adventure.  In 
the  most  improved  of  the  native  states,  there  appears 
to  exist  a  considerable  taste  for  sculpture,  and  in  their 
edifices,  the  doors,  with  the  other  ornamental  parts, 
are  adorned  with  pillars,  on  which  are  carved  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  their  warriors,  combined  with  the  various 
movements  of  favorite  animals. 

The  amusements  of  these  nations  are  not  extremely 
refined.  Wrestling  and  gaming  are  favorites  in  Bor- 
nou.  The  wrestling  exhibitions  are  made  by  slaves 
captured  from  the  neighboring  and  hostile  countries  of 


Begharmi  and  Musgowy.  The  masters  place  the  n 
pride  in  the  victories  achieved  by  these  slaves,  cheer¬ 
ing  them  during  the  combat,  and  often,  on  a  favorable 
issue,  throwing  to  them  valuable  robes  and  other  pres¬ 
ents.  A  powerful  wrestling  slave  will  sell  for  one 
hundred  dollars;  but  a  defeat,  the  disgrace  of  which 
is  never  forgotten,  causes  him  to  fall  at  once  to  four 
or  five.  Ladies,  also,  even  of  rank,  delight  in  a 
strange  exercise,  where  they  beat  particular  parts  of 
the  body  against  each  other  w  ith  such  force,  that  the 
vanquished  party  is  thrown  fla^  on  the  ground.  Tin- 
principal  game,  and  one  skilfully  played,  is  a  species 
of  rude  chess,  carried  on  by  beans,  with  holes  made 
in  the  sand.  At  Kano,  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
cities  of  Houssa,  boxing  is  practised  with  some  sci¬ 
ence,  and  such  excessive  fury,  that  a  thorough  set-to 
not  unfrequenily  terminates  in  the  death  of  one  of  tho 
combatants. 

The  performers  exhibit  for  pay ;  and  when  Captain 
Clapperton  hired  a  party,  the  whole  population,  male 
and  female,  quitted  their  occupations,  arid  thronged  to 
view  their  favorite  spectacle.  In  Eyeo,  there  is  a 
species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  consisting,  however, 
merely  in  a  display  of  mimickry,  tricks,  and  buf¬ 
foonery.  Persons  enclosed  in  sacks  pursue  each  other 
with  surprising  agility  ;  out  of  one  comes  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  boa  constrictor,  who  exhibits  an  excellent 
imitation  of  the  movements  of  that  animal ;  there  was 
also  exhibited  to  Captain  Clapperton  the  “  white  devil,” 
a  caricature  of  the  European ;  a  thin  figure,  painted 
white,  shivering  with  cold,  and  performing  very  nat¬ 
urally  a  variety  of  movements  which  appear  strange 
in  the  eye  of  an  African.  We  may  conclude  with 
dancing,  which,  over  all  native  Africa,  is  the  standing 
and  universal  amusement,  continued  often  for  whole 
nights,  and  practised  in  every  form,  from  slow  move¬ 
ments  resembling  the  stately  minuet,  to  curvets  that 
might  rival  those  of  Grimaldi.  Even  the  kings  place 
a  peculiar  glory  in  their  skilful  performance  of  this 
exercise ;  to  be  an  expert  dancer  is  thought  almost  as 
flattering  as  to  be  a  successful  warrior ;  and  those 
monarchs,  whose  advanced  age  disqualifies  them  from 
any  real  eminence  in  this  performance,  strain  every 
nerve,  by  elaborate  displays  of  it,  to  extort  the  flattery 
of  their  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  CCCVII. 

Geographical  Survey  —  Divisions  —  Boshua- 
n  as  —  Caff  res  —  Hottentots  —  Cape  Colony 
—  Towns  —  General  History. 

Southern  Africa  comprehends  that  part  of  the 
i  continent  south  of  the  tropic.  It  is  a  triangular  tract 
1  of  territory,  equal  in  area  to  the  settled  part  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  north  is  a  wide  extent  of  desert 
and  unexplored  country  ;  on  the  west  is  the  Atlantic  ; 
on  the  south  is  ihe  Southern  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  east 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  southern  part  of  South  Africa 
presents  three  successive  mountain  ranges,  running 
parallel  to  the  const  and  to  each  other.  The  first 
chain  rises  within  twenty  to  sixty  miles  of  the  coast  : 


the  second,  or  Black  Mountain,  at  an  interval  of  the 
same  distance  back  of  the  first.  This  second  chain  is 
much  higher  and  more  rugged,  and  consists  often  of 
double  and  triple  ranges.  Behind,  at  the  distance  of 
eighty  to  one  hundred  miles,  rise  the  New-world  Moun¬ 
tains,  whoso  eastern  summits  attain  the  elevation  of 
ten  thousand  feet,  and  are  called  the  Snowy  Moun¬ 
tains,  being  covered,  to  a  great  extent,  with  snow. 
North  of  tho  mountains  is  an  immense  pastoral  plain, 
growing  more  fertile  as  it  stretches  to  the  northward. 

The  plain  nearest  the  sea  is  fertile,  well  watered, 
and  richly  clothed  with  grass  and  trees.  It  enjoys  a 
mild  and  agreeable  climate.  The  plains  between  the 
successive  ranges  arc  elevated,  and  much  of  their  sur¬ 
face  is  arid  and  desert.  The  southern  plain,  three 
hundred  miles  long  bv  one  hundred  broad,  is  covered 


with  a  hard,  impenetrable  soil,  almost  unfit  for  any 
vegetation.  The  eastern  coast  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fine  pastoral  plain,  broken  by  mountain  chains. 


Southern  Africa  is  watered  by  the  Mapoota  River, 
emptying  into  Delagoa  Bay,  on  the  east ;  by  hundreds 
of  streams  running  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 


The  Cape  Wildcat 

This  country  has  great  wealth  of  flowers,  among 
which  are  three  hundred  species  of  heath.  It  produces 
in  perfection  every  vegetable  and  fruit  of  the  temperate 
j  climates,  and  fine  forest  trees.  It  also  abounds  in  wild 
animals,  of  which  eighty  species  are  enumerated. 
Among  these  are  two  or  three  kinds  each  of  the 
jackal,  hyena,  wildcat,  ichneumon,  rhinoceros,  gnu, 
zebra,  hare,  squirrel,  twenty-six  kinds  of  antelope, 
beside  buffaloes,  elephants,  and  black-maned  lions. 
Many  perilous  and  even  fatal  adventures  have  taken 
place  with  the  latter.  The  oxen  are  only  inferior 
to  the  horse  in  swiftness,  and  are  much  used  for 
draught,  for  the  saddle,  and  in  war.  They  become 
furious  and  almost  ungovernable  at  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  are  very  dangerous ;  they  also  repel, 
and  will  even  attack,  wild  beasts. 

I _ _ 


The  Gnu. 

are  found  in  this  wide  empire,  namely,  the  British, 
who  are  the  officers  of  the  colonial  government,  the 
troops  of  the  Cape,  and  a  few  thousand  agricultural 
immigrants  ;  the  Dutch,  who  farm  most  of  the  lands 
in  the  territory,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Cape  Town  ;  the  Hottentots,  the  native  race, 
reduced  to  degrading  servitude  by  the  Dutch,  and 
also  existing  as.  independent  tribes  on  the  north  ;  the 
Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  a  miserable  and  savage  tribe 
of  Hottentots,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts,  and 
carrying  on  a  constant  predatory  war  against  the  set¬ 
tlers  ;  the  Cadres,  a  fierce,  pastoral  race,  inhabiting 
the  country  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  colony, 
and  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and,  sixthly, 
the  Boshuanas,  a  pastoral  and  partly  agricultural  race, 
possessing  the  country  that  stretches  north  of  the  col¬ 
ony.  The  government  of  the  native  tribes  is  a  rude 
monarchy,  irregularly  controlled  by  the  independent 
spirit  of  simple  and  pastoral  races.  That  of  the  Cape 
is  the  usual  colonial  government  adopted  by  Britain  in 
her  colonies. 

The  Bosliuana  Country.  —  This  is  in  the  north-eas* 


Conflict  with  a  Lion. 


the  south  ;  and  on  the  north  by  a  fine  large  river,  the 
Orange ;  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Vaal  and  the 
Cradock,  with  their  long  and  numerous  branches. 


Southern  Africa  may  be  described  under  three  divis¬ 
ions  :  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape 
Colony,  or  the  Cape  ;  Caffraria,  or  the  Cadre  country; 
and  the  country  of  the  Boshuanas.  Six  different  races 
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quarter  of  South  Africa.  It  is  separated  from  the  col¬ 
ony  hy  the  Snowy  Mountains,  the  Orange  River  south, 
J  nnd  the  pastoral  districts  of  the  Corana  and  Griqua 
j  Hottentots.  On  the  cast  arc  the  Cadres,  on  the  west 
broad  deserts,  and  on  the  southwest  the  Mukooanas,  or 
Numaquas,  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  stretching, 
it  is  said,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Mozambique.  The 
Boshuanas  were  first  discovered  in  1801,  when  two 
Englishmen,  seeking  a  supply  of  cattle,  passed  over 
a  long  reach  of  wild  pasture  land,  and,  very  much 
to  their  astonishment,  came  to  Lattakoo,  in  a  beautiful 
nnd  fertile  country,  filled  with  numerous  herds,  and 
showing  many  marks  of  cultivation.  Campbell,  the 
missionary,  anxious  to  give  this  fine  people  the  gospel, 
penetrated  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Lattukoo,  to 
Kurrcchnne,  the  most  northern  nnd  largest  of  the 
Boshunna  states.  These  towns  have,  the  one  twelve 
thousand,  and  the  other  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  Boshuanas  are  tall  and  handsome  ;  they  dwell 
in  large  towns,  of  regularly  built  wooden  houses, 
plastered  with  earth,  and  often  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  ornamented  with  painting  and  sculpture. 
Tending  nnd  milking  cattle  is  the  business  of  the  men ; 
the  women  build  the  houses  and  till  the  ground,  which 
produces  crops  of  millet,  beans,  gourds,  and  melons. 
Round  each  town  is  a  space  appropriated  to  culture, 
and  beyond  these  fields  the  cattle  are  pastured  by  day, 
and  at  night  are  driven  within  the  protection  of  the 
walls.  Excepting  the  usual  deadly  enmity  of  the 
African  tribes  to  each  other,  in  which  the  Boshuanas 
share,  this  people  are  honest  nnd  friendly.  The  favor¬ 
ite  wives  of  the  king  nnd  chiefs  are  bedizened  with 
fantastic  ornaments,  large  mantles,  furs,  feathers, 
coral,  beads,  nnd  brass-rings.  But  the  prevalent  fond¬ 
ness  for  plundering  expeditions  obliges  them  to  live 
in  towns,  nnd  causes  the  open  country  to  run  to 
waste.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  simple ; 
and,  though  great  inequality  of  wealth  exists,  the 
kings  are  accessible  nnd  familiar.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  affuirs  are  transacted  by  an  assembly  of 
chiefs,  where  speeches  are  often  made,  replete  with 
good  sense  nnd  rude  eloquence.  The  chief  arts 


Caffre. 

understood  by  the  towns-pcople  are  the  making  ot 
pottery,  preparation  of  skins,  and  smelting  of  iron  and 
copper. 

Cajfraria.  —  The  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from 
Delngoa  Bay  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Colony,  nnd  the 
country  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles  inland,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Caffres.  They  arc  said  to  be  of  all  nations 
the  most  completely  pastoral  in  their  habits.  They 
lead  a  roaming  life,  neither  farming,  nor  hunting,  nor 
fishing  ;  but  they  thoroughly  understand  the  manage 
ment  of  cattle.  The  men  tend  and  milk  the  cows, 
and  send  forth  their  herds  to  pasture,  or  bring  them 
hack  to  the  enclosure  at  night,  bv  peculiar  calls,  which 
they  have  trained  the  cattle  to  understand  and  obey 
They  live  on  milk,  seldom  killing  an  animal,  excep 
on  high  festivals  or  other  important  occasions.  They 
are  warlike,  and  have  been  repeatedly  at  war  with  the 
Colony. 

In  personal  appearance,  they  arc  said  to  be  hand¬ 
somer  than  other  blacks  :  the  men  are  tall,  robust,  mus 
cular,  yet  of  great  symmetry  of  form.  In  some  of  the 
districts,  their  manners  are  easy,  their  expression  frank, 
generous,  and  fearless.  The  females  are  less  beauti 
ful ;  their  persons  are  somewhat  short  and  stunted  ;  the 
skin  is  of  a  deep  glossy  brown,  but  their  features  are 
almost  European,  and  their  dark,  sparkling  eyes 
bespeak  vivacity  and  intelligence.  The  dwellings  of 
the  Caffres  are  various ;  sometimes  small,  conical 
structures  of  earth,  and  sometimes  only  coverings 
made  of  poles  and  leaves.  We  are  told  of  large 
trees,  in  which  the  people  occasionally  build  tbeir 
dwellings,  in  order  to  live  secure  from  the  lions  which 
infest  the  country. 

Of  the  various  Caffre  tribes,  the  Tambookies  are 
most  industrious,  and  ure  skilled  in  working  silver  and 
iron.  The  Zoolas,  or  Zulus,  are  the  most  powerful  nnd 
numerous  ;  their  standing  army  is  fifteen  thousand, 
nnd  they  can  bring  one  hundred  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  Their  king  has  been  quite  a  conqueror : 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tnrtars  of  Asia,  he  has 
driven  before  him  several  neighboring  tribes,  wb- 


have  become  wanderers,  seeking  new  habitations,  and 
have  desolated  much  of  the  Boshuana  country  and  of 
Caffire  territory,  alarming  even  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape. 


The  Hottentots.  —  These  are  more  or  less  su!>  ect  t< 
the  colonial  government,  and  are  among  the  mos:  de¬ 
graded  of  the  human  race.  They  are  represented  as 
having  a  yellowish-brown  sk.n,  thickly  coated  over 


Inhabited  Tree  in  Caffraria. 


with  smoKe  and  grease,  with  prominences  of  fat 
jutting  out  where  least  ornamental,  and  a  de¬ 
formed  head,  covered  with  tufts  of  coarse,  wiry  hair. 
It  is  said  they  greedily  devour  the  entrails  of  ani¬ 
mals,  warmed  upon  the  coals.  Their  villages  are 
I  filthy  labyrinths  of  low,  conical  huts,  made  of  twigs 
and  earth,  into  which  they  crawl  like  beasts  to  their 
dens. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  Hottentots,  as  drawn  by 
the  European  colonists.  We  must  not  be  too  ready 
to  believe  its  truth  or  justice.  It  is  the  custom  of  civ¬ 
ilized  nations,  in  seizing  upon  the  country  of  savages, 
to  represent  the  people  whom  they  rob,  as  wicked  and 
debased,  in  order  to  apologize  to  themselves  and  the 
world  for  their  conduct.  Savages,  too,  are  apt  to 
adopt  the  vices  of  civilized  people,  without  their  vir¬ 
tues,  and  thus  become  their  victims.  In  the  present 
case,  the  Hottentots  have,  doubtless,  sutlered  alike  from 
the  oppressions  of  their  European  masters,  from  con¬ 
tact  with  them,  and,  finally,  from  overcharged  pictures 
of  their  degradation. 

The  Hottentots  of  the  colony  are  employed  by  the 
Dutch  boors  as  herdsmen  and  farm-laborers,  and, 
though  fixed  to  the  soil,  are  no  longer  bought  and  sold. 
In  their  wild  state,  they  had  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  under  chiefs,  and  went  to  battle  to  the  sound 
of  pipe  and  flageolet. 

Of  all  human  beings,  the  condition  of  the  Bushman 
Hottentots  is  said  to  be  the  most  forlorn.  Houseless 
and  homeless,  they  are  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate  of  the  mountains,  and  live  precariously  on  the 
icanty  game  found  in  their  haunts :  often  they  are 
obliged  to  subsist  on  the  larvae  of  ants  and  locusts. 
Their  agility  among  the  rocks  defies  pursuit.  Yet 
these  robber  outcasts  are  gay.  and  sometimes  spend 
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the  whole  of  the  moonlight  nights  in  singing  and 
dancing. 


(lutteiitoL 

The  Colony  of  the  Cay  of  Good  Hope.  —  This  col¬ 
ony  occupies  the  extreme  south  part  of  Africa.  Its 
southern  shore  runs  nearly  east  and  west ;  its  western 
shore  nearly  north  and  south.  It  is  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  miles  long,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  but  the  average  breadth  is 
but  two  hundred  miles.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  square  miles — an  area  equal  to 
Spain,  and  somewhat  larger  than  New  England  and 
New  York.  Its  population  is  about  one  hundred  and 
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sixty  thousand.  Its  imports  and  exports  are  valued  at 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  each.  It  exports 
wine,  hides,  skins,  aloes,  argol,  wool,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  vineyards,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  country  under  tillage  for  grain,  the 
whole  territory  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  boors,  or 
Dutch  farmers,  have  grazing  farms  which  are  several 
miles  in  extent,  in  every  direction.  They  arc  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  and  live  in  indolence,  giving  the 
care  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  cover  their  exten¬ 
sive  domain,  to  their  farm-laborers,  or  slaves,  who  are 
generally  Hottentots.  The  farmer  gets  neither  milk, 
butter,  fruits,  wine,  nor  vegetables,  from  his  farm,  but  is 
content  with  three  greasy  meals  of  mutton,  soaked  in 
the  fat  of  the  large-tailed  sheep,  if  he  can  also  have  his 
jbacco-pipe,  which  scarce  ever  quits  his  mouth,  and 
,  is  glass  of  brandy.  His  wife  sits  immovable,  with  a 
up  of  coffee  always  before  her :  and  his  daughters, 
their  hands  folded,  appear  as  stationary  as  the  idols 
of  a  heathen  temple.  But  the  hospitality  of  this  stu¬ 
pid  household  is  unbounded.  “  A  stranger  has  only 
to  open  the  door,  shake  hands  with  the  master,  kiss  the 
mistress,  seat  himself,  and  he  is  then  completely  at 
home.” 


.Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Town  is  near  the  neck  of  an  isthmus,  with  a 
bay  upon  each  side ;  behind  it  rises,  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  thousand  feet,  a  remarkable  mountain, 
with  a  top  so  square  that  it  is  called  Table  Mountain. 
On  each  side  rise  two  other  sirtnmits,  of  nearly 
equal  height.  The  triple  summit  forms  a  striking 
object  when  approached  from  the  ocean.  Table  Bay, 
on  which  the  town  stands,  nffords  excellent  anchorage 
and  water ;  hence  the  place  must  ever  be  a  thorough¬ 
fare  between  the  East  and  West.  It  has  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  the  residence  of  the 
officers  of  government  has  given  it  quite  the  air  of  an 
English  town. 

.Most  of  the  other  places  are  agricultural  villages, 
important  only  as  being  the  seat  of  the  local  admin¬ 
istration.  Constantin  is  a  village  which  produces  n 
little  wine,  called  Cape  wine.  Simon’s  Town  is  a  dock 
for  shipping.  The  neat  village  of  Gnadenthal  is  the 
chief  station  of  the  missionaries.  Graham’s  Town  is 
an  ill-built,  straggling  frontier  town,  of  three  or  four 
thousand  people.  It  is  romantically  situated  in  a 
deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  glens,  through 
which  heavy  wagons  are  seen  coming  often  from  a 


great  distance,  not  only  with  provisions  and  neces¬ 
saries,  but  skins  of  the  lion  and  leopard,  buffalo  horns, 
eggs  and  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  tusks  of  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  and  rich  fur  mantles. 

The  history  of  Southern  Africa  presents  little  vari¬ 
ety.  It  is  the  recoril  of  a  discovery,  a  colonization,  a 
violent  change  of  masters,  and  obscure  wars  with  the 
oppressed  and  abused  native  tribes.  In  1493,  Barthol¬ 
omew  Diaz,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  one  year  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  reached  the  cape.  But  its 
stormy  aspect  and  the  varying  currents  appalled  him. 
He  named  it  the  Cape  of  Tempests ,  and  returned  with¬ 
out  doubling  it.  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  bolder  spirit 
passed  easily  and  safely  round  this  dreaded  boundary 
of  the  known  world,  which  had  been  renamed  —  by 
the  enterprising  Portuguese  king,  Emanuel  —  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  promising  a  wide  and  boundless 
field  of  maritime  adventure. 

But  the  Portuguese,  satisfied  to  make  this  a  mere 
place  for  watering  and  provisioning  their  ships,  hur¬ 
ried  to  more  tempting  regions,  and  more  wealthy 
scenes  in  Asia.  Their  few  settlements  at  the  cape, 
therefore,  never  became  of  any  other  consequence  than 
as  depots  of  provisions  and  conveniences  for  watering. 
The  prudent  and  economical  Dutch,  however,  foresaw 
the  commercial  and  political  advantages  of  the  locality, 
half  way  between  Europe  and  India,  and  in  1650, 
founded  Cape  Town.  They  gradually  extended  the 
dominion  of  this  colony  to  its  present  boundary,  sue 
cessfully  opposing  the  steady,  persevering  spirit  of 
their  nation  to  the  ill-concerted  and  desultory  efforts 
at  resistance  of  the  rude  and  sluggish  Hottentot.  The 
mass  of  these  Hottentots  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
while  the  untamable  part  of  them  were  driven  to  the 
hills  and  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they  still  cherish 
an  implacable  hatred  to  their  oppressors,  and  take  every 
opportunity  of  plundering  them.  The  war  is  one  of 
extermination  on  both  sides,  for  the  savage  Hottentot, 
or  Bu  hman,  as  he  is  called,  puts  every  Dutchman  to 
death  who  falls  into  his  hands,  and  with  every  cruelty 
his  barbarity  can  suggest ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Dutchmen  hunt  down  the  wild  Hottentot  ns  they 
would  a  beast  of  prey. 

In  consequence  of  the  union  of  Holland  with  France, 
during  the  wars  of  the  empire,  she  became  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  the  bitter  antagonist  of 
France,  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  which  grew  out  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
The  result  to  Holland  was  the  loss  of  most  of  her  col¬ 
onies,  which  came  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
who  was  then  mistress  of  t^.-  seas.  In  1795,  Cujhj 
Town  was  attacked  and  taken  by  a  British  naval  force 
The  transient  peace  of  Amiens  restored  it  to  the 
Dutch  ;  but  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  England, —  Holland  being  still  an  ally  of 
the  former,  —  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  was  again 
taken  possession  of  by  Britain  in  1806.  She  was 
permitted  to  retain  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815 
Since  1806,  therefore,  the  Cape  has  been  in  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom,  with  her  vast  Asi¬ 
atic  and  Australian  interests,  it  is  a  possession  of  ines¬ 
timable  value. 

The  energetic  and  fierce  Caffres  huve  resisted  al 
attempts  to  enslave  them,  and  the  only  other  altcrna 
tive,  “  civilized  ”  Europeans  arc  wont  to  offer  the  sav¬ 
age,  is  extermination.  The  usual  frontier  quarrels 
between  the  grasping,  overbearing  white,  and  the  mis* 
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understood  and  violent  savage,  have  occasioned  fre¬ 
quent  wars,  in  which  the  Cadres  have  not  always  been 
worsted.  One  of  these  wars  —  a  very  serious  one  — 
occurred  in  1848  -  9,  and,  according  to  the  latest 
information,  has  at  length  been  quelled,  after  great 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  ;  and,  of  course,  an  increased 
degree  of  exasperation  on  both  sides. 

The  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colony  seems, 
nowever,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  successfully 


exerted  in  promoting  its  happiness  and  prosperity 
while  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  native  races  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Many  measures  havo  been  at¬ 
tempted  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and 
every  encouragement  has  been  afforded  to  the  philan 
thropic  missionary,  before  whom  a  promising  field  is 
opening  in  South  Africa,  of  wider  and  wider  use 
fulness. 
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CHAPTER  CCCVIII. 

Geography  —  Tribes  — Mucaranga  —  Sowhy- 
lee  —  Galla  —  Somaulies  —  Mozambique  — 
Monomotapa  —  The  Interior  —  General 
History. 

Eastern  Africa  comprises  Adel,  Berbera,  Ajan, 
Zanguebar,  Mozambique,  lying  along  the  eastern 
c-tast,  together  with  interior  countries  very  little 
known.  It  stretches  about  twenty  seven  hundred 
mi'es,  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  to  Delagoa 
Bay,  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  New  York  to  St. 
Francisco,  in  a  direct  line. 

Besides  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  divide 
Eastern  Africa  from  Abyssinia,  the  chief  mountains  of 
this  quarter  are  the  range  called  Lupata,  or  Backbone 
of  the  World,  commencing  in  the  Snowy  Mountains  of 
South  Africa,  and  running,  at  three  to  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  to  the  west  of  Quiloa,  where,  by 
a  bend  of  the  shore,  they  approach  within  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  to  one  hundred  miles  of  the  sea,  and  so  con- 
liuue.  A  lower  chain  runs  within  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
ending  in  Cape  Delgado,  in  10°  of  south  latitude. 

In  the  Lupata  mountains  rise  several  rivers  that  flow 
into  Delagoa  Bay  ;  and  through  both  the  chains  flow  the 
large  rivers  of  Zambcze,  six  hundred  miles  long,  which 
(Miters  the  sea  at  Quilitnane,  and  Livuma,  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  which  disembogues  at  10°.  Both  of 
fhese  flow  from  several  sources  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
N  vassi,  or  Great  Lake  —  erroneously  called  Maravi  — 
south  and  north  of  it.  This  lake  is  more  than  six 
hundred  miles  long,  and  about  one  hundred  broad,  and 
bos  north-west  and  south-east ;  being  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  bv  the  tenth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  It  is  fresh, 
and  full  of  fish,  and  navigated  by  canoes  holding  twenty 
men.  The  Lufiji  River,  five  hundred  miles  long, 
rises  near  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  runs 
through  the  Lupata  chain  nearly  east  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  opposite  Monfia  Island.  The  other 
large  rivers  are  the  Zebbe,  the  Reques,  and  the  Web- 
be,  which  appear  to  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
south  of  Abyssinia,  and  run,  by  a  south-east  course,  six 
or  eight  hundred  miles,  to  the  ocean. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Africa  have  been  rarely 
visited  by  scientific  men,  and  we  know  little  of  its  ani- 
mul  or  vegetable  productions.  The  tusks  of  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  are  brought  to  market  by  the  natives, 
which  shows  that  these  creatures  are  plentiful  there. 
Large  forests  are  seen  along  the  coast,  and  in  some 
parts,  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  rice,  millet,  and  manioc 
are  raised  almost  without  labor.  The  columbo-root, 


used  in  medicine,  is  indigenous,  and  also  the  Telfairia 
volubilis ,  a  creeping  plant  of  amazing  fecundity, 
bearing  an  esculent  fruit,  three  feet  long,  containing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  almond-like  seeds,  agreeable  to 
eat,  and  yielding  a  fine  oil.  Gold  and  slaves  are  im 
portant  articles  of  trade. 

The  natives  of  these  countries  are  divided  into  nu¬ 
merous  tribes,  all  being  brown  or  black  ;  but  they  are 
not  negroes.  The  Arabs  appear  for  many  ages  to 
have  possessed  the  maritime  portions,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  have  also  had  extensive  colonies  here  for  nearly 
three  centuries. 

The  Mucaranga  tribes  stretch  due  north  from  Dela¬ 
goa  Bay  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  north¬ 
ward  of  Nyassi  Lake.  They  are  more  civilized  and 
better  disposed  than  their  neighbors  ;  the  most  civil¬ 
ized  of  them  are  the  Monomoezi,  who  dwell  on  the 
north  of  the  lake,  occupying  a  comparatively  level  ter¬ 
ritory,  five  hundred  miles  in  length  by  two  hundred  in 
breadth.  They  are  a  tall,  brown,  and  handsome  peo¬ 
ple,  very  honest,  and  civil  to  strangers,  distinguished 
for  industry  and  commercial  activity,  but  pagans. 
They  are  under  four  independent  sovereigns,  or  a 
great  sultan,  have  many  asses,  and  few  elephants,  live 
in  wooden  houses  thatched  with  grass,  and  go  nearly 
naked,  but  when  they  come  to  the  coast  are  decently 
clothed  with  native  cotton  stuffs.  They  take  nine  or 
ten  months  for  the  trip  to  Zanzibar  and  back,  and  use 
asses  as  beasts  of  burden ;  they  have  boats  eighteen 
feet  long,  narrow,  and  without  sails.  Across  the  lake 
is  a  great  trade  in  ivory,  red  oil,  and  slaves,  like  the 
Nubian.  To  the  west  of  the  lake,  the  Yoah  tribe  call 
themselves  Mahometans.  North-east  of  the  Monomo¬ 
ezi,  about  latitude  3°  south,  and  longitude  35°  east,  are 
the  Meremongao,  still  farther  advanced  in  civilization. 
They  have  iron  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and  are 
the  great  smiths  and  cutlers  of  Eastern  Africa.  They 
make  Damascus  blades,  and  swords  similar  to  those 
of  the  Knights  Templars. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Cape  Delgado, 
the  southernmost  point  known  to  Classic  geographers, 
has  been  claimed  for  some  years  by  the  Imaum  of  Mus¬ 
cat —  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Arabia  —  though  he 
has  neither  conquered  it  nor  acquired  it,  because  no 
European  power  wishes  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  European  power.  The  English  gave  him  back 
Mombas,  in  1827,  and  he  has  subdued  several  other 
places  on  the  coast,  or  they  have  voluntarily  submitted, 
and  obey  him  as  long  as  he  allows  them  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  trade  is  profitable :  copal,  costly  skins,  six 
thousand  elephant’s  teeth  annually,  and  cloves,  are 
exported,  and  all  European  wares  are  admitted.  The 


trude  of  the  natives  goes  to  Madagascar,  Arabia,  and 
India.  The  Imaum,  himself,  however,  is  the  sole  mer¬ 
chant,  and  employs  his  fleet  of  twenty  sail  in  the  com¬ 
merce.  Despite  of  treaties  with  the  English,  he  permits 
the  slave  trade  all  along  this  coast,  because  of  its  enor¬ 
mous  profit ;  as  a  slave  may  be  bought  on  the  coast  for 
two  or  three  dollars,  and  traded  off  at  a  profit  of  forty 
II  or  fifty  dollars. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  narrow  strip  of  coast,  from 
4°  south  to  Mozambique,  are  called  Sowhylee ,  that  is, 
“  coast  people ;  ”  their  language  is  original,  and  cognate 
with  those  of  the  interior  and  the  west  coast ;  but  they 
are  Mahometans.  Formerly  they  madfe  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  alone  or  with  the  Portuguese,  to  cap¬ 
ture  slaves  and  plunder;  but  lately  the  inland  pagan 
tribes  have  turned  the  tables  upon  them,  and  now  make 
inroads  upon  the  coast,  and  have  destroyed  many  mari¬ 
time  places.  Even  Melinda  has  been  abandoned 
through  fear  of  the  Gallas,  who  dwell  between  the 
1  Sowhylees  and  Abyssinia. 

These  Gallas  are  pagan  nomads,  and  lords  of  the 
i  coast  from  the  equator  to  4°  south  ;  they  number  eight 
:  or  ten  millions.  The  barbarism  which  makes  those  in 
Abyssinia  an  object  of  terror,  is  still  more  marked  in 
this  region :  they  open  the  veins  of  goats  and  sheep  to 
drink  their  warm  blood  —  a  custom  unknown  to  the 
Abyssinian  Gallas,  who  are  agriculturists.  They  differ 
also  in  language,  government,  and  many  other  matters, 
from  the  nomads  of  the  coast.  These  latter  serve  as 
guards  against  the  Mahometans  for  those  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  who  are  more  powerful,  and  on  whom  they  are 
dependent.  Their  caravans  go  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty  days’  journey  into  the  interior,  to  a  land,  probably 
Jinjiro  and  Kaffa,  surrounded  by  a  river,  whither  the 
Abyssinians  also  trade.  Among  other  things  in  re¬ 
spect  to  these  fierce  Gallas,  some  of  whose  filthy  cus¬ 
toms  we  have  already  noticed,  travellers  describe  them 
as  a  brown  race,  of  rather  small  stature,  and  very  ener¬ 
getic  character.  In  their  incursions,  they  spare  neither 
age  nor  sex,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  have 
j  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  far  and  wide,  so  as  to 
I  have  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of  the  Tartars 
of  Africa. 

South  of  the  Gallas,  and  back  of  the  Sowhylee, 
dwell  the  Wanika,  Ukuafi,  and  Wakamba,  tribes  kin¬ 
dred  with  the  Sowhylee,  but  differing  greatly  from  the 
Gallas  in  language,  manners,  customs,  and  power. 
The  Ukuafi  are  the  most  barbarous ;  they  do  not  bury 
their  dead,  but  leave  them  to  the  wild  beasts.  The 
Wakamba  go  entirely  naked.  The  Wanika  live  in  the 
forests,  number  about  two  hundred  thousand,  and  are 
pagans,  though  without  idols.  They  prepare  a  strong 
drink  from  the  cocoa-nut,  are  addicted  to  drunkenness 
and  other  vices,  and  delight  in  certain  games  in  which 
n  man  must  always  fall  a  sacrifice.  Still  farther  south 
dwell  the  Musambara ;  and  over  against  the  Island  of 
Zanzibar,  the  Msegua  tribe,  through  whose  territory  a 
caravan  route  leads  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  as 
we  have  seen. 

While  among  all  these  various  tribes  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  civil  order,  and  the  chief  of  every  place  is 
like  a  king,  the  country  itself,  at  least  that  part  of  it 
south  of  the  equator,  is  fitted  to  stimulate  its  inhabitants 
]  to  a  higher  culture.  For  it  is  not,  like  the  region  north 
of  the  equator,  a  tract  of  sandy  deserts ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  full  of  mountains  and  forests,  and  is  fertilized 
by  frequent  rains. 

The  Sornaulies,  who  are  spread  over  Magadoxa,  Ajan, 


and  the  interior,  are  addicted  to  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation.  Several  of  them  are  established  at  Denakil,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Mocha,  in  Arabia,  to  carry  ori 
their  business.  This  pastoral  and  trading  people  is  also 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  feature,  and  for  its  address 
in  living  at  peace  with  its  rude  neighbors,  even  the 
ferocious  Gallas ;  and  for  its  odd  custom  of  frizzling  th£ 
hair  to  resemble  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  staining  it 
yellow  with  ochre.  Berbera  is  the  principal  port  and 
mait :  a  fair  is  held  here  from  December  to  April ; 
and  considerable  caravans  bring  hither  gum  arabic, 
myrrh  and  incense,  from  near  Cape  Guardafui.  The 
sovereign  of  Ilanim,  twenty  miles  inland,  sends  here 
his  gold  and  ivory,  and  other  princes  send  melted  but¬ 
ter,  a  great  number  of  slaves,  camels,  horses,  mules, 
and  asses ;  and  the  Somaulies  carry  them  to  Arabia 
and  elsewhere,  in  their  own  vessels,  not  suffering  an 
Arab  craft  to  appear  in  the  port.  Zeyla  has  almost  as 
much  trade  :  in  the  hot  season,  it  is  nearly  deserted,  on 
account  of  the  flies. 

The  coast  of  Ajan  and  the  interior  is  a  sandy  desert. 
Hurrur  is  the  centre  of  the  once  famous  kingdom  of 
Adel,  the  inveterate  Moslem  foe  of  Christian  Abys¬ 
sinia,  whose  territory  it  often  and  cruelly  devastated. 
At  the  beginning  of  die  sixteenth  century,  it  extended 
its  sway  over  the  Adaiel,  whose  capital  was  Zeyla. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  this  state  played  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  both  in  commercial  and  in  military  affairs. 
Quiloa,  Mombaza,  Melinda,  and  Magadoxa,  were  petty 
kingdoms  in  Zanguebar,  now  mostly  sunk  into  uttet 
insignificance. 

The  mountains  of  Lupata  are  inhabited  by  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Miyao,  or  Makooas,  are  most  esteemed 
in  the  slave  market  of  Zanzibar,  which  is  furnished 
from  this  country  with  seven  or  eight  thousand 
slaves  annually.  Some  of  them  go  voluntarily  into 
slavery,  “  to  seek  their  fortunes.”  The  Mabungo 
women,  a  white  race  on  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Livuma,  sell  as  high  as  the  handsomest  Abyssinians, 
sometimes  at  three  thousand  dollars  each.  The  men 
are  too  brave  to  fall  into  slavery. 

Mozambique  is  a  fine  country,  now  inhabited  by  ob¬ 
scure  tribes;  but  it  had  once  considerable  notoriety,  on 
account  of  the  power  the  Portuguese  acquired  here, 
and  still  partially  retain.  Their  establishments  extend 
up  and  down  the  Zambeze.  Under  the  name  of  So- 
fala,  a  part  of  it  has  been  considered  to  be  the  much 
disputed  Ophir  of  the  Scriptures.  Mozambique  is 
scantily  peopled,  and  divided  into  seven  subordinate 
captaincies.  The  capital  is  pretty  well  built,  with  a 
harbor  and  citadel ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese 
governor-general  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  and  it  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Here  is  the  chief  slave  mart 
of  the  coast,  and  the  city,  with  Mcsuril ,  has  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  in 
1498,  who  at  first  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  became  an  object  of  hatred  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
he  was  a  Christian.  It  was  only  by  force  that  he  could 
obtain  the  requisite  necessaries,  and  a  pilot  The  town 
was  taken  in  1506,  by  Tristan  d’Acunha  and  Albo- 
querque,  and  as  most  of  the  commercial  places  of  that 
coast  experienced  the  same  fate  about  tliat  time, 
Mozambique  became  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  pos¬ 
sessions  in  those  seas,  and  the  seat  of  a  viceroy,  to 
whom  all  the  governors  in  Africa  were  subordinate. 
As  long  as  the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of 
their  extensive  conquests  in  India,  Mozambique  and  the 
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other  settlements  on  the  coast  were  in  a  flourishing 
state ;  but  they  began  to  decline  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  have  continued  to  decline  ever  since. 
The  governor  of  Mozambique  has  still  the  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  from 
Cape  Delgado  on  the  north  to  Delagoa  Bay  on  the 
south.  He  remains  only  three  years  in  office,  and  is 
then  promoted  to  some  other  government. 

The  empire  of  Monomotapa  was  a  country  which 
figured  in  the  accounts  of  the  Portuguese,  with  many 
exaggerations  of  its  wealth  and  splendor.  It  lay  in  a 
temperate  country,  well  watered,  fertile,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  excellent  pasturage.  The  people  were  rich'  in 
black  cattle,  which  they  valued  more  than  gold  ;  they 
had  many  gold  mines,  and  rivers  that  rolled  down  gold 
dust.  Vast  numbers  of  elephants  existed  here,  fur¬ 
nishing  great  quantities  of  ivory  for  commerce.  The 
Monomotapans  were  warlike,  and  next  to  war,  their 
favorite  occupation  was  commerce.  They  ruled  over 
many  subject  tribes,  and  the  country  was  divided  into 
the  seven  provinces,  or  petty  kingdoms,  vassals  of  the 
emperor,  viz.,  Monomotapa  Proper,  Quitera,  Mamica, 
Inhambana,  Inhemior,  Sabia,  and  Sofala.  This  empire 
has  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Abyssinia,  and  is  now 
divided  into  numerous  independent  states,  but  little 
known.  Several  names  of  tribes,  given  on  the  maps, 
are  but  appellatives ;  thus  Maravi  and  Giaga  are  but 
common  titles  of  petty  chiefs  ;  Bororo  means  “  north¬ 
erners;”  Macabires ,  “shepherds;”  Mizimbui,  “  tor¬ 
rents  ;  ”  Varoonda,  “  mountaineers  ;”  and  so  of  other 
names.  Zimbao  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Monomo¬ 
tapa  :  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was 
still  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  chiefs. 

The  Countries  across  the  Interior ,  to  Lower  Guinea, 
are  thinly  peopled,  but  are  the  theatre  of  an  active 
commerce.  Just  west  of  the  Nyassi  Lake  are  the 
Cazem.be ,  with  the  Movisas  to  the  south-east.  The 
Cazembe  nation  are  robust  negroes,  of  the  darkest 


complexion,  with  a  good  beard  and  red  eyes.  Their 
king  in  1814  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  with  various 
kinds  of  beads  on  his  arms  and  legs.  Fruit  and  grain 
were  plentiful  about  the  capital,  Lucenda,  on  a  river 
running  into  the  Nyassi.  The  trade  was  in  slaves, 
ivory,  green-stones,  and  copper.  The  king  of  Ca¬ 
zembe  formerly  paid  tribute  and  did  homage  to  a  lord 
paramount,  at  Muata  Yanvo,  to  the  north-west.  Still 
farther  west,  on  a  branch  of  the  Zaire,  is  Moropua, 
and  between  that  and  the  Portuguese  of  the  coast, 
Cassanje,  both  of  them  kingdoms  of  some  consequence. 

The  northern  part  of  Eastern  Africa  was  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Azania,  Zingis,  and  the 
Spice-bearing  region,  corresponding  to  Ajan,  Zangue- 
bar,  and  the  Somauli  country.  The  Portuguese, 
after  discovering  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  occupied  all  the  most  advantageous  maritime 
stations  upon  this  coast,  from  which  they  studiously 
excluded  every  other  people.  Their  first  conquest  was 
Mozambique  ;  the  next,  Mombaza ;  but  after  this,  they 
gradually  relaxed  in  their  efforts  to  subjugate  the  coun¬ 
try,  although,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
were  in  possession  of  numerous  settlements  along  the 
shore.  Becoming  involved,  however,  in  hostilities  with 
the  Arabs,  they  lost  their  possessions,  one  after  another, 
till,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  they  were  stripped  of 
nearly  all  their  territories  in  Eastern  Africa.  But  the 
circumstances  which  brought  about  these  changes  are 
involved  in  obscurity. 

The  Arabs  had  long  before  planted  the  Mahometan 
religion  along  the  coast ;  they  now  aimed  at  securing 
its  trade,  and  in  fact,  as  we  have  before  stated,  obtained 
a  footing  here  and  there.  But  it  is  at  Zanzibar  Island 
and  its  neighborhood,  alone,  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  forming  a  permanent  establishment.  We  have  else¬ 
where  noticed  the  nature  of  the  present  power  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat  retains  upon  this  coast.  He  holds 
his  court  at  Zanzibar  for  several  months  every  year. 
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CHAPTER  CCCIX. 

African  Islands — The  Azores  —  Madeira  — 
The  Canaries — Cape  Verd  Islands  —  Ascen¬ 
sion  —  St.  Helena  —  Madagascar  —  Bour- 
bon  —  Mauritius  —  The  Seychelles  —  Com¬ 
oros,  §'c.  —  Socotra  —  Tristan  d' Acvnha. 

Around  the  continent  of  Africa  are  found  many 
islands,  which  generally  cluster  in  distinct  groups. 
They  are  mountainous,  and  several  of  them  are  vol¬ 
canic.  There  is  much  land  upon  them  that  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile,  and  their  aspect  is  generally  picturesque 
and  romantic.  As  they  have  no  political  or  geographi¬ 
cal  connection,  and  therefore  no  common  history,  the 
larger  islands,  and  the  several  distinct  groups,  will  be 
treated  of  separately,  and  in  the  order  of  their  position, 
as  follows :  The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands ;  the 
Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands  ;  Madeira  Islands ;  the 
Cape  Vcrd  Islands ;  Ascension ;  St.  Helena ;  Tristan 
d'Acunha;  —  these  are  in  the  Atlantic;  —  Madagascar ; 
Bow  bon  ;  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies;  the  Seychelles  and  Amirantes ;  the  Comoro 
Islands ;  Socotra ;  —  these  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


The  Azores  lie  between  37°  and  40°  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  25°  and  32°  of  west  longitude.  They  are 
nine  in  number,  viz.,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael,  very 
near  together  ;  Terceira,  Fayal,  Pico,  Graciosa,  and 
St.  George,  forming  a  group ;  Corvo  and  Flores,  at 
some  distance  to  the  west.  These  arc  all  said  to  be 
evidently  volcanic,  as  they  all  bear  traces  of  the  action 
of  subterraneous  fires ;  but  they  exhibit  no  volcano  in 
activity.  In  1720,  however,  an  island  was  observed  to 
emerge  from  the  neighboring  sea,  with  an  explosion 
resembling  the  discharge  of  a  train  of  artillery.  They 
have  been  at  different  times  laid  waste  by  earthquakes, 
of  which  the  most  formidable  on  record  is  that  of  1591, 
which  continued  twelve  days,  and  destroyed  entirely 
the  flourishing  town  of  Villa  Franca.  In  181 1,  flames, 
like  a  flight  of  skv-rockets,  were  seen  bursting  forth 
from  the  sea;  but  the  rocks  were  not  pushed  up  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  hot  baths  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Michael,  which  are  scalding  hot,  prove 
the  existence  of  internal  heat  and  fires  not  yet  extinct — 
a  fact  attested  also  by  the  existence  of  other  hot  and 
boiling  springs,  and  localities  emittinc  suffocating,  sul¬ 
phurous  vapors. 

The  population  amounts  to  two  or  three  hundred 
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.  :  >  wand.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  in  cultivating 
grain  and  the  vine,  which  are  abundantly  produced  in 
the  fertile  soil  of  these  islands,  where  delicious  oranges 
grow  even  in  the  rocky  crevices  of  the  volcanic  rocks. 


Africa  than  the  Azores,  consists  of  a  mountain  with 
several  peaks  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea.  It  furnishes 
to  commerce  some  of  the  finest  wine  in  the  world.  Its 
capital,  Funchal,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Knglish  mer¬ 
chants.  The  island  is  covered  with  rich  vegetntion ; 
and  to  the  traveller,  who  penetrates  into  the  interior  of 
its  valleys,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  the  verdure  which  clothes 
them,  the  glitter  of  the  streams,  and  the  country  seats, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  placed  in  striking  situa¬ 
tions.  The  products  of  Madeira  are  wheat,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  and  various  fruits,  as  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  pomegranates,  melons,  bananas, guavas, 


The  Orange-Tree. 

1  no  Azores  belong  to  Portugal.  The  capital  is  An- 
|  gra,  on  Terceira,  selected  for  its  excellent  harbor ;  from 
this  place  is  exported  the  Fayal  wine,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  pipes  per  annum.  Their 
1  position  in  the  Atlantic,  between  four  continents,  ren¬ 
ders  them  highly  useful  to  the  interests  of  navigation. 

The  history'  of  these  islands  is  obscure,  and  the 
exact  date  of  their  discovery  uncertain ;  they  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  discovered  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century, —  Behucan  says,  in  1431,  —  by 
Joshua  Vtiuderbey,  of  Bruges,  who,  in  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  was  driven  thus  far  to  the  westward  by  stress 
of  weather.  Boasting  of  his  discovery  on  his  arrival 
at  Milton,  the  Portuguese  government  immediately 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  took  possession  of  these 
islands,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Acores,  from 
I  the  number  of  hawks  or  falcons  found  on  them  ;  the 
I  Portuguese  word  apor  signifying  a  bird  of  prey,  or 
hawk.  They  were  then  entirely  destitute  of  inhabit* 

1  ants,  and  of  every  animal  except  birds,  which  were 
;  numerous  and  of  various  species.  So  much  importance 
wns  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  these  islands,  that, 
|  in  1494,  the  great  Don  Henry,  prince  of  Portugal, 
,  proceeded  there  in  person  to  take  a  more  formal  pos¬ 
session.  In  1166,  they  were  given,  by  Alphonzo  V., 
to  his  sist»r,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  colonized 
by  Flemings,  who,  however,  appear  always  to  have 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
They  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  w  hen  Philip  I. 
seized  the  vacant  throne  of  Portugal,  in  15N0,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  till  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
in  1640 ;  since  w  hich  time  they  have  remained  in  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  "the  Portuguese. 

Madeira ,  a  beautiful  island,  nearer  the  coast  of 
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custard  apples,  &c.  Nearly  every'  portion  of  the  sod, 
not  encumbered  with  rocks,  is  fertile. 

A  few  inconsiderable  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma¬ 
deira  are  included  under  its  government.  Of  these,  | 
Porto  Santo,  thirty-five  miles  north-west,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  inhabited.  It  has  a  parched,  barren  aspect,  i 
and  has  but  one  fountain  of  cool  water.  Its  products 
comprise  wine  of  an  inferior  quality,  good  barley, 
watermelons,  and  other  fruits;  but  it  is  wholly  desti¬ 
tute  of  wood.  The  little  islands  called  the  Desert  os  are 
occasionally  visited  by  a  few  fishermen  and  smugglers, 
and  the  rest  are  mere  rocks. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  Madeira  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  romantic  legend,  the  truth  of  w  Inch  has 
been  called  in  question  by  many  writers.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Alcafomdo,  the 
historiographer  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who, 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  first  discovery  of  this  island, 
would  not  have  allowed  that  writer  to  deprive  him  of 
it,  had  he  not  been  convinced  that  the  story  was  found¬ 
ed  in  fact.  The  tradition  of  this  event  is,  moreover, 
generally  received  and  credited  in  Madeira,  and  no 
historian  of  the  place  would  be  justified  in  passing  it 
without  notice. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  a  per¬ 
son  named  Robert  Macham  fell  in  love  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  lady  of  a  noble  family,  and,  paving  his 
addresses  to  her,  succeeded  in  gaining  her  afi’ections. 
Her  parents,  scorning  an  alliance  with  a  family  of 
inferior  rank,  resorted  to  the  most  prompt  and  eflectual 
means  of  preventing  the  match.  Having  procured  a 
warrant  from  the  king,  they  threw  Macham  into  prison, 
and  kept  him  confined  till  they  bad  married  their 
daughter  to  a  nobleman,  who  immediately  took  his 
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rale  to  his  mansion  in  Bristol.  No  further  fear  being 
ntcrtained  of  Macham,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  But 
the  insult  which  he  had  received  only  inspired  him 
with  additional  courage  and  resolution.  lie  deter¬ 
mined  to  obtain  by  stratagem  what  had  been  ravished 
from  him  by  force,  and  engaged  several  of  his  friends 
to  share  in  a  plot  for  carrying  off  the  lady  of  his  affec¬ 
tions.  One  of  them  introduced  himself  into  the  family 
tn  the  character  of  a  groom,  and  acquainted  her  with 
the  design.  It  met  with  a  ready  approval  from  her, 
and  every  thing  was  speedily  arranged  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 

On  a  day  appointed,  she  rode  out,  attended  by  her 
groom,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  air.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  directly  to  the  sea-shore,  where  she  was  handed 
into  a  boat,  which  conveyed  her  on  board  a  vessel 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Here  she  found  her  lover. 
They  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  steered  toward  the 
French  coast;  but,  being  inexpert  in  navigation,  and 
a  storm  overtaking  them,  they  missed  their  port,  and 
the  next  morning  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of 
land,  without  any  knowledge  to  what  point  of  the 
compass  the  gale  was  carrying  them.  In  this  forlorn 
condition,  they  continued  driving,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  for  thirteen  days,  when  they  unex¬ 
pectedly  discovered  land.  They  steered  toward  it, 
and  ascertained  it  to  be  a  lofty  island,  entirely  over¬ 
grown  with  trees.  As  they  approached  the  shore, 
several  birds  of  an  unknown  character  came  from  the 
land,  and  perched  on  their  masts  and  rigging,  without 
any  signs  of  fear. 

Some  of  the  crew  went  in  a  boat  to  explore  the 
island.  They  brought  back  a  report  that  it  appeared 
to  be  totally  uninhabited,  but  was  altogether  a  very 
inviting  spot.  Macham  then  went  on  shore  himself, 
accompanied  by  his  lady.  On  landing,  the  country 
appeared  to  them  beautifully  diversified  with  hills  and 
valleys,  groves  of  trees,  and  sparkling  rivulets  of  fresh 
water.  Many  wild  animals  came  about  them,  without 
offering,  or  seeming  to  fear,  any  violence.  Thus  en¬ 
couraged,  they  proceeded  farther  into  the  island,  and 
presently  came  to  a  wide  glade  in  the  thick  forest, 
encircled  with  laurel-trees,  and  watered  by  a  rivulet 
which  ran  down  from  the  mountains  over  a  bed  of 
white  sand.  Here  they  found  a  spot  so  inviting,  and 
beautifully  shaded  by  a  lofty  tree,  that  they  determined 
to  take  up  their  abode  there  for  a  while,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  built  an  arbor  of  green  boughs.  They  remained 
some  days  at  this  residence,  passing  their  time  very 
agreeably,  and  exploring  the  woods  and  hills  in  the 
neighborhood. 

This  happiness,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  A 
few  days  afterward,  a  storm  suddenly  sprang  up,  in 
the  night,  while  most  of  the  crew  were  on  board  the 
ressel.  She  was  forced  from  her  anchors  and  driven 
out  to  sea,  where,  after  tossing  up  and  down  for  some 
time,  she  was  wrecked  on  the  African  coast,  and  all 
on  board  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Moors.  Macham 
and  his  lady,  with  a  small  number  of  the  crew,  were 
on  shore,  and,  missing  the  vessel  the  next  morning, 
concluded  she  had  foundered.  They  now  saw  them¬ 
selves  abandoned  on  a  desolate  island,  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  being  rescued.  This  unexpected 
calamity  almost  drove  them  to  despair,  and  produced 
a  fatal  effect  upon  the  lady.  The  ill  success  of  the 
first  part  of  this  voyage  had  sunk  her  spirits,  and  she 
continually  nourished  her  grief  by  sad  presages  and 
forebodings  that  the  euteqtrise  would  terminate  in  some 


tragic  catastrophe.  The  shock  of  this  last  disaster 
overwhelmed  her,  and  she  died  in  a  few  days. 

This  loss  was  too  great  for  her  lovei  to  survive  ;  he 
died  within  five  days  after  her,  notwithstanding  all  that 
his  companions  could  do  to  comfort  him.  He  begged 
them,  in  his  last  moments,  to  lay  him  in  the  same 
grave  with  her,  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  which  they  had 
erected  near  their  dwelling.  This  was  done,  and  the 
survivors  set  up  a  large  cross  over  it,  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  written  by  Macham  himself,  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  whole  adventure,  and  concluding  with 
a  prayer  to  all  Christians,  if  any  should  come  there  to 
settle,  to  build  a  church  on  that  spot.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  stay  upon  the  island,  they  fitted  up  their  boat, 
and  put  to  sea ;  but,  sharing  the  fate  of  their  compan¬ 
ions,  they  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and 
made  prisoners. 

Such  is  the  legend  ;  and  the  event  that  it  commem¬ 
orates  is  said  to  have  happened  in^S-ld.  Madeira, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century,  when  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal  planned  his  expedition  for  maritime  dis¬ 
covery  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Juan  Gon¬ 
zalez  Zarco,  a  gentleman  of  his  household,  having 
been  despatched  by  him,  in  1418,  on  a  voyage  to  Cape 
Bojador,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  driven 
out  of  his  course.  The  crew  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost ;  but,  when  they  expected  every  moment  to  foun¬ 
der,  they  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  an  unknown  island, 
toward  which  the  tempest  drove  them.  They  saved 
themselves  upon  its  shores,  and,  iq  commemoration  of 
their  unexpected  deliverance,  named  the  island  Porto 
Santo,  or  “  Holy  Haven.”  A  settlement  was  formed 
here  by  the  Portuguese.  Some  years  afterwards,  Gon¬ 
zalez,  sailing  with  a  fleet  from  Lisbon  to  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  touched  at  Porto  Santo,  on  his  passage. 

He  found  a  strange  story  current  among  the  settlers, 
which  strongly  excited  his  curiosity.  They  informed 
him,  that,  to  the  north-west  of  the  island,  a  thick,  im¬ 
penetrable  darkness  constantly  hung  upon  the  sea,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  horizon,  and  extended  upward  to 
the  heavens  ;  that  it  never  diminished  ;  and  that  strange 
and  inexplicable  noises  were  often  heard  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  islanders  dared  not  sail  to  any  distance 
from  the  shore,  as  they  believed  no  man,  after  losing 
sight  of  the  island,  could  return  to  it  without  a  miracle. 
They  believed  that  the  spot,  marked  by  these  preter¬ 
natural  signs,  was  a  yawning  abyss,  or  bottomless  gulf. 
The  Portuguese  priests  declared  it  to  be  the  mouth  of 
hell.  The  historians  of  that  period,  with  equal  credu¬ 
lity  and  superstition,  represented  this  place  to  be  the 
Island  of  Cipango,  concealed  by  Providence  under  a 
mysterious  veil,  and  believed  that  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  bishops  had  retired  to  this  safe  asylum 
from  the  slavery  and  oppression  of  the  Moors  and 
Saracens.  They  asserted  that  it  would  be  a  great 
crime  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into  this  secret,  since  it 
had  not  yet  pleased  Heaven  to  reveal  it  by  the  signs 
which  ought  to  precede  the  discovery,  and  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  prophets,  who,  they  sup¬ 
posed,  had  spoken  of  this  wonder. 

Gonzalez,  on  arriving  at  Porto  Santo,  also  saw  this 
dreadful  cloud,  and  determined  to  stay  here  till  the 
change  of  the  moon,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  that 
planet  would  produce  any  effect  upon  the  phenome¬ 
non.  When  the  new  moon  was  found  to  have  no 
influence  upon  it,  a  general  panic  seized  the  crew, 
and  they  were  terrified  at  the  thought  of  approaching  , 
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the  mvsterious  spot.  But  it  happened  that  the  chief 
pilot  of  the  fleet  wets  a  Spaniard,  named  Morales.  He 
had  been  a  fellow-prisoner,  in  Morocco,  with  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  of  Macham’s  crew,  and  now  called  to  memory 
the  story  which  he  had  heard  them  relate  of  their  ad¬ 
ventures.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  land  was 
hidden  under  this  mysterious  darkness;  and  he  ex- 
i  plained  the  phenomenon  to  Gonzalez,  by  supposing 
that  the  island  being  constantly  shaded  from  the  sun’s 
i  rays  by  thick  woods,  a  great  moisture  was  constantly 
exhaling  from  it,  which,  rising  in  vapor,  was  condensed 
into  clouds,  and  covered  the  whole  island. 

After  enforcing  these  reasons  with  much  earnest¬ 
ness,  he  at  length  overcame  the  objections  of  Gonzalez, 
who  put  to  sea  one  morning  and  steered  for  the  spot, 
without  acquainting  his  crew  with  his  design.  When 
they  found  themselves  proceeding,  under  full  sail, 
toward  the  great  object  of  their  terror,  a  general  trepi¬ 
dation  seized  tliuj^  The  nearer  they  approached,  the 
loftier  and  thickw  the  gloom  appeared,  and  soon  it 
|  became  very  horrible  to  behold.  About  noon,  they 
j  heard  a  great  roaring  of  the  sea;  and  now  their  terror 
was  at  its  height.  They  crowded  round  their  com¬ 
mander,  entreating  him,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to 
]  save  them  from  instant  destruction  by  changing  his 
course.  Gonzalez  then  explained  the  appearances 
1  which  caused  their  fright,  and  they  became  more  quiet, 
i  The  wind  soon  dying  away,  he  ordered  out  his  boats, 
and  the  ship  was  towed  toward  the  cloud.  By  degrees, 
the  darkness  diminished,  although  the  sea  roared  in  a 
more  terrific  manner  than  before.  Presently  they  dis¬ 
covered,  through  the  gloom,  certain  black  objects  of 
prodigious  size.  The  men  exclaimed  that  they  were 
giants,  and  became  filled  with  new  terrors.  However, 
they  kept  onward  ;  the  sea  soon  grew  smooth,  and  they 
discovered  land.  The  supposed  giants  were  craggy 
rocks,  scattered  along  the  shore  ! 

On  attempting  to  land,  they  found  the  whole  island 
so  thickly  covered  with  woods,  that  the  only  spot  where 
they  could  obtain  a  footing  was  a  large  cave,  under 
the  projection  of  a  high  rock,  overhanging  the  sea, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  much  trodden  by  the  sea- 
wolves,  who  resorted  to  that  place  in  vast  numbers. 
Gonzalez  gave  this  spot  the  name  of  Camera  dos  Lobos, 
or“  Wolf’s  Den ;”  and  from  this  circumstance,  his  family 
j  ever  afterward  exhibited  in  their  coat  of  arms  two  sea- 
j  wolves,  as  supporters.  The  island  itself  was  named 
Madeira  from  its  forests ;  the  word,  in  Portuguese, 
signifying  wood.  When  information  of  this  discovery 
was  transmitted  to  Portugal,  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  establishing  a  settlement  upon  the  island. 
The  first  settlers,  in  order  to  clear  the  land,  set  fire  to 
i  the  woods  ;  but  this  inconsiderate  act  resulted  in  a  great 
calamity.  The  fire  spread  in  every  direction  with  such 
fury,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  check  it ;  and, 
after  burning  for  seven  years,  it  consumed  all  the  trees 
upon  the  island.  The  Portuguese  afterward  introduced 
the  culture  of  sugar  and  wine,  for  which  last  Madeira 
has  obtained  a  noted  supremacy  over  every  other  part 
of  the  world. 

Madeira  was  occupied  by  the  British  during  the  late 
European  war,  but  it  was  given  up  to  Portugal  in  181 1, 
'  to  which  country  it  still  belongs. 

The  Canaries  arc  still  nearer  the  coast  than  Madeira, 
:  ^ind  lie  in  about  the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  otT  the  desert  shores  of  the  Great  Sahara,  at  the 
distance  of  eighty  to  three  hundred  miles.  They  were 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  islands  are  seven  in  number,  with  an  area  less 
than  that  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  a  population 
of  two  hundred  thousand.  They  belong  to  Spain,  and 
are  named  Tenerifie,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Lancerota, 
Fuerte ventura,  Gomera,  and  Ferro.  They  are  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  and,  from  several  causes,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  groups  of  small  islands  in  the  world. 
The  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  rising  twelve  thousand  feet  from 
the  sea,  has  been  the  landmark,  and,  till  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  beacon-fire  of  mariners  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Phoenician  navigators.  On  the  coast  of  Tcn- 
erifle  are  valleys  blooming  with  the  orange,  myrtle, 
and  cypress;  above,  are  declivities  festooned  with  the 
vine  and  covered  with  crops  of  grain;  higher  up, 
forests  of  the  laurel,  chestnut,  and  oak  are  succeeded 
by  the  pine  and  fir.  Above  this  is  a  plain  strewed 
with  pumice-stone  dust,  and  the  summit  is  composed 
of  loose  fragments  of  lava.  Here  is  a  volcanic  crater,  at 
present  extinct,  but  which  made  destructive  eruptions  as 
late  as  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Santa  Cruz,  in  Tenerifie,  is  the  great  rendezvous  of 
navigation,  and  place  of  export  for  the  wines  and  other 
products  of  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Canaries.  Ferro  is 
noted,  in  the  history  of  geography,  as  having  long  been 
used  for  a  first  meridian  of  longitude.  These  islands 
are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Fortunate  Islands  of 
the  ancients ;  but  others  consider  this  name  to  refer  to 
Madeira.  Perhaps  the  Canaries,  however,  have  the 
better  claim,  if  we  follow  the  description  in  Pliny 
(vi.  32,)  which  is  taken  from  Juba,  the  learned  Mauri¬ 
tanian  prince.  Juba  calls  one  island  Trie  aria,  or  “  Snow 
Island,”  which  is  probably  Tenerifie  ;  another  island  he 
calls  Canaria ,  from  the  number  of  dogs  of  a  largo 
size  that  were  found  there.  Juba  had  two  of  these  dogs. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  invaded 
the  coasts  of  Mauritania,  may  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  proof ;  but  the  first  account  we  have  of  them 
in  modern  times,  is  about  the  year  1330,  by  a  French 
ship,  which  was  driven  among  them  by  stress  of  weather. 

Upon  this  discovery,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Don  Ixmis, 
count  of  Clammonte,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  islands 
from  Pope  Clement  VI.,  with  the  title  of  king.  Noth¬ 
ing  was,  however,  done  toward  making  a  settlement, 
till  138o,  when  a  fleet,  under  Ferdinando  Pereira  sailed 
frqm  Cadiz  and  touched  at  Lanzarote,  but  was  driven 
away  by  the  natives.  The  next  expedition  was  from 
Seville,  in  1393;  but  no  possession  was  taken  of  any 
of  the  islands.  In  1100,  another  fleet  sailed  from  Ro¬ 
chelle,  under  John  de  Bcthencourt,  und  anchored  at 
Lanzarote,  where  they  built  a  fort  at  Point  Rubicon. 
The  adventurers  then  passed  over  to  Fucrteventura ; 
but  being  opposed  by  the  natives,  they  were  obliged 
to  reembark.  Bcthencourt  returned  to  Spain,  and 
having  obtained  from  Don  Henry  111.  a  grant  lie- 
islands,  with  the  title  of  king,  again  sailed  to  Lnnz  note 
with  a  large  armament,  and  in  June,  1405,  passed  over 
to  Fuerteventura,  of  which  he  took  possession.  He 
next  sailed  to  Grand  Canary  and  Palma,  from  lioth  of 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  natives.  He  was  more 
fortunate  at  Gomera,  w  here,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
several  of  the  natives  speaking  Spanish.  To  account 
for  this,  it  appears,  that  about  thirty  years  previously, 
some  Spanish  vessels  had  touched  at  this  island,  and 
had  left  a  priest  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Romish 
faith.  No  written  account  of  this  islet  exists. 

Bcthencourt  next  went  to  Ferro,  or  Hierro,  where 
he  was  received  on  the  most  friendly  terms  by  the 
natives :  he  left  a  garrison  in  the  island,  and  returned 
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to  Fuerteventura.  In  November,  1406,  he  mustered 
all  his  forces,  to  make  another  attempt  on  the  Grand 
Canary,  in  which  he  was  again  unsuccessful,  and,  in 
consequence,  returned  to  Spain  to  solicit  assistance. 
But  he  died  in  1408.  The  nephew  of  Bcthencourt,  in 
1418,  sold  his  right  to  these  islands  to  Henry  de  Guz¬ 
man,  another  Spanish  nobleman,  who  expended  large 
sums  in  endeavoring  to  subdue  the  other  islands.  He 
altogether  failed  in  his  schemes,,  though  in  1461  the 
Spaniards  went  through  the  form  of  taking  possession 
of  Canary  and  Teneriffe. 

Some  difference  having  arisen  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  with  regard  to  these  islands,  in  consequence 
of  a  second  sale  of  them  by  the  nephew  of  Bethen- 
court  to  the  latter  power,  the  Portuguese  arrived  in 
force  at  Lanzarote  to  take  possession  ;  but  the  dispute 
was  settled  by  treaty,  in  which  the  islands  were  ceded 
to  Spain.  After  various  other  fruitless  attempts  to 
subdue  the  Grand  Canary,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was 
entered  into  with  the  chiefs  of  that  island  in  1476 ; 
but,  in  the  same  year,  the  court  of  Castile  purchased 
the  right  to  the  three  unconquered  islands  of  Canary, 
Teneriffe,  and  Palma,  and  in  the  following  year  sent 
out  a  fleet  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Canary,  which, 
however,  was  not  finally  accomplished  till  April,  1483, 
seventy-seven  years  after  the  first  descent  on  the  island 
by  John  de  Bethencourt. 

In  1490,  a  fleet  was  equipped  for  the  subjugation  of 
Palma  and  Teneriffe,  and  arrived  at  Palma  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Palma  was  taken  about  May  following.  The 
fleet  then  sailed  for  Teneriffe,  in  May,  1493,  when 
this  large  island  was  reduced  without  bloodshed.  Since 
this  time,  the  Canaries  have  always  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  though  several  descents  have  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  been  made  upon  them,  which  have  generally 
proved  unsuccessful.  Those  nearest  the  African  coast 
have  been  ravaged  by  Barbary  corsairs. 

Cape  Verdi  Islands  lie  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Verd,  in  16°  to  17°  north  latitude.  They 
are  ten  in  number ;  and  the  three  largest  are  St.  Jago, 
St.  Antonio,  and  St.  Nicholas.  Another  of  them,  Fogo, 
is  an  active  volcano.  Situated  so  near  the  Great  Des¬ 
ert,  they  are  still  more  exposed  than  the  Canaries  to 
its  hot  winds,  and  frequently  suffer  from  drought.  In 
1831,  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  eighty-eight 
thousand  died  of  famine  occasioned  by  drought.  The 
islands,  indeed,  are  generally  high,  arid,  and  rocky. 
Since  their  discovery  of  them  in  1449,  the  Portuguese 
have  settled  there,  and  retained  a  sovereignty  over  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands :  their  governor-general  resides  at 
Porto  Praya. 

Ascension  is  a  barren,  rocky  island  ;  yet  it  is  so 
situated,  in  latitude  8°  8',  longitude  14°  28',  alone,  in 
a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  that  ships  often  touch  there. 
It  has  a  British  garrison. 

St.  Helena  is  an  island  of  twenty -eight  miles  in  circuit, 
every  where  presenting  to  the  ocean  a  rocky  wall  six 
to  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  broken  in  but  four  places. 
Jamestown  Is  built  in  one  of  these  openings  ;  its  harbor 
is  a  rendezvous  for  the  India  ships.  The  summit  of 
the  island  is  a  fertile  plain,  with  pasturage  valleys 
between  conical  eminences.  In  one  of  these  valleys 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  prisoner  from  1815  till  he 
died,  in  1821,  his  untiring  mind  slowly  corroding  itself 
to  the  very  core  with  the  rust  of  inactivity.  His  body 
was  taken  to  France  in  1838,  by  the  government  of 
I^ouis  Philippe,  and  deposited  with  imposing  ceremony, 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  where  a  splendid  mauso- 
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leum  is  erected  over  it.  In  1833,  St.  Helena  wa* 
made  an  appanage  of  the  British  crown,  and  its  gov 
ernor  is  nominated  by  the  queen.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1502  ;  and  the  Dutch  established 
themselves  here  ;  but  in  1651  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

Madagascar  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  nearest 
shore  is  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of 
Mozambique,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  African  con¬ 
tinent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world, 
being  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth,  with  a  population  of 
several  millions.  A  chain  of  grand,  picturesque. 


Marine  Shells. 


and  lofty  mountains  intersects  its  whole  length,  and 
tempers  its  tropical  climate.  These  mountains  present 
enormous  precipices,  over  which  rivers  leap  to  the 


Coral. 

plain  below.  Secluded  valleys,  separated  by  pleasant 
hills,  interspersed  with  broad  savannas  covered  with 
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cattle,  contrast  with  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  and 
give  an  infinite  variety  of  delightful  rural  scenery. 
Numerous  species  of  beautiful  trees  adorn  the  forests, 
such  as  pal  ms,  ebony,  dye-woods, vast  bamboos,  oranges, 
and  citrons.  Rice,  sugar,  and  silk  are  abundant,  and 
ulmost  every  tropical  plant  might  be  naturalized  here. 
On  the  shores  of  this  island,  as  well  as  those  of  Mo¬ 
zambique,  arc  found  beautiful  sea-shells,  and  in  the 
seas,  coral  grows  like  forests,  often  rising  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  produces  reefs  dangerous  to  the  navigator. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  are  gay,  voluptuous,  and 
thoughtless,  and  far  beyond  the  savage  state  in  attain¬ 
ments.  The  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  are  said  to  be  governed  by  twenty-two  kings. 
The  Antavarts  are  on  the  eastern  coast;  Antongi!  is  a 
fine  hay  in  this  territory.  The  Betanimes  have  the 
most  fertile  part  of  the  island,  with  the  large  and  com¬ 
mercial  harbor  of  Tamatave.  Foul  Point  Harbor, 
much  frequented,  is  in  the  land  of  the  Betimsaras. 
The  Muquez  are  on  the  western  coast,  and  have 
among  them  the  port  of  the  St.  Augustine.  Mouzangay 
is  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  people,  and  Bembetake  is 
a  much  frequented  port;  both  are  in  the  country  of 
the  Seclaves,  long  ruled  by  a  queen.  The  French 
have  four  .small  stations,  on  different  parts  of  the 
eastern  coast. 

The  Ovas,  however,  are  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  tribes  of  this  noble  island.  They  occupy  an  inland 
plain,  lofty  and  extensive,  and  under  their  sovereign 
:  Radama,  assisted  by  European  arms  and  tactics,  have 
|  subjugated  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  Madagascar. 

I  This  king  had  a  train  of  artillery,  and  troops  armed 
l  with  muskets.  These,  as  well  as  officers  to  drill  the 
troops  were  furnished  through  his  alliance  with  Eng¬ 
land.  He  sent  several  of  his  youthful  subjects  to 
France  and  England  for  their  education.  A  printing 
press  was  established  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  English 
missionaries ;  and  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
were  trained  and  stationed  all  over  his  dominions. 
In  July,  1828,  this  promising  prospect  was  overclouded, 
and  the  progress  of  improvement  checked  by  the  death 
of  Radama,  who  was  not  poisoned,  as  has  been  as¬ 
serted,  but  had  destroyed  his  constitution  through  the 
habitual  and  copious  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  died 
of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
Radama’s  infant  son  had  died,  it  was  supposed,  by  the 
hand  of  violence,  and  Rakotobe,  eldest  son  of  the 
king’s  eldest  sister,  was  the  heir  apparent ;  but  while 
the  two  chief  officers,  favorites  of  the  late  king,  con¬ 
cealed  his  death  for  a  few  days,  and  were  cautiously 
taking  measures  to  secure  the  throne  to  the  heir  appa¬ 
rent,  a  young  man  in  attendance  conveyed  the  news  of 
his  death  to  Ranavalona,  one  of  the  king’s  wives.  This 
lady’s  father  had  saved  the  king’s  life  when  his  uncle 
was  ubout  to  kill  him,  and  the  king’s  father  on  coming 
to  the  throne,  adopted  the  lady,  betrothed  her  to  Rada¬ 
ma,  and  arranged  that  their  eldest  child  should  inherit 
the  throne  after  Radama.  But  Radama  and  Ranava- 
lona  had  no  children ;  nevertheless,  the  lady’s  party 
asserted  that  it  was  the  will  of  Radama’s  father  that 
she  should  take  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  husband. 

This  enterprising  and  unscrupulous  woman,  there¬ 
fore,  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  king, 
sent  for  two  colonets,  natives  of  her  own  village,  and 

firomised  them  wealth,  and  the  privilege  of  exemption 
rom  capital  punishment,  if  they  would  forward  her 
views.  Heartily  entering  into  this  arrangement,  they 
,  ‘ook  Ranavalona  and  one  of  her  attached  female 


friends,  also  one  of  the  twelve  chief  wives  of  the  king, 
and  concealed  them  in  a  private  residence.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  judges  and  the  keepers  of  the 
idols,  and,  having  succeeded  in  attaching  them  to 
the  queen’s  interest,  collected  without  delay  the  sol¬ 
diers  under  their  command.  Thus  the  queen’s  party 
became  the  party  in  favor  of  idolatry,  and  opposed  to 
civilization  and  Christianity. 

Ranavalona’s  friends  now  had  possession  of  the 
court-yard,  where  were’also  several  officers,  judges  and 
idol-keepers,  and  two  divisions  of  the  army.  To  these 
it  was  announced  that  the  idols  had  named  Ranava- 
lona  as  successor  to  Radama,  and  their  consent  was 
demanded.  Four  officers  replied,  that  they  could 
not,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  late  king  had  named  Rakotobe 
to  succeed  him.  They  had  no  sooner  given  this 
proof  of  their  fidelity,  than  twenty  or  thirty  spears 
were  plunged  into  them  by  the  bystanders,  and  they 
perished  on  the  spot.  This  decided  the  question ; 
others  thinking  with  them  were  silent ;  the  cannons 
were  fired,  and  the  queen  was  proclaimed.  Rakotobe, 
who  had  been  educated  a  Christian,  was  apprehended 
and  speared  by  his  guards,  at  a  village  near  the  capi¬ 
tal.  The  same  fate  befell  his  father,  and  his  mother 
was  starved  to  death  :  her  own  mother  was  also  de¬ 
stroyed  by  being  sent  to  an  unhealthy  place  —  by 
alarms,  fever,  neglect,  and  insufficient  provisions. 
Radama’s  brother  was  starved  to  death. 

Madagascar  seems  to  haVe  been  peopled  by  the 
Malay  races,  mingled  with  the  negro.  Though  the 
Arabs  probably  visited  it  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
the  first  accounts  of  this  fine  island  which  became  cur¬ 
rent  in  Europe,  were  through  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Portuguese  discovered  it  in  1506, 
and  attempted  settlements  afterwards,  as  did  the  French, 
but  unsuccessfully. 

Bourbon  is  an  island  formed  of  two  lofty  mountains, 
and  is  situated  four  hundred  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  forty  miles  long  and  thirty-six  broad.  The  most 
southerly  of  its  two  peaks  is  an  active  volcano,  sending 
forth,  from  lateral  openings,  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes, 
with  a  tremendous  noise.  Much  of  the  country  is 
“  burnt,”  that  is,  a  complete  desert  of  hard,  black 
soil,  full  of  holes  and  crevices.  The  rest  is  fertile  and 
well  watered. 

In  1718,  the  coffee  plant  was  introduced  from  Mo 
cha,  and  succeeded  admirably,  the  Bourbon  coffee 
being  deemed  only  second  to  the  Arabian.  Its  cloves, 
too,  rivalled  those  of  Amboyna ;  but  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  now  superseded  every  other,  being  the  most 
profitable  crop.  In  1831,  it  contained  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  seven  tenths  were 
slaves;  and  its  imports  and  exports  together  amounted 
to  the  value  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
though  the  island  has  no  good  harbor. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navi¬ 
gator  Mascarenhas  in  1542,  and  at  that  time  was  not 
inhabited.  It  received  the  name  of  Mascarengas ,  or 
Mascareigne.  The  French,  in  1642,  sent  some  crimi¬ 
nals  from  Madagascar  to  it,  and  settled  a  colony  in 
1649,  when  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Bourbon ,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  was 
changed  to  that  of  Reunion ,  and  afterwards  into  Bo 
naparte  and  Napoleon.  In  1815,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  island  resumed  its  old  name  of 
Bourbon. 

Mauritius ,  or  Isle  of  France,  is  on  island  one  hun- 
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dred  mid  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  east  from  Bourbon.  Its 
rugged  mountains  give  it  an  air  of  comparative  steril¬ 
ity,  and  indeed  it  does  not  yield  grain  enough  for  the 
inhabitants ;  but  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  excellent 
sugar  are  produced.  This  last  is  its  chief  product, 
being  annually,  about  sixty  million  pounds.  In 
1827,  there  were  about  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  whom  eight  thousand  were  whites,  fifteen  thousand 
free  negroes,  and  seventy  thousand  slaves.  Port  Louis 
is  a  good  harbor. 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighboring  island  of  Bourbon, 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  under  the  command 
of  Mascarenhas  in  1505,  and  the  whole  group  was 
called  the  Mascarenhas  Islands  ;  but  though  the  Portu¬ 
guese  took  possession  of  Mauritius  in  1545,  they 
apparently  formed  no  settlement  on  it.  The  Dutch 
surveyed  it  in  1598,  and  called  it  Mauritius ,  in  honor 
of  Maurice,  stadtholder  of  the  republic  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands.  They  did  not,  however,  settle  here  till  they 
Had  formed  an  establishment  at  the  Cape,  in  1640, 
about  which  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores 
of  Port  South-east.  For  unknown  reasons,  they 
abandoned  the  island  in  1708.  Between  this  year  and 
1715,  it  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few  negroes,  who 
had  been  brought  there  by  the  Dutch  as  slaves,  and 
had  run  away  from  their  masters  and  concealed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mountain  forests.  In  1715,  the  French 
ook  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a  settlement  at 
:’ort  North-west,  and  called  the  island  lie  cle  France. 
t  hey  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  itto  the 
.ear  1810,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Brit- 
4>,  who,  since  the  peace  of  1814,  have  retained  it  in 
heir  possession.  They  have  emancipated  the  slaves, 
md  the  island  is  flourishing. 

The  Seychelles  and  Almirantes  groups,  to  the  north 
d('  Madagascar,  are  of  little  importance  ;  they  belong 
'o  Great  Britain,  and  contain  some  eight  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  They  were  partially  explored  by 
Lazarus  Picault,  in  1743,  by  order  of  Mahe  de  la 
Bourdounais,  then  governor  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 
The  French  formed  a  colony  on  the  Island  of  Mahe 
in  1768.  The  Seychelles  capitulated  to  the  English 
in  1794,  were  taken  possession  of  in  1810,  and  were 
formally  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1815. 

The  Comoro  Islands ,  between  Madagascar  and  the 
continent,  arc  four  in  number,  very  mountainous,  but 
abounding  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  all  the  tropical  grains 
and  fruits.  Their  mild  and  industrious  inhabitants 
have  been  dreadfully  harassed  and  slaughtered  b_\  the 
Madagascar  pirates,  who  were,  and  perhaps  arc  s.dl, 
in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  inroad,  besieging  the 
towns  and  ravaging  the  open  country.  Comoro  is  the 
largest  of  the  islands,  but  Johanna  is  the  most 
flourishing. 

Socotra  is  far  to  the  north,  and  lies  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  easternmost  cape  of  Africa  — 
Cape  Guardafui.  It  is  more  than  eighty  miles  long, 
and  one-fourth  as  broad ;  and  though  rocky  and  arid, 
produces  the  best  aloes  in  the  world,  and  large 
quantities  of  excellent  dates.  It  has  a  bold  coast, 
and  in  its  fine  harbors  ships  may  procure  bullocks, 
goats,  fish,  and  dates.  Its  position  and  its  two  road¬ 
steads  made  it  a  mercantile  station  in  ancient  times, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  Alexander  the  Great  sent 
a  colony  thither.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  are  attached  to  the  Jacobite  creed  ;  and  it  is 


said  that  an  independent  tribe  of  savages  yet  roam  its 
forests.  The  English  negotiated,  a  few  years  since, 
with  the  lmaum  of  Muscat  for  the  possession  of  this 
island,  but  unsuccessfully. 


Aloes  of  Socotra. 


Socotra  was  known  to  Ptolemy,  who  notices  it  b\ 
the  name  of  Dioscorides.  Insula  and  Arrian  say  that 
the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  “  incense 
country.”  It  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  Hernandez 
Pereira,  in  1504,  and  taken  possession  of  by  Albu¬ 
querque  in  1507.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the 
Portuguese  evacuated  the  island,  but  probably  before 
the  sixteenth  century  elapsed.  It  then  returned,  under 
the  sw'ay  of  the  sultan  of  Kisseen,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  its  peace  was  not  interrupted 
until  1801,  when  the  Wahabees  made  a  descent  on  the 
northern  shores,  and  laid  waste  a  part  of  it,  together 
with  the  town  of  Tamaicda.  It  is  now  governed  by 
a  sheik  dependent  on  the  lmaum  of  Muscat;  but  all 
the  advantages  its  sovereign  derives  from  this  posses¬ 
sion  are  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  are  annually 
collected  by  a  person  whom  he  sends  to  the  island. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  no  regular  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  people  live  without  any  laws  or  courts  of 
justice.  It  is  stated  that  crimes  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Tristan  d'Acunha  is  in  37°  of  south  latitude,  and 
11°  of  west  longitude.  It  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock, 
rising  from  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  a  steep,  truncated 
cone,  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet.  Upon  this 
rises  a  dome,  also,  to  the  height  of  several  thousand 
feet.  The  English  possess  this  island,  and  have  a 
colony  here.  Its  harbor  renders  it  important  to  vessels 
sailing  to  and  from  New  Holland.  It  was  discovered 
in  1506,  by  Tristan  d’Acunha.  In  1816,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  artillery  was  stationed  on  this  island.  In 
1829,  there  were  twenty-seven  persons  upon  it,  seven 
men,  six  women,  and  fourteen  children. 
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CHAPTER  CCCX. 

General  View  of  Africa.  —  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade  —  African  Languages. 


From  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  Africa,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  civilization  has  here  followed  a  singular  course, 
dictated  by  the  position  of  the  country,  the  climate, 
and  the  character  of  the  most  numerous  indigenous 
races.  The  Negro,  the  CaflTre,  and  the  Troglodyte  — 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  seas  or  des¬ 
erts,  surrounded  by  copious  and  excellent  food  of 
spontaneous  growth,  enjoying  a  climate  which  required 
little  shelter  or  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  cold 
or  the  rain  —  have  never  felt  that  stimulus  of  necessity 
which  creates  industry  and  reflection.  Enjoying  a 
wild  happiness  of  condition,  they  satisfied  the  demands 
of  sense,  and  scarcely  possessed  any  notion  of  an 
intellectual  world.  But  they  felt  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  and  invisible  power,  and  they  seemed  to  find 
its  residence  in  the  tree  which  gave  them  food,  in  the 
rock  which  shaded  them,  in  the  serpent  which  they 
dreaded,  and  even  in  the  monkey  and  the  parrot  which 
sported  around  them. 

In  another  region,  we  see  certain  beneficent  impos¬ 
tors, —  dynasties  of  royal  high  priests,  —  who  erected 
temples  at  Meroe,  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  which  be¬ 
came  asylums  of  peace,  the  focus  of  arts,  and  the 
emporia  of  trade.  The  savage,  attracted  by  curiosity, 
and  awed  by  superstition,  bowed  down  before  the 
statue  of  a  divinity  with  a  dog’s  head  or  the  beak  of  a 
bird.  At  the  command  of  the  mysterious  ministers 
of  the  gods,  the  rude  multitude,  with  scarce  a  cabin 
for  themselves,  cut  the  granite  into  columns,  and 
carved  hieroglyphics  upon  porphyry,  which  have  stood 
undecayed  for  ages ! 

In  still  another  region,  we  see  a  people  who  take  the 
lead  in  commerce,  sending  their  mariners  as  far  ns 
Cape  Blanco  along  the  coast,  and  their  inland  traders  to 
the  banks  of  the  Niger.  These  are  succeeded  by  the 
Saracens,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  north  of 
Africa,  und  forcibly  penetrate  the  interior.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  course  of  history  in  Africa,  and 
which  easily  accounts  for  the  aspect  it  presents  at  the 
present  day. 

The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  led  to  the  slave 
trade,  which  was  afterward  stimulated  by  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  America.  This  infamous  traftic  has 
not  only  hindered  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Africa, 
by  confining  trade  chiefly  to  slavery,  but  it  has  brutified 


the  people  by  promoting  wars,  and  bringing  them  into 
contact  with  the  very  worst  portion  of  the  human  race. 
The  Christian  nations  have  not  only  been  .robbers  tc 
Africa,  but  they  have  been  teachers  and  ministers  of 
vice,  wickedness,  and  crime. 

The  existence  of  slavery,  in  all  ages,  is  a  curious 
and  melancholy  phenomenon ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  an  index  of  imbecility  and  indolence  on  the  part 
of  the  slave  as  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.  Nor  can  we  soon  expect  to  behold  an  age  in 
which  mankind  need  not  be  taught  that  superiority  of 
endowment  does  not  confer  the  right  to  use  —  certainly 
not  to  destroy,  for  their  own  exclusive  profit  —  an  inferior 
being,  but  imposes,  rather,  the  duty  more  urgently  of 
using  our  superior  gifts,  using  ourselves,  indeed,  for 
the  benefit  of  that  weaker  brother.  The  good  patriarch 
Job  was  wisdom  to  the  foolish,  providence  to  the  shift¬ 
less,  as  well  as  “eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the 
lame;”  an  example  worthy  of  universal  imitation. 

In  ancient  times,  as  in  Africa  now,  and  in  Asia 
under  despotisms,  where  all  are  alike  slaves,  the 
mass  seem  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  few,  and 
used,  more  or  less  exclusively,  by  a  class  who  were 
always  in  the  minority.  Slavery  was  anciently  the 
remedy  for  starvation  :  modern  civilization  offers  the 
pauper  system  ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  one  of  the  most 
civilized  of  modern  nations  unable  to  prevent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  its  free  poor  from  starving  to  death, 
who,  had  they  been  slaves,  would  probably  have  been 
still  alive,  and  in  good  condition.  The  problem  is  still 
to  be  solved,  how  civilization  can  be  advanced  without 
making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 


The  historical  fact  that  Africa  has  been  emphati¬ 
cally  the  land  of  slavery  from  time  immemorial,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  character  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  find  in  the  negro  an  amiability  or 
facility  which  lends  itself  easily  to  the  purposes  of 
another ;  a  desire  of  pleasing  which  forgets  itself  in 
the  strange  vanity  of  belbnging  to  another,  ns  one  of 
the  trappings  of  his  pride ;  a  self-indulgence  which, 
soon  degenerating  into  grovelling  sensuality,  is  satisfied 
with  present  gratification,  regardless  of  the  future  ; 
and  finally,  an  indolent  improvidence,  which  dances 
and  sings  away  the  hours  claimed  by  industry,  and 
which,  as  in  the  pauper  of  civilization,  lacks  the  intel¬ 
ligence  to  set  itself  economically  and  profitably  to 
work.  Here,  then,  are  abundant  materials  for  slavery, 
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where  it  is  easier  to  catch  a  man  and  sell  him,  than  to 
employ  him  in  profitable  labor ;  where  the  climate 
invit‘^|  to  luxurious  indolence,  and  drops  food,  as  it 
we  ^  Vito  the  mouth  of  the  supine  and  unworthy  re¬ 
cipes  r  of  the  lavish  bounties  of  nature.  In  short,  we 
sce,\>  •'Africa,  the  wreck  and  corruption  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  onae,  perhaps,  combining  the  highest  excellences, 
and  n®w  exhibiting  the  opposites,  according  to  the 
maxim the  corruption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst.” 
The  y,f^;ess  by  which  the  African  character  is  to  be 
reinstated  in  its  pristine  excellence,  and  restored  to  the 
virtues  <vf  which  it  exhibits  the  fragments,  is  evidently 
a  long  aid  painful  one,  and  perhaps  slavery  has  been 
one  of  '  essential  stages.  But  may  we  not  hope  the 
era  of  and  purgation  is  near  its  ending  ? 

Of  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  other  primeval  slavery, 
we  only  vknow,  in  general,  that  it  was  to  the  last 
degree  brutal  and  brutifying.  In  Scythia  and  other 
countries,  three  thousand  years  ago,  the  slave  was  killed 
and  thrown  upon  his  master’s  grave,  as  in  Ashantee 
now.  The  fellowship  of  a  common  hq^arrity  was 
totally  forgotten,  and  the  person  of  a  slave  was  a  mere 
utensil,  to  be  used  or  thrown  away,  —  his  individuality 
being  as  little  regarded  as  that  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
stone.  In  classic  ages,  the  condition  of  the  slave  was 
hut  little  better,  even  in  thosr^countries  which  enter¬ 
tained  upon  their  lips,  and  in  their  immortal  writings, 
the  loftiest  ideas  of  human  freedom. 

In  ancient  Greece,  and  among  the  Phoenicians,  kid¬ 
napping  for  slaves  was  as  common  as  piracy  and  trade. 
Homer  tells  us  the  fate  of  a  captured  city,  1200  B.  C. 
“  The  men  are  killed,  the  city  burned,  the  women  and 
children  of  all  ranks  carried  off  for  slaves.”  In  the 
earliest  legislation  of  the  Greeks,  slaves  are  considered 
a  matter  of  course,  and  few  of  the  ancients  imagined  a 
state  of  society,  past,  present,  or  future,  where  slavery 
did  not  exist.  In  the  Island  of  iEgina,  with  an  area  of 
forty-two  square  miles,  there  existed  four  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  slaves  ;  in  Corinth,  four  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand ;  in'Sparta,  their  numbers  were  kept  down 
by  assassination  —  a  business  intrusted  to  the  shrewdest 
of  the  youthful  freemen,  who,  from  time  to  time,  con¬ 
cealed  themselves  about  the  country,  and,  sallying  out, 
murdered  every  helot  they  met.  Throughout  Greece, 
the  free  seem  to  have  been  to  the  slaves  as  one  to  four. 

In  Athens,  slavery  presented  its  least  unfavorable 
aspect ;  it  originated  there  from  poverty,  persons  being 
sold  for  debt ;  from  war,  the  vanquished  being  consid¬ 
ered,  in  all  nations,  to  belong  absolutely  to  the  victor, 
as  at  present  in  Africa  ;  and  by  kidnapping.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  slave  is  known  from  the  laws.  No  slave 
could  be  a  magistrate,  or  be  made  free  of  the  city,  or 
anoint  himself,  or  exercise  in  the  palaestra,  or  study  or 
practise  physic,  or  caress  a  free-born  youth,  or  be  beaten 
by  another  than  his  master,  or,  if  emancipated,  choose 
for  patron  any  other  than  his  emancipator,  or  be  main¬ 
tained  if  careless  of  his  duties,  or  receive  a  liberal 
education.  The  customs  of  the  people  purposely  and 
systematically  reduced  the  slave  to  contempt,  in  dress, 
habits,  name,  and  every  thing  else.  But  slaves  could 
buy  themselves  out  of  bondage,  or,  if  too  severely 
drudged,  might  compel  their  masters  to  sell  them. 
Rowing  in  galleys,  mining,  and  other  exhausting  labor, 
was  performed  by  this  wretched  class. 

Greece  was  at  length  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave  among  the 
Romans  was  not  very  different.  The  chief  slave 
mart  was  at  the  Island  of  Delos,  and  the  imports 


and  exports  amounted  to  ten  thousand  slaves  per  day. 
The  apostle  Paul  alludes  to  slavery  as  a  matter  of  i 
course,  and  to  the  vices  of  slaves,  pilfering  and  petu¬ 
lance,*  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  masters,  and  to  man¬ 
stealing.  Previous  to  Antoninus  Pius,  the  slave  at 
Rome  was  less  protected  by  law  and  public  feeling 
than  the  slave  at  Athens.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
were  brought  from  Africa,  to  toil  on  the  public 
works,  even  to  death.  Others  came  from  Scythia, 
Phrygia,  Britain,  &c.  But  at  Rome,  an  emancipated 
slave  might  become  a  citizen.  As  in  Greece,  the  life 
and  limb  of  the  slave  were  in  the  master’s  power,  and 
the  instance  of  a  Roman  glutton’s  feeding  his  lam¬ 
preys  with  slave  flesh,  is  familiar.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  slaves  were  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  free  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Christianity  meliorated  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves,  though  very  gradually.  The  Christian 
emperors,  by  degrees,  raised  the  slave  above  the  level 
of  a .thing,  to  the  dignity  of  a  person,  before  the  law. 
Justinian,  however,  did  more  than  any  other  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery. 

Following  the  traces  of  this  immemorial  atrocity 
against  the  “  inalienable  rights  of  man  ”  through  the 
middle  ages,  we  find  that  it  existed  among  all  the  bar 
barians  who  broke  up  the  Roman  empire ;  and  theii 
laws  and  habits  in  respect  to  slavery  seem  not  to  have 
differed  materially  from  those  of  the  empire.  Emanci¬ 
pation  was  infrequent,  and  conferred  limited  privileges  ; 
power  of  life  and  limb  was  with  the  master ;  slave 
marriages  were  a  nullity,  and  marriage  of  a  free  per¬ 
son  and  slave  was  forbidden.  Christianity  made  manu¬ 
mission  more  frequent,  and  slavery  was  abolished  as 
the  feudal  system  was  destroyed.  Of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand  people,  —  the  population  of 
England  at  the  close  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  reign. 

—  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  were  slaves ; 
but  their  lives  and  limbs  were  protected  by  the  law. 

In  1772,  slavery  was  finally  abolished  in  England,  and 
it  was  declared  that  a  slave  could  not  exist  on  English 
soil.  Unhappily  for  the  consistency  of  the  English, 
while  they  gloried  in  shaking  off  the  curse  from  British 
territory,  they  systematically  forced  it  upon  their  subject 
colonies.  In  Italy,  the  slaves  began  to  decrease  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  most  of  the  peasants  in  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  had  become  free.  The  French  king,  Louis  Hutin,  1 
in  1315,  after  innumerable  manumissions  had  taken 
place,  emancipated  all  in  the  royal  domains.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  every  man  who 
entered  France  crying  out,  “  France !  ”  was  declared  to 
be  free.  As  free  labor  came  to  be  encouraged,  hon¬ 
ored,  and  paid,  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  in 
towns  and  cities,  slave  labor  ceased  to  bo  profitable, 
and  slavery  vanished  before  competition. 

In  Africa,  as  we  have  remarked,  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  have  always  existed  in  their  worst  forms, 
and  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Even  at  the  present 
moment,  more  than  half  a  million  of  victims  are  said 
to  be  annually  furnished  to  the  slave  trade  on  all  her 
coasts ;  and  the  trade,  both  inland  and  by  sea,  internal 
and  external,  was  never  more  active.  In  Algiers 
Tuftis,  and  Tripoli,  the  slave  trade  is  now  abolished  ; 
in  Egypt  and  Morocco,  it  still  flourishes,  as  also  in 
Abyssinia,  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  In  these 
regions  there  seems  to  be  a  great  population,  and  the 


•  Titus  ii.  9,  10.  On  this  whole  subject,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Biblical  Repository,  Nos.  17,  20,  21. 
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number  of  slaves  brought  to  the  markets  is  immense. 
Among  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  the  slave  trade 
remains  much  as  usual;  the  coast  of  Guinea  continues 
to  be  its  focus. 

In  I  f  10,  Antonio  Gonzales,  in  an  expedition  fitted 
out  in  pursuance  of  the  designs  of  ^on  Henry  of  Por¬ 
tugal  “  to  conquer  and  convert  the  infidels  ”  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  seized  ten  of  the  Moors  beyond  Cape  Bojador, 
and  brought  them  away.  Some  of  these  ransomed 
themselves  for  blacks  of  different  countries,  and  gold 
dust.  Thus  the  foreign  slave  trade  commenced.  In 
1113,  fourteen  blacks  were  caught,  and  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  ship  brought  away  more  or  less.  These  ships 
found  the  custom  of  slavery,  and  slave  stealing,  and 
slave  trading,  fully  established,  “  in  all  negro  countries 
•fiat  have  kings  and  lords.”  On  Don  Henry’s  death, 
.he  monopoly  of  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  farmed  it  for  five  hundred 
ducats,  with  an  obligation  to  explore  five  hundred  ad¬ 
ditional  leagues  of  coast. 

In  1481,  some  Englishmen  began  to  fit  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Guinea  ;  but  the  Portuguese  foiled  it,  atra  sent 
ten  ships,  the  same  year,  with  five  hundred  soldiers,  to 
found  Elmira.  They  landed  in  January,  and  said  the 
first  Catholic  mass  in  Guinea,  offering  prayer  for  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  In  1484,  John  II.  invited 
Europe  to  join  him  in  discoveries,  and  “  making  con¬ 
quests  on  the  infidels ;  ”  and  the  pope  confirmed  him 
in  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  lands  that  might  be 
discovered.  The  Portuguese  king  now  took  the  title  of 
“  Lord  of  Guinea.”  The  same  year,  the  king  of  Congo 
svas  baptized.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Portuguese  became  the  common  language  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  coast,  and  generally  understood  by  the 
native  dealers.  The  coast  was  a  place  of  banishment 
for  Portuguese  criminals.  In  1515,  a  nation  of  con¬ 
quering  cannibals,  thought  to  be  identical  with  the 
Galla,  near  Abyssinia,  conquered  the  country,  killing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  finest  regions,  or  selling  them 
to  the  Portuguese.  The  demand  for  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  began  about  this  time. 

In  1554,  the  English  first  brought  away  slaves  from 
Africa :  affer  that,  they  went  regularly,  but  in  armed 
ships,  in  defiance  of  the  Portuguese.  The  African 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1588.  The  Portuguese 
drove  off  the  French  and  Dutch ;  but  the  latter,  with 
the  British,  drove  the  Portuguese  from  all  their  facto¬ 
ries  in  the  present  Liberia,  in  1604,  and,  some  years 
after,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  many  of  the 
Portuguese  went  inland,  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
and  were  lost  among  the  negro  population.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  coast  became  the  haunt  of 
pirates,  particularly  English  pirates,  for  half  a  century. 
After  nearly  three  hundred  years  of  intercourse  with 
slave  traders  and  pirates,  —  the  dregs  of  Europe,  —  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that,  if  there  had  been  a  thing 
beautiful  and  good  in  the  negro  character,  it  n  >i  have 
become  corrupted.  In  1807,  an  act  of  parliament 
abolished  the  slave  trade,  and,  since  then,  Englund  has 
spent  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  vain, 
to  suppress  it.  The  colonies  of  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  Muryland  have  suppressed  the  traffic  on  thre#  to 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  but  it  is  still  rife  along 
thousands  of  miles. 

The  languages  of  Africa  present  many  interesting 
points  of  inquiry.  The  subject  has  been  involved  in 
great  obscurity  and  confusion,  but  the  researches  of  the 
modern  missionaries  have  resulted  in  many  valuable 


1  discoveries,  tending  to  throw  light  upon  it.  j  With 
'  regard  to  these  idioms,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  Afrea 
1  has  been  much  isolated,  and  that  all  the  tprln,,rs 
which  prevail  here  to  any  extent  are  appurefc,  .in¬ 
digenous,  except  the  Arabic.  The  other  fore  if.''-  .-in- 
lects  require  but  a  passing  notice.  The  ^\nc  a 

Franca  is  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  w  oral  a  from 
the  various  dialects  of  the  “Franks,”  as  Asiatics  call 
Europeans;  viz.,  from  the  Spanish,  French^I'nlian, 
Portuguese,  &c.,  mingled  with  some  words  f^,/n  the 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Turkish.  It  is  in  use  a<„ng  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  as  elsewhere  qpon  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  At  present,  it  seems  ^  j  partake 
more  of  the  Italian  than  of  any  other  lary^age,  in 
consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  former  prev^cnce  of 
Genoese  and  Venetian  commerce  in  every  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Along  the  coast  of  Western 
Africa,  many  words  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
negro  tongues  from  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French, 
and  English,  with  changes  which  often  render  their 
parentage  ^uite  problematical ;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  a  general  prevalence  of  a  jargon  as  intelligible  to 
all  as  the  lingua  Franca  on  the  northern  coasts.  On 
the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  intercourse  with  the  Malays,  at  least  in  Mada¬ 
gascar,  which  has  sligfctlv  modified  some  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  the  Arabic,  from  the  trade  and  dominion 
of  the  Arabians  along  the  coast,  has  perhaps  lent  the 
East  African  languages  many  more  words.  The  Portu¬ 
guese,  from  the  Mozambique  possessions,  which  they 
have  so  long  held,  have  contributed  something.  In 
South  Africa,  at  the  Cape,  many  of  the  Hottentots  have 
exchanged  their  native  tongue  for  a  jargon  of  corrupted 
Dutch.  Finally,  of  foreign  idioms,  the  French  is  now 
the  government  language  of  Algiers,  and  the  English 
of  Liberia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Arabic  language  is  diffused,  it  is  said,  over  the 
whole  of  Africa  north  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ; 
at  least  Mahometanism,  which  was  spread  by  the 
Arabs,  has  taken  possession  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya, 
Barbary,  Morocco,  the  Sahara  tribes,  and  most  of  Sou¬ 
dan  ;  Arabic  is  therefore  the  government  language  of 
these  extensive  countries,  as  well  os  of  the  East  Afri¬ 
can  coast.  Mahometanism  —  and  of  course  Arabic 
terms  have  gone  along  with  it  —  has  more  or  less  in¬ 
sinuated  its  ideas  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  scores 
of  tribes  south  of  the  desert,  and  even  beyond  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  in  Madagascar.  The 
characteristics  of  this  elegant,  forcible,  exact,  flexible, 
and  copious  language  arc  given  in  the  history  of 
Arabia. 

Mingled  with  the  Arabic,  in  Barbnry,  Morocco 
Soudan,  Nubia,  and  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  is  an 
ancient  language,  now  called  the  Berber  dialect.  In 
primeval  times,  it  was  spoken  by  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Atlas  range,  and  by  the  aborigines  of  Nubia; 
it  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  tho  ISu/uidian,  oi 
Mauritanian ,  and  is  supposed  to  be  much  mingled 
with  runic ,  or  Carthaginian.  The  Punic  language  is 
the  Phoenician,  a  dialect  kindred  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
Carthaginians  possessed,  for  many  ages,  the  trade  of 
North  Africa,  and  sent  their  merchants  across  the 
Sahara,  over  the  same  caravan  routes  of  trade  that 
have  been  travelled,  from  oasis  to  oasis,  since  time 
immemorial,  and  the  Punic  language  went  with  them. 
Troops,  too,  from  all  the  wild  tribes  of  Northern 
Africa,  served  as  mercenaries  or  tributaries  in  the 
Carthaginian  armies.  But  the  Punic  language  is  lost 
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except  a  few  doubtful  fragments,  and  what  may  remain 
in  the  .Berber  dialects. 

Tl. )  Coptic  prevails  upon  the  Nile,  among  that  bet¬ 
ter  -firmed  class  of  native  Egyptians  called  Cypts , 
sup/^  'd  t0  he  descendants  of  the  renowned  race  who 
ruleh-  »'gypt  through  the  many  ages  of  her  ancient 
glory.  \  They  are  a  smooth  and  oily  race,  rotund  of 
limb  ai^d  of  form,  closely  resembling  the  Chinese  in 
many  characteristics,  such  as  a  love  of  order,  and  a 
submi\  live  spirit,  a  readiness  and  capacity  in  accounts, 
a  shrevpdness  and  unscrupulousness  in  money  mat¬ 
ters,  and  a  supremo  devotion  to  the  “  powers  that  be.” 
Their  language  is  asserted  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 
of  the  r\  'numents,  with  no  more  difference  than  exists 
bctweeii  he  Latin  and  Italian,  or  the  ancient  and 
modern  Greek.  It  owes  its  preservation  in  any  degree 
of  purity  ^doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  translated  into  Coptic  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  Christianity,  and  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  learned  fathers  of  the  Coptic  church  has  existed 
down  to  the  present  time.  By  means  of  this  curious 
language,  we  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  number¬ 
less  hieroglyphical  writings  of  ancient  Egypt  through 
several  thousand  years.  It  has  some  little  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Shemitic  tongues,  but  seems 
quite  isolated  from  them  and  from  all  other  languages. 
The  eighty  thousand  Copts  of  Egypt  use  the  Arabic  as 
their  spoken  language. 

The  Ethibpic.  Of  the  primitive  Ethiopic  we  know 
nothing.  The  ancient  name  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia , 
included  the  land  of  the  black  and  swarthy  races  in 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  These  were  spread, 
in  primeval  times,  from  Farther  India  to  Guinea,  in  all 
the  countries  south  of  that  great  strip  of  desert  which 
may  be  said  to  stretch  from  Manchooria  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  But  the  Ethiopic  language  known  to  scholars  of 
the  present  day  is  an  idiom  which  prevailed  on  the 
Upper  Nile.  It  was  preserved  by  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  that  tongue,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Ethiopia  church,  whose  first  founding  we  read  of 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  Scriptures  are  still  the 
Bible  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
also  translated  into  Ethiopic,  still  furnish  the  laws 
of  the  state,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  will 
of  the  king.  The  remnant  of  this  language  is  the 
Amharic.  Several  other  dialects,  and  also  the  Arabic, 
prevail  in  and  around  Ethiopia,  as  that  of  the  Galla, 
on  the  south  ;  the  Geez,  similar  to  the  Amharic  ;  the 
idioms  of  several  wandering  tribes;  and  the  Nubian, 
which  last  resembles  the  Berber.  Beside  these,  there 
.ire  the  almost  unknown  languages  of  Central  Africa, 
on  the  west. 

The  negro  dialects  are  very  numerous.  Those  of 
the  north,  as  far  as  observed,  seem  to  have  no  affinity 
either  among  themselves  or  with  those  south  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Those  which  have  been 
more  particularly  observed  are  the  Guinea  and  Sene- 
gambia  languages,  such  as  the  Mandingo,  the  Grebo, 
Avekwom  or  Kwakwa,  the  Fantee,  Efih,  and  Yebu 
idioms.  All  these  are  affiliated  with  tribes  in  the 
interior.  The  multiplicity  of  dialects  arises  from  the 
distances  of  the  tribes  from  each  other,  and  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  their  pursuits  ;  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  writing;  the  intercourse  with  foreigners;  and 
the  absence  of  any  thing  like  extended  political  organ¬ 
ization. 

Much  variety  occurs  from  the  adoption  of  foreign 
words  ;  thus  the  word  plate,  adopted  into  several  lan¬ 


guages,  becomes  pele,  plede,  pre/ye,  and  prctch,  in 
different  dialects.  Another  cause  of  variety  is  the 
attempt  to  express  onomatopoetically  the  name  of  a 
foreign  thing,  seen  for  the  first  time  ;  thus  different 
languages  name  a  handsaw,  from  its  noise,  sero,  grika. 
egwasa;  and  a  bell,  likri,  talango,  woyowoyo,  diololi, 
walwal,  agogo,  and  igalinge.  Negro  languages  have 
no  definite  or  indefinite  articles,  but  use  an  adjective 
or  a  pronoun  :  to  express  gender,  they  add  the  words 
man  or  woman  ;  to  express  repetition,  they  repeat  the 
word,  as  pombiavombia,  “  to  move  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  ;  ”  timbiarimbia,  “  to  reel  from  side  to  side.” 
They  all  use  picturesque  expressions  ;  thus,  sky's  gun 
is  “  thunder ;  ”  taken  captive  by  rum  is  “  drunk  ;  ”  the 
sky  he  winks  his  eye  means  “  it  lightens  ;  ”  day's  child 
is  “  morning :  ”  in  all,  the  names  of  persons  are  sig¬ 
nificant.  Some  count  by  fives,  others  by  tens. 

The  negro  dialects  to  the  south  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  on  the  contrary,  seem  nearly  all  of 
them  to  be  branches  of  one  and  the  same  mother 
tongue,  varied  by  accidental  circumstances  ;  so  that 
the  different  tribes  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
can  understand  one  another  to  a  good  degree.  The 
Hottentot  language,  with  its  clicks  and  gutturals,  is  an 
exception,  and  some  of  the  Guinea  languages  which 
have  extended  into  Lower  Guinea. 

This  mother  tongue  is  called  the  Zingian  by  African 
scholars,  from  Zingis ,  the  old  name  of  Zanguebar, 
where  is  spoken  the  Sowhylee,  one  of  its  chief  dialects. 
The  Mpongwe,  on  the  Gaboon  River,  in  the  north¬ 
west,  the  Sowhylee  in  the  north-east,  and  the  Zulu,  in 
Caffraria,  in  the  south-east,  have  been  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing  by  the  missionaries  ;  the  chief  of  the  other  kindred 
dialects  that  have  been  more  closely  observed  are  the 
Panwe,  in  the  interior,  between  3°  north  and  3°  south 
latitude,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  west  coast,  the 
Congo  and  Embomma,  the  Betchuana  and  Kafir,  similar 
to  the  Zulu,  and  the  Mozambique; 

The  Mpongwe,  as  a  specimen  of  this  wide-spread 
Zingian,  is  flexible  in  the  highest  degree,  methodical 
in  all  its  grammatical  arrangements,  and  expansible  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent.  As  an  instance,  from  the 
simple  radical  verb  kambu,  to  speak,  we  have  four 
simple  derivative  and  six  compound  conjugations,  each 
with  its  peculiar  arid  well-defined  meaning,  running 
through  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  Every  regular 
verb,  therefore,  —  beside  the  infinite  changes  by  aux¬ 
iliary  particles  and  the  negative  intonations, —  may  be 
inflected  into  several  hundred  different  forms. 

The  Zulus,  to  take  another  specimen,  use  in  con¬ 
versation  many  strong  and  bold  figures.  In  asking  a 
favor,  one  will  say,  “  You  arc  rich,  you  arc  great,  you 
are  a  chief,  but  I  am  only  a  dog;”  of  a  cheater  it 
will  be  said,  “  He  has  eaten  me  up.”  The  highest 
compliment,  even  to  a  white,  is  to  say,  “  You  are 
black.”  Nor  is  the  higher  poetic  beauty  wanting;  the 
word  for  “  twilight  ”  is,  literally,  “  eyelashes  of  the 
sun.”  The  gleams  of  morning  light  are  the  eyelashes 
of  the  great  orb  just  ready  to  open  on  the  world!  The 
beautiful  Hebrew  expression, “eyelashes  of  the  dawn,” 
is  .similar ;  in  our  Bible,  “  eyelids  of  the  morning.” 
Alliteration,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  also  character¬ 
izes  this  class  of  languages ;  thus,  Izinto  zetu  zouke 
ezilungilcyo  zi  vela  ku  Tixo,  “  All  our  good  things 
come  from  God;”  Izimou  zami  ziya  li  zua  ilizui  larni, 
“  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  ;”  Abatu  bake  bonke  ala- 
koluayo  ba  hlala  ba  de  de  ba  be  gedile,  “  All  his  faithful 
men  remained  until  they  had  finished.” 
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CHAPTER  CCCXI. 

Geographical  Sketch  of  Europe. 

Europe  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
east  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  River  Ural,  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Archipelago  ;  south 
by  the  Caucasus  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  34°  and  71° 
n  wth  latitude,  and  between  10°  west  and  64°  east 
longitude,  exclusive  of  the  islands.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  thirty-three  hundred  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  twenty-five  hundred  miles ;  area, 
three  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles;  population,  two  hundred  and  thirty  million. 

On  the  northern  coast  is  the  White  Sea,  a  large  and 
deep  bay,  but  frozen  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year.  Between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  is  the 
German  Ocean,  or  North  Sea,  an  arm  of  which,  be¬ 
tween  Jutland  and  Norway,  is  called  the  Scagerac ; 
and  another,  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  takes  the 
name  of  the  Caltegat.  The  German  Ocean  covers 
an  extent  of  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The 
Baltic  Sea  extends  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  and 
Germany.  It  is  six  hundred  miles  long,  and  has  an 
area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square 
miles.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  an  open  bay  on  the 
western  coast.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  a  large 
inland  body  of  water,  about  two  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  varying  from  two  hundred  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  in  breadth  —  covering  an  area  of  one  million 
square  miles.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are  slight,  no¬ 
where  exceedin'!  two  feet.  A  stron<!  current  through 
the  Dardanelles  brings  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea 
into  this  great  basin,  and,  while  a  central  current  sets 
into  it  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  two  lateral  cur¬ 
rents  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  pour  back  its  waters 
through  that  channel  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Adriatic 
Sea,  or  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  Archipelago,  are  its 
principal  arms.  The  Black  Sea  is  a  kind  of  large  lake 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  which  discharges  its  waters 
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by  the  Bosphorus,  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Dardanelles,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Including  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  which  is  properly  a  gulf  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  latter  covers  an  area  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles.  It  is  so  tempestuous  and  boisterous 
as  to  be  difficult  of  navigation. 

Four  great  systems  of  mountains  spread  their  nu¬ 
merous  branches  over  this  continent.  The  Pyrenees 
separate  France  and  Spain,  and  extend  in  several  par¬ 
allel  chains  through  the  peninsula.  The  Alps  are  the 
principal  trunk  of  the  second  great  European  system 
of  mountains,  whose  branches  stretch  into  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  The 
Vosges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Cevennes,  in  France,  are 
its  western  spurs.  The  Alps,  which  extend  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  the  latter  and  Switzerland, 
send  off  a  long  southern  chain  through  Italy,  under 
the  name  of  the  Apennines ,  and,  stretching  east 
erly  through  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Dan 
ubc,  reach  the  Black  Sea  under  the  name  of  the 
Balkan,  and  the  Morea  under  the  name  of  the  Pindus 
A  third  mountainous  system  is  the  Carpathian,  which 
nearly  surrounds  Hungary,  and  extends  along  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Moldavia,  sending  off  several  low  ranges  into 
Germany.  The  fourth  system  of  mountains  is  the 
Scandinavian,  which  traverses  the  peninsula  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  and  nowhere  exceeds  an  elevation  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  feet. 


TABLE  OF  MOUNTAINS. 


Names. 

Alps,  Switzerland 
Pyrenees,  Spain.. 
Apennines,  Italy, 

Etna,  Sicily . 

Corsican, . . 


lleiqlit. 
.  15,732 
.11,500 
,  .9,521 
,11.000 
,  10,000 


Names.  IJciyht. 

Balkan,  Turkey, . 10,000 

Pindus,  Greece, . 7,700 

Carpathian,  Hungary,  ..10,000 
Ben  Nevis,  Scotland, . .  .  .4,3H0 
Snowdon,  Wales, . 3,570 


The  most  northerly  extremity  of  the  main  land  is 
North  Kyn,  in  Finmark.  Cape  North  is  the  extreme 
point  of  Mageroo,  an  island  of  Norway.  Cape  Ska- 
gen,  or  the  Skaw,  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland, 
gives  name  to  the  Scagerac.  Cape  Lindesmes  e-  ‘he 
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Naze,  is  the  southern  point  of  Sweden.  (j'ape 
Wrath,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland, ' 
Clear,  in  Ireland,  and  Lands  End,  in  E 
are  the  most  noted  capes  of  the  British 
Cape  La  Hogue,  on  the  north-west  con.-'t  of 
France,  Cape  Finisterre,  in  Spain,  Capes  Cloca 
and  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal,  project  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Spartivento,  in  Italy, 
and  Cape  Matapan,  in  (Ireece,  are  the  principal 
points  in  the  .’Mediterranean. 

Europe  is  much  indented  by  arms  the 
sea,  which  form  numerous  peninsulas.  The 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  comprising  I'tirway, 
Sweden,  and  Lapland,  is  the  largest  The 
isthmus  between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Aid  the 
White  Sea  is  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
across.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland  is  much 
smaller.  In  the  south, Spain  and  Portugal  form 
a  large  peninsula,  with  an  isthmus  of  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  across.  Italy,  the 
Morea,  joined  to  the  continent  by  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  Crimea,  projecting 
into  the  Black  Sea,  are  the  other  most  remark¬ 
able  projections  of  this  nature. 

The  principal  islands  are  the  groups  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
the  British  Archipelago,  comprising  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjoining  isles,  on  the 
western  coast ;  and  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Candia,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Candia, 
anciently  Crete,  belongs  politically  to  Africa, 
as  it  now  forms  a  dependency  of  Egypt.  It 
is,  however,  properly  a  European  island. 

TABLE  OF  ISLANDS. 


Names. 

Great  Britain,. . 

Sq.  Vs. 
..84,700 
. .  3*2,000 

Names. 

Sardinia, . 

Sq.  Ms. 

Iceland, . 

Malta, . 

Sicily, . 

Candia, . 

4.026 

The  Azores 

,  in  the 

Atlantic,  midway  be- 

tween  Europe  and  America,  are  by  some  ge¬ 
ographers  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe, 
to  which  they  are  politically  attached,  being  a 
Portuguese  colony.  The  group  consists  of 
nine  small  islands,  with  about  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  principal  are  St. 
Michael’s,  Terccira,  Pico,  and  Fayal.  Angra, 
on  Terccira,  is  the  capital,  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  thousand.  We  have  more  par¬ 
ticularly  described  this  group  with  the  Islands 
of  Africa. 

The  principal  river  of  Europe  is  the  Volga, 
the  only  stream  whose  course  exceeds  two 
thousand  miles  in  length.  The  Danube  was 
long  considered  the  largest  European  river ; 
but  it  has  a  course  of  less  than  sixteen  hundred 
miles.  The  Danube  rises  in  the  Black  Forest, 
in  Baden,  becomes  navigable  at  Ulm,  in  Bava¬ 
ria,  passes  through  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
separates  Austria,  Wallachia,  und  Russia, 
from  the  Ottoman  empire.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  thirty  navigable  streams,  it  enters  the 
Black  Sea  bv  five  principal  mouths.  The 
Dneister,  the  Don,  the  Vistula,  the  Niemen,  the 
Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Rhone,  are  the  next  most  considerable  rivers 
of  Europe. 
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TABLE  OF  RIVERS. 

Names. 

Length. 

Names. 

Length. 

Volga,  Russia,.. 

. .  1.900 

Rhone,  France,. . . 

....540 

Danube,  Austria 

...1,030 

Seine,  ...  do . 

Dnieper,  Russia, 

...1,050 

Douro,  Spain . 

Don, . do . . . 

....860 

Po,  Italy . 

....380 

Rhine,  Germany,..  ..830 

Thames,  England,. 

Vistula, . 

....650 

Shannon,  Ireland,. 

Loire.  France... 

Tiber.  Italy . 

The  following  show 

s  the  principal  lakes  :  — 

TABLE  OF  LAKES. 

Names. 

Sq.  ^fs. 

Names. 

Sq.  Ms. 

Ladoga,  Russia,. 

..6,350 

Leman,  or  L.  of  Geneva, 380 

Onega,. .  .do. . . . 

..3,300 

Maggiore,  Italy, . . . 

....150 

Wcuer,  Sweden,. 

..2,150 

Neufchatel,  Switzerl’ d,. 115 

The  central  part  of  this  continent  is,  in  gen- 
j  eral,  mountainous.  The  whole  northern  part, 
extending  from  London  and  Paris  to  Kazan, 
and  comprising  the  northern  part  of  France 
and  Germany,  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Nether¬ 
lands,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Russia,  is  a  vast  plain,  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  broken  by  any 
considerable  elevations.  There  are  several 
elevated  plains  or  plateaus  in  Europe,  but  of 
no  great  extent.  The  Swiss  plateau,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  has  an  elevation 
of  from  eighteen  hundred  to  four  thousand 
feet.  Central  Spain  forms  an  elevated  table 
land,  twenty-two  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
central  part  of  Russia  forms  a  similar  plateau 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  high. 

In  general,  the  climate  of  Southern  Europe 
may  be  described  as  mild,  and  that  of  the  north 
severe,  with  long  and  cold  winters,  and  hot  but 
short  summers.  The  climate  of  the  western 
coast  is,  however,  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  ocean  ;  and  the  same  cause  renders  it  liable 
i  to  sudden  and  violent  changes.  That  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent  is  rendered  much 
colder,  in  corresponding  latitudes,  by  its  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  icy  winds  of  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  The  heat  brought  by  the  burning 
winds  of  the  African  deserts  to  the  southern 
countries  is  in  general  tempered  by  their  great 
exposure  to  the  sea,  occasioned  by  their  penin¬ 
sular  formation.  The  mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  also  modify  the 
character  of  the  climate  in  the  extensive  dis¬ 
tricts  which  they  cover. 

Europe  is  less  rich  in  the  precious  minerals 
than  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  it 
produces  great  quantities  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  tin, 
copper,  and  salt.  Gold,  silver,  platina —  in  the 
1 1  Ural  Mountains  —  and  mercury,  or  quicksilver, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  working  gold 
and  silver  mines,  with  diamonds,  and  some 
other  precious  stones,  are  also  found  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities. 

The  wild  bull  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  forests  of  Lithuania.  It  is  black,  and 
of  great  size ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  fiery,  the 
,  horns  thick  and  short,  and  the  forehead  covered 
j  with  a  quantity  of  curled  hair.  This  animal 
resembles  the  tame  kind.  The  moufflon  is 
consideiyj-ias  a  link  between  the  sheep  and  goat, 
resembling  both  of  these  species.  It  is  found  in 
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Greece,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  The  ibex  in-  I 
habits  the  highest  Alps,  and  is  found,  also,  in 
Candia ;  it  is  very  wild,  and  the  chase  of  it  is 
attended  with  great  danger.  The  chamois  is 
very  abundant  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe  ;  the  four-homed  rum  is  met  witli  in 
Russia. 

The  elk  is  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind  of 
Europe,  and  resembles  our  moose.  It  inhub 
its  the  northern  parts.  It  is  seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  and  its  horns  are  of  a  large  size.  It 
is  timid  and  inoffensive,  and  runs  with  great 
swiftness  in  a  high,  shambling  kind  of  trot. 
The  reindeer  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  inhabitants,  particularly  to  the  Laplanders, 
who  derive  from  it  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  stag,  or  red  deer,  is  found  in  the  forests 
and  mountains  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
fallow-deer  differs  from  the  stag  in  the  size  and 
form  of  its  horns,  but  in  other  respects  these 
two  animals  are  nearly  the  same.  The  fallow- 
deer  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  with  a  slight  variation  of  color.  The 
roe-buck  was  formerly  common  in  Englund 
and  Wales,  but  it  is  now  only  found  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  other  northern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Europeun 
deer,  elegant  in  its  form,  and  light  and  easy  in  I 
its  movements. 

The  wild  boar  is  the  original  stock  of  the  [ 
varieties  of  the  hog.  He  is  nearly  black,  nnd 
armed  with  formidable  tusks  in  each  jaw.  He 
will  not  attack  a  man  if  unprovoked.  The 
lynx  is  very  common  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  its  fur  is  valuable  for  its  softness  and 
warmth.  It  is  n  long-lived,  destructive  animal, 
lives  by  hunting,  and  pursues  its  prey  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  Its  sight  is  remark¬ 
ably  acute,  nnd  it  sees  its  prey  at  a  grent  dis¬ 
tance.  The  wildcat  exists,  with  little  variety, 
in  every  climate  of  Europe,  where  it  frequents 
the  mountainous  nnd  woody  regions,  living  in 
trees,  and  hunting  small  birds  and  animals.  It 
is  fierce,  and  defends  itself  with  great  spirit 
from  any  attack.  It  is  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  tame  cat,  and  its  fur  is  much  longer. 

The  weasel  is  common,  and  the  stoat  is  often 
met  with  in  the  northern  parts.  The  pine  wen-  i 
sel  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  living  in 
large  forests,  and  feeding  on  the  tops  nnd  seeds 
of  pine  trees.  The  skins  of  these  animals 
form  an  article  of  commerce.  The  marten  is 
common,  and  lives  wholly  in  the  woods,  and 
feeds  on  small  animals  nnd  birds.  The  sable  | 
is  highly  esleemed  for  its  fur,  and  is  a  native 
of  the  cold  regions  of  the  north.  It  lives  in 
holes  in  the  earth,  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  nnd 
is  very  lively  nnd  active  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 
Immense  numbers  of  them  are  taken  in  Russia. 
The  polecat  resembles  the  marten  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a  most  offen¬ 
sive  smell.  The  genet  is  met  w  ith  in  Turkey 
and  Spain,  where  it  is  found  to  be  useful  in  de¬ 
stroying  nits,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  It  yields 
an  agreeable  perfume. 

The  badger  is  a  native  of  the  temn'rate  cli¬ 
mates  of  Europe,  but  does  not  exisi  m  warm 
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•ountries.  It  is  an  indolent  animal,  and  sleeps 
noth,  and  feeds  only  in  the  night.  It  lives  in 
i oil's  in  the  ground,  and  subsists  on  roots,  fruits, 
;ra~s,  and  insects.  Its  skin  and  hair  are  used 
for  various  purposes.  The  glutton  or  wolver- 
||  mo  is  found  in  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
|j  rope.  The  brown  hear  is  common  in  almost 
'•very  climate,  and  is  a  savage  and  solitary 
animal,  living  :n  inaccessible  precipices  and  un- 
frcquented  places.  The  black  hear  and  the  white 
*  bear  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  fox  is  spread  over  Europe,  and  every 
where  displays  the  same  activity  and  cunning. 
The  wolf  is  common  in  Europe.  The  jackal 
is  found  in  Greece.  It  goes  in  packs,  and  hunts 
like  a  hound  in  full  cry.  The  hare  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  Alpine  hare  lives  in 
the  mountains  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
rabbit  is  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  abounds  in  Great  Britain,  where  its  skin  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  abundant  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe.  The  fat  squirrel  is  found 
in  France  and  he  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  greater  df  rmouse  is  common  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  where  it  infests  gardens,  and  lodges 
in  holes  in  walls.  The  lesser  dormouse  lives 
in  woody  or  thick  hedges,  and  makes  its  nest 
of  grass  or  dried  leaves.  The  Hying  squirrel 
is  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe. 

)•  The  marmot  inhabits  the  highest  regions  of  the 
Alps,  and  is  likewise  found  in  Poland.  The 
hamster  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany 
and  Poland.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  water  rat. 

The  souslik  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  rat : 
it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  brown  ;  the  last 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Norway  rat.  The 
water  rat  frequents  the  sides  of  rivers,  ponds, 
and  ditches,  where  it  burrows  and  forms  its 
nest.  The  Muscovy  muskrat  is  a  native  of 
(.upland  and  Russia,  where  it  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers,  anil  feeds  on  small  fish. 

The  beaver  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  mouse  is  well  known  over  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  hedgehog  resides  in 
ihickcts  and  hedges.  The  otter  is  met  with  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  The  sea  otter  is  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Its  skin  is 
of  great  value. 

Birds  in  general  are  less  restricted  to  partic¬ 
ular  regions  than  quadrupeds,  and  most  of 
those  of  Europe  are,  therefore,  common  to  the 
other  continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
j  i  and  a  few  even  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
Many  species  of  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  owls, 
and  other  nocturnal  and  diurnal  birds  of" prey 
abound,  but  chiefly  in  mountainous  or  wooded 
regions.  The  lammergeyer  is  a  large  species 
of  vulture  found  in  the  Alps.  The  falcon,  a 
species  of  hawk,  is  trained  to  pursue  game. 
The  raven,  crow,  rook,  jackdaw,  magpie,  star¬ 
ling,  &c.,  belong  to  kindred  tribes.  The  va¬ 
rious  species  of  lark,  thrush,  and  warbler  are 
distinguished  for  their  song;  to  the  latter  be¬ 
longs  the  nightingale.  The  cuckoo,  wryneck, 
and  woodpecker  are  numerous.  Of  the  galli- 
•mceous  birds  there  are  several  valuable  spe- 
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cies,  such  as  the  grouse,  including  the  black-cock,  the 
moor-hen,  and  the  ptarmigan,  the  pheasant,  the  par¬ 
tridge,  quail,  fee.  The  great  bustard  is  the  largest 
of  the  European  land  birds,  being  about  four  feet  in 
length  ;  it  runs  with  rapidity,  but  flics  with  difficulty. 
The  crane  und  the  stork  are  common  ;  the  latter  breeds 
chiefly  in  cities,  where  its  presence  is  considered 
desirable ;  it  may  be  seen  unmolested  in  the  streets 
and  upon  the  houses,  and  is  serviceable  as  a  scavenger. 
The  ortolan  is  a  little  bird,  highly  esteemed  ns  a 
luxury.  The  water  fowl  are  various  and  numerous. 
The  domestic  fowls  are  the  same  as  in  this  country". 

The  reptiles  and  insects  are  not  so  numerous  a3  in 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  adder  is  one  of 
the  most  poisonous  of  the  serpents  :  the  lizards  are 
harmless  and  of  small  size.  The  leech  abounds  in  the 
south,  and  is  made  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  belong  to  twenty  different 
races  ;  but  five  of  these  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  1.  The  German  or  Teutonic  race  com¬ 
prises  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwe¬ 
gians,  English,  and  a  part  of  the  Swiss  :  these  people 
speak  Teutonic  dialects.  2.  The  Greco-Latin  race 
comprises  the  Greeks,  Albanians,  Wallachians,  Italians, 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  with  a  part  of  the 
Swiss.  3.  The  Sclavonic  race  embraces  the  Russians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Bohemians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
Dalmatians,  Bulgarians,  with  the  Wends  of  Prussia, 
the  Sorbians  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  Lettcs  of 
Russia,  &c.  These  three  races  arc  the  most  numer¬ 
ous.  4.  To  the  Uralian  or  Finnic  race  belong  the 
Finns,  Laplanders,  Esthonians,  Magyars  or  Hunga¬ 
rians,  and  some  smaller  tribes  in  Russia.  5.  The 
Turkish  race  comprises  the  Ottoman  Turks  or  ruling 
people  of  Turkey,  the  Turcomans  of  the  same  em¬ 
pire,  and  several  tribes  often  called  Tartars  in  Russia. 

Beside  these  principal  races  are  the  Biscayans  of 
Spain  ;  the  Celts,  comprising  the  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  native  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Bretons  of 
Western  France;  the  Samoides;  the  Mongols,  of 
whom  the  only  tribe  are  the  Kalmucks  of  Russia  ; 
Jews  ;  Armenians  ;  Gypsies,  <Stc.  The  Gypsies,  called 
Bohemians  in  France,  Gitanos  in  Spain,  and  Zigeuner 
in  Germany,  are  a  roving  tribe,  supposed  to  be  origin¬ 
ally  from  Hindostan  ;  they  arc  scattered  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  thousand.  They  live  sometimes  in  tents, 
often  in  caves,  or  in  huts  half  under  ground,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  sods.  They  rarely  pursue  any  regular  trade, 
but  are  often  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  fee.  They  have 
a  peculiar  language,  but  no  religion.  In  Spain,  many 
of  them  have  become  settled  people. 

There  arc  three  great  monotheistical  systems  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief  predominant  in  Europe,  viz.:  I.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  of  which  the  principal  seat  and  centre,  though 
not  its  birthplace,  is  Europe.  The  Christian  nations 
in  Europe  are  divided  into  three  leading  sects,  viz. : 
1.  The  Greek  Catholic ,  or  Eastern  church,  which 
prevails  in  Greece,  part  of  Albania  and  Bulgarin,  in 
Servia,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Ate  2.  The  I^atin,  or  Roman  Catholic  church, 
of  which  the  pope,  one  of  the  sovereign  powers  of 
Europe,  is  the  head.  This  creed  is  predominant  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Austria,  the  half  of 
Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Ireland,  and  numbers  some  ndherents  in  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  Turkey.  3.  The  Protestant  church , 
which  predominates,  under  different  creeds,  in  Den¬ 


mark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  a  part 
of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland.  This  faith  has  also 
numerous  professors  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
France.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Lutheran, 
the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed,  and  the  Episcopalian 
churches. 

II.  Mahometanism,  or  Islarriism,  is  professed  by  the 
Turks.  III.  The  Mosaic  or  Jewish  religion.  There 
are  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  Jews 
scattered  throughout  Europe.  They  are  not  to! 
erated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Norway.  In  the 
Austrian  states  they  have  few  privileges.  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  laws  relating  to  them  have  recently  become 
very  intolerant.  In  the  states  of  the  German  confed¬ 
eration,  in  France,  Prussia,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
they  enjoy"  the  rights  of  citizens,  and,  in  Poland,  they 
are  eligible  to  public  employments.  The  Kalmucks 
and  many  of  the  Samoides  are  pagans. 

In  almost  every'  European  state  we  find  the  citizens 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  nobility,  which  exists  in  nearly  every  state,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  Norway,  and  the  Turkish  empire. 
Nobility  is,  in  most  cases,  viewed  in  Europe  us  a 
hereditary  rank  ;  but  it  can  be  acquired  by  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  and,  in  some  instances,  purchased  by 
money.  The  clergy  form  the  second  class  of  the 
community.  The  third  is  that  of  the  citizens,  or  in¬ 
habitants  of  towns,  which,  in  most  countries,  enjoys 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  The  fourth  and  lowest 
class  includes  the  peasants,  and  forms  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  every  country.  These  distinctions  have 
been  much  modified  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
changes,  tending  to  greater  equality,  are  constantly 
taking  place. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kalmucks,  Nogays,  I^a- 
ponians,  and  Samoides,  in  Russia,  who  yet  lead  the 
life  of  herdsmen  or  hunters,  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  permanently  settled  for  many  centuries. 
T]ie  cultivation  of  the  soil  has,  therefore,  been  carried 
to  great  perfection  in  this  part  of  the  earth.  Hus¬ 
bandry  is  pursued  with  the  greatest  industry  in  the 
British  empire,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  some  parts  of  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
The  agriculture  of  the  east  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  is  most  distinguished  ;  al¬ 
though  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  w  hose  agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  nearly  so  advanced,  are  the  granaries  of 
Europe.  The  raising  of  cattle  is,  in  some  countries, 
pursued  only  in  connection  with  agriculture ;  in  the 
mountainous  districts  alone  it  forms  the  principal 
branch  of  rural  industry. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits  belongs  to  the  temperate 
districts,  particularly  France  and  Germany  ;  but  the 
finer  fruits  can  only  be  extensively  reared  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  manufacture  of  wine 
is  most  considerable  in  France,  the  south  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  und  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire.  The  finest  kinds  are  produced  in  Hungary,  near 
Tokay  ;  in  Champagne,  and  Burgundy,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Moselle,  and  Garonne  ;  in  Spain, 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Douro,  and 
some  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  olive  belongs 
to  the  warmer  regions,  particularly  Naples,  Greece, 
and  Spain  ;  other  vegetable  oils  are  produced  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.  The  breeding  of  silk¬ 
worms  is  also  peculiar  to  warmer  climates,  and  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Lombardy.  The  cultivation  of 
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.orests  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  most  countries,  and 
in  many,  a  want  of  wood  begins  to  be  felt,  although 
Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  well  stocked  with  wood. 

The  fisheries  arc  important  to  the  coast  nations  of 
Europe,  who  take  herrings,  tunnies,  anchovies,  mack¬ 
erels,  and  other  fish,  from  the  surrounding  seas. 
Hunting  forms  a  principal  occupation  only  of  a  few 
small  tribes  in  Russia.  Mining  is  conducted  with  great 
skill  in  England,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Sweden. 
The  river  fisheries  are  also  important. 

European  industry  is  rivalled  by  no  other  part  of 
the  world,  either  in  the  diversity  or  the  extent  of  its 
productions,  although  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  have 
cultivated  some  branches  of  art  for  many  thousand 
years.  Europe  not  only  manufactures  its  own  raw 
produce,  but  also  that  of  almost  every  other  region  of 
the  earth.  The  principal  seats  of  European  industry 
are  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The  best  woollen  fabrics 
are  made  in  England  and  France ;  cotton  in  England, 
Saxony,  and  France ;  linen  in  Germany  ;  lace  in 
Brabant ;  silks  in  France ;  paper  in  Holland  and 
Switzerland  ;  leather  in  Turkey  and  Russia  ;  china 
in  Germany ;  earthen-ware  in  England  and  France  ; 
glass  in  Bohemia  and  England ;  hardware  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  straw  hats  in  Italy;  and  jewelry  work  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Europe  is  carried  on  in 
all  countries  with  considerable  animation,  and  is  facil¬ 
itated  by  well-constructed  high  roads,  canals,  and  rail¬ 
roads,  which  are  particularly  good  in  the  British  empire, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Lombardy,  Prussia, 
and  Russia.  The  British,  French,  Danes,  Dutch,  and 
Swedes  are  most  distinguished  in  commercial  naviga¬ 
tion.  But  no  nation  can  in  this  respect  be  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  whose  fleets  are  in  every  sea,  and 
iolonies  in  almost  every  region  of  the  earth.  As  a 
medium  of  exchange,  all  European  states  coin 
money.  Many  states  likewise  support  a  paper-cur¬ 
rency,  the  value  of  which  Is  maintained  by  public 
credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  political  divisions  of 
Europe,  with  the  principal  cities,  and  their  popula¬ 
tion  :  — 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Principal 

Countries. 


Nor’n  Europe. 

Denmark . 

Bwedcnand  I 
Norway  .  f  ' ' 
Russia . 


Square  i  Papula-  Pop 
miles.  I  tion.  s.m.  Rd,<,loni 


I 


Cent’l  Europe. 
O.  Britain  A  ) 
Ireland ....  f 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

France  . 

Switzerland .... 
Austrian  Kmp. . 
Prussian  King<L 
Germany  excl  1 
of  Austria  A  V 
Frussla.  ...  ) 

Sou.  Europe. 

Spain . 

Portugal . 

Italy,  i-xclu- 1 
stve  of  Au*-  > . 
trian  States  j 

Greece . 

Turkey . 


21,615  2,279,000  105  Protest 
292, 10*|  4,700, 9«6j  16..  do.. 
2,041,000:60,708,102  80Greek 


Capitals. 


\ 


1 16,700  27,452,202  235  Pr.  A  Ca. 

11,470  3,286,741  287  Protest. 
12,509  4,870,882  348  Catholic 
207.252  35,781,62s!  172l . .  do  . .. 
17,208  2.895,178  130  Pr.  Ada 
255,000  86,965,192  145  Catholic 
106,000  16,669,153  157  Protest . 

170  Pr.  A  Ca. 


Copenhagen. . . 
Stockholm. . . . 
St.  Petersburg. 


98,104  17,5S6,802 


176,480  14,216,219 
84,500  8,412,506 

100,879  18, 096, 2S3 

10,200  856,470 

188,140  10,922,900 


81  Catholic 
99  ..  do  ... 

199  . .  do  . . .  Romo 


London  . 

Hague. . . 
Brussels . 
Paris.  ... 
Borne  . . . 
Vienna.  . 
Berlin... 


Frankfort 


Madrid. 
Lisbon  . 


84  G  reek  . .  Athena.  .... 

89  Malioin .  [Constantinople 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


129,615 

88,242 

445,225 

2,359,640 

63,556 

125,000 

1,200,000 

22,422 

410.947 

428,982 

6S,240 


216,740 

250,838 

180,000 

I*. . 

<30,000 


The  following  table  may  be  found  convenient  for 
reference  *  -— 


DISTANCES  FROM  LONDON. 


Names.  Miles. 

Paris, . 22*5 

Amsterdam, .  240 

Copenhagen, .  GOO 

St.  Petersburg, . .-.1140 

Vienna, . .  660 

As  an  illustration  6'f  the 


Names.  Miles 

Home,  .  800 

Madrid, .  700 

Athens . . .  .• . 1600 

Constantinople . . . .  1700 

Berne .  660 

influence  of  physical  cir¬ 


cumstances  in  determining  the  fortune  of  nations,  we 
may  properly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
position  of  Europe  in  respect  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  length  of  this  is  about  two  thousand  miles;  but 
the  winding  coast  on  the  European  side  measures  at 
least  twice  that  distance.  Three  peninsulas  — those 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  —  project  wholly  or  in  par: 
into  this  sea,  and  upon  these  were  the  first  seats  of 
European  civilization.  The  whole  border  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  is  historical  ground.  Nearly  every  promon¬ 
tory,  cape,  headland,  island,  and  bay,  within  its  circuit, 
has  been  the  site  of  some  renowned  city,  or  is  associated 
with  memorable  events  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  I 
would  be  easy  to  trace  the  career  of  Phoenicia  in  Asia, 
of  Carthage  in  Africa,  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  Europe, 
to  their  maritime  position,  and  to  show  how  the  facilities 
afforded  to  early  commerce  by  the  Mediterranean, 
rendered  its  borders,  for  two  thousand  years,  the  great 
centre  of  the  world’s  civilization.  In  comparing  the 
coasts  of  Africa  with  those  of  Europe,  as  displayed  upon 
a  map,  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  difference. 
Those  of  the  former  have  an  even  outline,  with  few 
projections  or  indentations:  we  see  a  solid  mass  of 
land,  intersected  by  no  great  bays,  or  seas,  or  navi 
gable  rivers;  and  hence  Africa, affording  little  facility 
to  navigation,  remains  either  an  unknown  land,  or  is 
occupied  by  agricultural  and  nomadic  races,  who  con¬ 
tinue,  from  age  to  age,  in  barbaric  darkness.  Europe,  on 
the  contrary,  is  edged  by  a  coast  presenting  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  capes,  bays,  headlands,  inlets,  and  islands,  in¬ 
viting  the  people  to  commerce,  which  is  the  great 
source  of  enterprise,  knowledge,  and  improvement.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assign  a  portion  of  national  character 
to  races,  and  a  portion,  also,  to  climate  ;  but  position, 
in  relation  to  the  sea,  has  an  influence  upon  nations{ 
even  more  transforming  than  these.  Had  the  negroes 
been  planted  in  Greece,  they  might  have  led  the  world 
in  arts  and  arms ;  had  the  Greeks  been  confined  to 
Nigritia,  they  would  doubtless  have  continued,  from  age 
to  age,  mere  nomads.  Since  the  first  empires  sprung 
up  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  thc  Nile,  no  na¬ 
tion  of  mere  agriculturists  has  become  permanently  ch. 
lightened,  refined,  or  powerful.  The  plough,  the  spade, 
and  the  mattock  teach  the  mind  but  little :  human  na¬ 
ture  dwindles,  when  it  is  absorbed  in  mere  tillage  of  the 
soil.  The  merchant,  who  visits  various  countries,  has 
his  mind  enlarged,  and  his  enterprise  quickened  ;  the 
mariner,  stimulated  by  difficulty,  and  roused  by  danger, 
has  his  faculties  sharpened,  his  courage  elevated,  and 
his  resources,  mental  and  physical,  indefinitely  multi, 
plied.  Under  the  influence  of  these,  every  kind  of 
productive  skill  is  fostered  ;  and  thus  a  civilized  state, 
which  consists  in  the  diffusion  of  diversified  arts  and 
varied  knowledge  in  the  community,  is  attained.  It  is 
a  mistake,  then,  manifest  from  the  example  of  Europe 
to  consider  agriculture  as  the  chief  source  of  human 
progress.  The  land  feeds  mankind,  hut  the  sea  has 
civilized  them.  Agricultural  nations  may  be  produc¬ 
tive,  but  commercial  countries  will  govern  them  :  the 
first  may  live, but  the  countries  combining  the  two  will 
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be  rich,  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  powerful.  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  maritime  country,  and  little  favorable  to  agri¬ 
culture,  is  the  centre  of  wealth,  power,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  —  making  the  old  world  tributary  to  it,  and,  in 
fact,  i  ontrolling  almost  the  entire  products  of  the 
easten  hemisphere ;  while  the  vast  interior  plateaus 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  formed  for  agriculture  alone,  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago — the 
domain  of  barbarians,  without  towns,  cities,  books,  or 
permanent  institutions. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  modern  geography  of 
Europe  ;  the  details  of  its  ancient  geography  will  best 
be  exhibited  as  we  treat  successively  of  the  several 
countries.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  geographical 
names,  which  were  used  in  ancient  times,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  use  at  the  present  day,  especially  those 
which  were  applied  to  countries,  as  the  following  table 
will  show :  — 


Ancient  Names. 

Modem  Names. 

Greece, 

Greece. 

Italy, 

Italy. 

Hispania, 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

Gaul, 

France. 

Britain, 

Britain. 

Ilibemia, 

Ireland. 

Caledonia, 

Scotland. 

Germany, 

Germany. 

Helvetia, 

Switzerland. 

Sarmatia, 

Poland  and  part  of  Russia. 

Scandinavia, 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 

mark. 

Flanders, 

Belgium. 

Batavia, 

Holland. 

Sicily, 

Sicily. 

We  have  here  given  the  English  names,  but  most  of 

them  are  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  used  the  Latin 

language.  The 

difference  between  the  English  and 

Latin  names  was  often  only  in  the  termination ;  as, 
Britannia ,  for  Britain ;  Grecia ,  for  Greece ,  &c.  The 
ancient  Latin  or  Greek  names  are  called  classical. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  several 
topics  of  European  history  will  be  presented :  — 

1.  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern.  2.  Ancient  Rome. 
3.  Modern  Italy.  4.  The  Greek  Empire.  5.  Ragu- 
sa.  6.  Turkey  in  Europe.  7.  Spain.  8.  Portugal. 
9.  France.  10.  Great  Britain.  11.  Germany.  12.  Aus¬ 
tria.  13.  Prussia.  14.  Smaller  German  State.-. 
15.  Switzerland.  16.  Holland.  17.  Belgium.  18.  Den¬ 
mark.  19.  Sweden.  20.  Norway.  21.  Lapland. 
22.  Finland.  23.  Russia.  24.  Poland.  25.  Hungary. 


CHAPTER  CCCXII. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Etiropa ,  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  Tyre ; 
but  in  what  particular  manner,  does  not  appear. 
Though  by  frr  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  the  last  portion  of  the  old  world  to  be  set¬ 
tled,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  preceding  sketch,  that  it 
is  the  first  in  respect  to  the  intelligence,  skill,  wealth, 
and  power  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has,  indeed,  long 
been  the  seat  and  centre  of  civilization,  from  which 
light  and  knowledge  have  radiated  over  the  world.  At 
no  period  of  human  history  has  any  country  displayed 
such  progress  in  the  arts,  such  advances  in  science, 
such  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  are  now  witnessed 
among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 

Asia  being  the  nursery  of  mankind,  Europe,  as  well 
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.is  Africa,  received  its  first  inhabitants  from  that  quar¬ 
ter.  But  the  history  of  the  original  settlements  in 
Europe  must  ever  remain  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
About  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  certain  bands 
of  emigrants,  from  the  Asiatic  borders  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  began  to  visit  Greece,  which  they  found 
already  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  savages.  These 
were  called  Pelasgians,  and  lived  in  caves,  fed  upon 
roots  and  wild  fruit,  and  clothed  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts. 

About  7G3  B.  C.,  we  are  told  that  Romulus  founded 
Rome,  in  the  centre  of  Italy  ;  but  already  the  country 
around  was  occupied  by  various  tribes,  and  one  of 
these,  the  Etruscans,  who  possessed  the  territory  now 
called  Tuscany,  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilization.  About  eight  centuries  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  the  Carthaginians  had  colonies  in 
Spain,  and  were  accustomed  to  visit  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  all  of  which  countries  were  peopled  at  that  early 
period. 

In  the  days  of  Julius  Ccesar,  sixty  years  before 
Christ,  not  only  the  portions  of  Europe  which  lay 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  the  central  and 
northern  sections,  were  thickly  inhabited.  Gaul  was 
in  the  possession  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  con¬ 
sisting.  of  Celts,  who  presented  a  most  formidable 
opposition  to  the  great  Roman  leader.  For  nine  cam¬ 
paigns  they  resisted  his  legions;  and  it  was  not  till 
more  than  a  million  of  men  had  fallen,  that  they 
yielded  to  the  conqueror.  At  this  period,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  of  Europe  was  peopled,  and  many  por¬ 
tions  of  it  seem  to  have  been  swarming  with  inhabitants. 

From  this  hasty  view,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  gen¬ 
eral  current  of  events  in  relation  to  the  first  settlement 
of  Europe.  It  would  appear  that,  at  least  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  Christ,  portions  of  emigrants  began 
to  set  off  from  the  thickly-settled  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Africa,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  yet  unexplored 
regions  which  lay  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  These  parties  went  by  water, 
and,  at  first,  in  small  boats,  or  vessels ;  and  consisted, 
doubtless,  of  the  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  daring  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  In  all  its  essential  features,  it 
is  probable  that  the  emigration  of  this  period  resembled 
that  of  our  own  time  —  in  which  the  hardy  and  reso¬ 
lute  adventurers  plunge  into  the  wilderness,  to  contend 
with  difficulties,  and  conquer  a  subsistence  from  the 
savage  inhabitants,  and  equally  inhospitable  nature,  in 
a  new  country.  As  these  parties  started  from  different 
points,  and  consisted  of  different  races,  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  so  many  different  tribes,  which,  as  they 
extended,  and  began  to  approach  each  other,  fell  into 
frequent  acts  of  hostility;  for  it  seems  that  man,  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  is  the  most  pugnacious  of 
I  animals. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  southern  maritime 
parts  of  Europe  were  settled  by  emigration  from  the 
civilized  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  lying  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  that 
these  emigrants  went  chiefly  by  water,  and  carried 
with  them  the  arts  known  to  the  countries  from  which 
they  sprung;  and  that  this  movement  had  begun  at 
le.ast  as  early  as  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Christ. 

But  while  this  process  was  going  on,  another  stream 
of  emigration  was  setting  in  from  Asia,  upon  Europe, 
farther  to  the  north.  This  consisted  of  various  tribes, 
who  either  passed  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  | 
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Seas,  and  crossed  the  Don,  or,  taking  a  more  northerly 
route,  crossed  the  Volga.  The  general  direction  of 
this  movement  was  to  the  north-west.  The  countries 
from  which  these  people  came,  were  probably  Scythia 
or  Tartary,  and  the  regions  round  the  Caucasian 
Mountains. 

The  southern  nations  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  settled  down  in  cities,  and  cultivated  the 
arts ;  they  had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  had  thus 
the  means  of  recording  events.  Of  these  we  have, 
therefore,  some  accounts,  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
main  current  of  history  far  back,  till  it  blends  in  the 
distance  with  the  mists  of  fable.  With  the  northern 
nations,  it  is  otherwise.  These  were  entirely  in  a 
savage  or  barbarous  state  ;  for  centuries  they  had  no 
permanent  abodes.  They  flowed  onward  like  an  inun¬ 
dation  —  wave  following  wave,  but  leaving  no  record 
behind.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  we  find  the 
whole  country  occupied,  even  to  the  remotest  limit  of 
Britain  ;  we  see  that  the  great  valley  of  the  north  is 
insufficient  for  the  flood  of  population,  and  that  it  even 
bursts  over  the  Alps,  and  flows  over  like  lava  upon  the 
plains  of  Northern  Italy.  From  these  facts,  we  cap 
deduce  inferences,  and  in  the  absence  of  precise 
records,  the  imagination  can  aid  us  to  fill  up  the 
mighty  picture.  We  can  see,  that  for  ages  there  was 
a  constant  outpouring  of  nations  from  Asia  upon  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  we  can  see  that  these  were  restless,  roving  tribes, 
half  herdsmen  and  half  robbers  ;  living  partly  by  plun¬ 
der,  and  partly  by  the  pasturage  of  cattle  ;  till,  at  last, 
one  by  one,  they  fixed  upon  some  favored  spot,  and 
became  a  settled  people.  So  much  we  know  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  give  name  and  place  to  particular 
events,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  conclude,  that 
this  is  the  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  Middle  and 
Northern  Europe.  When  C ccsar,  about  sixty  years 
before  Christ,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  began  his  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Gaul,  he  kept  a  record  of  what  he  saw. 
From  that  period,  we  have  a  continuous  history  of 
leading  events ;  but  for  the  two  thousand  years  pre¬ 
ceding,  during  which  these  portions  of  Europe  were 
becoming  settled,  we  have  hardly  any  other  guide  than 
inference  or  conjecture. 

The  emigration  into  Middle  and  Northern  Europe 
appears  to  have  continued  for  a  series  of  ages ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  in  some  instances,  whole  nations, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  broke  from  their 
foundations,  moving  in  one  overwhelming  torrent  to 
the  north  and  west,  in  search  of  a  new  abode.  Among 
these  emigrant  people,  the  Celts  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  numerous  and  ancient.  At  the  earliest 
periods  of  history,  they  already  occupied  a  great  part 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe.  Prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  these  people,  under  the  name  of  Gauls,  had  pos¬ 
sessed  Northern  Italy ;  and  in  the  year  389  B.  C.,  a 
host  of  them  burst  over  the  Alps,  and  directing  their 
way  to  Rome,  laid  that  city  in  ashes.  A  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  these  people  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
where  they  obtained  immense  booty. 

It  would  appear  that  the  power  of  the  Gauls  in 
Europe  was  on  the  decline,  even  before  the  time  of 
Ciesar’s  conquest.  They  were  pressed  by  enemies  on 
all  sides,  and,  though  still  numerous  and  formidable,  had 
evidently  lost  that  ascendency  which  they  had  maintained 
for  many  centuries  before.  At  this  period,  they  occu¬ 
pied  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
and  Ireland ;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  these 
several  countries  have  a  mixture  of  Celtic  blood  in 
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their  veins.  Their  language  is  still  preserved,  with 
considerable  purity,  among  the  Irish,  who  are,  in  fact,  ! 
a  Celtic  nation.  Ireland  had  the  singular  fortune  never 
to  be  conquered  by  Rome,  nor  indeed  by  any  of  the 
tribes  that  overran  the  northern  portions  of  Europe. 
The  Irish,  therefore,  arc  the  oldest  nation  in  Europe, 
and  present  to  us  not  only  the  language  of  their  Celtic 
ancestors,  but,  perhaps,  an  example  of  their  physical 
and  moral  characteristics. 

The  Celts,  or  Gauls,  as  described  by  Caesar,  were 
men  of  large  size,  fair  complexion,  reddish  hair,  and 
fierce  aspect.  They  could  bear  cold  and  rain,  but 
neither  heat  nor  thirst ;  they  were  vain  and  boastful, 
clamorous  and  impatient  of  control,  and  quarrelsome 
among  themselves.  Their  first  onset  was  formidable ; 
but  if  once  repulsed,  they  easily  gave  way  and  dis¬ 
persed.  Their  swords  were  long  and  unwieldy,  and 
being  made  of  copper,  bent  before  the  steel  armor  of 
the  Romans.  They  fought  naked  down  to  the  waist. 
Their  shields  were  large  and  oblong,  but  slight  and  ill 
contrived  for  protection. 

Their  government  was  aristocratic.  The  nobles 
formed  the  senate,  or  supreme  council.  The  common 
people  appear  to  have  had  no  political  rights,  and  were 
in  a  state  of  vassalage.  The  Druids  were  the  priests, 
and  formed  a  powerful  hierarchy.  They  were  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  law,  and  judges-  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  Their  sacerdotal  character  was  hereditary, 

|  though  young  men  of  noble  families  were  occasionally 
I  adopted  into  the  order. 

The  Germanic  family,  though  divided  into  several 
branches,  formed  one  of  the  mighty  waves  of  population 
which  poured  forth  upon  Europe  from  the  western  por¬ 
tions  of  Asia.  These  spread  themselves  to  the  north, 
and  occupied  Germany, Denmark, Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  a  part  of  Russia  and  Poland.  In  the  latter  regions, 
they  met  with  Tartars  from  Asiatic  Scythia,  and  the 
!  mixture  of  these  races  produced  the  Sclavonic  nations. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  tempted  the  northern  tribes  from  their 
cold  and  less  fertile  regions,  and  they  rushed  down  like 
an  avalanche,  overspreading  the  countries  which  lay 
before  them.  The  Danes  and  Saxons  seized  upon 
England,  and  various  other  tribes  obtained  a  footing 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Carthage.  The 
present  language  of  Germany,  England,  Ilollnnd, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  has  a  basis  derived  from  the 
great  Germanic  stock.  The  language  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  has  a  basis  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue. 

Robust  forms,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  florid  com¬ 
plexion,  and  large,  broad-fronted  heads  constitute  the 
chief  physical  characteristics  of  the  pure  Germanic 
family  ;  while  morally  and  intellectually,  they  stand 
preeminent  above  all  the  other  tribes  of  mankind. 
They  are  conspicuous,  in  particular,  for  what  may  be 
called  the  industrial  virtues,  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
indomitable  perseverance  in  all  improving  pursuits, 
which  has  rendered  them  the  great  inventors  of  the 
human  race.  The  mixture  of  German  and  Tartar 
blood  in  the  north-eastern  nations  of  Europe,  has  given 
to  these  darker  hair  and  complexions  than  the  pure 
Germans,  and  has  also  lessened  their  propensity  to 
intellectual  cultivation.  The  effects  of  the  Tartar  con¬ 
quest  of  Russia,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Zingis 
Khan,  whose  successors  held  the  country  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  will  probably  be  observable  in  the  career 
of  this  people  for  ages  to  come,  and,  indeed,  perhaps 
as  long  us  the  race  exists. 


The  history  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  time 
1  periods — Ancient  History,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Mod¬ 
ern  History.  'Flic  first  of  these  periods  liegins  with 
the  settlement  of  Innchus  in  Greece,  in  the  year  1S5G 
B.  C.,  and  ends  with  the  full  of  Rome  in  the  year 
470  A.  I).  During  this  period,  none  of  the  present 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  founded,  and  the  whole 
spnee  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  embracing,  however,  many  countries  which 
formed  dependencies  of  the  latter. 

The  middle  or  dark  ages,  extending  from  the  fall 
of  Rome  to  the  year  1400,  comprise  a  long  and  re¬ 
markable  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  exhibit  many  wonderful  phenomena  of  human 
nature.  It  was  during  this  period  that  most  of  the 
present  kingdoms  of  Europe  had  their  foundation ;  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the  feudal  system  took  its 
rise,  that  the  crusades  ran  their  wild  career,  that  the 
troubadours  sung  their  lays  of  love  and  war,  and  that 
the  fantastic  institution  of  chivalry,  with  most  of  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  had  their  beginning  and  end.  It 
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was  during  this  period,  also,  for  the  most  part,  that 
Christianity  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  that 
the  present  languages  of  Europe  were  formed,  and 
that  a  commingling  of  races  took  place,  which  seemed 
indispensable  to  a  high  and  permanent  civilization. 
We  may  refer  to  this  period,  also,  for  the  germs  of 
many  of  the  arts  and  institutions,  which  contribute  to 
the  present  improved  condition  of  mankind. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  doings  of  kings,  princes,  and  potentates. 
We  hear  little  of  the  common  people,  but  their  slaugh¬ 
ter  in  war.  They  were,  indeed,  regarded  but  as  inge¬ 
nious  animals,  made  to  serve  the  privileged  classes  ; 
to  live,  sufler,  or  perish,  ns  might  sene  the  interest, 
pleasure,  or  caprice  of  their  masters.  As  they  had 
no  political  rights,  so  they  had  few  domestic  comforts. 
They  had,  in  their  mud  dwellings,  no  chairs  or  chimneys ; 
a  heap  of  straw  sen'ed  for  a  bed,  and  a  billet  of  wood 
was  the  only  pillow.  The  houses  of  the  rich,  at  this 
period,  afforded,  indeed,  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
the  present  day.  Few  of  them  contained  more  than 
four  beds.  The  walls,  which  were  of  stone,  were 
generally  bare,  without  wainscot,  or  even  plaster.  In 
a  few  instances,  they  were  decorated  with  hangings. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  a  large  proportion  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  stagnating  with  bog,  or  darkened  by  native 
forests,  where  the  wild  ox,  the  roe,  the  stag,  and  the 
wolf,  had  hardly  learned  the  supremacy  of  man.  The 
culture  of  land  was  so  imperfect,  that  nine  or  ten 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  was  nn  average  crop. 
The  average  annual  rent  of  an  acre  of  land  was  from 
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sixpence  to  a  shilling.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
(1272,)  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  four  shillings 
sterling.  The  price  of  a  sheep  was  a  shilling,  that  of 
an  ox  ten  shillings.  It  appears  that  in  1301,  a  set  of 
carpenter’s  tools  was  sold  for  one  shilling. 

At  this  period,  the  living  of  even  the  highest  nobility 
of  England  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  their 
luxurious  descendants.  They  drank  little  wine,  which 
was  then  sold  only  by  the  apothecaries.  They  rarely 
kept  male  servants,  except  for  husbandry,  and  still 
more  rarely  travelled  beyond  their  native  country. 
An  income  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds  was  reckoned 
a  competent  estate  for  a  gentleman  ;  at  least,  the  lord 
of  a  single  manor  seldom  enjoyed  more.  A  knight 
who  possessed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
passed  for  extremely  rich.  Sir  John  Fortescue  speaks 
of  five  pounds  a  year  as  “  a  fair  living  for  a  yeo¬ 
man;”  and  we  read  that  the  same  sum  served  for 
the  annual  expenses  of  a  scholar  attending  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Modern  lawyers  must  be  surprised  at  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  Mr.  Hallam  extracts  from  the  churchwar¬ 
den’s  accounts  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  for  1476  ; 
“  Also,  paid  to  Roger  Fylpot,  learned  in  the  law,  for 
his  'counsel-giving,  three  shillings  eight  pence,  with 
four-pence  for  his  dinner.” 

In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  “  John  Poet,  late 
the  king’s  servant,”  who  died  about  1524,  we  find  that 
this  gentleman’s  house  consisted  of  a  hall,  parlor, 
buttery,  and  kitchen,  with  five  bedsteads,  two  cham¬ 
bers,  three  garrets,  and  some  minor  accommodations. 
From  this,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Poet  was  rather 
an  important  man  in  his  day,  for  very  few  individuals 
at  that  time  could  boast  of  such  accommodations. 

Notwithstanding  these  aspects  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
shall  still  find  in  their  history  many  topics  which  strong¬ 
ly  excite  the  imagination  ;  hence,  as  we  know,  it  is 
the  favorite  era  of  poetry  and  romance.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  give  more  ample  details  updn  this 
and  other  topics,  here  only  glanced  at  in  order  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  our  sketches  of  the  several 
countries  which  follow  our  general  views  of  Europe. 

We  may  consider  the  middle  ages  as  extending  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  this 
period,  we  can  trace  a  scries  of  remarkable  events,  all 
tending  to  aid  in  that  sunrise  of  civilization  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dark  ages.  The  use  of  gunpowder  in  pro¬ 
jecting  heavy  bodies  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Berthold  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Mayence,  about  the 
year  1300.  It  was  not  much  used  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  till  1350 ;  and  indeed,  it  was  not  generally 
adopted  till  near  a  century  after.  Its  ultimate  effect 
has  been  to  modify  the  art  of  war ;  to  render  it  more 
dependent  on  science  and  intellectual  combinations, 
and  less  a  conflict  of  animal  strength  and  courage.  It 
has  sunk  the  mere  hero  of  muscle  into  insignificance, 
and  given  ascendency  to  the  leader  who  combines  in¬ 
tellect  with  skill.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  served  to 
render  wars  less  bloody,  and  has  given  opportunity 
to  soften,  with  certain  amenities,  even  the  harsh  and 
revolting  aspect  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  invention  of  printing,  about  the  year  14  44,  by 
Outtenberg,  aj^o  of  Mayence,  was  the  crowning  art  of 
modern  times.  Prior  to  this,  all  books  were  written 
with  a  pen.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  required  four  years 
of  labor,  even  for  an  expert  writer,  and  its  value  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  house  and  farm.  Few,  indeed,  could 
possess  such  a  treasure.  At  the  present  time,  a  single 
day’s  labor  of  a  common  workman  will  purchase  two 


copies  of  this  sacred  volume.  In  the  production  of 
books,  Guttenberg’s  invention  has  increased  the  power 
of  man  probably  five  thousand  fold.  It  now  serves 
not  only  to  record  every  passing  event,  every  useful 
invention,  every  discovery  in  art  and  science,  but  it 
has  also  written  down  and  multiplied,  in  a  thousand 
forms,  all  that  is  left  of  the  past  history  of  mankind. 
Thus  all  human  knowledge  is  placed  upon  record 
scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  ren 
dered  indestructible  by  any  event  less  extensive  than 
the  devastation  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 
Nor  is  even  this  all :  knowledge,  with  its  illuminating 
power,  is  diffused  among  all  classes  of  men  ;  it  is 
every  where  shedding  light  upon  the  darkened  minds 
of  the  mass  ;  it  is  bursting  open  the  doors  of  prisons, 
sundering  the  fetters  of  tyranny,  spreading  abroad  the 
equalizing  power  of  Christianity,  and  teaching  even 
kings  and  princes  to  look  upon  their  subjects  as  their 
fellow-men,  with  rights  as  sacred  as  their  own,  in  the 
eye  of  reason  and  of  God. 

The  revival  of  letters  had  commenced  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Dante  was  born  in  1265,  Petrarch  in 
1304,  and  Boccaccio  in  1313.  These  shining  lights 
were  but  forerunners  of  others  that  soon  followed. 
The  discovery  or  revival  of  Justinian’s  code  of  Roman 
law,  in  the  twelfth  century,  served  to  modify  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  make  preparation 
for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era.  The  invention  of  the 
mariner’s  compass,  though  the  date  of  it  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  was  applied  to  maritime  purposes  about  the 
year  1403 ;  and  the  enlargement  of  navigation,  and 
the  discoveiyof  America,  in  1492,  were  the  important 
consequences. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church  had  acquired  and  exercised  a  powerful  ascen¬ 
dency  over  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  men —  simple  and 
sage,  the  plebeian  and  the  prince.  However  our  present 
notions  of  religious  liberty  may  be  shocked  at  this 
dominion,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  owe  much  to  the 
monks  of  this  period.  Whatever  of  Christian  piety 
existed,  was  excited  and  cherished  by  them ;  copies 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  chiefly  preserved  and 
multiplied  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  remains  of 
classical  literature  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  the  same  channel. 

But  the  period  at  last  arrived,  when  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  was  to  receive  a  decisive  check, 
and  the  church  over  which  he  presided  was  to  undergo 
a  fiery  trial.  Luther,  a  Saxon  monk,  began  his  attack 
in  1517,  and  thus  commenced  that  mighty  movement 
which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Reformation.  The 
result  of  this  was  to  strip  the  see  of  Rome  of  its 
claims  to  dominion  in  secular  matters,  and  to  diffuse 
among  the  people,  at  large,  the  consciousness  of  a 
right,  before  denied,  to  exercise  their  private  judg¬ 
ment  in  religious  concerns. 

From  this  period,  we  can  see  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  and  even  amidst  the  violent 
agitations  of  society.  In  1648,  Charles  the  First,  of 
England,  was  brought  to  the  block  for  the  exercise  of 
power  which  had  been  more  harshly  employed,  with¬ 
out  opposition,  by  his  predecessors.  In  1789,  the  first 
French  revolution  commenced,  and  a  heavy  reckoning 
was  rendered  for  bygone  years  of  tyranny,  profligacy, 
and  crime.  The  nineteenth  century  dawned  upon  a 
new  era  of  improvement,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  :  but  the  details  of  its  history  do  not  belong  to 
this  preliminary  view. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXIII. 

Geographical  Sketch  —  Ancient  and  Modern  — 
Founding  of  (he  Grecian  States  —  Early 
Historical  Incidents. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  human 
knowledge  —  the  history  of  Greece.  This  carries 
us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  time,  when  mankind 
had  but  recently  started  in  their  career,  and  exhibits 
the  spectacle  of  a  people  beginning  in  barbarism, 
and  advancing  through  every  stage  of  improvement, 
till  they  reached  the  highest  degree  of  civilization 
which  was  known  to  antiquity. 

The  Greeks  were  a  remarkable  people,  of  a  lively 
temper,  and  richly  endowed  with  mental  and  personal 
advantages.  At  the  same  time,  they  occupied  a  coun¬ 
try  at  once  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  admirably  suited 
to  the  development  of  genius  such  as  they  possessed. 
Their  history,  therefore,  is  the  history  of  a  favored 
portion  of  the  human  race,  working  out  their  destiny 
beneath  the  fairest  skies,  and  amid  the  loveliest 
landscapes  to  be  found  on  the  earth. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  account,  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the  state  of  the 
world  at  the  period  when  our  story  begins.  As  we 
have  seen,  nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  people  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Egypt  had  udvanced  so  far  in  improvement  as  to  have 
established  regular  governments,  built  towns  and  cities, 
and  possessed  many  of  the  elements  of  civilization. 
Letters,  the  great  instrument  of  improvement,  the  key 
that  first  unlocked  the  human  mind,  were  invented 
in  Egypt  ;  nnd  here  science  had  its  birth  and  earliest 
development.  Here,  also,  was  the  cradle  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  arts,  which  afterwards  passed  into  Greece,  and 
have  since  come  down  to  us  beautified  by  hands  that 
embellished  whatever  they  touched.  It  was  at  this 
early  period,  about  the  time  that  Jacob  migrated  into 
Egypt,  and  when  the  PhtEnicians  were  beginning  their 


commercial  career,  that  Grecian  history  commences 
As  a  preparation  for  this,  we  must  glance  at  the  ancient, 
as  well  as  modern,  geography  of  the  country. 
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Greece  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  It  consists  of  a  peninsula  projecting  south¬ 
ward  into  the  sea.  This  is  about  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  but  modern  Greece  occupies  little  more  than 
two  thirds  of  this  territory.  The  present  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  about  sixteen  thousand  square 
miles,  or  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Its  population  is  nine  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ;  about  double  that  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  coasts  are  exceedingly  irregular,  and  present  a 
multitude  of  capes  and  bays,  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
invited  the  people  to  maritime  enterprises. 

On  the  west  is  the  Ionian  Sen,  in  which  are  several 
islands,  now  forming  the  Ioninn  republic  which  is 
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under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  names  of 
these  are  as  follows  :  — 


Modem  Names. 

Ancient  Names. 

Present  Capitals. 

Corfu, 

Corcyra, 

Corfu. 

Paxo, 

Paxos, 

Gago. 

St.  Maura, 

Leucadia, 

Santa  Maura. 

Thcaki, 

Ithaca, 

Vathi. 

Ccphalonia, 

Cephalonia, 

Argostoli. 

Zante, 

Zacynthus, 

Zante. 

Ccrigo, 

Cytheria, 

Moson. 

East  of  Greece 

is  the  Aegean  Sea 

,  now  called  the 

Archipelago,  and 

studded  with  numerous  islands. 

Forty  of  these  are 

deemed  considerable.  The  follow- 

ing  table  exhibits  the  most  ifiportant 

:  — 

Modem  Names. 

Ancient  Names. 

Present  Capitals. 

N  egropont, 

Euboea, 

Negropont. 

Stalamine, 

Lemnos. 

Hydra, 

Hydrea, 

Hydra. 

Paros, 

Paros. 

Antiparos, 

Olearos. 

Naxia, 

Naxos, 

Naxhs. 

Delos, 

Delos, 

Delos. 

Santorin, 

Thera. 

Milo, 

Melos. 

Argentera, 

Cimolas. 

Salamis, 

Salamis. 

Syra, 

Syros. 

Andros, 

Andros. 

Tine,  or  Tinos, 

Tenos. 

To  the  south  of  Greece  is  Crete, 

now  Candia,  the 

largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 

and  conspicuous 

in  history.  At  present  it  is  subject  to  Egypt.  Along 

the  coast  of  Asia 

Minor  are  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cos, 

Samos,  Chios,  &c. 

Modem  Names. 

Ancient  Names. 

Present  Capitals. 

Tenedos, 

Tenedos. 

Mitylene, 

Lesbos. 

Chios, 

Scio. 

Samos, 

Samos. 

Patmos, 

Palmo. 

Rhodes, 

Rhodes. 

Cyprus, 

Cyprus, 

Cyprus. 

All  *hese,  except 

Candia,  properly  belong  to  Asia, 

and  their  history  has  been  already  given  with  that  of 
Asia  Minor ;  it  is,  however,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Greece. 

This  country  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Virginia,  and 
its  climate  is  similar,  though  somewhat  warmer.  It 
is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  some  of  its  peaks 


are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Yet  the  vallevs 
and  slopes  are  fertile,  producing  wheat,  grapes,  figs 
oranges,  &c.  Greece  has  ever  been  celebrated  for 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  landscapes,  and  its  sub¬ 
lime  mountains,  fancied  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  tc 
be  the  abode  of  gods.  Its  valleys,  assigned  to  the 
nymphs  and  naiads  of  the  forest  and  the  wave ;  its 
charming  bays,  its  crystal  rivers,  and  above  all  its 
heavenly  atmosphere,  robing  every  object  in  unwonted 
charms,  combined  to  make  it  the  chosen  seat  of 
poetry,  and  music,  and  art,  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
render  it  an  object  of  interest  to  the  most  indifferent 
observer. 

Lord  Byron,  who  visited  the  country  in  1810,  before 
the  late  revolution,  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  mingled  aspect  of  loveliness  and  desolation  which 
the  country  then  presented.  He  compares  it  to  a  hu¬ 
man  form,  from  which  life  had  just  departed  — 

“Before  decay’s  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers  ;  ” 

and  he  finally  exclaims, 

“  Sad  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  — 

’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  !  ”  * 

The  present  inhabitants  of  this  renowned  country 
are,  like  their  famous  ancestors,  swarthy  in  complex¬ 
ion,  with  black  eyes  and  black  hair.  Taken  together, 
they  are  an  uncommonly  beautiful  race.  They  are 
quick-minded  and  sagacious;  but  having  been  long 
subjected  to  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Turks,  they  had 
imbibed  some  of  the  vices  which  spring  from  a  state 
of  servitude. 

In  1821,  they  rose  in  resistance  to  their  masters, 
and  after  a  bloody  struggle  of  twelve  years,  they 
achieved  their  independence.  The  country  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  and  Otho,  a  German  prince,  became 
its  chief  ruler.  Athens,  the  most  renowned  city  of 
ancient  Greece,  is  the  present  capital. 

Ancient  Greece,  in  its  widest  extent,  embraced  not 


*  It  would  appear  that  Byron’s  imagination  derived  from 
his  visit  to  Greece  some  of  those  fine  associations  which  give 
to  his  poetry  such  richness  and  depth  :  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  his  stirring  appeals  to  the  heroic  days 
and  deeds  of  their  ancestors  may  have  contributed  to  waken 
that  spirit  in  the  modem  Greeks  which  has  resulted  in  their 
independence.  The  following  is  one  of  the  many  glowing 
passages  in  which  he  recalls  the  past  glories  of  their  anccs- 
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Ancient  Greece. 


only  the  territory  of  modern  Greece,  but  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  territory  still 
farther  north.  Its  utmost  length,  including  Macedo¬ 
nia,  was  about  four  hundred  miles,  and  its  extent  about 
forty  thousand  square  miles.  The  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  now  styled  the  Morca,  and  anciently  Pel¬ 
oponnesus,  was  about  equal  in  extent  to  Massachusetts. 
It  included  several  small  states,  as  Laconia,  of  which 
Sparta  was  the  capital  ;  Argolis,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
Llis,  and  Messcne.  'Pile  middle  portion,  now  called 
Livadia,  was  anciently  Hellas,  its  whole  extent  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Its  chief  divisions  were  the  states  of  Acarnania,  /Eto- 
lia,  Doris,  Locris,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  Attica,  and  Mega- 
ris.  The  chief  cities  were  Athens,  in  Attica,  and 
Thebes,  in  Bceotia.  The  northern  portion  of  Greece, 

tors  to  the  remembrance  of  the  people —  then  sunk  in  slavery 
to  the  Turks  :  — 

“ Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave! 

Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain-cave, 

Was  Freedom’s  home  or  Glory's  grave  ! 

Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 

Approach,  thou  craven,  crouching  slave : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 

These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

0  servile  offspring  of  the  free  — 

Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 

The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 

These  scenes —  their  story  not  unknown  — 

Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  your  former  fires  ; 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 

And  leave  his  sons  a  nope,  a  fame. 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 

For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun. 

Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won  '* 


and  lying  on  the  Adriatic,  now  called  Albania ,  was 
formerly  named  Epirus  :  ^ ie  contiguous  territory  of 
Thessaly  is  still  known  ny  the  same  name.  In  this 
portion  was  the  city  of  Larissa.  Here  also  was  Mount 
Olympus,  the  fancied  abode  of  the  fabled  Jove,  and 
the  vale  of  Tempo,  celebrated  in  song  ns  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spots  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  islands,  lying  as  well  in  the  Ionian  as  the 
jEgean  Sea,  constituted  a  fourth  division  of  what  wan 
usually  considered  Greece.  In  after  times,  Macedon 
lying  to  the  north,  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
country. 

To  the  east  of  Macedon  was  Thrace,  these  two 
being  now  called  Roumclia.  Thrace  was  not  properly 
a  portion  of  Greece,  and  was  occupied  by  a  distinct 
nation  ;  yet  it  was  conquered  by  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
and  constituted  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  his  son 
Alexander.  Many  individuals,  also,  who  settled  in 
Greece,  and  became  connected  with  its  fame,  were  of 
Thracian  birth. 

Although  the  territory  of  Greece  was  small,  —  less, 
in  its  widest  extent,  than  one  of  our  larger  states, —  it  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  population  of  three  or  four  mil¬ 
lions  in  its  most  flourishing  period  —  that  is,  in  the  time  j 
of  Pericles,  about  450  B.  C.  Its  mountains,  its  rivers, 
its  valleys,  its  islands,  are  all  diminutive  in  comparison 
with  others  that  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ;  yet  associated  with  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  they  are  touched  with  an  interest  that 
can  never  die. 

Besides  these  natural  objects,  which  possess  a  claim 
upon  the  sympathies  of  every  intelligent  mind,  there 
are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  art  which  still  bespeak 
the  genius  of  their  founders,  such  as  the  ruins  of  the* 
temples  of  Theseus  and  Minerva  at  Athens,  of  Apollo 
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in  the  Morea,  and  many  others  scattered  over  the 
country.  Some  of  the  sculptures  of  ancient  Greece 
exist  in  the  collections  of  Italy,  and  are  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Its  literature,  though  preserved  but  in 
part,  still  constitutes  a  rich  portion  of  the  treasures 
accumulated  by  human  genius. 


CHAPTER  CCCXIV. 

2000  to  1193  B.  C. 

Poetical  and  Traditionary  History  of  Greece  — 
Inachus  —  Cecrops,  6pc. 

• 

Grecian  history  commences  above  eighteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  The  thousand  years  preceding 
875  B.  C.,  when  Lycurgus  gave  laws  to  Sparta,  are 
considered  as  not  strictly  historical,  the  events  which 
distinguished  them  being  commemorated  chiefly  by 
tradition  and  poetry.  Yet,  however  mingled  with 
fable,  the  history  of  this  long  period  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  seeing  that  the  Greeks  themselves  believed 
in  it,  and  made  its  incidents  and  heroes  the  theme  of 
perpetual  allusion  in  their  poetry,  and  even  a  part  of 
their  religion.  According  to  the  Greek  poets,  the  origi¬ 
nal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  denominated  Pelasgians , 
were  a  race  of  savages,  who  lived  in  caves,  fed  on  nuts 
and  roots,  disputed  the  dominion  of  the  forest  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  and  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts.  These  people  were  spread  not  only 
over  the  territory  of  Greece,  but  over  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  some  countries  they  surpassed  others 
in  improvement.  At  length  Uranus,  an  Egyptian 
prince,  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Greece,  and  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  a  family  of  giants,  named  Titans , 
who  rebelled  against  him  and  dethroned  him.  His 
son  Saturn,  who  reigned  in  his  stead,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  similar  fate  to  himself,  ordered  all  his  own 
children  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  But  one,  named  Jupiter ,  was  concealed  by  the 
mother,  and  reared  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  from 
which,  in  time,  he  returned,  and  deposed  his  father. 
The  Titans,  jealous  of  this  new  prince,  rebelled  against 
him,  but  were  vanquished  and  expelled  from  Greece. 

Jupiter  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brothers 
Neptune  and  Pluto.  The  countries  which  he  reserved 
i  to  himself  he  governed  with  great  wisdom,  holding  his 
court  on  Olympus,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly,  seven 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  the  loftiest  in  Greece. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  all  these  fables  had  their 
origin  in  realities  ;  but  any  truth  which  there  might  be 
in  the  story  of  the  Titans  and  their  princes  was  com¬ 
pletely  disguised  by  the  poets,  and  the  popular  imagi¬ 
nation.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  came  to 
be  regarded  not  as  mortals,  but  as  deities  ;  and  the  top 
of  Mount  Olympus  was  supposed  to  be  the  heavenly 
residence  of  the  gods,  by  whom  the  affairs  of  mortals 
were  governed.  Thus,  for  ages  after  the  dawn  of 
philosophy,  these  deified  sons  of  Saturn,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others  connected  with  them,  were  the  objects 
of  national  worship,  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but 
also  among  tho  Romans. 

At  an  uncertain  but  very  early  date,  an  Asiatic 
people,  named  the  Hellenes ,  immigrated  into  Greece, 
in  some  cases  expelling  the  Pelasgi,  and  in  others  in¬ 
termingling  with  them,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  called  Hellenes.  They 
were,  however,  divided  into  several  races,  the  principal 


of  which  were  named  Dorians ,  /Eolians ,  and  Ionians- 
Each  of  these  spoke  a  dialect  differing,  in  some 
respects,  from  those  made  use  of  by  the  others. 
These  dialects  were  named  the  Doric,  JEolic,  and 
Ionic ,  in  reference  to  the  tribes  which  used  them  ;  and 
a  fourth,  which  was  afterwards  formed  from  the  Ionic, 
was  named  the  Attic ,  from  its  being  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica. 


Inachus  founding  the  City  of  Argos. 


In  the  year  1856  B.  C.,  Inachus ,  a  Phoenician  adven¬ 
turer,  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Greece,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  his  countrymen.  On  their  arrival  in 
Greece,  Inachus  founded  the  city  of  Argos,  at  the 
head  of  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Napoli,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Three  hundred  years  after  this  event,  (1556  B.  C.,) 
a  colony,  led  by  an  Egyptian  named  Cecrops ,  arrived 
in  Attica,  and  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Athens 
fortifying  a  high  rock,  —  since  called  the  Acropolis ,  — 
which  rose  precipitously  above  the  site  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  town. 


Acropolis  of  Athens. 


He  placed  his  rocky  fastness  under  the  protection 
of  an  Egyptian  goddess,  from  whose  Greek  name 
Athena  —  afterwards  changed  by  the  Latins  into  Mi¬ 
nerva —  the  city  received  its  title.  Being  endowed 
with  knowledge  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  he  effected 
a  union  and  established  a  regular  government  among 
the  rude  nations.  He  divided  his  province  into  twelve 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  principal  town, 
where  the  affairs  of  the  district  were  to  be  transacted, 
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He  instituted  marriage,  enacted  laws,  and  arranged  a 
system  of  defence  against  the  Boeotians,  the  enemies 
of  his  people.  Thus  began  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Grecian  states.  Of  this  Athens  was  the  capital. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Danaus  arrived  at  Argos  with 
a  fresh  colony  from  Egypt.  The  Argians  often  suffered 
for  want  of  water.  He  first  taught  them  to  dig  wells ; 
and,  by  this  and  similar  services,  he  won  special  favor. 
Laying  claim  to  the  kingdom,  his  popularity  effected 
his  election  ;  and  such  were  his  power  and  fame,  that, 
long  after  his  death,  the  southern  Greeks  still  went  by 
he  name  of  Danaans.  Pelops,  an  adventurer  from 
Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  a  dynasty,  which  was 
destined  to  succeed  that  of  Danaus,  and  to  have  a 
more  extensive  sway.  The  southern  peninsula  was  ever 
after  called  by  his  name,  Peloponnesus ,  “  the  Island 
of  Pelops.”  At  a  later  period,  the  names  of  Eurysthe - 
ncs,  At  reus,  and  Agamemnon,  adorn  the  annals  of 
Argos,  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Mycenae.  The 
power  of  the  king,  Agamemnon,  extended  over  all  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  and  several  of  the  .Grecian  islands. 
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Cadmus. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Athens, 
a  division  of  Phrygians,  who,  on  account  of  some 
troubles  in  their  country,  emigrated  to  the  islands  of 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Euboea,  and  to  several  parts  of  Greece, 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes.  They  had  the 
name  of  Cadmeians,  but  were  a  portion  of  people  who 
were  called  by  the  more  general  names  of  Curetes,  Co- 
rybantes ,  and  others.  They  brought  with  them  letters, 
music,  the  art  of  working  in  metals,  and  a  mofr  accu¬ 
rate  method  of  computing  time  than  had  hitherto  been 
adopted.  Cadmils,  the  leader  of  the  colony  that 
founded  Thebes,  has  the  fame  of  introducing  letters 
into  Greece,  but  it  belongs  to  him  only  in  common  with 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  Curetes.  Crete,  one  of  these 
Phrygian  settlements,  presented  a  masterpiece  of  politi¬ 
cal  wisdom  in  its  institutions  and  government.  It  was 
a  masterpiece  —  considered  in  view  of  its  object, — 
which  was  the  training  up  of  the  citizens  in  the  habits 
of  a  well-disciplined  army,  rather  than  in  those  of  a 
peaceful  commonwealth. 

While  thus  the  Phrygian  adventurers  had  brought  to 
the:r  settlements  much  useful  knowledge,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  corn  and  the  art  of  tillage  were  made  known 
to  Attica  by  Ceres,  who  was  probably  a  priestess  of  the 
Pnamician  goddess,  Astarte.  But  improvement  was  re¬ 
tarded  by  continual  rapine,  war,  and  emigration.  One 
community  encroached  on  another,  especially  if  the  lat¬ 


ter  people  possessed  a  rich  soil.  The  people  also  on  the 
coast,  became  addicted  to  piracy.  This  was  held  to  be 
honorable,  as  it  has  been  so  deemed  at  some  period  by 
every  barbarous  nation ;  and  it  is  a  singular  far 
that  the  feeling  lasted,  in  certain  parts  of  Greece,  fo 
several  centuries,  and  was  not  quite  extinct  until  aftc 
the  time  of  Thucydides.  These  evils  were  checked 
by  the  power  of  Minos  at  Crete,  whose  wise  institu 
tions,  together  with  the  happy  situation  of  his  island 
had  made  him  the  greatest  potentate  of  Greece.  He 
first  built  a  navy,  which,  besides  its  usual  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  cleared  the  Aegean,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
pirates.  In  the  period  of  tranquillity  thus  afforded, 
many  cities  increased  in  wealth  and  power  so  far  as 
to  surround  themselves  with  walls. 

The  peaceful  state  of  Attica,  during  the  troubled 
condition  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  some  time  before  this, 
was  owing  to  the  apparent  disadvantages  of  its  situa¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  rocky,  rugged  territory,  of  a  thin  and 
light  soil,  and  hence  none  coveted  it.  The  quiet  and 
security  of  Athens  made  it  a  refuge  to  wealthy  ana 
powerful  men,  who  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
homes  by  war  or  sedition.  Its  prosperity  wus  aided 
by  an  early  reform  in  its  institutions.  The  twelve 
cities  into  which  Cecrops  had  assembled  the  Atticans 
retained,  under  his  successors,  each  its  separate  magis¬ 
trates  and  prytaneum,  (town  hall,)  and  were  governed 
independently  by  their  several  councils,  though  they 
acknowledged  a  superiority  in  the  king  of  Athens. 
When  Theseus  came  to  the  throne,  he  completely  re¬ 
modelled  its  political  state.  He  was  the  son  of  Aegeus, 
king  of  Athens,  but  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his 
father-in-law,  king  of  a  small  town  in  Peloponnesus. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  his  mother  sent  him  tc 
Athens.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  the  prodigious- 
strength  and  agility  of  the  age,  and  aspired  to  imitate 
the  exploits  and  acquire  the  renown  of  Hercules.  He 
took  his  way  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  only 
passage  between  Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece. 
The  route  was  infested  by  powerful  marauders ;  but 
all  who  attacked  him  were  slain  or  defeated,  and  he 
arrived  at  Athens,  having  delivered  his  country  from 
some  of  its  most  terrible  savages.  Both  the  king,  his 
father,  and  the  people,  favored  him  on  account  of  his 
exploits. 

In  a  war  with  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  the  Athenians 
had  purchased  peace  by  a  yearly  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  virgins  as  slaves  —  a  tribute  which 
was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  burdensome.  The  captives 
had  hitherto  been  drawn  by  lot  from  the  people.  The¬ 
seus  offered  himself  as  one.  His  adventure,  however, 
disguised  by  fable,  would  seem  to  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  as,  instead  of  becoming  a  slave,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  honor,  procured  the  remission  of  the 
tribute,  and  finally  obtained  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  in  marriage.  The  patriotism  and  during  of 
Theseus  raised  him  to  the  highest  popularity  among  his 
countrymen.  He  succeeded  to  the  government  with¬ 
out  opposition  on  the  death  of  ASgeus,  notwithstanding 
the  expectations  of  the  nephews  of  the  old  king. 
Through  his  personal  influence,  he  effected  a  great 
political  change  ;  for  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to 
give  up  their  separate  councils  and  magistracies,  and 
submit  to  a  common  jurisdiction.  Every  man  was  to 
hold  his  dwelling  and  his  property  as  before ;  but  jus¬ 
tice  was  to  be  administered,  and  all  public  affairs 
transacted,  at  Athens.  These  and  other  important 
regulations,  by  which  all  Attica  was  joined  in  a  lasting 


I  U  K  TROJAN  WAR. 


union,  brought  to  Athens  its  early  prosperity  anil  civ¬ 
ilization,  its  subsequent  eminence  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  and  its  importance  in  history,  to  which  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  territory  bore  no  proportion. 
This  union  in  Attica  produced  such  a  degree  of  quiet 
and  order,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  first  people  in 
Greece  who  left  off  the  habit  of  carrying  arms,  and 
adopted  the  garb  of  peaqe. 


CHAPTER  CCCXV. 

1193  to  724  B.  C. 

The  Trojan  War  —  Sparta,  or  Laecdcetnon — 
General  Events  to  the  End  of  the  Second 
Messenian  War. 


The  Wooden  Horse.  —  (See  p.  268.) 


The  Trojan  war,  so  embellished  by  poetry  and  dis¬ 
torted  by  fable,  was  doubtless  a  real  occurrence,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  Grecian  history.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  given  so  full  an  account  of  it  under  Asia  Minor, 
that  we  shall  only  present  a  brief  outline  of  it  here. 
It  owed  its  existence  to  the  spirit  of  piracy  so  common 
in  these  early  ages,  and  which  resulted  in  wars  or 
other  disastrous  events  among  mankind.  The  famous 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  which  took  place  some 
years  before,  was  doubtless  a  piratical  expedition  to 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  remarkable  for  its  daring 
and  the  number  of  distinguished  personages  engaged  in 
it.  Jason,  its  commander,  consummated  his  object  in 
carrying  away  with  him  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the 
Colchian  king. 

The  origin  of  the  Trojan  war  was  a  similur  outrage 
committed  against  Greece,  though  it  was  followed  by 
more  extensive  mischiefs.  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  undertaking  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  arrived 
at  Sparta,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Menelaus, 
the  brother  of  Agamemnon.  The  result  of  his  visit 
was  that  he  became  enamored  of  Helen,  the  wife  of 
his  host,  and  carried  her  off.  Menelaus  and  Agamem¬ 
non  were  powerful  princes,  particularly  the  latter ;  and 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  uniting  Greece  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Troy,  actuated  as  the  parties  were  by  resent¬ 
ment  of  aggression,  the  love  of  war,  and  the  hope  of 
plunder. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  B.  C.  that 
the  combined  Grecian  fleet  was  assembled  at  Aulis, 
in  Boeotia.  Here  it  was  so  long  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  anger  of 
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Diana,  that  Agamemnon’s  army  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to  the 
goddess.  The  Trojans,  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
rapine,  were  a  people  who  differed  little  from  the 
Greeks  in  origin,  habits,  language,  or  civilization. 
They  were  less  powerful  than  the  united  strength  of 
Greece  ;  but  the  resources  of  the  latter  country  were 
unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  at  a  distance. 
It  was  therefore  obliged  to  support  itself  by  plunder 
from  the  neighboring  cities,  and  by  other  means, 
which  consumed  the  time,  thus  protracting  the  war 
through  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Troy 
was  taken,  and  suffered  the  horrible  fate  common  to 
captured  cities  —  massacre  and  devastation.  This 
war,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  of 


Homer,  which  depicts,  in  its  own  inimitable  way,  the 
horrors  of  national  contention.  The  picture  of  Gre¬ 
cian  manners,  too,  at  this  early  age,  is  most  admirable, 
as  contained  in  the  Iliad,  and  its  sequel,  the  Odyssey. 

Upon  their  return  from  Troy,  the  Grecian  chiefs 
found  every  thing  changed  during  their  .  bsence.  A 
new  generation,  growing  to  manhood,  had  adopted 
leaders  of  its  own,  and  the  heroes  of  the  war  found 
their  places  occupied  by  strangers,  their  property 
taken,  and  their  families  impoverished  and  cast  out. 
Struggles  ensued,  in  which  some  regained  their  proper 
place  in  the  community ;  others  were  obliged  to  seek 
for  settlements  elsewhere.  Ulysses  found  his  wife 
l’enclopc,  a  paragon  of  beauty  and  virtue,  wooed  by 
several  suitors,  whom  she  put  off  from  time  to  time. 
Agamemnon,  on  his  return,  was  murdered  by  his  wife, 
Clytcmnestra,  and  his  cousin  ASgisthus,  for  whom  she 
had  conceived  an  adulterous  passion.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  murder  by  Orestes,  son  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  who  eventually  recovered  the  throne. 

In  the  reign  of  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  ruling  population,  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus.  This  revolution  is 
commonly  known  as  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  or 
sons  of  Hercules.  This  most  renowned  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  heroes  was  great  grandson  to  Perseus,  king  of 
Argos,  the  founder  of  Mycente.  Some  of  his  poster¬ 
ity  were  princes  of  Doris,  and  here  they  constantly 
claimed  the  royalty  of  Argos,  from  the  time  when  i: 
passed  from  the  line  of  Perseus  to  that  of  Pelops 
They  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  but,  in  the  third  attempt,  they  gained  theii 
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object.  This  was  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
( 11 13  B.  when  the  Dorians  invaded  the  peninsula 
under  Temenus,  Crespliontes,  and  Aristodeinus,  all 
descended  from  Hercules.  The  most  of  the  territory 
was  parcelled  among  the  invaders.  It  happened  that 
Aristodemus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Laconia,  and  its 
capital,  Sparta,  were  assigned,  died.  His  twin  sons, 
Eurystheus  and  Procles,  were  made  joint  kings  of  the 
same.  As  .hey  were  each  a  founder  of  a  royal  house, 
from  their  time  two  kings  continued  to  reign  over 
Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon,  as  the  state  was  called,  one 
from  each  family.  The  oppressions  which  flowed 
from  this  revolution  were  severe,  as  the  chiefs  were 
obliged  to  recompense  their  followers,  and  their  demands 
could  be  satisfied  only  by  the  general  spoliation  of  the 
old  inhabitants.  Great  numbers  emigrated;  the. re¬ 
mainder  were  mostly  made  slaves.  A  considerable 
part  of  Messenia  was  left  to  its  rightful  owners.  Civ¬ 
ilization  was  put  back  by  this  irruption  of  the  rude 
Dorians,  and  the  country  was  constantly  distracted 
with  disputes  arising  from  the  partition  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory. 

The  government  established  by  the  Heraclidae  was 
the  same  which  then  universally  prevailed  in  Greece  — 
an  irregular  mixture  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  with 
a  slight  infusion  of  democracy ;  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  latter  elements. 
In  the  age  which  followed  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  power  of  the  king  had  diminished, 
and  was  at  length  abolished.  All  authority  was  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  wealthy  landholders,  who  abused  their 
ascendency  in  crushing  the  poor.  Argos  was  the  first 
to  abolish  royalty,  or  to  render  it  insignificant.  Cor¬ 
inth,  though  suffering  several  revolutions,  was  more 
quiet  than  the  other  republics  of  the  peninsula,  and 
was  ruled  with  the  most  equity  and  moderation. 
Lacedaemon  had  one  source  of  dissension  peculiar  to 
itself —  its  divided  royalty.  The  two  kings  were  ever 
at  variance,  and  each  had  his  respective  and  warm 
partisans.  More  or  less  anarchy  existed  with  unmiti¬ 
gated  oppression  to  the  many.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Lacedaemon,  when  the  death  of  Polydectes,  the  fifth 
from  Procles,  gave  the  crown  to  Lycurgus,  his  brother. 


Lycurgu*  soon  after,  discovering  the  late  king’s 
widow  to  be  with  child,  immediately  declared  thut  he 


held  the  crown  only  as  protector  for  the  infant,  if  a 
boy,  as  the  event  proved.  The  measures  which  Ly¬ 
curgus  took  to  secure  his  nephew  on  the  throne,  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  highest  esteem  ;  and,  though  he  was 
once  banished  from  Sparta  by  his  enemies,  he  was  at 
length  invited  back  to  legislate  for  the  state,  (864 
B.  C.)  When  he  returned,  he  had  his  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  already  formed,  its  leading  principles  being 
adopted  from  Crete,  where  he  had  passed  much  of  his 
exile.  Having  procured  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  he  had  sufficient  influence  to  establish  his  scheme 
of  government.  He  began  his  labors  by  instituting  a 
senate  to  make  laws,  and  sec  that  they  were  executed. 
This  senate  was  composed  of  thirty  members,  the 
kings  being  of  the  number,  and  acting  as  presidents. 
The  latter,  also,  had  the  priesthood  and  the  command 
of  the  army. 

But,  in  after  times,  the  most  important  magistracy 
was  that  of  the  Ephori,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
either  instituted  or  made  prominent  by  Theopompus, 
above  one  hundred  years  after  Lycurgus.  Their  num¬ 
ber  was  first  taken  annually  from  the  people,  and  their 
office  was  to  watch  overall  the  other  inhabitants,  whether 
magistrates  or  private  persons.  They  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  fine,  imprison,  depose  from  office,  or  bring  to 
an  immediate  trial,  any  person,  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  citizen,  unrestrained  by  any  precise  law.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  in  the  course  of  time  they  gained 
a  power  nearly  despotic.  Lycurgus  next  made  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spartans  shared  it 
fairly  between  them.  When  he  endeavored  to  do  the 
same  with  the  furniture,  clothes,  &c.,  he  found  the 
rich  very  averse  to  his  proposals.  He  therefore  pur¬ 
sued  another  course.  Pie  substituted  iron  for  gold  and 
silver  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  As  this  iron  money 
was  of  no  account  among  the  neighboring  countries, 
the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  in  luxury  by 
freely  purchasing  costly  articles.  The  necessary  arts 
of  life  he  allowed  to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

The  legislator  having  thus  banished  the  desire  of 
gain,  his  object  was  to  occupy  the  mind  with  love  of 
praise  and  emulation  in  patriotism  and  courage,  and 
to  educate  the  citizens  in  the  best  manner  for  war. 
The  education  of  the  children,  and  the  habits  of  the 
men,  were  equally  regulated  by  public  authority,  and 
care  was  taken  that  all  family  ties  should  be  weaker 
than  that  which  bound  the  citizen  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  The  boys  were  reckoned  as  belonging  less 
to  their  parents  than  to  the  state,  and  were  taken  to 
the  former  to  be  educated  in  bands  under  appointed 
governors.  They  were  hred  to  military  exercises  and 
the  uncomplaining  endurance  of  hardships;  practised 
in  combats  with  each  other,  and  kept  on  scanty  fure, 
but  encouraged  to  mend  it  by  whatever  they  could  take 
undiscovered  from  the  messes  of  the  men.  By  this 
they  were  formed  to  enterprise  and  circumspection, 
being  liable,  if  detected,  to  heavy  punishment  for  their 
awkwardness.  It  was  a  regulation  that  all  persons, 
even  the  Kings,  should  eat  at  public  tables,  and  that 
these  tables  should  be  served  only  with  plain  food. 
This  regulation,  more  than  any  other,  at  first  offended 
the  rich  citizens.  In  time,  however,  these  dinners,  which 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  soup  called  hlack  broth,  came 
to  be  much  relished,  and  very  agreeable  discourse  often 
nttended  them. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  made  a  most  formidable 
people,  through  the  principles  and  discipline  in  which 
they  were  thus  trained.  They  were  disgraced  forever, il 
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heroic  deeds  were  achieved  by  the  Messenians  under 
Aristomenes.  In  one  engagement,  it  is  related,  that  he 
was  knocked  down  and  taken,  with  about  fifty  of  his 
hand.  The  prisoners  were  thrown  as  rebels  into  a 
deep  cavern,  and  all  were  killed  by  the  fall  except  Aris- 


Thk  institutions  which  Theseus  established  in  Athens 
kept  the  city  tranquil,  even  amidst  the  general  convul 
sions  which  followed  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from 
Troy.  Hence  it  became  a  desirable  place  of  resort 
to  refugees  from  other  provinces.  The  reception  a* 


they  gave  way  to  fear  in  the  most  hopeless  situation. 
After  a  defeat  in  war,  amidst  the  general  mourning,  the 
kindred  of  those  who  had  been  slain  were  required  to 
put  on  the  appearance  of  joy,  because  their  relatives  had 
not  shared  the  reproach  of  flight.  Their  motto  was,  to 
ncrish  rather  than  yield ;  and  it  was  an  unwonted  occur¬ 
rence  for  a  Laccdasmonian  detachment  to  surrender 
to  the  most  overwhelming  force.  The  object  aimed 
at  in  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  was  reached  ;  but  it 
was  a  limited  excellence,  and  almost  entirely  warlike. 
Very  little  regard  was  bestowed  on  any  who  were  with¬ 
out  the  circle  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  Lacedaemonian  spirit  and 
ambition  soon  showed  itself  in  their  attacks  on  the 
bordering  states,  especially  on  Messenia.  Inflamed 
by  wrongs  both  done  and  suffered  in  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  after  Lycurgus,  (743  B.  C.,)  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  resolved  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  that  province 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  and  bound  themselves 
by  oath  not  to  return  home  till  they  had  conquered  the 
Messenians.  But  they  found  it  a  difficult  undertaking, 
ind  prolonged  probably  beyond  all  their  expectations. 
I'he  Messenians,  by  avoiding  battles  and  defending 
towns,  were  able  to  maintain  the  conflict  for  many 
years,  till  the  Laccdaunonians  feared  for  the  existence 
of  the  state,  through  the  want  of  children  to  supply 
the  waste  of  war  and  natural  decay.  In  this  exigency, 
they  sent  orders  to  the  marriageable  virgins  to  recruit 
the  population  by  a  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the 
young  men,  who,  being  children  when  the  war  began, 
hail  not  taken  the  oath.  The  offspring  of  this  singular 
and  indecent  order  were  denominated  Parthenice,  or 
“  sons  of  virgins.”  When  the  war  was  ended,  the  Par- 
theniae  were  permitted  to  settle  out  of  Peloponnesus, 
as  they  became  restive  and  dangerous  through  the 
slight  which  was  put  upon  them  on  account  of  their 
origin.  They  accordingly  migrated  to  Italy,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tarentum. 

The  submission  of  Messenia  continued  through  forty 
years.  But  so  grievous  was  the  oppression  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  so  undying  was  the  Grecian  spirit  of 
independence,  that  they  only  wanted  a  leader ;  and  a 
leader  they  found  in  Aristomenes,  a  youth  of  the  regal 
line.  Joined  by  the  Arcadians  and  others,  the  most 


tomenes,  who  was  wonderfully  preserved,  and  enabled 
to  escape.  Returning  to  Eira,  a  stronghold  near  die 
sea,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  besieged,  he  soon 
gave  proof  to  the  enemy  of  his  presence,  by  his  accus¬ 
tomed  valor  and  discretion.  The  siege  was  protracted 
till  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  Lacediemonian  com¬ 
mander,  one  stormy  night,  learning  that  a  post  in  the 
fort  had  been  quitted  by  its  guard,  succeeded  in  occu- 
pying  it  with  his  own  troops.  Aristomenes,  flying  to 
the  spot,  commenced  a  vigorous  defence,  aided  by  the 
women,  who  mixed  in  the  fight.  But  they  were  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  numbers  of  the  foe  and  by  the  boister¬ 
ous  weather.  Cold,  wet,  sleepless,  jaded,  and  hungry, 
they  kept  up  the  struggle  during  three  nights  and  two 
days :  at  length,  when  all  was  hopeless,  they  formed 
their  column,  placing  in  the  middle  their  women  and 
children,  and  resolved  to  make  their  way  out  of  the 
place.  The  enemy,  unwilling  to  resist  the  effects  of 
their  despair,  granted  the  passage  which  had  been  de¬ 
manded.  The  Arcadians  received  them  with  kindness, 
and  gave  them  allotments  of  land. 

The  Messenians,  who  fell  under  the  power  of  Lace¬ 
daemon,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves  or  Helots. 
From  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  a  colony  was  formed 
under  a  son  of  Aristomenes,  which  settled  in  Sicily. 
Aristomenes  himself  determined  never  to  quit  his 
country,  so  that  he  might  always  make  war  on  Lacedae- 
mon  as  opportunity  offered.  But  he  sought  the  means 
of  further  hostilities  in  vain,  and  was  induced  to  retire 
to  Rhodes,  where  his  remaining  days  were  passed  in 
tranquillity.  The  character  of  Aristomenes  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  among  the  warriors  of  antiquity. 
He  conducted  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  uniform  obedience  to  the  laws  of  war,  sparing  the 
vanquished,  and  manifesting  a  clemency  and  gentleness 
peculiarly  rare  in  so  warlike  an  age. 
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Athens  of  inhabitants  from  Achaia,  who  were  com¬ 
pelled,  by  being  over  populated,  to  migrate,  became 
the  occasion  of  a  war  between  Doris  and  Athens.  The 
Delphian  oracle  had  promised  victory  to  the  Dorians  if 
they  avoided  killing  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus,  who 
was  then  king,  resolved  todcvo'e  himself  for  his  people, 
and,  accordingly,  entering  the  enemy’s  camp  in  the 
habit  of  n  peasant,  bo  provoked  a  quarrel,  in  which 
he  was  killed.  When  the  invaders  learned  that  the 
Athenian  king  was  killed,  they  at  once  retreated. 

The  succession  at  Athens  was  disputed  between 
the  sons  of  Codrus ;  the  oracle  decided  in  favor  of 
Medon,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  lame.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  compromise,  it  being  determined  that  after 
Codrus  none  could  be  worthy  of  the  title  of  king. 
Medon  became  only  the  first  magistrate,  with  the  title 
of  nrchon ,  which  was  to  Ik:  hereditary.  These  events 
happened  B.  C.  80 1.  About  this  time,  Atticu,  being 
too  full  of  inhabitants,  sent  forth  a  colony  to  Asia 
Minor,  under  Androclus  and  Neleus,  sons  of  Codrus. 
At  diirerent  periods  in  Grecian  history,  the  business 
of  colonization  was  vigorously  carried  on,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands  were  studded  with 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Greeks.  The  settlements  were 
almost  all  along  the  sea,  ns  inland  territories  were 
rarely  coveted  ;  consequent!"  they  were  enabled  to 
communicate  rendily  with  one  another,  nnd  with  the 
parent  state. 

Twelve  nrchons  followed  Medon  in  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession.  The  last  was  Alcmiron,  at  whose  death,  about 
one  hundred  nnd  sixty  years  after  that  of  Codrus, 
Chnrops  wns  made  nrchon  for  ten  years,  and  six  suc¬ 
ceeded  under  the  same  term  of  time.  Afterwnrds,  the 
duration  of  the  office  was  reduced  to  a  year,  nnd  its 
duties  divided  among  nine  persons,  taken  at  first  by 
suffrage,  nnd  afterwnrds  by  lot  from  the  eupatridtr ,  or 
nobles.  Among  the  nine,  one  wns  chief ;  the  second 
hnd  the  titlo  of  king,  who  wns  also  the  high  priest ;  the 
third  was  called  polemarch ,  meaning  the  military  com¬ 
mander;  and  the  other  six  presided  ns  judges.  The 
nino  together  formed  the  council  of  state.  Legislation 
nlono  was  in  the  people.  Under  such  n  political 
arrangement,  Athens  wns  torn  by  the  clashing  ambi¬ 
tion  of  factious  nobles.  The  most  powerful  family 
wns  that  of  the  Alcmnionida*,  descended  from  the  last 
perpetual  archon,  nnd  through  him  from  Codrus.  Hut 
their  influence  was  resisted,  particularly  by  Cylon,  a 
man  of  high  nobility  and  great  power,  who  attempted  to 
n.nko  himself  tyrant  of  Athens  —  the  nnme  by  which 
the  Greeks  denoted  a  man  who  had  brought  under  his 
dominion  a  state,  of  which  the  legal  government  wus 
republican.  Cylon’s  attempt,  however,  proved  disas¬ 
trous  to  him  nnd  his  followers. 

The  disorders  consequent  on  this  state  of  things 
required  a  remedy,  nnd  Draco  was  called  to  legislate 
for  Athens.  Though  be  did  not  niter  the  political 
constitution,  bo  established  a  penal  code  absurdly  se¬ 
vere  ;  every  crime,  great  and  small,  wus  made  capital, 
on  the  ground  that  every  breach  of  a  positive  law  was 
treason  to  the  state.  The  necessary  result  wns,  that 
all  crimes,  except  the  greatest,  went  unpunished,  ns 
few  would  undertake  either  prosecution  or  conviction. 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  llerodicus  used  to  say  that 
“  Draco’s  institutions  seemed  rather  to  come  from  n 
dragon  thnn  a  innn.”’  The  evils  under  which  the  state 
suffered  still  continued,  heightened  by  the  revolt  of 
S  i < amis,  an  island  which  wns  subject  to  Athens. 
8  1'nn  had  once  reduced  the  island,  nnd  wns  possessed 


of  a  reputntion  both  for  wisdom  and  valor;  and,  Im v 
ing  devised  n  form  of  government  with  Epimenides, 
a  Cretnn  philosopher,  he  wns  looked  to  ns  the  only 
man  capable  of  settling  the  distracted  common¬ 
wealth. 

In  the  yenr  «r>62  B.  C.,  Solon  wns  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed  nrchon,  with  peculinr  powers  for  reforming  the 
state.  The  task  he  executed  with  grent  success,  both 
in  respect  to  the  political  constitution  and  the  code 
of  civil  nnd  criminal  law.  The  latter  proved  to  be  so 
excellent,  that  the  Romans  formed  their  law  upon  it  ; 


Holon. 

nnd,  through  them,  it  has  become  the  basis  of  the 
laws  now  existing  in  most  of  Europe.  The  peculiar 
system  of  tho  government  which  lie  established  will 
bo  exhibited  in  another  plnce.*  It  is  only  to  be  re¬ 
marked  that  his  friends  advised  him  to  procure  the 
regal  authority  ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  it,  alleging 
that  “  tyranny  resembled  a  fair  garden  ;  a  beautiful 
spot  while  we  arc  within,  but  it  wants  a  way  to  get 
out.”  Resolving  to  give  the  Athenians  the  best  laws 
they  were  capable  of  receiving,  where  he  found 
things  tolerable  in  the  constitution,  he  refused  to 
change  them,  ns  he  disliked  unnecessary  innovations  ; 
nnd  ho  laid  it  down  as  n  maxim,  that  “  those  laws  will 
best  be  observed  which  power  nnd  justice  equally 
support.” 

After  tho  laws  of  Solon  hud  been  promulgated,  he 
wus  so  frequently  applied  to  for  explanations  nnd  alter¬ 
ations  by  the  weak  or  captious,  that,  wearied  w  ith 
their  importunities,  and  wishing  to  give  to  bis  great 
work  a  degree  of  solidity,  lie  determined  to  travel. 
Having  bound  the  Athenians  by  an  oath  that  his  insti- 
tutions  should  be  changed  in  no  part  for  the  B|>nce  of 
ten  years,  ho  departed  on  his  journey.  He  survived 
some  twelve  years  after  this,  having  returned  to  Athens 
upon  tho  expiration  of  the  ten,  ami  endeavoring  in 
vain  to  compose  the  dissensions  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence.  lie  died  at  Cyprus,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  uge.  After  his  death,  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  becoming  probably  more  tranquil,  paid  him  the 
highest  honors,  and  erected  in  the  forum  and  at 
Sniamis  a  statue  of  him  in  brass,  with  his  hand  in  bis 
gown  —  tho  posture  in  which  he  wns  accustomed  to 
address  the  people.  In  addition  to  bis  talents  for  legis- 

•  See  General  View*. 
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lation,  Solon  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  excelled 
in  poetry. 

Not  long  after  the  laws  of  Solon  had  been  adopted, 
Athens  was  distracted  by  contentions.  The  old  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  mountains ,  the  valleys ,  and  the  coast 
renewed  their  struggle;  they  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  against  one  another,  and  endeavored  to 
subvert  and  usurp  the  government.  Lycurgus  was  at 
the  head  of  the  country  people ;  Megacles  was  the 
chief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  and  Pisis- 
tratus,  in  order,  as  he  alleged,  to  protect  those  in  the 
high  lands  from  tyranny,  declared  himself  their  leader. 
The  last  was  the  democratic  party.  All  three  were 
men  of  high  birth,  without  which,  at  this  time,  there 
was  little  chance  of  greatness  at  Athens.  Pisistratus 
was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  military  talents ; 
and,  by  mildness  of  character  and  affability  of  man¬ 
ners,  had  become  the  most  popular  man  in  the  city. 
A  remark  of  Solon,  however,  shows  what  he  thought 
or  feared  respecting  Pisistratus.  He  was  wont  to 
say  to  the  latter,  “  Sir,  were  it  not  for  your  ambition, 
you  would  be  the  best  citizen  in  Athens.” 

One  day,  Pisistratus  came  in  a  chariot  into  the 
market-place  wounded  and  bloody,  and  complained 
that  he  had  been  waylaid  by  his  enemies,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  alive.  In  after  times,  the  story  has 
been  commonly  disbelieved  ;  but,  as  it  was  long  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  true,  and  no  account  has  come  down  to  us 
to  the  contrary,  and  as  the  history  is  told  by  persons 
hostile  to  Pisistratus,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
it  as  true.  A  guard  was  appointed  for  him,  and  with 
it  he  seized  the  Acropolis.  He  was  supported  by  his 
party,  and  those  of  his  opponents  who  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  him  were  forced  into  exile.  From  this  period, 
Pisistratus  was  generally  considered  as  tyrant  of 
Athens,  though  his  friends  denied  the  charge,  asserting 
that  the  constitution  was  unaltered,  and  that  he  even 
obeyed  a  citation  from  the  Areopagus. 

As  it  was,  Pisistratus  at  once  enjoyed  the  reality 
of  power,  while  he  avoided,  in  a  measure,  the  odium 
of  usurpation.  His  control  of  the  government  was 
not,  however,  uninterrupted.  Twice  was  he  banished 
from  the  city,  and  twice  he  returned :  he  at  last  died 
at  an  advanced  period,  while  in  the  administration  of 
Athens.  His  ability  was  great,  and  his  liberality  and 
moderation  were  uncommon  in  the  existing  state  of 
society.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts, 
and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  public  library  known 
to  the  world.  The  earliest  collection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  had  been  before 
brought  by  Lycurgus  into  Greece,  are  ascribed  to  him. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  kindness  of  disposition,  the 
following  incident  is  related :  It  happened  that  Pisis¬ 
tratus,  who,  as  prince  of  Athens,  received  the  tenth 
part  of  every  man’s  rents  and  of  the  fruits  of  his 
ground,  perceived  once  an  old  man  gathering  some¬ 
thing  among  the  rocks;  he  inquired  of  him  what 
he  was  doing,  and  what  were  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
“  Troubles  and  a  few  plants  of  wild  sage,”  replied 
he ;  “  and  of  these  Pisistratus  must  have  a  tenth.” 
The  ruler  said  no  more,  but,  when  he  returned  to 
the  city,  he  exempted  the  man  from  paying  his  tax. 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  sons  of  Pisistratus,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  government,  and  inherited  the  influence 
as  well  as  the  power  of  their  father.  Their  measures 
were  characterized  by  a  wisdom  and  moderation  sim¬ 
ilar  to  his.  Hippias  chiefly  conducted  the  civil  admin¬ 
istration.  while  Hipparchus  was  engaged  in  measures 


with  a  view  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  cultivate  the 
tastes  of  the  citizens.  In  patronizing  learning  and 
learned  men,  he  invited  Anacreon  and  Simonides  to 
Athens,  and  maintained  them  there ;  and,  that  he 
might  extend  a  degree  of  instruction  to  those  who,  in 
an  age  when  books  were  few  and  costly,  had  neither 
means  nor  leisure  for  study,  he  erected  in  the  streets 
and  highways  marble  columns,  with  heads  of  Mercury, 
having  short  moral  sentences  engraved  on  their  sides. 
Hipparchus  also  directed  the  rhapsodists  to  recite  the 
poems  of  Homer  at  the  great  feast  of  Panathencea,  or 
“  all  Athens,”  that  the  people  might  be  instructed  in 
the  sciences  and  the  moral  conduct  of  life. 

Hipparchus  was  slain  by  means  of  a  conspiracy. 
The  cause  of  this  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  motives  which  impelled  the  perpetrators  to 
this  act  were  of  a  private,  not  of  a  public  nature.  The 
main  conspirators  were  two  friends,  Ilarmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  from  the  middle  rank  of  citizens.  They 
both  perished,  however,  in  the  attempt.  The  effect 
of  this  fatal  plot  was  to  render  the  survivor,  Hippias, 
suspicious  and  revengeful.  From  this  time  forward, 
his  government  became  jealous  and  severe.  He  re¬ 
nounced  all  confidence  in  popularity,  and  endeavored 
to  secure  himself  by  the  death  of  the  objects  of  his 
suspicions.  His  tyranny  lasted  four  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother.  The  Alcmseonidae,  who  had 
been  ejected  some  years  before  by  the  father  of  Hip¬ 
pias,  were  unceasingly  watchful  for  an  opportunity  to 
return.  This  was  eventually  effected  by  the  aid  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  under  their  king  Cleomcncs, 
besieged  Athens,  and  obliged  the  Pisistratidae  to  sur¬ 
render  the  city  and  quit  the  territory.  Hippias  and 
his  partisans  retired  to  Sigeium,  on  the  Hellespont, 
(510  B.  C.)  The  Pisistratidae  held  the  ascendency 
in  Athens  for  fifty  years,  dating  from  the  occupation 
of  the  citadel.  It  was  under  this  family  that  Athens 
first  became  remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  its  public 
buildings. 

The  direction  of  affairs  in  Athens  was  now  disputed 
between  Isagoras  and  Clisthenes  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Alcmseonidte.  The  latter,  having  courted 
the  favor  of  the  populace,  gained  the  ascendant,  by 
which  means  some  changes  were  made  in  the  consti¬ 
tution,  tending  to  render  it  more  democratical.  He 
opened  public  offices  to  all  the  citizens.  Isagoras, 
having  secured  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes, 
had  with  him  only  a  small  band  of  soldiers,  and  made 
the  mofct  exorbitant  demands  upon  the  Athenians, 
supposing  that  no  one  would  dispute  the  will  of  the 
Spartan  king.  He  found,  however,  that  Athens  was  not 
fallen  so  low  as  to  endure  this  insolence  of  usurpation. 
The  people  flew  to  arms,  and  Isagoras  and  his  party 
were  defeated.  The  direction  of  government  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Clisthenes  and  his  friends  ;  and,  as 
a  war  with  Lacedaimon  was  expected,  it  was  natural 
for  the  Athenians  to  look  for  aid  wherever  it  might  be 
obtained.  Accordingly  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  then  a  Persian  province, 
to  propose  an  alliance.  The  satrap,  or  governor,  asked 
the  ambassadors  who  the  Athenians  were,  and  where 
thev  dwelt ;  when  he  heard  the  answer,  he  scornfully 
rejected  the  proposed  alliance  with  so  insignificant  a 
state,  unless  they  would  give  earth  and  water  to  King 
Darius,  in  token  of  subjection.  The  demand  was 
complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  ambassadors,  but  the 
Athenian  people  disowned  the  act. 

Meanwhile  Cleomenes  entered  Attica  with  a  power  i 
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ful  army  ;  but,  owing  principally  to  the  defection  of 
the  Corinthians  who  composed  a  part  of  his  forces, 
lie  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  object  of  attacking 
Attica.  The  Athenians,  thus  left  at  liberty,  proceeded 
to  chastise  the  Rreotians  and  others,  who  had  invaded 
Attica  in  another  quarter.  These  enemies  were 
immediately  subdued.  Rut  Athens  was  destined,  at 
length,  to  combat  a  foe  whose  resources  were  infinitely 
greater  than  any  with  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
called  to  contend.  Hippias,  still  an  exile,  having  been 
disappointed  in  the  assistance  expected  from  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  went  to  Sardis,  and  persuaded  the  satrap 
Artaphernes  to  make  war  upon  his  country,  engaging 
that,  upon  the  event  of  being  restored  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty,  he  would  hold  it  as  a  vassal  to  the  Persian 
monarch.  On  hearing  this,  the  Athenians  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  the  satrap  to  dissuade  him  from  granting 
the  request  of  Hippias.  They,  however,  received  for 


answer  an  imperious  order  to  submit  at  their  peril  to 
Hippias,  and,  refusing  obedience,  they  thenceforth 
considered  themselves  as  at  war  with  Persia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  events  which  followed  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Hippias  had  popularized  the  Athenian  gov¬ 
ernment.  Continually  appealed  to  by  their  present 
leaders,  the  Alcmceonidre,  the  people  became  versed 
in  public  affairs,  and  were  henceforth  practically  ns 
well  as  legally  supreme.  The  result  was  an  increasing 
vigor  and  spirit  in  the  government,  and  n  great  im¬ 
provement  as  to  internal  quiet  and  security.  Though 
jealous  and  violent  in  troublous  times,  and  sometimes 
hurried  into  acts  the  most  foolish  and  iniquitous, — 
always  defective  ns  a  means  of  discovering  truth, — 
the  popular  courts  were  generally  honest  in  intention 
and  did  justice  in  all  disputes  between  the  rich  and 
poor  with  an  impartiality  elsewhere  little  known  in 
Greece. 


Burning  of  Athens  bv  the  Persians. 


CHAPTER  CCCXVII. 

506  to  479  B.  C. 

Transactions  from  the  First  Persian  Inter¬ 
ference  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Persian 
] '  Invasion. 

The  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  been  invaded  by  tho  Persians,  were,  some  of 
them,  broken  up,  and  the  inhabitants,  sailing  to  parts 
of  Europe  even  as  far  as  Gaul,  founded  other  colo¬ 
nies.  During  this  state  of  things  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Iranians  sent  to  Athens  to  request  assistance,  which  wns 
readily  obtained.  With  the  help  of  a  fleet  of  ships, 
great  exploits  were  performed,  and  the  Ionians  sacked 
Sardis.  When  Darius  henrd  of  this,  he  declared  him¬ 
self  the  enemy  of  Athens,  and  earnestly  desired  some 
opportunity  to  revenge  the  injury.  The  Ionians  were 
soon  after  reduced  to  subjection. 

When  the  news  arrived  that  Darius  had  in  view  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  and  inhabitants  of 
.l^gina,  with  others  of  the  Grecian  states,  wisely  com¬ 
promised  some  differences  that  had  arisen  amongst 
them,  and  which  had  produced  some  unimportant 
conflicts,  that  they  might  exert  all  their  force  against 
the  common  enemy. 


In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  which  had  now  lieen 
resolved  upon,  Mardonitis,  who  had  lately  mnrried  a 
daughter  of  Darius,  was  sent  with  a  large  army  and 
fleet,  avowedly  to  punish  Athens  for  the  burning  of 
Sardis.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Thrace  was  al-  1 
ready  subject  to  the  Persians,  excepting  a  portion  of  the  \ 
savage  mountaineers;  and  Macedonia,  having  formerly  t 
submitted  to  deliver  earth  nnd  w-ater,  did  not  now 
venture  to  refuse  a  demanded  tribute.  Rut  the  Persian  ’ 
fleet,  in  doubling  the  promontory  of  Athos,  lost,  in  a 
violent  tempest,  three  hundred  ships  and  above  twenty 
thousand  men  ;  nnd  of  the  nrmv  many  were  slain  in 
consequence  of  a  night  attack  from  a  band  of  Thra¬ 
cians.  Although  the  latter  were  defeated,  the  season 
wns  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  thought  best  by 
the  Persian  leader  to  return,  and  pass  the  w  inter  in 
Asia. 

Darius,  now  wishing  to  know  which  of  the  Grecian 
states  he  might  consider  as  friends  or  foes,  despatched 
heralds  to  the  several  communities  of  Greece,  to  de¬ 
mand  of  them  the  accustomed  token  of  submission  — 

“  earth  and  water.”  Many  towns  on  the  continent,  nnd 
most  of  the  islands,  did  not  see  fit  to  refuse  it ;  but  at 
Athens  and  Sparta,  not  only  was  a  determined  refusal 
given,  but  the  public  indignation  was  vented  against 
the  Persian  heralds,  who,  at  one  place  being  thrown 
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into  a  cavern,  and  at  the  other  into  a  well,  were  told 
there  to  take  their  earth  and  water. 


A  Persian  Herald  thrown  into  a  Well. 


As  there  was  now  an  interval  of  suspense,  the  Greeks 
were  kept  with  difficulty  from  being  embroiled  with 
one  another.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  Cleomenes  led  an 
army  against  the  Argians,  and  surprised  and  routed 
them  with  much  slaughter.  A  war  also  arose  between 
Athens  and  /Egina.  While  Greece  was  in  this  state 
of  turbulence,  Persia  was  again  preparing  for  its  con¬ 
quest.  Mardonius  was  recalled,  and  his  command 
given  to  Artaphernes,  joined  with  Datis,  a  Median 
nobleman,  probably  more  experienced.  The  Persian 
armament  was  increased  to  five  hundred  ships,  and  to 
five  hundred  thousand  men. 

This  expedition  accordingly  set  sail,  and  Hippias, 
■*ow  in  advanced  life,  served  as  guide  and  conductor. 
To  avoid  the  circuitous  and  dangerous  route  by  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  it  was  determined  to  cross  the  jEgean, 
reducing  the  islands  on  the  way.  Naxos  and  several 
other  islands  submitted.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
Persian  fleet  was  descried  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eretria, 
they  sent  to  demand  the  assistance  of  Athens.  The 
four  thousand  Athenians  who  had  been  settled  on  the 
territory  of  Chalcis  were  ordered  to  assist  them.  Lit¬ 
tle,  however,  was  effected  by  their  interposition,  for  the 
Eretrians  were  divided  among  themselves;  and  after 
resisting  the  enemy  six  days,  the  place  was  betrayed 
to  the  Persians,  who  pillaged  and  burnt  the  city,  and  sold 
the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  The  Athenians  returned 
home,  having  reserved  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  their  native  country.  The  Persians,  now  masters 
of  Eubasa,  crossed  into  Attica,  and  landed,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Hippias,  on  the  narrow  plain  of  Marathon, 
490  B.  C.,  six  years  from  the  period  in  which  the 
Persian  invasion  first  commenced. 

It  happened  that  Athens  had  a  commander  equal  to 
the  emergency  in  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon.  He 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  regu¬ 
larly  directed  the  armies  of  the  state  ;  but  so  con¬ 
scious  were  his  colleagues  of  his  superior  ability,  that 
four  of  them  made  over  to  him  their  days  of  com¬ 
mand.  The  generals  were  equally  divided  in  opinion 
whether  to  risk  a  battle  or  defend  the  city  ;  but  the  de¬ 
cision  rested  with  the  polemarch  Callimachus.  He 
acceded  to  the  views  of  Miltiades,  that  a  battle  should 
be  risked  ;  and  the  army  accordingly  marched  to  Mara¬ 
thon,  where,  on  his  own  day  of  command,  he  led  it 
into  action.  The  Athenians  were  joined  by  the  few 
iroops  that  could  be  gathered  in  Platsca,  a  little  com¬ 


monwealth  of  Bceotia.  The  united  force  may  have 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  thousand  heavy-armed 
troops,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  light-armed 
men.  The  Persian  army  brought  into  the  field  is 
suited  at  one  hundred  thousand. 

No  ground  could  have  been  more  favorable  to  the 
Athenians,  situated  as  they  were,  with  a  vast  inferiority 
as  to  numbers.  It  was  neither  among  hills,  where 
their  heavy  phalanx  would  have  been  unable  to  keep 
its  ranks  unbroken  and  available  against  the  expert 
archery  of  the  enemy,  nor  on  a  wide  plain,  where  it 
would  have  bce'n  surrounded  by  numbers.  In  the  nar¬ 
row  plain  of  Marathon,  the  ground  favored  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  phalanx,  while  its  small  area  precluded 
the  evolutions  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  which  was  excel¬ 
lent.  Still  limited  as  the  space  was,  Miltiades  only 
presented  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  purposely  weakening  the  centre  of  his 
force.  Then,  with  the  strength  of  the  army  in  its 
wings,  with  a  view  to  leave  as  little  opportunity  of 
action  as  possible  to  the  Persian  horse  and  archery, 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  advance  running,  and  engage 
at  once  in  close  fight.  The  conflict  was  fierce.  The 
weak  centre  of  the  Athenians  was  broken  and  pursued 
into  the  country ;  but  their  powerful  wings  routed 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and,  being  immedi¬ 
ately  recalled  from  pursuit,  were  led  against  the  con¬ 
quering  centre  of  the  Persian  army,  defeated  it,  and, 
following  to  the  shore  the  fleeing  enemy,  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  them.  According  to  Herodotus,  six  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  only 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Athenians  and 
Platseans,  among  whom  was  the  polemarch  Callimachus 
—  with  many  other  eminent  men.  Seven  ships  were 
taken  on  the  shore. 

“  The  Athenians  who  fought  at  Marathon,”  says  the 
Greek  historian,  “  were  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
known  to  have  adopted  running  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  at  once  to  close  fight ;  and  they  were  the  first 
who  withstood  —  in  the  field  —  even  the  sight  of  the 
Median  dress,  and  of  the’  men  who  wore  it ;  for  hith¬ 
erto  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  had 
been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks.”  Cynegirus,  the  brother 
of  the  poet  yEschylus,  is  reported  to  have  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  and  was  finally  killed  holding  on 
by  his  teeth  to  a  ship  which  was  ready  to  sail,  after 
both  his  hands  had  been  cut  off.  According  to  Justin, 
Hippias,  who  expected  to  have  been  restored  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Persians, 
perished  in  the  engagement. 

The  Persian  army,  on  its  embarkation,  sailed  imme¬ 
diately  toward  Athens,  hoping  to  reach  it  before  the 
return  of  its  defenders  ;  but  in  this  they  were  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  they  set  sail  for  Asia.  The  success  of 
Miltiades  gave  him  unbounded  popularity  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Presuming  on  his  favor  with  the  people,  he 
requested  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  would  bring  great  riches  to  Athens,  but  really  with 
a  design  of  revenging  a  personal  injury.  He  led  them 
to  the  Isle  of  Paros,  as  if  to  punish  its  people  for  their 
forced  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  demanded  of  the  latter  one  hundred  talents,  as 
the  price  of  his  retreat.  The  Parians,  however,  re¬ 
fused,  and  resisted  him  with  spirit ;  and  it  happening 
that  Miltiades  received  a  wound,  ihey  were  delivered 
from  the  danger  which  impended  over  them  by  his 
return  to  Athens. 

Here  Miltiades  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  life  hi 
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Xanthippus,  u  man  of  high  consideration,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  his  promises  made  to  the  people. 
There  was  some  ground  for  the  process  against  him, 
as  he  was  guilty  of  an  atrocious  abuse  of  the  public 
authority,  for  the  gratification  of  individual  revenge ; 
but  neither  can  the  act  of  the  Athenians  be  excused, 
in  intrusting  such  an  armament  to  the  sole  pleasure 
of  a  popular  man.  The  memory  of  his  services, 
however,  with  pity  for  his  present  situation,  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  ubsolve  him  on  the  capital  charge; 
but  he  was  fined  fifty  talents  —  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Miltiades  died  soon  after  from  the  mortification 
of  his  wound  ;  but  the  fine  was  paid  by  Cimon,  his  son. 

Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Egypt  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Persians,  and  the  death  of  Darius 
shortly  followed.  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor, 
recovered  that  country,  and  immediately  after,  com¬ 
menced  his  attempt  to  subdue  such  Greek  states  as  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  independence.  He  brought  together  the 
j  most  powerful  armament,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which 
history  has  recorded.  The  preparations  cost  him  the 
labor  of  four  years.  The  number  of  the  ships  of 
!  war  was  stated  at  twelve  hundred,  and  that  of  ships 
of  burden  three  thousand.  The  former  were  of 
greater  strength  and  size  than  any  before  seen  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  army  consisted  of  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
,  horse  —  beside  an  immense  retinue  of  attendants.  In 
I  the  fifth  year  of  the  preparation,  he  moved  toward 
the  Hellespont  with  this  overwhelming  force,  and 
crossed  it  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  occupying  seven  days 
and  nights  in  the  crossing.  He  passed  through  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  moved  toward  Athens.  Most  of 
the  Grecian  states  desisted  from  their  mutual  quarrels, 
and  joined  against  the  invaders,  Lacedaemon  taking 
the  lead. 

It  became  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  on  the  alert  in 
this  instance,  inasmuch,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  for- 
|  mer  Persian  invasion,  their  selfish  and  timid,  or  super¬ 
stitious  policy,  delayed  their  succors  to  the  Athenians 
till  the  danger  was  past.  The  Argians*  stood  aloof, 

I  refusing  to  be  commanded  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
j  from  whom  they  had  lately  suffered  severely  in  war, 
l  and  the  Thebans  eventually  joined  the  Persians.  The 
j  first  resistance  which  the  enemy  encountered  was  at 
;  Thermopyla>,  a  mountain  pass  on  the  coast  connecting 
Thessaly  and  Phocis,  the  only  tolerable  outlet  south¬ 
ward  from  Thessaly.  Here  were  posted  rather  more 
than  five  thousand  regular  troops,  under  the  Spartan 
king  Leonidas,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  maintain  the  passage,  till  the  whole  strength 
of  the  different  states  could  be  sent  out.  This  small 
body  of  Greeks  checked  the  wholo  Persian  force  for 
several  days.  They  had  been  at  first  requested  by  the 
!  messenger,  whom  the  king  sent  to  them,  to  lay  down 
their  arms :  the  short  and  brave  reply  was,  “  Let 
Xerxes  come  and  take  them.” 

At  length,  Xerxes  was  told  of  a  pnss  by  which  the 
,  troops  might  be  led  across  the  mountains.  He  accord- 
1  mgly  sent  round  a  strong  detachment  to  attack  the 
1  Greeks  in  the  rear,  while  his  main  army  advanced  on 
iheir  front.  This  movement  effected  their  destruction. 
Leonidas  and  a  chosen  few  determined  to  perish, 
knowing  the  value  of  a  great  example  of  self-dcvo- 
lion,  and  moved  by  the  voice  of  the  oracle,  that  either 
Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish.  Dismissing,  therefore, 
the  rest  of  his  army,  he  retained  three  hundred  Spar¬ 
tans  who  were  with  him.  The  Thespians,  amounting 


to  seven  hundred,  declared  their  resolution  to  share  his  j 
fute.  Leonidus  detained  the  four  hundred  Thebans 
in  the  army  against  their  will,  as  hostages  for  the 
doubtful  faith  of  their  countrymen.  With  this  insig 
nificant  force,  the  Greeks  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy 
and  fighting  with  the  resolution  inspired  by  despair,  i 
they  made  vast  slaughter.  The  advantage  continued 
to  be  theirs,  till  the  Persian  detachment  came  up  in 
their  rear  ;  they  then  retreated  to  a  hillock,  and  form¬ 
ing  on  the  top,  prolonged  the  struggle.  When  their 
spears  were  broken,  they  fought  with  their  swords,  and 
if  these  failed,  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  till  the  Spar¬ 
tans  and  Thespians  were  all  slain  to  a  man.  The 
Thebans  surrendered  in  a  body,  as  soon  ns,  by  the 
retreat  of  their  companions  to  the  hillock,  they  were 
permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

After  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  the 
Athenians  at  home,  finding  that  they  were  deserted  by 
their  allies,  and  that  they  could  not  presen  e  their  city 
unless  by  submission,  immediately  resolved  to  aban-  < , 
don  it  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes.  The  fleet  from 
Artemisium  was  assembled  at  Salamis  to  assist  in  their  I 
removal.  Their  wives,  children,  and  servants,  were  i 
transported  to  Salamis,  Trcezen,  and  Angina,  while  }, 
the  able-bodied  men  were  mostly  serving  in  the  ships,  j 
a  few  only,  principally  poor  men,  being  left  behind. 
The  Persians  advanced  on  Athens,  after  burning  Thes 
pia  and  Plata?a.  They  entered  the  city  ;  but  the  few 
Athenians  in  the  Acropolis  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  the  citadel  was  with  great  difficulty  taken  and 
burnt.  The  defenders  were  slaughtered. 

The  Persian  fleet,  besides  suffering  from  storms,  had  ; 
met  with  a  severe  check  at  Artemisium,  and  was  now 
destined  to  be  completely  defeated  at  Salamis,  (480 
13.  C.)  The  Persians  had  considerably  more  than  one 
thousand  triremes,  while  the  Greeks  had  but  three  , 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  of  which  one  hundred  and  ; 
eighty  were  Athenian.  The  whole  Persian  army,  with  I 
Xerxes  at  its  head,  was  drawn  up  on  the  Attic  shore 
to  view  the  engagement.  The  great  disparity  of  the 
forces  caused  at  first  a  general  movement  of  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks ;  but  at  length  their  onset  be¬ 
came  steady  and  orderly,  after  the  manner  taught  them 
by  Themistocles,  to  strike  with  the  heads  of  their  ships 
the  enemy’s  broadside.  The  Greeks  were  completely 
victorious,  and  the  hostile  armament  was  ruined.  The 
discomfiture  of  his  fleet  struck  Xerxes  with  dismay, 
and  he  soon  returned  to  Asia;  but  he  left  a  powerful 
army  behind  him,  under  Mardonius,  whose  ambition 
was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  conqueror 
of  Greece. 

In  the  spring  of  479  13.  C.,  the  first  important 
measure  of  Mardonius  was  un  attempt  to  detach  the 
Athenians  from  the  Grecian  confederacy.  But  all  the 
powerful  considerations  which  he  urged  were  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  he  accordingly  straightway  advanced  on 
Athens.  The  inhabitants,  failing  to  receive  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  they  expected  from  their  allies,  passed 
over  into  Salamis,  and  left  him  the  empty  city,  w  hich 
he  occupied.  The  Spartans  delayed  sending  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Athenians,  until  they  had  reason  io  think 
that  their  own  liberties  were  endangered  by  the  Persian 
power  in  Greece.  They  finally  despatched  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  the  whole  of  Lacedaemon  five  thousand  m 
addition.  The  Athenians  crossed  from  Salumis,  and 
the  confederate  army,  being  assembled  at  Eleusis,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Erythrte,  on  the  border  of  Bo?otia,  where  it 
took  up  a  position  at  the  base  of  Mount  Cithieron. 


BATTLE  OF 


I'he  heavy-armed  troops  of  the  Grecian  army 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand.  Of  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  Spartans  from  the  city,  each  of  them  was  at¬ 
tended  by  seven  light-armed  helots.  The  other  light¬ 
armed  troops  swelled  the  whole  number  of  the  allied 
army  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  The 
army  was  led  by  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  commander. 
The  Athenian  force,  consisting  of  eight  thousand 


heavy-armed  troops  was  led  by  Aristides,  known  in 
history  as  The  Just.  The  army  of  Mardonius  consisted 
of  three  hundred  thousand  Asiatics  and  about  fifty 
thousand  Greeks. 

When  Mardonius  left  Athens,  he  burnt  and  demol¬ 
ished  what  remained  of  the  city.  The  first  attack  was 
made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  who,  by  riding  up  in 
small  parties,  discharged  their  arrows  and  then  retired. 
This  annoyance  was  borne  for  a  time  ;  at  length  a 
desperate  charge,  made  by  three  hundred  picked  Athe¬ 
nians,  brought  the  cavalry  into  a  general  engagement. 
The  heavy-armed  Athenians  coming  up,  repulsed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  After  various  changes  of  position, 
and  successful  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
he  general  battle  was  begun  at  Platcea.  The  Persians 
fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  neither  this  nor  vast 
superiority  in  numbers  could  make  up  for  their  inferi¬ 
ority  in  arms  and  discipline.  They  were  at  length 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  Mardonius  being  killed. 
Of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  ranks  of  the  Persian 
army,  a  portion  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  these 
rendered  but  little  assistance  to  the  invaders. 

The  Persian  fugitives  who  escaped  into  their  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  were  in  time  to  close  the  gates,  and 
man  the  walls  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tege- 
ans.  These,  being  unskilled  in  the  attack  of  fortifica¬ 
tions,  made  no  impression  on  the  enemy ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians,  the  works  were  soon  carried. 
The  passions  of  the  Athenians,  inflamed  by  long  distress 
and  danger,  were  indulged  in  a  manner  too  sanguinary 
to  be  justified.  Of  the  three  hundred  thousand  men 
who  were  left  with  Mardonius,  scarcely  three  thousand 
escaped,  exclusive  of  forty  thousand  who  retreated  un¬ 
der  Artabazus.  When  the  latter  perceived  that  all  was 
lost,  he  marched  with  great  expedition  to  Thrace,  and 
passed  over  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  “  The  mind 
revolts  from  such  sweeping  destruction,  even  amidst 
its  exultation  on  viewing  the  deliverance  of  a  great 
people  from  unprincipled  aggression.  It  were  indeed 


to  be  wished  that  an  outraged  nation  would  remember 
mercy  in  the  moment  of  vengeance,  and  refrain  from 
needlessly  visiting  on  the  miserable  tools  of  despotism, 
the  crimes  of  their  employers.” 

This  battle,  in  its  results,  not  only  freed  the  Gre 
cians  from  the  terrors  of  servitude,  but  made  them 
possessors  of  immense  wealth.  When  Xerxes  left 
the  army  for  Asia,  he  gave  most  of  his  riches  and  val¬ 
uable  furniture  to  Mardonius,  as  he  was  his  brother-in- 
law.  1  he  rest  he  divided  among  his  subordinate  fa¬ 
vorites.  Couches  magnificently  embroidered  ;  tables 
of  gold  and  silver ;  golden  bowls  and  goblets ;  stalls 
and  mangers  of  brass;  chains,  bracelets;  cimeters, 
some  of  solid  gold,  others  set  with  precious  stones  * 
and  many  chests  of  Persian  money,  which  constituted 
the  currency  of  Greece  from  that  time,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  several  years, — all  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  conquerors. 

The  battle  of  Platsea,  it  is  said,  happened  on  the 
22d  of  September.  On  the  same  day,  another  battle, 
neither  less  glorious  nor  less  decisive,  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  same  nations  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 
in  Ionia,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Samos.  A  Persian 
fleet  and  army  were  destroyed  there  by  a  Greek  fleet 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  Ionian  coast  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Leotychides,  the  Spartan  king.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Persians  was  on  the  shore  ;  but  both 
suffered  the  same  fate,  from  the  valor  of  the  Greeks. 
The  lonians  of  the  islands  having  been  liberated 
from  the  Persian  dominion,  joined  the  Greeks. 
When  the  slaughter  had  ceased,  the  Persian  ships  and 
camp,  and  all  the  valuable  treasures  contained  in  them, 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Ionia  regained  its 
freedom,  and  the  Asiatic  coast  was  abandoned  by  the 
Persian  monarch.  When  every  thing  of  value  was 
taken  out  of  the  enemy’s  camp  and  fleet,  the  Greeks 
reduced  the  ships  to  ashes. 

After  this  signal  blow,  which  not  only  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  expedition  against  Europe,  but 
restored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion  of  Asia,  the 
Grecian  fleet  went  to  Samos,  and,  after  some  other 
adventures  by  a  part  of  it,  eventually  returned  to 
Greece.  Macedonia  had  renounced  the  connection  with 
Persia  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Platma.  About  the 
same  time,  probably,  Thrace  threw  off  its  dependence. 

Thus  ended,  after  two  campaigns,  this  memorable 
expedition  of  a  powerful  monarch  against  a  brave  na¬ 
tion.  The  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  the  generous 
perseverance  of  the  Athenians,  who  refused  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  offers  from  Xerxes  after  the  loss  of  their 
city,  and  whose  abandonment  of  the  common  cause 
would  doubtless  have  determined  the  subjugation  of 
Greece. 


CHAT  TER  CCCXVIII. 

479  to  431  B.  C. 

Athenian  Ascendency. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Platcea,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  begun  to  bring  back  their  families,  and  to 
rebuild  their  city  and  ramparts.  This  measure  was 
most  unreasonably  displeasing  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
To  the  latter,  the  command  in  the  war,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  had  been  intrusted ;  but  although  they  were 
the  most  distinguished  military  Greek  nation,  the  Athe¬ 
nian  fleet  had  been  more  numerous,  and  the  power 
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2nd  spirit  which  Athens  displayed,  had  made  a  forci- 
lie  impression  on  all  minds.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
consistently  with  their  narrow  and  jealous  policy, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  erecting  for¬ 
tifications  for  the  protection  of  their  city,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  embarrass  their  measures  for  repairing  the 
heavy  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  their  own  cause 
and  in  that  of  Greece.  They  even  had  the  effrontery, 

I  through  an  embassy,  to  urge  the  Athenians  not  to 
I  proceed  with  the  ramparts,  but  rather,  if  possible,  to 
reduce  the  walls  of  all  other  cities  out  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  that  the  enemy  might  never  more  have  any 
strong  place  to  fix  his  quarters  in,  as  recently  in  Thebes. 
(■  Had  the  demand  been  complied  with,  Athens  would 
have  become  entirely  subject  to  Lacedaemon, 
i  The  Lacedaemonian  intrigues  were  defeated  by  the 
address  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian.  He  con¬ 
trived,  through  purposed  delays  in  negotiation,  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  Lacedemonians  in  regard  to  building  the 
walls ;  and  when  they  were  raised  to  the  requisite 
height,  he  informed  that  people  that  Athens  was  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  fortified,  and  henceforth,  if  they  and 
their  allies  had  any  thing  to  propose,  they  must  do  it 
to  persons  able  to  judge  both  of  the  common  inter¬ 
est  and  their  own.  Meanwhile  the  war  was  prosecut¬ 
ed  against  Persia,  the  allies  maintaining  a  strong  navy 
in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Hut  the  confederacy  was  partly 
broken  up  by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  the  Lace- 
I  daemonian,  who  was  secretly  engaged  in  a  personal 
negotiation  with  Xerxes,  promising  the  latter,  for  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  A 
favorable  answer  raised  his  pride  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  treated  the  allies  with  the  utmost  haughtiness 
and  severity. 

At  this  crisis,  Pausanias  was  called  home  under  a 
charge  of  treason  ;  and  immediately  the  whole  fleet, 
excepting  the  Peloponnesians,  took  the  Athenians  for 
leaders.  Dorcis  was  sent  out  to  replace  Pausanias ; 

|  but  the  allies  refusing  him  obedience,  he  withdrew 
i  with  his  squadron  from  the  fleet.  Athens  was  from 
this  time  destined  to  be  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
|  consisting  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Aegean  Islands,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Thrace.  The  consequence  was,  not  merely 
the  liberation  of  the  Greek  colonies,  but  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Athens  of  a  high  degree  of  power.  The  con¬ 
federates  were  permitted  to  supply  money  instead  of 
ships,  the  latter  being  provided  by  Athens ;  and  thus 
the  former  shortly  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries  to  that  state.  She  certainly  did 
not  use  her  power  with  much  moderation. 

The  beginning  of  the  Athenian  ascendency  took  place 
I  about  the  year  477  B.  C.  A  few  more  details,  leading 
I  to  this  result,  must  be  given.  The  Athenians,  being  ac- 
|  knowledged  as  leaders  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the 
1  islands,  proceeded  regularly  to  organize  the  confeder¬ 
acy.  By  common  consent,  Aristides  was  appointed  to 
!  make  the  assessment,  determining  how  much  each  city 
,  was  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  war.  This  he 
i  executod  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  nnd  in  such  a 
j  manner  that  the  justice  of  the  proportions  appears  to 
|  have  been  questioned  by  none.  The  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  tribute  was  four  hundred  and  sixty 
!  talents  —  not  far  from  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
war  was  successfully  carried  on  under  Cimon,  the  son 
of  Miltindes,  against  those  places  in  Europe  which 
still  held  out  for  the  Persian  king. 

But  the  allies  grew  weary  of  the  contest, and  began  to 
refuse  their  services.  The  Athenians,  being  conscious 


of  their  strength,  became  haughtier  in  their  conduct,  ami 
more  harsh  in  enforcing  the  stipulated  services,  which 
came  to  he  less  punctually  rendered.  Hence  Athens 
had  wars  with  the  delinquents;  nnd  ns  she  uniformly 
prevailed,  the  fleet  of  the  conquered  city  was  luken 
from  it,  and  a  heavier  tribute  levied.  In  this  way,  from 
the  leader,  she  became  the  mistress  of  her  nllies.  Not 
far  from  this  time,  (469  B.  C.,)  the  forces  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  league,  under  Cimon,  won  two  great  victories,  on 
the  same  day,  from  the  Persians,  by  sea  and  then  by 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Euryinedon,  in  Pam- 
phylia. 

In  the  nggressioas  made  by  the  Athenians  on  some 
of  the  neighboring  islands,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
appealed  to,  who  secretly  prepared  to  invade  Attica. 
464  B.  0.  But  they  were  prevented  by  nn  earthquake, 
by  which  a  great  part  of  Sparta  was  overthrown,  and 
twenty  thousand  persons  perished.  The  helots,  who 
were  nearly  all  of  Grecian  blood,  nnd  chiefly  descended 
from  the  conquered  Mcssenians,  took  this  opportunity 
to  revolt,  and  for  ten  years  gave  great  trouble  to  Lace¬ 
daemon.  This  people  were  finally  received  hy  the 
Athenians,  who  established  them  at  Naupnctus  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

A  quarrel  taking  place  between  Megara  and  Corinth, 
the  former  revolted  from  the  Lacedaemonian  confeder¬ 
acy,  and  connected  itself  with  Athens — 458  B.  C. 
This  was  a  fortunate  occurrence  to  the  latter.  A  war 
ensued  against  the  Peloponnesians,  in  which  Athens 
gained  many  successes  both  by  land  and  sea.  Its  most 
active  enemies  by  land  were  the  Corinthians ;  hy  sea, 
the  ASginctans ;  but  the  Athenians  were  victorious. 
About  the  same  time,  they  began  the  construction  ol 
their  long  walls,  by  which  the  city  nnd  its  port,  Piraeus, 
were  connected,  in  such  a  way,  that  as  long  as  they 
could  command  the  sea  and  defend  the  walls,  the  mos 
powerful  land  force  could  endanger  neither. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  the  policy  ol 
Lacedaemon  to  raise  up  Thebes  as  a  check  upon  Athens  ; 
but  little  was  effected  by  this  means,  ns  the  successes 
of  the  latter  in  a  short  time  brought  all  Bo;otia  into 
alliance  with  it.  The  Eastern  Locrians  were  now 
brought  to  submission  under  the  Athenian  Myronides, 
and  about  the  same  period  ASgina  submitted  to  give  up 
its  fleet,  demolish  its  walls,  and  pay  a  tribute.  Thus 
this  “  eyesore  of  Pineus,”  as  it  was  called,  ceased  to 
give  trouble  to  Athens  from  its  maritime  strength  and 
over-active  hostility.  The  war  continued  about  four 
years  longer,  generally  in  favor  of  Athens.  It  was 
then  suspended  by  a  five  years’  truce  with  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  B.  C.  450. 

The  empire  of  Athens  had  now  attained  its  greatest 
magnitude,  extending  over  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  including  Euboea;  over  the  Grecian  towns  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  those  of  Asia.  The  terms 
of  subjection  were  various ;  in  some  more,  in  others 
less,  absolute.  The  Athenian  power  was  extensive  also 
on  the  continent  of  Greece.  It  controlled  Megaris,  Bax>- 
tin,  Phocis,  and  Eastern  Locris ;  from  Pega:  nnd  Nau- 
pactus,  it  commanded  the  Corinthian  Gulf ;  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  Trcezen  was  subject  to  it ;  its  influence  was  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Achaia,  and  Argos  was  connected  with 
it  by  interest.  From  this  enlargement  of  external 
influence,  proceeded  important  changes  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  city.  The  poorer  citizens  ascended 
somewhat  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  became  com¬ 
paratively  enlightened. 

After  the  fall  of  Themistocles.  who  had  been  ban- 
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.shed  by  ostracism,  Cimon  was  long  the  first  man  in 
Athens.  He  possessed  groat  abilities,  wealth,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  was  profusely  liberal.  The  fences  of  his 
gardens  and  orchards  he  threw  down,  and  permitted 
all  to  partake  of  their  produce.  A  table  for  many  of 
the  poorer  citizens  was  spread  every  day,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  or  lend  money  to  the  indigent. 
His  magnificence  was  also  displayed  in  the  public 
works  with  which  he  adorned  the  city,  —  porticoes, 
groves,  and  gardens,  —  the  expense  of  which  was  derived 
partly  from  his  own  funds,  and  partly  from  the  wealth 
which  his  victories  had  brought  into  the  public  treasury. 
But  as  Cimon  was  aristocratical  in  his  political  bias,  and 
courted  the  friendship  of  Sparta,  he  at  length  fell  under 
the  ban  of  a  party  who  obtained  the  ascendency,  and 
procured  his  banishment  —  also  by  ostracism.  The  os¬ 
tensible  leader  of  this  party  was  Ephialtes ;  but  Peri¬ 
cles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  was  rapidly  gaining  the 
chief  influence. 

Pericles  was  at  this  period  young ;  his  birth  was  noble, 
and  his  abilities  great.  He  possessed  some  military 
distinction,  but  was  principally  noted  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  statesman  and  speaker.  The  force,  polish,  and 
elegance  of  his  oratory  were  such  as  Athens  had  never 
known  before.  Every  natural  endowment  was  im¬ 
proved  to  the  utmost  by  education,  and  by  converse 
with  philosophers  and  men  of  letters.  The  new  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  multitude  who 
missed  the  bounty  of  Cimon,  sought  the  necessary 
means  for  this  purpose,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  aristocratic  council  of  Areopagus,  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  influence  of  Pericles.  In  consequence  of 
this  change,  the  power  of  directing  the  issues  from  the 
public  treasury  without  control,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  assembly. 

Since  the  Persian  war,  Athens  had  become  the  seat 
of  philosophy  and  art.  Their  growth  had  been  liber¬ 
ally  encouraged  under  the  administrations  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  Cimon,  and  that  of  Pericles  advanced  yet 
further  in  the  same  career.  The  city  was  adorned 
with  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  Contests  of  poetry  and  music  accompanied 
the  religious  festivals.  Tragedy  and  comedy,  brought 
forth  by  the  great  masters  of  the  passions  and  the 
heart,  eagerly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Many  distinguished  philosophers  were  resident  in 
t  Athens,  and  their  discourses  in  porticoes  and  other 
places  of  public  resort  commanded  crowds  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  auditors.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  citizens 
were  gratified,  sometimes  instructed  and  refined,  but 
generally  they'  became  frivolous,  critical,  fastidious,  and 
capricious.  They  lived  rather  upon  excitement,  than 
upon  any  steady  and  effectual  application  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  pursuit. 

Hence  arose  a  throng  of  profligate  demagogues,  who 
always  made  it  an  object  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste, 
at  any  cost  of  justice  and  humanity.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  sway  of  the  people 
as  jealous  as  oppressive,  and  in  case  of  the  revolt  of 
allies,  their  vengeance  ns  cruel  as  their  rule  had  been 
iniquitous  ? 

Shortly  after  the  rise  of  Pericles,  an  Athenian  arma¬ 
ment  was  despatched  to  Egypt  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  in  a  revolt  conducted  by  Inaros  against 
the  Persian  authority.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  failure  ; 
and  after  a  contest  of  five  years’  duration,  the  rebel¬ 
lion  was  suppressed,  its  leader  crucified,  and  most  of 
his  Grecian  auxiliaries  destroyed — 454  B.  C.  About 


this  time,  the  two  great  parties  in  Athens  were  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  Cimon  was  recalled  at  the  motion  of  Pericles, 
having  completed  only  five  years  of  his  term  of  ban¬ 
ishment.  His  restoration  probably'  facilitated  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  truce  with  Lacedaemon,  before  spoken 
of;  and  till  his  death  Athens  was  undisturbed  by  internal 
contests.  Some  employment  was  furnished  the  people, 
who  had  become  unaccustomed  to  peaceful  industry,  in 
colonizing  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  and  at  length  the 
popular  thirst  of  conquest  was  gratified  for  a  short 
time  in  an  attempt  to  add  Cyprus  to  the  Athenian  con¬ 
federacy'.  Cimon  died  during  this  enterprise,  of  which 
he  was  the  leader;  and  this,  with  the  want  of  provisions, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  armament  to  return. 

After  the  termination  of  the  five  years’  truce  with 
Lacedaemon,  difficulties  again  arose  between  that  state 
and  Athens ;  but  by  the  address  of  Pericles,  they  were 
arrested  without  any  fatal  issue.  Bribery  is  said  to 
have  been  employed  to  procure  the  retreat  of  Pleistoa- 
na.x,the  youthful  king  of  Lacedaemon,  who  had  invaded 
Attica  with  an  army.  Athens,  however,  was  at  the 
same  time  in  trouble  from  other  quarters;  the  extent 
of  her  empire  facilitated  revolts,  which  brought  her  into 
contests ;  and  becoming  weary  with  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  unable  to  maintain  her  empire  in  its  present 
vastness,  she  now  concluded  with  the  Peloponnesians  a 
truce  for  thirty'  y'ears.  By  this  act,  besides  Boeotia  and 
Megara,  which  were  already  lost,  she  gave  up  Nissea, 
Pegre,  and  Troezen,  with  the  influence  which  they  had 
hitherto  exercised  in  Achaia.  B.  C.  445. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  a  new  opponent  to  Pericles 
was  put  forward  by  the  aristocratical  party,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Thucydides,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimon.  But 
Pericles,  who  had  yielded  the  palm  to  Cimon,  would 
not  give  place  to  any  other,  and  he  obtained  the  entire 
ascendency  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
Through  his  influence,  Thucydides,  his  rival,  was  soon 
banished  by  ostracism.  A  quarrel  between  Samos  and 
Miletus,  both  allies  of  Athens,  induced  the  Athenians 
to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  former,  which  was 
effected  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege.  This  took 
place  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirty 
y'ears’  truce. 

Three  y'ears  after  the  reduction  of  Samos,  a  dispute 
between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
gave  rise  to  the  most  general,  lasting,  and  pernicious 
war  with  which  Greece  had  been  hitherto  afflicted. 
Corinth  obtained  aid  from  several  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states,  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  to  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  while  Corcy'ra,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Athens,  from  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  fleet  for  her  defence.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  was  obvious  from  the  beginning.  VY  ar  raged 
among  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  at  length  the 
great  contest  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  sprang 
up,  which  is  to  be  detailed  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  CCCXIX. 

431  to  404  B.  C. 

The  Peloponnesian  War. 

Matters  being  in  the  situation  already  stated,  the 
Thebans,  who  were  the  most  powerful  and  adventurous 
of  the  Spartan  allies,  undertook  a  military  enterprise 
against  the  republic  of  Platma.  They  entered  the  town, 
and  were  partially  successful  at  first,  but  were  at  length 
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overcome,  and  nearly  two  hundred  prisoners  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Plataeans,  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Athenians,  to  whom  Platma  had  been  remarkubly 
faithful,  espoused  the  part  of  the  latter  in  this  contest 

The  league  being  now  broken  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  each  party  prepared  for  war. 
Both  the  Ijaccdiemoniuns  and  Athenians  solicited  the 
aid  of  Persia,  and  both  summoned  their  confederates 
in  arms.  Nearly  all  the  Grecian  states  and  islands 
embarked  in  the  war  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Such  was  the  ardor  of  preparation,  that  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  affair  at  Plataea,  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  and  their  associates  assembled  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Archidamus, 
the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  They  soon  entered  Attica,  and, 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  advanced  along  its  eastern 
coast,  burning  the  towns  and  ravaging  the  country  in 
their  course.  The  Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  had, 

|  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  brought  into  the  city  their 
families  and  furniture,  and  sent  their  cattle  to  Eubcea 
and  the  other  adjacent  islands.  This,  however,  was 
done  reluctantly,  for  they  were,  beyond  all  other 
Greeks,  attached  to  a  country  life,  and  the  cessation 
of  income  from  their  country  estates  brought  many  of 
them  from  competence  to  poverty.  Accommodations 
failed,  too,  in  the  city,  for  so  vast  a  multitude.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  they  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  war¬ 
like  preparations,  and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships 
I  was  made  ready  to  act  against  the  ertemy  at  home. 

With  this  fleet,  joined  by  several  from  Corcyra  and 
other  places,  the  Athenians  sailed  round  Peloponnesus, 
and  wasted  much  of  its  western  coast.  Passing  on, 
they  took  Astacus,  in  Acarnania,  expelled  its  tyrant, 
and,  establishing  democracy,  admitted  it  to  an  alliance. 
Without  any  act  of  hostility,  they  brought  the  large  island 
of  Ccphalonia  over  to  their  interest.  Archidamus,  vainly 
seeking  a  general  battle  with  the  Athenians,  and  find¬ 
ing  his  provisions  not  likely  to  hold  out,  returned 
home  by  way  of  Bceotia.  This  marauding  expedition 
was  repeated  the  next  year  by  the  Spartun  king,  but 
with  no  more  decisive  result,  as  Pericles  adhered  to 
the  same  policy  in  avoiding  a  direct  engagement  with 
his  enemy  on  land. 

But  it  exceeded  the  power  of  this  great  man  to  meet 
unolher  enemy  that  was  sent  upon  him  and  his  people  : 
that  was  a  pestilence,  which  at  this  time  attacked  the 
unfortunate  Athenians  —  having  originated  in  Ethiopia, 
und  atliicted  Egypt  and  many  parts  of  Asia.  “  It  began 
with  heats  in  the  head,  and  inflammation  in  the  eyes; 
the  tongue  and  throut  were  bloody,  the  breath  fetid  ; 
then  came  sneezing,  then  laborious  coughing,  then 
excessive  evacuations  in  all  ways,  followed  by  violent 
hickups  and  spasms.  The  skin  was  reddish,  and  full 
of  ulcers,  but  not  outwardly  hot,  though  the  internal 
fever  was  such,  that  the  patient  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  covering,  and  many  threw  thmsclvcs  into  the 
wells  for  relief.  Thirst  was  unquenchable,  and  sleep 
there  was  none ;  yet  the  sufferers  were  less  weakened 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  fever  lasted 
from  seven  to  nine  days;  but  many  who  survived  it 
perished  by  the  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  the  flax 
which  followed.  The  disease  passed  from  the  head 
through  the  whole  body,  and  finally  fixed  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  many  lost.  Some  were  totally  de¬ 
prived  of  memory,  and  recovered,  not  knowing  their 
nearest  friends,  nor  even  themselves.”  Many  other 
circumstances  might  be  mentioned,  were  there  space, 


showing  the  fearful  character  and  effects  of  this  pes¬ 
tilential  fever.  We  must  state  that  the  moral  reck¬ 
lessness  of  men,  in  the  feeling  that  death  was  inevi¬ 
table,  almost  surpasses  belief.  Many,  laying  their 
hands  on  every  thing  they  could  reach,  revelled  in 
debauchery  and  intemperance.  The  laws  were  impo¬ 
tent,  since  no  one  expected  that  lie  should  live  to  suffer 
their  sentence. 

The  spirit  of  the  Athenians  was  broken.  They 
made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  haughtily  re¬ 
fused  ;  and  the  shame  of  failure  concurred  with  pre¬ 
vious  sufferings  to  heighten  their  anger  against  Percies, 
as  the  author  of  their  misery.  Pericles  ably  defended 
himself  before  an  assembly  which  was  called  for  the 
purpose.  His  arguments  persuaded  them  to  maintain 
the  war ;  but  their  indignation  for  their  individual  losses 
did  not  subside  till  they  had  fined  him  heavily.  He  died 
soon  after,  (429  B.  C.,)  a  victim  of  the  pestilence,  hav¬ 
ing  first  buried  the  lust  of  his  children,  on  which 
occasion  his  fortitude  completely  gave  way. 

The  war  continued  without  interruption  for  seven 
years  following  the  death  of  Pericles,  producing  much 
individual  loss  and  suffering,  but  with  no  decisive  ad¬ 
vantage  to  either  of  the  contending  states.  The  con¬ 
tinental  dependencies  of  Athens  were  attacked  Pla- 
taea  fell  after  a  noble  defence.  Most  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  revolted,  but  was  in  the  end  reduced  to  subjec¬ 
tion.  The  states  of  Greece  generally,  at  this  period, 
became  subject  to  internal  commotions  and  seditions. 

In  every  republic,  and  in  almost  every  city,  the  uinbi- 
tious  and  intriguing  found  means  of  procuring  the 
assistance  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens,  according  as  they 
espoused  and  favored  the  aristocraticakor  democratical 
interest.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  most  unnatural 
crimes  were  committed.  The  prodigal  ussassin  freed 
himself  from  the  clamors  and  the  threats  of  his  cred-  | 
itor.  The  parent  with  great  cruelty  punished  the 
extravagance  and  dissipation  of  the  son  :  the  son 
avenged  by  parricide  the  severity  of  the  parent.  Pub-  t 
lie  assemblies,  meeting  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  i 
state,  decided  their  debutes  by  the  sword.  Men 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  one  another ;  and  this  gen¬ 
eral  disorder  overwhelmed  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  the  I-acedamonians 
found  themselves  obliged  to  sue  for  pence ;  but  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Athenians  were  too  severe  for 
their  acceptance  ;  however,  in  the  eighth  year,  a  truce 
for  one  year  was  concluded  between  Athens  and  I^uce- 
da-mon,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  con¬ 
federacy.  But  hostilities  were  still  carried  on  in 
Thrace,  where  Bracidas,  the  Lacedarmoniun,  had,  in 
the  preceding  year,  captured  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian 
colony  of  great  importance  ;  and  soon  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  truce,  the  Athenians  received  a  severo 
defeat,  in  attempting  to  recover  it.  A  fifty  years’  truce 
was  concluded  between  Athens  and  I-aceda-mon,  (421 
B.  C.,)  to  which,  however,  a  great  number  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  confederates  refused  to  be  parties.  By  its 
terms,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  placed  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  were  entirely  neglected. 

A  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  allies 
of  Lacedaemon,  who  found  themselves  abandoned  by 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  at  the  first  moment  at 
which  her  interest  ceased  to  be  identical  with  theirs. 
Other  causes  of  complaint  existed  against  Lacedaemon, 
and  there  were  also  many  disputes  between  the  subor- 
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tlinate  allies.  A  peculiar  complicity  attended  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Greece  ;  and  Athens  became  at  one  time  actually 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  Peloponnesian  states. 
The  war  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  soon  re¬ 
vived,  and  events  speedily  occurred  which  gave  it  a 
more  decided  character  than  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tUe  supe¬ 
riority  of  Syracuse  over  the  other  states  of  Sicily  had 
become  nearly  complete.  The  city  was  democratical, 
which  inclined  it  to  unite  its  interests  with  Athens  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  its  Dorian  origin  created  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  Sparta.  The  Leontines,  an  Ionian  people  of 
Sicily,  with  many  smaller  states,  endeavored  to  eman¬ 
cipate  themselves  from  the  authority  of  Syracuse  ;  but 
being  hard  pressed  in  the  war  which  ensued,  they 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  This  was  granted, 
and  soon  after  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among 
the  Sicilian  states.  But  new  disputes  arose ;  and  at 
length,  the  people  of  Egesta  having  implored  the 
Athenians  to  protect  them  from  Syracuse,  the  largest 
armament  that  the  Athenians  had  ever  despatched  for 
foreign  conquest,  sailed  from  Athens. 


This  was  the  result  of  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades, 
the  Athenian,  who  had  begun  some  time  before  to  take 
a  part  in  public  aflairs.  He  was  the  son  of  Clinias,  a 
person  of  the  highest  birth  in  Athens,  and  early  became 
master  of  a  vast  inheritance.  Ilis  talents  were  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  his  ambition  was  unbounded.  Surrounded  by 
flatterers,  his  confident  temper  was  so  far  inflamed, 
that  he  meditated,  contrary  to  the  Athenian  custom, 
speaking  in  the  assembly  before  his  twelfth  year.  From 
this  purpose  he  was  diverted  by  the  great  and  wise 
Socrates,  who,  observing  his  superior  abilities,  took 
a  special  interest  in  him.  A  mutual  friendship  ensued ; 
but  the  influence  of  Socrates  could  not  permanently 
overcome  the  temptations  which  beset  his  young  disci¬ 
ple.  He  became  but  too  frequently  the  slave  of  volup¬ 
tuousness  and  passion. 

In  fitting  out  the  armament  spoken  of,  Alcibiades 
afterwards  declared  his  plans  to  have  extended  far 
beyond  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedition.  He 
proposed,  he  said,  to  make  the  conquest  of  Sicily  itself 
a  step  to  that  of  the  Greek  states  in  Italy,  and  then  to 
conquer  Carthage  ;  after  this,  the  communication  with 
Spain  would  enable  Athens  to  raise  mercenaries  suf¬ 
ficient  to  insure  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Alci¬ 
biades  himself,  having  been  forced  by  a  party  intrigue  to 
flv  from  Athens,  went  to  Lacedaemon,  and  by  explain- 
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ing  these  views,  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  aid 
to  Syracuse.  The  succors  arrived  just  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  capture.  The  event  of  the  expedition  was, 
that  the  Athenian  armament,  as  well  as  another  of 
nearly  equal  force,  which  was  sent  to  its  support,  was 
totally  destroyed. 

By  this  deviation  from  the  policy  recommended  by 
Pericles,  the  Athenians  lost  that  superiority  which  it 
had  cost  them  so  much  to  attain,  and  of  which  nothing 
but  their  own  imprudence  could  have  deprived  them. 
The  disaster  occurred  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
war,  B.  C.  413.  The  Athenians  had  soon  to  contend 
for  the  dominion  of  the  sea  :  their  allies  began  to 
leave  them  ;  and  Persia  gave  her  assistance  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  Athenian  constitution  underwent 
more  than  one  change,  and  Alcibiades  returned  to  his 
country.  His  talents  enabled  the  Athenians,  in  some 
degree,  to  recover  their  superiority ;  but  he  was  shortly 
after  banished.  Finally,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  war,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  almost  entirely  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  battle  of  .Egospotami,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  404  B.  C.  the  city  surrendered  to  tho 
Lacedaemonians. 

The  subordinate  allies  urged  the  conquerors  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  dreadful  vengeance  on  their  enemy  ;  but  the 
Lacedaemonians,  whose  views  of  self-interest  were  sel¬ 
dom  impeded  by  any  violent  passions,  perceived  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  Athens,  and  satisfied  themselves 
with  destroying  the  fortifications  and  the  navy,  redu¬ 
cing  Athens  to  the  condition  of  a  subject  ally,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  an  oligarchy  of  thirty,  in  place  of  the  splendid 
and  energetic  democracy  which  had  rendered  Athens 
so  formidable  to  all  the  states  of  Greece.  Athens  sub¬ 
mitted  unwillingly,  but  unavoidably.  Lysander,  who 
had  commanded  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  before  referred  to,  entered  the  harbor ;  the  exiles 
from  the  city  returned,  and  the  demolition  of  the  walls 
was  begun  to  the  sound  of  festive  music  ;  for  that  day, 
says  Xenophon,  was  thought  the  beginning  of  freedom 
to  Greece.  The  general  opinion,  as  the  event  showed, 
was  erroneous,  the  weaker  states  gaining  little  by  the 
change  of  masters.  The  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly 
twenty-seven  years,  was  concluded,  403  B.  C. 


Death  of  Alcibiades. 


Alcibiades  was  not  among  the  exiles  restored.  He 
remained  on  his  Thracian  lordship,  whither  he  had 
previously  repaired,  an  object  of  jealousy  both  to 
Lacedaemon  and  to  the  new  government  of  Athens. 
At  last,  to  escape  the  former,  he  went  into  Asia. 
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hand  to  hand  — such  was  his  personal  prowess;  but  he 
was  overwhelmed  from  a  distance  with  darts  ana 
arrows,  and  thus  slain  before  he  had  reached  his  for¬ 
tieth  year. 


i  When  residing  there,  his  house  was  attacked  by  a 
‘umultuous  assembly  of  people,  at  whose  instigation  is 
uncertain.  The  house  was  set  on  fire;  Alcibiades  sal¬ 
lied  out  with  his  servants,  and  none  dared  to  meet  him 


CHAPTER  CCCXX. 

404  to  338  B.  C. 

Lacedamonian  and  Theban  Ascendency. 

The  elasticity  which  habits  of  freedom  had  given  to 
the  Athenian  spirit,  soon  enabled  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  dominion  of  the  oligarchy  of  thirty,  or  the 
thirty  tyrants.  These  were  Lacedaemonian  captains, 
to  w  hom  the  government  of  Athens  was  delegated  by 
Lysander.  Their  administration  was  at  first  popular, 
but  at  length  became  excessively  unjust  and  despotic. 
Many  of  the  citizens  were  put  to  death  through  per¬ 
sonal  enmity,  and  many  for  their  wealth  ;  and  it  was 
actually  voted  that  each  one  of  the  thirty  should  select 
one  man,  according  to  his  pleasure,  from  the  foreign 
sojourners  in  Athens ;  and  that  all  so  chosen  should  be 
put  to  death,  and  their  property  transferred  to  the  treas¬ 
ury.  These  and  other  barbarities  could  not  long  be 
endured.  Thrasybulus,  who  was  then  residing  in  Boeo- 
tia,  was  encouraged  by  the  multitude  of  exiles  to  strike 
a  blow  against  the  despots.  In  this  enterprise  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  ancient  constitution  was  reestablished. 

About  three  years  after  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
Athens  was  disgraced  by  the  condemnation  of  the  most 
excellent  man  she  ever  produced  —  the  philosopher 
Socrates.  He  was  impeached  before  the  popular  court 
for  reviling  the  gods  which  Athens  acknowieagec  ici 
preaching  other  gods,  and  for  corrupting  the  VC3C. 
He  triumphantly  repelled  the  accusations:  ent  ha 
accusers  were  powerful,  and  his  judges  Dre’uciceo. 
He  had  mortally  offended  the  sophists  and  atheists,  ana 
indeed  all  the  followers  of  Democritus,  the  atomic  phi¬ 
losopher,  by  his  keen  and  pungent  exposure  of  their 
errors.  The  popular  sentiment  was,  doubtless,  against 
Socrates,  and  the  court  but  too  evidently  sympathized 
with  it.  His  danger  was  increased  by  the  manner  of  his 


j  defence.  The  judges  were  displeased  at  his  denying 
|  them  the  accustomed  homage  of  supplication  and  tears, 
which  the  philosopher  considered  as  equally  unwortht 
of  himself,  and  really  disrespectful  to  the  tribunal. 
;  He  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  suffer  death. 

Socrates  again  addressed  his  judges,  declaring  his 
innocence,  and  observing  that  the  charges  against  him 
even  if  proved,  did  not  amount  to  a  capital  crime. 
“  But,”  he  said,  in  conclusion,  “  it  is  time  to  depart ;  I 
to  die,  you  to  live ;  but  which  for  the  greatest  good,  God 
only  knows.”  The  executittn  of  the  sentence  was 
respited  for  thirty  days,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  sacred  ship  of  Theseus,*  during  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  put  malefactors  to  death.  For  this  period, 
the  friends  of  the  philosopher  had  free  access  to  him  in 
prison.  Means  were  contrived  for  his  escape  ;  the 
jailer  was  bribed,  a  vessel  made  ready,  and  a  retreat 
in  Thessaly  provided.  But  Socrates,  having  always 
taught  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  would  not 
consent  to  set  the  example  of  breaking  them.  He 
waited  the  return  of  the  ship,  passed  his  last  morning 
in  calmly  reasoning  with  his  friends  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness  derived  from  virtue,  tfiok 
the  poisonous  cup  of  hemlock,  and  died. 

A  few  years  anterior  to  the  fall  of  Athens  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  Spartan  power,  Amyrtffius,  who  had 
held  a  precarious  freedom  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt  for 
forty  years,  established  the  independence  ot  that  coun¬ 
try.  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia. 
The  embarrassments  in  which  this  and  other  revolts 
involved  the  Persian  monarchy,  had  in  a  great  measure 
checked  her  efforts  in  favor  of  Lacedaemon,  during  the 

*  On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  Socrates  was  condemned, 
this  ship  was  sent  with  offerings  of  thanksgiving  to  A  polio  at 
Delos. 
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Peloponnesian  war.  Darius  died  soon  after  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  and  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

A  little  subsequent  to  this,  Cyrus,  a  younger  brother 
of  Artaxerxes,  attempted  to  seize  the  sovereignty.  The 
western  parts  of  tire  Persian  dominions,  comprehending 
the  Grecian  Asiatic  states,  were  in  a  very  insubordinate 
state,  and  some  in  actual  rebellion.  This  afforded  a 
pretext  for  Cyrus  to  raise  a  body  of  mercenary  Greek 
troops.  With  these  and  a  large  body  of  Asiatics,  he 
narehed  toward  Babylon.  A  battle  took  place  at 
Junuxa,  (100  B.  C.,)  not  far  from  Babylon,  in  which 
3yrus  was  slain,  and  the  Asiatic  part  of  bis  army 
defeated. 

The  Greeks,  who  had  themselves  been  successful, 
were  now  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  a  great  empire. 
They  amounted  in  number  to  about  ten  thousand.  The 
generals  were  cut  off  by  a  treacherous  stratagem  of 
the  Persians ;  but  by  their  perfect  discipline,  assisted 
by  the  discretion  and  courage  of  Xenophon,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Athenian  historian,  they  effected  their  retreat 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  which  they  reached  at 
Trapezus,  and  passing  along  the  southern  coast,  crossed 
over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  into  Europe.  This 
remarkable  achievement,  which  we  have  before  de¬ 
scribed,  is  called  “  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.” 
“  This  expedition,”  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  “  as  in  all 
ages  it  was  glorious,  so  did  it  both  discover  the  secrets 
of  Asia,  and  stir  up  the  Greeks  to  think  upon  greater 
enterprises  than  ever  their  forefathers  had  undertaken.” 

The  Greek  army  afterwards  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  which  had  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  assert  their  independence.  Dcrcyl- 
lidas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  compelled 
the  Persian  commanders  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which 
all  the  Greek  states  of  Asia  were  declared  independent, 
397  B.  C.  But  this  treaty  not  being  ratified  by  the 
king  of  Persia,  the  Lacedajmonians  renewed  the  war, 
though  they  were  troubled  at  home  by  the  reluctance 
which  the  Greek  states  showed  to  submit  to  their 
supremacy.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  passed 
over  into  Asia  with  a  Grecian  army.  Ilis  measures 
were  marked  with  ability,  and,  in  some  degree,  attend¬ 
ed  with  success  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Athens  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Thebes  against  Lacedaemon. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Corinthians,  and  Ar- 
gians,  and  others  of  the  inferior  states  of  Greece. 

Enagoras,  governor  of  Cyprus,  under  the  Persian 
authority  or  patronage,  effected  a  union  between  Persia 
and  this  confederacy.  The  allied  fleet  defeated  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidus,  394  B.  C.  The 
Athenian  fortifications  were  soon  afterwards  restored, 
and  that  state  began  to  recover  its  importance  under 
Conon  and  Iphicrates. 

In  387  B.  C.,  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  —  so  called 
from  the  Lacedaemonian  negotiator  —  was  concluded, 
by  which  ull  the  continental  Greeks  of  Asia,  with  the 
Islands  of  Clazomena;  and  Cyprus,  became  again  sub¬ 
ject  to  Persia.  The  European  states  of  Greece  were 
ill  to  be  independent.  The  supremacy  of  Laecdre— ,:r. 
was  not  so  much  impaired  as  her  reputation  •vas 
blemished  by  this  disgraceful  treaty.  She  was  soon 
again  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  dependent  a.'.les, 
and  owed  the  loss  of  her  ascendency  at  last  to  the  hos¬ 
tility  produced  by  an  extravagant  act  of  injustice,  as 
will  be  mentioned  in  its  place. 

The  chunge  from  the  Athenian  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
ascendency  “  was,  in  some  respects,  a  happy  one  but 


not  upon  the  whole.  The  smaller  states  were  indeed 
released  from  the  grinding  tributes  which  had  been 
wrung  from  them  to  support  the  navy  of  Athens,  and 
to  feed  and  amuse  its  idle  and  luxurious  people.  But 
the  democrutical  governments  were  generally  changed 
into  oligarchies  of  the  narrowest  kind,  dependent  for 
existence,  not  on  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  on  Lacedaemon.  Many  states  were  made  the 
residence  of  Spartan  governors,  who  were  generally 
oppressive  and  arbitrary.  Bred  up  in  contempt  for  all 
mankind  except  their  own  fellow-citizens,  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  rebellious  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  a 
Spartan  officer.  Their  tempers  were  harsh,  their 
manners  rude.  Their  notions  of  law  were  entirely 
derived  from  the  institutions  of  Lacedaemon ;  and  as 
popular  complaint  was  never  there  allowed  against  any 
measure  of  persons  in  authority,  they  would  put  down 
all  remonstrance,  however  moderate  and  lawful,  by  the 
most  violent  means.  Athenian  officers  were  commonly 
men  of  milder  temper  and  more  polished  manners,  and 
more  accustomed  to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  persons 
under  their  command.  A  proverb  was  current  in 
Greece,  that  the  Athenians  were  better  as  individuals, 
the  Lacedmmonians  as  a  government ;  and  it  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  the  two  states  toward  their  subjects.” 

The  tranquillity  which  had  now  existed  for  a  few 
years  was  interrupted  from  a  new  quarter.  Olynthus, 
a  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  had  become 
the  head  of  a  sort  of  federation  of ‘republics.  Some 
towns  which  had  refused  to  join  the  league,  and  were 
threatened  with  war,  applied  to  Lacedaemon  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  at  present  in  the 
zenith  of  their  power ;  Baeotia  was  completely  theirs, 
Corinth  firm  in  their  friendship,  Argos  wa#  reduced, 
and  Athens  without  allies.  The  Lacedaemonian  con¬ 
federates  sent  troops  in  aid  of  the  towns  which  had 
asked  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  A  part  of  these,  as 
they  passed  through  Bceotia,  were  applied  to  for  assist¬ 
ance  by  a  political  party  in  Thebes,  then  out  of  power. 
The  Lacedaemonian  commander  suddenly  seized  the 
Cadmea,  the  citadel  of  Thebes ;  and  in  this  notable 
treachery  he  was  supported  by  King  Agesilaus  and 
the  Spartan  government ;  for  such  treachery  it  was, 
being  a  flagrant  breach  of  that  treaty  establishing  the 
independence  of  all  Grecian  towns,  to  which  they  had 
solemnly  sworn. 

This  measure  at  first  strengthened  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian  power  in  the  south  of  Greece;  and  soon  afterward 
the  Olynthians  submitted,  and  formed  part  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  subject  to  Lacedaemon.  But  it  proved  the 
beginning  of  a  train  of  misfortunes  which  broke  the 
power  of  the  latter  forever ;  in  the  opinion  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  it  was  a  deserved  punishment,  suited  to  the  per¬ 
fidy  and  violence  before  mentioned.  The  era  of  the 
Olynthian  subjection  was  379  B.  C. ;  but  in  the  same 
year,  the  Thebans  drove  out  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
the  Cadmea.  A  war  now  ensued  between  Lacedaemon 
and  Thebes.  A  Lacedaemonian  general  attempted  to 
teize  Athens  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace — an  act 
r  terncy.  which,  although  unsuccessful,  the  Lacedae- 
iur.ia.ii  aovernment  readily  forgave.  1  he  Athenians, 

jma  occvrror/.1?  im  mediately  joined  the  Thebans; 
ina  tne  ensuing  events  of  the  war  were  unfavorable 
to  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  the  Athenians  afterwards 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  finally  gave  their 
assistance  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

At  this  time,  Thebes,  a  state  which  produced  few 
distinguished  men,  possessed  two  extraordinary  citi- 
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zens — Epaminondas  and  Pclopidas.  The  former  was 
a  man  of  consummate  ability,  but  of  retired  and  studi¬ 
ous  habits  and  limited  fortune.  He  had  hitherto  taken 
little  part  in  public  affairs,  and  had  remained  undis¬ 
turbed  in  Thebes  under  the  usurping  government. 
Pclopidas  was  active,  prompt,  and  daring,  possessing 
greut  dexterity  and  ready  invention.  He  had  been  an 
exile,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  who  began 
the  revolution.  These  men  were  mutual  friends,  and 
it  was  their  fortune  to  inflict  a  dreadful  defeat  on  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Lcuctra,  371  B.  C. 

This  was  a  battle  in  which  an  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Grecian  science  of  war  was  made  by  Epam- 
inondas.  Heretofore  the  entire  fronts  of  contending 
armies  had  commonly  been  brought  into  action  at 
once,  and  the  contest  decided  in  every  portion  of  the 
line  by  superior  numbers  or  prowess.  The  Thebans 
had  sometimes  charged  in  column,  when  otherwise 
unable  to  break  the  opposing  phalanx ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Epaminondas,  to  select,  from  the  first,  one 
point  on  which  to  make  the  decisive  attack,  and,  while 
lie  withheld  the  weaker  parts  of  his  line  from  immedi¬ 
ately  closing,  to  unite  in  the  attacking  column  such  a 
body,  that,  though  weaker  in  numbers  on  the  whole,  he 
might  be  decidedly  stronger  at  the  decisive  point.  On 
both  sides,  the  battle  was  commenced  by  the  horse, 
and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  quickly  driven 
back  on  the  infantry.  Their  phalanx  was  formed 
twelve  deep;  and  Epaminondas  directed  his  column 
fifty  deep  against  the  right  wing,  where  stood  Cleom- 
brotus,  the  king,  with  most  of  the  Spartans.  Epami¬ 
nondas  considered  that,  if  this  were  routed,  the  rest 
would  be  an  easy  conquest.  The  unequal  struggle 
was  mainlined  a  while  by  the  chosen  band  around  the 
Spartan  king  ;  but  the  pressure  was  too  severe  ;  the 
king  was  slain,  with  many  of  the  noblest  Spartans  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  line  speedily  followed  ;  and  the  proud 
Lacedemonians  with  astonishment  saw  themselves 
overcome  in  a  pitched  battle  with  inferior  numbers — 
an  occurrence  unknown  for  ages  —  371  B.  C. 

It  appears  that  the  remains  of  the  army  were  saved 
principally  by  a  truce  effected  through  the  mediation 
of  Jason,  then  holding  the  supreme  authority  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  which  had  acquired  a  short-lived  importance. 
The  Thebans  now  became  the  leading  power  of 
Greece ;  the  Peloponnesus  was  repeatedly  invaded  by 
them ;  and  they  even  attempted  to  establish,  by  the 
assistance  of  Persia,  a  general  Greek  confederacy,  of 
which  they  themselves  aspired  to  be  leaders.  This 
scheme  proved  abortive ;  und  the  several  states  of 
Greece  were  involved  in  a  variety  of  political  relations 
much  too  complicated  to  admit  of  explanation  here. 

Lacedcemon  soon  after  experienced  a  further  crip¬ 
pling  of  her  power  by  the  independence  of  Messenia, 
which  the  assistance  of  Thebes  was  the  means  of 
effecting.  This  event  took  place  369  B.  C.  At  last, 
in  362  B.  C.,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mantinea,  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  successful,  but  Epami¬ 
nondas  was  kdled.  He  fell  just  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  fight.  He  lived  to  know  that  his  army  was  vic¬ 
torious  ;  then  fainted  on  the  extraction  of  the  weapon, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  with  an  expression  of  joy  that  he 
had  not  lived  to  taste  of  defeat.  No  one  attempted  to 
improve  the  victory.  Pelopidas  was  already  dead,  and 
the  whole  result  of  the  day  was  completely  indecisive. 

With  this  event  terminated  the  superiority  of  the 
Thebnns,  but  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  never  revived. 
A  general  peace  ensued,  to  which,  however,  the  Lace- 


da>monians  were  not  expressly  parties.  The  effect 
of  the  temporary  superiority  of  the  Thebans  was  thus 
permanently  beneficial  to  the  general  freedom  of 
Greece,  by  destroying,  or  at  least  interrupting,  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  one  leading  state  had  been  accustomed 
to  compel  many  others,  under  the  title  of  allies,  to  fol¬ 
low  its  lead,  w  hether  in  peace  or  war. 

At  this  period  of  Greek  history,  a  state  la'came  im¬ 
portant,  which  hitherto  had  scarcely  been  considcrea 
as  belonging  to  Greece.  Macedonia  was  chiefly  sur¬ 
rounded,  on  the  land  side,  by  barbarians  of  a  warlike  [ 
character  ;  and  her  sea-coast  was  planted  with  an-  J 
cient  Grecian  colonies.  The  foundation  of  her  mon¬ 
archy  dates  from  about  596  B.  C.  It  had  been  tribu-  1 
tary  to  the  Persian  power,  but  emancipated  itself  soon 
after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  It  had 
occasionally  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  the  leading 
states  of  the  south  ;  but  little  can  be  said  favorably  of 
its  policy  or  good  faith.  The  country  itself  was  fre¬ 
quently  harassed  by  civil  wars  between  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  In  one  of  the  most 
marked  eras  of  such  discord,  Philip,  the  sen  of  Amyn- 
tas,  became  king,  359  B.  C.  In  addition  to  the 
civil  broils  he  found  the  kingdom  endangered  by 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Illyria  and  Pceonia,  and  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Thracians  and  Athenians,  each  of 
whom  supported  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  It  seems 
probable,  too,  that  it  was  actually  at  war  with  Olyn- 
thus,  which  was  now  recovering  its  importance. 

The  first  success  of  Philip  was  against  the  Atheni 
ans,  whose  army  was  forced  to  capitulate  and  quit  the 
country ;  and  immediately  after  this,  he  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Pceonians  and  Illyrians,  togethet 
with  a  large  accession  of  territory.  He  obtained 
peace,  or,  as  some  think,  alliance  with  the  Athenians 
by  measures  of  conciliation  ;  but  a  dispute  arising 
respecting  Amphipolis  —  a  city  which  had  once  been 
among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Athens,  now 
under  the  power  of  Philip  — and  negotiation  failing,  the 
quarrel  between  Macedonia  and  Athens  was  renewed. 
About  this  time,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Cos, 
four  states  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  declared 
themselves  independent.  A  contest  commenced,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  social  rear  ;  and  Philip,  uniting  him¬ 
self  with  the  Olynthians,  declared  war  against  Athens, 
and  carried  it  on  with  success.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Athenians  were  involved  in  hostilities  in  Thrace,  and 
with  the  Thebans.  At  last  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  their 
revolted  allies  —  355  B.  C. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Thebans,  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  condemned  the  Lacedcrmonians  and 
Phocians  to  pay  a  fine.  The  former  were  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents,  on  account  of  their 
seizure  of  the  Cadmea ;  and,  refusing  to  pay,  the  fine 
was  doubled,  according  to  the  law  of  that  council.  The 
Phocians  were  fined  for  ploughing  up  some  land  said 
to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The 
two  states  resisted  the  authority  of  the  council,  and 
the  Phocians  seized  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where 
immense  treasures  were  accumulated.  The  war 
against  Phocis,  usually  called  the  Phocian  Sacred  War, 
w'as  waged  by  Thebes,  at  the  head  of  an  Amphictvonie 
confederacy,  comprehending  many  Locrian  and  Thes¬ 
salian  tribes.  These  were  aided  by  the  Macedonians. 
Phocis  was  assisted  by  Lacedaemon,  Athens,  and  tlieir 
confederates. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonian  king  extended 
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h's  dominion,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  influence,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Illyria  on  one  side,  and  Thrace  on  the 
oilier.  Athens,  however,  acquired  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  detaching 
!  *  )lynthus  from  the  alliance  of  Macedonia ;  but  the  result 
j  was,  that  Philip  reduced  Olvnthus,  and  added  the  ter- 
I  ritory  to  his  dominions.  Peace  was  at  length  con¬ 
cluded  between  Athens  and  Macedonia  —  346  II.  C. 
Phc  party  in  Athens  which  had  been  most  adverse  to 


Philip,  was  headed  by  the  illustrious  orator  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  who,  nevertheless,  concurred  in  advising  this 
peace.  This  individual,  the  most  renowned  in  elo¬ 
quence  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  now 
a  young  man,  rising  to  eminence  as  a  professional 
lawyer.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune  ;  but  this  he  rapidly  dissipated,  and  then,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  betook  himself  to  a  profession 
by  which  many  had  arisen  to  wealth  and  importance 
in  Athens  —  that  of  writing  speeches  for  suitors  in  the 
courts  of  judicature.  At  the  time  now  spoken  of,  he 
had  become  a  leading  speaker  in  the  assembly,  and 
had  embarked  himself  in  a  party  hostile  to  Philip. 
Notwithstanding  a  disadvantageous  voice  and  person, 
and  a  harsh  temper,  lie  became,  by  the  force  of 
application  and  ability,  the  first  man  of  Athens  — 
her  most  finished  orator,  and  most  powerful  political 
leader. 

The  sacred  war  terminated,  soon  after  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  Athens  and  Macedonia,  by  a  complete  conquest 
of  the  Phocians,  on  whom  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed. 
Beside  this,  all  the  towns  were  destroyed  except  three, 
and  their  fortifications  were  dismantled.  The  people 
were  removed  into  villages,  their  military  stores 
taken  from  them,  and  their  voice  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council  transferred  to  the  Macedonian  king.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  in  the  room  of  that  which 
was  allotted  to  sacrilege  by  the  Amphictyonic  law,  viz., 
the  throwing  of  the  people  of  the  guilty  district  from 
the  cliffs  of  the  sacred  mountain.  The  latter  course 
had  been  advised  in  regard  to  the  Phocians,  but  more 
moderate  counsels  prevailed. 

The  influence  and  dominion  acquired  by  Philip  were 
extended  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  parts  of 
Thrace  which  were  yet  unsubdued.  He  was  consid¬ 
ered,  beside,  as  the  head  of  a  league  formed  by  many 
of  the  Thessalian  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
party  of  Demosthenes,  in  addition  to  their  alarm  at 
the  increase  of  Philip’s  power,  were  anxious  for  war 
with  Macedonia,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  political  power  at  Athens.  Their  opponents 
were  headed,  also,  by  a  person  of  singular  ability  in 
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debate,  secona  only  to  Demosthenes  ;  this  was  jUscht 
nes.  The  charges  preferred,  each  against  the  other 
were  almost  equally  well  sustained,  though  Demos¬ 
thenes  prevailed  in  the  end.  The  sounder  opinion 
respecting  the  war  was  probably  entertained  by  Aes¬ 
chines,  as  the  Athenians,  ucting  as  the  allies  of  Philip, 
might  perhaps  have  moderated  the  proceedings  of  the 
confederacy,  and  secured  the  continuance  of  peace  on 
their  part. 

Hostilities  between  the  two  countries  recommenced 
partially,  without  an  actual  declaration  of  war.  The 
confederacy  against  Philip  was  a  powerful  one.  The 
people  of  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cos  were  strong  at  sea, 
and  closely  connected  with  Byzantium.  The  power 
of  Athens  alone  was  most  formidable,  and  there  was 
an  abundance  of  supplies,  for  the  Athenians  had  se¬ 
cured  the  alliance  of  Persia.  The  first  commander 
of  their  armament  in  the  Hellespont  was  Chares. 
Under  him  it  sustained  a  defeat;  but  Phocion,  a  man 
of  superior  abilities,  superseding  him,  restored  the 
face  of  affairs  by  his  success  against  the  enemy,  and 
his  justice  and  liberality  toward  the  confederates. 
The  system  of  operations  was  ably  projected  by  De¬ 
mosthenes,  and  was  carried  into  effect  by  Phocion  with 
no  less  ability.  The  success  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  latter  was  materially  affected  by  the  weight  of 
his  character.  Philip  now  abandoned  the  hope  of  redu¬ 
cing  the  adverse  towns  of  the  Thracian  shore,  and 
came  to  a  compromise  with  his  enemies.  Hence 
another  interval  of  peace  ensued. 

Yet  another  sacred  war  broke  out  soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  preceding.  The  inhabitants  of 
Amphissa,  a  town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  having,  like 
the  Phocians,  used  in  tillage  some  of  the  land  ,  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  they  resisted  the  judg¬ 
ment  passed  against  them  by  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
and  war  ensued.  That  council  chose  Philip  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  its  army,  and  the  Athenians  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Amphissians.  In  a  short  time,  the  latter 
were  reduced.  But  Athens  was  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
federacy  consisting  of  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Mega- 
rians,  and  Acarnanians ;  and  by  the  address  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  the  Thebans  were  detached  from  the  Am¬ 
phictyonic  league,  and  united  themselves  with  Athens. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Chmronea  in  Bceotia,  between 
the  army  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  and  that  of  the 
Amphictyonic  league.  The  aggregate  force  of  the 
former  appears  to  have  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  Philip ;  but  the  advantage  was  balanced  by  the 
latter  being  united  under  one  able  commander.  The 
Athenian  generals  were  Chares  and  Lysicles.  The 
names  of  the  Theban  commanders  have  not  been  pre¬ 
served.  The  battle  was  hard  fought  and  decisive, 
and  was  gained  by  the  Macedonian  king — 338  B.  C. 
This,  finally,  threw  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
queror. 

The  news  filled  Athens  with  dismay.  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  the  adviser  of  the  war,  had  borne  arms  in  the 
battle,  and  for  more  rapid  flight  had  thrown  away  his 
shield  —  an  action  deemed  the  most  disgraceful  proof 
of  cowardice.  The  sense  of  his  political  failure  and 
his  military  dishonor,  prevented  him  from  showing 
himself  in  the  first  burst  of  popular  indignation;  and 
he  procured  a  mission  by  which  he  withdrew  a  while 
from  Athens.  The  leaders  of  the  war  party  had  the 
address,  after  having  escaped  condemnation  them¬ 
selves  through  the  moderation  of  their  adversaries, 
to  divert  the  popular  fury  against  the  generals 
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Lysicles  was  the  victim  selected  :  he  was  condemned 
I  and  executed. 

Philip,  however,  chose  not  to  treat  his  enemy  as  a 
conquered  people.  The  separate  governments  retained 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  their  national  acts, 
to  the  control  of  the  king.  A  garrison  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  army  was  placed  in  the  Cadmea,  —  the  citadel 
of  Thebes,  —  and  a  general  peace  was  established. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXI. 


3S8  to  280  B.  C. 

Macedonian  Ascendency. 


Alexander. 


Philip  was  now,  without  question,  the  first  potentate 
I  of  Greece.  His  kingdom  was  flourishing ;  his  ene- 
,  mies  reduced;  his  allies  many  and  powerful,  and  cn- 
j  tirely  under  his  direction.  Macedonia  thus  took  her 
j  place  as  the  leading  state  in  Greece.  The  extraordinary 
genius  of  Philip  was  no  doubt  the  principal  cause  of 
his  success ;  but  much,  also,  was  owing  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  the  internal  politics  of  Athens, 
j  11  The  party  which  principally  opposed  his  projects  found 
themselves,  for  the  preservation  of  their  power,  under 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  democracy  by  violent 
and  precipitate  measures :  of  these  circumstances 
Philip  always  availed  himself  with  perfect  skill  and  tem¬ 
per;  and  even  if  we  fully  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge 
commonly  made  against  him,  of  grasping  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  ambition  in  his  general  policy,  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  almost  every 
single  point  of  dispute  between  himself  and  his  adver¬ 
saries,  strict  and  liberal  justice,  according  to  Greek 
notions,  was  on  his  side.” 

At  the  instance  of  Philip,  a  general  congress  was 
assembled  at  Corinth.  His  projects  for  the  invasion 
of  Persia  were  approved,  and  he  was  elected  captain- 
general  of  Greece.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations, 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  Macedonian  of  rank.  This 
was  in  the  second  year  after  the  victory  at  Chaeronea. 
But  Philip’s  plans  of  conquest,  though  interrupted  for 
the  present,  did  not  perish  with  himself ;  for  he  left  a 
son,  —  the  celebrated  Alexander,  —  of  talents  not  infe¬ 
rior,  and  ambition  more  unbounded.  The  news  of 
Philip’s  death  w  as  received  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes 
at  Athens  with  the  most  unmanly  exultation.  The 
fnurderer  had  been  slain,  but  high  honors  were  voted  to 
his  memory.  This  was  not  only  disgraceful  in  itself. 


but  was  stamped  with  a  character  of  peculiar  ingrat¬ 
itude,  in  view  of  Philipp  leniency  towards  the  city. 

Philip  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  Mace¬ 
donia  by  Alexander.  The  latter  was  intrusted  with 
the  authority  which  his  father  had  held  in  Thessaly  : 
and  he  was  elected  leader  of  the  Greek  confederacy 
against  Persia,  nt  a  congress  held  at  Corinth.  Lace¬ 
daemon  ulone  dissented  from  the  choice,  its  deputies 
protesting  “  that  their  national  inheritance  was  not  to 
follow,  but  to  lead.”  Alexander  was  eminently  fitted 
for  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  called.  His 
great  natural  endowments  had  been  improved  by  the 
best  instructions  which  the  age  could  supply.  As 
a  patron  of  letters,  Philip  manifested  both  liberality 
and  discernment.  His  court  was  the  resort  of  many 
eminent  philosophers ;  but  the  education  of  his  son 
had  been  chiefly  intrusted  to  Aristotle,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  them  all. 


Massacre  at  Thebes. 


Macedonia  was  attacked  by  the  Illyrians  and  somo 
Thracian  tribes,  but  under  its  new  king  successfully 
resisted  the  attack,  whose  army  advanced  even  to  the 
north  of  the  Ister.  These  wars  are  said  to  have  been 
excited  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  who 
are  also  accused  of  communicating  with  Persia,  as 
indeed  almost  every  Greek  state  had  been  within  the 
last  eighty  years.  The  Thebans  alone  broke  out  into 
actual  conflict,  and  attacked  the  Amphictyonic  garrison 
in  the  Cadmea.  No  other  state  was  subjected  to  sc 
galling  a  mark  of  defeat  as  that  w  hich  ensued.  It  was 
not  long  before  Alexander  took  the  city :  a  dreadful 
massacre  followed ;  all  who  survived  were  sold  for 
slaves  ;  and  the  city  was  utterly  destrqyed.  This  terri¬ 
ble  catustrophe  occurred  in  the  year  335  B.  C.  All 
opposition  was  abandoned  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
and  a  general  peace  ensued  in  Greece. 

The  confederacy  now  collected  their  resources  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire.  There  was  little 
or  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  Greece  and  Persia, 
but  the  notions  of  international  justice  were  very  loose 
in  those  days,  and  especially  among  the  Greeks.  Na 
tions  paid  respect  to  treaties,  and  regarded  those 
nations  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  treaty ;  but 
other  communities  seem  hardly  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  ns  possessing  any  rights  whatever.  The 
invasion  of  the  East  was  an  affair  rather  of  ancient 
enmity,  and,  so  far  as  Alexander  was  concerned,  of 
unscrupulous  ambition.  As  we  have  already  given 
an  account  of  Alexander’s  conquests,  we  shall  but 
briefly  notice  them  here. 

His  army  passed  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont  it. 
331  Ft.  C.,  and  defeated  the  Persians  V  *he  River  G  rani- 
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cus,  in  Mysia.  The  same  year,  Alexander  conquered 
the  provinces  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  following  year,  he  proceeded  still  farther  eastward, 
and  although  endangered  by  the  activity  of  the  Persian 
fleet  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  by  a  union  between  Lace¬ 
daemon  and  Persia,  he  penetrated  to  the  borders  of 
Syria,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  entirely 
defeated  an  immense  army,  headed  by  the  Persian 
king  Darius  himself,  at  Issus,  in  Cilicia. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  though  Tyre  was  not  reduced  till  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months.  Alexander  next  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
whose  conquest  was  effected,  or  rather  whose  submis¬ 
sion  was  received,  without  delay.  By  these  events,  the 
Persians  were  cut  off"  from  all  communication  with 
Egypt.  Here  he  commenced  a  permanent  and  useful 
monument  of  his  greatness,  in  founding  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  332  B.  C. 

Alexander  then  crossed  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
passed  the  Tigris,  and  in  331  B.  C.,  met  and  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Gangamela,  near  Arbela,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  He  was  now  master  of  Persia. 
Darius  escaped  into  Bactria,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Bessus.  The  latter  now  declared  himself  the  king  of 
Asia  ;  but  Alexander’s  army  having  crossed  the  Oxus, 
Bessus  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  his  associates,  and 
was  put  to  death  as  a  murderer  and  traitor.  The 
Macedonian  advanced  northward  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes, 
and  defeated  a  tribe  of  Scythians  dwelling  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  reduction 
of  Sogdiana  (328  B.  C.)  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  Persian  monarchy. 

The  next  measure  of  Alexander  was  the  invasion 
of  India;  for  the  lust  of  conquest  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  of  his  dominions.  After  returning 
victorious  from  this  expedition,  he  spent  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  improvement  of  Babylon, 
which  he  chose  for  the  seat  of  his  government.  He 
attempted  to  bring  back  the  province  of  Babylonia  to 
its  ancient  fruitfulness  and  prosperity,  by  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  ancient  canals,  dams,  and  other  works,  which 
were  designed  to  irrigate  the  region,  by  carrying  through 
it  and  diffusing  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
While  he  was  overlooking  these  works,  with  his  wonted 
activity  and  carelessness  of  his  person,  in  an  open  boat, 
among  the  unwholesome  marshes,  —  and  at  the  same 
time  being  addicted  to  excessive  debauchery,  —  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  shortly  after  died,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  B.  C.  323. 

Alexander  left  his  vast  empire  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  greedy  and  impatient  soldiers  whp  had  aided 
him  in  the  acquisition  of  his  prey.  A  period  of 
confusion,  bloodshed,  and  crime  ensued,  to  which 
the  history  of  civilized  nations  scarcely  furnishes  a 
parallel. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  Greece  was 
generally  quiet,  and  little  remarkable  occurred,  except 
some  party  struggles  in  Athens.  The  proposal,  on  the 
part  of  Ctesiphon,  to  honor  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown,  caused  a  ferment  in  Athens,  and  the  latter  was 
attacked  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  by  jEschines. 
This  brought  out  Demosthenes  in  defence,  whose  ora¬ 
tion,  still  extant,  is  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
Ctesiphon,  who  was  prosecuted  for  making  the  propo¬ 
sal,  was  acquitted,  and  the  accusers,  failing  to  obtain  a 
fifth  of  the  votes,  became  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  ;  so  far 
had  Aeschines  underrated  the  power  of  his  opponent's 


eloquence  or  interest.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine,  or  per¬ 
haps  unwilling  to  live  under  his  triumphant  enemies. 
/Eschines  departed  from  Athens,  and  made  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Rhodes. 

I\ot  long  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demos¬ 
thenes  also  went  into  banishment.  The  cause  of  it 
was  the  prosecution  brought  against  him,  on  a  charge 
of  being  bribed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Harpalus,  who 
had  rebelled  against  the  Macedonian  monarch.  De¬ 
mosthenes,  probably  finding  the  popular  current  strong 
against  him,  and  wishing  therefore  to  take  his  trial 
before  a  more  impartial  tribunal,  procured  a  decree  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Areopagus.  The  court  pro¬ 
nounced  against  him,  and  Demosthenes,  being  fined 
in  the  sum  of  fifty  talents,  withdrew  to  jEgina. 

We  have  already  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  events 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  again  at  this  subject.  Difficulties 
immediately  arose  as  to  the  succession  in  the  empire. 
It  was  believed  that  on  his  death-bed  the  conqueror 
had  given  his  ring  and  signet  to  Perdiccas,  one  of  his 
most  eminent  generals.  The  army  made  choice  of 
Philip  Aridaeus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  ;  and  one 
of  Alexander’s  wives  having  borne  a  son  soon  after  the 
monarch’s  death,  he  was  named  from  the  father,  and 
associated  in  the  kingdom  with  Aridmus.  The  latter 
was  a  youth  of  feeble  intellect.  Perdiccas  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent  in  conjunction  with  Leonatus,  one  of 
the  Macedonian  generals.  Meleager,  another  general, 
who  was  afterward  associated  with  them,  was  put  to 
death  soon  after  his  elevation.  Perdiccas  had  the 
actual  sway  under  these  circumstances. 

The  several  departments  of  the  empire  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  government  of  different  officers.  The 
most  important  arrangements  were  the  following: 
Antipater  and  Craterus  took  the  Macedonian  provinces ; 
Ptolemy  Soter  took  Egypt ;  Thrace  was  assigned  to 
Lysimachus ;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  Eu- 
rnenes ;  the  Greater  Phrygia  to  Perdiccas  ;  the  Lesser, 
with  Pamphylia  and  Lycia,  to  Antigonus ;  Persis  to 
Peucestes  ;  Media  to  python  ;  and  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Babylon  to  Seleucus  Nicanor.  There  were  some 
twenty-three  other  generals,  to  whom  less  considerable 
portions  of  the  empire  were  consigned.  .As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  these  generals  contended  among 
themselves  in  bloody  wars  and  massacres  —  a  calamity 
which  might  possibly  have  been  avoided  had  Alexander 
expressly  .appointed  a  successor.  Their  contentions 
issued,  in  312  B.  C.,  in  the  establishment  of  four  of  the 
number  over  the  whole  empire,  in  their  separate 
divisions,  which  constituted  four  considerable  monar¬ 
chies. 

The  names  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemy,  Ly¬ 
simachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  Egypt,  Libya 
Arabia,  and  Palestine,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  Cassander ;  Bithynia  and 
Thrace,  to  Lysimachus ;  but  the  remaining  territories 
in  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Itivcr  Indus,  which  were  called 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  to  Seleucus.  The  most  power¬ 
ful  of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria,  under  Seleucus 
and  his  descendants,  called  Seleucida,  and  that  of 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Se¬ 
leucus  transmitted  their  empires  to  their  children. 

Of  the  relatives  of  Alexander,  his  brother  Aridanis, 
and  his  son  Alexander,  before  spoken  of,  were  soon 
destroyed.  Another  son,  named  Hercules,  with  his 
mother,  Barsine,  and  Cleopatra,  the  only  sister  of 
Alexander,  shared  the  same  fate  not  long  afterwards 


Thus  his  whole  family  became  extinct  —  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 

The  contests  among  these  generals  enabled  som*  of 
tho  Asiatic  provinces  to  assert  their  independence  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and 
Pergamus,  appear  to  have  originated  not  far  from 
this  |>criod.  Egypt  and  its  dependencies  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Ptolemy's  descendants;  Seleu- 
cus's  family  maintained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  ;  and 
Macedonia  was  subjected  for  a  time  to  a  series  of  hap¬ 
less  revolutions. 

“  Such,”  it  hits  been  remarked,  “  were  the  results 
of  Alexander’s  conquests,  anil  of  his  early  death. 
There  is  some  reason  for  Itelicving  that  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  his  life  might  have  been  productive  of  good. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  discovered  views  of  policy  much 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  than  those  commonly  enter¬ 
tained  by  ancient  conquerors.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  strenuously  endeavoring  to  remove  tho 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  obtain  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts  a  recognition  of 
their  rights,  and  a  compliance  with  their  national  feel¬ 
ings,  to  a  degree  which  had  already  shocked  the  arro¬ 
gant  and  exclusive  feelings  of  his  Grecian  followers. 
Tho  civilization  of  some  countries  of  the  East,  and 
especially  of  Egypt,  gained  a  considerable  advance 
from  Alexander’s  conquest ;  and  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  produced  advantages  of  which  he  had  a 
distinct  foresight;  though  their  magnitude  must  have 
rar  exceeded  any  degree  of  success  which  ho  had  con- 
fmplnted  from  his  measure. 

“Here,  however,  his  merits  terminate;  and  had 
these  nlone  been  known  to  historians,  he  never  would 
have  obtained  from  them  the  surname  of  Great ,  which 
he  owed  entirely  to  his  military  renown.  Yet,  if  wo 
confine  our  attention  to  his  warlike  career,  we  shall 
find  him  to  havo  been,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  more 
misery  to  mankind  than  any  human  being  whose  name 
makes  a  part  of  history.  Other  conquerors,  it  is  true, 
havo  shed  more  blood  ;  muny  have  waged  war  on  a 
much  more  cruel  system  ;  and  ho  exhibited  some  in¬ 
stances  of  forbearance,  which  were  rare  and  unexpected 
in  those  times,  although  in  modern  warfare,  a  contrary 
conduct  would  havo  been  moro  remarkable.  But  no 
ono  ever  bestowed  such  futal  brilliancy  upon  the  hate¬ 
ful  lust  of  conquest.  His  extraordinary  abilities,  his 
daring  spirit,  und  the  unparalleled  splendor  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  havo  been  tho  more  mischievous  in  their 
example  from  the  nmiablc  qualities  which  ho  united  to 
his  military  propensities.” 

Such  is  tho  stern  but  just  verdict  of  reason  upon 
tho  career  of  Alexander.  His  achievements  were, 
however,  stupendous.  Ho  crossed  tho  Propontis  in 
BBl,  und  died  in  B'2B.  It  was  in  the  brief  space  of 
eleven  years,  ns  has  been  l»efore  remurked,  that  he 
accomplished  the  deeds  of  which  we  have  given  a 
naked  outline.  Nor  wns  ho  a  mere  warrior.  He  dis¬ 
played  great  talents  ns  a  statesman,  and  many  of  tho 
traits  of  a  gentleman.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  wns 
founded  upon  an  atrocious  wrong  —  that  one  man  mny 
sacrifice  millions  of  lives  for  his  own  ambition.  But 
this  was  tho  error  of  the  age.  As  before  intimated, 
considered  in  tho  light  of  Christianity,  he  wns  u  mon¬ 
ster  ;  yot,  according  to  the  heuthen  model,  he  was  a 
hero,  und  utmost  n  god. 

In  seeking  for  the  motives  which  impelled  Alexander 
forwnrd  in  his  meteor-like  career,  we  shall  see  that  it 
was  the  love  of  glory  —  an  inspiration  like  that  of  the 
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chase,  in  which  the  field  is  an  empire,  and  the  gnme 
nothing  less  than  kings.  In  this  wild  ambition,  he  was 
stimulated  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer;  and  it  wns  his  dar¬ 
ling  dream  to  match  the  bloody  deeds  of  its  heroes  — 
Ajax  and  Achilles.  It  is  impossible  to  sec  in  his  con¬ 
duct  any  thing  which  shows  a  regard  to  the  permanent 
happiness  of  mankind.  He  makes  war  as  if  might 
were  the  only  test  of  right ;  and  he  sacrifices  nations 
to  his  thirst  of  conquest  with  ns  little  question  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  as  is  entertained  by  the  lion 
when  he  slays  the  antelope,  or  the  sportsman  when 
he  brings  down  his  game. 

Although  we  see  many  noble  traits  in  Alexander, 
the  real  selfishness  of  his  chamcter  is  evinced  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Aristotle.  The  latter,  having  published 
some  of  his  works,  is  sharply  rebuked  by  the  conquer¬ 
or,  who  says  to  him,  “  Now  that  you  have  done  this, 
what  advantage  have  I,  your  pupil,  over  the  rest  of 
mankind,  since  you  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  others 
to  possess  the  knowledge  which  before  was  only  im¬ 
parted  to  me  ?  ”  What  can  be  more  narrow  and  selfish 
than  this  ?  Even  the  current  standard  of  moruls  in 
Alexander’s  time  would  condemn  it  as  excessive 
meanness. 

We  must  not  omit  to  record  the  last  days  of  ono 
that  figures  in  Alexander’s  annals,  and  is  hardly  less 
famous  than  the  conqueror  himself :  we  mean  his 
noble  horse,  Bucephalus.  This  animal,  more  renowned 
than  any  other  of  his  race,  died  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspcs.  Craterus  was  ordered  to  superintend  the 
building  of  two  cities,  one  on  each  side  of  this  river. 
The  object  was  to  secure  the  passage  in  future.  That 
on  tho  left  bank  was  called  Nica,a ,  the  other  Buccph - 
ala ,  in  honor  of  the  favorite  horse,  which  expired  in 
battle  without  a  wound,  being  worn  out  by  age,  heat, 
and  over-exertion.  He  wns  then  thirty  years  old.  He 
was  a  large,  powerful,  and  spirited  horse,  and  xvould 
allow  no  one  but  Alexander  to  mount  him.  From  n 
mark  of  a  bull’s  head  imprinted  on  him,  he  derived  his 
name,  Bucephalus ;  though  some  say  that  lie  was  so 
culled  in  consequence  of  having  in  his  forehead  a  white 
mark  resembling  a  bull’s  head. 

Once  this  famous  charger,  whose  duties  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  field  of  battle,  was  intercepted,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tho  Uxians.  Alexander  caused  u 
proclamation  to  be  mnde,  that,  if  Bucephalus  were  not 
restored,  he  would  wage  a  war  of  extirpation  nguinst 
tho  whole  nation.  The  restoration  of  the  animal 
instantly  followed  the  receipt  of  this  notification  ;  so 
great  was  Alexander’s  regurd  for  his  horse,  and  so 
great  the  terror  of  his  name  among  the  barbarians. 
“  Thus  far,”  writes  Arrian,  “  let  Bucephalus  bo  honored 
by  me,  for  the  sake  of  his  master.” 


CHAPTER  CCCXXI1. 

280  to  140  B  C. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  States,  or  Roman 
Conquest. 

A  further  account  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
is  not  required  here;  and  indeed  their  history  presents 
only  a  series  of  uninteresting  revolutions.  The  Gre¬ 
cian  people  had  now  lost  their  political  distinction.  A 
few  efforts  only  were  made  to  revive  tho  expiring 
spirit  of  liberty.  Demosthenes  had  labored  somewhat 
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to  this  effect,  and  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Macedon  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion  suited  far  better  the  timid 
and  languid  temper  of  the  people.  When  Antipatcr 
governed  Greece,  subsequently  to  Alexander’s  death,  he 
demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  But  this  Demosthenes  prevented,  by  resorting 
to  suicide.  Among  the  efforts  made  to  vindicate  the 
national  freedom,  anil  indeed  the  last  one,  was  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Ac/ucati  league ,  which  was  a  union  of 
twelve  of  the  smaller  states,  for  this  object.  But  before 
*c  speak  more  particularly  of  this,  a  short  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece. 

A  body  of  this  people  had  emigrated  into  Pannouia, 
the  part  of  Hungary  immediately  south  and  west  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  same  time  that  another  horde  crossed 
the  Al,  >s,  and  planted  themselves  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  portion  which  settled  in  Pannonia  afterwards 
extended  their  sway  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
under  the  command  of  Cambaules.  Subsequently  to 
his  period,  three  bodies  of  invaders  went  forth,  one  of 
which,  under  its  leader,  Bolgius,  attacked  Macedonia 
and  Illyricum.  They  were  encountered  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  was  overcome  and  slain  280  B.  C.,  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  Selcucus.  Following 
this  event,  the  Gauls  retired  ;  but  in  the  next  year,  Bren- 
nus  and  Acichorius,  who  had  in  the  preceding  year 
commanded  the  army  which  attacked  Piconia,  led  a 
vast  body  of  Gauls,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  against 
Greece. 

They  were  checked  for  some  time  at  Thermopylae 
by  a  powerful  Grecian  army,  assembled  to  oppose 
them,  headed  by  the  Athenians.  The  barbarians  had 
no  defensive  armor,  except  a  shield ;  their  weapons 
were  a  javelin  and  a  large,  pointless,  cutting  sword  ; 
their  mode  of  fighting  was  irregular;  and  they  strove 
in  vain  to  penetrate  the  firm  barrier  of  Grecian  spears 
that  stretched  entirely  across  the  narrow  valley.  This 
pass,  however,  they  eventually  turned,  by  drawing  off 
a  portion  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  defence  of  a  town 
of  the  jEtolian  territory,  which  the  Gauls  had  reached 
in  another  quarter,  and  where  they  had  committed  the 
most  dreadful  excesses  upon  its  inhabitants. 

After  this,  they  attacked  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  in  Phocis.  Here  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
oss  by  the  natives,  aided  by  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
:iqn,  and  by  the  superstitious  terrors  attached  to  the 
pot.  Of  this  circumstance  the  Phocians  availed  them¬ 
selves  with  great  dexterity,  having  learned  beforehand 
the  response  of  the  oracle,  that  “  the  god  would  protect 
nis  own.”  The  miserable  remnant  of  the  army  under 
Brennus  ai  rived  at  length  in  the  encampment  of  their 
countrymen,  when  their  commander,  who  had  been 
dangerously  wounded,  is  said  to  have  wilfully  hastened 
his  death  through  shame.  Before  the  passage  at  Ther- 
mopvla;  had  been  won,  a  body  of  Gauls  had  ravaged 
/Etoiia,  whence  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
u  hole  invading  army  was  finally  destroyed  at  the  River 
Sperchius,  in  Thessaly. 

The  Achaean  league  was  formed  280  B.  C.,  at  first 
by  four  Achaean  states.  Soon  afterward  it  was  joined 
by  other  cities  of  Achaia.  These  all  combined  for  the 
purposes  of  reciprocal  defence  and  common  regulation. 
About  thirty  years  after  its  origin,  Aratus  having  head¬ 
ed  a  revolution  in  Sicyon,  united  that  important  city  to 
the  league,  and  was  subsequently  general  or  president 
of  the  confederation. 

The  citadel  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  strongest  for¬ 


tresses  in  Greece,  was  the  most  important  of  all  to 
any  person  ambitious  of  empire,  being  set  on  a  lofty 
mountain  in  the  isthmus.  It  gave  to  its  possessor  not 
only  the  command  of  the  rich  and  populous  Corinth, 
but  also  the  power  of  impeding  all  land  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  peninsula  and  the  continent  of  Greece. 
I  his  citadel,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Antigonus 
Gonutus  was  surprised  and  taken  by  Aratus,  and  the 
resuit  was,  that  much  of  Southern  Greece  was  relieved 
from  the  ascendency  of  Macedonia.  In  this  contest 
the  Achoeun  league  was  assisted  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  the  king  of  Egypt. 

But  in  the  year  226  B.  C.,  Cleomenes,  who  had 
become  king  of  Sparta  after  that  state  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  several  severe  contests,  determined  to  assert 
the  predominance  of  his  country  in  Greece,  and  made 
war  upon  the  Aclueans.  lie  obtained  some  important 
victories,  and  won  Argos  and  Corinth  from  the  league. 
They  were,  however,  taken  from  him  not  long  ulfor- 
ward,  in  a  battle  which  was  obstinately  contested  ;  but 
at  length  the  Lacediemonian  force  was  irrecoverably 
broken  and  put  to  rout.  Sparta  was  captured,  but  the 
Lacedaemon iuns  were  left  by  the  conquerors  in  the 
possession  of  their  independence. 

Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  follow 
the  fate  of  all  the  nations  within  the  grasp  of  Roman 
ambition.  Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended,  and 
that  of  their  subjugation  was  at  hand.  The  Romans 
had  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  contemporary 
nations,  and  were  fast  extending  their  conquests  toward 
the  East.  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Romans  into  Greece,  was  an  invitation  from  the  yEto- 
lians  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  they  had  with  Macedonia. 
Roman  commissioners  were  appointed,  who  decided 
against  Philip  V.,  the  Macedonian  king,  lie  yielded  to 
the  decision,  and  died  soon  after.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  Perseus,  his  son.  The  Romans  declared  war  against 
this  prince,  upon  pretexts  which  are  now  scarcely 
intelligible. 

The  Achacans  had  suppressed  a  revolt  at  Lacedte- 
tnon,  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  in  189  B.  C.  They  hud  also  been  able  to  suppress 
an  attempt  of  the  Mcsseniuns  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  league.  In  every  transaction  in  Greece, 
whether  invited  or  not,  the  Romans  now  claimed  und 
exercised  the  right  of  interference;  and  their  dispute 
with  Perseus  seems  to  have  commenced  on  the  same 
principle.  lie  had  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  the  Achacans,  who  hud  for  a  long  time  shown  to  the 
Macedonians  every  symptom  of  hatred  short  of  actual 
war.  The  Romans  encouraged  the  Aehteans  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  this  policy. 

War  was  declared  by  the  Romans  against  Macedon 
172  B.  C.  Perseus  was  at  first  joined  by  the  Bo-otiuns  ; 
but  their  courage  failing  them,  they  abandoned  the 
cause.  They  were  not  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
Romans  by  this  movement.  That  people  punished  such 
individuals  ns  had  been  active  against  them,  and  broke 
up  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  In  the  curly  part  of  the 
contest,  Perseus  obtained  some  successes,  upon  which 
he  offered  to  make  peace  on  the  same  terms  with  those 
which  had  been  exacted  from  Philip ;  but  the  Roman 
general  demunded  that  he  should  submit  to  the  diserj- 
tion  of  the  senate,  thus  ucting  upon  the  avowed  Roman 
principle  of  increasing  the  arrogance  of  their  tone 
upon  uny  defeat,  und  manifesting  moderation  only  it, 
success  —  a  base  und  contemptible  principle. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  Perseus  was  completely 


routed  nt  Pydnn  by  Paulus  .Emilius.  He  was  shortly 
after  made  prisoner,  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  exhibited 
in  triumph,  after  which  he  died  in  prison  from  ill  usage. 
His  kingdom  was  broken  up  into  districts,  which  were 
allowed  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  but  were  made 
tributary  to  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  each  district 
were  forbidden  to  contract  marriages,  or  make  bargains, 
in  reference  to  land,  with  those  of  nny  other,  and  no 
timber  was  allowed  to  be  cut  for  ship-building.  This 
settlement  was  completed  in  the  year  167  B.  C. 

The  Illyrians,  having  joined  Perseus  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  were  totally  subdued.  But  an  exploit,  most 
characteristic  of  the  Romans,  was  performed  in  Epirus. 
The  Epirotes  had  commenced  hostilities  against  Rome, 
during  the  war  of  Perseus,  in  consequence  of  the  op¬ 
pressive  treatment  which  they  received  ;  but  they  were 
shortly  compelled  to  submit.  After  their  submission 
had  been  accepted,  troops  were  introduced,  under  false 
pretences,  into  their  towns ;  the  towns,  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their 
inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  were  sold  as 
slaves. 

The  Rhodians  had  been  put  in  possession  of  Lycia 
and  Caria  by  the  Romans.  The  Lycians  refused  to 
submit,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  Rome  against 
the  Rhodians,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing 
them.  Subsequently,  the  Rhodians  had  offered  to 
arrange  a  peace,  as  mediators  between  Rome  and 
Perseus.  For  these  offences,  they  were  obliged  to 
put  to  death  all  who  had  spoken  against  Rome,  and 
to  give  up  both  Lycia  and  Caria  to  the  all-grasping 
power  of  that  stale. 

The  reward  of  the  Achceans  for  their  unfailing  fidel¬ 
ity  as  allies  of  Rome,  was  that,  ns  soon  ns  the  Romans 
were  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  their  voluntary 
services,  they  strove  to  weaken  them  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  they  might  be  the  less  able  to  withstand 
oppression.  Three  years  after  the  return  of  the  Roman 
general  yEmilius  to  Italy,  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  was  sent 
into  Greece,  and  instructed  to  sever  ns  many  cities  ns 
possible  from  the  Achtean  league.  This  object  was, 
to  some  extent,  effected. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece, 
Philopcemen  was  selected  to  command  the  forces  of 
the  Achtean  cities.  He  was  an  admirable  man  ;  but 
in  one  instance  he  stained  his  character  by  his  conduct 
toward  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  whom  he  cruelly 
i  butchered  when  the  city  of  Sparta  was  taken  by  him. 
He  was,  however,  called  to  suffer  in  his  turn  ;  for,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  was  taken  prisoner  when 
besieging  Messenc.  The  Messenians  were  so  rejoiced 
to  possess  this  illustrious  man  in  bondage,  that  they 
dragged  him  in  chains  to  the  public  theatre,  for  crowds 
to  gaze  upon  him.  At  night,  he  was  put  into  a  dun¬ 
geon,  and  .the  jailer  carried  to  him  a  dose  of  poison. 
He  calmly  received  the  cup,  and  having  learned  that 
most  of  his  friends  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  said, 
“Then  I  find  we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,”  and 
drinking  off  the  fatal  draught  without  one  murmur, 
laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

The  Romans  had,  in  effect,  conquered  Greece  by 
1  their  arts,  before  they  made  use  of  their  arms.  They 
had  corrupted  many  of  the  principal  Greeks,  and  on 
specious  pretences  they  marched  their  legions  against 
this  once  renowned  people.  The  consul  Mummius 
1 1  completed  the  war  which  Metellus  commenced.  The 
former,  arriving  with  a  powerful  army,  sent  Metellus 


and  his  forces  back  into  Macedonia.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  which  Metellus  had  before 
approached.  In  that  city.  Hiatus,  the  Achtran  leader, 
had  shut  himself  up.  The  besiegers  were  careless 
through  the  confidence  of  strength,  and  the  Achienns, 
making  a  sudden  sally,  drove  in  their  outposts,  nnd 
killed  and  wounded  numbers  of  them.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  they  came  out  and  offered  battle.  The 
consul  eagerly  embraced  it.  The  Achntan  cavalry 
fled  at  the  first  onset,  but  the  foot  maintained  the  fight 
with  desperate  resolution  against  an  enemy  superior  in 
strength.  At  length  they  were  broken  by  an  attack  in 
flank,  and  finally  routed.  Had  Discus  now  retreated 
into  Corinth,  assembled  the  relics  of  the  vanquished 
army,  and  prepared  for  a  resolute  defence,  he  might 
probably  have  obtained  some  tolerable  terms  for  his 
country,  from  the  eager  desire  of  Mummius  to  finish 
the  war  before  the  expiration  of  his  command.  Instead 
of  this,  he  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  his  wife 
to  save  her  from  captivity,  and  then  ended  his  own  life 
by  poison. 

Abandoned  by  their  leader,  the  Achseans  made  no 
attempt  at  defence.  They  silently  withdrew  tn  the 
following  night,  and  most  of  the  Corinthians  did  the 
same.  ’  The  gates  were  left  open  ;  but  Mummius  de¬ 
layed  for  a  time  to  enter,  from  fear  of  an  ambuscade. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  engagement,  he  entered  the 
city.  He  cruelly  slaughtered  most  of  the  men  whom 
he  found  there,  sold  the  women  and  children,  and  pil¬ 
laged  and  burnt  the  place,  after  selecting  the  mos 
celebrated  works  of  art,  and  shipping  them  for  Rome. 
The  pretence  for  all  this  destruction  was  the  insult 
offered  to  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  had  been 
sent,  ten  in  number,  to  assist  the  consul  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  The  true  motive  was  the  wish  to 
deprive  the  Achseans  of  a  fortress  important  both 
from  its  strength  and  situation. 

From  this  time  forward,  Greece,  with  the  exception 
of  Thessaly,  was  reduced  to  u  Roman  province,  under 
the  name  of  Achaia ,  nnd  a  Roman  magistrate  was  sent 
out  each  year  to  govern  it.  Thessaly,  as  well  us  Epi 
rus,  was  included  in  the  province  of  Macedonia- 
146  B.  C. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXIII. 

146  B.  C-  to  A.  D.  1454. 

Roman  Dominion. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Achnian  confederacy,  the  his 
tory  of  Greece  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  that  of 
an  oppressed  and  degraded  province.  The  form  of 
government  in  most  of  the  states  was  nominally  repub¬ 
lican,  but  constituted  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  i 
Romans,  and  not  according  to  the  wishes  or  interests 
of  the  people.  The  wealthier  classes  retained  nil  the 
authority  in  their  hands ;  and  if  any  person  was  ag¬ 
grieved  by  a  decision  of  the  magistrates,  the  appeal 
was  not  to  a  tribunal  of  a  more  popular  character,  but 
to  the  Roman  governor.  This  condition  of  depend¬ 
ency  continued  for  more  than  four  succeeding  centu¬ 
ries.  The  evils  of  oppression  and  rapine  were  thus  long 
endured,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  a  people,  who^ 
always  superior  in  arts  nnd  literature,  had  at  one 
period  been  the  terror  of  the  Oriental  world,  by  theii 
military  prowess. 

Some  benefits  resulted  from  the  Roman  sway  over 
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<  Jreece,  such  as  protection  against  foreign  war,  and 
•he  diminution  ot  civil  broils.  These  were  consider¬ 
able,  but  hardly  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  evils. 
‘  So  far  as  the  characters  of  men  are  determined  by 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  we  need  not 
doubt  that  the  Roman  conquest  was  most  pernicious  to 
(hat  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  that,  even  though  we  exclude 
the  positive  oppression  and  spoliation  they  so  often 
suffered,  the  stagnation  of  energy  resulting  from  their 
servitude  was  more  destructive,  both  to  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness,  than  the  storms  of  their  turbulent  independ¬ 
ence.” 

But  though  Greece  had  lost  all  political  importance, 
it  was  not  the  less,  under  the  empire  of  Rome,  the 
intellectual  head  of  the  civilized  world,  the  centre  of 
art,  philosophy,  and  literature.  The  influence  of 
Grecian  models  produced  whatever  of  excellence  was 
attained  in  these  departments  by  the  Romans.  No 
Roman  youth,  of  high  birth  or  wealth,  was  thought  to 
have  received  an  accomplished  education,  without  a 
visit  to  Athens,  and  a  course  of  instruction  under  its 
professors  of  eloquence.  But  whatever  aid  Greece 
afforded  to  the  leading  minds  of  other  countries,  it  gave 
birth  to  few  or  none  during  this  period  of  its  existence. 

The  political  subjection  of  the  Greeks  produced  a 
subserviency  among  the  mass  which  was  deeply  to  be 
deplored.  The  acute  and  versatile  genius  of  the  nation 
enabled  them,  as  they  led  the  way  in  all  the  more  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  to  be  also  singularly  successful  in  devising 
the  most  ingenious  methods  of  self-debasement.  De¬ 
praved  and  impoverished  as  they  were  by  the  manner 
of  their  government,  they  poured  out  swarms  of  adven¬ 
turers  to  seek  their  fortunes  as  buffoons,  as  parasites, 
\s  ready  instruments  of  every  low  and  contemptible 
service.  The  favor  of  the  proconsul,  in  particular, 
was  to  be  courted  by  flattery  and  corrupt  fawning, 
and  to  be  maintained  in  its  exclusiveness  by  defama¬ 
tion  of  all  rivals. 

Great  as  were  the  mischiefs  springing  from  the 
grasping  policy  of  Rome,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
that  her  conquests  were,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  lamented 
by  the  world.  We  may  not  see  the  end  of  a  mighty 
scheme  of  action  carried  through  at  a  vast  expense  of 
blood  and  suffering ;  yet  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  a  beneficent  Providence  has  an  end  in  view,  justi¬ 
fying  the  expenditure  at  which  it  is  reached.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  successive  conquests  made  by  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Rome  over  Greece,  were  the  appointed,  as 
they  were  the  most  effectual  means,  of  preparing  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  one  furnished 
a  common  language,  the  other  established  a  common 
government ;  and  by  the  joint  working  of  both,  an 
easy  and  unrestricted  communication  was  insured, 
through  all  that  portion  of  the  world  which  was  then 
civilized.  In  the  lifetime  of  a  single  person,  Christian¬ 
ity  was  preached  from  Syria  to  Spain  ;  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  Grecian  Asia  that  churches  arose  most 
rapidly,  and  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

As  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  from  this  time,  merge  in 
those  of  Rome,  so  its  history  is  more  properly  that  of 
Rome,  not  merely  until  the  extinction  of  the  Western 
Umpire  of  Rome,  A.  D.  476,  but  until  the  overthrow 
of  tlie  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Turks, 
A.  D.  1454.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  seat  of  dominion 
was  transferred  from  Rome  to  the  Grecian  city  of  By¬ 
zantium,  the  sceptre  came  gradually  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grecian  race ;  but  still  the  story  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  is  best  treated  as  a  sequel  to  that  of 


Rome.  That  empire,  long  sunk  in  debility  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  gave  way,  at  last,  to  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
a  formidable  Asiatic  tribe,  who  gained  a  footing  in 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century.  All  the  provinces 
o!  the  empire,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  inclusive 
ot  Greece,  received  from  the  conquerors  the  name  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  Having  now  sketched  the  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  shall  briefly 
mention  the  principal  islands,  and  then  give  a  view  of 
the  social  state  of  this  renowned  people,  in  early  days 


CHAPTER  CCCXX1V. 

The  Greek  Islands  —  Macedon  —  Thrace. 

Thf.  islands  embraced  in  the  TEgean  Sea,  now  the 
Archipelago ,  were  grouped  by  the  ancients  under 
two  heads  —  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades.  The  for¬ 
mer  were  so  called  from  being  arranged  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  manner  around  the  Island  of  Delos.  These  lay 
between  Euboea  and  Crete.  The  Sporades  are  the 
various  other  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Europe  ;  the  latter  were  called  the  Northern 
Sporades  and  the  former  the  Southern  Sporades.  The 
Ionian  Islands  have  been  mentioned  as  being  to  the 
west  of  Greece,  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  We  shall  begin  our 
account  of  the  islands,  with  those  which  lie  east  of 
Greece,  and  proceed  thence  to  Crete  ;  we  shall  then 
speak  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  Southern  Sporades 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Thasos,  now  Thaso ,  or  Tasso ,  is  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  about  forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  was 
anciently  proverbial  for  its  fertility.  Its  wine  was  fa¬ 
mous,  and  its  marble  quarries  in  high  repute.  The  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  island  had  the  same  name.  According  to  an- 
cient  legends,  long  before  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Phoenicians  came  hither,  led  by  Thasos,  in 
search  of  his  sister  Europa,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
Jupiter.  The  island  was  afterward  colonized  by  set¬ 
tlers  from  Paros.  There  were  gold  mines  here,  and 
the  people  became  so  rich  as  to  tempt  the  Milesians 
to  besiege  them,  492  B.  C.  They  were  afterward 
reduced  by  the  Persians  under  Mardonius,  and  subse¬ 
quently  received  the  army  of  Xerxes,  upon  which  cer¬ 
emony  they  expended  four  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
The  island  passed  successively  to  the  Athenians,  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  Romans.  It  has  long  been  held  by  the 
Turks,  who  govern  it  by  means  of  an  aga.  The 
population  is  about  six  thousand,  chiefly  Gft-eks.  It  is 
still  fertile,  producing  oil,  maize,  honey,  and  timber, 
with  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Samothrace,  now  Samotraki,  thirty-eight  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  twenty  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  is  famous  in  ancient  history  for  a  deluge,  which 
happened  before  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  and  inun¬ 
dated  the  country,  reaching  the  very  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  probably  first  peopled  by  Thracians, 
and  subsequently  by  Pelasginn  settlers.  The  people 
were  very  religious,  and  the  place  was  esteemed  sa¬ 
cred.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cabiri,  which  was  attended  with  such  obscenities  that 
many  of  the  old  authors,  finding  it  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  them,  declared  them  to  be  mysteries  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  reveal.  The  island  was  a  safe  asy¬ 
lum  for  fugitives.  The  people  were  first  governed 
by  kings,  but  afterward  the  government  was  demo¬ 
cratic.  They  joined  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  one  of 
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their  ships  was  distinguished  for  its  exploits  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Salamis.  The  island  is  said  to  contain  a  moun¬ 
tain  so  high  that  the  plains  of  Troy  may  be  seen  from 
the  top.  At  present  it  belongs  to  Turkey. 

Imbros ,  now  Imbro ,  is  eighteen  miles  south-east  of 
Samothmce,  and  twenty-two  north-east  of  Lemnos. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  population  consists 
of  four  thousand  Greeks.  It  was  early  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  but  was  taken  by  the  Persians  508  B.  C. 
It  was  afterward  subject  to  Athens,  Macedon,  Perga- 
mus,  and  the  Romans.  In  modem  times,  it  has  been 
j  held  by  the  Turks. 

Lemnos ,  now  Stalimene,  has  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  Greeks.  It  is  hilly,  and  produces  wine, 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruits.  It  is  known  in  ancient 
mythology  as  the  island  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  on  being 

1  Kicked  out  of  heaven  for  his  impudence.  He  was  the 
;  god  of  fire,  and  established  his  forges  in  Lemnos,  for 
he  was  also  a  blacksmith.  There  was  once  a  volcano 

J  on  the  island,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  this  fable. 
A  terrible  story  is  related  of  the  wotnen  of  this  place, 
who  are  said,  in  ancient  days,  to  have  murdered  all  the 
men  except  Troas,  the  king.  Afterward,  the  Pelasgi 
being  driven  out  of  Attica,  went  to  Lemnos,  carrying 
off  with  them  some  Athenian  women.  These  had  chil¬ 
dren,  who  despised  their  half  brethren,  born  of  Pelas- 
gian  women  ;  and  hence  the  Pelasgians  murdered  both 
their  children  and  their  mothers.  On  account  of  these 
atrocities,  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name  in  ancient  times. 
The  island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under  Miltia- 
des.  Here  was  a  famous  labyrinth,  some  ruins  of 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  island  is 
noted  for  a  kind  of  chalk,  called  Leninian  earth ,  sup- 
nosed  to  have  wonderful  medicinal  properties. 

Eubcea,  now  Negropont,  lay  along  the  coast  of  At¬ 
tica  and  Baeotia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
narrow  channel  of  Euripus.  This  is  only  sixteen  feet 
across  at  one  point,  and  here  a  bridge  has  been  thrown 
over  it.  The  island  is  ninety  miles  long,  and  from 
five  to  thirty  wide.  The  land  is  generally  elevated. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  quite  lofiy  ;  several  are 
four  thousand  feet  high,  and  that  of  Delphi  is  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet.  The  country 
produces  olives  and  wines,  the  latter  being  kept  in  pig¬ 
skins.  The  island  has  seventy  thousand  inhabitants, 
mostly  Greeks.  They  are  much  annoyed  by  pirates. 
At  Cape  Thcrma  there  are  hot  springs.  On  the  north¬ 
ern  side  there  are  several  small  islands.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  wild  deer  and  boar,  and  the  plains  are  over¬ 
run  with  hares  and  rabbits.  There  is  not  a  stream 
deserving  the  name  of  river  in  the  whole  island.  The 
town  of  Egripos,  anciently  Chalcis,  is  defended  with 
walls:  it  has  narrow  streets  and  capacious  houses. 
Outside  of  the  town  is  a  suburb  devoted  to  trade,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  fruits.  This  city  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  an  important  commercial  site. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Eubcea  were  probably  Pe¬ 
lasgians,  who,  doubtless,  settled  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean,  as  well  as  the  main  land  of  Greece,  before 
historic  times.  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  founded  by 
the  Athenians,  before  the  Trojan  war.  At  a  very 
early  date,  these  were  independent  but  allied  towns, 
w  hich  had  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
holding  dominion  over  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and 
sending  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedon  and  Thrace, 
and  even  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  A  war  took  place  between 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  which  Thucydides  regards  as  one 

of  the  oldest  on  record.  It  seems  not  to  have  lasted 
long,  for  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.,  the  people  were  still 
flourishing,  being  governed  by  their  wealthier  citizens. 
After  this,  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  who  invaded  the  island,  captured  it,  inflicted  great 
severities  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  dependence  on  Attica.  In  the  wars  with  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  the  Eubceans  took  part  with  the  Greeks. 
They  revolted  from  the  Athenians  445  B.  C.,  but  were 
soon  reduced  by  Pericles.  They  came  successively  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  the  Romans, 
the  Venetians,  and  finally  the  Turks.  The  people  j 
took  part  in  the  late  revolution  against  Turkey,  and 
the  island  now  forms  an  independent  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Its  barbarous  modern  name 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Egripos. 

We  come  now  to  the  Cyclades.  Andros ,  now  An - 
dro ,  six  miles  south-east  of  Negropont,  is  very  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  some  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  long  and 
eight  broad  ;  the  population  is  eighteen  thousand.  An¬ 
dros,  or  Castro,  is  the  chief  town  :  beside  this,  there 
are  sixty-six  villages.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  fine  ( 
gardens  produce  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  dec. 

Six  thousand  pounds  of  silk  are  annually  exported.  , 
Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  together,  and  bread  is 
made  of  the  mixed  grains.  This  island  received  its 
name  from  the  son  of  one  of  its  kings,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Tenos ,  now  Tino ,  is  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  produces  wine  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  The  chief  town  is  called  Tenos.  Ceos, 
now  Zeos,  or  Zeo,  thirteen  miles  from  Cape  Colonna, 
is  fourteen  miles  long  and  ten  wide.  It  consists  of  a 
mountain  called  St.  Elias ,  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea. 

It  produces  wine,  barley,  cotton,  silk,  and  sheep.  It 
has  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Anciently,  this  island 
had  four  considerable  cities,  of  which  one  was  lulus, 
the  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible.  Several  eminent 
Greeks  were  natives  of  Ceos,  among  whom  was  Si¬ 
monides.  It  appears  that  the  people  were  Ionians 
from  Athens  ;  they  furnished  some  vessels  to  the  Greek 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Gyaros ,  now  Ghioura 
is  four  miles  long  and  three  w  ide.  It  is,  at  present,  onl> 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  Romans  used  it  as  a  place 
of  banishment.  Syros ,  now  Syra,  is  east  of  Delos, 
is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  fertile  in  corn 
and  wine.  The  inhabitants  anciently  lived  to  a  great 
age,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  My  conus, 
now  Myconi,  separated  from  Delos  by  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  is  ten  miles  long  and  two  to  six  wide.  It  is 
mountainous,  nnd  not  fertile,  yet  it  produces  some  corn 
and  cotton.  Population,  four  thousand.  Ancient  fable 
represents  the  Centaur,  killed  by  Hercules,  as  buried 
here  ;  hence  the  proverb,  to  put  all  things  under  one 
Myconus.  The  people  were  poor,  and  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  parasiticul  to  the  rich  ;  hence,  Mycmian 
guests  was  a  term  for  people  w  ho  invited  themselves 
to  dinner. 

Delos ,  now  Dclo ,  is  deemed  the  central  island  of  the 
Cyclades.  The  ancient  legend  represents  it  us  origi- 
nally  a  floating  island,  raised  from  the  sea  by  Neptune. 

It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo  und  Diana, 
who  were  said  to  have  been  bom  there. 

“  Latona  once,  on  Dclo'*  isle, 

Gave  to  the  world  a  matchless  pair  — 

Apollo,  who  makes  nature  smile. 

Whose  shoulders  glow  with  golden  hair  ‘  J 
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And  Dian,  goddess  of  the  chase, 

Whose  shafts  unerring  ever  fly, 

Sole  sovereign  of  the  female  race, 

Nocturnal  empress  of  the  sky.” 

The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  was  very  celebrated. 
It  was  held  in  such  veneration,  that  the  Persians,  who 
had  pillaged  and  profaned  most  of  the  other  temples 
of  Greece,  never  once  offered  violence  to  this,  but 
regarded  it  with  the  most  awful  reverence.  The  island 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Athenians  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus;  they  ordained  that  no  one  should  die  or 
be  buried  there.  They  instituted  a  festival  called  the 
Delia. ,  which  returned  every  fifth  year.  The  general 
of  Mithridates  desolated  the  island,  and  it  is  now  little 
more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 

Cythnus ,  now  Thermia,  was  near  Ceos,  and  famous 
for  its  cheese.  Seriphus ,  now  Serpho,  was  barren  and 
uncultivated.  The  Romans  banished  criminals  to  this 
island.  Here  Cassius  Severus  was  exiled,  and  here  he 
died.  The  frogs  of  this  place  were  said  never  to  croak 
till  taken  to  some  other  spot,  when  they  became  very 
noisy  and  clamorous.  Siphnos ,  now  Sip  ha  n  to,  has 
fine  harbors,  and  produces  excellent  fruit.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  were  noted  for  their  depravity.  They,  however, 
manifested  spirit  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  refused  to 
give  the  homage  of  earth  and  water.  They  had  gold 
mines,  till,  refusing  a  tribute  to  Apollo,  these  were  inun¬ 
dated  and  disappeared.  The  air  is  so  wholesome,  that 
many  of  the  natives  live  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old. 

Faros,  now  Paro,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  population,  four  thousand.  The  mountain  of 
Marpessus  abounds  in  the  celebrated  white  marble  used 
by  the  ancient  sculptors.  The  island  was  colonized 
by  the  Civ  ans,  and  attained  great  prosperity.  It  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Darius,  and  furnished  sailors  for  the  Persian 
fleet.  It  was  afterwards  made  tributary  to  Athens.  It 
became  subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  then  to  the  Romans, 
and,  like  the  other  Cyclades,  to  the  Venetians,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Russians  made  it  the  station  of  their  fleet. 
The  celebrated  Greek  Chronicle,  now  in  the  museum 
of  Oxford,  was  found  here.  Anliparos  is  a  small 
island,  near  to  Paros.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
wonderful  grotto,  discovered  about  two  centuries  ago. 

Naxos,  now  Naxia,  six  miles  from  Paros,  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  being  one  hundred  and  five 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  pro¬ 
duces  corn,  oil,  fruit,  silk,  and  abounds  in  game. 
It  has  forty  villages  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Bacchus  was  anciently  the  chief  deity  of  the  island. 
The  capital  was  called  Naxos.  The  island  was  col¬ 
onized  by  the  Corsicans  :  the  people  were  governed  by 
kings,  but  afterward  exchanged  their  government  for 
a  republic.  Pisistratus  subjected  them  to  Athens,  and 
the  island,  in  later  times,  experienced  many  vicissitudes. 

Melos,  now  Milo,  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It , was  colonized  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  an  early 
date,  and  enjoyed  its  independence  for  seven  hundred 
years.  Having  offended  the  Athenians,  the  island  was 
taken,  the  men  slain,  the  women  and  children  made 
slaves,  and  the  country  left  a  scene  of  desolation. 
It  was  repeoplcd  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  original 
inhabitants,  in  part,  returned.  The  other  islands  in  this 
quarter — Amorgos,  now  Amerigo;  Astypalaia,  now 
Stamphalia ;  Ios,  now  Nio;  Thera,  now  Santorin;  and 
some  others,  are  of  no  particular  note  or  celebrity. 
Carpal hos ,  now  Scarpanto,  lies  between  Rhodes  and 
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Crete  :  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  its  history  is 
little  known. 

Crete,  now  Candia,  is  the  largest  of  the  Greek  islands, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  and  six  to  thirty  wide. 
It  is  very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  wine,  oil,  sugar, 
hone)  gums,  lemons,  oranges,  and  various  other  fruits. 
The  c  uef  town  is  Candia,  strongly  fortified  ;  it  has 
twelve  Hundred  inhabitants;  population  of  the  island, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  it  was  very  populous,  and  had  one  hundred 
cities.  It  is  traversed  by  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  Psiiorite,  or  Monte  Jova,  the  ancient  Ida, 
which  is  covered  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow. 
It  is  said  that  Jupiter  was  educated  here  by  the  Cory- 
bantes,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  the  Cretans  boasted 
that  they  could  show  his  tomb.  About  1400  B.  C., 
Minos,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  whom 
the  latter  carried  off  from  Phoenicia,  was  king  of  Crete, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  excellent  laws,  his  justice, 
and  his  moderation.  He  was  called  the  “  favorite  of 
the  gods,”  the  “  confidant  of  Jupiter,”  and  the  “  wise 
legislator.”  Afler  death,  the  poets  assigned  him  the 
office  of  supreme  judge  in  ti  e  infernal  regions. 


Theseus  and  the  Athenian  Youths  before  Minos. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  Theseus,  who  was  sent 
by  the  Athenians,  with  six  other  youths  and  sc\eti 
maidens,  as  their  annual  tribute  to  Minos,  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  dreadful  monster,  who  dwelt 
in  a  labyrinth.  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  fell  in 
love  with  Theseus,  and  gave  him  a  thread  when  he 
entered  the  labyrinth,  by  means  of  which  lie  found  his 
way  out,  after  having  killed  the  Minotaur.  He  per¬ 
suaded  Minos  to  give  up  the  tribute,  and  returned,  with 
his  companions,  safely  to  Athens.  Crete  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Romans,  and  was  long  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  empire.  In  A.  D.  823,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  and  was  afterwards  subject  to  the  Venetians 
for  four  centuries.  In  1G69,  it  >vas  taken  by  the  ’1  urks, 
the  capital  having  been  invested  for  twenty  years  — 
the  longest  siege  in  modern  times.  About  fifteen 
years  since,  it  was  given  by  the  sultan  of  'I  urkey  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  it  is  now  a  dependency  of  Egypt. 

The  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Ionian  Sen,  to  the  west 
of  Greece,  have  been  noticed  in  the  geographical  view 
of  that  country.  Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  is  on  the  east  of 
Epirus.  It  was  early  colonized  from  Colchis.  Here 
Homer  places  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses.  Paxus, 
now  Paxo,  lies  eight  miles  south-east  of  Corfu,  and  is 
nearly  covered  with  olive  trees.  It  has  some  com 
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merce,  and  a  population  of  four  thousand.  Santa 
Maura ,  the  ancient  Leucadia ,  is  celebrated  for  the 
promontory  called  the  “  Lover’s  Leap,”  from  whence 
Sappho  plunged  into  the  sea.  Cephalonia  is  the  largest 
of  the  group,  being  forty  miles  in  length.  Oil,  musca¬ 
dine  wine,  cotton,  and  honey  are  its  principal  produc¬ 
tions.  Its  inhabitants  accompanied  Ulysses  to  theT  rojan 
war.  Ithaka ,  now  Theaki,  lies  between  Ccplmloua  and 
the  continent.  Homer  makes  this  a  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses.  Zanle ,  the  ancient 
Zacynthus,  produces  currants,  of  which  it  exports  annual¬ 
ly  nearly  eight  million  pounds.  Cerigo,  the  ancient 
Cythera,  abounds  with  hares,  quails,  turtle,  and  falcon. 
Here  was  a  famous  temple  to  Venus,  it  being  supposed 
nat  this  goddess  rose  from  the  sea  on  the  shore.  In 
1815  these  islands  were  formed  into  an  independent 
state,  called  the  Ionian  Republic ,  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain. 

Macedonia  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  we 
need  only  add  a  few  particulars.  It  was  situated  be¬ 
tween  Thrace,  Epirus,  and  Greece.  Its  boundaries 
varied  at  different  times.  The  kingdom  was  founded 
by  Caranus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  814  B.  C. 
Philip  was  one  of  his  descendants.  This  sovereign,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  ancient  times,  extended 
his  dominions  by  conquering  the  adjacent  tribes,  and 
Pliny  says  his  territories  included  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nations.  His  capital  was  at  Pella.  The  people  of  this 
country  were  naturally  warlike,  and  the  “  Macedonian 
phalanx”  was  deemed  almost  invincible  in  the  time 
)f  Philip  and  Alexander.  When  Greece  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  Romans,  (B.  C.  279,)  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Macedon,  displayed  great  talents,  making  two  expe¬ 
ditions  to  Italy.  Macedon  was  taken,  at  last,  by  the 
Romans,  and  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

Thrace  lay  to  the  east  of  Macedon.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  barren.  The  people  were  warlike,  but 
deemed  cruel  and  barbarous  —  sacrificing  their  ene¬ 
mies  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.  The  first  inhabitants 
lived  on  milk  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  and  were  addict¬ 
ed  to  plunder.  Theirearlicst  government  was  monarchi¬ 
cal.  Many  Greeks  settled  here,  and  Thrace  was  deemed, 
at  one  period,  a  part  of  Greece.  It  was  conquered  by 
Alexander,  and  afterward  passed  to  the  Romans,  and 
lastly  to  the  Turks,  who  still  hold  it.  This,  with  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Macedon,  Thessaly,  and  Albania,  are 
now  called  Roumclia.  The  Islands  of  Thasos,  Samo- 
thrace,  and  Imbros  belonged  to  Thrace. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXV. 

General  Views.  —  Extent ,  Divisions,  Pop¬ 
ulation,  Sfc.  —  Cities  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Tiie  extent  of  Greece  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  narrative.  As  it  was  at  no  time  one  com¬ 
pact  empire,  but  different  portions  of  it  were  subject 
to  the  several  states  successively,  as  they  rose  into 
power,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  limits  when  at  the 
highest  point  of  its  dominion.  When  Athens  was  in  the 
ascendant,  Greece  was  perhaps  the  greatest  in  territo¬ 
rial  extent,  unless  the  conquests  of  Alexander  may 
properly  be  considered  as  defining  its  boundaries.  In 
this  case,  it  would  include  not  only  Macedonia,  but  sev¬ 
eral  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

But  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  a  more  limited 
country.  It  embraced  more  territory,  indeed,  than 
modern  Greece  ;  but  even  including  Macedonia,  it 


[  was,  as  we  have  said,  only  about  four  hundred  miles 
j  in  length,  and  contained  an  area  of  not  more  than 
forty  thousand  square  miles. 

The  population  of  Greece,  in  its  most  flourishing 
period,  —  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  —  is  supposed 
to  have  been  three  or  four  million.  Its  military  power, 
which  was  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  adjacent  nations,  was  constituted  rather  bv 
the  bravery  nnd  discipline  of  its  troops,  thnn  by  its 
numbers.  The  institutions,  both  of  Athens  nnd  Lace¬ 
daemon,  and  particularly  of  the  latter,  w’ere  directly 
adapted  nnd  formed  to  make  fighting  citizens,  or  sol¬ 
diers.  This  was  the  case  with  several  other  of  the 
Grecian  states  or  cities.  The  aggregate  military  force 
of  Greece,  was  about  four  hundred  thousand  men. 


Ancient  Watted  City. 

Athens,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Greece,  nnd  itself  furnishing  much  of  its  history, 
was  the  principal  city  of  Greece.  From  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  the  Romans,  nnd 
indeed  subsequently,  by  means  of  its  splendid  ruins, 
it  has  been  a  theme  of  interest  to  the  scholar,  the 
antiquarian,  the  artist,  nnd  the  man  of  taste.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  no  city  of  the  ancient  world 
could  vie  with  it  in  the  beauty  nnd  elegance  of  its 
public  buildings,  its  delectable  groves  and  haunts  o< 
philosophy,  its  statuary,  and  other  works  of  art.  It 
still  retains  in  its  ruins  some  traces  of  its  past  great¬ 
ness,  particularly  in  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus. 

Athens  was  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  jEgina  :  the  modern  Athens  occupies  only  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  ancient.  The  Acrop¬ 
olis,  or  citadel,  stood  upon  a  high  rock,  and  was  capable 
of  strong  defence;  within  it  was  the  Pantheon;  to 
the  west  was  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars’  Hill ;  below,  to 
the  east,  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece.  The  only  consid¬ 
erable  elevation  of  land  was  the  rock  or  mount  on 
which  the  citadel  was  erected,  ns  Athens  w  as  in  fact 
situated  in  a  large  plain.  In  its  most  flourishing  state,  it 
was  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  separate  parts  —  the  upper  city,  or  citadel, 
and  the  lower  city.  The  inhabitants  of  both  amounted 
to  four  hundred  nnd  forty  thousand,  of  w  horn  the  greater 
part  were  slaves.  The  upper  city  w  as  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
adorned  by  nine  gates,  to  one  of  which,  called  the 
Grand  Entrance ,  the  Athenians  ascended  by  steps  cov¬ 
ered  with  white  marble.  The  lower  city  contained 
all  the  buildings  that  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  was 
encompassed  by  substantial  walls. 

Among  the  public  structures  not  named  above, 
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which  the  city  contained  in  the  long  course  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  were  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ;  the  octagonal 
Tower  of  the  Winds;  the  monument  of  Philopappus, 
near  which  was  the  Pnyx,  or  the  place  in  which  the 
popular  assemblies  were  held,  and  whence  the  Athe¬ 
nian  orators  “  thundered  over  Greece  ;  ”  the  choraic 
monument  of  Lysicratus,  called  also  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes ;  Adrian’s  Gate,  and  many  others — some 
of  the  proudest  efforts  of  art  and  genius  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Sparta  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Laconia. 
It  was  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Eurotas,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus.  Its  form  was  circular, 
and  its  circumference  measured  only  six  miles.  The 
houses  were  not  built  close  together,  or  in  the  usual 
compact  form  of  cities,  but  divided  into  different  vil¬ 
lages,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  these  villages  there  were  five,  built  round  an  emi¬ 
nence  at  different  distances,  each  of  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Sparta.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  simple  and  austere  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
were  hostile  to  external  splendor,  and  on  this  account 
their  houses  were  destitute  of  ornaments.  The  great 
square,  or  forum,  however,  in  which  several  streets 
terminated,  was  embellished  with  temples  and  statu¬ 
ary.  It  also  contained  the  public  edifices,  in  which 
the  meetings  of  the  various  bodies  of  magistrates  were 
held. 

The  city  was  adorned  also  with  a  large  number  of 
monuments  in  honor  of  the  gods  and  ancient  heroes. 
Religious  reverence  was  shown  to  the  memory  of  Her- 
:ules,  Tyndarus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Leonidas,  and  others. 
In  the  environs  of  Sparta  were  courses  for  horse  and 
foot  races,  and  places  of  exercises  for  youth,  embow¬ 
ered  by  beautiful  plane-trees.  Indeed,  this 'city  was 
surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vineyards,  olive  and 
plane  trees,  gardens,  and  summer-houses.  It  was  des¬ 
titute  of  walls  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  breasts  of  its  brave 
citizens  were  deemed  an  adequate  defence.  The 
modern  Misitra,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  is  situated 
near  the  ancient  Sparta.  Some  of  the  ruins  of  the 
latter  are  still  visible. 


Ruins  at  Corinth. 


Corinth  was  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  situated  on 
ihe  isthmus  which  separates  the  Morea  from  Attica. 
It  was  founded  in  1520  B.  C.  Lying  between  two 
seas,  it  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  coast.  It  was  long 
and  justly  celebrated.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
hill,  on  which  was  built  the  citadel,  the  hill  bearing  the 


name  of  Acrocorinthus.  This  city  was  one  of  the 
best  peopled  and  most  wealthy  in  Greece.  Including 
the  citadel,  it  was  about  ten  miles  in  circumference. 
The  navigation  round  the  capes  of  Malea  and  Tama¬ 
ras  was  reckoned  so  dangerous,  on  account  of  storms 
and  pirates,  that  merchants  generally  transported  their 
goods  over  the  isthmus,  whence  Corinth  became  the 
mart  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  natives  of  this  city  were  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  working  metals.  The  Corinthian  brass,  —  a 
mixture  of  copper  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver — formed  a  composition  extremely  brilliant  and 
durable.  The  ornaments  on  pottery  ware  are  known 
to  have  been  executed  here  with  inimitable  art.  That 
peculiarly  chaste  and  beautiful  order  of  pillars  which 
are  used  at  this  day,  in  the  decoration  of  buildings, 
took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Corinthian  pillars. 
Its  citizens  made  high  pretensions  to  politeness,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  learning. 

Corinth  enjoyed  its  liberty  and  an  immense  traffic 
till  B.  C.  146,  when  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  then  deemed  the  strongest  city  in  the 
world,  and  was  a  distinguished  seat  of  opulence  and 
the  fine  arts.  After  lying  in  rains  for  many  years,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Csesar.  In  removing  the  rub¬ 
bish,  an  immense  quantity  of  vessels  of  brass  and 
earthen  ware  was  found  and  conveyed  to  Rome. 

Since  the  time  of  Cmsar,  the  city  had  been  often 
burnt,  plundered,  and  subjugated,  till  under  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  the  Turks  it  was  so  decayed,  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  souls  —  one  half 
Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians.  Since  the 
revolution,  it  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  disasters  of 
the  war.  In  the  mind  of  the  Christian  scholar  and  dis¬ 
ciple,  Corinth  is  delightfully  associated  with  the  labors 
of  the  apostle  Paul  there,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  Christian  church  by  means  of 
those  labors. 

Thebes,  the  capital  of  Basotia,  was  built  by  Cad 
mus,  who  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece.  It  was 
situated  on  the  River  Ismenus,  and  had  seven  gates, 
with  walls  upwards  of  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  other  states  of  Greece  were  for  a  long  time  in¬ 
dignant  against  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  for  their 
perfidy  in  joining  the  Persians,  and  for  this  they  were 
severely  punished.  Under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon- 
das,  however,  Thebes  became  the  most  powerful  city 
in  Greece.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  a  terrible  carnage  of  its  citizens,  six  thousand  of 
them  having  been  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  for 
slaves.  The  house  in  which  the  famous  lyric  poet  Pin¬ 
dar  was  born  and  educated  was  ordered  to  be  spared, 
while  all  the  rest  were  ordered  to  be  demolished. 

The  city  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cassander ;  but 
in  Strabo’s  time,  (about  20  A.  D.,)  Thebes  was  only 
an  inconsiderable  village.  There  are  remains  of  its 
rains  still  visible. 

Argos  was  the  principal  city  in  the  district  of  Argo- 
lis,  and  supposed  to  be  the  favorite  residence  of  Juno 
It  was  situated  on  the  River  Inachus,  and  was  defended 
by  two  citadels.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Ar- 
givi  —  a  name  by  which  the  Greeks  in  general  were 
frequently  denominated  It  is  thought  to  have  be&n 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  cities,  having  been 
founded  by  Inachus,  who  arrived  in  Greece  from  Phce- 
nicia,  1856  years  B.  C.,  as  before  stated. 

Nauplia  was  the  harbor  of  Argos,  and  to  the  south 
of  this  was  the  Lake  of  Lema,  where  Hercules  slew 
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the  monstrous  hydra.  To  the  north  of  Argos  stood 
Mycente,  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  deatli 
it  gradually  declined,  till  at  last  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Argians.  The  Cyclopean  walls  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Argos  and  the  neighboring  places,  composed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  are  of  remote,  but  unknown  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  modern  capital  of  Argolis,  Napoli  di 
Romania,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the 
most  important  town  of  the  Morca,  and  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Greece. 

There  were  other  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  but  none 
of  commanding  importance.  Several  of  them  were 
distinguished  as  the  scenes  of  battles,  or  birthplaces 
of  great  men,  or  the  locality  of  extraordinary  events, 
but  are  not  otherwise  specially  deserving  of  notice. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVI. 

Government  —  Military  Affairs. 

Greece,  as  a  whole,  possessed  no  common  form  of 
government.  Its  separate  states  were  distinguished 
each  by  its  peculiar  constitution,  or  acknowledged 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  affairs.  This  constitution, 
or  plan,  varied  at  different  periods ;  sometimes  it  was 
democratic,  at  other  times  it  partook  of  the  monarch¬ 
ical  or  aristocratic  element.  The  democratic  form 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  prevailing  feature  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  several  states.  They  frequently  en¬ 
tered  into  leagues  and  confederacies  with  each  other, 
and  in  this  respect  bore  some  distant  resemblance  to 
'  the  present  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
j  ica.  The  greater  prevalence  of  the  monarchical  or 
oligarchic  principle  was  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
state ;  that  of  the  democratic  or  republican  principle 
,  was  in  the  latter  period. 

At  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Ileraclida:,  which 
was  about  1100  B.  C.,  the  government  most  com¬ 
mon  in  Greece  was  an  irregular  mixture  of  mon¬ 
archy  and  oligarchy,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  democ¬ 
racy.  11  In  a  people  recently  emerged  from  barba¬ 
rism,  the  power  is  always  chiefly  in  the  landholders. 
If  the  lordships  be  large,  the  proprietors  are  sovereign 
on  their  own  estates ;  and  though,  for  the  military  ad¬ 
vantages  of  union,  they  may  acknowledge  a  king,  he 
is  little  more  than  the  head  of  a  confederacy.  But 
when  the  lordships  are  too  small  for  independent  de¬ 
fence,  the  proprietors  are  forced  to  a  stricter  union  ; 
they  assemble,  therefore,  in  towns,  and  the  king  is  the 
chief  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  military  leader,  the 
power  being  principally  ir  the  landholders,  but  exer¬ 
cised  by  them  as  a  body  over  the  people,  and  not  ns 
lords  over  their  respective  vassals.  This  was  the  first 
political  order  of  Greece. 

“The  judicial  power,  with  the  general  regulation  of 
affairs,  was  in  the  council  of  the  principal  persons,  uu- 
der  the  titles  of  elders ,  chiefs ,  or  princes ;  the  king 
wus  military  commander,  president  of  the  council,  and 
priest.  The  assembly  of  the  people  had  little  to  do 
with  the  ordinary  direction  of  the  state,  being  para¬ 
mount,  indeed,  when  called  together,  but  only  called  on 
miusual  occasions,  and  principally  to  decide  the  con¬ 
tests  of  the  king  and  chiefs.  The  king  was  weak,  the 
people  scattered  ;  the  great  proprietors  were  strong 
and  united,  and  gradually  monopolized  the  powers  of 
the  state,  till  the  towns  almost  universally  passed  into 
oligarchical  republics.” 


As  the  wealth  was  nearly  all  engrossed  by  the  oli¬ 
garchs,  whose  possession  of  the  land  gave  them  the 
possession  of  almost  every  other  species  of  property 
in  the  end,  the  poorer  classes  were  ever  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  enrich  and  avenge  themselves  by 
the  spoliation  of  their  oppressors.  Such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  frequently  afforded,  when  the  oligarchy  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  divided  within  itself,  and  the  weaker  party 
made  common  cause  with  the  people  against  their  op 
pressors.  Hence  proceeded  the  scries  of  bloody  com 
motions  which  runs  through  all  the  history  of  Greece. 

In  some  states,  a  middle  class  arose,  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  commerce.  This  class  became  fa¬ 
vorable  to  a  regular  government,  having  otherwise 
much  to  lose.  With  the  prevalence  of  such  an  order 
of  men  we  see  the  establishment  of  a  comparatively 
mild  and  regular  oligarchy,  and  sometimes  a  per¬ 
manent  democracy. 

Argos  was  the  first  to  abolish  royalty,  or  to  reduce 
it  to  insignificance  ;  but  the  government  which  was 
substituted  for  it  did  not  render  the  people  at  all  hap¬ 
py.  Contentions  between  the  rich  and  poor,  as  also 
seditions,  were  frequent  and  violent ;  the  dominion  of 
Argos,  anciently  the  most  extensive  in  Greece,  was 
curtailed  by  the  revolt  of  numerous  towns.  Many  of 
these  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence. 

Corinth,  although  it  underwent  several  revolutions, 
was  commonly  the  most  quiet  of  the  Poloponnesiuo 
republics,  and  that  whose  government  was  character¬ 
ized  by  the  greatest  equity.  Its  situation  was  propitious 
to  trade,  and  that  produced  u  middle  class,  which  in  j 
some  degree  protected  the  poor  against  oppression,  I 
and  the  rich  against  evils  which  would  otherwise  have  i 
resulted  from  their  own  excesses. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  ut  first  monarchical, 
but  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  it  became  in  a  degree 
democratic.  The  Athenians  were  divided  into  three 
classes  —  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  sojourn¬ 
ers,  and  slaves.  To  each  cluss  were  assigned  pe¬ 
culiar  offices,  privileges,  or  services.  The  classes 
were  in  general  preserved  distinct,  though  there  might 
be  a  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  certain 
cases.  Poverty  might  reduce  a  free-born  citizen  to 
servitude,  at  least  to  a  species  of  it ;  and  merit  or 
money  might  raise  the  slave  to  the  dignity  of  freedom. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  was  carried  on  by 
the  archons,  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  and  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  people.  The  archons  held  the  supreme 
executive  power.  They  were  elected  annually  by  lot 
They  were  decorated  by  garlands  of  myrtle,  were 
protected  from  violence  and  insult,  and  were:  ex¬ 
empted  from  certain  taxes.  The  senute  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  was  elected  annually  by  lot  from  the  different 
tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to  consider  all 
proposals  intended  to  come  before  the  people,  und  to 
see  that  nothing  improper  should  be  submitted.  The 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  convened  for  the  pur 
pose  of  consulting  on  w  hat  was  most  beneficial  to  th< 
commonwealth.  The  right  of  attending  was  enjoyec 
by  all  the  freemen  of  Athens.  Strangers,  slaves 
women,  and  persons  who  had  received  an  infamous 
punishment  were  excluded.  These  assemblies  were 
held  four  times  every  thirty-five  days,  and  also  in  coses 
of  peculiar  emergency. 

The  smallest  number  of  which  an  assembly'  could 
consist,  according  to  law,  was  six  thousand  citizens. 
There  was  the  arena  in  which  the  intellectual  contests 
of  the  great  men  of  Athens  were  exhibited  —  in  which 
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the  orators  shone,  swaying  the  popular  will  and 
heart  by  an  irresistible  eloquence.  It  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  however,  that  the  noble  art  which  was  there  so 
admirably  cultivated,  was  often  perverted  to  base  and 
profligate  purposes. 

There  were  also  other  bodies  occasionally  concerned 
in  the  government  of  Athens,  as  various  courts,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  celebrated  one  called  Areopagus.  The 
name  of  the  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it 
was  held,  viz.,  Mars’  Hill.  It  commanded  the  most 
profound  respect  throughout  all  Greece,  in  view  of 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  proceedings.  It  took 
cognizance  of  crimes,  abuses,  and  innovations,  either 
in  religion  or  government.  It  inspected  the  laws  and 
public  manners.  The  greatest  decorum  marked  its 
deliberations  and  doings. 

A  singular  and  most  unjust  mode  of  procedure 
marked  the  government  of  Athens  in  one  particular ; 
that  was  ostracism ,  a  kind  of  popular  judgment,  so 
called  from  ostrakon ,  a  shell,  or  tile,  on  which  votes 
were  written.  The  form  in  which  that  judgment  was 
expressed  is  thus  described  :  “  The  people  being 

assembled,  each  citizen,  writing  on  a  shell  the  name 
of  the  individual  most  obnoxious  to  him,  without  the 
allegation  of  a  crime,  carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of 
the  market-place  fixed  for  the  purpose,  and  deposited 
it  there.  These  shells  were  numbered  in  the  gross  by 
the  archotis.  If  they  did  not  amount  to  six  thousand, 
the  ostracism  was  void.  If  they  amounted  to  this 
number,  the  archons,  laying  every  name  by  itself,  pro¬ 
nounced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  major 
part,  banished  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  his 
estate.”  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  fact,  that  so  many  citizens,  distinguished  by  their 
virtues  and  public  services,  suffered  from  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  or  the  spleen  of  the  Athenian  populace. 

In  Lacedaemon,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  two 
classes  only  —  citizens  and  slaves,  the  latter  other¬ 
wise  called  helots.  The  citizens,  however,  were  di- 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  homoii  and  the  hypomio- 
nes.  The  privileges  of  these  varied  ;  the  former  were 
eligible  to  office  ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  the  poorer 


citizens,  the  freedmen  and  their  sons,  were  allowed 
only  to  vote  at  the  elections.  The  helots  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  citizens.  Their  services  were 
like  those  of  servants  in  general,  though  less  severe 
than  those  assigned  to  that  class  elsewhere  in  Greece. 

The  republic  of  Lacedaemon  had  two  magistrates, 
called  kings,  but  they  differed  from  those  of  most 
other  nations.  They  possessed  few  of  the  peculiar 
prerogatives  of  kings.  They  formed  a  check  upon 
each  other,  and  their  power  otherwise  was  very  lim¬ 
ited.  Every  month,  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
rule  according  to  the  laws.  One  of  them  commanded 
the  army  on  military  expeditions,  while  the  other  usu¬ 
ally  remained  at  home  to  administer  the  laws.  As 
first  citizens  of  the  state,  they  presided  in  the  senate ; 
but  their  peculiar  prerogative  was  to  superintend  the 
religion  of  the  state. 

The  senate  of  Sparta  consisted,  together  with  the 
two  kings,  of  twenty-eight  members,  who  were  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  elected  to  the  office  for  life, 
and  on  account  of  their  virtues.  Their  duty  was  to 
consider  all  questions  respecting  peace  or  war,  and 
other  important  affairs  of  the  republic.  Sparta  had 
another  body  of  men,  called  ephori ,  who  were  five 
magistrates  elected  annually  by  the  citizens  to  inspect 
the  education  of  the  youth  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Together  with  these  appliances  of  govern¬ 
ment,  they  had  public  assemblies.  These  were  held 
to  decide  on  matters  laid  before  them  by  the  senate. 
There  were  two  of  these  bodies ;  one  was  called  the 
general  assembly,  attended  by  all  the  freemen  of  La¬ 
conia  ;  the  other,  the  lesser  assembly,  composed  of 
Spartans  only,  who  exceeded  thirty  years  of  age. 
Of  these  bodies,  the  kings,  as  well  as  the  other  magis¬ 
trates,  constituted  a  component  part. 

Pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  Greeks,  as  a 
confederated  body,  was  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
This  was  an  assembly  composed  at  first  of  a  few  states 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  but  afterwards  of  twelve 
states,  the  object  of  which  was  the  decision  of  all  dif¬ 
ferences  between  cities,  and  to  try  such  offences  as 
openly  violated  the  laws  of  nations.  The  number  of 
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deputies  usually  sent  to  this  council  was  two  from  each 
state.  It  met  twice  a  year.  The  vernal  assembly  was 
held  at  Delphi,  and  the  autumnal  at  Thermopylae 
Each  deputy  took  an  oath,  purporting  that  he  would 


never  injure  any  Amphictyonic  city,  and  that,  if  any 
attempts  of  the  kind  were  made  by  others,  he  would 
oppose  them  by  force  of  arms.  He  further  swore  that, 
if  any  outrage  was  inflicted  on  the  sacred  territory  of 
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Delphi,  or  any  designs  were  formed  against  the  temple 
by  others,  he  would  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  punishment. 

The  armies  of  the  different  Grecian  states  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  citizens  and  armed  slaves,  whom 
the  laws  obliged,  at  a  certain  age,  to  become  enrolled 
and  equipped  ready  for  service  at  the  summons  of  the 
magistrate.  It  was  not  their  policy  to  have  hired  or 
standing  armies.  The  main  body  of  their  forces  was 
composed  of  infantry.  The  rest  rode  in  chariots, 
upon  horseback,  or  upon  elephants.  The  use  of 
these,  which  was  at  first  indulged  in  by  their  chiefs 
and  famous  warriors,  was  at  length  abandoned,  except 
that  cavalry  was  continued  to  be  employed  in  war¬ 
fare.  The  officers  and  upper  classes  usually  fought 
on  horseback. 

The  infantry  were  divided  into  two  classes,  respec¬ 
tively  termed  the  heavy-armed  and  the  light-armed. 
The  citizens  constituted  the  first  of  these  divisions; 
the  slaves  belonged  to  the  other.  The  armor  of  each 
division  corresponded  with  its  designation  ;  the  former 
wearing  helmets  of  brass  or  iron  upon  their  heads, 
and  cuirasses  and  greaves  of  the  same  metal  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  latter  using  bows,  jave¬ 
lins,  slings,  and  the  like. 

The  Greek  arms  were  at  first  made  of  brass,  the 
boots  and  some  other  portions  being  of  tin.  Iron  became 
afterward  the  chief  material.  The  defensive  arms 
were  a  helmet,  a  breastplate,  and  a  plate  for  the  back, 
greaves  to  defend  the  legs,  guards  for  the  hands,  a 
son  of  belt  which  covered  a  part  of  the  body  in  front, 
and  a  shield.  The  offensive  arms  were  the  spear  or 
pike,  the  sword,  the  pole-axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  iron, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or  javelins,  and  slings. 

The  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  bravery  in  the 
field,  were  very  inefficient  in  undertaking  the  siege  of 
walled  towns.  The  engines  of  war  for  battering  down 
walls  and  towers  were  not  to  be  compared  with  modern 
artillery.  Yet,  at  times,  strongly  fortified  places  were 
greatly  annoyed,  and  effectually  carried  by  assault,  by 
the  use  of  the  battering-ram,  moving  tower,  catapulta, 
and  similar  engines. 

Every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  summoned  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
sixty ;  but  those  of  advanced  years  were  exempted  from 
foreign  service.  The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  ap¬ 
pointing  ten  generals  to  every  army,  one  being  chosen 
from  each  of  the  ten  wards  of  Attica.  Hut  the  evils 
of  this  measure  caused,  in  time,  its  abandonment  so 
far,  as  that  only  one  of  the  ten  was  appointed  to  the 
actual  command,  the  remaining  nine  serving  generally 
as  his  counsellors. 

The  severest  punishments  were  inflicted,  by  the 
Laceda;monians,  on  deserters,  or  cowards  who  fled 
from  battle.  They  forfeited  all  .he  privileges  and 
honors  of  citizens ;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  they  might  be  beaten  by  any  who  met  i 
them,  without  the  liberty  of  self-defence ;  and  they 
wore  some  distinguishing  dress  as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

The  Greek  ships  consisted  chiefly  of  three  sorts: 
ships  of  war,  those  of  burden,  and  those  of  passage. 
At  an  early  period,  their  ships  of  war  were  merely 
large  open  boats,  and  generally  propelled  by  oars. 
They  were  capable  of  holding  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  men.  The  rowers  at  first  sut  in  a 
single  line  along  each  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  after- 
wurds  the  Corinthians  invented  the  trireme ,  a  species 
of  galley,  which  had  three  benches,  or  tiers  of  rowers. 
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1  hese  were  not  fixed  in  a  vertical  line,  over  each  other 
but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  gradually,  in  th# 
form  of  stairs.  In  their  fights,  the  soldiers  or  mariner 
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stood  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  assailed  the  enemy 
with  darts  or  javelins  ;  and  when  the  vessels  came  close 
to  each  other,  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  sword 
and  spear. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVII. 

Religion — Literature  and  Science  —  Arts 


Ruina  of  an  Ancient  Temple. 


The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  a  product  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  of  reason.  It  had  little  to  do 
with  moral  improvement,  but  very  much  by  way  of 
pleasing  the  fancy.  It  thus  agreed  with  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  people.  Fiction  was  its  life  and  its  charm. 

The  gods  and  demigods,  whom  the  Greeks  wor¬ 
shipped,  were  divided  into  three  classes  —  celestial 
marine ,  and  infernal.  They  were  all  subject  to  Jupi 
ter,  who  was  considered  the  father  of  gods  and  men 
The  above  classes  are  according  to  their  degrees  of 
dignity.  As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  their  poets  on  these  topics,  sanctioned  also  by 
the  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for 
the  popular  belief.  In  the  hands  of  the  poet,  the  national 
religion  could  not  fail  to  be  an  elegant  and  fascinating, 
though  a  wild  and  corrupt  system. 

The  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mer¬ 
cury,  Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana, 
Ceres,  and  Vesta.  The  marine  deities  consisted  of  1 
Neptune  and  his  wife  Amphitrite,  Oceanus  and  his 
wife  Thetys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nereus,  and  his  sister 
and  consort  Doris,  Ac.  The  names  of  the  infernal 
deities  were  Pluto  and  his  consort  Proserpine,  Plutus 
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Charon,  the  Furies,  Fates,  and  the  three  judges,  Minos, 
.Eacus,  and  Rhadanianthus.  There  were  many  other 
divinities  of  various  characters  and  descriptions ;  as, 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love ;  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  the  liberal  arts ;  the  Graces ; 
and  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Priapus,  Aristseus,  Terminus,  and 
others,  under  the  title  of  moral  deities.  We  may  enu¬ 
merate  also  the  Sirens,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  Dryads, 
Naiads,  Nereids,  Tritons,  Lares,  Penates,  Fauns, 
Satyrs,  Pales,  and  a  vast  number  of  Nymphs. 

The  worship  of  these  divinities  was  conducted  by 
priests  dressed  in  costly  habits,  who  oiTered  sacrifices 
of  animals,  fruits,  perfumes,  and  occasionally  human 
victims.  The  sacrifices  were  sometimes  accompanied 
by  prayers,  music,  dancing,  processions,  games,  dra¬ 
matic  entertainments,  feasting,  and  masquerading.  In 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in  particular,  every  species 
of  indecency  and  uproar  was  practised. 

The  objects  of  religious  worship  among  the  Greeks 
were  almost  innumerable.  The  imagination  of  the 
ancients  filled  all  nature  with  an  invisible  and  poetic 
creation.  To  them,  the  .dark  grove,  the  shady  valley, 
the  cool  rivulet,  and  every  solitary  scene,  appeared  the 
haunt  of  those  half-divine  beings,  whose  existence 
formed  a  mysterious  link  between  gods  and  men ; 
more  beautiful  than  mortals,  less  sacred  than  the  gods. 

In  the  deep  gloom  of  the  forests  the  Dryads  dwelt ; 
while  the  Hamadryad  lived  in  the  oak,  with  which  she 
was  born,  and  with  which  she  died.  The  Oread 
roamed  over  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  swift 
stag,  or  the  young  Naiad  leaned  upon  her  urn,  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  cool  fountain  which  reflected  her  divine 
image. 

When  the  shepherd  wandered  through  the  shady 
groves  of  Arcadia,  his  imagination  represented  these 
airy  beings  around  him.  He  heard  their  soft  voices 
whispering  through  the  leaves ;  or  if,  fainting  from  the 
heat  of  the  noonday  sun,  a  spot  more  peculiarly  favored 
by  nature  met  his  view,  —  a  cluster  of  shady  trees,  or 
a  clear  brook,  whose  bubbling  waters  sparkled  over 
die  flower)r  turf,  —  a  mysterious  charm  seemed  to  invest 
the  solitary  scene ;  and  fancy  pictured  the  white  feet 
of  the  retreating  nymphs,  glancing  through  the  dark 
foliage. 

When  the  huntsman,  in  the  keen  excitement  of  the 
chase,  followed  the  deer  over  the  lonely  mountains, 
and  the  shades  of  night  began  to  veil  the  surrounding 
objects,  the  fleet  Oread  with  bow  and  quiver  bounded 
past  him.  He  saw  her,  with  step  more  than  mortal, 
spring  down  the  steep  descent,  and  join  the  train  of 
the  huntress  queen. 

Then,  beside  the  lonely  rock,  in  the  dark  and  mystic 
recess,  the  ear  was  startled  by  the  discordant  laugh 
of  the  half-human  Satyr  or  the  mocking  Faun.  The 
credulous  peasant,  as  he  fled  affrighted  from  the  sound, 
believed  that  he  beheld  a  band  of  these  grotesque  crea¬ 
tures  dancing  under  the  spreading  oak,  with  their  fea¬ 
tures  expressive  of  mockery,  and  their  human  shape 
disfigured  by  the  horns  and  feet  of  a  goat,  forming  the 
link  which  connected  the  brute  creation  with  the  human 
family. 

Every  river,  grove,  and  valley,  was  animate  with 
life.  The  silent  shores  of  the  sea  were  peopled  by 
.he  green-haired  Nereids.  In  grottoes  and  rocky  caves, 
where  bright  spars  and  colored  shells  were  arranged 
in  fantastic.  *ariety,  these  sea-nymphs  were  accustomed 
.o  dwell.  Altars  smoked  in  their  honor  along  the  sea- 
"onst,  and  offerings  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey  were  laid 
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*  .  hero  by  the  mariner,  who  came  to  implore  their  favor 

I  m  l  protection. 

At  night,  their  light  forms  glided  along  the  shore, 
with  coral  and  pearls  glittering  in  their  long  tresses. 
Hut  when  Triton  blew  n  blast  upon  his  silver  sounding 
shell,  they  plunged  into  the  blue  waters,  and  dived  into 
the  deep  to  attend  the  car  of  Amphitrite. 

“  At  eventide,  when  the  shore  is  dim. 

And  bubbling  wreaths  with  the  billows  swim. 

They  rise  on  the  wing  of  the  freshened  breeze. 

And  flit  with  the  wind  o'er  the  rolling  teas.” 

While  the  enlightened  mind  rejects  those  fantastic 
superstitions,  it  cannot  hut  allow  that  the  credulous 
worshipper  of  the  heathen  gods,  to  whom  all  nature 
seemed  replete  with  divine  beings,  was  superior  to  the 
modern  unbeliever,  who  can  behold  the  wonders  of  the 
universe  with  an  unmoved  eye ;  who  can  view  the 
sun  sinking  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  the  blue  sky 
spangled  with  stars ;  all  that  creation  has  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  terrible,  without  tracing  that  sublimity  and 
beauty  to  a  divine  source  ;  without  feeling  that 

“  There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost.” 

The  divinities  of  Greece  were  not  held  by  the  people 
to  be  mere  passive  phantoms.  They  are  supposed  to 
mingle  not  only  in  the  extraordinary  but  the  common 
incidents  of  life.  The  thunder  was  the  voice  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  the  lightning  his  spear.  The  breeze  of  sum¬ 
mer  was  tbe  impulse  given  by  the  wing  of  Zephyr, 
and  the  echo  of  the  forest  was  the  voice  of  a  goddess. 
The  affection  of  lovers  was  decreed  by  Venus,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  enamored  bosom  was  the  smart 
inflicted  by  Cupid’s  arrow. 

In  battle,  Mars  led  the  way,  while  the  several  gods 
took  part  in  the  strife,  furnishing  their  favorites  with 
charmed  arms,  and  endowing  them  with  supernatural 
skill  and  power.  On  the  sea,  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  a  vigilant  observer  of  events ;  and  when  the  bil¬ 
lows  raged,  it  was  imagined  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
his  fury. 

If  the  winds  arose,  vEolus  was  the  author  of  the 
blast ;  if  a  cloud  sailed  through  the  sky,  it  was  the 
chariot  of  Jupiter.  The  morning  was  introduced  by 
the  rosy-fingered  Aurora;  the  rainbow  indicated  the 
presence  of  Iris.  All  earth  was  a  kind  of  heaven, 
and  heaven  was  upon  earth. 

Thus  the  Greek  mythology,  formed  upon  imagina¬ 
tion,  was  a  beautiful,  though  in  some  respects  a  fearful 
dream,  where  there  was  much  meaning  and  connection. 
In  it  allegory  and  true  history  were  mixed  and  blended 
together ;  and  although  it  was  neither  founded  upon 
reason  nor  revelation,  yet  it  shadowed  forth  sublime 
truths  in  dark  nnd  mysterious  images. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  physical  was 
much  more  prominent  than  the  moral,  in  the  divinities 
shnped  out  by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
gods,  represented  as  mingling  in  the  affairs  of  mortals, 
frequently  lent  their  superior  power  and  intelligence 
to  the  promotion  of  schemes  of  vice  and  villany. 
They  were  animated  by  envy,  malice,  nnd  all  the  evil 
passions  to  which  men  are  subject,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  any  measures,  however  base,  to  grat¬ 
ify  their  nefarious  purposes.  Even  Jupiter,  the  king 
of  heaven,  is  described  as  acting  a  very  profligate 
pnrt  on  earth. 


Yet,  strange  ns  it  may  seem,  most  of  the  Grr«  i 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  sincere  rel'igm*  • 
feelings.  The  stories  of  their  gods  hud  come  down  > 
them  with  the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  habit  m» 
them  bow  to  beings  whose  characters  their  reason  con  i 
not  approve.  It  seems  impossible,  however,  that  tin 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  persons  of  cultivated 
intellect,  who  flourished  in  Greece,  could  have  reposed 
faith  in  the  tissue  of  gross  and  extravagant  fables,  ol 
which  this  mythology  was  composed  ;  and,  in  reality, 
it  is  known  that  Socrates  and  others  of  the  wisest  men 
of  antiquity  rejected  the  popular  belief,  and,  observing 
the  unity  of  design  which  is  apparent  in  all  the  works 
of  nature,  rightly  concluded  that  the  whole  universe 
must  have  been  created  by  one  omnipotent  and  om¬ 
niscient  God,  the  Sovereign  nnd  Ruler  of  all. 

The  Greeks  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They 
imagined,  that,  after  death,  the  souls  of  men  descended 
to  the  shores  of  a  dismal  and  pestilential  stream,  called 
the  Styx,  where  Charon,  a  grim-looking  personage, 
acted  as  ferryman,  and  rowed  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
across  the  melancholy  river,  the  boundary  of  the 
dominions  of  Pluto. 


Clmron,  the  Ferryman  to  Hell. 


To  obtain  a  passage  in  Charon’s  boat,  it  was  neces 
sary  that  the  deceased  should  have  been  buried.  Those 
who  were  drowned  at  sea,  or  who  were  in  any  other 
manner  deprived  of  the  customary  rites  of  sepulture, 
were  compelled  to  wander  about  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Styx  for  a  hundred  years,  before  being  permitted  to 
cross  it. 

After  quitting  the  vessel  of  Charon,  the  trembling 
shades  advnnccd  to  the  palace  of  Pluto,  the  gate  of 
which  was  guarded  by  a  monstrous  dog,  named  Crr 
berus ,  which  had  three  heads,  and  a  body  covens, 
with  snakes  instead  of  hair.  They  then  appeared 
before  Minos,  lxhadamanthus,  and  (Eacus,  the  three 
judges  of  the  infernal  regions,  by  whom  the  wickoc 
were  condemned  to  torments,  and  the  good  rewardi  i 
with  heavenly  pleasures. 

Tartarus,  the  place  of  punishment,  was  the  abodr 
of  darkness  nnd  horror.  There  Tantalus,  for  a  vile 
crime  done  in  life,  remained  perpetually  surrounded 
with  water,  which  fled  from  his  lips  whenever  he 
attempted  to  quench  his  burning  thirst ;  while  over  his 
head  hung  branches  laden  with  the  most  inviting  fruits, 
which  shrunk  from  his  grasp  os  often  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  pluck  them. 

There  also  was  Ixion  bound  with  serpents  to  the  rim 
of  a  wheel,  which,  constantly  revolving,  allowed  no 
cessation  of  his  agonies.  Another  variety  of  punish¬ 
ment  wns  allotted  to  Sisyphus,  who  was  condemned  to 
the  endless  task  of  rolling  a  huge  stone  up  the  side  of 
a  steep  mountain,  which  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished 
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than  it  rolled  down  again  to  its  former  place.  On  one 
side  criminals  were  writhing  under  the  merciless  lash 
of  the  avenging  Furies,  and  on  another  were  to  be  seen 
wretches  surrounded  with  unquenchable  flames. 

Elysium,  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  was  a  region  of 
surpassing  loveliness  and  pleasure.  Groves  of  the 
richest  verdure,  and  streams  of  silvery  clearness,  were 
to  be  met  with  on  every  side.  The  air  was  pure, 
serene,  and  temperate ;  the  birds  continually  warbled 
in  the  woods,  and  a  brighter  light  than  that  of  the  sun 
was  diffused  throughout  that  happy  land.  No  cares 
nor  sorrow  could  disturb  its  inhabitants,  who  spent 
their  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  they 
had  loved  on  earth,  or  in  admiring  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  gods. 


With  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  were  connected  ineir 
temples,  oracles,  and  games.  Their  principal  temples 
were  those  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo  in  the  city 
of  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  Eleusis,  and 
that  of  Olympian  Jove  at  Athens.  They  were  all  built 
ot*marble,  and  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  orna¬ 
ments.  The  most  celebrated  Grecian  temple,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered 
and  resorted  to  by  all  the  surrounding  nations.  Oracles 
were  consulted  by  the  Greeks  on  every  important 
occasion,  and  their  decisions  were  held  sacred  and 
inviolable.  This  was  on  the  supposition  or  belief  that 
i lie  gods  communicated  with  men,  and  by  oracular 
responses  revealed  the  secrets  of  futurity.  The  most 
celebrated  oracles  were  those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and 
Delos,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of 
Trophonius,  at  Lebadea.  They  were,  however,  little 
more  than  systems  of  deceit,  imposition,  or  equivocation. 

The  public  and  solemn  games  in  Greece  were  the 
npie,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian.  The  con- 


Victor  at  the  Olympic  Games. 


tests  at  these  several  games  were  running,  leaping, 
throwing  the  quoit,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Morse  races  | 
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and  chariot  races  were  also  held  in  repute.  Besides 
these,  there  were  contests  in  which  musicians,  poets, 
artists,  and  philosophers  engaged  for  victory.  The 
victors  were  crowned'  with  olive  leaves,  and  carried 
about  in  triumphal  processions.  These  occasions,  in 
which  the  utmost  emulation  was  excited,  brought 
together  a  vast  concourse  of  Greeks  and  strangers,  and 
operated  favorably  on  the  national  spirit. 

The  Greeks  were  eminently  an  intellectual  people, 
and  so  far  as  their  engagements  in  war  and  other 
active  enterprises  permitted,  were  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  The  productions  which  they  have  left  behind 
them  are  some  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  genius 
and  taste  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  To  this 
day  they  continue  to  be  standards  of  excellence,  and 
are  studied  as  models  by  the  scholars  of  every  civil¬ 
ized  nation.  The  departments  of  intellectual  effort  in 
which  they  chiefly  excelled  were  poetry,  the  drama, 
oratory,  history,  and  philosophy. 

As  in  most  other  countries,  poetry  flourished  in 
Greece  earlier  than  prose.  At  a  very  remote  period. 
Linus,  Orpheus,  and  Musaeus  are  said  to  have  com¬ 
posed  poetry ;  but  although  some  verses  attributed  to 
them  are  still  extant,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
these  must  have  been  the  production  of  more  modern 
times.  Ilomer,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  poets 
whose  works  have  been  preserved,  is  understood  to 
have  existed  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  or 
about  three  centuries  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
any  known  prose  writers  in  that  country.  The  biog¬ 
raphers  of  Homer  represent  him  as  a  blind  old  min¬ 
strel,  who  went  from  place  to  place,  reciting  or  singing 
his  verses  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  are  long  narrative 
poems,  illustrative  of  events  connected  with  the  Trojan 
war.  At  the  time  when  the  Iliad  opens,  the  tenth  and 
last  year  of  the  siege  has  already  arrived,  and  the 
remaining  incidents  and  final  result  of  the  contest  are 
successively  described  with  great  poetical  power.  This 
is  the  whole  subject  of  the  twenty-four  books  or  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Iliad  ;  yet  the  characters  and  scenes  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  poem  are  so  numerous  as  to  add  the  strong 
charm  of  variety  to  its  other  beauties.  The  immortal 
gods  are  represented  as  not  only  feeling  a  deep  inter¬ 
est,  but  even  making  themselves  active  parties,,  in  the 
war;  which  intermixture  of  divine  and  human  agency 
in  the  poem,  has,  of  course,  the  effect  of  taking  from 
it  all  natural  probability ;  yet,  leaving  this  objection 
aside,  there  is  much  in  the  Iliad  to  engage  the  attention 
of  an  inquirer  into  the  early  history  of  mankind.  It 
abounds  with  descriptions  and  incidents  which  throw  a 
light  upon  either  the  time  of  action  in  the  poem,  or  the 
time  of  its  composition.  Heroes  are  represented  as, 
in  those  days,  yoking  their  own  cars ;  queens  and 
princesses  are  busied  in  spinning;  and  Achilles  kills 
his  mutton  with  his  own  iiand,  and  dresses  his  own 
dinner.  Yet  these  operations,  tame  and  commonplace, 
if  not  vulgar,  as  they  are^do  not,  in  the  hands  of 
Homer,  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  digni¬ 
fied  grandeur  of  the  characters  who  perform  them. 

The  general  tone  of  the  poem  is  grave  and  lofty, 
and  it  occasionally  rises  into  sublimity.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  there  is  often  a  surprising  felicity  —  insomuch 
that  one  word  will  sometimes  fill  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  a  perfect  and  delightful  picture.  But  the 
great  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  the  strength  of  thought, 
and  the  singular  ardor  of  imagination,  which  it  dis¬ 
plays.  “  No  poet  was  ever  more  happy,”  says  Dr 
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Blair,  “  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  or  more  success¬ 
ful  in  painting  his  historical  and  descriptive  pieces. 
There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  style  to 
that  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible, —  for  instance,  Isaiah, 
—  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  productions  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  and  of  a  part  of  the  world  not  far  from 
the  alleged  birthplace  of  Homer.” 

The  following  passage  from  the  Iliad,  which  describes 
part  of  an  interview  between  Hector,  one  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  Troy,  and  his  wife,  Andromache,  is  full 
of  truth  and  beauty,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  poem.  It  is  copied  from  Pope’s  translation. 

“Too  daring  prince !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  run? 

Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son ! 

And  think’st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 

A  widow  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he  ? 

For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies, 

And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue’s  sacrifice. 

Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain  ; 

Now,  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain ! 

0,  grant  me,  gods,  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom,  — 

All  I  can  ask  of  Heaven,  —  an  early  tomb  ! 

So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 

And  end  with  sorrows,  as  they  first  begun. 

No  parent  now  remains,  my  griefs  to  share, 

No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care; 

The  fierce  Achilles  wrapped  our  walls  in  fire, 

Laid  Thebe  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire ! 

His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred ; 

Stern  ns  he  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead ; 

His  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil. 

And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile ; 

Then  raised  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  burned  : 
The  mountain  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorned. 

Jove’s  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 

A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honor  grow.” 

The  Odyssey  has  been  said  to  resemble  a  work 
called  forth  by  the  success  of  a  previous  one,  and 
ranks,  as  a  whole,  below  the  Iliad.  It  relates  to  the 
adventures  which  befell  Ulysses,  king  of  the  Island  of 
Ithaca,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Trojan  war.  Both 
this  poem  and  the  Iliad  have  continued  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  to  enjoy  the  admiration  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  proof  of  surpassing  merit, 
that  no  effort  in  the  same  style  of  poetry,  though  made 
under  circumstances  much  more  advantageous  than 
those  of  the  blind  old  minstrel,  has  ever  been  in  nearly 
the  same  degree  successful. 

Sappho  was  a  lyrical  poetess,  whose  genius  was  so 
much  admired  by  the  Greeks,  that  they  honored  her 
with  the  title  of  “  the  Tenth  Muse.”  The  following 
fragment  will  serve  to  show  the  poetic  feeling  and 
fancy  which  characterize  the  productions  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  woman. 

THE  ROSE. 

"Would  Jovo  appoint  some  flower  to  reign 

In  matchless  beauty  on  the  plain, 

The  rose  —  mankind  will  all  agree  — 

The  rose  the  queen  of  flowers  should  be  : 

The  pride  of  plants,  the  grace  of  bowers. 

The  blush  of  meads  jhc  eye  of  flowers, 

Its  beauties  charm  tne  gods  above ; 

It*  fragrance  is  the  breath  of  love; 

Its  foliage  wantons  in  the  air, 

Luxuriant,  like  the  flowing  hair ; 

It  shines  in  blooming  splendor  gay, 

While  zephyrs  on  its  bosom  play." 

The  remaining  works  of  Anacreon  consist  of  odes 
and  sonnets,  chiefly  referring  to  the  subjects  of  love 
and  wiiie.  His  style  is  graceful,  sprightly,  and  mellif¬ 
luous*,  but  he  can  only  be  considered  as  an  inspired 
voluptuary.  The  Athenians,  in  his  own  spirit,  reared 

a  monument  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  drunkard  singing 
—  an  expressive  proof  of  the  blindness  of  the  ancients 
to  the  vicious  ar.d  degrading  nature  of  intemperance. 

The  following  piece  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
poetry  of  Anacreon  :  — 

ON  HIS  LYRE. 

“  ‘  Wake,  0  lyre,  thy  silent  strings  : 

Celebrate  the  brother  kings,  — 

Sons  of  Athens,  famed  afar,  — 

Cadmus,  and  the  Theban  war  !  ’ 

Rapt,  I  strike  the  vocal  shell  — 

Hark  !  —  the  trembling  chords  rebel ; 

All  averse  to  arms  they  prove, 

Warbling  only  strains  of  love. 

Late  I  strung  anew  my  lyre  — 

*  Heavenly  muse,  my  breast  inspire, 

While  the  swelling  notes  resound 

Hercules,  for  toils  renowned  1  ’ 

Still  the  chords  rebellious  prove, 

Answering  only  strains  of  love. 

Farewell,  heroes,  farewell,  kings  ! 

Love  alone  shall  tune  my  strings."  m 

The  drama  arose  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  under  Thespis,  a  native  of  Icarin,  in 
Attica.  From  a  rude  beginning,  in  the  Grecian  custom 
of  celebrating  the  praises  of  Bacchus  by  joyous  dan¬ 
cing  and  the  singing  of  hymns,  it  soon  arose  to  a  regular 
art,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  authors  of 
an  early  period  are  known  as  dramatists. 

Oratory  was  signally  cultivated  among  the  Greeks, 
particularly  the  Athenians,  whose  institutions  wen: 
rather  more  free  than  was  elsewhere  the  case  ii- 
Greece.  It  became  an  object  of  attention  soon  aftei 
the  Persian  invasion,  about  480  B.  C.  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  with  wonderful  success  —  was  marked  by  bold¬ 
ness  and  vehemence  at  first,  but  afterwards  by  greater 
refinement  and  elegance. 

History,  after  those  earlier  ages  in  which  poetry  was 
the  vehicle  of  recorded  events,  wns  attended  to  with 
an  interest  and  success  demanded  by  its  importance. 

It  took  its  rise  more  especially  in  the  fifth  century  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  The  fanciful  and  often  merely 
fabulous  compositions  of  the  bard,  and  the  uncertain 
voice  of  tradition,  were,  previous  to  this  period,  the 
only  records  of  the  past,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  The  historians  of  Greece  attained 
to  various  and  surprising  excellence  in  a  comparatively 
short  period. 

Philosophy,  which  flourished  greatly  among  the 
Greeks,  was  divided  into  various  schools  or  sects. 
Professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the  enrly  rhapso- 
dists — men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and  others 
at  the  public  games,  commenting  at  the  same  time 
upon  them ;  and  who,  having  established  schools,  were 
dignified  by  the  name  of  sophists ,  or  teachers  of  wis¬ 
dom.  The  Grecian  philosophy  was,  however,  merely 
speculative,  and  seldom  based  upon  facts.  The  spirit 
of  mystery  w  hich  prevailed  in  religion,  extended  itself 
into  philosophy;  and  the  object  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
moralists  was  not  so  much  to  instruct  the  people,  as  to 
compose,  for  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars,  a  discipline 
which  should  raise  them  above  the  common  level  of 
mankind.  Such  were  the  instructions  of  Pythagoras  ; 

who  imposed  a  long  nnd  arduous  probation  before  a 
man  could  be  received  as  his  disciple;  and  many  phi¬ 
losophers  made  a  distinction  between  the  doctrines 
which  they  publicly  taught,  and  those  reserved  for  a 
few  more  favored  hearers. 

The  principal  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  were 
the  Ionic,  the  most  ancient,  founded  by  Thales  :  the 
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Italian,  by  Pythagoras  ;  the  Socratic,  by  Socrates  ;  the 
Cynic,  by  Antisthenes ;  the  Academic,  by  Plato;  the 
Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle ;  the  Sceptical,  by  Pyrrho  ; 
the  Stoic,  by  Zeno,  and  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 
These  sects  were  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Italian  taught  the 
transmigration  of  souls ;  the  Socratic  insisted  on  the 
excellence  of  virtue;  the  Cynic  condemned  all  society,- 
knowledge,  and  the  arts  of  life;  the  Academic  dealt 
in  ideal  forms  and  mystical  theogony  ;  the  Peripatetic 
exhibited  the  model  of  a  perfect  logic  ;  the  Sceptical 
inculcated  universal  doubt ;  the  Stoic  decried  all  weak¬ 
ness,  and  made  insensibility  a  virtue  ;  and  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  pointed  to  pleasure  as  the  supreme  good.  The 
system  taught  by  Aristotle  has  exerted  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  human  mind.  It  reigned  in  the 
schools  through  sixteen  hundred  years.  That'  in¬ 
culcated  by  Socrates  was  the  most  correct.  It  was 
purer  and  loftier  than  even  that  of  Pythagoras,  whose 
morality  and  religion  greatly  excelled  what  was  then 
current  in  Greece.  The  Socratic  scheme  maintained, 
with  ability,  the  being  of  a  God,  together  with  the 
incorporeal  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  respect  to  the  sciences,  strictly  so  called,  the 
Greeks  were  not  undistinguished,  although  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  exact  knowledge  have  been  greatly  extended 
since  their  day.  This  might  naturally  be  expected,  as 
the  advancement  of  such  learning  essentially  de¬ 
pends  on  accurate,  various,  and  long-continued  obser¬ 
vation.  In  Greece,  the  field  of  mathematical  science 
did  not  lie  waste.  Thales,  of  Miletus,  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  had  brought  from  Egypt  some  important  truths 
in  geometry  and  astronomy.  He  disclosed  many 
properties  of  triangles  and  circles,  asserted  the  round¬ 
ness  of  the  earth,  explained  the  nature  of  eclipses, 
and  actually  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  the  Ionic  philosophers,  pursued  his  discoveries. 

Pythagoras  also,  however  devoted  to  ethics  and 
!  theology,  did  not  overlook  mathematics  or  physics. 
He  enlarged  the  bounds  of  geometry,  and  introduced 
the  sciences  of  numbers  and  music,  though  his  arith¬ 
metical  speculations  were  perverted  by  the  fanciful 
idea  of  mysterious  virtue  in  certain  numbers  and 
combinations.  In  applying  the  sciences  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  to  nature,  the  Pythagoreans  seem  to 
.lave  been  less  happy.  Nevertheless  they  lighted  on 
some  truths  as  to  the  system  of  the  world,  which  their 
successors  rejected,  such  as  that  the  earth  moves  round 
ts  axis,  and  both  it  and  the  planets  round  the  sun. 

Mathematical  studies  were  pursued  by  Plato,  and 
many  of  his  followers,  in  a  spiritwhich  resembled  that 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  He  himself  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  method  of  analysis,  which  ascertains  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  by  examining  that 
which  will  follow  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  true. 
By  means  of  this  and  other  discoveries,  among  which 
were  the  leading  properties  of  the  three  conic  sections, 
the  school  of  Plato  much  advanced  the  science  of 
geometry.  But,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  they  were  in¬ 
different  observers  of  nature,  and  wedded  to  notions  of 
symmetry  and  numerical  resemblances.  They  were 
less  accurate  in  respect  to  astronomy,  holding  that  the 
sun,  planets,  and  the  heavenly  sphere,  all  revolved 
around  the  earth.  In  this  they  agreed  with  Aristotle 
and  his  disciples,  who  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
better  observers  and  reasoners  on  nature,  though  not 
equalling  the  Platonists  in  pure  mathematics. 

The  most  famous  seat  of  this  science  in  after  time 

was  the  Greek  colony  of  Alexandria.  The  exten¬ 
sive  commerce  of  the  city,  concurred  with  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  its  princes  in  attracting  thither  men  of 
learning  who  had  their  fortunes  to  seek.  All  sects 
were  alike  welcome,  and  every  question  that  divided 
the  Athenian  schools  was  discussed  with  no  less  ability 
in  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Under  the  Ptolemies  arose 
the  famous  library,  by  far  the  first  in  the  world. 
Every  study  was  here  encouraged  ;  but  those  foi 
which  the  Alexandrine  school  was  most  especial Ij 
distinguished,  beside  mathematics,  were  criticism 
philology,  and  antiquities. 

The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  were  found  in 
the  ranks  of  philosophy,  were  Thales,  of  Miletus ; 
Solon,  of  Athens ;  Bias,  of  Priene ;  Chilo,  of  Lace¬ 
daemon  ;  Cleobulus,  of  Lindos ;  Pittacus,  of  Mity- 
lene  ;  and  Periander,  of  Corinth.  The  sayings  which 
they  are  recorded  as  having  uttered  and  enforced  on 
many  occasions,  embody  the  results  of  sound  sense 
and  varied  experience.  Among  many  others,  we  may 
select  one  from  each  of  these  men,  as  a  specimen. 
Pittacus  says,  “  The  possession  of  power  discovers  a 
man’s  true  character.”  Bias  says,  “  Form  your  plans 
with  deliberation,  but  execute  them  with  vigor.”  Solon 
says,  “  Do  not  consider  the  present  pleasure,  but  the 
ultimate  good.”  Cleobulus  says,  “  Endeavor  always 
to  employ  your  thoughts  on  something  worthy.”  Pe¬ 
riander  says,  “  The  intention  of  crime  is  as  sinful  as 
the  act.”  Chilo  says,  “  The  three  most  difficult  things 
are,  to  keep  a  secret,  to  employ  time  properly,  and  to 
bear  an  injury.”  Thales  says,  “  The  same  measure 
of  gratitude  which  we  show  to  our  parents,  we  may 
expect  from  our  children.”  Other  aphorisms  of  this 
last  philosopher  will  be  found  in  our  sketch  of  his  life, 
under  the  head  of  Miletus. 

In  a  people  so  endowed  with  the  love  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  as  were  the  Greeks,  we  naturally  look 
for  exquisite  productions  in  the  imitative  or  fine  arts  ; 
and  we  are  not  disappointed.  Greece,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  (about  430  B.  C.,)  abounded  in  architects, 
sculptors,  and  painters.  It  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  glory  in  literature  as  well  as  the  arts.  The  taste 
of  the  public  mind  conformed  to  this  state  of  things 
till  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Even  to  this  day, 
Greece,  particularly  Athens,  is  the  instructress  of  the 
world  by  means  of  those  monuments  of  its  art  and 
genius  that  yet  remain. 

The  Greek  taste  in  art  commenced  in  the  colony  of 
Ionia.  We  find  that  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century 

B.  C.,  when  the  parent  country  was  still  immersed 
in  barbarism,  the  cities  of  Ionia  had  already  be¬ 
come  the  seats  of  refinement.  There  architecture 
arose  into  grandeur  and  elegance.  There  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  a  refined  character,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  practised  and  cultivated.  But  these  arts,  j 
together  with  poetry  and  philosophy,  gradually  found 
their  way  into  European  Greece,  and  flourished  there 
in  the  highest  perfection.  At  the  period  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  area  of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  in  which 
the  Parthenon  stands,  was  adorned  with  numerous 
magnificent  porticoes,  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
the  whole  of  its  space,  although  more  than  six  miles 
in  circumference,  was  so  diversified  by  works  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  statuary,  that  it  is  described  as  exhibiting 
one  continued  scene  of  enchantment  and  beauty.  In 
other  parts  of  Greece,  also,  there  were  not  wanting 
specimens  of  the  same  perfection,  in  architecture, 
statuary,  and  painting. 
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Ruins  of  Arch  of  Adrian,  near  Athens. 

The  Greeks  invented  that  system  of  architecture, 
which  is  universally  considered  as  the  most  finished  and 
i  perfect.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders,  the 
•  'oric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric  was 
distinguished  by  a  masculine  grandeur  and  sublime 
plainness.  The  Ionic  was  characterized  by  grace¬ 
fulness  and  elegance.  The  Corinthian  affected  the 
|  highest  magnificence  and  ornament,  by  uniting  the 
1  peculiar  excellences  of  all  the  orders. 

The  same  appreciation  of  beauty  and  taste,  and  the 
*ame  power  of  executing  the  fair  ideal,  were  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  Grecian  mind,  in  regard  to  sculpture,  as 
in  architecture.  Specimens  of  their  art  in  this  branch 
are  perfect  models.  The  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Venus, 

!  and  the  Laocoon,  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  have  a 
'  world-wide  fame.  In  painting,  though  very  few  speci¬ 
mens  have  come  down  to  us,  the  Greeks  are  supposed 
to  have  greatly  excelled.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
with  high  admiration  of  the  works  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles, 
Parrhasius,  I'rotogenes,  and  Timanthes  —  which  have 
perished  in  the  lapse  of  time.  In  music,  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  been  less  distinguished  than  several 
modern  nations. 

In  the  useful  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  the  Greeks 
never  made  any  great  proficiency.  Agriculture,  man¬ 
ufactures,  and  commerce,  were  left  for  other  nations 
to  perfect.  The  Romans  surpassed  the  Greeks  in 
agriculture,  and  probably  also  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
In  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  several  important 
inventions  or  discoveries,  which  seem  to  be  essential 
to  comfort,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  term, 
were  unknown.  They  were  unacquainted  with  street 
pavements,  in  all  probability,  for  although  the  most 
minute  accounts  have  been  transmitted  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  yet  we  hear  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  pavement  of  nny  of  them.  They  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  construction  of  their  roads,  but 
suffered  all  the  inconvenience  of  their  streets  being 
filled  with  dirt  and  mire.  Their  modes  of  conveying 
intelligence  were  very  imperfect,  as  public  criers  were 
chiefly  employed.  The  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with 
linen  and  glass,  ns  also  with  the  lighting  of  their  cities 
!  .n  the  night.  They  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
constructing  clocks.  To  say  nothing  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  discoveries  or  inventions  of  modem  ages,  ns  the 
m  of  printing,  and  the  magnetic  needle,  nnd  in  more 


recent  times  of  the  application  of  steam  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  in  sailing,  and  in  travelling  on  land  — the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  other  contemporary  nations,  were 
ignorant  of  many  arts  and  contrivances  now  deemed 
indispensable,  not  only  to  convenience  nnd  comfort, 
but  almost  to  life  itself. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVIII. 

Manners,  Customs,  and  Domestic  Life. 


Greek  Vases. 


The  Greeks,  in  personal  appearance,  were  prepos¬ 
sessing,  and  their  women,  in  many  instances,  were  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful.  The  characteristics  of  the  Grecian 
face  were  dark  complexion,  and  black  hair  and  eyes. 
With  their  fine  forms,  enchanting  expression,  und 
intellectual  preeminence,  they  seem  to  have  been  al¬ 
together  a  favored  race.  Their  habits  of  life  corre¬ 
sponded  with  their  external  condition  and  constitutional 
endowments.  Lively,  ardent,  und  curious,  they  were 
fond  of  gay  and  imposing  amusements. 

In  their  dress,  they,  in  common  with  other  ancient 
nations,  differed  much  from  that  of  most  modern 
ones.  As  their  climate  was  peculiarly  mild  nnd 
agreeable,  the  costume  of  the  people  was  light  and 
simple,  intended  rather  as  a  graceful  covering  of  the 
body,  than  as  a  defence  against  the  weather. 

The  men  wore  an  inner  garment,  called  tunic ,  which 
descended  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  nnd  over  which 
they  cast  a  mantle.  On  their  heads,  after  they  began 
to  use  a  covering  for  them,  they  wore  a  sort  of  hat, 
which  was  tied  under  the  chin.  On  their  feet  they 
wore  shoes  or  sandals,  which  were  fastened  with  thongs 
or  cords. 

The  women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wore  a  white 
tunic  of  woollen,  whicii  was  closely  bound  at  the  wt  ist 
by  a  broad  sash,  and  descended  in  flowing  folds  down 
to  the  heels.  Above  this  they  wore  a  shorter  robe, 
confined  round  the  waist  with  a  ribbon,  nnd  bordered 
at  the  bottom  by  stripes  of  various  colors.  The  rib¬ 
bon  was  generally  saffron-colored.  Over  the  above 
they  sometimes  put  on  a  robe,  which  was  worn  gath¬ 
ered  up  like  a  scarf.  The  Greek  women  always  had 
their  heads  covered,  their  hair  being  curled  and  braided 
in  a  very  tasteful  manner.  At  Athens,  they  wore  in 
their  hair  golden  grasshoppers,  which  were  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  nnd  on  intimation 
that  they  were  sprung  from  the  earth.  Earrings  and 
bracelets  of  gold  were  also  in  use;  and  in  the  times  of 
Athenian  luxury,  the  ladies  of  Athens  were  wont  to 
paint  their  cheeks  nnd  eyebrows,  und  employ  other 
artificial  means  to  heighten  the  charms  of  beauty. 

In  Spnrta,  the  kings,  magistrates,  nnd  citizens  were 
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but  little  distinguished  by  external  appearance.  The 
military  costume  was  of  a  red  color.  The  Greeks  in 
general  placed  a  high  value  on  scarlet,  and  a  still 
greater  on  purple. 

The  classes  into  which  the  Greeks  were  generally 
divided  were  two,  namely,  freemen  and  slaves.  In 
Sparta,  as  has  been  mentioned,  all  mechanical,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  menial  labors  were  performed  by  the 
latter,  while  the  freemen  bestowed  their  attention  ex¬ 
clusively  on  war,  politics,  and  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  case  was  somewhat  different  in  Athens 
ind  the  other  Grecian  states.  In  these,  the  citizens 
were  disposed  to  engage  in  mechanical  trades,  as  well 
as  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  the  slaves  in  the 
mean  while  attending  to  their  appropriate  labors. 

The  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people  consisted 
in  conversing  together,  or  listening  to  the  orators  in 
the  market-place,  walking  in  the  public  gardens,  at¬ 
tending  the  lectures  and  disputations  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  rendering  assistance  in  the  numerous  pro¬ 
cessions,  games,  and  festivities,  which  took  place  in 
honor  of  the  gods. 

There  was  a  variety  of  trades  and  occupations  in 
Greece,  connected  with  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  but 
not  so  large  a  number  as  modern  inventions,  and  our 
minute  subdivision  of  labor,  have  rendered  indispensa¬ 
ble.  In  Athens,  multitudes  of  citizens  had  no  private, 
regular  occupation  whatever,  but  subsisted  on  the  pay 
they  received  for  their  attendance  in  the  political  and 
judicial  assemblies,  on  the  allowance  of  provisions 
made  to  them  at  the  public  festivals,  and  on  occasional 
donations  of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  or  from 
the  funds  of  opulent  individuals.  The  Greeks  were  a 
highly  commercial  people,  and  in  some  of  the  states 
a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  occupied,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  commerce.  Numerous  colonies 
were  planted  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Their  vessels  were  small, 
usually  with  a  single  sail. 


The  private  houses  in  the  Grecian  cities  were,  for 
the  mass  of  the  people,  extremely  mean  in  aspect, 
being  built  of  clay  or  unbaked  bricks,  and  arranged  in 
irregular  lines  along  the  sides  of  narrow  streets.  But 
men  of  wealth  had  large  and  handsome  establishments. 
Their  dwellings  were  divided  into  several  apartments, 
with  two  or  more  stories,  mounted  by  staircases. 

In  front  was  a  large  gate,  outside  of  which  was  a 
heap  of  manure  left  there  by  the  horses  and  mules. 
Here  a  number  of  dogs  and  pigs  were  accustomed  to 
assemble.  The  first  rooms  seen  on  entering  were 
decorated  w  ith  paintings.  There  were  separate  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  men,  the  visitors,  and  strangers.  There 
w  as  also  a  remote  room  for  the  girls,  w  ho  were  kept 
under  lock  and  key. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthier  class  abounded  in  paint¬ 


ings,  sculptures,  vases,  and  ornamental  works  of  art. 
The  walls  w'ere  plastered  and  finished  w'ith  joiner’s 
work.  The  sides  and  ceilings  were  adorned  with 
paintings :  gold  and  ivory  set  off  the  furniture.  Screens 
of  rich  tapestry  were  in  use. 


Street  in  Athens. 


Among  the  articles  of  household  furniture,  we  may 
enumerate  chairs,  beds  of  geese  feathers,  bedsteads, 
bedsteads  with  musquito  nets,  lambskin  blankets,  ta¬ 
bles,  candelabras,  carpets,  footstools,  lamps,  chafing- 
dishes,  vases  of  various  forms ;  baskets,  basins,  bel¬ 
lows,  brooms,  cisterns,  ovens,  frying-pans,  hand-mills, 
knives,  soup-ladles,  lanterns,  mirrors,  mortars,  sieves, 
spits,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  articles,  or  substitutes 
for  them,  now  in  use. 

The  public  buildings  of  Greece  have  never  been 
equalled,  much  less  surpassed,  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  for  combined  magnificence  and  durability 
Formed  of  polished  stone,  or  of  the  finest  marble,  and 
exhibiting  in  their  construction  the  admirable  propor¬ 
tions  and  beauty  of  the  three  Grecian  orders,  already 
mentioned  —  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  —  these 
temples  and  edifices  have  long  been  justly  reckoned 
among  the  wonders  of  human  art.  Though  in  ruins, 
they  are  yet  the  objects  of  imitation  to  the  most  refined 
and  tasteful  nations  of  the  earth.  Far  from  hoping  to 
excel  them,  the  modern  architect  esteems  himself  for¬ 
tunate  when  he  has  been  successful  in  copying  their 
distinguishing  excellences. 

The  meals  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  four  in  num¬ 
ber.  Breakfast  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
the  next  meal  at  midday ;  then  came  the  afternoon 
repast ;  and  lastly,  the  supper,  which  was  the  principal 
meal.  At  table,  their  custom,  like  that  so  common 
among  the  Orientals,  was  to  recline  on  cushions,  or 
couches,  instead  of  sitting  upright.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  as  luxury  began  to  prevail.  In  the 
primitive  ages,  the  people  fed  on  fruits  and  roots  ;  but 
afterward,  their  fare  became  more  varied  and  rich, 
animal  food  of  several  kinds  being  served  up,  and 
many  delicacies  of  cookery  being  known. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  convivial  entertainments  were 
generally  acts  of  public  devotion ;  but  afterward  they 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  private  life.  There  were 
also  political  feasts,  in  w  hich  a  whole  city,  tribe,  or  other 
division,  met  together.  Water  and  wine  were  used  for 
drinking.  Perfumed  wines  were  introduced  at  the 
tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capable  of  sustaining 
life,  or  gratifying  the  taste,  was  employed  as  food.  The 
Greeks  generally  had  a  liking  for  the  products  of  the 
water.  Hot  baths  were  very  numerous,  and  bathing 
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in  them,  nnd  anointing  the  body,  with  a  change  of 
i  clean  clothes,  were  usual  in  preparing  for  a  feast. 
When  guests  were  invited,  men  and  women  were 
never  invited  together. 


Ornamented  V rises. 

The  education  of  children  was  carefully  attended  to 
by  the  Greeks,  and  a  judicious,  comprehensive  system 
l  sepms  to  have  been  followed  in  the  schools.  The 
Spartan  plan  of  training  was  limited  very  much  to  the 
physical  powers.  These  were  strengthened  by  an 
appropriate  discipline,  while  exercises  were  adapted  to 
accustom  the  mind  to  fortitude.  The  Lacedamionians 
deemed  the  pursuits  of  literature  too  enervating,  or 
effeminate.  The  Athenians,  and  those  in  the  other 
states  who  took  Athens  as  a  model,  gave  their  youth  a 
much  more  enlarged  education.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
neglect  physical  training;  but  they  connected  with 
this,  instructions  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  music, 
and  recitation,  and,  in  later  times,  an  induction  into 
philosophy  and  oratory. 

The  marriages  among  the  Greeks  were  generally 
formed  at  an  early  age,  as  Grecian  women  were  mar¬ 
riageable  about  their  fourteenth  year ;  but  they  were 
lawful  only  as  the  consent  of  parents,  or  other  rela¬ 
tives,  could  be  obtained.  This  institution  was  greatly 
encouraged  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Wunt  of  esteem, 
and  sometimes  the  infliction  of  punishment,  attended 
the  failure  of  entering  into  the  connubial  state.  Though 
nuptial  engagements  were  entered  into  with  many  for¬ 
malities,  they  were  very  easily  set  aside.  All  that  was 
to  be  done,  in  that  case,  was,  that  the  parties  should 
furnish  the  archon  with  a  written  certificate  of  their 
consent  to  separate  from  each  other. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  only  after  times  of  great 
calamity,  such  as  war,  or  pestilence.  Socrates  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  wife  on  this  account.  Violations  of  the 
marriage  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  severe, 
were  often  committed.  The  Grecian  women  seldom 
appeared  in  strange  company,  but  were  confined  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  house,  into  which  no  male  vis¬ 
itants  were  admitted.  Their  time  wns  spent  in  spinning, 
weaving,  baking  bread,  and  superintending  the  labors 
of  their  female  slaves.  When  they  appeared  in  public, 
us  during  solemn  festivals,  they  walked  in  procession, 
with  downcast  eyes,  surrounded  by  their  slaves  and 
attendant  maidens,  or  proceeded  unostentatiously  to 
the  place  in  which  their  presence  was  allowed.  The 
lower  classes,  however,  were  practically  exempted 
from  these  restrictions ;  and  even  females  of  rank 
contrived,  on  some  occasions,  to  evade  them.  The 
case  was  wholly  different  with  the  Lacedaemonian 


women,  who  were  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  public. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their 
children,  in  certain  cases.  Children  were  required  to 
maintain  their  parents,  in  old  age ;  but,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  person  did  not  bring  up  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  some  useful  employment,  they  were  to  be 
released  from  such  an  obligation. 

The  funerals  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with 
many  ceremonies,  showing  that  they  considered  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  dead  as  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance.  In  their  view,  it  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
imprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person  might  die  w  ithout 
the  honors  of  a  funeral.  The  dead  body,  as  the  will 
of  the  deceased,  or  of  the  kindred,  directed,  was  either 
committed  to  the  grave  or  consumed  upon  a  funeral 
pile;  the  ashes  being,  in  the  latter  case,  afterward 
gathered,  and  placed  in  an  urn.  The  urn  was  buried 
in  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXIX. 

Celebrated  Characters. 

Grecian  history  abounds  in  great  men ;  nnd  many 
of  these,  in  the  productions  left  behind  them,  have 
become  the  instructors  of  mankind  in  every  subsequent 
age.  Among  these  we  must  first  reckon  Homer ,  the 
father  of  poetry,  and  the  greatest  of  poets,  who  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  history  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  preceded  by  others  in 
the  Grecian  poetic  annals ;  but  on  this  subject  w  e 
have  no  authentic  information.  His  are  the  earliest 
works  of  the  kind  which  have  survived  the  ravages 
of  time ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  justly  styled  the  most 
ancient  of  profane  classical  authors. 

Hesiod  differed  from  Homer,  and  was  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  him  ;  yet  he  deserves  a  record  by  his  side.  1  Ie, 
too,  comes  down  from  a  venerable  antiquity,  for  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  father  of  Greek  poetry.  He  was  born  at 
Ascra,  in  Bceotia,  and  was  the  author  of  several  poems 
of  considerable  merit,  two  of  which  are  extant.  These 
are  entitled  the  Thcogony,  or  the  Generation  of  the 
Gods ,  and  the  Works  and  Days.  The  former  gives  a 
faithful  account  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  The  latter, 
being  on  agriculture,  contains  refined  moral  reflections, 
which  mingle  with  his  instructions  for  cultivating  fields. 
Hesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicero 
highly  commends  him  ;  and  the  Greeks  were  so  purtiul 
to  his  moral  instructions,  that  they  required  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  commit  them  all  to  memory.  He  is  reported 
to  have  spent  his  youthful  years  in  tending  his  father's 
flocks,  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Helicon. 

Lycurgus,  the  legislator,  flourished  about  884  years 
B.  C.  He  wus  regent  of  Sparta,  until  Chariluus,  his 
nephew,  had  attained  to  mature  years.  Then,  leaving 
Sparta,  he  travelled  into  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  his  mind,  and  observing  the  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  and  political  institutions  of  different 
nations.  At  this  period,  there  was  a  deplorable  state 
of  things  in  his  native  country.  Intestine  divisions 
and  factious  contentions  rose  so  high,  that  the  laws  fell 
into  contempt,  the  authority  of  the  kings  was  disre¬ 
garded,  and  all  was  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  con¬ 
viction  became  general,  that  a  reform  in  the  national 
institutions  was  indispensable;  and  the  eyes  of  the 
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Lacedaemonians  turned  to  Lycurgus,  as  a  man  whose 
experience,  wisdom,  and  probity  preeminently  qualified 
him  for  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  constitution  for 
his  country. 

At  this  crisis  he  returned,  and,  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  narrative,  he  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  state, 
banished  luxury,  and  brought  forward  a  system  which 
gave  rise  to  all  the  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  intre¬ 
pidity,  which  distinguished  the  Lacedaemonian  people. 
Having  established  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens 
not  to  alter  them  until  his  return,  he  left  his  country, 
and,  by  a  voluntary  death,  rendered  that  event  impos¬ 
sible  ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  his  institutions. 

Solon ,  the  legislator  and  philosopher,  was  born  at 
;  Salamis,  and  educated  at  Athens,  and  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  good  of  his  country.  By  his  descent,,  as 
i  well  as  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  he  was  one  of  the 
1  noblest  of  the  Greeks.  By  his  father’s  side,  he  derived 
!  his  origin  from  King  Codrus.  After  he  had  devoted 
I  (tart  of  his  time  to  philosophical  and  political  studies, 
Solon  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece ;  but 
at  his  return,  he  was  distressed  with  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  he  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  archon  and  sovereign  legislator.  It 
was  now  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  absolute ; 
but  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  of  king  of  Athens, 
and,  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver,  he  commenced  and 
carried  through  a  reformation  in  every  department. 

The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  all  cancelled 
by  Solon,  except  that  against  murder,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  denounced  against  each  offender  was  proportioned 
to  his  crime ;  but  he  made  no  law  against  parricide  or 
sacrilege.  The  former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was 
too  horrible  to  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of 
tt ;  and  the  latter  could  never  be  committed,  because 
'he  history  of  Athens,  hitherto,  had  not  furnished  a 
'••ingle  instance.  Yet  human  wickedness,  as  we  are 
lorced  to  admit,  has  frequently  ventured  to  these  ex¬ 
tremes.  Solon  instituted  the  Areopagus,  and  regulated 
1  the  Prytaneum.  His  excellent  code  of  laws  flourished 
through  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.  He  died,  as 
some  report,  in  Cyprus,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  about  558  B.  C. 

Solon  possessed  a  genius  for  poetry,  as  well  as 
philosophy  and  legislation.  To  the  writing  of  verses 
he  was  addicted  more  especially  in  his  youth.  Plato 
says  of  him,  that  if  he  had  finished  all  his  poems,  and 
particularly  his  History  of  the  Atlantic  Island  which  he 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  taken  time  to  revise  and 
correct  them,  as  others  did,  neither  Homer,  Hesiod,  nor 
any  other  ancient  poet,  would  have  been  more  famous. 

Thales ,  Anaximander ,  Pythagoras ,  and  Anacreon , 
are  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  the  works 
of  Simonides ,  only  some  fragments  are  extant.  He  is 
said  chiefly  to  have  excelled  in  elegiac  composition, 
but  he  was  successful,  also,  in  other  kinds  of  poetry. 
He  attempted  several  epics,  one  of  which  was  on 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  The  prevailing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  poetry  was  tenderness  and  plaintive 
!  sweetnt^.  He  enjoyed  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
oody  till® a.  very  advanced  age,  and  gained  a  prize  for 
poetical  composition  in  his  eightieth  year.  After  this, 
lie  lived  ten  years,  and  finally  died  in  the  Island  of 
Sicily.  He  flourished  about  5118  B.  C. 

}. Eschylus  was  the  first  eminent  dramatic  poet  of 
Greece.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  sol¬ 


dier,  but  a  far  more  desirable  name  as  a  great  poet. 

Of  tragedy,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  deemed  the 
father;  such  were  the  improvements  which  he  effected 
on  the  Athenian  stage.  He  wrote  ninety  tragedies 
forty  of  which  were  rewarded  with  the  public  prize  • 
but  only  seven  are  extant.  His  productions  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  uncommon  boldness  and  originality 
his  style  is  concise,  and  too  often  obscure,  having  a 
mixture  both  of  the  sublime  and  bombastic.  II is  su¬ 
premacy  in  dramatic  composition  was  at  length  con¬ 
tested  by  the  youthful  Sophocles,  and  with  success. 
The  works  of  this  rival  being  preferred,  he  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  into  Sicily,  where  he 
lived  under  the  patronage  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse. 

He  died  on  the  island,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  456  B.  C. ;  his  death  having  been  caused,  it  is 
said,  by  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  fall,  on  his 
head,  of  a  tortoise  from  the  talons  of  an  eagle. 

Sophocles ,  the  dramatist,  was  born  at  Colonos,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Athens,  about  497  B.  C.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  for  statesmanship  as  well  as  poelry. 

He  commanded  the  Athenian  armies,  and  in  several  I 
instances  he  shared  the  supreme  command  with  Peri¬ 
cles.  The  commencement  of  his  poetic  course  reflects 
great  honor  on  the  abilities  of  Sophocles.  In  a  yearly 
contest  for  tragedy,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  on  account  of  taking  the  Island  of  Scyros,  he 
obtained  the  prize  over  many  competitors,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  was  TEschylus,  as  already  mentioned. 
Each  was  admired  for  his  peculiar  qualities ;  Sophocles 
for  his  sublimity  and  majesty,  Aeschylus  for  his  tender¬ 
ness  and  pathos.  Their  contentions,  though  at  first 
honorable,  at  length  degenerated  into  jealousy  and 
rivalship. 

Seven  only  remain  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tragedies  which  Sophocles  composed.  Twenty  times 
did  the  theatrical  judges  confer  upon  him  the  crown  of 
victory ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  died  of 
excess  of  joy,  in  consequence  of  having  obtained  his 
twentieth  poetical  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  children  of  the  poet  is  well 
known.  They  wished  to  become  immediate  possessors 
of  their  father’s  estate,  and  therefore,  impatient  of  his 
long  life,  they  accused  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
insanity  or  dotage.  The  only  defence  which  Sopho¬ 
cles  made,  was  to  read  his  tragedy  of  Oedipus  at 
Colonos,  which  he  had  recently  finished  ;  and  then  he 
asked  his  judges  whether  the  author  of  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  could  be  justly  taxed  with  insanity  or  imbecility. 

It  was  a  triumphant  and  successful  appeal.  He  died 
in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  406  B.  C. 

Euripides  was  also  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born  at 
Salamis,  480  B.  C.  His  teachers  were  men  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  several  branches  to  which  he  attended  — 
Prodicus  in  eloquence,  Socrates  in  ethics,  and  Anaxag¬ 
oras  in  philosophy.  Betaking  himself  to  authorship, 
after  his  prolonged  studies,  his  writings  became  so 
much  the  admiration  of  Lis  countrymen,  that  the 
Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Nicias  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Syracuse  were  freed  from  slavery 
in  consequence  of  being  able  to  repeat  some  verses 
from  the  plays  of  Euripides.  He  was  the  rival  of 
Sophocles.  The  jealousy  between  these  eminent  poets 
was  made  the  subject  of  successful  ridicule  by  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  Euripides  sought  retirement 
from  the  world,  and  often  confined  himself  in  a  solitary 
cave  near  Salamis,  where  he  wrote  and  finished  his 
most  excellent  tragedies. 
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Admired  as  he  was,  he  also  had  his  enemies.  Their 
ridicule  and  envy  he  felt  so  keenly,  that  he  at  last 
removed  from  Athens.  The  remainder  of  his  days  he 
spent  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  received  the  highest  marks  of  royal  munifi- 
;  cence  and  friendship.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  king’s  dogs,  which  met  him  in  his 
solitary  walks,  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  He  died  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  A  greater  number  of  his  trage¬ 
dies  are  extant  than  of  those  of  his  rivals,  viz.,  nineteen 
out  of  seventy-five.  This  poet  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
expressing  the  passion  of  love.  He  is  characterized 
by  an  uncommon  tenderness  and  pathos.  Occasionally 
he  rises  into  sublimity.  The  most  familiar  expressions 
have  received  a  perfect  polish  from  his  pen.  He 
abounds  also  in  what  is  still  better — fine  moral  and 
philosophical  sentiments ;  though  the  Athenians  thought 
that  there  was  occasionally  a  spice  of  impiety  in  his 
writings. 

Aristophanes  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  comic  writers  of  Greece.  He  has 
been  called  the  prince  of  the  ancient  comedy,  as  is 
i ;  Menander  of  the  new.  Eleven  of  his  fifty-four  come¬ 
dies  have  come  down  to  us.  He  severely  lashed  the 
i  vices  of  the  age ;  nor  did  he  spare,  at  times,  the  feelings 
of  the  wise  and  good.  His  attack  upon  the  venerable 
Socrates,  in  his  play  called  Nubes,  has  always  been 
censured,  and  that  with  justice.  His  wit  is  admirable, 
but  we  find  it  too  often  in  connection  with  obscenity. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Chrysostom  used  to  keep  the  come¬ 
dies  of  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow,  on  account  of 
l  the  brilliancy  of  the  composition.  He  flourished  43-4 
B.  C. 

Pindar  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 
He  was  a  native  of  Thebes;  but  his  countrymen  did 
not  at  first  appreciate  his  poetic  talents.  After  his 
death,  however,  they  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  ; 
for  it  was  found  that  all  Greece  was  filled  with  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  genius.  His  compositions  were  quoted  by 
statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  hymns  were  repeated 
in  the  temples,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  works  have  perished.  The  odes 
that  are  extant  are  admirable  for  sublimity  of  senti¬ 
ment,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  style,  boldness  of  imagery,  harmony  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  elegance  of  diction.  He  seemed  to  fulfil  the 
prognostic  by  which  his  early  youth  was  marked,  viz., 
the  settling  of  a  swarm  of  bees  on  his  lips,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  honey-comb  there,  as  he  lay  upon  the 
grass  asleep.  It  could  be  no  other  than  an  augury  of 
his  future  greatness,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  song  1 
He  died  435  B.  C.,  at  the  age,  as  is  said,  of  eighty- 
i  six  years. 

Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicarnassus,  one  of  the 
Dorian  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  account  of 
which  we  have  sketched -his  life. 

Thucydides ,  the  historian  whose  early  aspirations 
after  excellence  in  the  composition  of  history  appeared, 
as  he  burst  into  tears  when  he  heard  Herodotus  at  the 

1  Olympic  games,  even  surpassed  the  object  of  his 

1  emulation,  in  some  of  the  attributes  of  that  species  of 
writing.  He  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  concise¬ 
ness,  and  energy  of  his  narrative.  He  is  considered 
also  highly  authentic,  as  he  was  himself  interested  in 
the  event*  which  he  narrated.  The  history  of  Thu¬ 
cydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demosthenes,  to  perfect 
himself  as  an  orator,  transcribed  it  eight  different  times, 
and  read  it  with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost 

repeat  it  from  memory.  This  historian  died  at  Athens,  | 
where  he  was  born,  but  from  which  he  had  been  ban¬ 
ished.  lie  was,  however,  recalled,  at  length,  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  lived  to  his  eightieth  year,  394  B.  C. 

Hippocrates ,  the  father  of  medicine  was  bom  in  the 
Island  of  Cos,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  history  of  which  we  have  given  his  life.  He 
studied  physic  with  his  grandfather,  Nebrus,  gnd 
improved  himself  by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  gods,  where  each  individual  had  written 
down  the  diseases  under  which  he  had  labored,  nnd 
the  means  of  his  recovery.  His  knowledge  was  daily 
increased  by  the  experiments  he  made  upon  the  human 
frame,  and  from  his  accurate  observations  he  learned 
how  to  regulate  his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  j 
to  his  fellow-men.  He  died  in  the  ninety-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  361  B.  C.,  free  from  the  infirmities  in¬ 
cident  to  age ;  and  after  death  he  received  the  name  j 
of  Great.  His  writings,  few  of  which  remain,  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  also  the  epithet  of  Dicine.  According 
to  Galen,  his  opinion  is  as  respectable  as  the  voice  of  1 
an  oracle. 

Socrates  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen  mor-  , 
alists.  He  was  the  father  of  nearly  all  the  sects  of 
philosophy  which  sprung  up  in  after  times.  There 
were  few  that  did  not  rejoice  to  trace  their  origin  to 
him,  so  signal  was  the  influence  of  his  chamcter  and 
abilities.  All  that  may  be  called  the  Socratic  sects 
were  employed,  like  him,  in  instituting  inquiries  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  of  happiness  and  | 
misery.  i 

Socrates  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He  followed,  foi 
some  time,  the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
statuary.  He  was  called  away  from  this  inferior 
employment,  of  which,  however,  he  was  never 
ashamed,  by  the  urgency  of  a  friend  ;  and  philosophy 
soon  became  his  study.  He  appeared,  like  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  in  the  field  of  battle,  nnd  he  fought 
with  boldness  and  intrepidity.  But  his  character  as  a 
soldier  and  patriot  has  been  utterly  forgotten  in  the 
world-wide  estimation  he  has  received  as  a  sage  and 
moralist.  He  was  fond  of  labor,  bore  injuries  with 
patience,  and  acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  countenance  which  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  dangers,  however  alarming,  or  any  calamities, 
however  great. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  wholly  promulgated 
in  conversation,  not  in  writing;  but  his  doctrines  nnd 
character  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  two 
of  his  most  gifted  disciples,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  who 
are  soon  to  be  noticed.  He  spoke  with  freedom  on 
every  subject,  religious  as  well  ns  civil.  This  inde¬ 
pendence  of  spirit,  and  the  visible  superiority  of  mind 
and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  created 
him  many  enemies,  and  at  length  they  condemned  hin  | 
to  death,  on  the  false  accusation  of  corrupting  the 
Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  gods  whom  the 
Athenians  worshipped.  He  drank  the  poisonous  cup, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  nnd  died,  401  B.  C. 

Socrates  is  said  to  have  brought  down  Philosophy 
from  the  clouds,  and  made  her  converse  w  ith  mea 
Ever  earnest  in  recommending  piety  and  virtue,  and 
showing  that  man’s  happiness  and  dignity  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  mind,  and  not  by  his  fortunes;  by  virtue  and 
wisdom,  not  by  rank  and  wealth ;  his  own  life  was  the 
be«t  example  of  his  precepts.  When  forced  into  public 
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•dice,  he  manifested  unbending  uprightness,  and  his 
prvate  conduct  was  no  less  exemplary.  Barefooted  and 
poorly  clad,  he  associated  with  the  rich  and  gay,  as 
with  the  poor,  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  will.  His 
advice  and  instructions  were  given  to  all  without  fee  or 
reward,  for  his  temper  was  rigidly  independent,  and 
if  he  possessed  little  of  the  world’s  goods,  he  wanted 
even  less. 

Xenophanes  was  the  originator  of  the  eclectic  school 
of  philosophy,  which  was  a  modification  of  the  Italian 
school,  founded  by  Pythagoras.  He  was  a  native  of 
Colophon,  one  of  the  cities  of  Ionia,  and  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

Parmenides  was  the  pupil  of  the  preceding  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  embraced  substantially  the  same  theory  in 
regard  to  God  and  the  universe. 

Zeno ,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea,  and  a 
■  •  pie  of  Parmenides.  In  his  opinions,  he  mainly 

•  Mowed  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  popular  rights,  and  is  said 
'«>  have  been  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  torments, 
by  the  tyrant  of  his  native  city,  for  having  attempted 
the  deposition  of  the  latter.  Among  his  particular 
doctrines,  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  motion, 
and  called  in  question  the  existance  of  the  material 
universe. 

One  of  Zeno’s  disciples  was  Leucippus.  He  was 
the  author  of  what  is  called  the  atomic  theory ,  and  a 
vacuum ,  which  was  afterward  more  fully  explained 
bv  Democritus  and  Epicurus.  He  taught  that  all 
things  are  composed  of  very  minute,  indivisible  atoms; 
that  these  possess  in  themselves  the  principle  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  universe  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  their  falling  into  a  vacuum.  He  flourished  about 
128  B.  C.  His  theory  has  had  many  supporters. 

Xenophon ,  the  celebrated  general,  historian,  and 
philosopher,  was  an  Athenian  by  birth.  He  was  bred 
in  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  acquired  great  literary 
distinction.  His  account  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of 
Socrates  is  characterized  by  sobriety  of  mind  and  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense,  and  probably  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  original  than  that  of  Plato. 

Xenophon  served  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
and  superintended  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  after 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  we  have  related  in  the  history 
of  Persia.  He  afterwards  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Agesilaus,  and  acquired  riches  in  his  expeditions.  In 
his  subsequent  retirement  at  Elea,  under  the  patronage 
of  Agesilaus,  he  composed  and  wrote  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  posterity,  and  died  at  Corinth,  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  Ho'J  B.  C  Beside  his  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
he  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides,  wrote  a  life 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  produced  other  works  of  high 
interest.  The  simplicity  and  elegance  of  Xenophon’s 
style  induced  Quintilian  to  say,  that  “  the  Graces  dic¬ 
tated  his  language,  and  that  the  goddess  of  Persuasion 
dwelt  upon  his  lips.”  His  religious  sentiments  were 
among  the  most  correct  of  the  Grecian  school. 

Plato ,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  disciples  of  Socra¬ 
tes,  was  an  Athenian  by  descent,  but  born  in  the  Island 
of  /Eginu.  He  was,  during  eight  years,  the  pupil  of 
that  great  man ;  after  whose  death,  he  travelled  into 
foreign  countries.  When  he  had  finished  his  travels, 
be  retired  to  the  groves  of  Academus,  a  spot  which 
bad  been  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  that  name,  and 
from  which  it  was  ever  after  called  the  Academy. 
Here  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and  illustri¬ 
ous  pupils.  He  continued,  with  few  intervals,  to  teach 
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in  Athens  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 


The  learning  and  virtues  of  this  philosopher  were 
topics  of  conversation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  He 
was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  freely  of 
innocent  pleasures  and  amusements.  His  works  are 
numerous,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  dialogues  and  thir¬ 
teen  epistles.  These  embrace  a  vast  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects, —  ethical,  physical,  logical,  and  political,  —  and 
are  written  with  singular  elegance,  melody,  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  expression. 

Plato  possessed  a  mind  almost  unrivalled  for  its  com¬ 
pleteness  at  all  points,  and  uniting  the  greatest  acute¬ 
ness,  vigor,  and  comprehension  of  understanding,  with 
a  most  glowing  and  poetical  imagination,  and  match¬ 
less  dignity,  power,  and  beauty  of  style.  But  his 
genius  was  too  original  and  peculiar  to  fit  him  for  the 
mere  reporter  of  another’s  opinions  ;  and  much  of  what 
he  has  written  under  the  name  of  Socrates  must  be 
considered  as  his  own.  The  bias  of  his  mind  was  to 
abstract  speculation — to  the  discovery  of  the  principles 
of  morality,  rather  than  the  application  of  its  precepts 
to  particular  cases.  In  his  fondness  for  lofty  contem¬ 
plation,  he  sometimes  slides  into  mysticism  and  obscu¬ 
rity — a  tendency  which  is  not  observable  in  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Socrates  given  by  his  other  celebrated  disci¬ 
ple,  Xenophon.  The  deep  and  subtile  speculations  of 
Plato’s  Socrates  on  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  and 
beauty,  however  admirable  in  themselves,  appear  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  writer,  rather  than  his  master. 

Plato  concurred  with  many  others  of  antiquity  in 
conceiving  two  principles  —  God  and  matter — to  have 
coexisted  in  the  universe  from  eternity.  He  viewed  the 
Deity  as  an  intelligent  cause,  the  origin  of  all  spiritual 
being,  and  the  framer  of  the  material  world. 

Aristotle.  This  philosopher  is  often  called  the  Slagi- 
rite ,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Stagira.  He  possessed 
an  understanding  at  once  the  most  comprehensive  and 
the  most  discriminating.  He  was  the  father  of  philo¬ 
sophical  criticism,  the  ablest  of  Grecian  speculative 
politicians,  and  an  acute  and  curious  observer  of  a" 
remarkable  phenomena,  whether  in  the  material  or 
intellectual  world. 

His  writings  treat  of  almost  every  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  time.  Moral  and  natural  philosophy,  meta¬ 
physics,  mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and  politics, 
all  occupied  his  pen.  His  vast  and  varied  erudition, 
and  wonderful  subtilty  and  acuteness,  were,  however, 
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joined  with  a  somewhat  dogmatical  temper, and  a  strong 
desire  to  give  to  his  treatment  of  every  subject  an  air 
of  scientific  completeness.  Hence  it  comes  that  while 
the  individual  reputation  of  Aristotle  was  almost  un¬ 
rivalled,  his  school  was  comparatively  barren  of  emi- 


Aristocle. 

nent  men.  Among  his  followers,  improvement  has 
ever  been  retarded  by  the  opinion  that  they  had  in  his 
works  a  perfect  system  of  human  knowledge.  This 
made  them  consent  to  explain  and  enforce  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  without  pursuing  them  further,  or  inquiring  into 
the  evidence  up„n  which  they  rested. 

Ilis  power  of  systematic  arrangement  was  indeed 
extraordinary,  and  the  talent  was  accompanied  with  the 
disposition  to  carry  it  to  excess.  This  is  peculiarly 
striking  in  his  ethics,  in  reading  which  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  while  Plato 
teaches  men  to  feel  and  act,  the  object  of  Aristotle  is 
rather  to  instruct  them  how  to  define  and  classify  their 
actions.  He  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
322  B.  C. ;  but  the  cayse  of  his  death  is  not  certainly 
known,  some  saying  that  he  drowned  himself  in  the 
Euripus,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  find  out  the  cause 
of  its  flux  and  reflux ;  and  others,  that  he  died  of  a 
1  colic  at  Athens. 

Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators,  whose  career 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and  as  such 
,  has  been  already  exhibited,  was  by  birth  an  Athenian. 
He  was  an  heir  to  property ;  but  being  only  seven  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  his  guardians  proving 
!  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  his  youth  was  marked  by  mis¬ 
fortune,  want,  and  neglect  of  education.  He  was 
therefore  indebted  afterward  to  his  own  industry  and 
application  for  the  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  duties  of  life.  By  unwearied  efforts,  and 
by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles,  such  as  weakness 
i  of  the  lungs,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  and  awkward 
habits  of  body,  he  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of 
speaking. 

The  orations  called  Philippics,  from  being  directed 
against  Philip,  are  generally  referred  to  os  the  most 
powerful  specimens  of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes. 
Various  others  are  extant  whose  eloquence  is  scarcely 
inferior;  and  amongst  these  may  be  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  the  orations  for  the  Olynthians,  and  the  orator’s 
defence  of  himself  against  /Eschines.  No  public 
speaker  can  be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  pas¬ 
sions  of  hatred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he.  His  great  rival  compared  him  to  a 
siren,  from  the  melody  of  his  expressions. 

JEschines.  The  rival  above  spoken  of  was  /Es- 


chines,  who  flourished  3-1*2  B.  C.  When  the  Athe¬ 
nians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  labors  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  with  a  golden  crown,  Aeschines  impeachel 
Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to  their  subsequent 
dispute  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  two  celebrated  ora¬ 
tions  concerning  the  crown.  /Esc bines  was  defeated 
by  his  rival’s  superior  eloquence,  and  banished  to 
Rhodes  ;  but  as  he  departed  from  Athens,  Demosthenes 
followed  him,  and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present 
of  silver.  /Eschines  wrote  three  orations,  und  nine 
epistles,  of  which  the  orations  only  nre  extant. 

Antisthenes.  This  philosopher  was  the  head  of  a  W 
sect  w  hich  made  it  their  boast  to  discard  all  prejudices, 
all  arbitrary  likings  and  dislikings,  and  to  live  by  the 
dictates  of  pure  reason,  without  regard  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  opinions  of  men.  They  ridiculed  those  w  ho 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  ostentation  of  riches  ;  yet 
they  w'ere  no  less  vainly  boastful  in  the  display  of  their 
rags  and  filthiness  :  they  ridiculed  all  who  lived  accord¬ 
ing  to  other  men’s  opinions,  and  not  to  their  own  ;  and 
they  pursued  their  maxims  even  to  the  disregard  of 
the  most  natural  and  necessary  decencies.  From  their 
rude  and  slovenly  manner  of  life,  and  their  snarling 
moroseness,  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Cynics, 
or  dog-philosophers.  Of  this  sect  was  the  celebrated 
Diogenes,  whom  we  have  noticed  in  our  history  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Zeno,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect  called  Stoics,  who  somewhat  resembled  the  Cynics. 
The  term  is  derived  from  stoa,  a  portico,  the  custom¬ 
ary  resort  of  Zeno.  He  was  austere  in  his  manners, 
but  his  life  was  an  example  of  moderation  and  sobriety. 
Offended  at  the  degree  of  importance  allowed  by  the 
Academy  to  outward  things,  Zeno  endeavored  to 
found  his  system  on  loftier  principles.  In  this  he  was 
not  altogether  successful.  His  views  appear,  when 
broadly  stated,  to  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Pyrrho, 
who  held  that  virtue  was  the  only  good,  vice  the  only 
evil,  and  that  all  other  things,  such  as  health  or  sick¬ 
ness,  pleasure  or  pain,  were  so  utterly  indifferent,  that 
a  wise  man  would  not  have  even  a  choice  between 
them.  If  he  modified  this  doctrine  to  some  extent,  he 
only  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  Academy,  which 
regarded  worldly  good  as  possessing  substantial  value, 
but  yet  of  so  inferior  a  kind,  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  it  could  not  be  weighed  against  a  single  point  of 
moral  worth  or  intellectual  accomplishment.  Zeno, 
in  his  maxims,  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue,  men  could 
live  happily  under  the  most  pressing  calamities ;  that 
nature  had  given  us  two  ears,  and  only  one  mouth,  to 
tell  us  that  we  ought  to  listen  more  than  speak. 

Epicurus.  Few  names  of  antiquity  arc  more 
familiar  than  that  of  Epicurus,  not  on  account  of  any 
remarkable  discrimination  of  intellect  or  goodness  of 
heart,  but  as  being  the  founder  of  a  famous  school  of 
philosophy  known  by  his  name.  His  most  remarkable 
tenet  was,  that  pleasure  was  the  only  good,  and  pain 
the  only  evil.  These  were  the  terms  in  which  his 
tenet  was  expressed,  although  he  and  his  followers 
explained  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  compara¬ 
tively  harmless.  This  was,  however,  at  some  expense 
of  consistency  and  clearness.  His  opinions  speedily 
became  extremely  popular,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  moral  corruption  of  human  nature,  especially  as 
they  w'ere  represented,  though  wrongly,  as  counte¬ 
nancing  sensual  indulgence  of  every  kind. 

Euclid.  This  distinguished  mathematician  belonged 
to  Alexandria.  He  flourished  about  300  B.  C.  He 
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is  the  author  of  the  well-known  Elements  of  Geometry, 
a  treatise  yet  unmatched  in  clearness,  precision,  and 
logical  strictness  of  deduction.  Beside  arranging,  and 
consecutively  proving,  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
science,  he  did  much  to  enlarge  its  scope.  His  atten¬ 
tion  was  turned  chiefly  to  pure  mathematics. 

Archimedes.  This  mathematician,  who  was  born  at 
Syracuse,  not  only  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries, 
but  went  near  to  anticipate  some  of  the  discoveries 
which  have  done  most  honor  to  modern  science.  He 
extended  the  boundaries  of  geometry  in  every  direction, 
but  especially  where  it  treats  of  curvilinear  figures  and 
solids.  If  he  was  great  as  a  geometer,  he  was  to  the 
full  as  eminent  as  a  mechanician.  Before  his  time, 
mechanics  and  hydrostatics  could  hardly  be  deemed  to 
exist  as  sciences  ;  he  established  both  on  sure  grounds, 
and  enriched  them  with  many  valuable  discoveries. . 

At  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  Roman  general 
Marcellus,  the  beleaguering  army  was  baffled  for  a 
long  time  merely  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes.  His 
skill  disconcerted  all  the  projects  of  the  hostile  engi¬ 
neers,  while  they  were  unable  to  guard  against  his 
more  formidable  engines.  The  city  was  ultimately 
taken  by  surprise.  Archimedes  perished  in  the  tumult 
of  the  storm,  against  the  wish  and  command  of  the 
Roman  leader,  208  B.  C. 

Theocritus.  This  individual  flourished  at  Syracuse 
about  270  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetic 
compositions,  of  which  thirty  idyls  and  some  epigrams 
are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired 
for  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  He  excelled 
in  pastorals.  He  stands  at  the  head  in  this  department 
of  poetry,  Virgil  himself  imitating  and  borrowing  from 
him.  It  is  said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
strangled. 

Polybius.  This  learned  author,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  properly  succeeds 
Xenophon  among  the  Grecian  historians.  He  was  a 
native  of  Arcadia,  and  was  born  205  B.  C.  Having 
lived  in  Rome,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  his  time,  his  history  is  distinguished  by 
comprehensiveness,  and  by  the  admirable  accuracy 
and  impartiality  of  the  narrator.  His  history  was 
written  in  Greek,  divided  into  forty  books,  which  began 
with  the  first  Punic  war,  and  finished  with  “  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Macedonia  by  Paulus.”  The  greatest  part  of 
this  valuable  work  is  lost.  Five  books  and  many  frag¬ 
ments  only  remain.  He  died  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  124  B.  C. 

Eratosthenes.  This  individual,  who  was  called  a 
second  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  He  was  an 
eminent  geometer  and  astronorqer,  a  rhetorician  and 
poet,  an  antiquary,  and  the  father  of  the  common  sys¬ 
tem  of  early  chronology.  He  attempted  to  calculate 
the  size  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  zenith  distance 
of  the  sun  at  Alexandria  at  noon  on  a  midsummer  day, 
when  upright  objects  cast  no  shadow  at  Syene.  He 
thus  ascertained  the  difference  of  latitude,  from  which, 
the  distance  of  places  being  known,  it  was  easy  to  com¬ 
pute  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  He  left  many 
valuable  works,  which  are  mostly  lost,  both  in  astrono¬ 
my  and  pure  mathematics. 

Plutarch.  This  illustrious  man  was  born  at  Chmro- 
nea.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  his  native  place, 
about  A.  D.  140.  Having  travelled,  in  quest  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  through  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  opened  a  school,  with  great  reputation. 
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After  a  residence  in  that  city  of  about  forty  years,  he 
removed  to  Chasronea,  and  in  that  delightful  retirement 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  works. 

His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  is  the  most  esteemed 
of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelity  are 
remarkable.  His  style  is  energetic  and  animated, 
though  not  distinguished  for  purity  or  elegance.  With 
a  few  deficiencies,  he  is  still  the  most  entertaining, 
instructive,  and  interesting  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
history.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  “  were  a  man  of 
true  taste  and  judgment  asked  what  book  he  wished  to 
save  from  destruction,  of  all  the  profane  compositions 
of  antiquity,  he  would,  probably,  without  hesitation 
reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.” 


CHAPTER  CCCXXX. 

A.  D.  1454  to  1849. 

History  of  Modern  Greece  —  Revolution. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  in 
1454,  a  long  period  of  oppression  and  misery  followed 
under  the  rule  of  the  semi-barbarous  Turks.  It  pre¬ 
sents,  however,  but  a  barren  field  for  history.  The 
Grecian  people  were  but  the  slaves  of  strangers,  whose 
creed  and  language  were  wholly  dissimilar  to  their 
own.  The  two  races,  therefore,  never  became  homo¬ 
geneous  ;  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  conquered 
continued  century  after  century  ;  the  Greeks,  instead 
of  being  governed,  were  plundered  and  oppressed  by 
pachas,  or  lieutenants,  who  were  placed  over  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  a  state  of  things 
far  more  intolerable  than  even  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  Greeks  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

The  story  of  the  ancestors  of  this  oppressed  people 
was  the  delight  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  rude 
and  cruel  Turks  were  sufficiently  detested  by  every 
scholar  and  patriot ;  but  no  effective  sympathy  had 
been  exerted  in  reference  to  this  land  of  heroes  among 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  Through  more  than 
three  centuries,  they  writhed  and  suffered  under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  savage  domination.  They  were  left, 
indeed,  to  work  out  the  problem  of  their  deliverance 
from  amidst  themselves.  The  commencement  of  the 
revolution  which  issued  in  their  independence  was 
their  own  work.  The  spirit  of  resistance  and  the 
desire  for  nationality  sprang  up  toward  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time,  several  secret 
societies  were  formed,  and  schemes  were  devised  for 
effecting  the  liberation  of  the  country.  Money  was 
also  contributed  for  the  same  object  through  numerous 
associations. 

It  was  a  dark  and  deeply-cherished  wrong,  which 
the  whole  Greek  nation  felt,  as  they  looked  back  upon 
ages  of  plunder,  and  poverty,  and  oppression.  The 
scenes  before  their  eyes  harrowed  up  their  souls  — 
their  fields  successively  stripped  of  their  harvests,  their 
flocks  and  herds  driven  off"  to  satiate  the  appetite  of 
strangers,  their  sons  forced  into  foreign  wars,  their 
daughters  selected  as  victims  of  privileged  lust,  their 
temples  and  shrines  piled  into  ruins,  and  their  religion 
rendered  the  object  of  mockery  and  scorn.  As  they 
brooded  over  these  things,  they  made  up  their  minds,  at 
last,  to  perish  rather  than  submit  longer  to  exactions  so 
cruel  and  a  degradation  so  painful.  Such  an  inherit¬ 
ance  of  bondage  and  shame  they  could  not  think  of 
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transmitting  nny  longer  to  those  who  should  come  after 
them.  Hence  their  desperate  though  unequal  contest 
with  their  haughty  oppressor.  They  encountered  him 
with  a  force  that  made  their  resistance,  at  first,  more  a 
subject  of  derision  than  alarm. 

“  But  courage  and  decided  patriotism  seldom  reckon 
nicely  upon  numbers.  They  had  that  within  them 
which  no  superiority  of  strength  could  subdue  —  a 
spirit  resolutely  resolved  on  freedom  !  They  had  no 
arms,  ammunition,  or  system  of  operation  ;  no  dis¬ 
ciplined  legions  to  force  the  enemy  from  his  strong 
positions ;  no  fleet  to  prevent  the  access  of  hostile 
squadrons  :  they  rose  as  each  man’s  sense  of  duty 
prompted,  and  seized  such  weapons  as  were  within 
their  reach;  it  might  be  a  bludgeon,  but  it  was  wielded 
by  an  arm  true  to  its  trust ;  it  might  be  a  boat,  but  it 
was  armed  with  concealed  fire  ;  it  might  be  a  rock, 
but  it  went  on  its  precipitous  course  with  unerring 
aim  ;  or  it  might  be  a  fragment  of  a  column,  but,  like 
the  pillars  of  Gaza,  it  crushed  the  insultcrs  with  the 
insulted.” 

The  spirit  which  had  been  enkindled  manifested 
itself  on  several  occasions,  but  too  feebly  or  partially 
to  effect  much  until  the  year  1821,  when  a  secret  so¬ 
ciety,  under  the  name  of  Hetairists ,  issued  their  procla¬ 
mation  of  a  design  to  emancipate  Greece.  In  their 
call  upon  the  friends  of  freedom  for  assistance,  they 
were  answered  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land,  and  preparations  were  forthwith  made  for  active 
wa  rfare.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  soon  became  violent, 
and  correspondent  measures  were  taken  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  to  check  it  at  once.  An  act  of  shocking  cruelty 
was  committed  by  him,  with  a  view  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks.  Their  venerable  patri¬ 
arch,  Gregory,  he  caused  to  be  dragged  from  the 
church  to  the  palace,  and  his  body  to  be  hung  for  two 
days  over  the  principal  entrance, as  a  spectacle  to  every 
passer-by.  Nine  bishops  were  afterward  hung  with  him, 
adding  terror  to  the  view.  At  the  same  time,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  capital  took 
place.  Men,  women,  and  children,  in  great  numbers, 
were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Churches  and  tem¬ 
ples  were  made  scenes  of  pillage  and  impious  dese¬ 
cration. 

These  events  were  soon  followed  by  the  siege  of 
Tripolitza,  a  Turkish  city  in  the  heart  of  the  Morea. 

I  lithcr  had  fled  many  Turkish  soldiers  and  citizens,  who 
had  been  pursued  by  the  enraged  Greeks.  The  hills 
around  the  city  having  been  taken  possession  of,  the 
city  itself  was  effectually  encircled  by  the  invading 
army.  The  besieged,  thus  having  no  nccess  to  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  provisions  from  without,  had  exhausted  those 
within  ut  the  end  of  six  months,  during  which  the 
siege  continued.  All  the  horrors  of  starvation  were 
now  before  them.  Pestilence,  the  usual  accompani¬ 
ment  of  scarcity,  soon  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
inhabitants. 

As  matters  could  not  long  continue  in  this  state, 
proposals  of  capitulation  were  made  to  the  Greeks, 
through  some  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  deputed  for 
this  purpose.  But  all  that  was  effected  by  the  measure 
was,  that  a  few  days’  truce  took  place,  with  a  view 
to  an  easier  decision  of  the  terms  of  surrender.  Be¬ 
fore  the  termination  of  the  truce,  however,  a  party  of 
the  besiegers  mounted  an  unguarded  portion  of  the 
wulls,  which  they  happened  to  ouserve,  and  there  dis¬ 
played  their  flag.  At  this  sight,  a  rush  was  made  from 
every  quarter,  the  Greeks  at  once  scaling  the  walls 


and  the  Turks  retiring.  At  the  same  time,  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  every  Turk  that  appeared  was  shot 
or  hewed  down.  Though  the  latter  fought  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  the  onset  of  the  Greeks  was  too  fierce 
to  be  withstood,  and  the  city  was  accordingly  taken. 
The  loss  of  the  Turks,  by  famine  and  the  carnage  of 
battle,  was  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  Greeks,  now  justly  encouraged  by  their  victory, 
scattered  themselves  about  the  country,  and  engaged 
the  Turks  wherever  an  opportunity  was  presented. 
Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Greece  became  one  vast  bat¬ 
tle-field.  During  the  struggle,  their  warfare  was  carried 
on  in  an  erratic  manner.  There  was  little  regular 
combination  of  forces ;  small  bodies  were  banded 
together,  under  what  were  called  capilani ,  or  chiefs, 
many  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  by  their  moral 
or  heroic  qualities. 

It  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  that 
events  occurred  at  the  island  of  Sc:o,  of  a  character 
among  the  most  mournful  that  history  records.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  from  various  reasons,  but 
particularly  from  the  complicated  character  of  their 
commerce  and  natural  quietness  of  disposition,  declined 
involving  themselves  in  the  confederation.  They  felt 
that  too  much  was  at  stake  to  embark  in  an  enterprise 
which  was  yet  so  uncertain  in  its  issue,  and  which, 
if  it  should  terminate  unfavorably,  wotdd  involve  them 
in  utter  ruin. 

At  length,  however,  the  aga,  or  military  governor, 
began  to  suspect  them  of  a  disposition  to  favor  the 
spirit  of  revolt  that  was  abroad,  put  an  end  to  the 
peculiar  privileges  they  enjoyed,  and  adopted  a  system 
of  the  most  oppressive  violence.  But  to  these  atrocious 
measures  they  unresistingly  submitted,  till  their  wrongs, 
increasing  with  their  forbearance,  became  at  last  in¬ 
supportable.  Their  chief  men  and  opulent  citizens 
were  cast  into  prison  as  hostages,  their  fields  ravaged 
and  dwellings  plundered  by  mercenary  soldiers,  and 
the  sanctity  of  virtue  wantonly  outraged.  Still  they 
were  slow  to  adopt  the  desperate  alternative  of  open 
resistance,  and  hesitated,  in  torturing  suspense,  till 
roused  by  the  reckless  zeal  of  a  few  wandering 
Samians. 

They  adopted  no  organized  system  of  operation,  and 
were  destitute  of  the  advantages  (if  discipline  or  the 
implements  of  war  ;  but,  arming  themselves  w  ith  such 
weapons  as  their  forests  furnished,  they  rose  on  their 
oppressors.  Under  all  their  disadvantages.  Providence 
for  a  time  seemed  to  favor  their  perilous  determina¬ 
tion ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given  to  the  admiral 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  who  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  much  farther  off  from  the  place,  he  immediately 
anchored  in  the  bay  with  a  force  of  forty  sail,  and 
opened  all  their  batteries  on  the  devoted  town.  1  he 
scene  that  followed  has  few  parallels  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  It  was  not  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion, 
but  the  extinction  of  a  people,  who  had  ever  been 
characterized  for  their  amiable  and  forgiving  spirit. 
The  town  was  taken,  sacked,  and  demolished  ;  the 
priests  and  elders  w  ho  had  been  cast  into  prison  as 
hostages  were  brought  out  and  impaled  alive ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  every  age  and  condition,  without  regard 
to  sex,  were  hunted  down  in  every  retreat,  and  mas¬ 
sacred  in  cold  blood,  till  at  last  the  entire  island,  so 
recently  teeming  with  life  and  radiant  with  beauty, 
became  a  field  of  desolation,  groans,  and  blood. 

A  similar  fate  attended  Ipsara,  a  small  island  of 
wild,  rugged  peaks,  and  rock-bound  coast.  Its  inhab- 
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itants,  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  exhibited  a 
heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  Leonidas.  After  con¬ 
tending  with  their  numerous  foes  till  every  ray  of  hope 
was  extinguished,  they  blew  up  their  fortifications, 
overwhelming  themselves  and  thousands  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  in  instant  death.  They  who  were  not  within  the 
works,  to  escape  the  vengeance  or  lust  of  the  Turks, 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  On  every  cliff  the 
mother  might  be  seen  clasping  her  infant  to  her 
losom,  and  plunging  into  the  wave,  with  her  shrieking, 
despairing  daughters  at  her  side.  The  bodies  of 
beautiful  women  and  youth  were  seen  for  days  floating 
around  the  isle  on  their  watery  bier  —  a  sight  which 
might  have  excited  pity  in  wild  beasts,  but  which  the 
Mussulman  looked  upon  with  infernal  triumph  and  grati- 
|  fication.  The  island  soon  became  a  blackened  ruin.. 

For  two  years  after  the  capture  of  Tripolitza,  the 
contest  between  the  Greeks  and  their  oppressors  con¬ 
tinued  with  varying  success.  The  insurgents  never 
yielded  to  despair,  although  they  sought  in  vain  the 
countenance  and  assistance  of  the  various  European 
powers.  Indirect  aid  was  imparted  to  them  from  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  no  open 
governmental  encouragement  till  in  the  subsequent 
period  of  the  revolution.  After  the  exploit  of  Marco 
Bozzaris,  in  attacking  a  Turkish  pacha  in  his  camp, 
in  1823,  and  utterly  defeating  a  force  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  Turks,  the  attention  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  more  effectually  turned  toward  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  It  was  so  striking  an  instance  of  valor  and 
patriotism,  that  the  world  could  not  but  note  and  admire 
it.  On  the  30th  of  August,  coming  suddenly  upon 
ihe  pacha,  who  was  reposing  in  perfect  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  danger,  he  penetrated  to  his  very  tent  before 
he  Turks  could  recover  from  the  panic  into  which 
hey  were  thrown.  Blood  was  profusely  spilt  on  both 
tides,  but  the  victory  was  not  doubtful.  At  the  moment 
of  entering  the  pacha’s  tent,  Bozzaris  received  a  mor¬ 
al  wound,  and,  being  borne  from  the  field,  soon  after 
|  expired.  His  last  words  were,  “  Could  a  Suliot  leader 
.lie  a  nobler  death  ?  ” 

The  fate  of  Bozzaris  has  been  the  theme  of  a  beau- 
!  tiful  poem  by  our  countryman  Halleck,  from  which 
we  extract  a  single  verse  :  — 

“  They  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain  ; 

They  conquered  ;  but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 

Ilis  few  surviving  comrades  saw 

Ilis  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won. 

They  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close, 

Calmly,  as  to  a  night’s  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun.” 

Roused  by  this  instance  of  successful  daring,  as  well 
as  hv  the  general  character  of  the  contest,  many  private 
individuals  from  France,  Russia,  England,  and  the 
'Jnited  States,  now  sought  the  classic  soil  of  Greece, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  on  account  of 
which  that  country  was  bleeding  at  every  pore.  A 
good  service  was  rendered  to  Greece  by  these  disin- 
ercsted  and  heroic  men.  Among  them  Lord  Byron, 
vho  arrived  at  Missolonghi  in  June,  1824,  was  con- 
.picuous.  In  two  or  three  months,  however,  he  was 
carried  off  hy  disease,  after  having  made  great  personal 
nd  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

Missolonghi  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Greeks  in  AStolia,  and  around  it  the  force  of  the 
Turks  was  now  centred.  A  siege  of  four  months 

il _ 
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and  a  half  was  sustained  by  the  Greeks,  during  which 
a  spirit  of  bravery  and  endurance  was  eminently  dis- 


Lord  Byron  in  Greece. 


played.  The  Turks  lost  nine  thousand  men  in  the 
course  of  the  siege  ;  but,  their  army  being  at  length 
reenforced  by  the  arrival  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  with  a 
numerous  Egyptian  army,  it  was  impossible  much 
longer  to  defend  the  place,  and  the  enemy  in  a  short 
space  of  time  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

A  portion  of  the  heroic  garrison,  however,  effected 
their  escape  by  forcing  a  passage  through  the  besiegers. 
This  was  attempted  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
under  the  conduct  of  Noto  Bozzaris,  the  uncle  of 
Marco,  who  brought  out  about  eighteen  hundred  men 
in  safety.  Arrangements  had  been  previously  made 
on  the  part  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  wounded,  with  many 
women  who  remained  behind  in  a  mill,  to  blow  up  the 
building  with  powder  as  soon  as  it  should  be  entered 
by  the  Turks.  This  office  was  performed  by  an  old 
wounded  soldier,  who,  taking  his  seat  on  a  mine,  fired 
it  upon  their  entrance  into  the  place. 

The  immediate  effect,  on  the  Greeks,  of  the  fall  of 
Missolonghi,  and  the  arrival  of  Ibrahim  Pacha’s  army, 
was  dispiriting  ;  but  the  remoter  bearing  of  these  events 
was  highly  propitious  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  No 
sooner  had  Europe  heard  the  news  of  Grecian  valor 
and  patriotism,  equalling  the  renown  of  her  earlier 
days,  than  the  liveliest  interest  began  to  be  manifested 
in  her  struggle.  France  led  the  way  in  the  expression 
of  an  effective  sympathy.  Some  of  her  most  promi¬ 
nent  men  were  connected  with  the  Philhellenian  Soci¬ 
ety,  whose  object  was  to  aid  the  cause  of  Greece. 
Germany  then  followed.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
signed  the  Greek  subscription,  and  gave  his  soldiers 
permission  to  fight  for  the  Greeks.  Greek  children, 
who  became  orphans,  were,  in  several  instances,  gra¬ 
tuitously  educated  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  effect  of  these  manifestations  of  interest, 
was  greatly  to  cheer  the  desponding  Greeks. 

In  the  mean  while,  Ibrahim  Pacha’s  army  overran 
almost  all  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  carrying  will  it 
fire,  carnage,  and  desolation.  No  submission,  how¬ 
ever,  was  obtained  from  the  people,  though  their 
country  was  turned  into  a  desert.  No  extremity  of 
famine  and  want  could  induce  them  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  their  inhuman  oppressor? 

After  Greece  had  been  thoroughly  devastated,  and  I 
the  determination  of  her  people  not  to  submil  In  the  j 
Mussulman  power  been  evinced  by  the  endurance  of 
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every  horror  which  war  and  slaughter  could  bring,  the 
governments  of  Russia,  France,  and  England,  moved 
by  humanity,  thought  fit  to  interfere  between  the  par¬ 
ties.  The  negotiations  for  peace  would,  perhaps,  have 
resulted  in  nothing,  but  for  a  fortunate  blunder  of  the 


Battle  of  Navarino. 


British  admiral,  who,  not  appreciating  the  delicacy  of 
his  undertaking,  attacked  the  Turks  at  Navarino,  and 
annihilated  their  marine  at  a  blow.  This  event  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  20th  of  October,  1827,  in  the  bay 
before  that  place.  \\  ith  the  fleet  of  England,  those 
of  France  and  Russia  were  combined.  The  Turkish- 
Egyptian  fleet  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships, 
of  which  a  part  were  burnt,  part  driven  on  shore, 
and  the  rest  disabled. 

Great  as  this  disaster  was  to  the  Turks,  it  did  not  at 
once  deter  them  from  the  fell  purpose  of  crushing 
their  revolted  province.  Though  their  power  was 
diminished,  their  rage  increased,  and  they  contrived  to 
carry  on  the  contest  two  years  longer.  Still  they  were 
unable  to  make  head  against  the  Greeks.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  latter  was,  in  effect,  established,  from 
the  time  of  the  great  naval  fight ;  for  the  allied  govern¬ 
ments,  finding  themselves  fairly  committed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  persisted,  until  the  court  of  Constantinople  was 
brought  to  terms.  Particularly  were  the  Turks  disposed 
to  yield,  as  the  Russians  attacked  them  by  land.  On 
the  14th  of  September,  1829,  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Greece,  on  the 
condition  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  piastres  be  paid 
annually  to  the  Porte. 

Two  years  before  this  event,  in  1827,  the  Greeks 
called  together  a  national  assembly,  at  /Egina,  and 
chose  a  president  for  the  nntion.  The  object  of  their 
choice  was  Count  John  Capo  d’Istria,  a  Russian.  The 
allied  powers  sanctioned  the  appointment,  and  Capo 
d’Istria  entered  upon  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment.  His  personal  qualifications  were  of  u  high 
order,  but  he  was  injudicious  in  the  choice  of  his  advi¬ 
sers,  and  therefore  became  obnoxious  to  a  party. 
These  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  before  the  term 
of  seven  years,  for  which  he  was  chosen,  had  expired. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  an  efficient 
government. 

It  was  now  resolved,  by  Russia,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  to  give  the  Greeks  a  prince  connected  by  the 
ties  of  relationship  with  some  royal  fumily  of  Europe. 
Prince  Ixmpold,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  selected,  on 
tin*  20th  of  February,  1830;  and  ho  accepted  the 


offer,  “  as  sovereign  prince  of  Greece.”  He  contin 
ued  in  this  station  not  more  than  three  months,  having 


Olho,  King  of  Greece. 


resigned  it  from  choice.  Otho,  a  young  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  was  soon  after  elected  king  of 
Greece,  with  the  general  consent  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXI. 


Present  State  of  Greece. 


View  of  Athent  s  the  Parthenon. 


The  extent  and  physical  geography  of  Greece  have 
been  already  given.  The  government  is  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  Bavarian  line  of 
Otho,  the  present  king.  The  country  is  divided  into 
ten  districts,  or  nomoi ,  .vs  follows  :  — 


Nomoi. 

Argolio,  (Corinth,  Hydro, 
Spctria,  Poroo.) 

Achaia  anj  Elio. 

Mcssenia, 

Arcadia, 


Capital*. 

Xopoli,  or  Xauplia. 
Patra*. 

Cypari»«a,  or  Arcadia. 
Tripoli  tza. 
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Nomoi.  Capitals. 

Laconia,  Misitra. 

Acamania  and  JEtolia,  Vrachori. 

Phocis  and  Locris,  Salona,  or  Ainphissa. 

Attica,  (Boeotia,  .Egina,)  Athens. 

Euboea,  (with  N orthern  Sporades,)  Chalcis. 

Cyclades,  Hermopolis  in  Syra. 

The  vine  and  olive  have  always  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  cultivation  in  Greece.  The  mulberry- 
trees  have  long  been  carefully  cultivated  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  silkworms.  The  rich,  aromatic  herbs,  with 
which  the  country  abounds,  supply  food  for  innumer¬ 
able  bees,  whose  honey  and  wax  afTord  a  considerable 
source  of  trade.  The  long  ravages  of  the  late  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  desolated  a  great  part  of  the  country ;  but 
wine,  oil,  silk,  raisins,  currants,  figs,  oranges,  maize, 
sugar,  drugs,  &c.,  are  exported  ;  and  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  natives,  combined  with  the  central  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  its  numerous  harbors,  is  grad¬ 
ually  restoring  its  ancient  prosperity. 

Athens,  the  capital,  about  five  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  jEgina,  anciently  decorated  with  innumerable  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  still  retains,  in 
its  ruins,  some  traces  of  its  past  splendor ;  but  it  has 
suffered  much  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
having  been  several  times  attacked  by  the  contending 
parties.  The  modern  city  occupies  only  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  ancient  Athens.  Some  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  former  walls  are  visible.  The  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  stands  upon  a  high  rock,  and  is  still  susceptible 
of  defence,  but  its  walls  have  often  been  renewed ; 
within  is  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Athene  or  Mi¬ 
nerva,  now  in  ruins ;  to  the  west  is  the  Areopagus,  or 
Mars’  Hill  —  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  made  his 


Paul  preaching  at  Atheni. 


'clcbmted  address  to  the  Athenians.  Below,  to  the  east, 
stand  the  remains  of  the  once  splendid  Temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Olympus,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece, 
hombining  Attic  elegance  with  Oriental  magnificence  ; 
it  contained  a  famous  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  made 
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of  gold  and  ivory.  The  Temple  of  Theseus ;  the 
octagonal  Tower  of  the  Winds ;  the  choragic  mon¬ 


ument  of  Lysicrates,  called  also  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes ;  Adrian’s  Gate,  and  some  other  edifices, 
are  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  of  preservation. 
The  population  of  Athens,  before  the  late  war,  was 
about  fifteen  thousand,  but  is  now  reduced.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  Lepsina,  the  ancient  Eleusis ;  Mar-  j 
athon,  a  small  village,  upon  the  plains  of  which  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Mil- 
tiades,  and  Megaris,  before  the  late  war  a  flourishing  i 
town,  with  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  but  now 
deserted. 

Livadia,  near  the  Lake  Copais,  was  completely 
ruined  by  the  war,  previous  to  which  it  was  a  busy 
place,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  once  one  of  the  i 
most  important  cities  of  Greece.  Salona,  in  Phocis, 
situated  near  Parnassus,  has  some  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  with  from  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  the  neighborhood,  at  the  foot  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  is  Castri,  the  ancient  Delphi,  which  contained 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  resorted  to  in  ancient  times  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  fountain  of  Cas- 
talia.  Lepanto,  Missolonghi,  and  Anatolico,  are  in 
Acamania  and  jEtolia,  of  which  the  capital  is  Vra¬ 
chori.  Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Romania,  the  capital  of 
Argolis,  is  the  most  important  town  of  the  Morea ;  but 
its  situation  is  unhealthy.  It  is  the  strongest  fortress 
in  Greece ;  its  vast  citadel  is  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  town  is  meanly  built  and  dirty. 
Population,  twelve  thousand.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
the  ruins  of  Argos,  Mycense,  Tyrinthus,  and  Trcezene. 
The  Cyclopean  walls,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
places,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  are  of  a 
remote  but  unknown  antiquity.  Tripolitza,  capital  of 
Arcadia,  was  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  authorities, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  previous  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  its  mosques,  its  seraglio,  and  castle  have 
been  destroyed,  and  its  population  reduced  to  two 
thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Tcgaca  and  Megalopolis, 
ancient  capitals  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Mantinea,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  victory  gained  by  Epaminondas  over 
the  Spartans. 

Mistra,  or  Misitra,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  Egyptian  forces 
during  the  revolution.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus,  and  its  citadel  is  still  stand¬ 
ing.  The  population  does  not  exceed  two  thousand 
souls.  The  ruins  of  Sparta  are  in  its  vicinity.  Near 
these  is  the  beautiful  country  in  which  Amyclse,  the 
birthplace  of  the  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  sit¬ 
uated.  This  spot  is  still  noted  for  its  fertility.  Mo- 
nembasia,  or  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  important  for  its  port 
and  its  fortifications,  is  noted  for  its  excellent  wine? 

|  called  Malmsey.  Modon,  in  the  nomos  of  Messenin, 

I  is  a  small  town,  but  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  strong.}- 
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fortified.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Navarino,  in  whose 
harbor  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the 


Castor  and  Polliu 


Russian,  English,  and  French  fleet,  as  before  stated. 
Calamata,  in  the  same  province,  has  hardly  risen 
from  its  ruins,  since  the  desolating  campaign  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Morea.  Coron,  which  is  also  situ¬ 
ated  in  Messenia,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  Pyrgos,  like  Calamata,  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
cover  from  its  late  desolation.  Near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  Olympia,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  :  here  was  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  containing  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god, 
sixty  feet  high,  made  of  gold  and  ivory  by  Phidias. 

Patras,  the  capital  of  Achain,  stands  upon  the  shore 
of  a  gulf  which  bears  its  nr  re.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  ‘he  Morea  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  contains  ei"ht  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  monastery  of  Megnspilmon,  in  the  neighborhood, 
is  celebrated  lor  its  riches,  its  fortifications,  and  vast 
vaults;  it  contains  two  hundred  monks.  Calavrita,  to 
the  south-east,  is  a  small  town.  Corinth,  situated  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  two  seas,  once 
proverbial  for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  is  now  an  incon¬ 
siderable  place,  but  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  war.  Its  citadel,  or  Acrocorinth,  is  a 
fortress  of  great  strength.  In  the  neighboring  dis¬ 
trict  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nemiea  nnd  Sicyon. 
Egripo,  in  Negropont,  situated  on  the  straits  of  the 
same  name,  is  an  important  commercial  town,  with 
ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Syra,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  principal  commercial  place 
in  Greece.  The  commerce  of  Turkey,  Europe,  and 
Egypt,  with  the  whole  kingdom  centres  here:  the  al¬ 
monds  of  Scio,  the  wines  of  Naxos,  the  grapes  of 
Patras,  the  oil  and  silk  of  the  Morea,  the  wool  of  Ro- 
mclia,  the  rice  of  Alexandria,  Arc.,  are  collected  in  its 
harbor,  thronged  with  vessels.  Here  also  the  pirates, 
that  long  infested  these  seas,  disposed  of  their  ill-gotten, 
but  rich  merchandise.  Population,  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand.  Naxia,  a  small  town  on  the  Island  of  Naxos, 
Milos,  and  Tinos,  are  the  other  principal  towns  of  the 
Cyclades. 

Hydra,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  handsome  houses  nnd  quays,  clean 
streets,  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  formerly 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  which,  though  in¬ 
jured  by  the  war,  is  still  considerable.  The  island,  a 
luirren  rock  without  water,  was  settled  by  a  number  of 


fugitive  Albanians,  who  became  remarkable  for  their 
commercial  enterprise  and  naval  skill.  The  Island  01 
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Spetzia,of  a  similar  character,  nnd  settled  by  the  same 
nation,  acquired  similar  commercial  importance  ;  nnd 
the  Hydriots  and  Spetziots  formed  the  chief  naval 
force  of  the  Greeks  during  the  revolution. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  country,  with  some  Albanians,  Jews, 
and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  are  distinguished  for 
their  personal  beauty ;  tbeir  complexion  is  dark  and 
clear,  and  their  eyes  arc  large  and  brilliant.  There  is 
a  great  national  similarity  among  all  the  Greeks,  how¬ 
ever  widely  scattered.  The  features  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  medals  and 
statues,  are  clearly  preserved  in  the  faces  of  the 
moderns.  Among  the  amusements  of  this  people,  the 
dance  seems  fo  stand  foremost.  They  scarcely  meet 
without  this  entertainment.  The  dances  arc  often 
accompanied  by  songs.  Foot  races,  wrestling,  and 
throwing  the  disc  —  undoubtedly  handed  down  from 
antiquity  —  still  maintain  their  places  among  the  youth. 
The  people  sit  cross-legged,  in  the  Turkish  fashion  ; 
smoke  with  long  pipes,  write  with  the  left  hand,  salute, 
sleep,  loiter  about,  all  d  la  Turquc.  Their  ^religion 
is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  which,  in  its  doctrines, 
rites,  ceremonies,  nnd  government,  resembles  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic ;  their  language,  called  the 
Romaic ,  is  derived  from  that  noblest  of  idioms,  the 
ancient  Greek. 

In  character,  the  Greeks  have  shown  the  influences 
of  political  circumstances.  All  of  them  retain  the 
ingenuity,  the  intelligence,  and  the  versatile  tem¬ 
perament  of  their  ancestors ;  some  have  kept  alive 
their  indomitable  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  mountains, 
and  arc  fierce,  warlike,  nnd  independent  ;  while 
others,  in  the  plains  or  the  cities,  have  been  oppressed 
by  barbarian  conquerors,  and  have  become  artful,  j 
obsequious,  mean,  and  treacherous.  The  great  body 
of  them  are  ignorant,  nnd  too  often  immoral.  The 
long  oppression  of  Turkish  despotism,  and  the  sart-  I 
guinary  and  desolnting  war  of  the  revolution,  have  at  I 
length  been  succeeded  by  a  gleam  of  peace  nnd  free- 
dom  ;  but  the  wounds  of  this  unhappy  country-  can  he 
healed  only  by  a  permanent  enjoyment  of  those 
blessings.  Order  is  now  restored,  commerce  reviver!, 
industry  protected,  institutions  of  education  are  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  religion  of  Christ  has  ngnin  becom* 
that  of  the  government :  in  their  train  will  doubtless  ! 
i  follow  peace,  virtue,  wealth,  arts,  ami  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXXXII. 

Geographical  Description  of  Italy. 

Italy,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire, 
—  the  most  powerful  empire  of  all  antiquity,  —  is  a 
large  peninsula  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  having  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  east,  nnd  the 
Tyrrhene  or  Tuscan  Sea  on  the  west.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  lofty  mountain  chain  of  the  Alps, 
and  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  by  the  Apen¬ 
nines. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  diversified.  The 
southern  part  is  mountainous.  In  the  north  is  a  great 
plain  extending  in  an  unbroken  level  from  the  Alps 
and  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  watered  by  the  Po 
nnd  its  tributaries.  This  is  the  most  fertile  plain  in 
Europe.  The  soil  of  Italy  is  fruitful,  producing  plen¬ 
tiful  crops  of  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  oil.  The  amen¬ 
ity  of  its  climate,  and  its  picturesque  scenery,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  in  the  world. 

The  Alps  occupy  the  northern  and  north-western 
border  of  Italy.  The  Apennines  extend  through  the 
whole  peninsulu,  from  the  valley  of  Savona  to  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  sending  ofT  a  branch  to  Otranto. 
They  nowhere  rise  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  ice,  but 
are  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  are  crowned  to 
(heir  summits  with  trees.  The  highest  mountains  arc 
Mount  Corno,  or  the  Gran  Sasso,  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  ond  Mount  Velino,  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet,  high. 

The  only  considerable  river  is  the  Po,  which  drains 
nenrly  the  whole  of  the  northern  part.  Most  of  the 
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other  streams  rise  in  the  Apennines,  whose  vicinity  to 
the  sea  on  both  sides  prevents  their  having  a  long 
course. 

On  the  north-east  is  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean, 
called  the  Adriatic  Sea ,  or  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  is 
about  six  hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wide,  and  its  narrow  entrance  is  commanded  by 
the  Island  of  Corfu.  It  has  several  good  harbors,  but 
in  some  parts  the  coast  is  dangerous.  Its  principal 
bays  are  the  Gulfs  of  Trieste  and  Manfredonia.  'Po 
the  south-east  of  Italy,  between  Sicily  and  Greece,  is 
the  Ionian  Sea,  which  is  connected  by  the  Strait  or 
Faro  of  Messina  with  the  Sicilian  Sea,  lying  between 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  containing  the  Lipari  Isles. 
The  part  of  the  sea  between  the  Islands  of  Corsica  nnd 
Sardinia  and  the  Tuscan  shore,  is  often  called  the 
Tuscan  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea ,  and  between  Nice  and 
Lucca  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  principal  islands 
are  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  To  the  south  of 
Sicily  is  the  Maltese  group,  comprising  Malta,  Gozzo, 
and  Comino,  and  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  lakes  of  Italy  arc  Maggiorc,  Como,  Gardo,  and 
Celano,  all  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 

Italy  was  called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  lying  westward  of  Greece.  In  very  remote 
ages,  it  was  also  known  by  the  names  of  Saturn ia,  Au- 
sonia ,  and  (Enolria.  The  designation  of  Italy  was  no. 
generally  adopted  till  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  divided  into  nine  portions,  ns  fol¬ 
lows:  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Sardinia,  Parina,  Mo¬ 
dena,  Lucca,  States  of  the  Church,  San  Marino,  Tus¬ 
cany,  nnd  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  extent  of 
the  territory  is  about  one  hundred  nnd  eighteen  thou 
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sand  square  miles  ;  the  population,  twenty-one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand. 


PRESENT  DIVISIONS  OF  ITALY. 


Slates. 

Rank. 

Sy.  m. 

Pop. 

Capitals. 

Pop. 

1.  Lom'xirdjr  / 

and  Venice,  \ 

Kingdom,  . 

18,290 

4,400,000 

Mil, in,  .  . 

150,000 

5.  8  irdinia,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

28,H30 

4,009,000 

Turin,  .  . 

124,000 

3.  Parmu,  .  .  . 

Duchy,  .  , 

9,180 

4.Y),000 

Parma,  .  . 

36,000 

4.  M'tdpnn,  .  , 

do.  .  • 

2,000 

3*<o,ooo 

Modena, 

*J7,000 

5.  I.u  rn,  .  .  • 

do.  .  ,  . 

410 

145,00.1 

Lucca,  .  . 

24,000 

(i.  St  it«»«  of  the  ) 
Fhurrb,  .  \ 

Popedom,  • 

17,050 

2,600,000 

Rome,  .  . 

149,000 

7.  Han  .Mnrino,  . 

R°puh|ic, 

31 

7,500 

Hnn  Mnrino, 

5,000 

H.  Ttucany,  •  . 

(irand-duchy, 

8,300 

1,400,000 

Florence,  • 

100,000 

9.  Nnplcs,  or  ) 

Two  SieilUa,  | 

Kingdom, 

41,521 

7,800,000 

Ntplca, 

350,007 

The  divisions  of  modern  Italy  correspond,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  ancient  ones  ;  the  various  cities  hear 
marks  of  different  degrees  of  antiquity.  At  Rome, 
and  in  other  places,  are  many  ruins  which  dato  back 
for  two  thousand  years.  The  people  of  Italy  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  though  consid¬ 
erable  differences  are  found  between  those  of  different 
districts,  and  though  they  have  all  lost  the  vigor  of 
their  ancestors,  they  are  still  distinguished  by  the  same 
general  characteristics,  and  by  a  high  order  of  genius. 

Italy  abounds  in  cities  famous  for  their  history,  and 
interesting  for  the  monuments  of  art  which  they  con¬ 
tain.  Rome,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  Roman  em- 
oire,  and  is  often  called  the  Eternal  City ,  from  its 
antiquity,  stands  upon  both  sides  of  the  Tiber,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  situated  on  several  low  hills, 
and  is  sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  comprehending, 
however,  within  this  spare  much  open  ground,  gar¬ 
dens,  vineyards,  and  fief  Is.  Once  the  capital  of  an 


empire  which  embraced  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  known  world,  and  for  centuries 
the  residence  of  the  popes,  who  have 
adorned  it  with  all  the  splendors  of  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  there  is 
no  [dace  that  can  compare  with  Rome  in 
its  majestic  ruins,  its  associations  with  the 
past,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  its  churches 
and  palaces,  und  its  endless  treasures  of 
art.  At  present,  it  has  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  but.^i  for¬ 
mer  times  it  contained  four  millions.  Na¬ 
ples  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.  Venice,  Mi¬ 
lan,  Genoa,  Florence,  are  ull  celebrated. 

In  Italy  are  the  most  spiendid  nnd  per 
feet  monuments  of  architecture.  The 
churches  are  the  most  costly  und  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  the  monasteries  capacious,  nnd 
the  palaces  unrivalled.  Many  of  these 
latter,  however,  are  suffered  to  decay 
and  some  have  been  razed  for  the  sake 
of  the  materials.  Architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  nnd  other  arts  are  exhausted 
on  the  churches.  Many  of  them  huve  a 
minuteness  of  finish  that  is  truly  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  pillars  of  some  are  encrusted 
with  mosaic  pictures  of  precious  stones, 
the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes,  the 
doors  inimitably  carved  in  bronze,  and 
the  interior  and  exterior  profusely  adorned 
with  exquisite  statues  in  marble  or  bronze. 
The  dwelling-houses  of  the  rich  nnd  no¬ 
ble  are  vast  palaces,  which  in  many 
places  are  quite  deserted,  or  occupied  by 
foreign  residents.  In  Florence,  the  houses  resemble 
fortresses — n  feature  indicative  of  that  time  when  the 
city  was  convulsed  by  the  violence  and  feuds  of  its 
fuctions.  In  the  northern  countries,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  provided  w  ith  projecting  porticoes  or  arcades, 
stretching  uninterruptedly  from  one  end  of  a  city  to 
another,  in  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  territories, 
they  are  almost  universally  w  ithout  chimneys,  ns  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  renders  a  fire  rarely  neces¬ 
sary  for  comfort. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXIII. 

Ancient  Geography  of  Italy —  Glance  at  its 
Karly  History. 

Ancient  Italy  comprised  three  great  divisions  — 
Cisalpine  Gaul ,  in  the  north  ;  Italy  Proper,  in  thecen 
tre  ;  nnd  Magna  Grcrcia,  in  the  south.  Cisalpine  Gaul 
was  divided  by  the  River  Pudus,  now  called  the  Po , 
into  two  separate  territories,  called  Gallia  Transpa • 
dana,  and  Gallia  Cispadana.  The  whole  country'  was, 
after  the  Roman  conquest,  also  termed  Gallia  Togata , 
in  allusion  to  the  people  having  adopted  the  use  of  the 
Romnn  toga,  or  clonk.  Venetia  wus  in  the  north-cast, 
and  Liguria  in  the  south-west  of  this  region. 

Italy  Proper  extended  southward  from  Gallia  Cis¬ 
padana  to  the  Rivers  Silaurus  nnd  Trento,  compre¬ 
hending  modern  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  ancient 
divisions  were  Etruria,  Latium,  Fmbrin,  Picenum, 
Campania,  Samnium,  nnd  the  territory  of  the  Sabines 

Etruria  was  a  highly-civilized  country  at  nn  earlj 
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date.  Its  inhabitants  had  made 
great  advances  in  science  and 
the  arts  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  Many  of  their  sculp¬ 
tured  gems,  vases,  and  paint¬ 
ings  still  exist.  The  walls  of 
their  ancient  cities  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  present  day  at 
Cortona,  Perugia,  Fiesole,  and 
other  places.  The  Etruscans 
formed  a  confederation  of 
twelve  states,  each  of  which 
was  an  independent  communi¬ 
ty  with  regard  to  its  domestic 
policy. 

Latium  lay  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Liris.  In  early 
times,  it  was  inhabited  by  vari¬ 
ous  tribes,  called  Latins,  Au- 
sones,  Rutuli,  Sabines,  Volsci, 
&c. 

Campania  extended  along 
the  western  coast  from  the  Liris 
to  the  Silaurus,  and  comprised 
the  territory  around  the  city  of 
Naples.  This  country  has  al¬ 
ways  been  famous  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility.  It  suf¬ 
fered  more  frequent  changes 
of  inhabitants  in  early  times, 
than  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
Attracted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  one  horde  of  in¬ 
vaders  poured  in  after  another, 
and  established  their  domin¬ 
ion  here,  until  the  Roman  con¬ 
quest  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country. 

Magna  Gracia  was  settled 
at  an  early  period  by  colonies 
from  Greece,  who  brought  with 
them  the  arts  and  institutions 
of  that  country.  It  was  divided 
into  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania, 
and  Bruttium.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  city  in  Magna  Gracia 
was  Tarentum,  the  inhabitants 
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of  which  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  wealth  and  luxurious  habits.  Brun- 


.'Indent  Dip  is 

dusiuin,  in  Calabria,  was  connected  with  Rome  by  the 
road  called  the  Appian  Way :  here  the  Romans 
usually  set  sail  for  Greece.  The  ruins  of  Paestum, 
in  Lucania,  form  a  great  object  of  attraction  to  the 
modern  tourist. 


Tabular  View  of  Ancient  Italy. 

CISALPINE  GAUL. 


Ancient  Divis¬ 
ions. 

Modem  Names. 

Chief  Cities. 

Modern 

Names. 

Vcnetia, 

Venice. 

i  Tergeste, 

/  Patavium, 

Trieste. 

Padua. 

Lingoncs,  j 

i  Part  of  the  States 
►  of  the  Church. 

^  Ravenna, 

Ravenna. 

Boii, 

Modena. 

Mutina, 

Modena. 

[  Parma  &  Southern 

)  Genua, 

S  Nicme, 

Genoa. 

Liguria, 

>  part  of  Sardinia. 

Nice. 

Taurini, 

j  Northern  part  of 
[  Sardinia. 

J  Augusta  ) 

$  Taurinorum,  $ 

Turin. 

Insubres, 

Lombardy. 

l  Mediolanum, 

|  Ticinium, 

Milan . 
Pavia. 

ITALY  PROPER. 


Modem  Names. 


Chief  Cities. 


Etruria,  Tuscany 


C  Florcntia, 

<  Portus  Ilercu- 
(  leus, 

{(  Home, 

Spoletlum, 


Latium, 

Umbria, 

Picenum,  „ 

r _ „  I  Part  of  the  Kingdom  t  Neapolis, 

Campania,  j  of  NapIcs.  ?  Capua, 


MAGNA 


Apulia, 

Lucania, 


GRA2CIA. 

Vcnusia, 


Kingdom  of  Naples. 


Ptcstum, 

'  Tarentum, 
j  Brundusium, 
[  Hydruntum, 
Hhcgium, 


Modern 

Names. 

Florence 

Leghorn. 

Rome. 

Tivoli. 

Spolctto. 

Naples. 

Capua. 


Vcnosa 

IVsti. 

Taranto. 

Brindisi. 

Otranto. 

Reggio. 


Calabria, 

Bruttium, 

By  the  light  of  the  earliest  historical  records,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Italy,  between  one  and  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  inhabited  by  two  races 
of  people,  differing  from  each  other  in  language  and 
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manners.  One  race  dwelt  on  the  coast  and  the  plains 
adjacent,  and  the  other  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 

The  former  were  probably  a  part  of  the  great  IV- 
lasgic  tribe  or  family,  which  also  inhabited  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  in  very  ancient  times.  Of  the  latter,  we 
know  nothing  previous  to  their  appearance  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Italy,  where  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indigenous  or  native.  The  IVIasgians  of 
Italy  seem  to  have  been  similur  in  character  to  those 
of  Greece,  though  more  advanced  in  knowledge. 
They  were  here  an  agricultural  people,  and  built  towns 
with  Cyclopean  walls  of  unhammered  stone.  Proba¬ 
bly  they  came  into  Italy  as  conquerors  or  colonists ; 
i  but  after  having  been  long  settled  here,  it  seems  that 
!  the  aboriginal  mountaineers  descended  into  their  terri¬ 
tories  and  subjugated  them.  We  then  find  the  south 
of  Italy  occupied  by  a  people  calling  themselves 
< T.notrians  ;  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 


Tiber  by  the  Siculi,  who  aflerwards  invaded  the  Island 
of  Trinacria,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sicily;  and 
Etruria,  inhabited  by  the  Tyrrhenians. 

Other  names  appear  shortly  afterward  in  history. 
The  Latins,  according  to  tradition,  were  driven  down 
the  River  Anio  by  the  Sabines  ;  and  the  latter,  in  their 
turn,  expelled  the  Siculi,  who  proceeded  south  and 
crossed  over  the  Strait  of  Messina.  About  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  Christ,  the  Greeks  begun  to  found 
colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  Clmlcidians  and 
Eretfians,  from  the  Island  of  Euboea,  built  the  cities 
of  Cuma  and  Naples  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on 
the  strait.  The  Achocans  built  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and 
Metapontum.  In  Sicily,  the  Dorian  Greeks  founded 
i  Messana,  Syracuse,  Hybla,  Gela,  and  Agrigentum. 
The  Jonians  founded  Naxus,  Catana,  and  Himera. 
There  were  also  Greek  colonics  in  Corsica  and  Sar- 
|  dinia.  L 


.  Slnrient  Hamt. 


Ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXIV. 

1194  to  508  B.  C. 

Early  Legends  —  .Eneas  —  Romulus  and 
Remus  —  The  Seven  Kings  —  Downfall 
of  the  Monarchy. 

The  history  of  Rome  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  periods  —  the  first,  extending  from  its  foun¬ 
dation,  in  753  B.  C.,  to  the  last  of  the  kings,  508  B.  C. ; 
the  second,  during  which  Rome  was  a  republic,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Augustus,  00 
B.  C. ;  and  the  third,  thut  of  the  empire,  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  in  Roman  history,  which  ceases  in  A.  D.  *176, 
w  ith  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 

In  the  history  of  almost  every  country,  w  hose  early 
records  are  lost  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity,  tradition 


and  legend  supply  the  place  of  authenticated  facts.  In 
the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  during  the  period  preced¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  during  its  rise  from 
obscurity,  fables  and  romantic  talcs  are  so  interwoven 
with  what  is  historical,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false.  It  is  probable  thnl 
these  legends,  in  which  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  traced 
to  an  illustrious  source,  and  in  which  the  gods  descend 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  take  part  in  the  concerns  of  the 
imperial  city,  w  ere  invented  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
at  a  period  when  Rome  had  acquired  some  importance 
as  a  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  their  national 
pride.  How  many  generations  passed  away  before 
these  legends  became  incorporated  in  the  popular  be¬ 
lief  as  true  history,  we  have  no  menns  of  discovering. 
Though  we  may  sometimes  pause,  says  an  old  writer, 
whf-n  reading  the  early  annals  of  Rome,  and  hesitate 
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what  judgment  to  pass  on  many  of  the  events  which 
are  there  recorded,  there  are  landmarks  enough  to 
prevent  us  from  strajing  too  far  from  our  course,  and 
to  lead  us  on  safely  to  the  terra  Jirma  of  history. 

The  early  legends  of  Rome  relate  that  the  nation 
had  its  origin  from  /Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  who,  with 
his  father  and  a  large  train  of  followers,  (led  from  the 
ruins  of  Troy,  list  years  before  Christ.  He  carried 
his  household  gods  with  him,  in  search  of  a  new 
home  in  the  west.  They  were  guided  by  a  star,  and 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  made  known  to  them  by 
oracles.  They  settled  in  Latium,  one  of  the  countries 
of  ancient  Italy.  The  king,  Latinus,  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Lavinia  in  marriage  to  /Eneas,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Trojans  formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Latins. 
Civil  wars  followed,  however,  and  in  one  of  these 
/Eneas  was  killed.  The  Trojans  concealed  his  body, 
and  asserted  that  he  had  ascended  to  heaven.  His 
son  Ascanius  built  the  city  of  Alba  Longa  upon  a 
neighboring  hill,  to  which  the  Trojans  removed.  The 
history  of  this  city  remains  in  comparative  obscurity 
till  the  reign  of  Procas,  several  centuries  later.  This 
king  had  two  sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius.  Numitor, 
the  eldest,  should  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  his 
father’s  death ;  but  he  was  removed  by  Amulius, 
who  usurped  the  sceptre  himself.  To  prevent  the 
power  from  reverting  to  his  brother’s  family,  he  caused 
his  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Syl¬ 
via  a  vestal  virgin,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the 
ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  She  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  secretly  married, or, according  to  the  legend, 
been  violated,  by  the  god  Mars,  and  bore  twin  sons. 
By  order  of  Amulius,  they  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  : 
the  rising  waters  of  the  river,  however,  carried  the 
basket  which  contained  them  safely  to  shore,  and 
landed  them  under  a  wild  fig-tree.  A  she-wolf,  who 
came  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  saw  them,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  to  her  den,  where  she  suckled  them,  and 
where,  some  time  afterward,  they  were  found  by  Faus- 
tulus,  the  king’s  herdsman. 


Romulus  and  Remus. 


The  twins  were  brought  up  with  the  children  of  the 
shepherd,  and  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus. 
When  they  grew  up,  they  were  made  leaders  in  many 
expeditions  against  robbers  and  rival  tribes,  nnd  in 
exploits  which  required  courage  and  ability.  In  one 
of  these,  Remus,  fighting  with  some  of  the  people  be¬ 
longing  to  the  household  of  the  king,  fell  into  an  am¬ 
bush,  and,  being  made  prisoner,  was  carried  before 
Amulius.  The  king,  struck  by  his  appearance  and 
bearing,  hesitated  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him, 
but  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  had  hardly  heard 
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his  history,  and  recognized  him  as  the  grandson  of  j 
his  brother,  than  the  palace  was  attacked  by  Romulus 
and  his  friends,  who  had  hastened  to  the  rescue  of 
Remus.  Amulius  was  put  to  death,  and  Numitor,  the 
rightful  king,  was  called  from  his  farm,  and  placed 
upon  the  throne. 

As  a  reward  for  their  services,  the  two  brothers  j 
asked  permission  to  build  a  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in 
whose  vicinity  they  had  been  brought  up.  Their  re¬ 
quest  was  granted,  and  the  proposed  walls  soon  began 
to  rise  from  the  ground.  A  dispute  occurred  between 
the  brothers  as  to  which  should  give  his  name  to  the 
city,  and  they  agreed  to  consult  the  gods  by  augury, 
and  to  abide  by  the  result.  As  they  were  watching 
the  heavens  at  sunrise,  —  the  usual  practice  in  such 
cases, —  Remus  saw  six  vultures,  and  immediately 
after,  Romulus  saw  twelve,  and  was  adjudged  victor. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  the  spot  on  which 
the  wild  fig-tree  grew,  and  where  the  twin  children 
were  nursed  by  a  she-wolf,  has  been  called  Rome. 
The  foundations  of  the  city  were  marked  out  with 
a  plough,  the  furrow  was  turned  inward,  and  the 
plough  was  lifted  over  the  spaces  intended  for  gates. 
When  the  walls  had  arisen  a  few  feet  from  the  earth, 
Remus  scornfully  leaped  over  them,  saying, “  Will  such 
defences  as  these  keep  out  an  enemy?  ”  As  he  did 
this,  the  person  charged  with  the  building  of  the  walls 
struck  him  a  blow  with  the  spade  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
year  753  B.  C.  The  Romans  reckoned  from  this 
event,  taking  it  as  the  starting  point  in  their  chronol¬ 
ogy,  always  saying  that  such  an  occurrence  happened 
in  such  a  year  A.  U.  C.,  i.  e.,  Anno  ab  Urbe  Condita  — 

“  in  the  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.” 

When  the  city  was  finished,  it  consisted  of  about  a 
thousand  dwellings  irregularly  arranged.  Romulus 
was  chosen  king,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  formation 
of  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  good  order  among 
his  subjects.  Finding  that  the  population  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous,  he  invited  strangers  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  to  come  and  settle  there,  and  even  set  apart  an 
asylum,  to  which  any  man  might  flee  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  communities,  and  be  safe  from  pursuit.  This 
rapidly  increased  the  population  of  the  city,  and  Rome 
became  filled  with  desperadoes  and  fugitives  of  all 
descriptions.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  Romans  were  disliked  and  feared  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  people,  who  would  neither  give  them  their  daugh¬ 
ters  for  wives,  nor  deal  with  them  ns  traders,  nor  asso¬ 
ciate  with  them  as  neighbors.  Roinulu3,  who  feared 
that  the  effect  of  this  isolated  position  would  be  to 
diminish  the  numbers  of  his  subjects  more  than  any 
thing  he  had  done  would  do  to  increase  them,  resolved 
to  employ  a  stratagem,  nnd  to  provide  the  citizens 
with  wives  by  force.  The  senate  approved  of  his 
plan,  and  it  was  carried  into  execution. 

A  feast  was  proclaimed  in  honor  of  Neptune,  and 
invitations  were  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  Crowds  flocked  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  ;  for  once  the  people  overcame  their  scruples, 
and  filled  the  squares  and  open  places  of  Rome. 
They  came  from  Cceninn,  nnd  Antemme,  and  from  the 
country  of  the  Sabines.  Men  and  women,  boys  and  i 
girls,  old  and  young,  were  there  to  see  the  show. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  ceremonies  begun,  when, 
at  a  given  signal,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  among 
the  crowd,  seized  the  most  beautiful  girls,  and  carried  i 
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!  them  home  for  wives.  The  Sabines,  who  were  the 
greatest  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  swore  a  terrible 
vengeance  upon  the  treacherous  Romans.  Their  king, 
Titus  Tatius,  raised  a  large  army,  and  enenmping  un- 
|  der  the  walls  of  Rome,  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Many 
I  battles  ensued  between  the  hostile  nations.  In  one  of 
these,  it  is  said,  a  certain  gate  of  Rome  opened  of  its 
own  accord,  leaving  the  entrance  free  to  the  Sabine 
army.  It  was  shut  by  the  inhabitants,  but  again  swung 
open,  as  if  moved  by  some  invisible  hand.  As  the 
enemy  poured  into  the  city  through  the  passage  thus 
provided,  thinking  that  the  gods  were  working  a  mira- 
!  cle  in  their  favor,  a  stream  of  water  burst  from  the 
■  temple  of  Janus,  and  swept  them  away  in  its  torrents. 
From  this  time,  the  temple,  though  shut  during  peace, 
was  always  left  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god 
might  be  ready  with  his  resistless  floods  to  destroy  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Further  hostilities  between  the 
two  people  were  checked  by  the  interference  of  the 
Sabine  girls  themselves,  who  had  become  reconciled 
to  their  lot,  and  found  that  their  husbands  were  not 
the  barbarians  they  thought:  a  truce  was  agreed  upon, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  subsequently  made,  and  the  two 
nations  were  combined  into  one.  Romulus  reigned 
alone  after  the  death  of  Tatius  ;  and  thus  was  the 
first  step  toward  the  extension  of  the  Roman  domin¬ 
ion  consummated. 

Romulus  reigned  for  forty  years,  beloved  and  re¬ 
vered  by  his  subjects.  As,  according  to  the  legend, 
he  was  of  divine  descent,  and  claimed  Mars  for  his 
father,  and  the  daughter  of  a  king  for  his  mother,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  fable  would  allow 
him  to  die  a  natural  death.  Demigods  never  return  to 
theirnative  clay,  and  tradition  alwnys  removes  the  bodies 
of  heroes,  before  they  have  time  to  moulder  into  dust. 
So  the  fuble  takes  Romulus  up  to  heaven,  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
review  of  his  troops.  It  was  believed  that  Mars  had 
carried  him  to  Mount  Olympus  in  his  chariot.  He  was 
afterwards  worshipped  ns  a  god,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him,  in  a  temple  erected  in  his  honor.  Such 
is  the  traditional  account  of  the  life  of  one  whom  later 
historians  believe  never  to  have  existed.  His  history 
is  regarded  by  many  as  a  fable  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  whole  first  period  of  Roman  history  is 
uncertain,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  regular 
historians  in  those  days,  —  their  place  being  supplied 
by  the  chief  pontiff  or  priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  a  register  of  the  events  of  each  year  on  a  white 
table :  these  notes  were  afterward  collected  into  books, 
and  were  the  only  record  of  public  transactions.  Be¬ 
side  being  imperfect  and  superficial  in  themselves, 
they  were  in  part  destroyed  when  the  Gauls  took  the 
city  of  Rome,  many  centuries  later;  and  thus  the  thread 
of  Roman  history  was  interrupted.  New  annals  were 
composed  by  the  priests  from  such  materials  as  re¬ 
mained  ;  and  these,  mixed  probably  with  a  strong 
leaven  of  conjecture  and  with  popular  traditions,  were 
arranged  by  the  r»ontiffs  so  as  to  form  the  semblance 
of  a  his’.ory.  Sev  -n  kings  only  are  stated  to  have 
reigned  during  the  period  that  the  monarchy  lasted  — 
n  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years;  —  and 
this,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole. 
To  assign  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years  to  seven  succes¬ 
sive  sovereigns,  is  contrary  to  all  probability,  in  times 
'  of  rapine  nnd  violence,  and  in  a  kingdom  where  the 
throne  was  elective,  where  each  monarch  is  repre¬ 
sented  ns  la-ing  of  mature  age  when  he  commenced 


his  reign,  and  of  whom  four  are  said  to  have  met 
with  violent  deaths.  The  number  of  kings  is  stated 
to  have  been  seven,  probably  because  the  annalists 
could  discover  no  traces  of  any  more.  They  may  be, 
perhaps,  the  types  of  whole  races  of  sovereigns,  each 
king  standing  for  the  line  which  he  founded,  or  for  the 
virtue  or  vice  most  conspicuous  in  his  character.  Numa 
Pompilius  may  thus  receive  credit  for  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  some  dozen  successors,  while  upon  the 
head  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  are  heaped  the  crimes 
of  a  long  series  of  monarchs.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  no  other  guide  than  the  distorted  records 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  follow,  till  we  arrive  at  a  period 
where  the  path  is  clearer  and  history  more  certain. 

The  death  of  Romulus  left  the  Romans  without  a 
king;  and  the  senate,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
choosing  another,  failed  to  make  a  choice,  but  divided 
themselves  into  committees  of  ten,  each  body  holding 
the  kingly  power  for  ten  days  in  rotation.  This  spe¬ 
cies  of  interregnum  lusted  a  year,  when  the  senate 
yielded  to  the  clamors  and  importunities  of  the  people, 
nnd  invested  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine  of  high  char¬ 
acter,  with  the  royal  dignity.  Rome  prospered  during 
his  reign,  which  lasted  forty-three  years,  and  was  spent 
in  fostering  and  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace.  The 
temple  of  Janus  remained  shut,  for  no  war,  offensive, 
or  defensive,  laid  waste  and  desolated  the  country.  A 
temple  was  built  to  Faith,  and  honesty  and  fair-dealing 
were  worshipped  as  divine.  The  citizens  were  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  their  trades  and  pursuits.. 
Agriculture  was  especially  favored,  and  the  arts  of 
husbandry  promoted  ;  the  territories  which  the  Romans 
had  acquired  in  war,  were  divided  equally  among  the 
people.  Numa  loved  tranquillity,  and  wished  that 
every  man  might  live  happily  upon  his  own  estate.  He 
forbade  costly  sacrifices  and  the  shedding  of  blood 
upon  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  fruits  of  the  earth, 
cakes  of  flour  or  parched  corn,  were  deemed  sulficient 
to  propitiate  an  offended  divinity.  The  religious  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Romans  was  entirely  remodelled  by  Numa. 
He  nssumed  himself  the  dignity  of  high  priest,  and  to 
him  is  ascribed  the  institution  of  all  the  priestly  offices. 
He  created  four  pontiffs ,  who  presided  at  religious 
ceremonies ;  three  flamens,  who  were  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  three  principal  gods  —  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Romulus;  four  augurs,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  foretell  events,  and  to  discover  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  certain  signs ;  twelve  Salians,  or  priests  of 
Mars,  who  sang  and  danced  at  the  festivals  of  that 
god ;  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  or  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  watched  over  the  fire  that  was  kept  perpetually 
burning  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  sacred  fire 
was  considered  emblematical  of  the  existence  of  the 
state,  and  to  suffer  it  to  go  out  was  to  endanger  the 
country.  Once  a  year,  however,  it  was  extinguished, 
and  rekindled  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  all  his 
acts  of  legislation,  Numa  professed  to  be  guided  by 
the  goddess  Egeria.  He  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in 
her  company  in  a  sacred  grove  near  Rome,  where, 
for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  memory  of  Numa  and 
his  divine  instructress  was  held  in  respect  and  venera¬ 
tion.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  B.  C.  670. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Tullus  Uostilius ,  an  impetu¬ 
ous  and  warlike  prince,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  camp. 
He  soon  had  an  occasion  to  prove  his  valor :  the  bor¬ 
derers  along  the  Roman  and  Alban  territory  began  to 
rob  and  plunder  each  other,  and  this  brought  on  hos- 
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tilities.  The  two  armies  met,  but  their  angry  feelings 
were  cooled  by  the  recollection  of  their  ties  of  consan¬ 
guinity,  and  they  ultimately  refused  to  fight.  It  was 
finally  determined  to  leave  the  dispute  to  six  champions, 
three  to  be  selected  from  each  army.  In  the  Roman 
army  were  three  brothers  bom  at  one  birth,  named 
Horahi :  in  the  Alban  army  were  three  others  like 
them,  named  Curiatii.  These  were  fixed  upon  for 
the  champions,  and  they  advanced  to  the  contest  amid 
the  hopes  and  anxieties  of  the  two  armies  ;  for  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  victorious  nation  was  to  rule  over 
the  other.  The  spectators  held  their  breath,  as  the 
champions  approached  and  brandished  their  burnished 
arms  in  the  air.  At  the  first  attack,  the  three  Albans 
were  severely  wounded,  while  two  of  the  Romans  fell 
dead  under  their  blows,  and  the  remaining  one,  took  to 
flight,  pursued  by  his  antagonists.  The  Albans  thought 
the  day  was  won,  and  a  cry  of  wailing  ran  through 
the  Roman  ranks.  Exultation  and  despair  were,  how¬ 
ever,  premature,  for  the  Roman  champion,  turning 
suddenly  upon  his  foes,  who  had  been  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  despatched  them 
one  after  another,  and  remained  alone  upon  the  field. 
Alba  was  given  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was 
bound  to  obey  her  conqueror.  But  in  a  war  which 
soon  sprung  up  between  the  Romans  and  the  Fidenates, 
the  Alban  general,  Mettus  Fuffetius,  refused  to  lead  his 
army  to  battle,  intending  to  side  with  the  victors,  after 
the  day  was  decided.  The  Romans,  who  came  off 
conquerors,  determined  to  punish  this  act  of  treachery  ; 
they  took  Mettus,  and  bound  him  between  two  chariots, 
and  driving  the  horses  different  ways,  tore  his  body 
asunder.  They  then  went  to  Alba,  destroyed  the  city, 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate  to  Rome. 
This  is  all  that  history  tells  us  of  the  administration  of 
Tullus  :  he  reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  house  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  that  he  was 
burned  with  it  to  ashes,  for  having  neglected  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gods. 

Ancus  Marcius  was  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  and 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
lie  began  his  reign  in  638  B.  C.  Several  Latin  cities 
were  taken  by  the  Romans  during  his  reign,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  brought  to  Rome,  where  the  Aventine 
Hill  was  given  them  to  dwell  upon.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Ostia,  a  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  the  port  or  harbor 
of  Rome,  and  the  oldest  Roman  colony  known  in  alter 
ages.  He  was  succeeded,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  whose  history  is 
extremely  doubtful,  and  is  even  believed  by  some  to 
be  a  sheer  fabrication.  He  is  represented  as  a  wealthy 
Etruscan,  who  came  as  a  stranger  to  settle  at  Rome, 
and  who,  by  his  liberality  and  the  splendor  in  which 
he  lived,  obtained  great  popularity  with  the  people. 
Ancus  Marcius,  at  his  death,  made  him  the  guardian 
of  his  children,  and  he  was  chosen  king,  609  B.  C. 
Many  splendid  works,  traces  and  remains  of  which 
exist  at  the  present  day,  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  among 
these  are  the  cloaca, — or  great  public  sewers,  to  carry 
off  the  water  and  refuse, — the  circus  or  race  course, 
and  the  lorum  or  market-place.  That  these  works 
were  built  about  this  time,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  cloaca 
is  a  volcanic  substance,  found  in  many  places  about 
Rome,  but  which  was  never  used  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  These  vast  works  are  supposed  to  have  been 


accomplished,  as  in  Egypt,  by  forced  labor;  and  it 
is  not  an  unfair  inference  to  suppose,  that  the  «r0vern- 
ment  which  could  effect  such  great  undertakings  by 
task-work,  must  have  been  both  powerful  and  despotic. 

Among  the  wonderful  talcs  which  embellish  the 
poetical  legend  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  is  one  which 
was  undoubtedly  invented  by  the  priests  to  inspire  the 
people  with  a  stronger  belief  in  the  mysteries  of  augury. 
The  king,  says  the  story,  was  contemplating  some  plan, 
to  which  the  augurs  were  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Tarquin,  who 
had  but  little  faith  in  divination,  wished  to  put  the  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  test,  and  told  Attius  Nocvius,  one  of  the 
augurs,  that  if  he  could  tell  him  whether  the  idea  he 
had  in  his  mind  were  possible  or  not,  he  would,  in  future, 
give  more  credit  to  his  art.  “  It  is  possible,”  said  Nsc- 
vius.  “  Then,”  said  the  king,  “  cut  this  whetstone 
with  a  knife,  for  it  was  that  that  I  was  thinking  of.” 
The  augur  took  the  knife,  and  cut  through  the"  stone 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  king  betieved  in  his 
counsels  ever  afterward.  Images  of  the  gods  were 
first  introduced  into  the  Roman  worship  during  the 
period  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Tarquin  I. ;  and  the 
sacrifice  of  animals,  which  had  been  forbidden  bv 
Numa  Pompilius,  was  added  to  the  more  simple  offer¬ 
ings  of  corn  and  fruit.  Two  more  Vestal  virgins  were 
appointed,  making  their  number  six,  instead  of  four; 
and  the  rites  of  religion  were  altogether  performed 
with  more  splendor  than  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
monarchy. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Roman 
traditions  is  presented  in  the  commonly  received  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death,  by  assassination,  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-three  years ;  and  it  is  also  stated,  that 
the  assassins  were  employed  by  the  sons  of  Ancus 
Marcius,  who  contended  that  they  had  a  right  to  the 
throne.  This  is  evidently  false ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  throne  was  not  hereditary ;  therefore  the  sons  of 
Ancus  Marcius  had  no  more  right  to  it  than  any  body 
else.  Why,  too,  did  they  wait  thirty-three  years  before 
asserting  their  claim  ?  Again,  if  Tarquin  had  reigned 
thirty  years,  he  must  have  been  nearly  seventy  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;  yet  we  are  told  that  his  sons  had 
not  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  The  whole  story 
of  this  monarch  is  probably  a  fable ;  —  all  that  can  be 
asserted  with  certainty  is,  that  under  the  dominion  of 
the  later  kings,  whoever  they  were,  the  power  and 
extent  of  their  territory  was  far  greater  than  it  ever  was 
before,  and  that  even  at  that  early  day,  Rome  merited 
the  title  she  afterwards  bore  —  that  of  “the  Imperial 
City.” 

Tarquin  I.  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  576  B.  C.,  by 
Servius  Tullius ,  celebrated  for  his  good  deeds  and  wise 
laws.  He  added  the  Esquiline  and  \  iminal  hills  to 
the  city,  which  now  included  seven  —  the  two  just 
mentioned,  the  Palatine,  the  Capitoline,  the  Aventine, 
the  Coelian,  and  the  Quirinal.  He  built  walls  around 
them,  and  these  continued  to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  for 
eight  hundred  years,  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Au- 
relian.  He  made  many  laws  to  screen  the  poor  from 
the  oppressions  of  the  rich,  and  to  bring  the  plebeians 
nearer  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  we  may  state  as  follow’s :  It  had  been 
the  custom  for  the  patricians  to  fight  on  horseback,  or 
in  chariots,  and  for  the  common  men  to  fight  on  foot. 
The  latter  had  always  been  so  badly  armed  and  ill 
disciplined,  that  they  w'ere  of  little  consideration  ir 
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the  army.  Under  Servius,  however,  the  richest  of  the 
commons  were  selected  to  form  new  companies  of 
horsemen,  and  were  obliged  to  arm  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  their  property.  Servius  Is  said  to 
have  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  to  have  come  to  his 
death  by  violence  and  treachery,  in  which  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  her  husband,  son  of  the  late  king  Tar- 
quin,  were  the  principal  actors.  The  aged  monarch, 
says  the  story,  was  murdered  by  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
husband  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  and  as  his  body  lay 
bleeding  in  the  street,  the  inhuman  woman  ordered 
her  charioteer  to  drive  over  the  coqise.  The  street 
where  this  unnatural  deed  was  done,  was  called  Via 
Scelerata,  or  the  “  Wicked  Way.”  Lucius  Tarquinius 
thus  became  king,  in  532  B.  C.  He  is  known  in  his¬ 
tory  tis  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  “  Tarquin  the  Proud.” 
His  story  is  generally  regarded  as  fabulous,  partly 
because  usurpation  is  impossible,  by  assassination  or 
any  other  means,  where  the  power  is  conferred  by  the 
senate,  who  would  not  be  apt  thus  to  recompense 
crime,  by  raising  a  murderer  to  the  supreme  power ; 
and  partly  because  Lucius,  being  a  son  of  Tarquin  1., 
must  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Servius 
i'ullius,  whom  he  dethroned  ;  that  is,  about  seventy. 
After  his  usurpation,  he  reigned  twenty-four  years, 
and,  on  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  the  down- 
1  fall  of  the  monarchy,  carried  on  wars  for  the  recovery 
I  of  his  throne,  for  fifteen  years  longer.  The  last  king 
of  Rome,  who  passes  in  the  legend  as  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  was  undoubtedly  a  tyrant,  whose  chief  ob¬ 
ject  seems  to  have  been  to  degrade  the  commons,  and 
draw  the  line  still  broader  between  them  nnd  the  patri¬ 
cians.  He  built  the  great  temple  nnd  fortress  called 
the  Capitol,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  This  edifice  was 
constructed  of  hewn  stone,  with  gates  of  brass.  The 
Sibylline  books  were  kept  in  this  temple,  under  ground, 
and  were  guarded  by  priests  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

1  hey  contained  a  great  number  of  prophecies,  written 
in  Greek,  on  palm  leaves,  and  were  consulted  by  the 
I  augurs  on  all  extraordinary  occasions.  A  legend 
connected  with  these  oracles  may  account  for  the 
veneration  in  which  they  were  held,  even  to  a  late 
period. 

The  story  is,  that  an  old  woman,  of  singular  appear¬ 
ance,  and  dressed  in  weird  attire,  presented  herself 
before  Tarquinius,  with  nine  books,  purporting  to  con¬ 
tain  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl,  for  which  she  de¬ 
manded  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  king  refused  to 
buy  them,  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  know  w  ho  the 
lady  was,  nor  what  Iter  books  contained.  The  weird 
woman  went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  her  books,  and 
then  returned  with  the  remaining  six ;  the  prico  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same  as  for  the  whole  nine.  Tarquin  again 
refused  ;  on  which  the  ancient  dame  departed  a  second 
time,  and  burnt  three  more  of  the  volumes.  On  her 
reappearance  with  the  three  which  were  left,  Tarquin 
consulted  with  the  augurs,  who  advised  him  to  purchase 
|  the  l>ooks,  not  forgetting  to  reprimand  him  for  the  six 
i  which  lie  had  allowed  to  be  destroyed.  Tarquin  bought 
1  the  oracles,  and  the  old  w  oman  disappeared,  and  was 
1  seen  no  more.  These  volumes  became  the  oracles  of 
Koine,  and,  us  we  have  stated,  were  guarded  with 
.  j  extraordinary  care. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tarquin, 
508  B.  C.,  a  revolution  occurred,  in  which  the  people 
rose  against  tl»e  tyranny  and  despotism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  overthrowing  the  monarchical  form,  estab¬ 
lished  a  republic  on  its  ruins.  How  this  revolution 
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was  brought  about  is  not  known  with  anv  certainty, 
for  the  accounts  of  it  are  not  authentic.  The  legend, 
which  here,  as  elsewhere,  supplies  the  place  of  his- 
torv’,  gives  the  following  narrative:  Titus,  Amns,  and 
Sextus,  the  three  sons  of  the  king,  with  their  cousin 
Collatinus,  were  supping  in  the  camp  under  the  walls 
of  Ardea,  a  city  to  w  hich  the  Roman  army  was  laying 
siege.  When  their  brains  were  a  little  elevated  with 
wine,  they  fell  into  a  vein  of  bravado;  and  finding 
nothing  better  worthy  of  a  wager  than  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  wives,  they  agreed  to  mount  their 
horses,  and  repair  to  Rome,  and  decide  the  question 
from  personal  observation.  The  three  princis  found 
their  wives  making  merry  around  a  well-filled  board, 
and  rejoicing  at  the  continued  absence  of  their  liege 
lords.  ^Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  was  found 
working  with  her  maids  at  the  loom.  With  this  lady 
Sextus  fell  violently  in  love,  and,  some  time  afterward 
he  behaved  in  so  brutal  a  manner  toward  her,  that  | 
Lucretia,  unable  to  survive  her  dishonor,  stabbed  her¬ 
self  to  the  heart.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  is  said 
to  have  feigned  insanity  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  | 
cruelty  of  Tarquin,  and  who  was  present  at  her  death,  , 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  nnd  drawing  the  knife  from  , 
the  wound,  swore,  by  the  blood  upon  it,  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  tyrant  and  his  offspring. 

The  people  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement  by  the  outrage.  Tarquin,  who  was  absent, 
was  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  expelled  from  the  i 
throne.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  shut.  The  body 
of  Lucretia  was  exposed  to  public  view,  and  Brutus 
harangued  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  aid  in  expel¬ 
ling  the  tyrant.  A  meeting  was  called  in  the  field  of  | 
Mars,  to  form  a  new  government.  The  fall  of  the 
monarchy  was  pronounced,  and  the  chief  power  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  two  prcelors,  or  cotisuls,  to  be 
elected  annually.  Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  the  first 
consuls.  Thus  the  title  of  “king  of  Rome”  became 
extinct,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  for  it  was  only  resuscita¬ 
ted,  two  thousand  years  later,  in  the  person  of  the 
duke  of  Rcichstadt,  son  of  Napolecn  Bonaparte. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXV. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Romans  during 
the  Monarchy. 

Vert  little  is  known,  with  certainty,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Romnns,  during  the  time  of  the 
kings.  Rome  was  decidedly  a  military  state,  and  the 
people  were  all  trained  to  arms;  but  it  was  also  an 
agricultural  nation,  and  the  whole  of  the  commonnlty 
consisted  of  farmers,  who  cultivated  their  lands  in  time 
of  peace,  and  took  the  field  when  their  services  were 
required  ns  soldiers.  Foreign  commerce  was  probably 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  retail  trade  was  held  in 
such  low  estimation,  that  the  free  commons  w»r 
forbidden  by  law  to  engage  in  it. 

The  manner  of  living  was  extremely  simple.  Th' 
principal  food  of  all  classes  consisted  of  bread  nnd 
pottage,  with  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits ;  the  chief  bev¬ 
erage  was  the  milk  of  goats.  The  great  fared  no 
better  than  the  humble  —  despising  luxurious  habits  ns 
unworthy  a  warlike  nation.  The  houses  nt  Rome,  in 
those  early  times,  were  mere  cottages,  one  story  high, 
and  built  of  wood.  They  had  neither  chimneys  nor 
windows.  Candles,  made  either  of  wax  or  tallow. 
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were  used  to  illuminate  the  rooms.  The  furniture 
probably  corresponded  with  the  rudeness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  dwellings.  The  domestic  servants,  both 
male  and  female,  were  slaves. 

The  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  costume  was 
the  toga,  or  mantle.  This  was  a  large  woollen  shawl, 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  usually  white,  but  some¬ 
times  bordered  with  scarlet  or  crimson.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  worn  over  a  loose  robe,  without  sleeves,  as  the 
arms  were  ^are,  except  as  they  were  covered  by  the 
toga.  The  togas  of  slaves  and  poor  people  were  of  a 
dark  color.  They  were  worn,  at  this  period,  by  both 
sexes.  The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the 
feet,  but  they  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds — the  one  a 
shoe,  not  unlike  ours,  and  the  other  a  slipper,  or 
sandal,  fastened  with  leather  thongs. 

The  power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  so.ab- 
>vilute,  that  he  might  even  sell  them  for  slaves,  or  put 
hem  to  death;  nor  were  they  free,  at  any  age,  from 
parental  authority,  unless  the  father  himself  emanci¬ 
pated  them.  In  every  private  house,  the  hearth  was 
consecrated  to  the  lares,  or  household  gods,  and  was 
the  centre  of  union  to  the  members  of  the  family. 
I'he  common  hearth  of  the  whole  people  —  the  symbol 
of  their  union  as  a  nation  —  was  the  altar  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Vesta.  Poems,  in  praise  of  princes  and  popular 
heroes,  were  recited  at  banquets,  to  a  flute  accompani- 
mont.  When  any  great  person  died,  verses  commem¬ 
orating  his  virtues  were  sung  at  his  funeral.  The 

'mans  buried  or  burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
ir  ists  employed  at  Rome,  during  this  period,  came 
from  Etruria,  which  was  now  at  the  height  of  its 
greatness.  At  Veil,  an  Etruscan  city,  was  made  a 
celebrated  ornament  for  the  top  of  the  Capitol ;  being 
a  chariot,  with  four  horses,  wrought  in  terra  cotta , 
or  baked  clay,  and  regarded  as  a  fine  work  of  art. 
Bronze  was  not  used  till  a  later  period,  nor  is  there 
any  mention  made  of  paintings  in  the  time  of  the 
monarchy. 

During  the  time  of  Romulus,  the  whole  Roman 
people  consisted  of  the  patricians,  or  patrons,  and 
their  clients.  These  clients  were  bondmen ;  but  how 
they  became  so  is  not  exactly  known.  The  patricians 
were  the  original  citizens  or  nobility  of  Rome,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  common  people  were  placed  under 
their  protection,  and  that  thus  the  latter  became  the 
lord  or  patron  of  a  number  of  attached  followers, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  house.  In  the 
course  of  time,  there  arose  another  class,  distinct  from 
either  of  these  two;  namely,  the  free  commons,  or 
plebeians,  the  great  mass  of  whom  were  conquered 
Latins,  who  were  admitted  as  subjects,  not  citizens  of 
Rome.  They  were  excluded  from  any  share  in  the 
government,  but  could  hold  property,  and  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  laws.  They  could  not  marry  into  patri¬ 
cian  families,  and  thus  the  line  of  distinction  between 
citizens  and  subjects  was  carefully  preserved. 

The  senate  consisted  at  first  of  two  hundred  mem- 
oers;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  number  was  increased 
to  three  hundred.  These,  however,  had  no  power  to 
puss  laws,  without  the  sanction  of  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  citizens,  who  held  their  meetings  in  the 
Coniilium,  or  place  of  public  assembly.  Questions 
proposed  in  the  senate  were  here  decided  by  vote,  and 
the  will  of  the  majority  ruled.  The  power  of  the  king 
was  limited.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  but  could  make  no  laws  without  the  consent  of 
the  citizens.  He  had  the  disposal  of  the  spoils  and 
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lands  acquired  by  war,  so  that  the  sovereign  possessed 
extensive  domains,  and  a  numerous  train  of  depend¬ 
ants.  The  government  of  Rome,  therefore,  at  this 
period,  was  what  we  should  call,  in  our  day,  a  constitu 
tional  monarchy. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXVI. 

508  to  451  B.  C. 

Attempts  of  Tarquin  to  recover  the  Throne  — 

Revolt  of  the  Plebeians  —  Coriolanus — Cin- 

cinnatus  —  A  Roman  Triumph. 

The  substitution  of  republican  for  monarchical  insti¬ 
tutions  having  been  resolved  upon,  the  consuls  set 
about  securing  the  permanency  of  the  liberal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  consuls  were  each  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
power  for  one  month,  by  turn,  during  which  they  were 
to  be  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  except 
the  crown.  They  did  not  perform  the  great  sacrifices 
however,  as  the  kings  had  done  :  a  rex  sacrorum,  or 
chief  pontiff,  was  chosen  to  administer  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  state.  The  expulsion  of  Tarquin  was 
confirmed,  and  many  of  the  useful  laws  of  Servius 
Tullius  were  revised  and  reenacted.  The  plebeians 
recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  late  sovereign.  Lands  were  granted 
to  them  out  of  the  royal  property,  in  lots  of  about  four 
acres,  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  members  among  them 
were  admitted  to  the  senate.  The  plebeian  senators 
were  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  been  raised 
by  the  constitution  of  Servius  to  the  rank  of  knights,  oi 
horse  soldiers;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  patri¬ 
cian  members  of  the  senate,  they  were  called  con¬ 
script. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  government  was  disturbed 
by  the  attempts  of  the  deposed  monarch  to  recover  hi* 
throne.  He,  with  his  family,  had  taken  refuge  with  his 
son  Sextus,  king  of  the  Gabii.  Through  his  intrigues, 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  his  favor  in  Rome  itself. 
Tradition  relates  that  the  plot  was  laid  by  some  of  the 
nobles  who  were  discontented  with  the  concessions 
made  to  the  plebeians,  and  that  among  the  conspirators 
were  two  sons  of  Brutus,  who,  with  others,  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  scheme,  were  condemned  to  death  by 
their  father  in  his  character  of  consul.  'I'he  story 
goes  on  to  say,  that  having  passed  the  fatal  sentence 
on  his  guilty  children,  Brutus  had  the  firmness  to  sit 
calmly  by  and  see  it  executed.  This  famous  story  has 
immortalized  the  name  of  Brutus;  but  collateral  evi¬ 
dence  and  comparisons  of  dates  forbid  us  to  regard  it 
as  any  thing  more  than  a  fiction,  invented,  or  perhaps 
borrowed  from  the  legends  of  other  countries,  to  per¬ 
sonify  justice,  or  to  add  lustre  to  the  name  of  distin¬ 
guished  Romans.  Brutus  is  represented  by  the  ancient 
historians  as  being  a  child  when  rarquinius  ascended 
the  throne  :  yet  when  that  prince  was  deposed,  oidy 
twenty-five  years  afterward,  we  are  told  that  his  sons 
were  of  an  age  to  take  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government.  The  fact,  or  supposition,  that  the  plot 
was  laid  bv  the  nobles  to  crush  the  newlv-acquired 
liberties  of  the  plebeians,  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  evidently  of  plebeian 
origin  themselves,  joining  in  any  enterprise  against 
their  own  freedom.  The  history  of  the  first  years  of 
the  commonwealth  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  kings, 
and  for  the  same  reason — that  most  of  the  records  of 
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that  period  were  lost  when  Rome  was  plundered  by 
the  (iauls. 

In  consequence  of  the  conspiracy  just  mentioned,  a 
decree  of  banishment  was  pronounced  against  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family;  and  this  sentence  was  so 
stric'ly  enforced,  that  not  even  Collatinus,  the  consul, 
who  was  Tarquin’s  nephew,  was  excepted.  His  place 
w  .  <  filled  by  Publius  Valerius,  a  patrician,  who  obtained 
f!i  name  of  Poplicola ,  because  he  supported  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Tarquin,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
s  plot,  persuaded  the  Etruscans  to  attempt  his  restora- 
'  on  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  battle  which  ensued, 
'tween  the  Etruscans  under  Tarquin,  and  the  Romans 

I  under  Brutus,  the  latter  was  killed  by  Aruns,  son  of 
Pnrquin ;  Aruns  himself  fell  mortally  wounded.  It  is 
-  i'd  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night  after  the  contest,  a 
i  voice  issued  from  a  neighboring  wood,  proclaiming  'hat 
I  lie  Etruscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romans. 

I  At  this  sound,  the  Etruscans,  who  were  very  supersti¬ 
tious,  were  struck  with  awe,  and  immediately  marched 
home.  Valerius,  the  surviving  consul,  ruled  alone  for 
I  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  administered  the  authority 
with  great  applause.  Tarquin,  however,  was  not  idle, 
and  the  repeated  failure  of  his  attempts  to  regain  the 
crown  seemed  only  to  increase  his  zeal.  lie  went  to 
I  Clusium,  a  city  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Etruria, 

J  and  induced  Porsenna,  its  king,  to  assist  him.  A  large 
army  was  raised,  and  Porsenna  marched  against  Rome. 
The  poets  and  romancers,  who  have  undertaken  to  fill 
the  gap  here  created  by  the  absence  of  authentic 
records  seem  to  have  drawn  largely  upon  their  imagi¬ 
nation,  for  their  facts.  The  city,  it  is  said,  was  saved 
by  three  warriors,  who,  alone  and  single-handed, 
defended  a  bridge  across  which  the  Etruscans  were 
pursuing  the  flying  Romans.  They  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay  till  their  companions  had  cut  the  bridge  asunder, 
when  one  of  them,  Horatius  Codes,  leaped  into  the  river, 
and,  amid  showers  of  javelins,  swam  safely  to  shore. 

I  For  this  gallant  act  he  was  honored  with  a  statue  in 
I  the  forum,  and  the  gift  of  as  much  land  as  he  could 
drive  his  plough  round  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

The  Etruscans,  though  repulsed,  were  not  discour¬ 
aged,  and  laying  siege  to  Rome,  endeavored  to  reduce 
the  inhabitants  by  famine.  In  this  extremity,  it  is  said, 
Caius  Mucius,  a  young  patrician,  undertook  to  rid  his 
country  from  so  terrible  nn  enemy  as  King  Porsenna  ; 
and  having  entered  the  Etruscan  camp  in  disguise,  he 
saw  a  princely-looking  personage  sitting  in  state,  dis¬ 
tributing  pay  to  the  soldiers.  Thinking  this  must  be 
the  king,  Mucius  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ;  on  which  he 
was  seized  and  carried  before  Porsenna,  to  whom  he 
boldly  avowed  his  purpose.  Being  threatened  with 
torture  unless  he  avowed  the  whole  plot,  he  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  a  fire  that  was  burning  near,  and  held 
it  there  till  it  was  consumed,  thus  proving  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  threats.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is,  that  Por- 
;  senna,  struck  with  his  courage,  generously  gave  him 
his  life,  and  that  Mucius,  out  of  gratitude,  told  him  to 
be  continually  on  his  guard,  as  three  hundred  Roman 
youth  had  sworn  to  take  his  life.  Without  pursuing 
further  this  account,  we  may  state  that  the  character 
of  Porsenna  is  believed  to  be  fabulous ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  about  this  time,  though  the 
exact  date  is  not  certain,  Rome  was  conquered  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  that  the  city  was  surrendered.  The 
Romans  even  gave  up  their  arms,  and  were  forbidden 
to  U3e  iron  except  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  It 
is  stated  that  they  even  sent  the  conquering  prince, 


personified  in  the  legend  by  Porsenna,  nn  ivorv  throm 
and  sceptre,  n  golden  crown  nnd  triumphal  robe,  b*- 
sides  paying,  ns  tribute,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  tin 
land,  it  is  not  certain  that  this  war  wns  undertaken 
at  the  instigation  of  Tarquin ;  it  was  more  probably 
an  invasion  of  the  Etruscans,  with  a  view  to  conquest. 

The  indefatigable  Tarquin,  says  the  storv,  still  nour¬ 
ished  the  hope  of  regaining  the  throne  of  Rome;  nnd 
excited  by  him,  the  Latins  invaded  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tory.  They  were  totally  defeated,  and  a,  truce  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Hostility  broke  out  nfresh,  however,  and  the 
armies  meeting  near  Lake  Regillus,  about  <196  B.  C., 
a  furious  combat  ensued.  The  Romans  were  yielding, 
nnd  were  on  the  point  of  flying,  when  their  general 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  the 
twin  gods  Castor  nnd  Pollux,  if  they  would  lend  him 
their  assistance  at  this  critical  moment.  Suddenly 
there  appeared  two  horsemen  of  gignntic  height, 
mounted  on  milk  white  steeds:  they  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions,  nnd  followed  bv  the 
cavalry  and  foot-soldiers,  into  whom  the  presence  of 
the  twin  brothers  had  breathed  new  courage,  forced 
their  way  through  the  Latin  ranks,  nnd  dividing  nnd 
isolating  the  enemy,  easily  put  them  to  flight.  When 
the  victory  was  won,  no  vestige  remained  of  the  white 
horsemen,  except  the  deep  mark  of  a  horse’s  hoof  in 
a  hard  black  rock  near  by.  But  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  were  waiting  under  their  porticoes 
and  in  the  streets  for  some  tidings  of  the  engagement, 
two  horsemen  made  their  appearance  in  the  forum. 
Their  arms  were  stained  with  blood,  and  their  horses 
were  covered  with  foam.  Alighting  near  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  where  a  spring  of  water  bubbles  from  the 
ground,  they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  conflict, 
and  the  people  crowded  around  them,  asking  the  news. 
The  mysterious  knights  told  them  how  the  battle  had 
been  fought  and  won  by  the  Romans,  and  then  mount¬ 
ing  their  steeds,  suddenly  disappeared.  They  were 
believed  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  according  to  the 
vow  of  the  general,  a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated 
to  their  worship.  There  is  so  much  of  the  fanciful  in 
the  Roman  legends  of  the  exiled  king’s  attempts  to 
recover  his  throne,  and  the  poet’s  hand  is  so  evident  in 
the  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna,  nnd  the  battle 
of  the  Regillus,  that  Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  be  the 
concluding  portion  of  some  epic  poem,  entitled  proba¬ 
bly  the  “  Lay  of  the  Tarquins.” 

After  the  loss  of  this  battle,  the  Latins  abandoned  the 
cause  of  Tarquin,  who  retired  to  Cum®,  in  Campania, 
where  he  shortly  after  died.  Thus  Rome  was  freed 
from  fear  of  foreign  domination.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  they  relieved  from  external  disturbances,  thnn 
they  began  to  have  troubles  at  home.  The  patricians 
and  plebeians  formed  two  distinct  clnsses,  nnd  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  special  object  of  the  former 
to  depress  and  enslave  the  laboring  portion.  The 
many  privileges  restored  or  granted  to  the  latter,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  were,  one  by  one, 
taken  away;  the  lands  which  had  been  given  them 
were  resumed ;  the  taxes  were  increased ;  nnd  the 
consulship  was  no  longer  shared  by  the  two  orders ; 
but  both  consuls  were  chosen  from  among  the  pa-  I 
tricians.  The  people  began  to  feel  that  it  wns  as  hard 
to  be  ruled  by  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  as  bv  a 
tyrannical  king.  When  reading  of  the  distresses  of  the 
plebeians  at  this  period,  we  are  to  understand  that 
numerous  class  of  small  farmers  which  constituted  by 
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far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Roman  commonalty. 
The  chief  cause  of  their  increasing  poverty  was,  that 
they  were  burdened  with  taxes  far  beyond  their 
means,  and  in  order  to  pay  them,  were  obliged  to  bor¬ 
row  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  so  that  they  became 
involved  in  debts  which  they  could  not  discharge ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  they  became 
the  slaves  of  their  creditors.  Such  children  and  grand¬ 
children  of  the  debtor  as  were  still  under  his  authority 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
creditor.  The  creditors  were  generally  the  patricians, 
the  debtors  the  plebeians ;  so  that,  in  fact,  one  part  of 
the  population  belonged  entirely  to  the  other.  The 
patricians,  having  the  government  now  exclusively 
in  their  own  hands,  managed  to  obtain  exemption  from 
the  tithes  for  the  lands  which  they  held,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  taxes  were  rigorously  exacted  from  the 
plebeians.  To  add  to  these  distresses,  the  loss  of  the 
i  territory  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  the  Etruscan  side,  had 
' .  reduced  many  families  to  absolute  beggary  ;  and  the 
j  poorer  classes  were  excluded  by  the  wealthier  from  all 
use  of  the  public  pastures.  A  new  magistrate,  called 
the  dictator ,  had  also  been  created  :  this  officer  was 
elected  for  six  months,  during  which  he  had  the  power 
of  an  absolute  sovereign  within  the  city,  and  one  mile 
beyond  it.  The  consulship  still  existed,  but  the  dictator 
was  a  higher  magistrate ;  and  whatever  the  real  object  of 
the  institution  of  this  office,  ts  immediate  effect  was,  by 
a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  relative  to  debtors,  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  slavery.  The  misery  of  the 
|  plebeians  was  still  further  augmented  by  the  basest 
injustice.  They  were  all  soldiers,  and  those  who  were 
pledged  for  debt  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  field  as 
well  as  others ;  yet  their  share  of  the  spoils,  which 
might  have  helped  them  to  pay  their  debts,  was  with¬ 
held  from  them,  while  the  debts  themselves  were 
becoming  larger  and  larger,  by  the  addition  of  the 
interest.  From  all  these  causes  the  lower  classes 
became  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  were  driven  to  despair 
by  the  rigor  of  their  creditors. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  a  single  spark  kindled  a 
great  conflagration.  During  the  consulship  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  Publius  Servilius,  (493  B.  C.,)  an  old  man, 
covered  with  rags  and  filth,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
squalid  hair  and  neglected  beard,  rushed  into  the 
forum,  and,  with  outstretched  arms,  implored  the  aid 
of  the  people.  He  exhibited  the  scars  and  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  twenty-eight  battles  with  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  He  was  recognized  by  several  per¬ 
sons  as  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  on  being  asked  the 
cause  of  his  wretched  appearance,  said  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law  had  been  passed  upon  him  as  a  debtor, 
and  that  ho  and  his  two  sons  had  been  cast  into  prison. 
He  had  fallen  into  debt,  because,  while  serving  in  the 
army,  his  farm  had  been  plundered  and  his  house  burnt 
by  the  enemy  :  taxes  had  nevertheless  been  exacted 
from  him,  to  pay  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  borrow 
money :  compound  interest  had  eaten  up  what  little 
property  remained  to  him,  and  he  soon  became  the 
bondman  of  his  creditor.  Imprisonment  and  stripes 
had  been  his  portion  from  that  day.  He  had  made  his 
escape  from  confinement,  and  besought  protection  and 
support.  Whether  this  be,  or  not,  an  exact  account  of 
what  actually  took  place,  it  is  certain  that  this  or  some 
other  incident  occasioned  a  violent  tumult :  the  mul¬ 
titude  crowded  the  streets,  clamoring  for  relief ;  the 
senators  were  struck  with  consternation,  and  hardly 
dared  assemble  for  public  business.  The  two  consuls 


were  divided  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
city  seemed  doomed  to  witness  the  horrors  of  bloodshed 
and  civil  war.  At  this  moment,  the  news  arrived  that 
the  Volscians  were  in  arms  against  Rome,  and  were 
almost  under  its  very  walls. 

This  intelligence  was  received  as  glad  tidings  by 
the  plebeians.  Throwing  their  caps  in  the  air,  they 
exclaimed,  that  the  patricians  might  go  and  fight  their 
own  battles,  and  resolutely  refused  to  enlist.  The 
senate  empowered  Servilius  to  treat  with  them.  He 
issued  an  edict,  proclaiming  that  all  who  were  in  bond¬ 
age  for  debt,  might,  if  they  chose,  quit  their  prisons 
to  join  the  army,  and  that,  as  long  as  a  man  was  under 
arms,  no  one  should  touch  his  property,  or  keep  his 
children  in  bondage.  The  effect  was  immediate;  the 
prisons  were  emptied,  and  the  escaped  convicts  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  After  an  easy  victory,  the 
consul  Servilius  led  home  his  conquering  troops,  full 
of  hope  for  the  future ;  but  a  bitter  disappointment 
awaited  all,  when  the  iron-hearted  Appius,  colleague 
of  Servilius,  ordered  the  debtors  back  to  their  prisons. 
Dreadful  clamors  and  disturbances  ensued  ;  the  people 
held  nocturnal  meetings  on  the  Aventine  and  Esquiline 
Hills,  to  concert  measures  of  relief.  Again  the  Roman 
territory  was  invaded  —  the  Sabines  were  already  rav¬ 
aging  its  borders.  In  this  emergency,  Marcus  Vale- 
rius  was  appointed  dictator,  and  being  a  favorite,  the 
people,  long  suffering,  and  slow  to  wrath,  readily 
enlisted  under  his  banner,  and  followed  him  to  the 
field.  Success  was  on  their  side,  for  they  returned  a 
second  time  triumphant  and  laden  with  spoils.  Vale¬ 
rius  now  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  senate  a  redress 
of  the  popular  grievances,  but  in  vain.  The  plebeians, 
seeing  no  chance  of  legal  relief,  withdrew  from  the 
city,  and  established  their  camp  on  a  hill  beyond  the 
Anio.  Here  they  resolved  to  found  an  independent 
city,  unless  a  plan  for  mutual  accommodation  could  be 
decided  upon.  At  last,  the  patricians  deputed  ten  sen¬ 
ators  to  visit  the  plebeian  camp  and  propose  terms  of 
peace. 

One  of  these,  Menenius  Agrippa,  addressed  to  the 
people  the  following  apologue  “  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  human  body  was  not,  as  at  present,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whole,  but  every  member  had  its  own  separate 
plans,  purposes,  will,  and  language,  it  happened  that 
on  a  certain  emergency,  the  limbs  fell  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  stomach.  They  complained  that  this  member 
remained  idle  in  the  midst  of  them,  doing  nothing  but 
enjoying  itself.  To  gratify  their  enmity,  they  agreed 
that  they  would  no  longer  labor  for  it.  The  hands, 
therefore,  refused  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth ;  the 
mouth  refused  to  open,  and  the  teeth  to  chew.  But 
while  they  thus  attempted  to  starve  the  stomach,  they 
were  starving  themselves ;  and  when  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  of  feebleness,  they 
discovered  that  the  stomach  is  by  no  means  useless; 
that  it  gives,  as  well  as  receives,  nourishment,  distribut¬ 
ing  to  all  parts  of  the  body  life  and  health.” 

But  it  appears  that  the  plebeians,  who  had  had  expe¬ 
rience  enough  in  false  promises  and  treacherous  hopes, 
demanded  something  more  solid  than  fables,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  moral  lessons,  however  pointed,  came  with 
an  ill  grace  from  persons  who  regarded  them  so  little 
themselves.  So  a  treaty  was  made,  after  considerable 
discussion,  and  its  articles  were  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  two  orders.  The  principal  stipulations  of  this 
instrument  were,  the  restoration  of  the  law  by  which 
the  property,  and  not  the  person,  of  a  debtor  should  he 
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liable  for  his  debts;  and  the  creation  of  two  magistrates, 
chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  to  be  caWml  tribunes 
of  the  people ,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  protect  their 
liberties,  and  whose  persons  should  be  held  sacred  under 
all  circumstances:  outlawry  was  to  be  pronounced  upon 
nny  one  who  should  injure  them.  The  institution  of 
the  tribunes  was  the  greatest  step  yet  made  toward 
the  freedom  of  the  |>eople.  All  who  were  in  bondage 
for  debt  were  set  free;  those  who  had  pledged  them¬ 
selves  were  released  from  the  obligation  of  becoming 
slaves.  The  houses  of  the  tribunes  remained  open 
day  and  night,  that  the  injured  might,  at  any  time, 
seek  protection  from  injustice  or  contempt  of  the  laws. 
The  hill  where  the  plebeians  had  encamped,  and  where 
they  had  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  received  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  Mount.  The  popular  or  democratic 
constitution  of  Rome  may  be  properly  dated  from 
this  period — 493  B.  C. 

At  this  time,  tin  excellent  man  and  patriotic  citizen, 
named  Spurius  Cassius ,  was  consul.  During  his  admin¬ 
istration,  treaties  were  formed  with  the  Latins  and 
Hcrnici ;  and  thus  the  confederacy  to  w  Inch  Rome 
owed  her  greatness  under  the  later  kings  was  reorgan¬ 
ized.  lie  also  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  to  the  effect 
that  land  should  be  given  to  all  those  plebeians  who 
had  none,  and  that  the  patricians  should  pay,  as  for¬ 
merly,  tithes  upon  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  This 
law  was  passed  after  a  violent  opposition,  but  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  consuls  took  care  that  it  should  never  be 
carried  into  effect :  so  the  commons  continued  to 
suffer  all  the  miseries  attendant  on  poverty  and  the 
oppressions  of  a  tyrannical  government.  Spurius 
Cassius  was,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office, 
charged  with  treason,  and  beheaded.  The  feuds  of 
the  nobles  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with  a  fero¬ 
cious  spirit  that  m  irks  the  barbarism  of  the  age.  The 
conflicts  and  the  crimes  which  accompanied  them  were 
no:  noted  in  the  annals  of. the  times;  but  we  are  able 
to  infer,  from  some  notices  which  have  been  discovered, 
w  i:!i  w  hat  bitterness  political  animosities  were  indulged. 

The  commons,  finding  that  the  passage  of  the 
ugr.irian  law  was  becoming  every  day  more  problem¬ 
atical,  refused  to  serve  as  soldiers;  and  soon  after, 
the  neglect  of  agriculture,  caused  by  the  numerous 
wars  of  the  Romans,  occasioned  a  severe  famine.  Dis¬ 
turbances  took  place  in  consequence,  and  the  senate 
and  people  became  highly  inflamed  against  each  other. 
Some  sympathizing  Greek  prince,  or,  as  it  is  stated  by 
other  annalists,  Gelon,  king  of  Sicily,  sent  at  this  period 
a  supply  of  corn  to  Rome,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
distribute  at  once  among  the  people.  This  benevolent 
plan  w  as  strongly  opposed  by  Cnius  Marcius  Coriolanus, 
a  hero,  whose  history,  above  all  others,  the  poets  have 
delighted  to  embellish.  He  was  haughty  und  violent, 
and  besides  hating  the  people  as  a  patrician  would  hate 
the  plebeians,  he  thoroughly  detested  them  for  having 
refused  to  confirm  his  election  to  the  consulate.  The 
contemptuous  and  bitter  language  which  Shakspeare 
puts  iuto  his  mouth,  would  perhaps  seem  too  strong, 
did  we  not  remember  that  no  wars  are  more  bloody 
than  those  of  class,  nnd  no  feuds  more  deadly  than 
those  springing  from  division  into  castes :  — 

•  •  •  •  **  What  would  you  have,  you  cur*, 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ?  The  one  affrights  you. 

The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trust*  you, 
here  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares  ; 

"  here  foxes,  geese.  You  are  no  surer,  no, 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.  Who  deserves  greatness 


Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.  He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favors,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye!  Trust  ye? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind. 

And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.  What's  the  matter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  erv  against  the  noble  senate,  who. 

Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another?  What's  your  seeking?” 

He  carried  his  hatred  so  far  as  to  persuade  the  consuls 
to  refuse  to  assent  to  a  division  of  the  corn.  For  this 
act  be  was  indicted  bv  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
ostensible  charge  being  that  he  aspired  to  the  sovereign 
authority.  He  was  banished  from  Rome,  and  took 
refuge  among  the  Volscinns,  who,  before  long,  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Rome.  They  met  with  success 
every  where,  and  marching  through  the  Roman  territo¬ 
ries,  under  the  guidance  of  Coriolanus  and  their  king 
Tullus,  laid  waste  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
mons,  sparing  only  the  property  of  the  patricians. 
They  then  surrounded  the  city,  and  closely  besieged  it. 
Within  the  walls,  nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  lamen¬ 
tation  and  distress ;  the  women  ran  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy;  it  was  the  darkest  day 
that  Rome  had  ever  known  ;  for  the  enemy  was  the 
most  formidable  that  had  ever  attacked  it,  while  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  destroyed  her  means  of  de¬ 
fence.  A  deputation  which  was  sent  to  Coriolanus 
was  received  with  chilling  indifference,  and  was  told 
to  expect  peace  on  no  other  conditions  than  ti  e  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Volscians  all  the  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  them,  the  recall  of  all  Roman  exiles,  nnd  the 
restoration  of  their  property.  The  senate  refused  to 
accede  to  these  terms.  An  embassy  of  ten  senators 
next  appeared  before  Coriolanus,  humbly  suing  for 
peace  on  less  stringent  conditions :  but  the  haughty 
leader  was  inflexible.  Then  all  the  priests  came  in 
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solemn  procession,  but  with  no  better  success.  At  last, 
the  noble  matrons,  dressed  in  mourning  and  headed 
by  the  wife,  mother,  and  children  of  the  stern  exile, 
proceeded  to  his  camp.  The  Volscian  soldiers,  who 
guarded  his  tent,  silently  made  way  for  the  sad  pio- 
cession,  and  the  whole  camp  seemed  touched  by  this 
afflicting  evidence  of  the  misfortunes  of  Rome.  As 
the  mother  of  the  exile  appeared  before  her  son,  she 
said,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  sobs,  “  Must  it  be 
thus,  that  Rome  would  have  escaped  the  dishonor  of 
beholding  an  enemy’s  camp  under  her  walls,  had  I 
never  borne  a  son  ?  that  if  I  had  remained  childless. 
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I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city?” 
Coriolanus  wrung  his  hands,  looked  at  his  army  and 
the  walls  of  his  native  city,  now  humbled  before  him, 
and  exclaimed,  “  O  mother,  what  hast  thou  done ! 
Thine  is  the  victory — Rome  is  saved,  but  shame  and 
ruin  await  thy  son.”  He  then  embraced  his  wife  and 
children,  and  giving  them  a  safe-conduct  back  to  Rome, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  with  his  army.  lie  never 
returned,  but  passed  his  life  in  exile.  According  to 
mother  version  of  the  story,  he  was  assassinated  bv 
the  Volscians,  who  considered  that,  in  sparing  Rome, 
he  had  betrayed  their  interests.  The  date  of  these 
events,  though  uncertain,  is  usually  fixed  at  458  B.  C. 

Rome  and  the  neighboring  states  were  not  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  at  this  period.  The  ravages  of 
warfare  were  every  where  visible.  Many  towns  were 
}  in  ruins;  much  of  the  country  was  laid  waste the 
vines  and  fruit-trees  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  whole 
villages  were  in  ashes.  Added  to  the  miseries  of  war 
were  those  of  the  plague ;  and  the  scarcity  of  corn, 
and  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  were  the  cause  of  a 
severe  famine.  The  year  following  the  peace  with 
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the  Volscians,  the  ASquians  broke  into  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  and  this  incursion  was  so  formidable,  that  ii 
threatened  Rome  with  dissolution  in  its  weak  condition 
An  army  sent  against  them  was  decoyed  into  a  nar¬ 
row  pass,  with  steep,  bare  hills  on  each  side.  They 
could  neither  advance  nor  retreat.  There  was  neithei 
food  for  the  men,  nor  grass  for  the  horses,  and  they 
were  in  danger  of  starving,  if  the  enemy,  who  were 
surrounding  them  on  every  side,  did  not  despatch  them 
by  a  more  summary  means.  Five  horsemen  broke 
out  of  the  lines  before  the  rear  was  quite  closed  up. 
and  carried  the  disheartening  news  to  Rome.  With 
one  accord,  Cincinnatus,  “  the  curly-headed,”  who  had 
formerly  been  consul,  was  chosen  dictator,  and  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  his  farm  to  require  his  immedi¬ 
ate  presence  at  Rome.  lie  was  found  ploughing  in 
the  field,  with  no  clothing  but  his  kilt.  As  he  arrived 
in  the  city,  the  senators  and  the  patricians  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  he  was  conducted  to  ifte  capital  by 
twenty-four  lictors  with  their  rods  and  axes,  the  mul¬ 
titude  crowding  round  him  to  see  the  man  who  was 
to  be  their  deliverer. 
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lie  was  invested  with  supreme  power  for  six  months. 
His  first  step  was  to  order  every  man  to  shut  his  shop. 
The  courts  of  law  were  closed,  and  directions  were 
,'iven  that  until  the  army  was  delivered,  no  man  must 
attend  to  any  private  business.  Every  citizen  of  age 
*o  bear  arms  was  next  ordered  to  appear  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  before  sunset,  with  provisions  for  five  days, 
mid  a  dozen  stout  stakes.  The  city  was  now  alive,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clashing  of  arms  and  the 
hewing  of  trees.  At  sunset,  a  large  and  fully-equipped 
army  left  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  proceeded  to¬ 
ward  Mount  Algidus,  where  the  enemy  were  posted. 
They  arrived  here  at  midnight,  and  forming  them¬ 
selves  into  a  column,  completely  surrounded  the  moun¬ 
tain.  When  all  was  ready,  they  gave  one  long, 
tremendous  shout,  which  echoed  and  reverberated  from 
rock  to  rock,  filling  the  enemy  with  surprise  and  terror, 
and  inspiring  their  countrymen  with  new  hope,  as 
they  recognized  the  well  known  Roman  hurrah. 
These  shouted  back  again,  and  began  to  assail  the 


enemy.  Their  friends  without,  in  the  mean  time,  dug 
a  ditch  round  the  mountain,  and  fenced  it  with  a  ram¬ 
part  of  stakes  and  turf.  When  the  morning  came, 
the  astonished  ASquians  found  themselves  completely 
enclosed,  and  offered  Cincinnatus  his  own  terms. 
The  victorious  Romans,  after  stripping  them  of  their 
arms,  baggage,  and  every  thing  valuable,  and  making 
them  pass  under  a  yoke  formed  of  their  spears, 
marched  home  in  triumph.  As  Cincinnatus  entered 
Rome,  he  w-as  honored  with  a  golden  crown  ;  tables 
were  set  out  at  every  door,  laden  with  meat  and  drink, 
and  the  soldiers  and  the  people  feasted  together  with 
songs  and  rejoicing.  A  triumphal  procession  was 
decreed  to  Cincinnatus,  who,  having  held  the  power  a 
fortnight,  and  saved  the  Roman  army  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  abdicated,  and  returned  to  his  plough. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Cincinnatus.  Much  of  it  is 
doubtful,  except  the  fact  of  his  having  been  dictator, 
and  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  ASquians.  k  is 
not  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  glory  of  n  triumph  • 
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but  as  this  honor  was  conferred  upon  many  Romnn 
generals  in  after  times,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe 
it  here.  It  was  the  greatest  military  honor  that 
could  be  attained  in  the  Roman  state.  It  was  a 
solemn  procession,  in  which  the  victorious  general 
and  his  army  proceeded  through  the  city  to  the 
Capitol.  The  procession  was  formed  in  the  Field  of 
Mars,  and  passed  through  the  most  public  Streets,  which 
were  strewed  with  flowers,  while  incense  was  burning 
on  altars  raised  in  different  places.  First  came  the 
musicians,  playing  and  singing  triumphal  songs;  next, 
i  the  oxen  for  sacrifice,  adorned  with  flowers  ;  then  the 
j  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  drawn  in  wagons;  then 
came  the  captives  of  rank  in  chains,  and  after  them 
walked  the  iictors,  who  were  followed  by  a  troop  of 
musicians  and  dancers.  The  general  himself,  crowned 
with  laurel,  rode  in  a  circular  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
I  horses,  and  his  children  usually  accompanied  him. 
I  ho  consuls  iind  senators  walked  before  him,  during 
the  republic ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  they 
followed  the  chariot  on  foot.  The  soldiers  closed  the 
procession.  A  part  of  the  spoils  was  offered  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  ;  the  sacrifices  were  performed  ;  and  then  the  gen¬ 
eral  gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  his  friends 
and  the  chief  citizens  in  the  Capitol. 
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451  to  274  B.  C. 

The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  —  The  Dc- 
cemvirs — The  Censorship — The  Invasion 
of  the  Gauls — The  Samnitc  Wars —  The 
Invasion  of  Pyrrhus — Condition  of  the 
People —  Public  Works  —  Literature. 

I  he  agrarian  law,  and  the  discussions  concerning  it, 
soon  began  again  to  agitate  the  contending  factions. 
'The  senate  and  people  were  both  weary  of  these  end¬ 
less  disputes,  and  all  parties  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  existing  evils  might  be  removed  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  body  of  wholesome  laws.  Three  commis¬ 
sioners  were  accordingly  sent  to  Greece  to  examine  the 
legal  institutions  of  that  country,  and  select  such  laws 
as  were  suitable  to  the  Romans.  Ten  magistrates  were 
appointed  to  administer  these  new  laws.  They  su¬ 
perseded  the  consuls  and  tribunes,  nnd  exercised  the 
supreme  power  by  turns.  They  were  called  decem¬ 
viri,  and  the  whole  body  was  styled  a  decemvirate. 
The  old  laws  nnd  usages  were  amended  by  many 
alterations  and  additions,  and  were  formed  into  a  regu¬ 
lar  code ;  these  were  engraved  on  twelve  tables  of 
brass,  and  were  hung  up  in  the  Comitiurn.  The  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  the  basis  of  all  Roman  law 
till  the  time  of  the  emperors.  By  this  famous  code, 
the  distinction  between  patrician  and  plebeian  tribes 
was  abolished,  and  all  were  called  indiscriminate¬ 
ly,  Roman  citizens.  The  laws  in  relation  to  debt 
were  not  altered,  but  it  is  probable  that  ns  the  times 
grew  better,  there  was  less  occasion  to  borrow,  and 
their  severity  was  less  felt.  The  first  decemvirs  gov¬ 
erned  uprightly,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  no 
objection  was  made  to  a  continuation  of  the  same  form 
of  government.  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  first,  was 
reelected,  with  four  new  patricians  and  five  plebeians, 
who  soon  began  to  display  the  state  und  authority  of 
kings.  I  hey  became  tyrannical  and  despotic,  and  at 


I  the  end  of  their  term  of  office,  refused  to  resign 
Having  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  they  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  return  to  the  rank  of  simple  citizens.  The  I 
melancholy  story  of  Virginia,  which  is  unhappily  no  |l 
fiction,  sufficiently  exemplifies  the  violence  und  op¬ 
pression  to  which  the  people  were  subjected  under  the 
second  decemvirnte. 

Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  decemvirs,  and  nn  olo 
man,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  a  centurion  named  Virginius.  This  young  | 
lady  wiy*  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  nnd  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  Appius  bribed  a  creature  of  his,  named  Clau 
dius,  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  cause  was  tried 
before  Appius,  who  adjudged  her  to  Claudius.  Vir¬ 
ginius,  who  guessed  at  the  designs  of  the  tyrant,  asked 
permission  to  take  a  last  furew’ell  of  his  daughter; 
when,  pretending  to  embrace  her,  he  snatched  a  knife 
from  a  butcher’s  stall,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 
Then  brandishing  the  weapon  in  the  air,  he  exclaimed, 

“  By  this  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  in¬ 
fernal  gods!”  Virginius  returned  to  the  camp  with 
the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
citizens  in  his  company.  This  tragedy  was  the  drop 
that  made  the  bucket  overflow.  The  army  had  al¬ 
ready  been  excited  to  madness  by  the  cowardly  mur- 
der  of  Licinius  Dentatus,  by  order  of  the  decemvirs. 

He  had  boldly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  for 
this  was  marked  out  for  destruction.  Under  pretence 
of  doing  him  honor,  he  was  sent  with  a  convoy  of 
supplies  for  the  army,  which  was  encamped  outside 
the  city  in  expectation  of  un  attack,  with  a  body-guard 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  who  had  received 
orders  to  assassinate  him  in  the  woods.  Passing  through 
a  ravine  among  the  hills,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  him 
The  brave  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  in  a  hundred  i 
and  twenty  battles,  set  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  dc-  | 
fended  himself  till  fifteen  of  his  assailants  had  fallen, 
and  till  he  had  wounded  thirty  others.  He  then  kept 
off  their  javelins  with  his  shield,  but  was  at  last  crushed 
by  huge  stones  thrown  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the 
rock.  The  outrage  upon  Virginius  was  more  than  the 
army  could  bear;  and  plucking  up  their  standards,  they 
marched  upon  Rome.  The  commons  und  the  remainder 
of  the  soldiers  joined  with  them,  nnd  formed  an  en¬ 
campment  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  w  here  they  remained 
till  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  resigned. 

The  commons  now'  came  into  possession  of  more  j 
rights  and  privileges  than  ever  before.  Two  consuls 
were  again  chosen,  and  the  people  again  elected  tribunes,  ! 
to  whom  they  might  appeal  in  case  of  injustice  :  several 
laws  were  passed  for  their  future  security.  A  most 
important  office,  which  sprung  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  decemvirate,  was  the  censorship.  The  duties  of 
the  censors,  of  whom  there  were  two,  holding  the  of¬ 
fice  for  five  years,  were  the  taking  a  register  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  their  property,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the 
taxes  in  due  proportion ;  the  management  of  ail  the 
property  from  which  the  government  revenues  were  | 
derived ;  nnd  the  supervision  of  the  public  morals. 
Another  privilege  obtained  nt  this  period  by  the  plebe¬ 
ians  was  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patrician 
houses,  which  lind  never  before  been  permitted.  A 
period  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  these  eon- 
cessions,  w  hich  lostod  till  the  year  401  B.  C. 

At  this  time,  the  people  of  Veii  —  the  richest  city  of 
Etruria, and  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Roman  republic  — 
guve  the  Romans  so  much  annoyance,  that  the  latter  | 
resolved  to  destroy  it.  They  accordingly  laid  siege 
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the  city,  and  remained  ten  years  under  its  walls, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  undermine  the  foundations,  or 
m  some  way  to  force  an  entrance.  At  the  close  of 
he  tenth  year,  Furius  Camillus  was  chosen  dictator, 
and  by  his  directions  it  is  said  that  a  mine  was  dug 
from  the  Roman  camp  into  the  citadel  of  Veii,  through 
which  an  entrance  was  effected,  and  the  city  taken. 
The  plunder  was  shared  by  the  soldiers.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  were  enslaved  or  ransomed,  and  the  images  of 
’iie  gods  transferred  to  Rome.  Camillus,  who  won 
the  victory,  soon  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  charged  with  having  appropri¬ 
ated  to  his  private  purposes  a  part  of  the  plunder  of 
Veii,  and  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  trial,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  As  he 
was  going  out  of  the  gates,  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
round,  and  uttered  a  prayer  to  the  gods  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  might  one  day  be  made  sensible  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  and  their  own  ingratitude  —  a  wish,  says  the 
account,  which  was  speedily  realized  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls. 

These  people  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France. 
They  were  uncivilized  and  warlike,  depending  for  their 
victories  on  personal  strength  and  their  destructive 
mode  of  warfare.  They  had  already  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  in  the  year  of  the  city  364,  and  389  B.  C.,  pene¬ 
trated  over  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  whose  cities 
they  laid  waste.  These  barbarians  created  terror  by 
their  fierce  aspect,  and  the  deafening  noise  of  innu¬ 
merable  horns  and  trumpets.  Finding  themselves  but 
feebly  resisted,  they  pressed  onward  toward  Rome, 
where  the  utmost  alarm  prevailed,  as  the  city  was  to¬ 
tally  unprepared  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  A  body 
of  Roman  troops  took  post  near  the  River  Allia,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Rome,  where  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Gauls.  The 
routed  army  was  pursued  with  dreadful  slaughter  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  had  not  the  victors 
paused  to  gather  the  spoil,  that  day  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  name  and  nation.  The  affrighted 
Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  the  city  against 
such  an  enemy,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  over  the  surrounding  country,  after 
having  garrisoned  the  Capitol  with  about  one  thousand 
troops.  About  eighty  of  the  chief  patricians,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  die  than  survive  the  republic,  put  on  their  robes 
of  ceremony  and  sat  down  in  the  Forum  in  their  cu- 
rule  chairs,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  Gauls  broke  into  the  city,  they  found  it 
#s  silent  as  the  grave.  Every  house  was  shut ;  not  a 
human  being  appeared  in  the  streets  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  Forum,  and  saw  the  priests  arid  senators 
sitting  in  deathlike  stillness,  they  began  to  think  that 
these  were  the  Roman  gods,  and  that  they  had  come 
to  save  the  city.  But  the  illusion  soon  vanished :  the 
self-devoted  patriots  fell  victims  to  their  attachment 
to  their  home  and  country,  and  were  slaughtered  by 
the  ruthless  invaders.  The  latter  then  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  plunder.  They  broke  into  the  houses, 
and  set  the  city  on  fire  in  different  places.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  buildings,  Rome  was  reduced  to  a 
neap  of  ashes.  It  was  then  that  most  of  the  records 
of  its  history  were  destroyed ;  and  hence  arise  the 
many  doubts  that  are  thrown  upon  all  that  is  related 
t»f  the  times  that  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 
The  latter  now  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol ;  but  as  it  held 
out  longer  than  they  expected,  they  made  an  attempt 
to  capture  it  by  surprise  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  The 


Roman  sentinels  were  all  asleep,  and  the  Gaul  who 
was  climbing  the  rampart  at  the  head  of  his  country¬ 
men  was  just  gaining  the  summit,  when  some  geese, 
that  were  sacred  to  Juno,  and  were  kept  in  the  temple, 
gave  warning  of  the  danger  by  screaming  and  flapping 
their  wings.  The  tribune,  Marcus  Manlius,  rushed  to 
the  spot,  and  hurled  backward  the  foremost  intruder, 
who  bore  down  in  his  fall  those  who  were  mounting 
the  hill. 

Thus  the  Capitol  was  saved ;  but  the  sufferings  of 
the  besieged  from  famine  induced  them  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Gauls,  and  ransom  the  city  and 
its  territory  for  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
The  Roman  account  of  the  close  of  this  mortifying 
episode  in  their  history  is  quite  magniloquent,  and  by 
its  very  grandeur  induces  the  belief  that  the  records  j 
therein  given  are  mere  fables,  designed  to’ gloss  over 
the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the  Romans.  In  these 
it  is  stated  that,  as  the  gold  was  being  weighed,  Camil¬ 
lus,  whose  return  had  been  solicited  by  his  repentant 
countrymen,  entered  the  Forum  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
Capitol.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  battle  ensued  in  con¬ 
sequence,  that  the  Gauls  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and 
were  driven  from  Rome  without  the  treasure.  The 
story  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  on  their  retreat,  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  a  second  time,  when  all 
the  booty  they  were  carrying  off  was  taken  from  them, 
and  their  chief  made  prisoner.  It  is  more  probable 
that’the  Gauls  went  away  with  the  gold  they  had  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that  Camillus  was  recalled,  with  many 
other  exiles,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  citizens  who 
had  perished  during  this  destructive  invasion. 

The  city  was  now  to  be  rebuilt;  and  this  was  nc 
easy  task  for  a  people  so  impoverished  as  were  the 
Romans  at  this  period.  The  citizens  shrank  from  the 
idea,  and  proposed  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  Veii. 
This  project  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  patri¬ 
cians,  who  appealed  to  the  people  not  to  desert  the 
memorable  seat  of  their  ancestors.  Every  encourage¬ 
ment  was  given  them,  which  could  assist  in  restoring 
the  city ;  they  were  allowed  to  hew  stone  and  cut 
wood  wherever  they  could  find  them,  and  to  erect  their 
habitations  on  any  spot  and  in  any  manner  they  chose. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  settling  at  Veii,  the  houses 
there  were  pulled  down  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
new  city.  The  result  of  these  concessions  was  an 
incongruous  mass  of  buildings,  which,  however,  sufficed 
to  preserve  the  site  and  name  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
distress  of  the  lower  classes  was  very  great,  and 
Manlius,  the  tribune,  who  had  saved  the  Capitol,  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  their  sufferings.  He  sold 
his  estate  to  buy  them  bread,  and  became  the  idol  of 
the  multitude.  Like  Coriolanus,  he  was  accused  of 
aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  and  being  invited  to  a 
conference  on  the  hill  where  stood  the  Capitol,  was 
treacherously  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

In  this  manner  the  Romans  went  on,  a  mixture  of 
turbulence  and  superstition  within  their  walls,  and 
successful  enterprises  without ;  for  they  were  at  this 
period  engaged  in  a  variety  of  petty  wars.  Their 
armies  were  constantly  in  the  field  against  the  Gauls 
or  the  Etruscans ;  but  as  the  relation  of  wars  that  led 
to  no  particular  result  is  extremely  uninteresting,  we 
only  speak  of  them  at  all,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
Romans  were  seldom  at  peace.  The  famous  legend 
of  Marcus  Curtius  belongs  to  this  period,  and  though 
evidently  a  story  having  no  foundation  in  truth,  is 
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'  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  It  is  said  that  during 
|  an  earthquuke,  a  yawning  gulf  opened  in  the  Forum, 
threatening  to  swallow  up  houses  and  temples  in  its 
abyss.  Burnt-offerings  and  prayers  were  of  no  avail ; 
the  gulf  continued  gaping  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
augurs  declared  that  it  would  not  close  till  the  most 
precious  thing  in  Rome  had  been  thrown  into  it. 
Marcus  Curtins  arrayed  hirnsclf  in  complete  armor, 
mounted  his  finest  charger,  and  saying  that  patriot¬ 
ism  and  military  virtue  were  the  most  precious  qual¬ 
ities  u  state  could  possess,  leaped  boldly  into  the  chasm, 
in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  the  senate,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  abyss,  concludes  the  story,  closed  over  him, 
and  he  was  seen  no  more. 

The  patricians  now  gradually  acquired  the  princi¬ 
pal  influence  in  the  state,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
plebeians,  ground  down  by  oppression  and  worn  out 
by  suffering,  were  losing  their  spirit  and  courage. 
Rome  was  on  the  point  of  degenerating  into  a  miser¬ 
able  oligarchy,  and  her  name  would  have  come  down 
to  us  shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  had  not  her  decline 
been  arrested  by  two  men,  whose  appearance  changed 
the  fate  of  their  country  and  the  world.  These  men, 
j  Licinius  and  Sextus,  were  tribunes  of  the  people;  Li- 
|  cinius  brought  forward  three  bills:  the  first  opened  the 
j  consulship  to  plebeians;  the  second  prohibited  any 
|  one  from  occupying  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
I  land  ;  and  the  third  provided  that  those  who  were 
pledged  for  debt  should  be  released  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  paying  interest,  and  should  be  allowed  three 
years  to  refund  the  principal.  The  patricians  resisted 
the  passing  of  these  luws  for  five  years,  when  the 
people  took  up  arms,  and  stationed  themselves  on  Mount 
Aventinc.  To  avoid  civil  war,  Camillus,  the  dictator, 
advised  concession,  and  the  three  bills  were  passed. 
This  arrangement  (366  B.  C.)  settled  all  affairs  for  the 
time  amicably. 

In  the  year  312  B.  C.,  a  war  commenced  between 
the  Romans  and  Samnitcs,  inhabitants  of  a  province 
n  Lower  ltuly.  Hostilities  were  brought  about  by  an 
application  on  the  part  of  the  Campanians,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  Samnites,  to  the  Romans  against 
their  enemies.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  Roman  consul, 
marched  against  the  Samnites,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  to  their  own  bor¬ 
ders.  At  the  same  time,  another  Roman  army  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Samnites,  and  after  a  doubtful  con¬ 
test,  gained  a  victory  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  their 
general,  Publius  Decius.  The  vanquished  nation  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  but  maintained  it  only  till  they 
recovered  from  their  defeat.  Twenty-two  years  after, 
(320  B.  C.,)  a  new  war  broke  out,  more  bloody  than 
the  preceding,  which  was  prosecuted  with  greater  ob¬ 
stinacy,  ns  the  other  states  in  Lower  Italy  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Samnites.  Though  the  Romans  were  gen¬ 
erally  victorious,  yet  in  the  year  313  B.  C.,  their  army 
was  drawn  by  treachery  into  u  narrow  defile  near  the 
city  of  Cuudium,  and  being  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  This 
was  done  by  setting  up  two  spears,  with  a  third  across 
them  at  the  top.  Under  this  every  mun  of  the  army 
passed,  hnving  previously  been  stripped  of  all  his  arms 
and  clothes,  except  a  single  garment.  The  Romans, 
disarmed,  half  naked,  and  burning  with  shame  at  this 
dishonor,  found  a  refuge  in  the  city  of  Capua,  an  ully 
of  Rome. 

The  Roman  senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 


the  Samnites  had  forced  their  humbled  foes  to  sign, 
and  delivering  up  to  them  the  consuls  who  had  inudt 
it,  sent  other  commanders  to  prosecute  the  war 
Papirius  Cursor  succeeded  in  avenging  the  disgnie*- 
which  his  countrymen  had  suffered,  by  inflicting  a 
similar  ignominy  upon  the  enemy.  The  war  was  s'ill 
prosecuted  with  fury  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Samnites 
declined  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Romans  gained 
fresh  vigor  from  each  new  victory.  The  Samnites, 
being  now  hard  pressed,  determined  to  call  a  foreign 
power  to  their  assistance.  At  the  entreaty  of  the 
city  of  Tarentum,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Romans,  279  B.  C.  He  sent  an 
advanced  guard  of  three  thousand  men,  and  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  three 
thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty  elepjiunts,  the  first  that 
hud  ever  been  seen  in  Italy.  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  the  troops  on  each  side  advanced  and  re¬ 
ceded  seven  times,  without  deciding  the  conflict. 
Pyrrhus  then  brought  his  elephants  into  action,  the 
sight  of  which  struck  both  horses  and  men  w  ith  terror 
and  the  Romans  broke  their  ranks;  the  rout  was  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  Roman  army  fled.  Their  valor,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  inspired  Pyrrhus  with  admiration, 
for  he  is  stated  to  have  exclaimed,  w  hile  viewing  the 
field  of  buttle  the  next  day,  “  Had  I  such  soldiers  as 
the  Romans,  the  world  would  be  mine ;  had  the  Ro¬ 
mans  such  a  general  as  I,  the  world  would  be  theirs.’’ 

The  Romans  refused  to  listen  to  any  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  amicable  arrangement  for  peucc,  but  sent  an 
embassy  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fa- 
bricius,  an  old  senator,  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion.  The  Epirote  king,  knowing  his  reputation  for 
integrity,  determined  to  try  him,  and  offered  him  gold 
and  rich  presents ;  but  they  were  all  sternly  refused. 
The  next  day,  Pyrrhus  ordered  one  of  his  largest  ele¬ 
phants  to  be  placed  behind  a  curtain,  which  at  a  signul 
was  drawn,  and  discovered  the  animal  raising  Ins 
trunk  in  a  threatening  manner.  Fabricius  stood  unter¬ 
rified,  and  then,  turning  to  the  king,  said,  “  Neither 
your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  big  beast  to-day,  can 
move  me."  Pyrrhus,  enchanted  to  find  such  firm¬ 
ness  in  n  barbarian ,  as  the  Greeks  called  every  one 
but  themselves,  released  the  prisoners.  The  Romans 
soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  defeut,  and 
as  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  elephants  passed 
away,  a  large  army  took  the  field.  While  the  two 
forces  were  approaching  each  other,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Fabricius  from  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
offering  to  poison  the  king  for  a  proper  reward.  Fa¬ 
bricius,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  treacherous  pro¬ 
posal,  sent  the  letter  to  Pyrrhus.  The  king,  struck 
with  amazement,  exclaimed,  “Admirable  Fabriciiis,  it  is 
as  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  as  thee  from 
the  path  of  honor.”  Then,  clothing  and  releasing  ull 
his  Roman  prisoners,  he  embarked  his  army  for  Sicily, 
where,  in  two  years,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
island.  The  Romans,  during  his  absence,  retrieved 
their  affairs,  and  when,  in  27  4  B.  C.,  Pyrrhus,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  allies,  again  took  the  field  against 
the  Romans,  he  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  gain 
a  single  advantage  over  them.  He  ubundoned  the 
Samnites  and  Tarcntines,  and  returned  to  Epirus  with 
the  remains  of  his  shattered  forces.  The  allied  nations 
could  no  longer  resist  the  conquering  career  of  the 
Romans,  who  emerged  from  this  last  contest,  called 
the  fourth  Samnite  war,  the  rulers  of  all  Italy  south 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Almost  every  town  in  the  penin- 
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sula  now  contained  a  Roman  garrison.  The  con¬ 
quered  nations  were  in  general  left  in  possession  of 
their  own  laws,  and  at  liberty  to  elect  their  own  magis¬ 
trates.  They  were  called  allies,  and  though  they 
paid  no  land  tax  to  the  Roman  government,  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  to  the 
state,  and  to  clothe  and  pay  them.  The  Romans, 
however,  gained  by  these  conquests,  new  territories, 
with  forests,  rivers,  and  harbors,  from  which  large 
revenues  were  derived,  that  enriched  the  state,  and 
consequently  the  people. 

As  we  are  now  considerably  advanced  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome,  it  may  be  proper  to  glance  briefly  at 
the  condition  of  the  people,  their  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  their  public  works,  and  literary  attainments,  at 
this  period.  The  Romans  were  progressing  tqwards 
that  state  of  luxurious  refinement,  which  they  after¬ 
ward  carried  to  a  height  that  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.  The  spoils  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  cities  had 
made  them  familiar  with  luxuries  that  were  unknown 
to  their  ancestors.  All  classes  of  the  citizens  were 
enriched  by  these  victories,  and  the  increasing  extent 
of  the  Roman  dominions  rendered  the  patronage  of 
the  government  so  great,  that  thousands  were  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  public  treasury.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  first  silver  coinage  was  issued ;  but  it  is 
unknown  whether  it  was  a  right  confined  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  allowed  to  private  individuals. 

About  this  time,  Appius  the  Blind,  distinguished 
himself,  when  censor,  by  the  construction  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  road  which  extended  from  Rome  to  Brundusium, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  It  was 
paved  with  lava,  and  was  called  the  Appian  Way. 
He  likewise  built  the  first  aqueduct  at  Rome.  Pris¬ 
oners  taken  in  the  Samnite  wars,  besides  hired  laborers, 
were  employed  on  these  works.  Tiles  were  intro¬ 
duced,  instead  of  boards,  as  a  material  for  roofing 
houses,  which  were  now  much  better  built  than  in  the 
first  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  The  city 
was  beginning  also  to  be  embellished  with  good  streets, 
fine  stone  buildings,  bronze  statues,  and  other  works 
of  art.  Something  like  literature  and  oratory  begins 
to  be  visible  at  this  time.  Brief,  dry  chronicles  of 
public  events  were  kept.  It  was  the  custom  to  sing 
heroic  poems, and  to  recite  comic  dialogues, at  banquets. 
Ballads  of  Romulus  and  Remus  formed  the  entcr- 
.ainment  of  the  common  people.  Combats  of  gladiators 
were  now  first  introduced.  This  barbarous  spectacle 
was  at  first  considered  as  a  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  and  the  gladiators,  it  is  supposed,  were  criminals, 
or  captives  condemned  to  death ;  but  in  later  times 
great  numbers  of  slaves  were  bought  and  trained  for 
the  purpose. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXVIII. 

274  to  62  B.  C. 

j  The  Punic  Wars  —  Conquest  of  Greece  — 
Revolt  at  Rome  —  Jugurtha — Inroads  of 
the  Barbarians — The  Social  War  —  Ma¬ 
nus  and  Si/lla  —  Spartacus  —  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 

Our  history  now  approaches  the  memorable  era  of 
the  Punic  wars ,  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
two  greatest  republics  in  existence.  Rome  was  now 
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prosperous  and  rich.  Her  very  prosperity,  added  to 
the  knowledge  that  it  arose  from  success  in  war,  made 
the  people  anxious  to  find  another  enemy,  with  whose 
spoils  to  fill  the  Roman  coffers,  and  of  whose  citizens 
they  might  make  slaves.  Casting  their  eyes  across  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  waters  were  not  broad  enough 
to  conceal  the  glory  and  magnificence  which  appeared 
on  the  African  shore,  or  deep  enough  to  quench  the  fires 
of  ambition  and  rivalry  in  their  breasts,  they  beheld  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  whose  dominion  of  the  seas  and 
superiority  in  naval  strength,  pouring  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  wealth  into  the  lap  of  the  queen  of  the  west¬ 
ern  seas,  excited  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  the 
Romans. 

Once  resolved  upon  war,  they  were  never  long  in  find¬ 
ing  an  occasion  for  commencing  it,  though  the  cause 
of  it  in  this  case  was  not  very  honorable  to  either  party. 
In  the  year  264  B.  C.,  a  company  of  brigands  in  Sicily, 
called  Mamer tines,  from  the  place  of  their  origin, 
seized  the  town  of  Messina,  and  butchered  the  citizens. 
The  Syracusans  were  about  to  take  vengeance  upon 
them  ;  but  the  Mamertines  divided  into  two  parties  — 
the  one  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  other 
that  of  the  Romans :  thus  the  two  republics  were 
brought  into  collision.  The  Carthaginians  were  enraged 
at  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  —  for  Sicily  was 
theirs  by  right  of  conquest,  —  and  hired,  for  the  con¬ 
test,  a  vast  number  of  mercenary  troops  in  Gaul, 
Liguria,  and  Spain. 

The  Romans  laid  siege  to  Agrigcntum,  in  Sicily, 
which  was  a  great  naval  depot  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  captured  it,  262  B.  C.  They  had  no  ships  of 
war,  while  their  powerful  rival  was  the  acknowledged 
mistress  of  the  ocean.  It  happened  that  a  Carthaginian 
ship  was  driven  upon  their  shore,  which  furnished  them 
with  a  model  for  building.  They  soon  equipped  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and,  to  their  own 
astonishment,  achieved,  in  260,  a  naval  victory,  captur¬ 
ing  fifty  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  This  being  the  first  sea 
fight  in  which  they  had  ever  engaged,  caused  an  im¬ 
mense  exultation  in  the  capital ;  and  the  Romans  were 
so  far  encouraged  by  their  success,  that  they  crossed 
the  Mediterranean,  and  landed  in  Africa.  We  have 
described  more  particularly  the  events  of  this  campaign 
and  the  tragical  fate  of  Regulus,  in  the  history  of 
Carthage.  After  various  successes  on  both  sides,  the 
Romans  so  effectually  crippled  the  Carthaginian  power, 
that  her  naval  strength  was  utterly  annihilated.  The 
first  Punic  war  ended  242  B.  C.,  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  now 
shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  happened  only  in  time 
of  peace,  and  we  may  judge  from  this  how  completely 
the  military  character  inspired  the  whole  Roman 
policy :  a  state  of  hostility  seemed  to  be  the  perma¬ 
nent  and  natural  relation  between  Rome  and  her 
neighbors. 

In  218  B.  C.,  the  second  Punic  war  commenced. 
For  an  account  of  this  most  formidable  contest,  we 
must  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  Carthage, 
where  the  career  of  Hannibal,  and  his  invasion  of  Italy, 
are  given  in  full.  In  the  battle  of  Lake  Thrasymenus, 
of  which  -we  have  already  spoken,  it  is  said  that  a  ter¬ 
rible  earthquake  took  place,  which  overthrew  city  after 
city,  and  buried  them  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Yet  so  intent  were  the  combatants  upon  the  battle,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  sensible  of  this  great  convulsion 
of  nature. 
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“  Such  the  storm  of  battle  on  that  day. 

And  such  the  fury,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 

An  earthquake  rolled  unhcededly  away ; 

None  felt  stern  nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 

And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet. 

Such  is  th'  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nntions  meet.” 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  story  of  Hannibal’s  career, 
he  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  humbling  the  imperial  city.  But  the 
Romans  were  so  far  from  despairing,  that  at  this  very 
moment  they  sent  out,  by  the  opposite  gates,  a  reen¬ 
forcement  of  men  for  their  armies  in  Spain.  Hannibal 
was  mortified  at  this  evidence  of  their  self-confidence 
and  resolution ;  but  still  more  so  when  he  heard  that 
the  ground  on  which  his  army  lay  encamped  had  been 
put  up  at  auction,  while  he  was  there,  in  Rome,  and 
sold  at  its  full  value.  He  took  his  revenge  by  offering 
for  sale  the  shops  round  the  Roman  Forum.  Without 
doing  more  than  threaten  the  city,  Hannibal  was 
recalled  to  Africa,  in  201  B.  C.,  to  oppose  the  Roman 
forces  under  Scipio,  who  had  transported  his  army 
across  the  Mediterranean.  The  battle  of  Zama  soon 
followed,  by  the  results  of  which  Carthage  was  com- 
j  pletely  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  her  enemy.  Her  exult¬ 
ing  rival  imposed  on  her  the  harshest  terms,  stripping 
|  her  of  her  fleet,  her  elephants,  and  all  her  territories 
i  out  of  Africa.  Thus,  after  a  duration  of  seventeen 

I  years,  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  201  B.  C. 

Rome  had  now  become  a  great  military  republic, 
supreme  in  Western  Europe,  and  exercising  a  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  in  the  East,  where  the  kingdoms 
formed  from  the  fragments  of  Alexander’s  empire  had 
sunk  into  weakness,  from  the  exhaustion  of  mutual  wars. 
The  Athenians,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Philip  V., 
king  of  Macedon,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  readily  granted,  as  the  senate  had  been 
anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  War  was  accordingly  declared  against 
J  Philip,  and  an  army  was  sent  into  Macedonia.  The 
i  Macedonians  were  irretrievably  overthrown  in  a  battle 
!  fought  at  Cynoscephalat,  (197  B.  C.,)  and  forced  to  sub- 
,  mit.  A  second  Macedonian  war  was  soon  after  pro¬ 
claimed  against  Perseus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip, 
i  Paulus  jEmilius  took  the  command  of  the  Roman 
forces,  and  in  167  B.  C.,  completely  routed  the  enemy. 
By  this  victory,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Illyricum, 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Roman  provinces. 

The  third  Punic  war  ensued,  149  B.  C.  Three  years 
after,  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  fire,  by  the  army  of 
Scipio  .Emilianus,und  the  civilization,  and  arts,  and  lite¬ 
rature,  accumulated  during  seven  hundred  years,  were 
i  ruthlessly  blotted  out  of  existence.  The  very  ruins  of 
the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  heavy  curses 
j  were  pronounced  on  any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
j  rebuild  it.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  nations  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  rules  of  justice  which  have  been 
given  to  individuals,  and  that  national  crimes  will  meet 
with  as  sure  a  retribution  as  is  visited  upon  single  acts 
of  disobedience,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Romans 
|  had  now  entered  upon  that  career  of  relentless  cruelty, 

I I  and  of  rapacious  lust  of  dominion,  which,  in  time, 
brought  down  upon  them,  as  a  means  of  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  the  barbarian  hordes  of  the  north.  As  we  pur¬ 
sue  their  history,  und  follow  their  brutal  and  hard¬ 
hearted  policy,  which  visited  all  ri.als  with  extermina¬ 
tion,  and  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  all  lands  that 
were  fairer  than  their  own,  we  can  hardly  fuil  to  be 


convinced  that  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  Vundul.- 
were  as  much  the  execution  of  a  divine  command  as  ( 
when  u  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  rain  | 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.’’  | 
Even  Scipio,  as  he  surveyed  the  ruins  of  the  city  which  j 
had  fallen  before  him,  was  impressed  with  some  amici-  . 
lation  of  the  kind,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  j 
n  his  commiseration  for  the  melancholy  fate  of  his 
country’s  rival,  he  repeated  these  lines  of  Homer:  — 

“  Yet  come  it  will :  the  day  decreed  by  fates  — 

Now  iny  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates  ! 

The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 

And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end  ! " 

Polybius,  the  historian,  interrogated  him  as  to  his  ! 
meaning.  He  reptied,  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  | 
his  own  country,  which  he  foresaw  must  also  submit  j 
to  the  vicissitudes  which  attend  all  human  things. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  rebellion  hud  broken  out  in 
Greece,  excited  by  an  impostor  named  Andriscus,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Philip.  The  war  which 
followed  in  this  country  proved  fatal  to  its  liberties. 
The  Achtcans,  stimulated  by  some  factious  leaders, 
took  up  arms,  but  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  under 
the  consul  Mummius.  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  opu¬ 
lent  cities  of  antiquity,  was  plundered  of  its  statues  and  | 
other  works  of  art,  and  then  destroyed.  Thebes  and 
Chalcis  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  fall  of  Corinth  was 
a  means  of  introducing  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  among  | 
the  Romans,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  anecdote 
related  of  Mummius,  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  i 
country.  It  is  said,  that  this  general,  on  shipping  his  | 
plunder  to  Italy,  bargained  with  the  shipmaster  that 
in  case  the  statues  and  paintings  were  lost,  he  should 
furnish  others  as  good  in  their  stead,  and  at  his  own 
price. 

At  this  period,  the  government  of  Rome  was  not 
conducted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  presene  its  re¬ 
publican  institutions.  The  numerous  class  of  small 
farmers  that  formerly  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  become  nearly  extinct ;  having 
left  their  farms  for  the  camp,  and  become  altogether 
devoted  to  a  military  life.  Most  of  the  small  farms 
had  been  sold  or  given  up,  so  that  the  rich  possessed 
immense  estates,  and  the  poor  had  for  the  most  part 
no  land  at  all.  There  were  beside  large  companies 
of  wealthy  men  at  Rome,  who  contracted  for  different 
branches  of  the  revenue  ;  that  is,  they  paid  so  much  a 
year  to  the  government  for  the  right  of  collecting  the 
taxes,  and  duties  of  every  description  ;  whatever  they 
received  beyond  what  they  had  engaged  to  jwiy  was 
their  own  :  it  was  evidently  their  interest  to  extort  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  people.  The  republic 
seemed  indeed  verging  to  its  fall.  In  this  state  of 
things,  two  brothers,  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  resolved  to  attempt  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Licinian  law  against  holding  large  tracts  of 
land.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  pro|>osu!  by 
the  nobles.  The  death  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
afforded  the  elder  Gracchus  a  new  opportunity  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  people.  This  king,  who 
died  without  heirs,  left  all  his  territories  and  treasure* 
to  Rome,  and  Gracchus  proposed  that  the  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  people,  and  the  treasures  sjx-nt 
in  purchasing  agricultural  implements.  This  caused 
greater  disturbances  than  ever,  132  B.  C.  In  a 
riot  which  followed,  Gracchus  was  struck  dead  by  u 
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piece  of  a  broken  bench,  and  three  hundred  of  his  par¬ 
tisans  were  killed.  Twelve  years  afterward,  Caius, 
who  had  attempted  to  complete  what  was  begun  by  his 
brother,  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  it  was  promised 
that  whoever  should  bring  his  head  to  the  consul  should 
receive-  its  weight  in  gold.  In  a  street  fight  that  en¬ 
sued,  three  thousand  of  his  followers  were  slain,  and 
the  head  of  Gracchus  was  cut  from  his  living  body. 
Septimuleius,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  carried  it  home,  where  he  took  out 
the  brain  and  filled  the  cavity  with  lead,  to  increase 
its  weight.  He  received  of  the  consul  seventeen  pounds 
of  gold  in  consequence. 

With  the  Gracchi  perished  the  real  freedom  of  Rome. 
From  this  time,  the  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by 
j  a  corrupt  and  insolent  aristocracy.  The  senate  was 
now  essentially  changed  from  that  venerable  assembly 
whom  we  have  seen  overthrowing  Pyrrhus  and  Han¬ 
nibal,  as  much  by  their  virtues  as  their  arms.  It  was 
no  longer  composed  of  those  men  who,  when  the  Gauls 
burst  into  the  city,  seemed  the  tutelary  deities  of  Rome. 
The  senators  were  now  only  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  by  their  luxurious  habits.  Their 
profligacy  and  corruption  soon  became  strikingly  man¬ 
ifest.  In  the  misunderstanding  with  Jugurtha,  which 
happened  at  this  time,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken 
at  length  in  the  history  of  Numidia,  the  senate  was 
several  times  bribed  by  this  most  unprincipled  usurper; 
and  the  senators  were,  in  fact,  open  to  the  offers  of  the 
highest  bidder.  Their  venality  was  so  outrageous, 
that  Jugurtha  was  allowed  to  assassinate,  with  impu¬ 
nity,  Adherbal,  the  heir  to  the  Numidian  throne  ;  and, 
still  filter,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  he  murdered  his 
cousin  Massiva ;  while  the  senate,  bought  over  to  his 
side,  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  outrage.  It  was  this 
atrocity,  however,  that  at  last  cost  him  his  life  and 
kingdom ;  for  an  army  was  subsequently  sent  out  to 
Numidia,  under  Metellus,  where  the  Roman  arms 
prevailed,  and  where  Jugurtha  was  finally  captured, 
106  B.  C. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  tribes  of  northern 
barbarians,  known  as  Cimbri  and  Teutoncs,  directed 
their  march  toward  the  Roman  provinces,  and  seri¬ 
ously  menaced  Western  Italy.  They  ravaged  a  part 
of  Gaul,  where  several  battles  were  fought  with  them 
by  the  Romans.  One,  more  terrible  than  the  rest,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Roman  soldiers  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  camp  attendants  were  cut  to  pieces,  excited  the 
greatest  consternation  at  Rome.  Caius  Marius,  being 
deemed  the  fittest  man  to  oppose  an  army  of  barba¬ 
rians,  in  case  they  should  cross  the  Alps,  was  four 
successive  times  elected  consul.  The  whole  available 
force  of  the  republic  was  placed  under  his  command. 
He  trained  his  soldiers  to  endure  extreme  hardships, 
and  marched  against  the  Teutoncs,  who  were  now  actu¬ 
ally  entering  Italy,  by  two  different  passes.  One  of 
these  bands  was  intercepted,  and  entirely  routed  by  Ma¬ 
rius;  but  the  other  effected  an  entrance  into  Cisalpine 
;  Gaul,  now  Lombardy,  where  for  some  time  they  made 
frightful  ravages ;  but  at  length  a  decisive  victory  was 
gained  over  them  by  the  united  forces  of  the  two  con¬ 
suls,  Marius  and  Catullus,  and  the  invasion  was  com¬ 
pletely  crushed,  101  B.  C.  A  second  servile  war, 
in  Sicily,  was  concluded  about  this  time,  by  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  insurgents. 

The  great  question  which  now  occupied  the  ruling 
classes  at  Rome,  and  also  created  violent  factions  in 
the  state,  was,  whether  the  Italians  should  be  admitted 


to  the  Roman  franchise.  The  nobles  took  part  against 
the  Italian  allies,  who,  excited  to  hostility,  formed  a 
combination  against  Rome,  and  established  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic.  Thus  commenced  the  contest  known 
as  the  social  war ,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  and 
drenched  every  part  of  Italy  with  blood.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  fortune  was  every  where  adverse  to 
the  allies ;  one  by  one  they  lost  their  best  generals, 
and  the  spirit  of  resistance  gradually  died  away.  The 
senate  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Italian  people, 
and  granted  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  those  cities  who  laid  down  their  arms.  Thus 
ended  the  social  or  Marsic  war,  which  cost  Italy  the 
loss  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  her 
population,  in  the  concessions  which  might  have  obvi¬ 
ated  it ;  and,  from  that  time,  all  the  people  of  Italy 
may  be  regarded  as  Roman.  This  event  took  place 
88  B.  C. 

The  old  disputes  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
factions  now  commenced  with  greater  ferocity  than 
ever,  under  the  auspices  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  The 
former  was  supported  by  the  nobles  ;  the  latter  by  the 
popular  party.  A  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  afforded  a  cause  of  contention  to  the  two  rivals. 
This  prince,  having  made  himself  master  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  menaced  the  possessions  of  Rome.  Sylla 
was  elected  consul,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  com¬ 
mand  ;  for  Marius  was  now  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
latter  endeavored  to  obtain  the  office  by  intrigue ;  but 
being  exposed,  he,  his  son,  and  nine  others,  were  out¬ 
lawed,  and  took  to  flight.  The  adventures  of  the  aged 
warrior,  during  his  exile,  are  romantic  and  interesting. 
He  was  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  during  a 
storm,  and  having  put  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  a  party 
of  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  him,  galloped  up,  and  called 
to  the  sailors  to  return,  while  Marius  urged  them  to 
sail  away  with  all  speed.  They  did  so ;  but,  being 
afraid  of  the  consequences,  soon  put  him  on  shore 
again,  and  left  him.  He  concealed  himself  for  a 
time  among  the  marshes,  but,  being  discovered,  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Minturnse.  The  inhab¬ 
itants,  not  venturing  to  put  him  openly  to  death, 
sent  a  public  slave  to  kill  him.  This  man,  a  Cim- 
brian  by  birth,  could  not  face  the  destroyer  of  his 
nation,  though  unarmed,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age.  The  terrible  countenance  of  Marius  appalled 
him.  He  fled  from  the  dungeon  ;  and  the  magistrates 
of  Minturnae,  supposing  such  an  effect  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  set  the  aged  general 
at  liberty,  and  furnished  him  with  a  vessel  to  carry 
him  to  Africa.  But  he  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Car¬ 
thage,  than  Sextilius,  the  Roman  governor  of  the 
province,  sent  word  to  him,  that  unless  he  quitted  Af¬ 
rica,  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy.  “  Go, 
tell  thy  master,”  he  replied  to  the  messenger,  “  thou 
sawest  Caius  Marius  sitting,  an  exile,  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage.”  In  the  following  year,  however,  he 
returned  to  Rome.  . 

Sylla  had,  in  the  mean  time,  left  Italy  with  his  army, 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  Mithridates.  The  latter  was 
compelled  to  solicit  peace,  which  was  readily  granted 
by  Sylla,  who  desired  to  return  to  Rome,  where  his 
party  had  suffered  the  most  cruel  treatment  from  Ma¬ 
rius,  who,  having  raised  an  army  of  slaves  and  merce¬ 
naries,  had  gained  possession  of  the  city.  The  principal 
senators  of  the  faction  of  Sylla  were  murdered,  und 
Marius  seized  the  consulship,  which  he  he’d  till  his 
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death,  86  B.  C.  Sylla  now  returned,  and  com¬ 
menced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  who  had 
opposed  him.  He  was  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
partisans,  amongst  whom  was  a  young  man  named 
Pompeius,  afterward  Pompey  the  Great.  lie  ordered 
the  execution  of  eight  thousand  prisoners,  and  then 
prepared  a  proscriptive  list;  that  is,  made  a  written 
statement  of  all  suspicious  persons,  and  set  a  price 
upon  their  heads.  Many  persons  took  advantage  of 
this,  to  circulate  false  information  against  their  ene¬ 
mies,  or  even  creditors,  so  as  to  have  the  names  of 
these  put  upon  the  list.  Not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  all 
the  cities  of  Italy,  was  this  decimation  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  put  in  practice.  The  few  who  were  able  to  escape, 
fled  to  Spain,  where  the  Marian  party  was  the  strongest. 
Sylla  was  now  invested  with  supreme  power,  for  an 
indefinite  period.  He  only  exercised  it  three  years ; 
abdicating  at  the  end  of  that  time.  He  retired  to  the 
country,  where  he  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  and  soon 
after  died.  The  Marian  faction  exciting  disturbances 
in  Spain,  Pompey  was  sent,  with  a  large  army,  to  quell 
them,  in  which  undertaking  he  was  successful. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  a  Thracian,  of 
the  name  of  Spartaciis,  with  a  number  of  gladiators, 
escaped  from  a  barrack,  or  fencing-school,  at  Capua, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  gladiators, 
and  robbers  ;  and  defeated,  in  succession,  four  consu¬ 
lar  armies, and  plundered  and  ravaged  the  surrounding 
country.  His  forces  soon  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  he  was  fired  with  the 
idea  of  taking  Rome,  and  ruling  all  Italy.  Approach¬ 
ing  the  capital,  he  was  met  by  a  large  army,  under  the 
prretor  Crassus.  His  forces  were  utterly  routed,  after 
a  desperate  and  bloody  action,  he  and  forty  thousand 
of  his  followers  being  killed.  Those  who  escaped 
death  on  the  field,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  slain  in 
cold  blood,  some  time  after.  Spartacus  died  like  a 
hero ;  and,  though  a  slave  and  gladiator,  seems  not 
to  have  been  destitute  of  noble  qualities.  When 
wounded  in  the  leg,  he  fought  upon  his  knees,  cover¬ 
ing  himself  with  his  buckler,  and  wielding  his  sword 
with  his  other  hand ;  and  when  he  fell,  overpowered 
hy  superior  numbers,  he  breathed  his  last  upon  a  heap 
of  Romans,  who  had  fallen  beneath  his  sword. 

Pompey  and  Crassus  were  now  appointed  consuls. 
Pompey  was  admired  for  his  personal  character ;  and 
the  wealth  of  Crassus  obtained  a  consideration  which 
his  own  merits  could  not  have  inspired.  Ho  sought 
to  acquire  popularity  by  largesses  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  even  fed  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  for  three 
months.  Pompey  paid  his  court  to  the  people,  by 
restoring  the  tribunitial  power,  and  repealing  the  most 
unpopular  of  the  laws  of  Sylla.  He  was  soon  after 
pluccd  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  against  the  free¬ 
booters  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  piracy 
had  been  practised  from  the  earliest  ages.  In  a  few 
months,  such  were  his  skill  and  perseverance,  this  pow¬ 
erful  band  of  marauders  was  broken  up,  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  distributed  as  colonists  in  Asia  Minor. 
Pompey  now  marched  against  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pont  us,  who  had  again  declared  war;  he  subdued  and 
routed  his  armies,  and  established  the  Roman  domin¬ 
ion  over  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  Returning 
to  Rome,  he  was  honored  with  the  most  splendid  tri- 
1  umphnl  procession  that  ever  entered  its  gates.  In 
this  were  exhibited  the  names  of  fifteen  conquered 
kingdoms,  ei-_rht  hundred  captured  cities,  one  thou¬ 


sand  castles  subjugated,  and  twenty-nine  cities  re- 
peopled. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificence  and  apparent 
security,  while  the  republic  was  thus  adding  distant 
territories  to  its  dominions,  Rome  itself  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  destruction,  from  a  deeply-laid  plot,  known  ns 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  This  person  was  a  man 
of  high  birth,  but  his  naturally  bad  character  had  been 
degraded  and  vilified  bv  connection  with  the  most 
profligate  and  dissipated  associates.  His  ambition, 
which  was  insatiable  and  persevering,  had  been  fired 
by  the  examples  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  he  aspired 
to  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Rome.  He  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  gaining  partisans,  among  that  class 
of  persons  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  are  sure 
to  be  gainers  by  any  social  revolution.  He  represented 
them  as  oppressed  by  tyrants,  who  ground  the  mas; 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  held  out  to 
them,  as  incentives  to  rebellion,  the  aboli'ion  of  debts, 
the  proscription  of  the  wealthy,  and  plunder  and  rapine 
for  all  his  party.  The  plot  was  to  have  ramifications 
throughout  Italy,  the  different  parts  of  which  were 
assigned  to  different  leaders.  The  great  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  was  the  vigilance  of 


Cicero* 


Cicero,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  at  that  time  consul. 
His  murder  was  deemed  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  undertaking.  In  this  attempt,  however,  the 
assassins  were  foiled.  Rome  was  now  filled  with  the 
most  alarming  rumors ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  consternation,  Catiline  had  the  hardihood  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  in  the  senate-house.  Cicero,  unable  to 
restrain  his  indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  hardened 
traitor,  poured  forth  upon  him  such  a  torrent  of  invec¬ 
tive,  that  Catiline,  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  was 
unable  to  reply,  but  abruptly  fled,  declaring  open  war 
as  he  hastened  from  the  Forum.  The  energy  of 
Cicero,  however,  saved  the  country ;  the  principal 
leaders  were  discovered  and  strangled ;  and  an  urmv 
sent  against  Catiline  hemmed  his  forces  in  among  the 
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passes  of  the  Apennines,  where  they  were  all  slain, 
fighting  with  desperation  to  the  last.  The  suppression 
of  this  conspiracy  took  place  62  B.  C.,  and  was  the 
most  glorious  act  in  the  life  of  Cicero.  The  senate 
bestowed  upon  him,  in  consequence,  the  honorable 
title  of  Father  of  his  Country. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXIX. 

62  to  31  B.  C. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Julius  Casar  —  Brutus  and 

Cassius  —  The  Second  Triumvirate  —  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Actium  —  Octavius  C ccsar  sole  Master 

of  Rome. 

Julius  Cjjsar,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  whose  abilities  were,  at  this  period,  known  and 
valued,  began  now  to  attract  notice.  Observing  the 
growing  jealousy  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  he  resolved 
to  turn  their  rivalry  to  his  own  advantage.  He  had 
warmly  espoused  the  popular  interests,  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  great  favorite  with  the  people.  To  further  his 
own  schemes,  he  applied  himself  to  reconcile  the  en¬ 
mity  existing  between  the  two  great  leaders.  In  this  he 
was  successful.  The  three  then  joined  in  a  scheme  for 
dividing  the  provinces  among  themselves,  and  holding 
—  each  one  in  his  own  portion — the  supreme  authority. 
This  union  was  called  the  first  triumvirate,  and  was 
established  59  B.  C.  Pompey  took  Spain  for  his  por- 
ion ;  Crassus,  Syria  for  his ;  and  Csesar,  Cisalpine 
i  4aul  for  his.  Pompey,  who  preferred  remaining  at 
Rome,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance 
that  might  favor  his  views,  sent  a  lieutenant  to  represent 
him  in  Spain.  Csesar  and  Crassus  repaired  to  their 
provinces.  The  progress  and  fate  of  the  latter  we  have 
already  described,  in  the  history  of  Parthia.  Csesar’s 
victorious  career  in  Gaul  lasted  nearly  eight  years; 
during  which  time,  he  invaded  Britain  twice,  and  actu¬ 
ally  conquered  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The 
Romans  gained  nothing,  however,  by  the  invasion, 
except  some  little  knowledge  of  the  country.  Csesar’s 
exploits  in  Gaul,  which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to 
in  the  history  of  that  country,  resulted  in  its  complete 
subjection,  50  B.  C. 

The  death  of  Crassus  left  the  field  of  competition 
open  to  Pompey  and  Csesar.  Their  former  good  will 
toward  each  other  was  now  exchanged  for  open 
rivalry.  The  senate,  who  favored  Pompey’s  interests, 
passed  a  decree,  in  49  B.  C.,  commanding  Csesar,  who 
was  still  in  Gaul,  to  disband  his  army  before  a  speci¬ 
fied  day.  Indignant  at  this  treatment,  after  his  long 
services  in  the  camp,  he  resolved  to  overturn  the  fac¬ 
tion  by  whom  the  republic  was  governed.  The  rapidity 
of  his  movements  disconcerted  his  enemies,  and  his 
army  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  small 
river,  which  divided  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Struck 
with  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take,  whose  results  could  be  nothing  less  than 
civil  war  and  bloodshed  in  his  own  country,  he  is  said 
to  have  paused,  debating  in  his  own  mind  whether  to 
advance  or  recede.  The  stream  of  the  Rubicon  the 
Romans  had  ever  been  taught  to  regard  ns  the  sacred 
boundary  of  their  domestic  empire.  “  If  I  pass  this 
river,”  said  Casar,  “  what  misery  shall  I  bring  upon 
my  country  !  and  if  I  stop  where  I  am,  I  am  undone  1  ” 
He  hesitated  still ;  when,  as  if  yielding  to  an  irresistible 


impulse,  and  exclaiming,  uAlea  jacta  est!"  —  The  die 
is  cast!  —  spurred  his  horse  into  the  water,  llis 
army  followed,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Pompey’s  genius  and  usual  good  fortune 
seemed  now  to  forsake  him ;  his  troops  deserted  by 
thousands ;  the  senate  and  his  most  attached  partisans 
abandoned  Rome;  and  Pompey  himself  (led  to  Greece. 

Csesar  overran  all  Italy  in  less  than  two  months, 
and,  after  a  stay  of  six  days  in  Rome,  departed  to 
attack  Pompey’s  lieutenant  in  Spain.  He  subdued  the 
whole  of  that  country  in  forty  days,  and  immediately 
commenced  preparations  for  following  Pompey  and 
giving  him  battle.  The  latter  was  aware  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  however,  and  collected  an  immense  army  from 
the  various  provinces  of  the  East.  He  had  a  fleet  of 
five  hundred  ships;  and  often  in  his  camp  were  to  be 
seen  from  one  to  two  hundred  senators,  among  whom 
were  Cicero  and  Cato.  Ccesar’s  army  of  twenty-three 
thousand  men  crossed  the  Adriatic,  from  Brundusium 
to  Dyrrachium.  He  himself  crossed  in  an  open  fishing 
boat,  with  a  single  sailor,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  his  passenger :  the  roughness  of  the  weather 
seeming  to  intimidate  the  fisherman,  Csesar  encouraged 
him  with  the  words  which  have  since  become  famous, 
“  Fear  nothing :  you  carry  Ctesar  and  his  fortunes.” 
The  confidence  of  Pompey’s  army,  which  consisted 
of  fifty-two  thousand  men,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  on  seeing  the  inferior  number  of  the  enemy. 
They  looked  upon  victory  as  certain,  and  the  officers 
disputed  about  dividing  the  spoils  before  the  battle  was 
fought.  They  disposed  of  all  the  offices  and  dignities 
in  the  republic,  and  elected  the  consuls  for  several 
years  to  come.  The  most  confident  even  sent  to 
Rome  to  hire  houses  suitable  to  the  offices  which  they 
expected  to  enjoy  after  the  victory. 

The  memorable  battle  of  Pharsalia  followed ;  the 
effeminate  and  unskilled  recruits  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  Pompey’s  army  were,  however,  no  match  for  the 
long-tried  and  hardy  veterans,  who,  under  their  great 
leader’s  guidance,  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer 
defeat.  Pompey’s  rout  was  overwhelming  and  irre¬ 
trievable,  and  his  flying  squadrons  were  slaughtered  in 
large  numbers.  The  auxiliary  troops  were  put  to  the 
sword,  but  the  Romans  laid  down  their  arms  and  re 
ceived  quarter.  Pompey  fled  to  Mitylene,  from  whence 
he  sailed  for  Egypt,  hoping  to  find  protection  at  the 
court  of  that  country,  as  he  had  been  of  service  to 
the  father  of  the  king  then  on  the  throne  ;  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  prince,  who  was  very  young,  was  at 
open  war  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  desirous 
of  gaining  sole  possession  of  the  throne.  The  young 
king’s  ministers  represented  to  him  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Csesar,  it  would  be  more  politic 
to  put  Pompey  to  death  than  to  afford  him  the  protec¬ 
tion  he  was  coming  to  seek.  The  king  consented,  and 
Pompey  was  assassinated  before  lie  reached  the  shore. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  man  of 
commanding  talents  and  of  most  amiable  character. 
But  all  his  virtues  were  overwhelmed  by  his  vanity 
and  ambition,  which  led  him  to  put  his  fate  and  that 
of  the  republic  into  the  scale  against  the  fortunes  of 
Caesar.  He  was  a  better  man  than  his  antagonist,  but 
not  so  well  fitted  for  empire,  as  he  had  not  his  rival’s 
energy  to  restrain  the  violence  of  his  followers.  In¬ 
capable  of  sustaining  himself  at  the  height  which  he 
had  reached,  he  fell  rapidly,  and  lost  much  of  his  fame 
by  the  manner  of  his  fall. 

Ctesar  soon  arrived  in  Egypt;  and  his  next  task  was 
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to  arrange  the  disputed  succession  of  the  Egyptian 
crown,  Cleopatra  and  her  brother  being  the  rival 
candidates.  Cccsar  was  seduced  by  the  charms  of  the 
Eastern  princess,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
the  king’s  party,  decided  in  her  favor.  A  struggle 
followed,  in  which  Caesar  was  ultimately  victorious, 
leaving  Cleopatra  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne. 
The  conqueror  now  set  out  for  Syria,  where  Pharnaces, 
the  son  of  Mithridatcs,  had  raised  an  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  government.  Caesar  crushed  the 
revolt  so  easily,  that  he  described  the  campaign  in 
three  words:  “  Veni,  vidi,  vici  ” —  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered.  Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  greatest 
confusion  reigned,  caused  by  the  quarrels  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Dolabella.  The  former  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  of  affairs  during  Caesar’s 
absence,  and  the  latter  was  tribune.  Their  disagree¬ 
ments  were  with  some  difficulty  reconciled,  and  Caesar 
then  applied  himself  to  the  war  now  breaking  out  in 
Africa,  under  the  direction  of  Cato,  governor  of  Utica, 
and  the  sons  of  Pompey.  A  league  was  formed  by 
these  individuals  against  Catsar,  which  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  an  alliance  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidia. 
But  the  great  Roman  general,  who  never  gave  his 
enemies  time  to  concert  their  plans,  embarked  with  a 
large  army  for  Africa,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Juba,  and  then,  marching  upon  Utica,  compelled  it  to 
surrender.  The  submission  of  this  town  is  memorable 
on  account  of  the  voluntary  death  of  Cato.  He  calmly 
put  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  rather  than  witness 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  republic.  Retiring  to  his 
chamber,  on  the  night  of  the  surrender  of  Utica,  he 
composed  himself  to  read  Plato’s  dialogue  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  lie  then  lay  down,  and  slept 
soundly  for  a  few  hours.  Toward  morning,  he  rose 
and  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword,  dying,  as  he  had 
lived,  a  Stoic.  He  foresaw  that  Caesar  would  become 
the  sole  and  absolute  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire,  un¬ 
less  some  great  effort  were  made  by  the  republicans. 
In  his  attempts  to  preserve  the  free  constitution  he 
failed,  and  died  rather  than  survive  it.  He  was 
afterward  called  Cato  Uticcnsis,  from  the  place  of  his 
death. 

The  return  of  Caesar  to  Rome  was  hailed  with  tu¬ 
multuous  joy,  and  was  followed  by  a  season  of  festivity. 
The  senate  granted  him  the  dictatorship  for  ten  years, 
and  caused  a  statue  of  him  to  be  erected,  bearing  the 
inscription,  “  Caesar  the  Demigod.”  Four  triumphs 
were  decreed  to  him  :  one  for  Gaul,  one  for  Egypt, 
one  for  Pontus,  and  the  last  for  Numidia.  In  one  of 
these,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
golden  crowns  were  borne  in  the  triumphal  procession. 
Caesar  gave  a  banquet  to  the  people  of  Rome  at 
twenty-two  thousand  tables,  placed  in  the  streets,  and 
provided  entertainments  for  them  at  the  theatres.  As 
he  returned  home  from  the  banquet,  lights  were  borne 
on  each  side  of  him  by  forty  elephants.  But  he  was 
soon  called  from  these  festivities  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
in  Spain,  headed  by  the  sons  of  Pompey.  The  war 
lasted  several  months,  but  resulted  in  Caesar’s  gaining 
a  decided  victory  on  the  plains  of  Munda,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  wars.  He  was  made  dictator  for 
life  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  and  became  an  absolute 
sovereign  in  every  thing  but  the  title.  He  now  turned 
his  thoughts  to  legislation,  of  which  we  can  say  but 
ittle,  as  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  state 
were  frustrated  by  his  premature  death.  He  projected 

many  vast  designs  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  into  execution.  He 
contemplated  the  rebuilding  of  several  cities,  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  the  formation  of  a  new 
channel  for  the  Tiber,  and  of  a  capacious  harbor  at 
its  mouth,  and  the  cutting  of  a  onnal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  He  made  his  famous  reform  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  about  this  period,  which  exists  to  the  present 
day,  and  of  which  a  word  or  two  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  old  Roman  months  had  never  mndc  a 
complete  year,  so  that,  from  time  to  time,  it  became 
necessary  to  insert,  or  “  intercalate,”  ns  it  was  called, 
an  additional  month,  to  bring  the  seasons  into  their 
proper  places.  Caesar  remedied  all  this  by  making 
the  months  correspond  to  the  real  length  of  the  year, 
which  he  made  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days,  beginning  on  the  first  of  January  ;  but,  find¬ 
ing  that  there  were  really  about  six  hours  more  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year,  he  ordered 
that  one  day  should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year, 
which  is  what  we  call  leap  year.  It  wns  discovered, 
many  centuries  later,  that  there  was  a  trifling  error  in 
this  calculation,  and  that  a  year  consists  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixtv-five  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine 
minutes.  A  mistake  of  eleven  minutes  a  year  hud, 
therefore,  been  made,  which,  as  time  advanced,  threat¬ 
ened  again  to  throw  the  calendar  into  confusion.  This 
error  was  rectified,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  :  in  England,  in  the  year  175*2,  in 
consequence  of  this  trifling  miscalculation,  the  almanacs 
were  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  seasons  ;  so  that  ten 
days  were  omitted  in  the  year,  to  bring  them  right 
again.  With  these  alterations,  the  calendar  remains 
as  Cccsar  arranged  it ;  and  the  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty- five  days  is  called  the  Julian  year. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  chief  acts  of  Cosar, 
when  he  became  perpetual  dictator,  were  of  a  some¬ 
what  despotic  nature  ;  for  he  assumed  the  right  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  half  the  offices  of  state,  and  of  recommend¬ 
ing  candidates  for  the  rest.  He  gave  places  in  tin 
senate  to  whom  lie  pleased,  and  largely  increased 
the  number  of  senators.  He  looked  upon  himself  not 
as  the  chief  of  a  republic,  but  as  the  sovereign  lord 
of  a  people  who  were  to  be  ruled  by  Ids  will.  But 
his  exercise  of  power  was  marked  with  great  clemency 
and  wisdom  :  he  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
all  physicians  and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts  ;  he 
confined  the  judicial  power  to  the  senators  und  knights  ; 
and  ordered  that  no  freeman,  between  twenty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  should  remain  more  than  three  years 
out  of  Italy.  But  all  his  genius  could  not  compensate, 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  crime  of  ele¬ 
vating  himself  upon  tho  ruins  of  the  republic.  He 
possessed  already  the  full  authority  of  a  monarch  ;  but 
the  Romans  were  more  willing  to  grant  the  power 
than  the  title.  The  name  of  king  was  insufferably 
odious  to  them  ;  and  the  belief  that  Ctcsar  was  aiming 
at  a  crowm  led  to  the  formation  of  a  conspiracy  for 
his  destruction.  Sixty  senators  were  implicated  in  it. 
many  of  them  his  personal  friends.  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius,  whose  lives  he  had  spared  at  the  battle  of  1’har- 
salia,  were  at  the  head  of  the  plot,  which  was  to  be 
put  in  execution  on  the  ides  of  March.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  conspiracy  ;  but,  saying  that 
he  would  rather  die  at  once  than  live  in  fear  of  assas¬ 
sination,  he  entered  the  senate-house  as  usual,  ana 
took  his  customary  seat.  This  was  the  15th  of  March. 

44  B.  C.  At  a  concerted  signal,  the  conspirator' 
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rushed  upon  him,  and  one,  named  Cnsca,  stabbed  him 
in  the  shoulder.  Caesar  turned  upon  him,  and,  with 
his  stylus,  or  steel  writing  rod,  wounded  him  in  the 
arm.  The  assailants  now  gathered  round  him  ;  but 
lie  repulsed  them,  and  stood  his  ground  (irmly  till  lie 
saw  Rrutus  among  the  conspirators :  from  that  moment 
lie  made  no  attempt  to  save  himself;  he  mu  filed  his 
face  in  his  cloak,  and,  casting  upon  Brutus  a  look  of 
reproach,  and  saying  simply,  “  And  thou  too,  Brutus  !  ” 
sank  down  at  the  base  of  I’ompey’s  statue,  pierced  hy 
twenty-three  wounds. 

Thus  perished,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  Julius  Ccosar 
—  the  greatest  man  in  all  Roman  history.  His  talents 
were  only  equalled  by  his  ambition.  lie  sought  glory 
Always  by  worthy  means  when  possible,  but  did  not 
hesitate  to  reach  the  accomplishment  of  his  towering 
wishes  by  trampling  upon  life  and  liberty.  In  private 
affairs,  he  was  extravagant  of  money,  his  debts  at 
one  time  amounting  to  over  a  million  of  dollars  ;  but, 
in  public  concerns,  he  did  not  appear  greedy  of 
wealth.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  could  at  the  same 
time  employ  his  ear  to  listen,  his  eye  to  read,  his  hand 
to  write,  and  his  mind  to  dictate.  He  sought  dominion 
as  if  impelled  by  fate  ;  and  once  said  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  village,  “  I  would  rather  be  first  here  than 
second  in  Rome.”  He  left  behind  him  an  account  of 
his  battles,  written  from  day  to  day.  These  Cornmen- 
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taries,  beside  furnishing  a  fund  of  authentic  narrative 
for  history,  are  admired  for  their  elegance  of  style, 
lit;  was  courageous,  self-possessed,  clement,  and  gen¬ 
erous  ;  and,  though  of  slender  make  and  of  delicate 
constitution,  was  able  to  make  long  marches,  and  sel¬ 
dom  stopped  for  repose,  sleeping  on  the  way  in  a  litter 
or  chariot.  As  a  general,  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest 
md  most  admired  commanders  the  world  ever  pro¬ 
duced  ;  indeed,  hardly  one  can  he  compared  with  him, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Hannibal.  As  an  ora¬ 
tor,  he  was  second  to  Cicero  alone.  In  appearance, 
he  w  as  tall  and  commanding,  with  an  open  countenance, 
fair  complexion,  and  fine,  dark  eyes:  he  was  even  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  Rome.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  Valerian  law,  Caesar  was  legally  put  to 
death ;  yet  the  consequences  of  this  act  were  in  the 
highe  st  degree  pernicious  to  the  Roman  people,  and 
began  to  be  manifested  before  the  blood  in  Ciesar’s 
veins  had  grown  cold. 

The  senators,  frightened  at  their  own  act,  fled  terri¬ 


fies!  to  their  homes.  The  people,  worked  upon  by  the 
arts  of  Mark  Antony,  who  seized  this  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  own  ambition,  under  the  pretence  of 
promoting  justice,  stormed  the  senate-house,  and 
tore  up  the  benches  to  make  a  funeral  pile  for  Ciesar’s 
body.  The  conspirators  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol, 
which  they  garrisoned  with  gladiators.  Their  houses 
were  set  on  fire  with  flaming  brands,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  soon  fled,  seeing  that  they  were  no  longer  safe. 
A  second  triumvirate  was  now  formed  by  Antony,  in 
conjunction  with  Lepidus,  an  intriguing  demagogue, 
and  Octavius,  the  heir  of  Caesar.  These  three  con¬ 
spirators  against  the  liberties  of  Rome  met  on  an 
island  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Bo,  43  B.  C.  A 
partition  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was  made,  An¬ 
tony  taking  Gaul,  Lepidus  Spain,  and  Octavius  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Italy  and  the 
eastern  provinces  were  to  remain  in  common.  Each 
one  of  the  triumvirs  bound  himself  to  give  up  his  most 
intimate  friend,  in  case  his  death  should  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  others.  It  was  also  settled  that 
Lepidus  should  take  charge  of  the  capital,  while  Oc¬ 
tavius  and  Antony  should  march  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  who  had  collected  two  powerful  armies  in 
Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  had  united  them  at  Smyrna. 
These  plans  met  with  no  opposition  at  Rome,  and  thus 
was  established  the  second  triumvirate. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  these  remorseless  conspira¬ 
tors  was  to  publish  a  proscription  ;  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  reign  of  Sylla  were  acted  over  again.  Lepi¬ 
dus  gave  up  his  brother  Paulus,  Antony  sacrificed  his 
uncle  Lucius,  and  Octavius  allowed  Cicero  to  be  mur¬ 
dered.  Two  hundred  senators,  two  thousand  knights 
and  citizens,  were  massacred  the  same  year.  They 
were  hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  all  that  escaped 
fled  to  Brutus’s  camp,  trusting  their  fate  to  the  issue  of 
the  coming  war.  The  triumvirs,  having  satisfied 
their  desire  for  bloodshed,  raised  a  formidable  army, 
of  which  Antony  and  Octavius,  as  previously  agreed, 
took  the  command.  They  passed  into  Greece,  and 
met  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  plains  of 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  42  B.  C.  The  republican 
army  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  twenlv 
thousand  horse;  that  of  the  triumvirs  amounted  toe 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  thirteen  thousand  horse. 
The  Roman  world  looked  on  in  breathless  suspense  : 
for  the  fate  of  the  republic  depended  on  the  result  of 
a  single  battle.  The  contest  began  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  part  of  Brutus’s  army ;  but  fortune  soon 
deserted  him,  and  the  soldiers  every  where  begun  to 
yield.  Cassius  made  every  possible  effort  to  rally  his 
infantry,  stopping  those  who  (led,  and  seizing  the  stan¬ 
dards  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  unfortunate  com¬ 
mander  was  unable  to  inspire  the  timorous  fugitives 
with  courage,  and  was  found  soon  after  dead  in  his 


tent.  The  rout  now  became  general,  and  the  whole 
army,  seized  by  a  sudden  panic,  gave  way  at  once. 
Brutus  threw  himself  upon  his  sword  ;  and  with  him 
expired  the  lust  hope  of  Roman  liberty. 

The  triumvirs  were  now  masters  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  victory.  They 
put  to  dealh,  without  mercy,  all  their  political  opponents, 
literally  extirpating  the  republicans.  Octavius  distrib¬ 
uted  lands  in  Italy  among  his  soldiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  them  to  his  interest,  so  that,  whenever  he 
should  find  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  his  two  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  triumvirate,  he  might  be  assured  of  *ho 
support  of  the  veteran  troops.  Antony  paid  a  visit  v 
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Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  flattery  and  atten¬ 
tion.  From  thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  Fast  who  acknowledged  the  Roman 
power  came  to  pay  him  obeisance.  He  proceeded 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  succession 
of  sovereigns,  exacting  contributions,  distributing  fa¬ 
vors,  and  giving  away  crowns  as  he  pleased.  When 
at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned  Cleopatra  to  attend 
his  court,  and  account  for  her  having  furnished  assist¬ 
ance  to  Cassius  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  :  she  came, 
and  as  we  have  related  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  in  her 
company  Antony  forgot  his  schemes  of  ambition,  and 
his  hopes  of  empire.  Following  her  to  Egypt,  he 
neglected  all  public  affairs,  and  his  duties  as  master  of 
half  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romans  blushed  to  see 
him  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of  an  abandoned  woman. 
His  best  friends  deserted  him,  and  he  lost  reputation 
and  name.  His  wife,  Octavia,  sister  of  Octavius,  went 
to  Egypt  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him ;  but  the  in¬ 
fatuated  Antony  refused  to  see  her,  and  dismissed  her 
ignominiously  from  the  country.  Octavius,  fired  with 
this  insult,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
Antony,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  cbntest  which 
was  to  place  the  fortunes  of  Rome  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  master. 

Antony’s  force  comprised  all  the  military  strength  of 


the  East :  his  land  army  numbered  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse ;  and  his  fleet 
amounted  to  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  Octavius’s 
forces  were  inferior  in  number,  but  much  superior  in 
discipline,  to  those  of  Antony.  The  rival  powers  at 
length  assembled  near  Actium,  on  the  Greek  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  31  II.  C.  For  several  months  they 
remained  in  view  of  each  other  without  coming  to  an 
engagement.  At  length,  Antony,  instigated  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  who  had  followed  him  in  the  campaign,  resolved 
to  trust  his  fate  to  the  issue  of  a  naval  battle.  The 
fight  was  long  and  severe :  success  was  doubtful, 
when  Cleopatra,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  with 
her  squadron  from  the  engagement.  This  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day ;  for  Antony,  regardless  of  his 
character  and  name,  fled  after  her ;  his  fate,  and  that 
of  Cleopatra,  have  been  elsewhere  detailed. 

Thus  ended  the  Roman  republic,  in  the  elevation  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  first  of  its  emperors.  The 
people,  weary  of  the  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy 
gladly  sought  shelter  in  the  sway  of  a  single  master. 
The  city  was  inhabited  by  a  motley  population,  col¬ 
lected  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  speaking 
diverse  languages ;  and  being  thus  deficient  in  patriotic 
principles,  was  better  fitted  for  a  monarchy  than  a 
republic. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXL. 

30  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  81. 

Emperors  of  Rome  from  Augustus  to  Titus  — 
Destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

We  must  here  pause  to  take  a  survey  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which,  under  Augustus,  had  attained  its  greatest 
splendor  and  territorial  extension.  It  comprised  the 
following  countries,  in  Europe ;  Italy,  Gaul  ns  far  ns 
the  Rhine,  nearly  all  Spain,  Rhoetia,  Noricum,  Illyri- 


cum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Greece,  Thrace,  Mmsin, 
Dacia,  Pannonia,  and  part  of  Britain;  in  Asia,  Colchis. 
Iberia,  Albania,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  the  Bospho¬ 
rus,  and  the  several  states  of  Asia  Minor;  in  Africa, 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  northern  coast,  including  Mau¬ 
ritania,  Numidia,  the  territory  of  Carthage,  Cyrenaica, 
and  Egypt.  The  whole  extent  of  the  empire  from 
north  to  south  was  eighteen  hundred  miles,  nnd  up¬ 
wards  of  three  thousand  from  east  to  west.  It  includ¬ 
ed  the  finest  portions  of  the  old  world,  and  was  more 
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than  equal  in  extent  to  modern  Europe,  its  population 
being  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  million. 

Throughout  this  huge  assemblage  of  races  and  com¬ 
munities,  national  feelings  and  recollections  were  ob¬ 
literated,  or  merged  beneath  the  overshadowing  influ¬ 
ence  of  imperial  Rome.  The  Latin  language  was 
spoken  in  Italy, Gaul, and  Africa;  Greek  in  nearly  all 
the  East ;  and  Celtic  in  Britain  and  the  north  of  Gaul ; 
Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Armenian,  &c.,  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  great  mass  of  the  rural  population 
preserved,  however,  their  provincial  dialects.  Six 
classes  of  inhabitants  are  distinguishable  at  this  period. 
1.  The  senatorial  families;  2.  The  inhabitants  of 
large  towns,  living  on  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  shar¬ 
ing  in  their  corruption ;  3.  The  inhabitants  of  small 
towns,  poor  and  despised  ;  4.  Husbandmen  ;  5.  Slaves; 
6.  Banditti,  occupying  the  woods  and  mountains,  and 
living  by  robbery. 

Under  Augustus,  the  city  of  Rome  was  unsurpassed 
for  magnificence,  wealth,  and  luxury.  Its  architectural 
splendor  properly  dates  from  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  boasted  that  he  “  found  it  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble.”  The  palaces,  triumphal  arches,  columns, 
porticos,  obelisks,  fountains,  baths,  temples,  theatres 
and  circuses,  were  almost  without  number;  and  their 
ruins  at  the  present  day  strike  the  beholder  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  Thirty-one  great  roads  centred  in  Rome. 
These,  issuing  from  the  Forum,  traversed  Italy,  per¬ 
vaded  the  provinces,  and  terminated  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire.  The  Tiber  was  spanned  by  eight  bridges, 
and  travellers  entered  the  city  by  thirty  gates.  The 
whole  plain  between  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  the  river 
was  one  mass  of  temples,  arcades,  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  uninterrupted  by  any  private  habitations. 

Amid  all  the  adulation  of  the  senate  and  people, 
Augustus  did  not  forget  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  army.  He  therefore  exerted  himself  to  attach  the 
soldiers  to  his  interests.  lie  dispersed  his  veterans  over 
Italy  in  thirty-two  colonies,  often  dispossessing  the 
former  occupants  to  make  way  for  the  new  settlers. 
He  maintained  seventeen  legions  in  Europe,  and  eight 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  emperor’s  person  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  called  the  pree- 
torian  guard.  Two  powerful  fleets  were  established, 
one  at  Ravenna,  to  guard  the  Adriatic,  and  one  at  Mi- 
cenum,  near  Naples,  to  protect  the  western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted 
to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  character  of  Augustus  changed  very  much  on 
the  assumption  of  supreme  power.  He  became  distin¬ 
guished  for  clemency  and  moderation,  and  his  admin¬ 
istration  displayed  him  as  truly  anxious  to  insure  the 
happiness  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  charge.  He 
assumed  the  dignity  of  chief  pontiff';  so  that,  like  the 
ancient  kings,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  state  religion. 
The  people  were  not  directly  taxed  for  the  vast  im¬ 
provements  undertaken  during  his  reign,  which  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  Augustus  himself,  and  wealthy 
persons  who  were  stimulated  by  his  example. 

Roman  civilization  was  rapidly  disseminated  through 
the  empire.  Learning  was  cultivated ;  the  country 
improved ;  new  towns  were  built ;  villas  and  orna¬ 
mental  gardens  coastructed  ;  and  the  people  taught 
many  useful  arts,  of  which  they  were  till  then  igno¬ 
rant.  The  agriculture  of  Europe  was  much  amelio¬ 
rated  by  the  introduction  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
the  East,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  from  Egypt. 
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Glass  was  manufactured  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  1o 
Rome.  Paper  was  also  made  in  large  quantities  from 
the  papyrus  plant.  Tapestry  was  made  at  Padua,  and 
steel  goods  of  all  kinds  at  Como.  Ice  and  cheese  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  Alpine  districts ;  pork, 
geese,  and  salt  from  Gaul ;  spices,  perfumes,  and 
precious  stones  from  the  East ;  and  an  abundance  of 
gold,  silver,  and  iron,  as  tribute  from  conquered  nations. 
The  Romans  purchased  also  manufactured  silk  of  a 
people  who  came  to  their  Eastern  dominions  from  some 
unknown  country  beyond  :  it  is  generally  supposed,  i 
however,  to  have  been  Western  China.  This  was  so 
rare,  that  it  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  and  the 
thicker  kinds  were  often  unwoven  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  slighter  ones.  The  reign  of  Augustus 
is  considered  the  era  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
is  often  called  the  Augustan  age.  The  poets,  roman¬ 
cers,  and  historians  were  patronized  by  the  emperor : 
among  these  were  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Livy. 

Although  the  emperor  concentrated  nearly  all  the 
authority  in  his  own  person,  yet  he  was  easy  of  access, 
and  gained  great  applause  for  his  affability  and  con¬ 
descension.  On  one  occasion,  having  been  informed 
that  a  certain  knight  squandered  his  patrimony  in  an 
unworthy  manner,  he  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
him  ;  but  finding  the  charge  false,  he  acquitted  the 
knight,  upon  which  the  latter  said,  “  Another  time, 
Catsar,  before  you  listen  to  an  accusation  against  an 
honest  man,  take  care  that  your  informant  be  honest.” 
Augustus  recognized  the  existing  laws,  and  gave  them 
their  proper  course,  though  by  his  word  alone  he 
could  condemn  or  acquit  whom  he  pleased ;  he  even 
plead  in  person  for  those  whom  he  desired  to  protect. 
One  of  his  soldiers  entreated  his  assistance  in  a  cause 
which  was  about  to  be  heard,  and  Augustus  bade  him 
apply  to  an  advocate.  “Ah,”  replied  the  veteran,  “  it 
was  not  by  proxy  that  I  served  you  at  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.”  Cassar  was  so  struck  by  the  answer,  that  he 
pleaded  the  soldier’s  cause,  and  gained  it.  These  in¬ 
stances  may  serve  to  show  the  familiarity  to  which  the 
emperor  admitted  his  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  pos¬ 
session  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  his  freedom  from 
all  responsibility. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  great  part  of  Germany 
was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  Ger- 
man  wars,  which  occurred  about  nineteen  years  after 
th6  battle  of  Actium,  were  conducted  by  Tiberius  and 
Drusus,  the  sons-in-law  of  the  emperor.  Very  little 
is  known  of  these  contests,  except  that  the  Germans 
were  usually  defeated,  while  their  lands  were  ravaged, 
and  great  numbers  of  women  and  children  carried 
away  for  slaves.  Eventually,  however,  they  partly 
recovered  their  independence  by  the  destruction  of  a 
large  Roman  army  under  Varus.  This  defeat  Augus¬ 
tus  did  not  long  survive.  In  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  he  began  to  think  of  withdrawing  from  the 
fatigues  of  government,  and  of  making  Tiberius  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  This  he  did,  and  named  him 
as  his  successor.  lie  thenordered  the  census  of  Rome 
to  be  taken,  which  showed  the  population  of  the  city  to 
be  four  million  one  hundred  and  tliirty-seven  thousand. 

He  was  shortly  after  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Nola,  in 
Campania.  His  death  caused  general  and  unfeigned 
grief  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  honors  paid  to 
his  memory  seem  to  have  had  no  bounds.  Temples 
were  erected  to  his  name,  and  it  was  asserted  that  he 
had  been  seen  ascending  to  heaven. 

Tiberius ,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  had  hitherte 
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I  lived  in  a  slate  of  profound  dissimulation,  and  had 
concealed  his  renl  character  from  the  emperor,  ilis 
natural  disposition  was  arbitrary,  suspicious,  and  cruel, 
and  he  proved  n  most  tyrannical  sovereign.  His  jeal¬ 
ousy  was  soon  aroused  by  the  popularity  of  his  nephew, 
Gerinnnicus,  whom  lie  had  been  compelled,  by  Augus- 

,  tus,  to  declare  his  heir,  lie  appointed  him  governor 
of  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
orders  to  have  him  poisoned  on  his  arrival  at  his  desti¬ 
nation.  lie  then  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of 
profligacy  and  vice.  In  order  to  have  more  leisure  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  pleasures,  he  retired  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Island  of  Capreir,  near  Naples,  leaving  the  cares 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  his  prime  minister, 
Sejnnus,  whose  depravity  was  equal  to  his  own.  He 
soon  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  empire,  and,  to 
aid  in  this,  employed  hosts  of  spies  and  informers.  He 
put  to  death  many  of  the  most  eminent  Romans,  after 
making  them  undergo  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  His 
most  important  act  was  that  of  increasing  the  number 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  formed  the  military  force 
of  the  capital  and  the  body-guard  of  the  emperor.  In 
time  they  became  so  powerful,  that  they  took  upon 
themselves  to  set  up  and  depose  the  emperors  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  They  were  not  very  unlike  the  janizaries  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  sway  of  Sejnnus  was 
unlimited,  ami  the  number  of  statues  erected  to  him 
exceeded  those  of  the  emperor :  he  was  more  dreaded 
than  the  tyrant  who  actually  wore  the  purple. 

Tiberius  soon  grew  jealous  of  his  minister,  and 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  and  a  new  favorite,  Macro,  was  chosen  to 
supply  his  place.  This  minister,  in  his  turn,  conspired 
against  the  life  of  his  master,  and  assassinated  him  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  A.  I).  37.  The 
accession  of  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  whom 
Tiberius  had  named  his  successor,  was  hailed  with 
great  joy  both  by  the  senate  and  the  people.  By  some 
concessions  which  he  made,  and  other  acts  of  generos¬ 
ity,  he  became  so  popular,  that,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  sickness  soon  after,  sacrifices  were  offered  in  every 
temple  for  his  recovery.  It  is  probable  that  his  brain 
was  disordered  during  his  illness,  for  his  subsequent 
acts  were  those  of  a  madman,  whose  insanity  displayed 
itself  in  reckless  cruelty  and  extravagance.  His  brief 
reign  of  four  years  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  periods 
of  Roman  history,  lie  ordered  all  the  prisoners  in 
Rome  to  bo  thrown  to  wild  beasts  without  trial,  and 
put  a  large  number  of  senators  to  death.  Every  ten 
days,  he  sent  supplies  of  human  victims  to  his  mena¬ 
gerie,  which  he  cnlled  “  clcuring  his  accounts.”  He 
once  said  that  he  wished  the  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  lie  might  despatch  them  all  nt  a  single 
blow,  lie  erected  a  temple  to  himself,  and  established 
n  college  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship. 
He  had  a  favorite  horse,  named  Incitatus ,  to  whom  he 
frequently  sent  invitations  to  dine  nt  the  royal  table, 
where  he  was  fed  on  gilded  oats,  and  drank  wine  from 
jewelled  goblets.  He  was  qn  the  point  of  raising  this 
quadruped  to  the  consulship,  when  Incitntus  died,  and 
received  a  magnificent  funeral.  The  Romans  booh 
became  weary  of  n  monster  equally  wicked  and  con¬ 
temptible,  and  a  successful  conspiracy  terminated  his 
existence,  A.  I).  41. 

Claudius ,  uncle  to  Caligula,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  conspirators.  He  was  of  weak  intellect,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  unprincipled  favor- 
'is.  Notwithstanding  his  imbecility,  however,  he 


undertook  a  war  against  Britain  ;  and  the  campaigns 
j  thus  commenced,  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  A  large  aqueduct  wn*- 
constructed  nt  this  period,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
water  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Claudius  had  one 
son;  but  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  named  Agrip¬ 
pina ,  who  had  ulso  a  son,  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Nero.  The  empress,  who  was  ambitious  and 
crafty,  prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  name  her  son  as  his 
successor,  in  preference  to  his  own  son,  Britannicus. 
She  then  poisoned  him,  that  he  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  alter  his  will,  A.  I).  f>4.  Thus  died  the 
unfortunate  Claudius,  who  was,  perhaps,  more  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned. 


Nero. 


Nero  was  but  seventeen  years  old  nt  Ins  accession, 
and  possessed  great  natural  talents,  but  a  character 
perverted  by  bad  examples  and  by  familiarity  will, 
vice.  For  five  years,  he  governed  with  moderation 
nnd  justice  ;  hut  soon  became  weary  under  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  mother,  who,  finding  herself 
neglected,  threatened  to  transfer  the  throne  to  Britan- 
nicus.  This  threat,  by  inspiring  Nero  with  fear,  broke 
the  feeble  restraints  that  withheld  the  young  tyrant 
from  crime.  He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  per¬ 
ish,  nnd  committed  his  first  murder  with  all  the  coolness 
of  nn  accomplished  assassin.  He  invited  the  young 
Britannicus  to  a  feast :  the  unfortunate  prince  hud 
scarcely  touched  with  his  lips  the  fatal  cup,  when  the 
subtle  poison  chilled  his  senses.  He  fell  back  on  the 
couch  and  expired.  The  corpse  wns  carried  out,  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  in  hnstc  nnd  without 
pomp,  the  body  being  painted  white  to  conceal  the 
chnngc  of  color  effected  by  the  poison.  But  the  min, 
falling  from  heaven  in  torrents,  rendered  the  nrtifice 
useless,  and  exposed  the  crime.  Agrippina  wns  soon 
afier  murdered  in  her  bed.  Nero  then  made  n  tour 
through  Italy,  nnd  appeared  on  the  stage  nt  Nuples, 
ns  nn  opera  singer.  His  passion  for  music  nmounted 
to  an  absolute  mania,  and  his  greatest  ambition  wns, 
to  be  thought  the  finest  singer  in  the  world.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  a  dreadful  conflagration  broke  o  il, 
which  lusted  six  days  nnd  seven  nights,  nnd  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  city.  It  wns  said  that  the  em¬ 
peror  himself  was  the  author  of  this  terrible  cnlnmit\ . 
This  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  well  known  that  he 
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showed  no  anxiety  to  avert  the  flames,  but  watched 
them  from  a  tower,  where  lie  sang  the  “  Taking  of 
Ilium,”  accompanying  himself  upon  the  harp.  Many 
libraries  and  works  of  art  perished  in  the  fire,  which 
is  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Rome,  as  the 
city  was  rebuilt  upon  an  improved  plan.  The  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  were  at  this  period  beginning  to  attract 
notice,  were  charged  by  Nero  with  having  fired  the 
!  city  ;  and  the  persecution  raised  against  them  on  this 
account  was  dreadful  in  the  extreme.  Some  were 
covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and,  in  that  dis¬ 
guise,  devoured  by  dogs.  Some  were  crucified,  and 
others  burnt  alive.  “  When  the  day  was  not  sufficient 
for  their  tortures,”  says  Tacitus,  “  the  flames  in  which 
they  perished  served  to  illuminate  the  night.” 

The  crimes  of  Nero  now  became  so  atrocious,  .that 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  the  nobles  were  engaged  :  but  it  was  dis- 
covered,  and  all  concerned  were  put  to  death.  Among 
the  victims  were  Lucan  the  poet  and  Seneca  the 
philosopher.  About  this  time,  Nero  killed  his  wife 
Poppma  by  a  kick,  lie  made  a  visit  to  Greece,  to 
display  his  skill  at  the  Olympic  games.  While  thus 
engaged,  the  rebellion,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
detail  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  broke  out  in  Palestine, 
which  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  A  general  revolt  now  took  place  in  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  latter  country  proclaimed 
as  emperor  Servius  Galba ,  a  general  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  marched  to  Rome  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgent  army.  Nero  received  the  account  of 
Gulba’s  revolt  while  lie  was  at  supper  in  Rome,  and 
was  so  struck  with  terror,  that  he  overturned  tho  table 
with  his  foot.  From  that  moment  he  considered  his 
ruin  as  certain.  The  miserable  emperor  endeavored 
)  poison  himself,  but  was  ba filed  :  the  revolt  became 
general :  be  ran  from  house  to  house,  but  every  door 
was  shut.  lie  called  upon  his  gladiators  to  kill  him, 
but  none  would  obey.  Then  rushing  desperately 
forth,  he  seemed  bent  upon  throwing  himself  into  the 
Tiber;  but  his  courage  failed.  One  of  his  freedmen, 
named  Phaon,  taking  pity  on  his  distress,  offered  to 
conceal  him  in  his  own  country  house,  about  four  miles 
distant,  and  Nero  accepted  the  offer  with  joy.  lie 
r-tarted  with  four  domestics.  The  journey,  though  short, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  An  earthquake  shook 
the  ground  as  he  passed  along,  and  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  accompanied  his  steps,  lie  heard  confused  noises 
from  the  camp,  and  the  cries  of  the  people  invoking 
curses  and  breathing  vengeance  upon  him.  A  traveller 
meeting  him  on  the  way  said,  “  There  go  men  in  pursuit 
of  Nero.”  Ilis  horse  soon  after  took  fright  at  a  dead 
body  that  lay  in  the  road  ;  and  Nero,  dropping  the 
handkerchief  that  concealed  his  face,  was  recognized 
by  a  soldier  who  was  passing.  lie  fled  into  a  thicket, 
and  from  thence  gained  the  house  of  Phaon.  lie  here 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  but  finally,  with  the  assistance  of  his  secretary, 
I  placed  a  dagger  at  his  throat  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound,  as  the  pursuing  soldiers  entered  the  room.  Ilis 
!  body  was  privately,  though  honorably  interred,  and 
i  many  of  the  lower  ranks,  whose  love  he  had  won  by 
his  prodigality,  lamented  his  loss  and  brought  flowers 
to  his  tomb.  Galba ,  his  successor,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  A.  D.  68. 

This  event  was  followed  by  the  greatest  confusion 
imaginable,  four  persons  being  raised  to  the  throne  in 
the  short  space  of  eighteen  months.  It  would  be  use¬ 


less  to  recount  tho  scot  es  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
which  followed.  Galba  reigned  but  seven  months. 
Ilis  niggardly  economy  procured  him  the  rcscutmeul 
of  the  praetorian  guard,  who  murdered  him,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  a  very  rich  mnn,  named  Otho.  la 
tho  mean  time,  the  German  legions,  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  had  chosen  their  commander, 
Vitellius ,  emperor,  and  marched  with  all  speed  upon 
Rome,  to  depose  Otho.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
tho  two  rivals,  near  the  town  of  Cremona,  where  Otho 
was  defeated,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence 
having  held  the  supremo  power  during  the  space  of 
three  months.  Vitellius  occupied  the  throne  just  lour 
enough  to  become  celebrated  throughout  the  world  I’m 
his  gluttony.  One  of  his  favorite  dishes  was  an  olio 
composed  of  the  sounds  of  the  fish  called  scarrus ,  tin 
brains  of  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  peacocks,  and  the 
spawn  of  lampreys  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  luxu¬ 
rious  combination  was  called  the  “  shield  of  Minerva.” 
Tho  Roman  troops  in  the  East,  having  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  Otho,  had  proclaimed  their  general,  Vespa¬ 
sian,  us  his  successor,  and  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Romo,  in  which  Vitellius  was  murdered.  Vespasian 
ascended  the  throne  A.  1).  69.  He  is  described  as  a 
very  excellent  man,  plain  in  his  manners,  upright  in 
his  conduct,  and  free  from  tyranny.  He  governed 
wisely,  and  soon  restored  order  at  Rome.  Ilis  son 
Titus  was  left  to  carry  on  the  war  against  tho  Jews, 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  soon  commenced.  Vespa¬ 
sian  invited  to  Rome  tho  most  celebrated  masters  and 
artificers  from  every  part  of  the  world,  lie  built  the 
celebrated  amphitheatre,  known  by  the  name  id’  the 
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Coliseum.  lie  founded  new  cities,  and  repaired  tin 
old  ones,  which  had  suffered  from  the  devastations  ot 
his  predecessors.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
in  Campania,  A.  D.  79. 

lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus,  who  was  called 
by  his  subjects  “  the  love  and  delight  of  human  kind.” 
In  his  youth,  ho  had  been  fond  of  pleasure  and  dissi¬ 
pation, but  be  reformed  his  habits  on  ascending  the 
throne,  and  became  a  pattern  of  regularity  and  mod¬ 
eration.  Having  called  to  mind  ono  evening  that  ho 
had  done  no  beneficent  act  within  tho  last  twenty-four 
hours,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  have  lost  a  day !  ”  Ilis  reign 
was  short  and  mnrkcd  by  public  calamities:  fire  con¬ 
sumed  a  great  part  of  the  city ;  a  pestilence  thinned 
the  population,  and  nn  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
caused  the  ruin  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  This 
calamity  was  not  so  destructive  of  human  life  as  many 
earthquakes  and  inundations  that  have  since  happened ; 
but  it  has  a  degree  of  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  ns 
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having  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  our  times, 
entire  and  unchanged,  two  towns  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Titus  Caisar. 
In  this  catastrophe,  Pliny  the  elder  perished,  and  his 
nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  has  given  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  event,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage :  — 

“  My  uncle  was  at  that  time,  with  the  fleet  under  his 
command,  at  Misenum.  On  the  24th  of  August,  about 
one  in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him  to  observe 
a  cloud  which  appeared,  of  a  very  unusual  size  and 
shape.  He  had  just  returned  from  enjoying  the  benefit 
i  of  the  sun,  and  after  bathing  in  cold  water  and  taking 
|  a  slight  repast,  had  retired  to  his  study.  He  imme¬ 
diately  rose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence,  from 
which  he  might  more  distinctly  view  this  very  singular 
phenomenon.  It  was  not  at  that  distance  discernible 
from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found 
afterward  to  proceed  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure,  than  by  comparing 
it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree  ;  for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height, 
in  the  form  of  a  tall  trunk,  which  spread  at  the  top  into 
a  sort  of  branches,  occasioned,  I  suppose,  either  by  the 
force  of  the  internal  vapor  which  impelled  the  cloud 
upward,  decreasing  in  strength  as  it  advanced,  or  by 
the  cloud  being  pressed  back  by  its  own  weight,  and 
thus  expanding.  It  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  apparently  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders. 

“  This  uncommon  appearance  excited  my  uncle’s 
philosophical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
accordingly  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  prepared,  and 
offered  me  the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend 
him.  I  rather  chose  to  continue  the  employment  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  for  it  happened  that  he  had  given 
me  a  certain  writing  to  copy.  As  he  was  going  out  of 
the  house  with  his  tablets  in  his  hand,  he  was  met  by 
the  sailors  belonging  to  the  galleys  stationed  at  Retina, 
from  which  they  had  fled  in  the  utmost  terror,  for,  that 
port  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  they  had 
no  other  way  to  escape  than  by  sea.  They  conjured 
him,  therefore,  not  to  paoceed  and  expose  his  life  to 
such  imminent  danger.  He  altered  his  intention,  and 
ins'eud  of  gratifying  his  philosophical  spirit,  he  resigned 
it  to  the  more  magnanimous  principle  of  aiding  the 
distressed. 

u  With  this  view,  he  ordered  the  fleet  immediately 
to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  board,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  assisting  not  only  Retina,  but  the  other  towns 
which  stood  thick  upon  that  beautiful  coast.  Hastening 
to  the  place,  therefore;  from  which  others  fled  with  the 
utmost  terror,  he  steered  his  direct  course  to  the  point 
of  danger,  and  with  so  much  calmness  and  presence 
of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  appearance  and  progress  of  that  dreadful 
scene.  He  was  now  so  near  the  mountain,  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  more  he 
advanced,  fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice- 
stones  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock.  They  were 
likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of  being  left  aground  by 
the  sudden  retreat  of  tho  sea,  but  also  front  the  vast 
fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  and 
obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he  stopped  to  consider 
whether  he  should  return  back,  to  which  the  pilot 
advising  him, 4  Fortune,’  said  he, 4  befriends  the  brave : 
steer  to  Pomponianus.’ 

14  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabi®,  separated  by  a 
gu  f,  which  the  sea,  after  many  windings,  forms  upon 


that  shore.  Pomponianus  had  already  sent  his  baggage  j 
on  board  ;  for  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  actual 
dunger,  yet  being  extremely  near,  he  was  determined,  i 
if  it  should  increase,  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind 
should  change.  It  was  favorable,  however,  for  carry¬ 
ing  my  uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he  found  in  the 
greatest  consternation ;  and  embracing  him  with  ten¬ 
derness,  he  encouraged  and  exhorted  him  to  keep  up 
his  spirits.  The  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered 
his  servants,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  to  carry  him  to  i 
the  baths ;  and  after  having  bathed,  he  sat  down  to 
supper  with  cheerfulness,  or  at  least  the  appearance 
of  it. 

44  In  the  mean  while,  the  fire  of  Vesuvius  flamed 
forth  from  several  parts  of  the  mountain  with  great 
violence,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed 
to  render  still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  But  my 
uncle,  in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  conflagration  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  which  the  country  people  had  abandoned.  Aftc; 
this,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  was  so  little  discomposcc 
as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  court  which  led  tc 
his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with  stones  and 
ashes,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  if  he  had  delayed 
muen  longer,  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out ;  i. 
was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.  He 
got  up,  and  joined  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  the 
company.  They  consulted  together  whether  it  would 
be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now 
shook  from  side  to  side  with  violent  convulsions,  or 
flee  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  stones  and  cinders 
fell  in  large  showers,  and  threatened  them  with  instant 
destruction. 

44  In  this  distress,  they  resolved  for  the  fields,  as  the 
less  dangerous  of  the  two  —  a  resolution  which,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried  into  by  their 
fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and  deliberate 
consideration.  They  went  out,  having  pillows  tied 
upon  their  heads  with  napkins,  as  a  defence  against 
the  storm  of  stones  which  rained  round  them. 

44  It  was  now  day  every  where  else,  but  there  a  deeper 
darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  blackest  night ;  they 
had,  however,  torches  and  other  lights.  They  thought 
it  expedient  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  in 
order  to  observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to  sea , 
but  they  found  the  waves  still  running  excessively  high. 
There,  my  uncle,  huving  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of 
cold  water,  laid  himself  down  upon  a  sailcloth,  when 
immediately  the  flames,  preceded  by  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company  und  forced 
him  to  rise.  He  raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance 
of  two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead. 
He  was  suffocated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  noxious 
vapor,  having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  fre¬ 
quently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day 
after,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any 
marks  of  violence,  exactly  in  the  posture  in  which  he 
fell,  and  looking  more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead.” 

This  is  the  only  account  of  the  fate  of  any  individ¬ 
ual  who  perished  by  this  awful  visitation  ;  nnd  the 
ancient  writers  mention  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of 
these  cities  so  slightly,  that  the  statement  might  have 
been  doubted,  but  for  their  accidental  discovery  in 
sinking  a  well  in  tho  early  part  of  the  lost  century. 
Streets  and  squares  have  since  been  laid  open,  houses 
examined,  cellars  excavated,  and  the  whole  manner 
of  living  in  those  ancient  times  been  brought  to  light 
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The  remains  of  human  beings  have  been  found  in  sit¬ 
uations  which  show  how  instantaneously  death  must 
have  overtaken  them.  The  mass  formed  by  the  ashes 
and  lava  that  issued  from  the  volcano,  was  from  sev¬ 
enty  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  deep,  so  that  the 
new  surface  was  so  much  higher  than  the  old  one, 
which,  with  its  towns  and  detached  habitations,  parks, 
gardens,  meadows,  and  vineyards,  were  all  buried 
beneath. 

— 

CHAPTER  CCCXLI. 

A.  D.  81  to  337. 

Emperors  of  Rome  from  Domitian  to  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great. 

Titus  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  (A.  D. 
SI,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian. 
This  sovereign  began  well,  and  soon  gained  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  liberal  and  wise  prince.  But  these  fair 
promises  were  speedily  blighted,  and  he  became  the  most 
complete  despot  that  ever  governed  the  Roman  empire, 
lie  was  more  hateful  thari  either  Caligula  or  Nero,  for 
his  tyranny  proceeded  from  a  bad  heart,  while  theirs 
was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  disordered  intellect.  He 
put  to  death  those  who  were  good  and  noble  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  were  so  ;  and  was 
often  present  at  the  tortures  of  his  victims.  From 
these  scenes  of  blood,  he  would  retire  to  his  apart¬ 
ment,  and  pass  his  time  in  catching  flies,  and  stabbing 
them  with  a  bodkin.  He  persecuted  the  Jews  and 
Christians  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  His  wars  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Romans  had  the  more  cause  to 
rejoice  at  his  death,  as  it  placed  upon  the  throne  the 
first  of  the  five  good  emperors.  Domitian,  the  last  of 
die  Caesars,  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  A.  D.  96, 
lifter  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 

His  successor,  Cocceius  Nerva,  was  born  in  Spain,  of 
an  illustrious  Roman  family,  and  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  senate  on  the  very  day  of  the  death  of  Domitian. 
He  was  already  in  advanced  age,  and  was  much  be¬ 
loved  for  the  mildness  of  his  manners  and  the  benev¬ 
olence  of  his  disposition.  His  reign  was  short,  and 
undistinguished  by  any  remarkable  occurrence.  His 
life  was  twice  attempted  ;  but  he  still  died  quietly 
in  his  bed,  A.  D.  98.  He  had  designated  Trajan , 
then  governor  of  Upper  Germany,  as  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  soon  arrived  at  Rome,  and  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  His  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  country  where  he  governed  had  reached 
even  distant  Rome,  where  his  qualities  as  a  soldier, 
and  as  a  legislator,  were  already  well  known.  He  had 
always  lived  in  the  most  unassuming  style,  performing 
long  marches  on  foot  with  his  troops,  and  sharing  with 
them  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war.  He  knew 
all  the  old  soldiers  by  name,  and  conversed  famil¬ 
iarly  with  them.  He  posses%2d  an  amiable  disposition, 
great  experience  in  war,  and  many  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  qualifications.  Ilis  personal  appearance  cor¬ 
responded  with  his  mind,  and  as  he  entered  Rome  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  he  inspired  his  subjects  with 
a  respect  which  they  never  ceased  to  attach  to  his 
name. 

Hardly  had  he  mounted  the  throne,  ihan  lie  was 
called  upon  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Dacians,  who 
had  ravaged  part  of  the  empire,  and  demanded  tribute 
from  the  Roman  people.  This  nation  was  effectually 


humbled,  and  its  territory  reduced  to  a  Roman  prov¬ 
ince.  The  famous  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
exists  to  this  day,  was  erected  to  commemorate  this 
event.  The  emperor’s  attention  was  now  claimed  by 
the  calls  of  peace,  and  to  these  he  devoted  himself  with 
energy  and  zeal.  He  reformed  many  abuses  in  the 
government,  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  taxes. 
His  empress,  Plotina,  exerted  herself  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  ladies,  who  were  noted 
for  their  levity  and  fondness  for  pleasure.  Trajan 
enforced  rigorously  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted 
against  those  who  dissented  from  the  established  reli¬ 
gion,  and  for  this  reason  is  numbered  among  the  per¬ 
secutors  of  Christianity.  He  died  in  Cilicia,  A.  D. 
117,  having  reigned  nineteen  years.  Ilis  body  was 
burnt,  and  his  ashes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  and 
deposited  beneath  his  column  at  Rome. 

Adrian ,  the  nephew  of  Trajan,  next  occupied  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  learning,  but  made  no  conquests ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  gave  up  some  of  those  acquired  by  his  predecessor, 
judging  them  a  detriment,  rather  than  an  advantage  to 
the  empire.  He  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  that  made 
a  tour  of  the  provinces.  He  visited  Gaul,  Germany, 
Britain,  Spain,  Greece,  and  all  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  that  were  under  his  dominion.  He  greatly 
improved  every  region  through  which  he  passed.  The 
empire  was  not  disturbed  by  any  war  of  importance 
during  his  reign,  except  one  that  was  occasioned  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews.  He  ruled  twenty-two 
years,  and  died  of  a  lingering  disease  at  Bairn,  near 
Naples,  A.  D.  139.  He  had  previously  named  as  his 
successor  Antoninus  Pius,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues. 

This  prince  has  been  pronounced  by  historians,  the 
most  noble  character  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  Ilis 
mild  and  merciful  reign  was  probably  the  most  tran¬ 
quil  and  happy  the  Roman  empire  ever  enjoyed. 
The  prosperity  of  this  period  is  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  we  know  very  little  of  it,  few  details  having 
come  down  to  us ;  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  peace 
and  happiness,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut.  Antoninus  died 
in  the  twenty -second  year  of  his  reign,  (A.  I).  161,) 
bequeathing  nothing  but  his  private  fortune  to  his  family. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  century,  the 
sovereign  deemed  it  essential  to  his  popularity  to  as¬ 
sume  the  surname  of  Antoninus.  The  foreign  trade 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  flourishing  at  this 
period.  Furs  were  brought  from  Siberia,  and  large 
quantities  of  amber,  which  was  used  for  drinking  cups, 
were  sent  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  I  he  rich 
productions  of  the  East  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria 
by  caravans,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  Various 
manufactures  were  extensively  carried  on  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  but  more  especially  those  ol  linen,  cotton,  and 
glass. 

Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  to  the  empire,  but  for 
some  reason  not  well  understood,  his  power  was  shared 
by  Lucius  Verus,  to  whom  lie  had  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  Aurelius  had  all  the  virtues  of  Antoninus 
and  his  colleague  all  the  vices  of  Nero.  The  former 
took  an  early  opportunity  offending  his  partner  at 
the  head  of  an  army  against  the  Parthians.  During 
his  absence,  Aurelius  governed  mildly  and  benefi¬ 
cently.  The  return  of  the  army  brought  a  dreadful 
calamity  upon  the  empire.  The  soldiers  came  back 
infected  by  the  plague,  which  quickly  spread  through 
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Italy  und  the  provinces.  Tlie  nivngcs  of  this  pesti¬ 
lence  were  dreadful  beyond  description,  and  the  tier- 
mans  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  occasioned  by 
it,  to  revolt  against  the  Romans.  In  conjunction  with 
the  northern  nations,  they  advanced  even  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Italy,  and  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  with  one 
short  interval  of  peace,  Aurelius  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  war  against  them  in  Germany.  lie  died 
fighting  on  the  frontiers,  A.  D.  180.  The  glory 
of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with  him. 
The  personal  character  of  the  emperor  had  but  little 
influence  over  the  events  of  his  inauspicious  reign, 
in  which  began  first  to  appear  those  evidences  of 
declining  {tower  that  foretold  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  invasion  of  the  Germans  exhibited  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  great  migration  of  nations  which 
eventually  overwhelmed  Rome. 

Coufmodus ,  the  son  of  Aurelius,  was  the  next  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  throne.  He  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  equally 
detestable  as  a  man  and  a  sovereign.  Ilis  cruelties 
rivalled  those  of  Domitinn,  and  he  was  detested  by 
|  all  except  the  soldiers,  whose  favor  he  preserved  by 
bestowing  money  on  them  with  a  lavish  hand.  To 
detail  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  this  monster,  would 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  history.  An  instance  or 
two  will  suffice  to  place  his  character  in  a  true  light. 
When  only  twelve  years  old,  he  ordered  the  over¬ 
seer  of  his  bath  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace,  because 
he  had  made  the  water  too  hot.  On  one  occasion, 
while  walking  in  the  street,  he  cut  a  fat  man  in  two, 
that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
entrails  fall  upon  the  ground.  He  was  endowed  with 
\  extraordinary  strength,  and  often,  in  imitation  of  Her¬ 
cules,  went  abroad  dressed  in  a  lion’s  skin,  and  armed 
with  a  knotted  club.  To  display  his  strength  and 
skill  in  arms,  he  appeared  publicly  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre:  he  is  said  to  have  fought  in  this  way  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  times,  and  always  to  have 
een  victorious.  The  military  events  of  his  reign 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name.  A  plague 
broke  out  in  the  city,  and  lasted  two  years,  carrying 
off,  at  times,  two  thousand  persons  in  a  day.  Rome 
was  also  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  a  large  part  of 
it  burnt.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  a  famine, 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  prime  minister, 
who  bought  up  the  corn  on  speculation.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  Commodus  in  his  own  household, 
and  poison  was  administered  to  him  by  one  of  his 
female  favorites.  The  poison  operated  too  slowly, 
however,  and  lie  was  strangled  by  the  bands  of  Narcis¬ 
sus,  his  favorite  gladiator,  A.  I).  192.  He  had  reigned 
twelve  years.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
und  his  statues  were  demolished. 

Helrius  Pcrlinax  next  ascended  the  vaennt  throne. 
The  life  of  this  person  had  been  so  crowded  with  ad¬ 
ventures,  that  he  was  fumiliarly  called  Fortum  's  tennis 
ball.  He  was  born  a  slave,  and  followed  for  some 
time  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  burner.  He  afterwards 
turned  shopkeeper,  and  still  later,  became  a  school¬ 
master,  und  tuught  Latin  und  Greek.  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  law,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bar,  which  he  in  turn  abandoned,  and  took  up  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms.  He  obtained  the  command  of  a 
legion  under  Aurelius,  and  under  Commodus  became 
prefect  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
assassins  of  Commodus,  and  this  choice  was  confirmed 
by  the  people.  The  hopes  which  had  been  formed 
respecting  him  were  not  disappointed.  t  He  attended 
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all  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  and  paid  such  devotion 
to  business  that  the  meanest  petitioner  could  always 
obtain  access  to  him.  He  melted  down  all  the  silver 
statues  which  had  been  erected  to  Commodus,  and 
was  thus  able  to  abolish  many  oppressive  taxes.  He 
endeavored  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  prac- 
torian  bands,  and  thus  excited  the  hatred  of  this  arro¬ 
gant  soldiery.  They  met  him  in  the  street,  and 
attacked  him  ;  hut  he  boldly  faced  the  insurgents,  and 
by  his  courage  and  determination  so  intimidated  them, 
that  they  fell  back,  and  seemed  inclined  to  rrtront. 
Rut  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  lance,  and  fell, 
muflling  his  head  in  his  robe,  A.  I).  193. 

A  scene  of  degradation  hitherto  unparalleled  was 
now  exhibited.  The  empire  was  put  up  at  auc¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  bidder,  by  the  praetorian  guards. 
Didius  Julianas ,  a  senator,  was  the  successful  com¬ 
petitor,  having  promised  twenty-five  thousand  ses¬ 
terces  to  each  praetorian,  a  sum  amounting  in  all 
to  about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  He  did  not  long  en¬ 
joy  his  dearly-purchased  dignity,  for  the  soldiers  in 
different  provinces  had  elected  three  other  emperors, 
one  of  whom,  Scptimius  Secerns ,  marched  direct  to 
Rome,  and  entered  the  city  unopposed.  The  wretched 
Didius,  who  had  purchased  a  comfortless  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  reign  of  three  months,  was  dragged  from  his  throne, 
and  his  head  was  struck  off*  by  the  common  execu¬ 
tioner.  The  senate  acknowledged  Severus,  the  new 
claimant.  The  senate,  at  this  period,  was  very  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted  from  what  it  was  in  former  times, 
for  the  Roman  franchise  had  been  so  extended,  that 
half  the  world  were  Roman  citizens,  and  people  of  ull 
countries  were  found  among  the  senators.  Severus 
disarmed  the  praetorians,  and  banished  them  to  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  He  was 
the  first  emperor  that  afforded  favor  and  protection  to 
the  Christians.  The  first  four  years  of  his  reign  were 
occupied  in  war  with  the  two  rivals,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperors  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 
During  this  period,  the  grent  city  of  Byzantium,  on 
the  site  of  which  Constantinople  now  stands,  was  taken 
and  destroyed.  Niger  and  Albinus,  the  two  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  purple,  were  both  slain,  and  Seve¬ 
rus  reigned  alone.  He  extended  the  dominions  of  the 
empire,  and  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  A.  I).  211,  aftei 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

IBs  sons,  Caraealla  and  Geta  quurrcllcd  about  the 
division  of  the  empire,  until  the  latter  was  slain  by 
Caraealla  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  The  assassin 
who  now  mounted  the  throne,  proved  the  worst  tyrant 
that  had  yet  disgraced  it.  He  did  not  confine  his 
cruelty  to  Rome,  ns  the  other  emperors  had  done,  but 
made  every  province  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  extor¬ 
tion.  He  travelled  from  {ilace  to  place,  accompanied 
by  a  portion  of  the  praetorian  guards.  He  caused  the 
senate  to  rank  his  murdered  brother  in  the  number  of 
the  god9.  lie  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Alexandria,  because  an  allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  violent  death  of  Geta  in  one  of  their  thea¬ 
tres.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  buffoons 
and  gladiators,  many  of  whom  he  raised  to  high  offices, 
and  upon  whom  he  squandered  the  public  money.  At 
length,  n  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  tyrant, 
headed  by  Macrinus,  a  person  of  some  influence  at 
Rome,  and  'aracalla  was  assassinated  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reitn,  A.  D.  217.  Macrinus  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  but  held  the  power  only  three  months,  being 
slain  in  a  battle  against  a  pretender  to  the  throne 
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•>(  i lie  name  of  Heliogabalus ,  and  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Caracalla. 

Heliogabalus  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  was 
another  ot  those  princes  whose  characters  arc  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  history.  He  appointed  his  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  colleagues  in  the  empire,  and  created  a  senate 
•  "I  women,  whose  business  it  was  to  arrange  the  fash- 
i  is  ot  dress  which  were  to  prevail  in  the  kingdom. 
W  hat  Caligula  had  been  unable  to  do,  he  accomplished  : 
ho  made  his  horse  consul  and  fed  him  on  gilded  oats. 
I  Ie  engaged  openly  in  such  brutal  and  infamous  de¬ 
baucheries,  that  his  name  has  become  a  term  to  express 
d  'gust  and  reproach  above  all  others.  lie  compelled 
the  Romans  to  worship  a  black  stone,  and  raised  tem- 
p'os  to  this  as  a  deity.  Some  of  his  suppers  cost  sixty 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  he  never  wore  the  same 
dress  twice.  Finding  himself  hated  and  despised,  and 
fearing  treachery,  he  erected  a  tower  with  steps  of 
gold  and  mother-of-pearl,  from  which  he  might,  in  the 
last  extremity,  cast  himself  down.  He  kept  within 
reach  cords  of  purple  silk  and  gold,  with  which  to 
strangle  himself,  and  golden  swords  and  daggers.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  perish  by  his  own  hand,  for  his 
soldiers  mutinied,  and  pursued  him  through  the  rooms 
.  of  his  palace.  They  dragged  him  from  an  obscure 
corner,  put  him  to  death,  and  threw  his  body  into  the 
Tiber,  A.  D.  222. 

His  cousin,  Alexander  Severia,  succeeded  him,  and 
proved  an  excellent  sovereign  in  an  age,  and  upon 
a  throne,  where  virtues  were  more  dangerous  than 
vices.  During  his  reign,  a  great  revolution  took  place 
in  the  East.  The  Parthian  kings  had  long  held  do¬ 
minion  over  Persia,  but  the  Persian  empire  was  restored 
by  a  prince  named  Artaxerxes,  who  became  its  sover¬ 
eign,  and  laid  claim  to  extensive  countries  possessed 
by  the  Romans.  This  demand  led  to  a  war  which 
was  conducted  by  Alexander  in  person.  The  partic¬ 
ulars  are  not  well  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  they 
made  peace,  by  giving  up  many  parts  of  their  Eastern 
possessions.  The  emperor  again  took  the  field  against 
the  Northern  Germans,  who  had  invaded  the  Roman 
territory.  He  here  fell  a  victim  to  the  diseontents  of 
his  soldiers.  The  spirit  of  sedition  was  fomented  by  one 
of  the  generals,  named  Maximin ,  and  in  a  riot  which 
followed,  the  emperor  was  slain,  A.  D.  225.  Maximin 
was  immediately  named  his  successor.  1 1  is  only  qual¬ 
ifications  were  his  gigantic  stature  and  his  prodigious 
strength.  He  was  eight  feet  high,  and  could  draw  a 
load  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  move.  The 
senate  refused  to  ratify  his  election,  but  he  determined 
to  reign  without  their  concurrence.  He  put  to  death 
every  one  whom  he  disliked,  and  condemned  rich 
men  to  execution,  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  their 
estates.  He  continued  the  war  against  the  Germans, 
cut  down  their  standing  corn,  and  wasted  their  country 
to  an  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Two 
noble  Romans,  named  Gordian ,  father  and  son,  were 
declared  joint  emperors  at  Rome.  They  were  both 
murdered,  however,  and  two  senators,  Maximus  and 
lialbinus,  were  chosen  in  their  stead.  The  former  took 
the  command  against  Maximin,  who  was  advancing 
toward  Italy,  while  the  latter  remained  at  Rome  to 
conduct  the  administration  there.  But  Maximin  was  slain 
by  his  own  soldiers  before  the  hostile  armies  met,  and 
Maximus  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  The  prceto- 
riuns  were  dissatisfied  with  the  emperors,  who  had 
I*  <  ii  elected  without  their  sanction.  They  determined 


upon  effecting  a  change  in  the  government,  and 
attacked  the  palace  ;  thev  seized  the  two  sovereigns 
who  were  returning  from  the  Capitoline  games,  and  put 
them  to  death.  Gordian ,  grandson  of  the  elder  of 
the  two  emperors  of  that  name,  and  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  their  stead. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  pass  in  review  the  em¬ 
perors  who  filled  the  throne  during  this  period  ;  for 
the  most  part  their  reigns  were  of  short  duration, 
and  their  acts  arc  of  little  importance  in  history. 
We  only  notice  them  to  show  to  what  degree  of 
degradation  the  Roman  people  had  fallen :  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  in  almost  every  case,  gained  his  power  by 
bribery,  and  lost  it  by  assassination.  The  praetorian 
guard  held  the  whole  sway,  and  used  it  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  emolument ;  while  the  people  looked  on, 
calm  and  unmoved,  at  the  atrocities  which  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  their  midst,  and  which  were  destined  to  pass 
down  to  posterity  as  common  characteristics  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  The  Roman  dominion  was  fast  declining  ; 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  high  pitch  to  which  the 
luxurious  splendor  and  profligate  effeminacy  of  private 
and  public  life  had  been  carried,  and  partly  because 
the  quick  succession  of  emperors  produced  a  fatal 
neglect  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  No  indi 
vidual  talent,  and  no  high  example  of  virtue,  conic 
any  longer  suffice  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption 
or  prevent  the  downfall  of  Rome.  The  empire  was 
collapsing  within,  while  the  growing  insolence  of  the 
barbarian  hordes  of  the  north  threatened  its  destruc 
tion  from  without.  Gordian,  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 
was  assassinated  by  Philippus ,  who  then  assumed  the 
purple,  and  was  followed,  in  quick  succession,  by  D'  - 
cius ,  Gallia ,  JEmUianus ,  Valerian ,  Gallienus ,  Claudi¬ 
us,  and  Quintillius.  Their  reigns  are  characterized  hv 
the  customary  scenes  of  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
invasions  of  the  barbarians,  profligacy,  and  assassina¬ 
tion.  Nearly  all  these  emperors  died  violent  deaths. 

Quintillius  was  succeeded,  in  A.  D.  270,  by  Aure- 
lian,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  and  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
He  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  then 
marched  into  the  East,  against  Zenobia.  The  fate  of 
this  Eastern  queen  has  been  detailed  in  our  history 
of  Palmyra.  Aurelian  restored  to  the  empire  some 
portion  of  its  former  greatness;  but  his  career  was 
terminated,  in  less  than  eight  years,  by  assassination. 
A  tranquil  interregnum  of  more  than  half  a  year  en¬ 
sued  ;  not  a  single  general  coming  forward  to  seize 
the  imperial  crown.  The  reckless  ambition  of  the 
soldiers  seems  to  have  been  awed  by  the  wretched 
fate  of  the  preceding  emperors.  Tacitus ,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  was  a  good  ruler,  but  survived  his  honors 
only  six  months.  Probus,  a  Pannoninn,  was  the  next 
sovereign,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperous  but  warlike 
reign  of  six  years.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  sol¬ 
diers,  who  complained  of  his  severities.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Aureliia  Carta,  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
guards.  A  flash  of  lightning  terminated  liis  brief 
career.  A  distinguished  commander,  named  Diocle¬ 
tian,  who  had  risen  from  an  humble  station,  was  next 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  284. 

The  accession  of  this  prince  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Rome,  as  he  introduced  a 
novel  system  of  government,  by  which  the  empire  was 
divided  into  four  parts;  each  division  having  its  own 
sovereign,  and  its  own  capital.  Two  of  these  sover¬ 
eigns  were  emperors,  and  bore  the  title  of  Augustus 
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while  the  other  two,  who  might  be  called  their  vice-  | 
roys,  bore  that  of  Cajsar.  Diocletian  took  upon  him-  j 
self  the  government  of  the  eastern  provinces,  fixing  [ 
his  capital  at  Nicomedia,  a  famous  city  of  Bithvnia. 
His  colleague,  Maximian,  a  skilful  soldier,  but  a  fero¬ 
cious  barbarian,  ruled  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
islands,  holding  his  court  at  Milan.  The  two  Caesars 
were  Constantius  and  Galcrius ;  to  the  former  were 
assigned  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  ;  to  the  latter,  Illy ri- 
cum,  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Danube. 
Diocletian  obtained  many  brilliant  successes  over  the 
Persians ;  but  sullied  his  triumphs  by  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  which  surpassed  all  others  which  had 
!  preceded  it  in  severity.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years, 

|  he  determined  to  resign  the  imperial  power,  and  per¬ 
suaded  Maximian  to  do  the  same.  The  ceremony  of 
abdication  was  performed,  the  same  day,  at  Nicomedia 
and  at  Milan  —  May  the  1st,  A.  D.  303.  Diocletian 
survived  this  act  nine  years,  and  never  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  throne.  Maximian  and  others  wrote  to  him, 
advising  him  to  resume  the  sceptre  ;  but  he  replied, 
by  letter,  “  If  you  could  see  the  cabbages  I  raise  in 
my  garden,  you  would  not  ask  me  to  take  a  throne  !  ” 
The  two  Cajsars  succeeded  to  the  throne  they  va¬ 
cated.  Constantius  died,  the  year  following  his  acces¬ 
sion,  at  the  imperial  palace  at  York,  his  British  capital. 
His  son,  CoJistantine,  was  immediately  proclaimed 
Augustus  by  the  soldiers  ;  but  his  election  was  opposed 
by  Galerius,  while  the  senate  and  praetorians,  at  Rome, 
raised  to  the  vacant  dignity  Maxentiiis ,  sy>n  of  the  late 
emperor  Maximian.  Great  confusion  resulted  from 
these  conflicting  claims  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
|  plan  of  succession  marked  out  by  Diocletian,  would 
|  not  answer  the  expectations  he  had  formed.  At  one 
period,  there  were  six  Augusti,  and  not  a  single  Caesar. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  Galerius  died,  and 
Constantine  went  to  war  with  Maxentiiis,  who  was  rul- 
[  ing  over  Italy  in  a  most  tyrannical  manner.  He  set 
j  out  from  Britain  for  Rome,  with  an  army  of  one  hun- 
5  dred  thousand  men,  and  met  Maxentiiis,  without  the 
gates  of  the  city,  where  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was 
j  fought.  The  praetorian  guard  were  destroyed  by 
:  repeated  charges  of  the  Gallic  horse,  und  Maxentius 
:  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Constantine  thus  became 
;  emperor  of  the  west ;  Licinius,  the  successor  of  Gule- 
rius,  holding  the  provinces  of  the  east.  The  two  em¬ 
perors  were  soon  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  supe¬ 
riority  ;  and  Licinius,  being  defeated  in  two  severe 
battles,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nicomedia,  and  put  to 
death  —  A.  D.  3*24.  Constantine  became  thus  sole 
j  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  new  emperor  removed  the  great  source  of  the 
calamities  which  had  befallen  Rome,  by  disbanding 
the  praetorian  guards.  During  his  reign,  the  contro¬ 
versies  in  the  church  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  cel- 
I  ebrated  council  of  Nice,  (A.  D.  3*25,)  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  fixed  and  defined.  He  re¬ 
voked  the  edicts  which  had  been  issued  against  the 
Christians,  and  was  loaded  with  insult  and  execration, 
by  the  populace,  for  so  doing.  His  rage  at  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  said  greatly  to  have  influenced  him  in  removing 
the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium. 
The  new  city  was  situated  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
und  possessed  great  advantages  for  commerce  and 
defence.  It  was  three  years  in  building,  and  received 
the  name  of  Constantinople.  Enormous  sums  were 
spent  in  embellishing  the  metropolis,  which  was  divided 
in'.o  fourteen  wards,  and  adorned  with  n  capitol,  am- 
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phitheatre,  palaces,  and  churches.  Many  of  the  sen¬ 
ators  and  wealthy  families  followed  the  court,  and 
fixed  their  residence  at  Constantinople,  where  all  kinds 
of  luxuries  and  pleasures  abounded.  Rome  was  now 
no  longer  the  first  city  in  the  world.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  emperor  openly  professed  Christianity. 
All  pagan  rites  were  prohibited  in  the  new  city  ;  while 
the  majority  of  the  people  at  Rome  still  ndhcreif  to  the 
ancient  faith.  Constantine  adopted  Oriental  manners, 
and  affected  the  gorgeous  attire  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arclis.  The  court  was  maintained  with  extreme  splen¬ 
dor  ;  and  flowing  robes  of  silk,  embroidered  with  flow¬ 
ers,  were  substituted  for  the  austere  garb  of  Rome.  1  he 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  four  portions,  called 
prefectures.  Rome  and  Constantinople  hail  each  its 
separate  prefect.  Constantine,  who  received  the  title 
of  the  Great,  died  in  the  year  337,  having  reigned 
thirty-three  years.  He  has  been  much  blamed  fyi 
dividing  the  empire,  but  its  dominions  were  too 
extensive  and  scattered  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  a  single  dynasty.  By  founding  another  capital 
in  the  cast,  he  probably  did  not  hasten  the  fall  of  the 
west ;  while, at  the  same  time,  he  established  a  second 
empire,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
after  his  death  ;  though,  it  must  lie  admitted,  with  little 
benefit  to  the  world  or  glory  to  the  Roman  name. 


C  II  APT  Ell  CCCXLII. 

A.  D.  337  to  476. 

Decline  of  Rome  —  Theodosius  the  Great  - 
Alaric,  Atlila,  and  Gcnscric  —  Final  Over¬ 
throw  of  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

The  sixty  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great  are  chiefly  marked  by  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  power,  and  the  progress  of  the  barbarians, 
by  whom  it  was  finally  destroyed.  The  late  emperor 
divided  tnc  empire  among  his  three  sons,  Constantine 
II.,  Constantius,  and  Constans;  but  they  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  their  respective  portions.  In  a  civil  war 
which  broke  out  soon  afterward,  the  eldest  and  young¬ 
est  were  slain  ;  leaving  Constantius ,  the  second  brother, 
sole  emperor.  He  was  a  weak  sovereign.  He  estab¬ 
lished  his  court  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  western  provinces  to  his  cousin  Julian. 
The  latter  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  then  called 
Lutetia ,  being  a  mere  military  station.  I  le  was  a  brave 
general,  and  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius, 
by  his  victorious  campaigns  against  the  Germans.  A 
civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  Con¬ 
stantius  died,  leaving  Julian  master  of  the  whole 
empire  —  A.  D.  361. 

This  emperor  stands  out  in  strong  relief  from  among 
the  numerous  imbecile  sovereigns  who  occupied  the 
throne  about  this  period.  In  most  respects,  his  conduct 
merits  high  praise.  He  was  just,  merciful,  and  tol¬ 
erant.  He  had  been  educated  a  Christian,  but  aban¬ 
doned  that  religion  for  paganism ;  and,  by  this  step, 
acquired  in  history  the  surname  of  **  the  Apostate. 

But  he  would  never  inflict  punishment  for  difference 
of  opinion,  and  allowed  his  subjects  that  freedom  of 
worship  which  he  claimed  for  himself.  One  of  his 
I  failings  was  a  desire  to  be  thought  a  philosopher ;  and. 

!  in  order  to  acquire  the  title,  he  disregarded  some  of 
the  common  decencies  of  life.  A  treatise  is  still  ex-  I 
tant,  from  his  pen,  in  which  he  expatiates  with  singu- 
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bir  complacency  on  the  neglected  state  of  his  beard, 
the  length  o(  his  nails,  and  the  inky  blackness  of  his 
hands.  He  reigned  but  two  years;  falling  on  the 
battle-field,  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the 
Persians,  A.  D.  3613.  An  individual  called  Jovian 
was  named  emperor  by  the  army,  who  had  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country  without  sufficient 
resources.  The  only  important  act  of  this  sovereign 
was  to  extricate  the  troops  from  their  difficulties,  and 
secure  them  a  safe  retreat.  fie  died  on  the  way 
homeward,  A.  I).  364. 

Valentinian ,  his  successor,  chosen  by  the  council 
of  ministers  and  generals,  was  a  distinguished  soldier, 
and  a  professor  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Ho  chose 
his  brother  Valens  as  his  partner,  and  gave  him  the 
1  dominion  of  the  east,  reserving  to  himself  that  of  the 
west,  comprising  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  Africa, 
and  Illyricum.  Ifis  capital  was  Milan;  that  of  Va- 
lens,  Constantinople.  From  this  period,  the  annals  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  form  a  separate  history,  though 
the  two  governments  had  occasional  connection  for  a 
few  years  afterward.  Valentinian  displayed  his  mili¬ 
tary  skill  against  the  barbarians  of  Africa  and  Gaul, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  upbraiding  their  troops  for 
their  treacherous  conduct,  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and 
expired,  A.  D.  375.  Valens  was  killed,  three  years 
later,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Adrianople,  against  the 
Goths,  and  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated.  Gra- 
tian ,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Valentinian,  in  the 
west,  gave  the  provinces  of  the  east  to  Theodosius , 
one  of  ins  most  able  generals,  and  well  fitted  to  keep 
the  barbarians  in  check. 

Through  the  able  administration  of  these  emperors, 
both  the  eastern  and  western  empires  were  beginning 
once  more  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity ;  when  a 
people  more  barbarous  and  ferocious  than  any  pre¬ 
viously  known,  appeared  in  the  north-eastern  portion. 
They  were  supposed  by  the  Goths  to  be  the  offspring 
of  witches  and  infernal  spirits  in  the  deserts  of  Scyth¬ 
ia  ;  an  opinion  that  forcibly  expressed  how  unsightly 
was  their  appearance,  and  how  tremendous  their  hos¬ 
tility.  These  were  the  Iluns,  who  had  never  been  seen 
by  the  Romans  till  this  period.  Their  life  was  devoted 
to  war  and  hunting  :  they  built  no  cities,  and  erected 
no  houses.  A  place  surrounded  by  walls  they  looked 
upon  as  a  sepulchre,  and  they  never  believed  them¬ 
selves  in  safety  beneath  a  roof.  They  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Goths,  and  mflfhjjta  horrible  carnage 
of  all  upon  whom  they  could  lay  tneir  hands,  regard¬ 
ing  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  whole  Gothic  nation 
was  now  reduced  to  despair  ;  their  warriors,  who  had 
so  often  maintained  a  fierce  struggle  against  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions,  now  appeared  as  suppliants  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  begging  for  permission  to  cultivate'thc. 
waste  lands  of  Thrace.  The  request  was  granted,  on 
condition  that  they  would  resign  their  arms  ;  but  they 
avoided  complying  with  this  stipulation,  which  brought 
down  upon  them  the  avenging  battalions  of  Theodosius. 
The  Goths  were  thoroughly  chastised,  and  resolved 
never  more  to  molest  the  Romans,  but  guarded  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  from  further  invasion.  After 
several  revolutions,  the  details  of  which  would  be  un¬ 
interesting  here,  Theodosius  became  master  of  the 
whole  Roman  world.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by 
•he  to'al  abolition  of  the  heathen  idolatry,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the 
empire.  He  was  well  uware  that  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  cast  and  west  had  now  become  a  per- 
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manent  necessity.  He  therefore,  by  will,  appointed 
Arcadius ,  his  elder  son,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  Ho- 
no rius ,  the  younger,  emperor  of  the  West.  He  soon 
alier  died  of  the  dropsy,  at  Milan,  A.  I).  395.  The  two 
divisions  were  now  considered  as  separate  empires ; 
nor  were  they  ever  after  united.  Theodosius  was  the 
last  great  emperor  of  Rome.  From  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  western  provinces  only  can  be  termed  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  all  these  were  soon  overrun  by 
different  nations  of  barbarians,  who  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  one  country  after  another,  till  the  Romans, 
who '  had  ruled  the  world  for  so  many  ages,  were 
superseded  by  a  new  people,  and  gradually  became 
blended  with  their  conquerors. 

Under  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  their  respective  sub¬ 
jects  began  to  regard  each  other  not  only  as  foreigners, 
but  as  enemies;  and  this  too  at  a  moment  when  union 
and  harmony  could  alone  suve  them  from  the  ruin 
which  was  impending  over  them.  The  Goths,  who 
had  remained  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
disdained  submission  to  his  imbecile  successors. 
They  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  chose  for  their 
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leader  Alaric *  the  most  formidable  foe  that  the 
Romans  had  yet  encountered.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  latter  voluntarily  abandoned  Britain,  being  no  longer 
able  to  keep  possession  of  a  distant  province,  while 
they  were  losing  ground  every  where, and  were  scarcely 
masters  even  of  their  own  homes.  The  barbarians, 
under  Alaric,  now  invaded  Italy,  and  a  war  of  ten 
years  duration  succeeded.  Rome  was  besieged  three 
times,  was  once  ransomed,  but  was  finally  taken  and 
sacked  in  the  year  410.  The  churches  were  spared, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge.  For 
six  days  the  city  was  in  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  once  proud  mistress  of  the  world  experienced 
a  terrible  retribution  for  the  sufferings  she  had  caused 
to  so  many  cities,  countries,  and  nations.  The  treas¬ 
ures  collected  during  a  ■’thousand  years,  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  became  the  prey  of  the  barbarians.  Hardly  had 
they  evacuated  Rome  when  Alaric  died,  and  the  world 
enjoyed  a  moment  of  pence.  Rome  and  Italy  cele¬ 
brated  public  festivals  on  the  occasion. 

But  the  march  of  desolation  was  soon  renewed. 
The  barbarians  had  learned  the  way  to  Rome :  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  taught  them  the  weakness  of  the 
former  queen  of  the  world,  and  Attila,  king  of  the 

*  Alaric  was  king  of  a  southern  tribe,  who  settled  in  Thrace 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  and  are  known  in  history  by  the 
title  of  V'isiyothi. 
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!  limn,  prepnred  himself  to  profit. by  the  knowledge 
I  l:ev  obtained.  Uonorins  died  A.  D.  4vi3,  mid  his 
nephew,  Viilentiu  iin  III.,  succeeded  him  ns  emperor  of 
«•  west.  He  \»;is  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when 
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the  Huns  invaded  the  eastern  empire,  nnd  forced  the 
ij  emperor  tc  cede  them  n  large  territory  south  of  the 
•  Danube,  and  agree  to  pnv  nil  annual  tribute.  Attila 
.1  now  directed  his  views  to  Gaul.  With  an  immense 
army,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  ami  the  Seine. 
He  met  the  army  of  the  Romans  at  Chalons.  Anxious 
for  the  result  of  the  battle,  he  consulted  the  soothsayers, 
and  was  assured  bv  them  of  n  terrible  defeat,  lie 
coneeuled  his  alarm,  rode  through  the  ranks  of  his 
warriors,  reminded  them  of  their  deeds,  spoke  of  his 
joy  nt  the  prospect  of  a  battle,  nnd  nt  the  thought  that 
their  valor  was  to  be  rewarded.  “One  hnlf  the  inlmb- 
itnn's  of  the  world  were  now  face  to  face  —  here  the 
element  of  a  world  ready  to  perish,  there  the  element 
of  n  world  ready  to  he  born.”  The  most  bloody  con¬ 
test  ever  fought  in  F.urope  followed,  between  the  Huns 
and  the  Romans  under  AStius.  Attila  is  said  to  have 
lost  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  with 
[  those  that  remained  escaped  across  the  Rhine. 

“  If  wo  may  believe  the  old  men,”  says  Jornandes,  a 
'  writer  almost  contemporary,  “  a  little  rivulet  that  crossed 
tb  s  memorable  plain  was  suddenly  so  swollen,  not  with 
rain,  but  blood,  that  it  became  a  rapid  torrent ;  nnd  the 
wounded  soldiers,  parched  with  thirst,  who  dragged 
1 1  themselves  to  its  brink,  swallowed  with  avidity  the 
revolting  mixture,  which  their  own  veins  had  helped 
I  to  pollute.” 

Some  years  later,  with  recruited  forces,  nnd  a  burn- 
1  ing  desire  for  vengeance,  Attila  nttneked  Italy  with 
|  dreadful  fury.  The  emperor  trembled,  but  supplicated 
1  in  vain.  Attila  conquered  and  destroyed  Aquilein, 
I '  Padua,  Verona,  and  laid  waste  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  Alps  nnd  the  Apennines,  nnd 
:  ,o  the  shallows  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  built  Venice. 
|  The  emperor  hnd  no  army  to  oppose  the  destroyer;  so 
|  the  [wipe,  f/eo  I.,  went  to  his  enmp,  nnd  succeeded  in 
j  negotiating  a  pence.  This  result  was  so  unexpected  to 
!  the  despairing  Romans,  that  they  looked  upon  -their 
|  pi  enervation  as  a  miracle,  nnd  ascribed  it  to  St.  Peter. 

1  The  death  of  Attila  soon  after,  nnd  the  civil  war  among 
his  followers,  delayed  the  utter  min  of  the  empire. 
But  iEtius,  the  Roman  general,  was  murdered  by 
Valentinian,  his  ungrateful  master,  and  the  unchecked 


rnvnges  of  the  barbarians  speedily  filled  all  the  prov¬ 
inces  with  misery’  and  despair. 

“Could  we  suppose,”  —  says  an  eminent  historian,*  | 
in  view  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  now  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  barbarian  hordes  around  it, —  “could  we. 
suppose  n  philosopher  to  have  lived  at  this  j>eriod  of  the 
world,  elevated  bv  benevolence,  ami  enlightened  by 
learning  and  reflection,  concerned  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  nnd  capable  of  comprehending  it,  we  ran 
conceive  nothing  more  interesting  than  would  to  him 
have  appeared  the  situations  and  fortunes  of  the  humnn 
race.  The  civilized  world,  he  would  have  said,  is 
sinking  in  the  west  before  these  endless  tribes  of  t 
savnges  from  the  .  north.  What  can  be  the  conse¬ 
quence?  Will  the  world  he  lost  in  tho  darkness  of 
ignorance  nnd  ferocity  ?  Sink,  never  to  emerge  ?  Or 
will  the  wrecks  of  literature  and  the  aits,  that  may  sur¬ 
vive  the  storm,  !>e  fitted  to  strike  the  attention  of  these 
rude  conquerors,  or  sufficient  to  enrich  their  minds  I 
with  the  seeds  of  future  improvement?  Or  Inst ly ,  nnd 
on  the  other  hand,  mnv  not  this  extended  and  dreadful 
convulsion  of  Europe  be,  after  all,  favorable  to  the 
human  race  ?  Some  change  is  necessary  ;  the  civilized 
world  is  no  longer  to  he  respected;  Us  manners  u re 
corrupted,  its  literature,  its  religion,  is  lost  in  con¬ 
troversy,  or  debased  by  superstition.  Tlterp  is  no 
genius,  no  liberty,  no  virtue;  surely  the  human  rare 
will  be  improved  bv  the  renewal  which  it  will  receive 
from  the  influx  of  these  freeborn  warriors ;  mankind, 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature,  nnd  regenerated  by  this 
new  infusion  of  youth  and  vigor,  will  no  longer  exhibit 
the  vices  and  weakness  of  this  decrepitude  of  humanity  ; 
their  aspect  will  be  erect,  their  step  firm,  their  charac¬ 
ter  manly. 

“There  are  not  wanting  the  means  to  advance  them 
to  perfection ;  the  Roman  law  is  nt  hand  to  connect 
them  with  each  other,  Christianity  to  unite  them  to 
their  Creator ;  they  are  already  free.  The  world  will 
indeed  begin  anew  ;  but  it  will  start  to  a  mce  of  hap¬ 
piness  nnd  glory.  Such,  we  may  conceive,  mi"ht  have 
been  the  apposite  speculations  of  any  enlightened 
reasoner  at  that  critical  period.  But  with  what  eager¬ 
ness  would  he  have  wished  to  penetrate  into  futurity  t 
How  would  he  have  sighed  to  lift  up  that  awful  veil 
which  no  hnnd  can  remove,  no  eye  can  pierce !  With 
what  intensity  of  curiosity’  would  he  have  longed  to  gaze 
upon  the  scenes  that  were  in  reality  to  approach. 

“  And,  could  such"  an  anticipation  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  world  have  been  indeed  allowed  him, 
with  what  variety  of  emotions  would  lie  have  surveyed 
the  strange  nnd  shifting  drama  that  was  afterward  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  conflicting  reason  nnd  passions  of  man¬ 
kind;  the  licentious  warrior,  tho  gloomy  monk,  the 
military  prophet,  the  priestly  despot,  the  shuddering 
devotee,  the  iron  baron,  the  ready  vassal,  tho  courteous 
knight,  the  princely  merchant,  the  fearless  navigator, 
the  pntient  scholar,  the  munificent  patron,  the  bold 
reformer,  the  relentless  bigot,  the  consuming  martyr, 
the  poet,  the  artist,  nnd  the  philosopher,  the  legislator, 
the  statesman,  nnd  the  sage,  all  that  were  by  tlieir 
united  virtues  nnd  labors  to  assist  the  progress  of  the 
human  race,  all  that  were  nt  Inst  to  advance  society  to 
the  state  which,  during  the  grrnter  part  of  the  Inst  cen¬ 
tury,  it  so  happily  hnd  reached  —  the  state  of  balnnccd 
power,  of  diffused  humanity  nnd  knowledge  of  political 
dignity,  of  private  and  public  happiness.” 

•  Sm!tV»  Lectures,  vol.  1.  p.  33. 
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The  Inst  enemies  of  Rome  were  the  Vandals, 
under  Genseric,  who  had  founded  a  kingdom  nt  Car¬ 
thage,  in  Africa.  In  A.  D.  455,  he  appeared  with 
an  immense  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The 
gates  of  the  eity  were  opened  without  resistance,  and 
its  temples,  churches,  palaces,  and  firesides  were  again 
ransacked  by  the  rude  hands  of  barbarian  invaders. 
They  were  allowed  fourteen  days  of  license  to  destroy, 
plunder,  enslave,  or  assassinate.  The  buildings  that  the 
Goths  had  spared,  they  razed  to  the  ground  :  all  of 
value  that  the  former  had  left,  they  stowed  on  board 
the  hundreds  of  ships  that  constituted  their  fleet. 
Thousands  of  Roman  citizens  wero  carried  captives 
into  Africa,  where  they  were  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
Moors.  Genseric  continued  to  wage  war  against  the 
Romans  till  the  fall  of  the  empire,  twenty  years  after 
his  first  invasion.  During  this  period,  eight  emperors 
were  successively  raised  to  the  throne  ;  but  their  acts 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  them  to 
mention  here.  The  last  of  these,  named  Angus iul us, 
was  dethroned  in  476,  by  a  German  chief,  named 
Odoacer ,  who  abolished  the  name  and  office  of  empe¬ 
ror,  and  assumed  that  of  king  of  Italy.  The  ancient 
history  of  Rome  terminates  with  this  event,  and  here 
begins  the  history  of  modern  Italy.  Such  was  the  end 
of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  west ;  although  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Constantine  continued  to  hold  the  empire 
of  the  east  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer. 

The  Romans  at  length  became  extinct  as  a  nation, 
or  rather  blended  with  their  barbarian  conquerors,  both 
in  Italy  and  the  provinces.  This  great  catastrophe 
was  not  the  work  of  a  few  years,  hut  was  accomplished 
by  the  operation  of  causes  which  had  been  gathering 
strength  and  force  for  many  centuries.  The  barbarians 
became  an  instrument  of  retribution  for  the  aggressions 
and  cruelties  of  the  descendants  of  Romulus  and  Re¬ 
mus.  The  emperors  could  no  longer  defend  the  prov¬ 
inces  which  they  still  affected  to  rule.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  millions  of  human  beings  that  perished 
before  the  downfall  of  Rome  was  accomplished.  The 
calamities  which  afllicted  the  human  nice  exceed,  in 
extent  of  desolation,  in  the  number  of  victims,  and  in 
intensity  of.sufloring,  every  thing  else  that  history  pre¬ 
sents  to  an  affrighted  imagination.* 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  than  by  the  follow¬ 

•  AVe  give  tho  following  recapitulation  of  tho  emperors  of 
Rome,  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  tho  lino  of 


Augustus, . . .  .from  30  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  14 

Tiberius, . from  A.  D.  14  to  37 

Caligula, . 37  41 

Claudius, . 41  54 

Nero, . ....64  08 

Golba,  Otho,  Vitcllius . 08  09 

Vespasian . 09  79 

Titus . .  81 

Domitian . 31  90 

N'ervn, . 90  98 

Trajan, . 98  117 

Adrian, . 117  139 

Antoninus  l’ius . 139  101 

Marcus  Aurelius, . 101  180 

Commodus . 180  192 


Pcrtinax, . from  A.  D.  192  to  193 

Didius  Julianas . 

Septimius  Sevcrus, . 193 

Caracnlla, . 211 

Macrinus, . 

Ileliogabolus, . 217 

Alexander  Scvorus, . 222 

Maximin, . 236 

Gordian, . 238 

Philippas, . 244 

Decius, . 249 

G  alius, . 251 

^Dmilianus . 

Valerian . 253  200 

Gallicnus . 200  208 


ing  passage  from  the  pen  of  Dumas.t  It  occurs  in  n 
rapid  and  summary  view  of  the  events  which  are 
chronicled  in  the  present  chapter  :  — 

“  The  Roman  empire,  too  vast  to  be  held  in  subjec¬ 
tion  by  one  man,  dropped  from  the  dying  bands  of 
I  heodosius  the  Great ;  anil,  breaking  in  two  parts, 
rolled  on  either  side  of  his  coffin  —  forming,  under 
Arcadius  and  Ilonorius,  the  two  Christian  empires  of 
the  cast  and  the  west. 

“Those  streams  of  nations,  however,  which  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  grent  Roman  flood,  brought 
with  them  more  slime  than  pure  water.  The  empire 
gained,  indeed,  their  science  and  civilization,  but  it 
was  forced  to  take,  in  connection  with  these,  their 
concomitant  and  inseparable  vices.  Corruption  en¬ 
tered  the  court;  debauchery,  the  cities;  and  supine¬ 
ness,  the  camps.  Men  drooped  under  the  weight  of 
mantles  so  light  that  the  breeze  would  lift  them  from 
their  shoulders.  Soldiers,  unarmed,  reposed  on  couches 
beneath  painted  tents,  and  drank  from  cups  heavier 
than  their  swords.  All  things  find  become  venal  —  the 
integrity  of  citizens,  the  honor  of  wives,  the  service  of 
warriors.  A  nation  is  near  its  fall  when  its  lares  are 
statues  of  gold.  The  young  and  pure  morality  of  the 
gospel  was  not  in  harmony  with  this  worn-out  and  cor¬ 
rupted  world.  The  primitive  race,  fallen  into  impiety, 
was  destroyed  by  water :  the  second,  steeped  in  cor¬ 
ruption,  was  now  to  be  purified  by  fire  and  the  sword. 

“Accordingly,  from  the  heart  of  countries  unknown 
to  this  degenerate  people,  from  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  south,  with  great  tumult  of  arms,  arose  innu¬ 
merable  hordes  of  barbarians.  They  rushed  over  the 
land  in  irregular  masses ;  some  on  foot ;  some  on 
horses  ;  some  on  camels  ;  and  some  on  sleds  drawn  by 
the  reindeer.  They  crossed  rivers  by  floating  on 
their  bucklers;  they  traversed  the  sea  in  frail  barks. 
They  went  onward,  driving  the  inhabitants  before  them 
with  their  swords,  as  the  shepherd  drives  the  flock 
with  his  crook.  They  overturned  nation  after  nation, 
as  if  the  voice  of  God  had  said,  I  will  mingle  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  earth  as  the  whirlwind  mingles  the  dust, 
until  from  their  contact  the  sparks  of  the  Christian  faith 
shall  be  kindled  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  ancient 
times  and  memorials  shall  be  forgotten,  and  all  things 
shall  become  new. 

“  There  was,  however,  order  in  destruction ;  for 

sovereigns  who  successively  swayed  the  destinies  of  tho 
ancient  masters  of  the  world  :  — 

to  270 


275 
27G 
282 
284 
305 
300 
337 

361 

363 

364 

378 
395 

At  this  period,  tho  empire  was  divided  into  tho  eastern  and  I  who  ruled  over  the  latter  portion,  the  eastern  sovereigns 
western  divisions.  AVe  shall  here  givo  only  the  emperors  |  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  or  Greek  empire. 


211 

217 

222 

235 

238 

244 

249 

251 

253 


Claudius . iron.  A.  D.  268 

Quintillius . 

Aurelian . 270 

Tacitus . 275 

Probus . 276 

Carus, . 282 

Diocletian  and  Maximian, ....  284 
Constantius  and  Golcrius, ....  305 

Constantine . 306 

Constantius,  (Constantine  ) 

II.,  Constans,) . J  ’ '  1 

Julinn, . 361 

Jovian, . 363 

Vnlcntinian,  A'nlens,  Gra-  )  . 

tian,  Vnlcntinian  II. . J  ’ 

Theodosius  and  Gratian . 378 


Ilonorius . from  A.  D.  396  to  423 

Joannes . 424  425 

A’alcntinian  III., . 426  466 

Maximus, . 456 


Avitus . from  A.  D.  465  to  450 

Majorianus, . 457  461 

Scvorus . 461  465 

Procopius, . 467  472 


Ncpos, . 474 

Augustulus . 475 


Glycerius . from  A.  D.  473  to  474 


475 

470 


t  From  “The  Progress  of  Democracy.  By  Alexander  Dumas.  Translated  by  an  American.' 
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THE  DESTROYERS  OF  ROME. 


from  tli is  chaos  a  new  world  was  to  emerge.  Each 
actor  in  the  drama  Imd  his  part  assigned  him;  God 
having  apportioned  to  eacli  his  task,  as  the  husband¬ 
man  designates  to  his  laborers  the  fields  they  ore  to 
harrow. 

“  First,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of  the  Goths,  overran 
Italy,  impelled  by  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  as  a  vessel 
is  driven  by  the  tempest.  He  goes  not  in  his  own 
strength  merely ;  but  seems  urged  and  sustained  by  a 
mighty,  yet  invisible  power.  A  monk  met  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  and  conjured  him  to  turn  back. 

‘  It  is  not  in  my  power,’  replied  the  barbarian  :  ‘  an 
irresistible  impulse  forces  me  onward  to  the  overthrow 
of  Rome.’  Three  times  he  surrounded  the  Eternal  City 
with  his  sea  of  soldiers;  and  three  times,  like  the  ebb¬ 
ing  tide,  he  retired  from  it.  An  embassy  of  citizens 
was  at  length  despatched  to  his  camp,  recommending 
him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  would  else  encounter  an  army  thrice  as  numerous 
as  his  own. 

“  ‘  So  much  the  better,’  replied  this  reaper  of  men  ; 

4  the  thicker  the  grass,  the  more  easily  is  it  mown.’ 

44  At  length,  however,  he  acceded  to  their  request, 
on  condition  of  receiving,  as  a  recompense  for  his 
clemency,  all  the  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  bar- 
I  barian  slaves  that  the  city  contained. 

44  4  And  what,  then,  will  remain  to  the  inhabitants  ?  ’ 
demanded  the  ambassadors. 

44  4  Life,’  replied  Alaric. 

44  The  Romans,  of  necessity,  submitted  to  the  severe 
terms  of  the  conqueror,  and  delivered  to  him  five 
thousand  pounds’  weight  of  gold,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  four  thousand  tunics  of  silk,  three 
thousand  scarlet  skins,  and  three  thousand  pounds  of 
i  pepper.  The  vanquished  inhabitants,  for  their  ransom, 
j  had  melted  the  golden  statue  of  Courage,  which  they 
I  called  the  Martial  Virtue. 

44  Genseric,  at  the  head  of  the  Vandals,  passed  into 
j  Africa,  and  marched  toward  Carthage,  where  the 
|  wrecks  of  Rome  had  taken  refuge.  He  arrived  before 
I  the  city  ;  and  while  his  troops  were  mounting  the  ram- 
j  parts,  the  people  were  descending  to  the  circus.  With- 
I  out  was  the  tumult  of  arms ;  and  within,  the  resound* 
i  ing  echoes  of  the  games  :  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  were 

I  the  shrieks  and  curses  of  those  who  slipped  in  gore  and 
fell  in  the  melee ;  on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre, 

j  were  the  songs  of  musicians  and  the  sound  of  accom- 
i  panying  flutes. 

“After  taking  full  possession  of  the  city,  Genseric 
presented  himself  it  the  circus,  and  commanded  its 
guards  to  open  the  gates. 

44  4  To  whom  ?  ’  said  they. 

44  4  To  the  king  of  the  earth  and  the  sea."  replied  the 
conqueror. 

44  Not  content  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage, 
Genseric  now  prepared  for  further  victories.  He  did 
not  know  what  people  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  he  panted 
to  destroy  them.  lie  embarked  his  army  on  the  sea, 
i  und  when  the  pilot  demunded  wlmt  course  he  should 
t  steer,  his  answer  was,  — 

44  4  Where  God  pleases  to  send  me.’ 

I I  44  4  Against  what  nation  do  you  make  war  ?  ’ 

“ 4  Against  that  which  God  wills  to  punish.’ 

44  The  last  of  this  trio  of  conquerors  was  Attila, 
whose  destination  was  Gaul.  Wherever  he  encamped, 
his  urmy  covered  the  space  of  three  cities.  A  captive 
king  mounted  guard  at  the  tent  of  each  of  his  gen¬ 
erals  ;  and,  at  his  own  lent,  one  of  his  own  generals 


stood  sentinel.  He  disdained  the  gold  and  silver  ves¬ 
sels  of  Greece,  and  feasted  on  raw  flesh  served  in 
dishes  of  wood.  He  swept  like  a  torrent  over  the 
eastern  empire,  making  Leo  II.  and  Zeno  Isauricus 
bis  tributaries.  He  strode  with  disdain  through  Rome, 
already  ruined  by  Alaric,  and  at  length  planted  his  foot  | 
on  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  is  now  called  France.  i 
Here  his  devastating  progress  left  but  two  cities  stand-  j 
ing,  Troyes  and  Paris.  By  day,  tbe  earth  was  crim-  j 
sotted  with  blood  ;  and  at  night,  the  blazing  homes  of  j 
the  slaughtered  inhabitants  illumined  and  reddened  the  | , 
firmament.  Children  were  suspended  by  the  leg  to 
trees,  and  abandoned,  alive,  to  birds  of  prey.  Maidens 
were  crushed  under  chariot-wheels.  Old  men  were  j 
fastened  to  the  necks  of  goaded  horses  that  rushed  with  ; 
them  to  destruction.  Five  hundred  blazing  cities  desig-  ij 
nated  the  march  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  across  the 
world,  and  a  desolate  wilderness  occupied  the  intervals 
between  them. 

44  4  The  grass  itself  will  not  grow,’  said  the  extermi¬ 
nator,  4  after  the  steed  of  Attila  has  trampled  it !  ’ 

44  Every  thing  concerning  these  envoys  of  celestial  | 
vengeance  is  extraordinary.  1 1 

44  Alaric,  when  about  to  embark  for  Sicily,  died  at  | 
Cosentia.  His  soldiers,  aided  by  their  army  of  prison 
ers,  turned  the  course  of  the  Busento,  and  dug  a  deep  | 
trench  for  his  corpse  in  the  midst  of  the  channel. 
They  then  heaped  over  the  body  gold,  and  jewels,  and  j 
precious  stuffs,  turned  back  the  current  of  the  river  to  | 
its  original  bed,  and  massacred  the  slaves  who  had 
aided  in  the  task,  that  the  secret  of  the  sepulture  might 
remain  untold. 

44  Attila  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  bride,  Ildico  ;  and  | 
the  Huns  made  incisions  beneath  their  eyes  with  the 
points  of  their  swords,  that  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  , 
not  the  tears  of  women,  they  might  bewail  the  loss  of 
their  conquering  chieftain.  The  flower  of  his  soldiers  j 
kept  watch  during  the  day  over  his  body,  chanting  wui 
like  songs.  At  night,  they  enclosed  the  corpse  in  three  | 
coffins,  —  one  of  gold,  another  of  silver,  and  the  last  of 
iron,  —  and  buried  it  privately  on  a  bed  of  arms,  flags, 
and  precious  stones ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Alaric,  to 
prevent  the  secret  of  this  sepulchral  wealth  from  tran¬ 
spiring,  the  grave-diggers  were  pushed  into  the  tomb, 
and  interred  alive  with  the  dead. 

44  Thus  passed  away  these  men,  who,  instructed  in 
their  mission  by  a  savage  instinct,  forestalled  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world  ;  entitling  themselves  the  ‘Hammer 
of  the  Universe,’  or  the  ‘Scourge  of  God.’ 

44  When  the  wind  had  dispersed  the  dust  of  these 
countless  armies ;  when  the  smoke  of  these  blazing 
cities  had  ascended  to  the  sky;  when  the  vapors,  aris¬ 
ing  from  these  murderous  battle-fields,  bad  returned  to 
the  earth  in  fertilizing  dews ;  when,  in  short,  the  eye 
could  penetrate  to  this  immense  chaos  through  the  veil 
of  dust,  smoke,  and  vapor  that  enveloped  it,  a  young 
and  renewed  people  were  seen  pressing  around  a  few 
old  men,  who  held  the  gospel  in  one  hand  and  the 
cross  in  the  other.  These  old  men  were  the  fathers  i 
of  the  church.  These  young  people  were  our  fore*  | 
fathers,  as  the  Hebrews  had  been  our  ancestors  —  living  i 
springs  which  gushed  pure  from  the  earth  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  corrupted  waters  were  ingulfed. 

“These  were  the  Franks,  the  Burgunds,  and  the  i 
Visigoths,  who  divided  Gaul ;  the  Ostrogoths,  the  j 
Langolmrdi,  and  the  Gepidie,  who  spread  themselves  j 
over  Italy  ;  the  Alans,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Sucvi,  who 
took  possession  of  Spain  ;  the  Piets,  the  Scots,  and  tire  ^ 
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Anglo-Saxons,  who  disputed  among  themselves  for 
Great  Britain.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  new  and 
barbarous  races  stood  some  few  old  Roman  colonies, 
scattered  here  and  there  —  a  kind  of  columns,  long 
ago  planted  by  civilization,  and  now  astonished  to  find 
themselves  standing  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  while 
they  bore  upon  their  sides  the  half-effaced  names  of 
the  first  possessors  of  the  world.” 


CHAPTER  CCCXLIII. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Romans. 


General.  Soldier. 


As  war  was  the  great  business  of  the  Romans,  we 
find  that  they  carried  the  various  arts  connected 
with  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  army  was 
arranged  in  divisions  called  legions.  A  Roman  legion 
was  drawn  up  in  three  ranks  —  the  hastati,  the  prin- 
cipes ,  and  the  triarii.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  light  troops,  who  detached  themselves  from  the 
main  body  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  and  skirmished 
with  missile  weapons. 

A  legion  consisted  of  about  five  thousand  men. 
The  weapons  of  the  troops  differed  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  soldier.  The  hastati  had  a  large  shield 
of  wood,  leather,  and  iron,  a  short,  pointed  sword,  two 
javelins,  an  iron  or  brazen  helmet,  and  a  coat  of  mail. 
The  principes  and  triarii  used  weapons  of  the  same 
kind.  The  light  troops  had  a  small,  round  shield,  a 
javelin,  and  a  helmet  of  leather.  Each  shield  was 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  soldier,  and  whoever 
returned  from  the  fight  without  it  forfeited  his  life. 

When  a  Roman  army  moved  to  battle,  the  light-armed 
troops  went  in  advance ;  then  followed  the  heavy¬ 
armed,  foot  and  horse,  then  the  pioneers,  then  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  baggage  and  horses,  then  the  general  himself, 
then  the  tribunes;  after  these,  followed  the  standards, 
the  choice  men  of  the  army,  the  servants  and  drivers 
of  beasts. 

No  part  of  Roman  discipline  was  more  admirable 
than  that  which  related  to  the  encampment.  However 
fatigued  the  soldiers  might  be  by  a  long  march  or  a 
severe  battle,  the  camp  was  regularly  measured  out 
and  fortified  by  a  ditch  before  any  one  was  allowed 
sleep  or  refreshment.  It  was  an  exact  square  of  four 
hundred  feet,  with  a  rampart  of  earth  and  stakes  three 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  nine  feet  wide  and 
seven  deep.  Careful  watch  was  kept  during  the  night, 
and,  a-!  all  the  soldiers  knew  their  proper  places,  if  an 
alarm  occurred,  they  could  easil  •  find  the  rallying 
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point.  They  were  constantly  exercised  in  walking, 
running,  leaping,  swimming,  shooting  arrows,  hurling 
javelins,  while  in  complete  armor ;  while  on  a  march, 
they  were  obliged  to  carry  sixty  pounds  weight  of 
provisions  and  utensils. 

In  attacking  fortified  towns,  battering-rams  were 
used.  The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  a  testudo ,  01 
tortoise  :  this  was  an  arrangement  in  which  they  stood 
close  together,  raising  their  shields,  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  covering  over  them,  like  the  scales  of  a 
tortoise. 


The  Roman  ships  were  of  three  kinds  —  the  war 
galley,  the  transport,  and  the  ships  of  burden.  The 
first  was  propelled  chiefly  by  oars,  the  second  was 
often  towed  by  the  war  galley,  and  the  third  depended 
on  her  sails.  Ships  of  war  had  sometimes  five  rows 
of  oars.  Some  had  turrets  for  soldiers  and  warlike 
engines.  Others  had  sharp  prows,  covered  with  brass, 
for  the  purpose  of  dashing  against  their  enemies.  The 
naval  tactics  of  the  ancients  were  very  simple,  the 
ships  coming  immediately  to  close  action,  and  the  bat¬ 
tle  being  a  contest  between  single  vessels. 

The  Roman  religion  was  founded  on  the  mytho 
logical  system  of  the  Greeks.  A  plurality  of  deities 
superintending  human  concerns  was  the  prevailing 
creed.  All  these  had  priests,  ministers,  sacrifices, 
and  oblations.  They  had  the  same  gods  as  the 
Greeks,  to  which  they  added  some  of  their  own.  The 
most  remarkable  festivals  were  the  Lupercalia  and 
Saturnalia.  White  goats  were  sacrificed  on  some 
altars,  and  on  others,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  offered 
up.  Chariot  races,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  were  viewed  with  transport  by 
the  Romans  during  their  solemn  festivals.  The  latter 
were  held  in  the  circus,  or  amphitheatre.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  evince  that  brutality,  which,  even 
in  the  progress  of  refinement,  never  deserted  the  Ro¬ 
man  character,  than  the  love  of  these  combats.  Such 
exhibitions  could  only  please  a  people  who  had  a 
strong  tincture  of  ferocity. 

The  persons  who  offered  sacrifices  purified  them¬ 
selves  by  certain  rites,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
secret  virtue  for  cleansing  the  heart.  The  priest  was 
clad  in  white,  and  on  his  brow  he  wore  a  chaplet 
made  from  the  tree  sacred  to  the  divinity  he  was  about 
to  propitiate.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  hair 
was  dishevelled.  The  cereVnony  opened  with  vows 
and  prayers  ;  the  victim  was  then  brought ;  silenct 
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was  proclaimed  by  the  herald  ;  the  idlers  nnd  the 
impious  were  driven  from  the  temple ;  a  cake  w’as 
•hrown  on  the  victim  ;  wine  was  brought  and  tasted 
both  by  the  priest  and  all  present ;  what  remained  was 
poured  between  the  horns  of  the  victim,  and  was  called 
i  libation.  The  fire  was  now  lighted  ;  the  incense 
was  burnt ;  the  inferior  priests,  half  naked,  brought 
forward  the  victim  ;  one,  called  cuharius,  struck  it  with 
a  hatchet,  and  then  cut  its  throat ;  the  blood  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  vases,  and  poured  on  the  altar;  the  carcass 
vas  laid  on  the  consecrated  table,  and  was  either 
wholly  burnt  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  or  a  portion 
only  was  consumed,  while  the  rest  was  roasted  and 
eaten  by  the  attcnflhnts.  When  this  was  finished,  the 
sacrificers  washed  their  hands,  repeated  some  prayers, 
and  made  new  libations,  when  the  Formula,  or  Extnn- 
plo ,  dismissed  the  spectators. 

The  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  an  infant  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  by  a  festival.  The  parents  nnd  friends  made 
presents  to  the  child,  and  an  entertainment  followed. 
In  education,  the  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  the  bringing  up  of  children. 
They  were  first  taught  to  swim  and  dive,  and  then  to 
read.  If  the  father  was  poor,  the  child  was  brought 
up  to  a  trade  ;  if  rich,  he  was  taught  the  fine  arts, 
grammar,  geography,  ethics,  arms,  dancing,  &c. 
From  school  the  children  went  to  the  gymnasia,  where 
they  practised  wrestling,  running,  and  leaping.  They 
played  many  games  of  skill  and  strength,  and  some 
which  prevail  at  the  present  day  —  blind-man’s-bulT, 
rolling  hoop,  hide  and  seek,  die.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  boys  were  enrolled  among  the  youths 
capable  of  military  duty,  anT  at  twenty  they  were 
considered  men. 

Lovers  in  ancient  times  seem  to  have  been  as 
fantastic  as  in  our  day.  They  were  accustomed  to 
seek  omens  in  the  crackling  of  leaves  in  the  fire,  and 
apple  seeds  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  A 
lover  often  walkiJ  before  the  door  of  his  mistress  in 
the  evening,  coupling  or  whistling,  to  attract  her  no¬ 
tice.  If  the  fair  one  dij  not  appear,  he  struck  the 
door,  or  perhaps  burst  forth  in  an  amatory  song.  If 
dll  this  failed,  he  cut  upon  the  door  posts,  or  sus|>cndcd 


over  the  threshold,  the  history  of  his  love  and  his  an-  i 
guish.  Sometimes  he  would  address  the  door  post,  as 
if  it  could  sympathize  with  him,  or  he  would  perfume 
it,  or  anoint  it  with  oil,  cover  it  with  flowers,  or  moisten 
it  with  libations  of  wing.  The  lovers  in  those  days 
had  good  constitutions,  for  they  often  roamed  abroad 
all  night  in  their  amatory  devotions,  even  during  the 
coldest  weather. 

Betrothal,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  curious  cere¬ 
mony.  The  woman  placed  herself,  before  ten  wit¬ 
nesses,  in  the  arms  of  the  man  she  was  to  marry  , 
they  then  ate  together  a  cake,  composed  of  farina, 
salt,  and  water,  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  priest. 
These  three  materials,  kneaded  together  and  baked,  so 
that  the  parts  could  no  longer  be  separated,  were  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  indissoluble  connection  of  mar¬ 
riage.  On  the  day  of  the  union,  the  bride  was 
taken  from  her  parents,  dressed  in  a  veil  and  robe, 
and,  carrying  a  distaff  in  her  hand,  she  stepped  over 
the  threshold  of  her  new  residence,  supported  by  two 
youths,  and  lighted  by  a  third  with  a  torch.  She  then 
placed  herself  upon  a'  sheep-skin  spread  before  the 
entrance,  and  called  to  the  bridegroom,  who  came  im¬ 
mediately  and  offered  her  the  key  of  the  house.  The 
husband  and  wife  then  touched  fire  and  water,  as 
symbols  of  purity  and  nuptial  fidelity.  Music,  singing, 
and  feasting  followed,  and  the  husband,  aAer  supper, 
scattered  nuts  among  the  boys. 

The  art  of  agriculture  was  held  in  the  highest  es¬ 
teem  by  the  Romans.  The  operations  of  the  field  com¬ 
menced  at  daylight ;  the  meals  were  cooked  and  eaten 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  labor  was  conducted  amid 
rustic  songs.  Mules  and  oxen  were  used  in  the  plough. 
The  vintage  and  harvest  were  seasons  of  mirth  and  glad¬ 
ness,  and  festivals  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  were 
universal,  the  first  fruits  being  laid  upon  their  altars. 
The  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  horses,  and  the 
stables  were  well  constructed.  They  had  also  pig¬ 
sties,  poultry  yards,  ox-stalls,  dove-cots,  and  parks  for 
boars,  goats,  and  other  animals.  Ponds  were  con¬ 
structed  for  fish  at  vast  expense,  as  they  wets  consid¬ 
ered  a  great  delicacy. 

The  Romans  carried  on  the  mechanical  arts  chief!  \ 
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by  slaves  us  journeymen.  We  read  of  basket  makers, 
carpenters,  dyers,  enametlers,  farmers,  founders,  glass 
manufacturers,  globe  makers,  goldsmiths,  joiners,  tan¬ 
ners,  wax  chandlers,  fresco  painters,  <Soc.,  &c. 

The  Romans  were  indebted  for  their  early  skill  in 
architecture  to  the  Etrurians.  Their  temples  were 
generally  crowned  with  cupolas,  and  were  mostly  cir¬ 
cular,  and  very  splendid.  Great  skill  and  industry 
were  conspicuous  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts, 


Roman  Aqueduct. 

which  were  of  great  length  and  extent.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  exhausted  their  refinements  on 
the  establishment  of  baths,  which,  for  their  vast  extent, 
were  compared  to  cities.  Those  of  Caracalla  had 
accommodations  for  three  thousand  persons  ;  and  the 
present  church  of  the  Carthusians  is  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  bath  of  Diocletian.  The  Roman  roads 
were  better  than  those  of  any  other  people,  being  paved 
with  flint  stones,  and  cemented  with  mortar. 

Painting,  ampng  the  Romans,  did  not  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfection.  Julius  Caesar  expended  great 
sums  in  purchasing  pictures  of  the  old  Greek  masters, 
and  Augustus  encouraged  the  art,  but  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  Sculpture  was  introduced  early  into  Rome,  but 
the  representations  were  very  unskilful.  It  may  be 
here  remarked  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the 
Romans  were  greatly  indebted  to  that  country  for  their 
progress  in  the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  and  philosophy. 
Greek  architecture  especially,  though  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their  public  build¬ 
ings.  Many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  and 
painting  in  Greece  were  taken  to  Rome  by  the  conquer¬ 
ing  generals,  and  became  models  for  the  artists  there. 

The  superior  Roman  houses  were  of  different  kinds  — 
town  houses,  or  rather  winter  houses,  suburban  villas, 
and  subterraneous  houses  used  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  former  were  often  very  elegant  —  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  Pompeii.  In  general,  however, 
the  Roman  houses  were  deficient  in  taste.  The  streets 
of  the  city  of  Rome  were  very  irregular,  and,  though 
the  public  buildings  were  magnificent,  many  private 
dwellings  were  mean.  They  had  no  chimneys  ;  they 
were  unacquainted  with  glass  for  windows,  and  used 
horn,  flakes  of  mica,  and  linen.  The  outer  door  was 
supplied  with  a  bell  :  the  hall  was  guarded  by  a  slave 
in  chains.  They  had  often  portable  furnaces  instead 
of  fireplaces. 

The  bedsteads  were  six  feet  long  and  three  broad  ; 
there  were  two  in  each  room,  one  for  sleeping  and  the 
other  for  lounging.  The  Romans  are  represented  as 
taking  a  nap  after  dinner.  The  beds  consisted  of 
mattresses,  stuffed  with  straw,  wool,  or  dried  vegeta¬ 


bles.  In  ancient  times,  the  Romans  slept  upon  straw 
and  dried  leaves.  They  had,  in  later  times,  down  beds 
trom  Egypt.  The  blankets  were  skins  of  sheep,  with 
the  wool  on.  The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of 
wash-basins,  chairs,  slippers,  clothes-chests,  and  some¬ 
times  mirrors,  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  were 
hung  around  the  walls.  The  articles  in  the  women’s 
room  were  instruments  for  spinning  and  weaving, 
scales  and  weights,  a  large  and  small  mask,  a  broad 
brimmed  hat,  an  umbrella,  fan,  sandal  cases,  a  mirror, 
and  trinkets  of  various  kinds. 

The  tools  in  use  among  the  Romans  were  axes  of 
stone,  bronze,  iron,  and  silver;  saws  of  stone  and  iron, 
picks,  trowels,  compasses,  chisels,  wedges,  bars,  rules, 
rollers,  pulleys,  weights,  cranes,  rods  for  drawing  lines, 
files,  &c.  These  were  generally  of  iron,  though  some 
were  of  lead,  and  some  of  stone.  Ploughshares,  hoes 
and  spades  were  of  iron. 

Wine  was  the  beverage  chiefly  used  by  the  Romans, 
of  which  they  had  great  variety.  Scarcely  any  thing 
seems  to  have  been  more  important  to  the  wealthy 
Roman,  in  all  his  arrangements  for  comfort,  than  to  be 
well  furnished  with  choice  and  approved  wines.  At 
the  suppers  of  the  rich,  there  were  usually  three 
courses.  The  first  consisted  of  eggs,  salad,  radishes, 
&c.,  to  whet  the  appetite  ;  with  this  they  drank  mead, 
or  a  mixture  of  honey.  The  second  course  formed 
the  essential  part  of  the  meal,  and  consisted  of  sub¬ 
stantial  viands.  The  third  consisted  of  fruits,  pastry, 
and  confectionary.  The  Romans  reclined  at  their 
meals,  and  nine  persons  usually  sat  at  table 

A  woollen  toga,  full  for  the 
rich,  and  scanty  for  the  poor, 
was  the  distinctive  dress  of 
the  Roman  people.  A  tunic, 
fastened  around  with  a  belt, 
afterward  came  into  use  for 
both  sexes.  In  the  progress 
of  refinement,  females  had 
three  garments ;  the  outer  one 
was  called  stola ,  richly  em¬ 
broidered,  and  clasped  with 
gold.  The  kings  wore  a  white 
robe  with  a  purple  border, 
and  the  emperors  used  one 
entirely  of  purple.  The  peo¬ 
ple  generally  had  neither  hat 
nor  cap  ;  they  wore  sandals  upon  their  feet. 

In  early  times,  there  was  no  public  library  in  Rome 
though  private  individuals  had  collections  of  books  in 
their  houses.  As  the  love  of  letters  became  more 
general,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  required  books  ; 
and  Augustus  founded  three  libraries :  by  degrees 
twenty-nine  were  established  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public.  They  were  placed  in  the  temples  and 
in  the  baths.  The  books  were,  however,  more  select 
than  numerous.  Those  which  were  condemned  as 
injurious  or  seditious  were  publicly  burnt,  as  a  rebuke 
to  their  authors. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  five  hundred  years  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  Romans  had  nothing 
that  deserved  the  name  of  literature.  Ennius,  though 
a  Greek  by  birth,  was  the  first  who  taught  them  to 
write  their  language  with  ease  and  elegance,  about 
200  B.  C.  About  half  a  centurj4Phfter,  philosophy 
was  introduced  from  Athens  ;  and  it  soon  became  the 
fashion  for  well-educated  Romans  to  read,  speak,  and 
even  write  the  Greek  language.  From  this  period. 
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learned  Greeks  resorted  to  Rome,  where  they  becnme 
teachers,  and  instructed  most  of  the  eminent  Romans 
who  were  distinguished  in  literature  at  the  close  of  the 
|  country  preceding  the  Christian  era.  This  was  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  literature.  The  writings  of 
Cicero  brought  the  language  to  perfection,  and  almost 
j  every  species  of  composition  was  cultivated  with  suc- 
I  cess.  'Flic  Augustine  age  is,  proverbially,  that  in 
which  the  light  of  learning  blazed  forth  with  peculiar 
brilliancy,  anil  the  glory  of  which  time  and  change 
have  been  unable  to  obscure.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Tibullus  —  the  greatest 
names  associated  with  Roman  poetry  —  appeared  ; 
and,  as  their  works  have  come  down  to  us  nearly  en¬ 
tire,  wc  are  able  to  share  in  the  fruition  of  that  era  of 
genius. 

Juvenal  was  born  at  a  later  period,  and  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Sixteen  of  his  satires  are 
extant.  His  shafts  were  levelled  not  only  at  the  vices 
of  the  times,  but  against  mankind  at  large —  thus  seem¬ 
ing  to  make  virtue  an  impossibility  in  actual  life.  His 
writings,  therefore,  are  more  likely  to  injure  than  ben¬ 
efit  the  cause  of  morality.  The  historians  Sallust, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Polybius,  and  Diodorus,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  work.  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Roman  literature 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  a  false  taste  to  have 
vitiated  the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  Oratory 
continued  to  form  the  chief  study  in  the  education  of 
tlie  higher  classes  ;  yet  sophistry  in  argument  and  dec¬ 
lamation  in  style,  were  characteristics  of  the  age.  The 
art  of  the  rhetorician  is  visible  in  the  prose  of  Seneca 
and  Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  poems  of  Lucan  and  Va¬ 
lerius  Flaccus.  AH  these  abandoned  nature,  and 
seemed  only  striving  for  effect. 

In  later  periods,  when  civil  commotions  prevailed, 
literary  pursuits  were  nearly  extinguished.  The  Ro¬ 
man  people  nt  large  had  never  appreciated  the  great 
works  of  their  countrymen,  and  when  the  patronage 
of  the  educated  and  wealthy  was  withdrawn,  there 
was  no  encouragement  to  literary  exertions.  By  de¬ 
grees,  the  poets  dwindled  into  mere  versifiers,  and  the 
historians  became  only  chroniclers  of  events.  All 
kinds  of  barbarisms  and  corruptions  crept  into  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  stream  of  Roman  literature  nt  last  dis¬ 
appeared  within  the  monastic  shadows  of  the  church. 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  Roman  poetry,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  its  external  and  physical  character. 
It  deals  almost  wholly  in  sensible  objects,  or  the  direct 
associations  which  spring  from  them.  There  is  no 
delving  into  the  caverns  of  the  soul,  no  roaming  on  the 
shoreless  sea  of  spiritual  life.  While  it  is  occupied 
with  material  nature,  it  lacks  the  sparkling  freshness, 
the  bounding  mirth  and  hilarity,  of  Grecian  song. 
When  compared  with  the  deep,  thoughtful,  spiritual 
productions  of  our  own  time,  it  nppears  bald,  and  al¬ 
most  puerile.  It  may  be  said  of  jtoman  literature,  as 
of  thnt  of  the  Greeks,  thnt  it  is^Eo  be  admired,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  a  consideration  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  produced  ;  should  any 
author  of  our  day  write  a  poem  of  equal  merit,  and 
in  the  same  vein  as  the  best  that  Roman  antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us,  it  would  be  received  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  if  not  cont^npt.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  posi¬ 
tive  merit  of  thesWenowncd  productions  which  extorts 
the  praise  of  innnkind ;  it  is,  at  least  in  part,  the  asso¬ 
ciated  charm  of  antiquity  that  bestows  upon  them  their 
power 


The  history  of  Rome  is  less  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  remarkable  individuals  thnn  thnt  of  Greece  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  barren  of  these.  Cincinuatus , 
Fa  hi  us,  Scipio,  Cato,  Sylla,  Marius,  Pompry,  and 
Ca-sar,  were  all  great  men  ;  the  last,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  that  the  world  has  known.  Had  he  lived  to  carry 
out  his  schemes,  he  might  have  proved  a  benefactor 
to  his  country  and  mankind.  Who  would  not  like  to 
know  what  Ctosar’s  genius  and  Ctesar’s  ambition  would 
have  wrought  with  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  in  his  hands  ?  But  it  has  rarely  happened 
thnt  conquerors  are  spared  to  complete  their  plans. 
The  very  condition  of  their  existence  seems  to  forbid 
the  calm  and  continued  exercise  of  their  power.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Ccesar,  Napoleon,  and  Cromwell,  were  all  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  their  unfinished  schemes. 

Of  the  celebrated  Romans  we  have  mentioned,  no 
one  exercised  great  influence  beyond  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  But  it  was  different  with  Cicero —  the  most 
exalted  character  presented  by  Roman  history.  He 
lived  not  merely  for  his  day;  he  was  not  a  warrior  — 
writing  his  annals  in  blood,  to  be  effaced  by  the  plough 
or  the  seasons  —  or,  if  remembered,  to  be  only  famous 
in  proportion  ns  he  was  a  destroyer.  Cicero  was  a 
philosopher,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  —  a  lorrr 
of  truth  ;  and  he  was  endowed  with  a  rare  capacity, 
not  only  for  its  discovery,  but  for  its  communication 
to  mankind.  A  large  part  of  his  writings  are  extant 
in  our  day.  These  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  there  is  hardly  any  important  field  of  in¬ 
quiry  upon  which  he  has  not  shed  imperishable  light. 

Cicero  was  born  of  a  wealthy  family  in  Apulia,  in 
the  year  107  B.  C.  He  was  educated  with  that  sedu¬ 
lous  care  customary  among  the  enlightened  Romnm 
of  the  period.  When  advanced  to  manhood,  having 
determined  to  be  an  orator,  he  trained  himself  fi  r  thnt 
high  vocation  with  great  industry  —  at  once  storing  his 
mind  with  every  species  of  knowledge,  and  acquiring 
those  nrts  and  thnt  manner  of  delivery,  which  so 
largely  contribute  to  success. 

Possessing  genius  of  a  high  order,  and  thus  disci 
plined,  we  might  easily  predict  Cicero’s  triumph  ;  but 
it  must  be  further  stated  that  he  was  n  mnn  of  great  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  soul.  This  was  the  true  secret  of  his  pre¬ 
eminence.  It  was  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  mankind, 
his  passion  for  truth,  that  gave  vigor  and  direction  to 
his  genius.  These  are  the  qualifications  thnt  have 
rendered  him  the  friend,  teacher,  and  benefactor  of 
the  world.  As  a  mere  artist  in  the  profession  of  ora-  1 
tory,  Demosthenes  was  his  superior ;  ns  a  missionary  j 
of  truth,  for  every  age  and  country,  Cicero  wns  inli-  | 
nitely  beyond  him. 

The  career  of  Cicero  has  been  sketched  in  the  pr<--  ! 
ceding  pages,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Nor  need  \ 
wc  again  advert  to  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other 
names  which  shine  in  the  pages  of  Roman  literature 
But  we  must  not  take  leave  of  our  subject  without  a  | 
brief  comparison  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of  j 
antiquity,  and  those  which  hare  most  mingled  their  1 
spirit  and  institutions  with  our  own. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  Greece  and  ' 
Rome,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide  which  be-  | 
queathed  to  after  ages  the  greatest  benefits.  We  are  I 
indeed  indebted  to  the  former  for  the  finest  specimens  I 
of  various  nrts,  and  the  most  elegant  models  of  litem-  [ 
ture,  and  also  for  a  large  amount  of  instruction  in  pol¬ 
itics,  derived  ns  well  from  their  institutions  ns  their 
experience.  But  on  the  other  hand,  tho  Civil  Imw, 
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which  forms  the  basis  of  all  law  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom,  is  derived  from  the  Romans.  It  is  believed  that  the 
rudiments  of  this  wonderful  code  *  were  in  existence 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  especially  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  families,  relationship,  marriage,  testaments, 
succession  to  intestates,  ownership,  &c. ;  but  it  grew 
into  a  complete  system  under  the  fostering  genius  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  finally  collected  and  remodelled 
i  by  Justinian.  As  it  has  thus  come  down  to  us  under 
the  title  of  the  Pandects ,  containing  five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  decisions  of  eminent  judges  and  lawyers, 
it  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
ancient  nation.  “  Unjust  to  every  other  people,”  says 
an  eloquent  writer,  “  they  were  yet  the  firm  adherents 
of  law  and  justice  among  themselves.  They  went  to 
war  with  religious  preliminaries.  The  military  oath 
was  their  sacrament,  in  which  they  engaged  for  a  real 
presence ;  and  though  it  was  to  be  a  presence  in  ver¬ 
itable  blood,  it  was  yet  so  religiously  fulfilled  as  to  be 
a  bond  of  virtue.  They,  at  first,  sent  forth  their  le¬ 
gions  to  make  war,  more,  it  would  seem,  because  they 
loved  the  discipline,  than  because  they  wanted  the 
plunder.  The  tramp  of  their  victorious  legions  was 
heard,  resounding  at  the  gates  of  cities  and  across  the 
borders  of  nations  ;  their  leaders  were  returning,  ever}' 
few  months,  with  triumphal  entries  into  the  city,  that 
a  most  just  people  might  enjoy  and  glory  in  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  their  own  public  wrongs  ;  till  at  last,  debauched 
by  the  plunder  of  their  victories,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  conquered,  on  the  same  day,  both  the  world  and 
their  own  virtue  together.  Nor  is  even  this  exactly 
true  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  gave  back  to  the 
subject  nations  the  justice  denied  them  in  their  con¬ 
quest,  and  set  up  the  tribunals  of  Roman  law  on  the 
fields  of  Roman  lawlessness!  Equally  remarkable  is 
it  that  in  the  most  dissolute  age  of  the  empire,  the 
power  of  scientific  law  could  not  be  eradicated  from 
j  the  hearts  of  this  wonderful  people.  While  the  mon¬ 
ster  Commodus  sits  upon  the  throne,  Papinian  and  Ul- 
pian  occupy  the  bench,  adding  to  the  civil  code  the 
richest  contributions  of  legal  science.  And  even  the 
signatures  of  Caracalla  and  his  ministers  will  be  found, 
not  seldom,  inscribed  on  the  purest  materials  of  the 
Pandects ! 

“  What,  then,  if  Rome  did  not  excel  in  literature  ? 
Had  she  not  another  talent  in  her  bosom  quite  as  rich 
and  powerful  —  the  sublime  talent  of  law  ?  In  her 
civil  code,  she  has  erected  the  mightiest  monument  of 
reason  and  of  moral  power  that  has  ever  yet  been 
raised  by  human  genius.  The  honest  pride  of  Cicero 
was  not  misplaced  when  he  said,  ‘  How  admirable 
is  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  !  We  alone  are  mas¬ 
ters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  the  more 
conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude 
and  almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  Solon, 
and  Lycurgus.’ 

“  Little,  however,  did  he  understand,  when  he  thus 
spake,  what  gift  his  country  was  here  preparing  for 
.he  human  race.  Could  he  have  pierced  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  future,  when  this  same  Roman  law  should  have 

its  full  scientific  embodiment ;  could  he  have  seen,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  centuries,  the  barbarians  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  compacted  into  great 
civilized  nations,  and,  after  having  vanquished  the  Ro¬ 
man  arms  and  c  /npire,  all  quietly  sheltered  under  the 
Roman  jurisprv  /ence  ;  a  new  continent  rising  to  view, 
beyond  the  lo.  t  Atlantis,  to  be  fostered  in  i  s  bosom  ; 
a  spirit  of  law  infused  into  the  whole  realm  of  civilized 
mind,  and  revealing  its  energy  now  in  the  common  law 
of  England,  now  in  the  commercial  code,  and,  last  of 
all,  in  the  international  —  all  matured  in  the  pervading 
light  and  warmth  of  the  Roman;  liberty  secured  by 
the  security  of  justice  ;  the  fire  of  the  old  Roman  vir¬ 
tue  burning  still  in  the  bosom  of  legal  scienr.:.  and 
imparting  a  character  of  intellectual  an  !  in->r.i  -•  viiy 
to  the  literature,  opinions,  and  life  of  all  cultivated 
nations ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  visible 
certainty  that  the  Roman  law  has  only  just  begun  its 
career,  that  it  must  enter  more  and  more  widely  into 
the  fortunes  of  the  race,  and  extend  its  benign  sway 
wherever  law  extends,  till  the  globe,  with  all  its  peoples, 
becomes  a  second  Roman  empire,  and  time  itself  the 
only  date  of  its  sovereignty  ;  —  seeing  all  this,  the  great 
orator  must  have  confessed,  that  every  conception  he 
had  before  entertained  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  was  weak,  and  even  null. 
Our  minds,  even  now,  can  but  faintly  conceive  the 
same.” 

In  contrast  to  this  aspect  of  the  Roman  character, 
the  same  writer  says,  “  The  first  thing  to  be  observed 
in  the  Greek  literature,  is  its  want  of  a  moral  tone.  A 
mere  incidental  remark  of  Schlcgcl  touches  what  might 
rather  be  made  the  staple  of  criticism,  in  the  works  of 
this  wonderful  people.  ‘  Even  in  those  cases,’  he 
says,  ‘  where  the  most  open  expression  of  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  morality,  or  conscience  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Greek  authors  arc  apt  to  view  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat,  as  a  mere  appearance  of  the  life,  with  a 
certain  perfect,  undisturbed,  and  elaborate  equability.’ 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  where  an  Aristotle,  en 
dowed  with  the  most  gigantic  and  powerful  intellect 
ever  given  to  man,  could  only  define  virtue  itself  as 
the  middle  point  between  two  extremes,  and  every 
moral  evil  as  being  either  too  much  or  too  little  ? 
Socrates  and  his  splendid  disciple,  it  is  true,  had  a 
warmer  and  more  adequate  idea  of  virtue;  though  it 
will  escape  the  notice  of  no  thoughtful  scholar,  that 
they  were  charmed  with  virtue,  rather  as  the  Fair 
than  as  the  Right.  This  is  specially  true  of  Plato. 

He  draws  her  forth  out  of  his  own  intellectual  beauty, 
as  Pygmalion  his  ivory  statue,  and,  as  this  was  quick¬ 
ened  into  life  by  the  word  of  Venus,  so  his  notion  of 
virtue  takes  its  life  from  him,  from  the  charms  in  which 
it  is  invested.  Evil  and  vice,  too,  connect,  in  his  mind, 
rather  with  deformity  and  mortification  than  with  re¬ 
morse. 

On  the  whole,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  civilized  people 
whose  morality  is  more  earthly  and  cold  than  that  of 
the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time,  their  sense  of  beauty 
in  forms,  their  faculty  of  outward  criticism,  is  perfect. 
Their  temples  and  statues  are  forms  of  perfect  art. 
Their  poets  and  philosophers  chisel  their  thoughts  into 
groups  of  marble.  Their  religion  or  mythology  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  gallery  of  artistic  shapes  —  ex¬ 
quisitely  sensual.  They  alone,  of  all  people,  in  fact, 
have  a  religion  without  a  moral  —  gods  for  the  zest  ol 
comedy,  gay  divinities  that  go  hunting,  frolicking, in 
thundering  over  sea  and  land.  Genius  only  worship- 

•  Of  the  Laics  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  we  have 
(jiven  an  account  at  p.  742,  only  scanty  fragments  remain. 
They  seem  to  have  contained  a  set  of  rules,  both  civil  and 
religious,  public  and  private.  They  prescribed  laws  respect¬ 
ing  marriage,  theft,  homicide,  interments,  inheritance,  per¬ 
sons  of  unsound  minds,  &c.  The  basis  of  these  laws,  which 
Cicero  deemed  worthy  of  unbounded  applause,  was  derived 
from  nations  more  ancient  than  the  Romans. 
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The  chisel  is  the  true  incense,  to  hold  a  place  in  epic 
machinery,  the  true  circle  of  Providence.  Every 
thing  done  or  written,  is  subtile,  ethereal,  beautiful,  and 
cold;  even  the  fire  is  cold  —  a  combustion  of  icicles.  : 
There  can  be  no  true  heat  where  there  is  no  moral 
life.  They  love  their  country,  but  they  do  not  love  it 
well  enough  to  sutler  justice  to  be  done  in  it,  or  to  en¬ 
dure  the  presence  of  virtue.  Their  bravery  is  cun¬ 
ning,  their  patriotism  an  elegunt  selfishness.  In  their 


ostracism,  they  make  public  envy  a  public  right,  and 
faction  constitutional.  We  look  up  und  down  their 
history,  survey  their  temples  without  a  religion,  their 
streets  lined  with  chiselled  divinities,  set  up  for  ornu- 
montal  effect ;  we  listen  to  their  orators  ;  we  open  the 
shining  rolls  of  their  literature,  und  exclaim,  4  Splendid 
sensuality!  elegant  faction!  ornamental  religion!  u 
nation  perfect  in  outward  criticism,  but  blind,  as  yet. 
to  the  real  nature  und  power  of  the  moral  element  ’ 
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CHAPTER  CCCXLIV. 

A.  D.  466  to  774. 

The  Gothic  and  Lombard  Kingdoms  of  Italy. 
—  Condition  of  Italy  at  the  Down  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  —  Odoacer  —  Thcodoric  — 
Belisarius  —  The  Lombards  —  Alboin  — 
Ast  alphas  —  The  Franks  —  Overthrow  of 
the  Lombard  Kingdom. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  given  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  Romo,  which,  passing  through  various 
stages,  as  a  Kingdom,  a  Republic, and  at  last  an  Empire, 
overspread  the  civilized  world.  At  the  time  of  its 
overthrow,  it  embraced  all  Italy  ;  but  in  the  progress 
of  centuries,  this  portion  of  Europe  becume  divided 
into  separate  states,  und  these  were  often  rivnls  of  each 
other.  It  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  states, 
which  have  been  noticed  in  our  geographical  sketch  of 
Modern  Italy,  the  history  of  which  we  ure  now  about 
to  present. 

The  revolution  of  476,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  in  the  West,  forms  one  of  the  most 
strongly-marked  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  this  event,  so  important  in  our  eyes,  was  so  dis¬ 
guised  in  its  character  from  the  view  of  its  contempora¬ 
ries,  thut  they  foresaw  none  of  its  mighty  consequences. 
Odoacer  compelled  the  senate  of  Rome  to  send  , 


i  away  the  imperial  insignia  to  Zeno,  emperor  of  Con- 
!  stuntinoplc,  declaring  that  one  ruler  was  sufficient  to 
govern  the  whole  empire.  He  was  not  himself  aware 
of  the  immense  change  which  had  been  wrought  in 
the  great  fubric  of  government  in  the  West.  His  own 
power  was  a  secret  to  him.  He  sent  a  modest  request 
to  the  emperor  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  govern  the 
diocese  of  Italy  under  the  title  of  Patrician.  He 
assumed,  it  is  true,  the  name  of  king  ;  but  this  was  a 
barbaric  diguity,  which  often  signified  no  more  than 
the  command  of  an  army,  or  the  government  of  a 
province.  It  rather  denoted  a  ruler  of  men  than  of 
territory,  and  was  conferred  on  Odoacer  by  his  soldiers. 
Among  these  the  Iieruli  were  the  most  numerous ; 
whence  he  is  often  represented  as  king  of  the  Iieruli. 

The  forms  of  the  imperial  government  were  little 
changed  from  what  they  had  been  during  a  century 
previous.  The  power  was  completely  in  the  hands  of 
armed  barbarians,  while  at  the  same  time  the  senate 
of  Rome  continued  to  assemble  as  usual.  The  eon-  i 
suls  were  appointed  yearly,  one  by  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
peror,  the  other  by  the  king  of  Italy.  The  imperiul  ! 
laws  were  proclaimed  in  Italy,  and  respected  ns  before, 
and  none  of  the  municipal  or  provincial  authorities  i 
were  changed.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  that 
public  opinion  was,  and  under  what  form  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  which  had  still  power  to  prevent  the  actual 
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monarch  of  Italy  from  taking  upon  himself  the  title 
of  Roman  emperor,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
too  weak  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  rights  and 
claims  of  an  ancient  sovereignty  —  which  was,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  a  shadow.  Odoacer  was  independ¬ 
ent  without  daring  to  appear  so. 

The  Roman  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  nearly  extinct. 

The  ancient  population  had  been  swept  away  by  every 
scourge  under  heaven  —  war,  pestilence,  famine,  public 
tyranny,  and  domestic  slavery.  For  a  century  pre¬ 
ceding  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  existence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  altogether  artificial.  They  were  princi¬ 
pally  supported  by  the  distribution  of  corn  which  the 
emperor  had  made  regularly  at  Rome,  Milan,  and 
other  large  cities  where  the  court  resided.  These 
bounties  had  been  discontinued  with  the  loss  of  Africa 
and  the  ruin  of  Sicily,  and  Odoacer  did  not  attempt  to 
renew  them.  In  the  mean  time,  most  of  the  landed 
proprietors  had  ceased  to  cultivate  their  estates.  There 
was  little  encouragement  to  raise  corn  when  it  was 
given  away  in  the  market-place.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
had  for  a  time  superseded  the  cultivation  of  grain ; 
but  both  the  herds  and  the  slaves  who  tended  them 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  barbarians.  The  deso¬ 
lation  of  Italy  is  frequently  described  in  simple  but 
affecting  language?  in  the  contemporary  letters  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  Pope  Gclasius,  in  496,  speaks  of  Tus¬ 
cany  and  other  provinces  in  which  the  human  race  was 
almost  extinct.  Saint  Ambrose  describes  the  cities  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Piacenza,  with  the  coun¬ 
try  around  them,  as  a  desert. 

A  rupture  soon  took  place  between  Odoacer  and 
Zeno.  The  latter  invited  Theodoric,  a  prince  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  to  invade  Italy.  Odoacer  defended  that 
country  better  than  it  had  been  done  for  many  centuries ; 
but  Theodoric  defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and 
besieged  him  three  years  in  his  capital  of  Ravenna. 
A  treaty  was  at  last  made,  by  which  the  two  sovereigns 
agreed  to  rule  jointly  and  equally;  but  Theodoric  assas¬ 
sinated  his  rival  at  a  feast,  and  became  sole  king  of 
hilly,  A.  D.  493.  Notwithstandin^this  treacherous  deed, 
Theodoric  established  in  his  dominions  the  wisest  and 
most  equitable  institutions  which  any  northern  con¬ 
queror  had  ever  granted  to  the  conquered  countries  of 
the  south.  Instead  of  oppressing  one  people  by  means 
of  the  other,  he  strove  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  between 
them.  He  adopted  and  established  the  entire  structure 
of  the  Germanic  liberties  of  the  Goths,  and  introduced 
the  practice  of  agriculture  among  them  by  granting 
them  lands,  which  they  held  on  the  ancient  German 
tenure  of  military  service.  He  indulged  his  Roman 
subjects  in  what  they  called  their  liberties;  that  is  to 
say,  the  names  of  the  republic,  the  senate,  the  con¬ 
suls,  the  magistracy,  and  the  laws.  lie  restored  the 
spirit  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  maintained 
peace  and  plenty  throughout  Italy.  He  was  illiterate, 
and  unable  to  write  his  name  except  by  drawing  a  pen 
through  lines  cut  in  a  plate  of  gold  ;  yet  he  favored 
learning  and  patronized  learned  men. 

Theodoric  did  not  take  up  his  residence  in  the  an¬ 
cient  capital,  but  divided  his  time  between  Ravenna, 
the  most  important  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  and  Ve¬ 
rona,  from  which  he  was  best  enabled  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  Italy.  He  designed  to  restore  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  attach  it  to  his  monarchy. 
The  senators  were  still  distinguished  by  their  immense 
wealth,  und  their  pride  in  the  antiquity  of  their  race. 
They  still  believed  themselves  to  be  ancient  Romans, 


not  only  the  descendants,  but  the  equals  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  They  dreamed  of  liberty  without 
equality,  public  strength,  or  courage;  and  they  entered 
into  conspiracies  to  restore,  not  the  republic,  but  the 
empire.  Theodoric,  who  grew  suspicious  and  irrita 
ble  in  his  declining  years,  punished  these  men  with  grea‘ 
severity.  The  end  of  bis  reign  was  sullied  by  the 
condemnation  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus,  both  of 
whom  were  senators,  and  men  of  consular  dignity,  and 
eminently  fitted  to  do  honor  to  the  last  age  of  Rome. 

Theodoric  died  in  526.  His  grandson  AthaJaric, 
who  was  only  four  or  five  years  old,  succeeded  him, 
the  government  being  administered  by  his  mother, 
Amalasontha.  The  minority  of  a  Gothic  king,  and  the 
regency  of  a  female,  could  not  fail  to  produce  wars, 
intrigues,  and  internal  discords.  Six  kings  reigned 
from  the  death  of  Theodoric  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  disordered  state  of  Italy  tempted  Jus¬ 
tinian,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  to  make  an  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  the  peninsula.  Belisarius,  his  general, 
the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  after  having  overthrown 
the  Vandal  empire  in  Africa,  invuded  Italy  with  a 
large  army.  Rome  and  Naples  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  conquest  of  Italy  was  completed  by  the  successor 
of  Belisarius,  the  consul  Narses :  the  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
was  annexed  to  the  Eastern  empire  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years ;  during  which  time  it  was  governed  by 
a  Byzantine  viceroy,  bearing  the  title  of  exarch. 

The  Gothic  dominion  in  Northern  Italy  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  Lombards,  or  Langobardas,  a  people 
who  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elba,  and  to  have  received  their  name  from  their  long 
spears.  They  fought  their  way  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  like  other  barbarous  tribes,  and  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  Here  their  forces  were  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  and  the  united 
masses  poured  down  from  the  Alps,  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  over  Northern  Italy,  in  568.  The  leader  of  the 
Lombards  was  Alboin ,  a  chief  equally  renowned  for 
savage  vices  and  virtues.  He  had  conquered  the 
king  of  the  Gepidse,  a  barbarous  people  north  of 
the  Danube,  and  married  his  daughter  Rosamond, 
making  a  drinking-cup  of  his  skull.  After  conquering 
Northern  Italy,  he  held  a  great  carousal,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  people  and  times.  At  this  feast,  he  filled 
the  skeleton-cup  with  wine,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife, 
ordering  her  to  drink  its  contents,  and  rejoice  with  the 
master  of  Italy.  Rosamond,  stung  by  this  insult, 
caused  her  husband  to  be  assassinated.  She  attempted 
to  place  her  favorite  and  accomplice,  Helmichis,  on 
the  throne ;  but  this  project  failing,  she  fled  with  him 
and  her  treasures  to  Constantinople.  In  this  city,  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  Longinus,  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  was  disposed  to  make  her  his  wife.  Her 
lover  was  an  obstacle  to  this  union,  but  she  resolved 
to  remove  him  by  poison.  She  attended  him  to  the 
bath,  and,  as  he  came  out,  offered  him  a  goblet,  of 
which  he  drank  ;  but  immediately  suspecting  treach¬ 
ery,  he  presented  his  sword  to  her  breast,  and  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  drink  the  remainder.  The  guilty  couple 
ended  their  lives  in  mutual  reproaches.  Their  story  is 
a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 

Alboin  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  the  Lorn 
bards  by  Clepho,  who  was  chosen  king  in  573.  At 
the  end  of  a  reign  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  mur¬ 
dered,  and  a  period  of  turbulence  ensued,  at  the  end 
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'  of  which  the  kingdom  became  more  tranquil,  under 
the  sway  of  Antharia ,  the  son  of  Clepho,  who  success- 
j  fully  resisted  an  invasion  of  the  Franks,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  extended  his  conquests  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Italy  The  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions  of  this  country  were  very  numerous  in  the 
two  centuries  which  followed  the  first  conquest  by  Al- 
boin.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Lombards,  as  of  most 
of  the  barbarian  conquerors,  to  parcel  out  their  territory. 
Over  the  divisions  chiefs  were  placed,  who  exercised 
a  mixed  authority,  civil  and  military,  having  subor¬ 
dinate  officers  under  them.  From  these  territorial 
I  divisions  arose  the  Italian  titles  of  nobility.  The  duke- 
I  doms  became  sovereignties  under  their  dukes,  and  us 
[  such,  occupy  an  important  place  in  Italian  history. 

The  Lombards  were  slow  in  changing  their  rude 
habits  for  those  which  are  acquired  by  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement.  They  engaged  in  neither  com¬ 
merce  nor  agriculture.  When  they  were  not  occupied 
in  wars,  councils,  or  domestic  broils,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  feasting  and  hunting.  Among  the 
amusements,  new  to  the  Italians,  was  hawking.  The 
hawk,  or  falcon,  wtft?  capable  of  receiving  a  tuition 
which  enabled  it  to  know  the  voice  and  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  its  master  while  moving  in  the  air.  The 
noble  Lombard  regarded  his  falconry  and  the  use  of 
his  sword  as  equally  valuable  accomplishments. 

There  are  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  a  thick  veil  appears  to  overspread  the  earth ; 
when  all  authentic  documents  and  impartial  witnesses 
disappear,  and  we  have  no  clew  by  which  to  trace  the 
course  of  events.  The  seventh  century  is  one  of  those 
periods.  During  this  time,  the  historians  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  are  silent.  Vast  revolutions  were 
in  preparation,  or  drawing  toward  their  catastrophe, 
without  any  recorded  facts  which  exhibit  their  progres¬ 
sive  steps.  The  principal  historical  luminary  of  the 
West,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours.  Ilis  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  is  brought  down  to  the  year  591,  four  years 
before  his  death,  is  a  confused  narrative,  showing  a 
writer  of  great  ignorance  and  bigotry  ;  yet  this  is  the 
only  source  from  which  we  can  gather  any  knowledge 
of  the  manners,  opinions,  and  forms  of  government 
which  prevailed  during  the  period  of  which  he  treats. 
After  Gregory,  another  nuthor,  far  more  barbarous  nnd 
more  concise,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  be  Frede - 
gairc,  continued  the  history  of  the  Franks  to  the  year 
Gil.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  has  shed  a  feeble  light, 
not  only  upon  Gaul,  but  upon  Germany,  Italy,  nnd 
Spain.  After  Fredegnire,  nothing  is  to  be  found  which 
deserves  the  name  of  history,  till  the  time  of  Chnrle- 
magne.  A  century  and  a  half  passed  awny,  during 
which  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  Western 
Europe,  except  wlmt  is  furnished  by  dates  and  con¬ 
jectures. 

This  long  and  almost  unknowm  period  was  not, 
however,  without  its  importance.  Italy  slowly  recovered 
from  its  culumitics.  The  Lombard  kings,  who  were 
at  first  elective,  and  afterward  hereditary,  showed 
some  respect  for  the  liberty  of  their  subjects,  whether 
of  Roman  or  Teutonic  origin.  Their  laws,  considered 
as  the  laws  of  a  barbarous  people,  were  wise  and 
equitable.  Their  dukes,  or  provincial  rulers,  early 
acquired  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  independence,  which 
induced  them  to  seek  support  in  the  aflection  of  their 
subjects.  The  population  of  Italy  began  once  more 
to  increase  :  the  ruce  of  the  conquerors  took  root,  and 
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throve  in  the  soil  without  entirely  superseding  that  of 
the  conquered  natives,  whose  language  still  prevailed. 
The  rural  districts  were  cultivated  anew,  nnd  the  towns 
rebuilt.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  Lombards,  that  they 
did  not  permit  the  priesthood  to  take  part  in  political 
affairs.  The  church  of  Rome  had  not  established  its 
pow'er  among  them.  The  character  of  the  Lombards 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  most  of  the  other 
barbarous  nations  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Europe. 

During  the  reign  of  Astulphus,  (A.  D.  751  to  756,) 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  reached  the  summit  of 
its  greatness.  He  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  erected  it  into  a  new  dukedom.  He  then  marched 
against  Rome,  which  was,  at  that  time,  nominally  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  but  really  governed  by 
the  pope.  Alarmed  at  his  danger,  the  pontiff,  Stephen, 
applied  for  aid  to  the  emperor ;  but  finding  that  the 
Byzantine  court  cared  little  for  Italy,  he  negotiated 
with  Pepin,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingrun 
dynasty  in  France.  Pepin  immediately  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  besieged  Astulphus  in 
Pavia,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase  peace,  bv  the 
cession  not  only  of  the  places  which  he  had  seized  in 
the  Roman  dukedom,  but  also  by  the  transfer  of  the 
exarchate  and  the  territories  of  Ailcona  to  the  holy 
see.  Pepin  withdrew  from  Ituly,  but  Astulphus  was 
so  reluctant  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  a 
second  invasion  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
work.  Astulphus  once  more  submitted,  but  secretly 
resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  more  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Before  his  preparations  were  completed,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  nnd  the 
Lombard  kingdom  became  distracted  by  a  disputed 
succession. 

By  the  interference  of  the  pope,  the  Lombard  crown 
was  awarded  to  Desiderius.  This  monarch  subse¬ 
quently  found  himself  exposed  to  the  jenlousy  of  the 
pope,  and  attempted  to  strengthen  his  influence  by 
giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Charles  nnd  Carlo- 
man,  the  sons  of  Pepin.  This  step  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Lombard  monarchy.  Charles  divorced  his  wife, 
and  Desiderius  in  revenge,  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  pope  to  anoint  Curloman’s  children  monarchs  of 
the  Franks.  Adrian  I.,  who  then  occupied  the  pon¬ 
tifical  chair,  steadily  refused.  Desiderius  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  the  pope,  unable  to  make  any  resist¬ 
ance,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Charles, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army,  nnd,  after  a  brief 
war,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  I^ombards,  by 
the  capture  of  Pavin,  A.  I).  774.  Desiderius  und  his 
family  were  sent  to  France,  where  they  died  in  obscu¬ 
rity  ;  and  Charles  the  conqueror,  better  known  as 
Charlemagne ,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLV. 

A.  D.  800  to  1849. 

The  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom.  —  Lom¬ 
bardi/  —  Milan  —  Frederic  Ilarbarossa  — 
7 Vie  Lombard  League — Republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  —  The  Dukes  of  Milan  —  The 
Austrian  Dominions. 

This  division  of  the  present  Austrian  empire  com¬ 
prises  the  north-eastern  part  of  Italy,  including  the 
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ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  the  Milanese  ter¬ 
ritory,  anil  Venice.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol,  east  by  the  Adriatic,  south  and  west  by 
(he  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  is  a  level  country,  watered 
by  the  l’o  and  its  tributary  streams.  The  soil  is  gen¬ 
erally  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  western  portion 
contains  several  beautiful  lakes,  as  Como,  Maggiore, 
Gardo,  &c.  This  kingdom  comprises  eighteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles,  and  four  million 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

After  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  had 
been  subdued  by  Charlemagne  and  annexed  to  the 
great  Frankish  empire,  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  golden  diadem  worn  by  the 
monarch  of  this  country  was  called  the  iron  crown ,  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  a  slender  hoop  of  iron, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  from  a  nail  of  tho  true 
cross.  It  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  town  of  Monza, 
which  has  a  prescriptive  claim  to  the  possession  of  this 
celebrated  relic  of  antiquity. 

From  the  year  900  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  history  of  Northern  Italy  is  lost ;  there 
were  no  historians,  or  their  writings  have  perished. 
During  this  period,  the  cities  in  this  quarter  appear  to 
nave  grown  rich  and  populous ;  most  of  them  were 
surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  strong  citadels. 
Compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  cities  was  very  great,  and  the  castles  and  strong¬ 
holds  were  more  numerous  than  even  in  Germany. 
What  was  the  exact  state  of  dependence  on  the  German 
empire  at  this  time  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  sentiments 
of  republican  freedom  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  and 
been  extensively  diffused  during  the  tenth  century. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  elected  their  own  magis¬ 
trates  and  bishops,  and  this  privilege  led  them  to  con¬ 
clude  that  all  just  political  power  emanated  from  the 
people. 

There  appear  to  have  been  many  wars  and  revolu¬ 
tions  in  Northern  Italy  during  this  obscure  period  of 
history.  The  claims  of  the  German  emperors  to  the 
sovereignty  of  this  country  were  continued,  though  the 
utmost  military  force  of  the  empire  was  incompetent 
to  enforce  them.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  the  first  emperor  who  violated  the  charter 
granted  by  his  predecessors,  by  attempting  to  establish 
absolute  power  in  the  Italian  cities.  Milan  was,  at  this 
lime,  the  most  important  city  in  Lombardy.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor,  who 
raised  a  large  army,  and  invaded  Italy  A.  I).  1158. 
He  laid  siege  to  Milan,  which  was  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  by  famine.  Frederic  disregarded  the  conditions 
of  the  surrender,  and  behaved  with  great  tyranny. 
The  Milanese  revolted.  The  city  was  again  besieged, 
and  reduced  by  famine.  Frederic  took  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants  by  utterly 
destroying  Milan,  leaving  not  one  stone  upon  another, 
A.  D.  1162. 

Other  Italian  cities  also  fell  the  severities  of  the 
emperor;  some  were  given  to  the  flames,  others  were 
abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  German  soldiery. 
These  outrages  led  to  the  Lombard  league,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  cities  of  this  country  combined  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor,  A.  I).  1167. 
The  Milanese  received  assistance  from  their  neighbors  ; 
their  city  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  was  soon  pre¬ 
pared  to  resist  the  armies  of  Frederic.  The  whole  of 
that  emperor’s  reign,  from  1152  to  1190,  was  devoted 
u  a  ruinous  and  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Lombards. 


He  crossed  the  Alps  six  times  with  large  armies.  In 
1176,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  between  the  Milan¬ 
ese  and  the  army  of  Frederic,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Milan.  At  first,  the  imperial  troops  had  the  advantage  ; 
but  a  body  of  nine  hundred  young  Milanese,  seeing 
the  battle  about  to  be  lost,  fell  on  their  knees,  uttered 
a  prayer  to  Heaven,  and  then  rushed  desperately  upon 
the  enemy.  This  example  animated  their  countrymen, 
and  turned  the  tide  of  victory.  The  Germans  were 
completely  overthrown ;  the  emperor  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  escaped  across  the  Alps  in  disguise. 

A  truce  of  six  years  followed,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  Frederic  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Lombard  republics,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  annual  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Thus,  after  a  desolating  war  of  a  third  of  a  century, 
the  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  Milan,  Bologna,  Modena, 
Parma,  Pavia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Ferrara,  Venice,  Lodi,  Novara,  Como,  Vorcelli,  and 
some  others,  threw  olf  their  dependence  upon  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  This  treaty  was  made  at  Con¬ 
stance,  in  Switzerland,  June  25,  1183,  and  deserves 
notice  as  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  treaty 
between  a  monarch  and  his  subjects,  in  which  the 
right  of  independent  self-government  was  established. 

Various  forms  of  popular  government  were  adopted 
in  the  Lombard  cities.  The  people  sought  security 
against  the  abuse  of  power  in  frequent  election  and 
rotation  in  office.  But  sudden  and  violent  revolutions 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  guard  against  these, 
the  expedient  of  an  annual  chief  magistrate  was  adopted 
in  most  cities.  This  officer  was  named  the  podesta , 
and  he  exercised  military  and  judicial  power  almost 
amounting  to  despotism.  Councils  of  citizens  were 
sometimes  chosen  to  regulate  or  control  the  authority 
of  the  podesta;  but  the  Italians  were  never  able  to 
balance  political  power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
themselves  against  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  legis¬ 
lative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  authorities  were 
so  united  in  the  same  individual  or  body,  that  no  check 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  existed,  and  the  arbitrary  use 
of  power  was  inevitable.  The  contests  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Gkibellines  tended  still  further  to  introduce  fac¬ 
tions  and  animosities.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  political  communities  in 
Italy,  exercising  the  right  of  government  independently 
of  each  other ;  and  the  transactions  of  these  separate 
states  render  the  history  of  this  period  a  confused  mass 
of  details,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
connected  narrative. 

The  wars  between  these  communities  were  carried 
on  by  bodies  of  militia,  and  all  the  population  of  the 
cities  had  a  military  organization.  In  every  city  there 
was  a  heavy  car  drawn  by  oxen,  called  the  carroccio , 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  flags  and 
armorial  insignia  of  the  place.  A  tall  stafT  was  raised 
in  the  middle  of  the  car,  on  which  the  standard  was 
hoisted  ;  and  an  altar  was  placed  in  front,  at  which  the 
priest  daily  performed  religious  ceremonies.  In  the 
rear  were  seated  the  trumpeters,  who  sounded  the 
charge  or  retreat.  The  carroccio  was  held  sacred,  and 
regarded  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  troops,  who  all 
felt  it  a  duty  to  do  their  utmost  for  its  defence. 

Milan  was  regarded  as  the  leading  city  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  had  several  minor  cities  and  villages  attached 
to  its  government.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Milan 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  —  a  larger 
population  than  it  possesses  at  the  present  day.  Its 
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well-paved  streets  and  well-built  houses,  its  stone 
bridges,  its  public  monuments,  and  its  palaces,  gave  it 
an  appearance  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  cities 
in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe.  Its  territory,  which 
included  Pavia,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  and  Como,  beside  one 
hundred  and  fifty  villages  and  as  many  castles,  main¬ 
tained  a  bodv  of  eight  hundred  knights,  and  could  raise 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  The 
population  of  Milan  consisted  of  Guelf  and  Ghibclline 
nobles,  with  their  followers,  and  of  merchants,  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  laborers.  For  a  long  time,  the  two  noble  fami¬ 
lies  of  Visconti  and  Della  Torre  contended  for  the 
chief  influence  in  this  city.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Visconti  were  almost  the  abso¬ 
lute  sovereigns  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies.  They 
ruled  over  sixteen  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  had  been 
independent  republics,  and  threatened  to  become  mas¬ 
ters  of  Florence.  Pope  Urban  V.  attempted  to  oppose 
the  usurpations  of  these  rulers,  who  were  extending 
their  power  into  Tuscany.  He  issued  a  bull  of  excom¬ 
munication  against  them.  Barnabas  Visconti,  to  whom 
the  pope’s  legate  presented  the  bull,  ordered  that  mes¬ 
senger  to  cat  the  parchment  document  with  its  strings 
and  leaden  seals,  which  the  legale  was  compelled  to 
do  with  a  sword  at  his  throat. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  through 
the  influence  of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  the  Milanese 
territory  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  conferred  on  a 
|  prince  of  the  Visconti.  The  sovereignty  passed  by 
marriage  to  Francesco  Sforza,  who,  from  the  condition 
of  a  common  laborer,  rose  by  his  talents  and  courage 
I  to  be  duke  of  Milan.  When  the  family  became  ex- 
I  tinct,  Milan  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor 
j  Charles  V. ;  and  it  was  governed  as  a  dependency  of 
j  the  Spanish  monarchy  till  the  year  1700,  when  it  be- 
!  came  absorbed  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

Austria  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Milanese 
'  territory  till  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  In 
1706,  a  French  army,  under  Bonaparte,  invaded  the 
north  of  Italy.  Within  two  years,  he  made  himself 
master  of  nearly  all  the  large  cities,  and  established 
the  French  power  throughout  the  peninsula.  The 
Venetian  territory,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  that  of  Modena, 
and  a  portioq  of  the  Papal  States,  were  formed  into  a 
new  government,  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which, 
after  Napoleon  became  emperor,  was  transformed  into 
j  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  crown  was  assumed  by 
Napoleon,  but  the  government  was  administered  by 
his  son-in-law,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  as  viceroy.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  territories  of  Milan, 
Mantua,  Venice,  and  the  Valteline,  were  assigned  to 
Austria  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  These  constitute 
the  Lomhardo-Venetian  kingdom.  The  Austrian  rule 
was  detested  by  the  Italians,  and  in  IMS,  shortly  after 
the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  from  France,  they  rose 
in  insurrection,  and  expelled  the  Austriun  garrisons  from 
Milan,  Venice,  and  other  cities.  They  were  unable, 
however,  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  dominiou  was  restored  in  the  following  year. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  this  part  of  the  Austrian  terri¬ 
tory,  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po.  It 
is  connected  bv  canals  with  the  Lakes  of  Como  and 
Maggiore.  It  is  a  city  of  splendid  architecture,  but 
has  no  antique  structures,  the  ancient  city  having  been 
totally  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  we  have 
already  stated.  The  Duomo ,  or  Cathedral  of  Milan, 
is  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice  of  white  marble.  The 
great  theatre  of  the  Scala  is  esteemed  the  finest  in 


Italy.  Several  of  the  squares  of  Milan  are  very  spa¬ 
cious.  The  population  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 
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View  in  Venice. 


Venice  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the 
world.  Its  situation  is  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other 
great  city.  It  surpassed  all  other  cities  of  the  middle 
ages  for  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its  mnritime 
grandeur.  It  has  been  no  less  distinguished  for  its 
singular  government  and  its  peculiar,  self-devoted  pol¬ 
icy.  It  is  the  only  capital  city  of  Europe  that  was  not 
entered  by  an  enemy  from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  it 
preserved  the  name  of  a  republic  longer  than  any  other 
city  or  nation  in  the  world. 

This  city  is  built  in  the  sea,  near  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  On  those  shores  dwelt,  in 
ancient  times,  a  tribe  called  the  Hencti ,  or  Veneti. 
Their  descendants  continued  to  bear  this  name  in  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  Goths,  under  Alnric,  invaded 
Italy.  To  escape  from  the  ravages  of  these  invaders, 
the  Veneti  fled  to  the  marshes  and  sandy  islets  of  the 
Adriatic,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  many  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  that  gulf. 
Here  they  founded  two  small  towns  called  Riroalto  or 
Rialto  and  Malamocco.  In  this  rcrt"eat  they  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  difficulty  of  approaching  their  aliodcs. 
The  distance  from  the  shore  secured  them  from  ene¬ 
mies  on  land,  and  the  shallow  ness  of  the  water  hindered 
the  approach  of  ships  from  the  sea. 

These  people  were  first  employed  in  making  salt 
and  in  fishing.  The  sea  was  their  only  resource,  and 
they  soon  engaged  in  mnritime  traffic.  As  early  os 
the  seventh  century,  the  Venetians  wen1  known  as 
traders  at  Constantinople,  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Egypt 
In  the  year  809,  Venice  had  increased  so  much  that  it 
occupied  ninety  small  islands,  all  of  which  were  con¬ 
nected  by  bridges.  In  8^8,  a  fleet  of  Venetian  mer¬ 
chantmen  were  driven,  by  n  storm,  into  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  In  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  their 
deliverance,  the  crews  obtained  the  body  of  St.  Mark, 
or  what  was  believed  to  be  such  and  transported  it  to 
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their  city.  This  apostle  thus  became  the  tutelary  saint 
■>f  Venice. 


Venetian  Fishermen. 


The  Venetians,  from  their  situation,  became  expert 
navigators,  and  extended  their  trading  v  oyages  into 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  established 
mercantile  factories  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  where 
they  obtained  commercial  privileges  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  By  these  means,  the  city  increased  in  wealth, 
population,  and  influence.  The  authority  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  soon  extended  beyond  the  islands  round  the  Rialto, 
and  successive  conquests  added  territories  in  Istria  and 
Dalmatia  to  the  rising  empire.  As  early  as  the  wars 
with  the  Saracens,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Venetians 
had  become  skilled  in  naval  warfare  by  their  struggles 
with  the  piratical  fleets  which  then  infested  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  In  997,  the  cities  of  Dalmatia  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  this  people. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  government  at  Venice  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  republican.  As  early  as  the  year 
G97,  the  inhabitants  elected  their  chief  magistrate,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  title  of  dope,  the  Venetian  word  for 
duke.  This  privilege  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperor,  Leontius,  who,  at  that  time,  exercised  a 
nominal  sovereignty  over  the  territories  on  the  Adriatic. 
There  was  a  legislative  power  residing  in  the  people, 
and  an  executive  power  vested  in  a  body  of  nobles  or 
leading  men.  The  early  political  history  of  Venice  is 
marked  by  a  succession  of  violent  tumults  arising  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  executive  power  on  one  hand, 
nnd  the  vindictive  reaction  of  the  people  on  the  other, 
'['he  crusades  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  Venice,  and  made  it  not  only  the  richest,  hut  most 
powerful  city  in  Lombardy,  where  almost  all  the  wealth 
of  the  East  was  concentrated.  It  was  owing  principally 
to  the  Venetians,  that  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
crusaders  in  1204.  A  part  of  that  city  and  its  territory 
were,  in  consequence,  added  to  the  Venetian  dominions. 
The  doge,  who  had  before  this  assumed  the  title  of 
duke  of  Dalmatia ,  was  now  styled  duke  of  Three 
Eighths  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  a  singular,  but  not 
inaccurate  title.  The  power  and  commerce  of  the 
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Venetians  were  subsequently  augmented  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Candia,  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipel¬ 
ago,  and  the  Ionian  group,  and  the  establishment  of 
commercial  houses  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

The  naval  superiority  and  maritime  taste  of  the 
Venetians  were  exemplified  by  a  remarkable  state  cerc- 
mony,  annually  performed  on  the  festival  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion.  This  was  called  the  Marriage  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  doge,  with  a  splendid  train  of  attendants,  and  every 
accompaniment  of  pomp  and  parade,  went  on  board 
the  Bucentaur,  or  state  galley,  and  threw  a  ring  into 
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the  sea  with  great  formalities.  By  this  ceremony,  the 
republic  was  considered  to  have  espoused  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the 
twelfth  century,  during  the  wars  of  Frederic  Barbn- 
rossa,  when  Pope  Alexander  III.  made  a  formal  grant 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the  republic 
of  Venice,  in  return  for  services  rendered  by  that 
power  to  the  pontiff;  it  ceased  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  in  1797. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  col¬ 
lege  of  nobles  or  tribunes  who  shared  the  government 
with  the  doge,  and  had  been  elected  annually,  made 
an  effort  to  perpetuate  their  power.  A  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  was  made  by  the  people,  but  the  government 
prevailed,  and  declared  that  the  membeys  who  then 
composed  the  grand  council  should  hold  their  places 
during  life,  and  be  succeeded  in  office  by  their  descend¬ 
ants,  without  the  formality  of  an  election.  Thus  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  was  introduced  into  the  republic. 
Conspiracies  and  insurrections  were  the  first  fruits  of 
this  change  in  the  government,  nnd  in  1311  the  cele¬ 
brated  Council  of  Ten  was  established.  This  was  a 
secret  conclave,  which  employed  spies  and  informers, 
and  ruled  the  state  by  terror  and  mystery.  Secret 
denunciations  were  received  from  anonymous  accusers 
and  informers,  who  dropped  their  letters  into  a  box 
styled  the  Lion's  Mouth.  This  detestable  establish¬ 
ment  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
finally  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  state. 

From  the  origin  of  Venice  to  its  overthrow',  it  bore 
the  name  of  a  republic ;  yet  its  government  in  latter 
times  was  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  Its  social  state 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  its  political  constitution. 
The  citizens  of  the  republic  were  divided  into  five 
classes.  First  were  the  nobles,  thirteen  hundred  in 
number,  though  not  all  of  the  same  rank.  They  com¬ 
prised  four  classes.  The  highest  comprehended  the 
descendants  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  election  of 
the  first  doge,  in  the  sixth  century  ;  those,  of  course 
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were  the  oldest' noble  families  in  Europe.  The  second 
rank  consisted  of  those  who  were  of  the  grand  council 
when  that  body  became  perpetual  and  hereditary  in 
1310.  The  names  of  those  were  inscribed  in  a  book 
called  the  Golden  Volume ,  in  which  also  the  names  of 
their  descendants  were  recorded.  The  third  rank 
comprehended  those  who  purchased  nobility  and  hered¬ 
itary  rights  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  thousand  Vene¬ 
tian  ducats,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  at  a  time  when  the  government  was  in  great 
need  of  money.  The  fourth  rank  consisted  of  counts 
and  marquises,  who  bore  these  titles,  but  enjoyed  no 
political  distinction,  and  were  not  employed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  fifth  rank  comprehended  all  other 
persons,  whose  vocation  was  to  obey,  and  never  to  act, 
speak,  or  think  on  public  affairs,  but  as  they  were  corn- 
mantled.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  founded  upon  no  principle  of  equality. 
The  aristocracy  exercised  all  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  doge  had  very  little  executive  power. 

The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  thu.com me r- 
cial  rivals  of  Venice.  They  engaged  in  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  and  long-continued  wars,  in  which  many  naval 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success.  The  war  of 
Chioggia,  in  1378,  brought  Venice  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  Genoese  blockaded  the  city,  and  its  surrender 
appeared  inevitable  ;  but  the  Venetians  rescued  them¬ 
selves  by  immense  efforts  of  courage  and  perseverance. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  seized  with 
an  ambition  of  conquering  Northern  Italy.  This  in¬ 
volved  them  in  new  wars,  which,  though  prosperous 
lor  a  time,  ultimately  plunged  them  into  great  embar¬ 
rassment  and  suffering.  At  this  period,  the  republic 
was  powerful  and  prosperous  in  a  high  degree.  The 
commercial  capital  of  Venice  equaled  thirty  millions 
of  dollars;  the  real  estate,  twenty  millions;  the  ships 
amounted  to  over  three  thousand,  and  the  sailors  10 
twenty  thousand.  The  doge,  Mocenigo,  who  died  at 
this  time,  advised  the  government  not  to  go  to  war  with 
Milan,  a  city  from  which  the  Venetians  ob'ained  every 
year  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  the  profits  of  trade. 
”  Vou  may  become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  by  remaining  at  peace,”  said  the  doge ;  “  but  war, 
unjust  war,  will  inevitably  lead  to  ruin.  You  have  men 
of  probity  and  experience  among  you :  choose  one  of 
them,  but  beware  of  Francis  Foscari.  If  he  is  doge, 
you  will  have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty  and 
dishonor.” —  Mocenigo  died,  and  Foscari  was  elected. 

As  Mocenigo  had  predicted,  a  war  with  Milan  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  Venetians  conquered,  and  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  several  territories  on  the  north  of  the  Po.  The 
members  of  the  reigning  families  whom  they  subdued, 
were  carried  to  Venice,  and  put  to  death,  as  the  most 
certain  mode  of  preventing  revolt.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Venetians  proved  lenient  masters,  and  that 
the  conquered  people  lost  nothing  by  the  change  of 
sovereignty.  The  Venetian  territory,  on  the  continent, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  River  Adda,  and  from 
the  Po  to  the  Alps,  comprising  the  cities  of  Verona, 
Padua,  Vicenza,  Bassano,  Feltre,  Belluno,  Friuli,  Bres¬ 
cia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema.  In  addition  to  these  con¬ 
quests,  the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Cyprus  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  republic  in  1  486,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  Catharine  Cornaro,  a  Venetian 
lady,  the  widow  of  James,  king  of  that  island.  Venice 
then  became  the  commanding  political  power  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  its  citizens  the  most  civilized  people  on 
earth  —  not  only  opulent  and  energetic,  but  devoted  to 


the  arts  ami  sciences.  Otner  states  made  trie  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Venice  their  model,  und  even  solicited 
Venetian  counsellors  and  leaders.  But  the  seeds  of 
decay  and  ruin  were  lurking  in  the  midst  of  this  power 
and  splendor.  The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  drew  her  into  the  convulsive  politics  of  Italy,  and 
led  the  way  to  irretrievable  disasters.  From  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fortunes  of  the  republic 
began  to  decline.  Her  political  wisdom  degenerated 
into  petty  prudence  und  cunning.  Her  wars  and  polit¬ 
ical  entanglements  materially  reduced  her  population 
and  wealth.  The  Venetian  commerce  was  destroyed 
by  a  change  in  the  route  of  trade  to  the  East,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  threw  the  commerce  of 
the  East  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  Turks,  after  capturing  Constantinople  in  1153, 
conquered,  by  degrees,  all  the  Venetian  possessions  in 
the  Archipelago  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  In 
1571,  they  subdued  Cyprus,  and  in  1699,  Cundia.  From 
this  time,  Venice  took  little  part  in  general  politics,  and 
was  satisfied  with  preserving  her  antiquated  cona'itu- 
tion,  and  her  territories  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  in  1796,  put  mi 
end  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  It  was  compelled  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  and  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom, 
as  already  related.  It  became  involved  in  the  agita¬ 
tions  which  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  and 
having  revolted  from  Austria,  sustained  a  long  and 
rigorous  siege,  which  terminated  by  its  surrender 
August  22,  1849. 


Venice  is  still  a  magnificent  city,  though  for  many 
years  it  Ims  been  declining.  No  place  in  the  world  is 
more  remarkably  situated.  It  appears  to  rise  out  of 
the  sen,  to  the  eye  of  the  distnnt  spectator.  It  has  no 
streets,  but  is  traversed  by  an  infinite  number  of  canals, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  sail  in  gondolas.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  city  exhibits  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Gothic 
and  Saracenic.  The  bridge  of  the  Rialto  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  feet  long. 
The  Square  of  St.  Mark  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
Italy.  Fine  paintings  are  abundant  in  this  city.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLVI I. 

Parma.  —  Modena.  —  Massa.  —  Lucca. 

The  duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Massa,  lying 
in  a  group  together,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  are  nomi- 
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nally  independent,  but  the  influence  of  Austria  1ms 
been  predominant  in  all. 

Parma  lies  south  of  the  Milanese,  between  Modena 
and  the  Sardinian  territory.  This  city,  and  Placentia, 
or  Piacenza,  were  long  in  possession  of  the  popes ; 
hut,  toward  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  they  became 
republics.  Civil  wars,  and  the  quarrels  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghihcllines,  caused  them  to  fluctuate  be¬ 
tween  one  master  and  another;  and,  in  1512,  Pope 
Julius  II.  established  his  authority  over  these  cities. 
Pope  Paul  111.  gave  them  to  his  son,  Lewis  Farnese,  from 
whose  descendants  they  passed  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
In  1805,  they  were  united  to  the  French  empire.  Af¬ 
ter  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  they  were  given,  by 
i  the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  Maria  Louisa,  his  wife; 
she  being  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  As 
sovereign  of  these  territories,  she  took  the  title,  of 
duchess  of  Parma;  and  died  in  1847. 

Modena  lies  between  Parma  und  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tories.  It  has  belonged  successively  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  Venetians,  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  other  powers.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Este,  which 
reigned  at  Ferrara.  In  1796,  it  was  united  to  the  Cis¬ 
alpine  republic;  and  afterward  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  In  1814,  it  was  assigned  to  the  archduke  Fran¬ 
cis  of  Au^ria. — The  small  city  of  Massa  was  once  a 
dependency  of  Modena;  hut  its  territory  was  added  to 
the  principality  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  which  was 
governed,  during  the  time  of  the  French  empire,  by 
Eliza  Bacciochi,  the  sister  of  Napoleon.  It  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  1814. — ‘Lucca  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but  it 
became  gradually  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
German  emperors,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  erected  it 
into  a  duchy  in  1316.  Its  government  was  often 
changed,  but  it  preserved  its  freedom  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  till  the  time  of  Napoleon,  who  gave  it 
to  his  sister  Eliza.  In  1815,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
ducal  family  of  Parma ;  and  in  1847,  it  was  annexed  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLVIII. 

A.  D.  1000  to  1849. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. —  Origin  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  —  Sardinia  —  Genoa  — 
Modern  Revolutions. 

Tms  kingdom  comprises  not  only  the  island  of  that 
name,  hut  the  continental  territories  of  Piedmont, 
( lenoa,  and  Savoy.  The  continental  portion  is  hounded 
north  by  Switzerland,  east  by  Lombardy,  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  France.  The  Island  of 
Sardinia  lies  to  the  south  of  Corsica,  about  midway 
between  Italy  and  Africa.  The  whole  kingdom  com¬ 
prises  ubout  twenty-nine  thousand  square  miles,  and 
contains  four  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  Savoy,  the  south  part  of  Piedmont, 
and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  arc  mountainous,  hut  the 
central  portion  of  Piedmont  consists  of  a  level  plain, 
watered  by  the  Po  and  its  tributaries.  The  Island  of 
Sardinia  is  mountainous,  with  a  tolerably  fertile  soil, 
but  badly  cultivated. 

The  house  of  Savoy,  now  the  reigning  family  in 
this  kingdom,  ranks  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 
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may  ho  traced  to  Humbert,  a  chief  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  counts  of  Savoy  obtained  their  territo¬ 
ries  by  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
the  Frankish  monarchy,  and  other  governments  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  1482,  the  house  of  Savoy  acquired, 
by  marriage,  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
which  caused  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  at  a  later  period,  to 
assume  the  title  of  King  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem. 
V  ictor  Amadeus  II.,  duke  of  Savoy,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1/1.1,  he  was  allowed  to  add  the  Island  of  Sicily  to 
his  continental  dominions,  with  the  title  of  king.  In 
1720,  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  this  island  for 
Sardinia,  which,  since  that  period,  has  given  its  name 
to  the  kingdom. 

Sardinia  was  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Greeks  culled  this  island  Ichnou - 
sa  und  Sandaliot.is ,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  the  human  foot.  The  Romans  expelled  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  hut  found  the  island  so  unhealthy  that  they 
made  little  attempt  to  improve  it.  The  Vandals  con¬ 
quered  it  in  the  seventh  century  :  the  Pisans  and  Ge¬ 
noese  succeeded  them  in  the  eleventh.  In  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  the  pope  obtained  a  cession  of  the 
island  from  the  Pisans,  hut  it  did  not  long  remain 
attached  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  James  II.,  king 
of  Arragon  took  possession  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  continued  under  the  government  of  Spain 
till  1708,  when  the  British  seized  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1720,  it  was 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  above  stated. 

The  history  of  Genoa  is  more  interesting  and  rich  in 
historical  events  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
Sardinian  monarchy.  When  the  power  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  I'fiy  was  overthrown  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Carlovingian  race,  in  the  tenth  century,  Genoa 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  republic,  and  first  attracted  notice 
by  its  wars  with  the  Saracens,  who  had  tuken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  largo  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  Till 
the  eleventh  century,  it  appears  to  have  been  politically 
connected  with  Lombardy.  The  situation  of'  the  city 
was  favorable  for  commerce,  and  it  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  Lcvunt,  even  earlier  than  Venice.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Genoa  appears  in  the  crusades,  and 
conspicuously  in  the  commerce  of  the  East.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  century,  its  government  extended 
over  Montferrat,  Monaco,  Nice,  Marseilles,  nearly  all 
the  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  Island  of  Corsica.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  Genoese  on  the  continent  gave  rise 
to  violent  contentions  with  their  rivals  of  Pisa,  who 
were  then  powerful  at  sea.  This  quurrcl  lasted  more 
than  two  centuries,  when  the  naval  strength  of  the 
Pisans  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Meloria,  in  1282. 
In  this  battle,  the  Pisan  fleet  was  captured,  and  eleven 
thousand  prisoners  carried  to  Genoa,  where  they  lan¬ 
guished  in  prison  for  many  years,  refusing  to  he  liber¬ 
ated  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  their  conquerors.  Pisa 
never  afterward  appeared  os  a  naval  power,  and  it/ 
harbor  was  ruined. 

Genoa  was  also  the  commercial  rival  of  Venice. 
The  Genoese  aided  the  Greeks  in  recovering  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  who  had  seized  it  by 
the  help  of  tho  Venetians.  For  this  service  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantino¬ 
ple, on  the  northern  pointof  the  Golden  Horn,  or  harbor 
of  thatcity.  Here  the  Genoese  strengthened  themselves 
by  fortifications,  and  extended  their  commerce  into  tho 
Bluck  Sea.  Their  principal  port  on  this  sea  was  Caffa, 
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in  the  Crimea,  from  which  they  received,  by  the  way 
of  the  Caspian,  the  products  of  the  Bast,  in  the  wars 
between  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  Genoese  sometimes 
equipped  fleets  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  carry¬ 
ing  forty  thousand  men.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  blockaded  Venice,  and  were  very  near  capturing 
the  city  ;  but  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  the  Vene¬ 
tians  recovered  their  superiority. 

The  commercial  prosperity,  power,  and  enterprise 
of  the  Genoese  were  such  thut,  had  they  adopted  a  wise 
colonial  system,  and  united  all  their  dependencies  by 
the  tie  of  a  common  interest,  they  might  have  main¬ 
tained  the  first  rank  among  the  commercial  nations  of 
Europe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  and  prevented 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  But 
they  exhausted  their  strength  by  a  profitless  contention 
with  their  rival,  Venice,  and  became  a  prey  to  civil 
discord  and  party  spirit.  By  pursuing  an  unwise  pol¬ 
icy,  they  lost  their  commerce  and  territories  in  the 
Levant ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the 
{  Genoese  power  rapidly  declined.  The  form  of  govern- 
!  ment  became  changed  from  republican  to  aristocratical, 
i  and  the  people  sometimes  submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke 
1  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  anarchy.  One  by  one, 
all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  were  lost.  Corsica, 
the  last  of  nli,  levolted  in  1730,  and  after  a  long  war 
for  its  independence,  was  united  to  Franco  in  1768. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  the  French  revolution, 
Genoa,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont  were  overrun  by  the 
French  armies.  Savoy  and  Genoa  were  for  a  time 
annexed  to  France  ;  but  after  various  changes,  these 
territories  were,  in  1811,  combined  with  Sardinia  into 
a  kingdom.  This  union  was  distasteful  to  the  Geno¬ 
ese,  who  sighed  for  their  ancient  independence.  Amid 
the  general  overturn  which  followed  the 'French  rev¬ 
olution  of  1848,  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia, 
attempted  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
revolutionary  party,  in  opposition  to  the  dominion  of 
Austria.  In  this  design  he  failed.  His  armies  were 
defeated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  son.  The  Genoese,  in  the  mean  time, 
attempted  to  establish  an  independent  government,  but 
without  success ;  and  the  Sardinian  authority  was 
restored. 

Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  occupies  a  spot  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine- 
clad  hills,  with  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance.  Turin 
is  regularly  built,  with  straight  and  spacious  streets, 
ornamented  with  lines  of  porticos,  and  opening  at 
their  terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding 
country.  The  architecture  of  the  city  is  very  showy, 
and  it  may  be  termed  a  city  of  palaces.  It  has,  also, 
several  fine  bridges  across  the  Po,  and  its  tributary', 
the  Dora.  The  population  of  Turin  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand. 

Genoa,  formerly  surnamed  the  Lordly ,  on  account 
of  its  wealth  and  its  magnificent  palaces,  now’  exhibits 
but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  The  main  street 
is  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  being  a  continued 
seriosof  palaces  and  magnificent  buildings.  The  other 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  dark.  Genoa 
has  still  some  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  rich 
velvets,  damusks,  and  satins.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  city  is  rocky  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  abounds 
with  handsome  villas  and  country  houses.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Genoa  is  about  eighty  thousand. 


Cagliari,  the  cnpital  of  the  Island  of  Snrdinia,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill-built,  and 
ill-paved.  The  population  is  about  thirty  thousand. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLIX. 

544  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1795. 

Corsica.  —  Ancient  Corsica  —  The  Carthagin¬ 
ians —  The  Rowans —  The  Byzantines  — 
The  Saracens —  The  Pisans —  The  Genoese 
—  King  Theodore  —  Conquest  by  the  Brit -  , 
ish  —  Annexation  of  Corsica  to  France. 

Corsica  lies  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  sep-  ! 
arated  by  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
fifty  in  breadth.  Its  distance  from  the  French  coast  is 
about  one  hundred  and  tw  enty'  miles,  and  from  the  const 
of  Italy  about  sixty.  The  face  of  the  island  is  much  1 
diversified.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  whole 
of  its  extent  from  north  to  south.  Fertile  valleys  ex¬ 
tend  from  this  ridge  to  the  east  and  west.  The  loftiest 
of  the  mountain  heights  nre  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  climate  is  mild, 
but  violent  storms  are  not  uncommon  iivthe  waiter 
months.  The  air  in  general  is  clear  ana  salubrious, 
though  in  certain  parts  there  are  marshy  spot*  produ¬ 
cing  unw  holesome  exhalations.  The  Romans  esteemed 
Corsica  an  unhealthy  region.  The  soil  is  rich,  but 
poorly  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  being  indolent  and 
careless  of  husbandry.  The  olive  grows  w  ild  here, 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Various 
sorts  of  grain  are  raised. 

The  ancient  Greeks  called  this  island  Ki/rnos ;  nnd 
according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  first  settled  by  a  body  of 
Phoceans  from  Asia  Minor,  w  ho  fled  liefore  the  con¬ 
quering  army  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  544  B.  C.  Of 
the  early  history  of  Corsica,  however,  we  have  hardly 
any  distinct  know  ledge.  The  troops  of  this  island  are 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  Carthaginian  armies 
in  Sicily  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  nnd  it  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Carthaginians  had  conquered  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  Corsica.  After  the  overthrow  of  Carthage, 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  Corsica,  and  imposi  d 
a  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wax  upon 
the  inhabitants  —  a  curious  fact,  which  serves  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  was  the  staple  production  of  the  island  in 
early  times.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  n  place 
of  banishment,  and  here  Seneca  spent  some  time  in 
exile. 

On  the  dow  nfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Corsica  w  as 
seized  by  the  Vandals,  nnd  subsequently  by  the  Goths. 
But  the  successes  of  Belisarius  compelled  the  latter  to 
abandon  the  island ;  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  exar¬ 
chate  of  Ravenna,  ns  a  dependency  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens 
conquered  this  island  ;  but  the  decline  of  their  pow  er  in 
the  west,  and  the  attacks  of  the  French  and  Armgon- 
esc  compelled  them  to  abandon  it,  and  Corsica  became 
the  subject  of  contention  between  the  pope  nnd  the 
republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  At  length,  the  Genoese, 
having  crushed  the  maritime  power  of  their  rivals  of 
Pisa,  made  themselves  masters  of  Corsica,  w  hich  they 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

In  1359,  a  national  assembly  of  the  Corsicans,  the 
first  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  istnnd. 
was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  domination 
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of  foreigners,  and  the  oppression  of  the  native  nobility, 
who,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  assumed  the  despotic 
authority  of  kings.  The  Genoese,  at  this  time,  held 
r.  considerable  part  of  the  island  in  subjection.  In 
other  parts,  the  Pisans  and  Arragonese  had  recovered 
portions  of  the  territory.  For  a  long  time,  the  Corsicans 
maintained  a  struggle  against  the  invaders.  At  inter¬ 
vals,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Genoese, 
the  Neapolitans,  the  Milanese,  and  the  French.  At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  placed  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  the  lord  of  Piombino,  by 
whom  the  island  was  sold  to  the  Bank  of  St.  George 
of  Genoa.  The  bank  officers  governed  Corsica  for 
some  years  ;  but  their  dominion  was  disliked  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  led  to  insurrections.  The  French, 
who  were  at  that  time  enemies  to  the  Genoese,  assisted 
the  Corsicans  in  breaking  their  chains,  and  a  furious 
war  devastated  the  island.  Neither  party  gave  the 
other  any  quarter,  and  such  as  escaped  the  sword 
in  battle,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Turkish  corsairs 
which  hovered  about  the  island.  These  destructive 
hostilities  continued  for  many  years.  The  Corsicans 
offered  this  island  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  but  he 
declined  the  gift.  They  next  applied  for  aid  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  but  without  success.  Still  they  continued  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  Genoese  for  the  independence 
of  their  country. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  in  1736,  when  a  ves¬ 
sel  arrived  at  Corsica  from  Tunis,  under  the  English 
flag,  laden  with  munitions  of  war,  clothing,  and 
money,  and  bringing  a  person  of  noble  exterior,  richly 
dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  who  professed  to  be  a 
grandee  of  various  countries,  and  made  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  promises  of  foreign  aid.  This  person  was 
Theodore,  baron  of  Neuhof  in  Westphalia,  a  French¬ 
man  by  birth,  who,  after  a  life  of  romantic  adventures, 
aspired  to  be  king  of  Corsica,  and  had  secretly  nego¬ 
tiated  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  island  for  that 
purpose.  The  Corsicans,  struck  with  his  personal 
appearance,  dazzled  by  his  promises,  and  looking  upon 
his  opportune  arrival  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  will¬ 
ingly  chose  him  for  their  king.  He  exercised  the  re¬ 
gal  power  for  some  months,  coined  money,  distributed 
patents  of  nobility,  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood, 
and,  to  display  his  firmness  in  the  maintenance  of  au¬ 
thority,  put  to  death  three  persons,  members  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  families.  Being  well  supported  by  the 
Corsicans  in  the  first  moments  of  their  enthusiasm,  he 
captured  several  fortresses  from  the  Genoese,  who  put  a 
price  upon  his  head.  But  as  his  promises  of  assistance 
from  foreign  countries  failed,  he  lost  popularity,  and 
was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  his  kingdom.  He 
visited  successively  Italy,  France,  and  Holland  ;  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  but  liberated  by  a 
Jew,  who  furnished  him  with  funds  to  fit  out  four  ships, 
with  which  he  appeared  off  Corsica  again,  A.  D.  1738. 

The  Genoese  had  by  this  time  obtained  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  French,  and  reconquered  a  great  part  of 
the  island.  Theodore  found  it  unsafe  to  land,  and 
withdrew.  The  whole  of  Corsica  submitted  to  the 
French  and  Genoese  in  1739.  Theodore  appeared 
off  the  island  a  third  time,  in  1742  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
showed  no  inclination  to  receive  him.  He  afterward 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt, 
btr  obtained  his  release  through  the  kind  interference 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  made  over  the  kingdom  of 
Corsica  for  the  security  of  his  creditors.  He  died  at 
London,  in  1756. 
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On  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  in  1742, 
the  Corsicans  rose  again  in  insurrection  against  the 
Genoese.  In  1745,  a  British  fleet  gave  them  some 
assistance  by  bombarding  the  city  of  Bastia,  which 
was  then  held  by  the  Genoese  forces.  The  Corsicans 
were  headed  by  General  Paoli,and  for  some  time  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  success.  At  last,  the  Genoese, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  subdue  the  island,  ceded  it 
to  the  French  in  1768,  the  same  year  in  which  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio  —  a  small  seaport 
in  the  south-western  part. 

I  he  French  quickly  reduced  the  Corsicans  to  sub¬ 
mission,  and  Paoli  fled  to  England.  The  French 
revolution,  in  1789,  gave  the  Corsicans  some  hope  of 
regaining  their  independence.  At  first,  the  island  was 
admitted  to  a  free  participation  in  the  common 
rights  of  French  citizens;  it  formed  a  department  of 
France,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  national  assembly. 
But  in  1793,  Paoli  and  some  other  leading  men,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French  con¬ 
vention,  declared  Corsica  independent  of  France,  and 
applied  to  the  British  for  assistance.  The  French  were 
driven  out  by  a  British  fleet  in  1794,  and  Corsica  was 
annexed  to  the  empire  of  Great  Britain.  A  constitu¬ 
tion  was  established,  and  the  government  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  British  viceroy.  The  Corsicans  and  the 
British,  however,  could  not  agree,  and  a  strong  party 
still  existed  in  the  island  favorable  to  the  French. 
After  a  possession  of  two  years,  the  British  abandoned 
Corsica,  in  1798,  and  it  was  reannexed  to  France,  in 
which  connection  it  still  remains. 

Bastia,  on  the  north-east  coast,  Ajaccio  on  the 
south-west,  and  Corte  in  the  interior,  are  the  chief 
towns  :  none  of  these  are  large.  The  Corsicans  par¬ 
take  somewhat  of  the  Italian  character  ;  but  they  are 
the  descendants  of  so  many  nations,  that  they  bear  no 
close  resemblance  to  any  of  the  races  around  them. 
They  are  impulsive  and  revengeful  in  temper,  and 
much  addicted  to  robbery  and  assassination.  Their 
courage  is  undoubted,  and  they  have  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  warrior  of  modern  times. 
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The  territory  belonging  to  the  government  of  mod¬ 
ern  Rome  comprises  the  central  part  of  Italy.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  the  Lombardo-Venetian  territory  ; 
east  by  the  Adriatic  and  Naples,  and  south  and  west 
by  Tuscany  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Italy,  and  was  once  the  most  populous 
region  in  Europe  ;  but  many  portions  of  it  are  now 
deserted,  or  covered  with  ruins.  The  southern  part 
comprises  ancient  Latium.  It  contains  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  two  million  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  overthrown,  the 
city  of  Rome  retained  the  forms  of  its  ancient  govern¬ 
ment,  but  fell  under  the  dominion  of  various  powers, 
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as  we  have  related  in  the  preceding  chnpters.  This 
part  of  its  history  is  enveloped  in  much  obscurity. 
At  length,  the  authority  of  the  popes  began  to  acquire 
i  preponderance  at  Rome,  and  the  annals  of  the  city 
I  become  more  distinct.  For  many  centuries,  its 
i  history  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  the  papal 
power,  nnd  it  is  impossible  to  separate  politics  from 
theology.  Small  and  obscure  beginnings  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  dominion,  nor  is  it  possible  to  fix 
the  precise  date  of  its  commencement.  The  worship  of 
images  threw  the  Byzantine  empire  into  great  convul¬ 
sions  in  the  eighth  century.  The  emperor  took  the 
sideof  the  Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers.  Gregory  111., 
bishop  of  Rome,  took  the  opposite  side,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  arouse  a  national  feeling  among  the  Ital¬ 
ians  against  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  emperor.  This 
was  a  movement  toward  independence.  The  Lom¬ 
bards  embraced  the  religious  pretext  to  expel  the  By¬ 
zantines  from  Italy  ;  but  the  pontiff,  finding  that  the 
conquerors  were  about  to  impose  their  own  yoke  upon 
him,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Franks.  Supported 
by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  maintained  the  independence  of  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  were  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  temporal 
princes.  The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins 
.it  this  point.  Adrian  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  the 
pontitr  who  first  combined  the  elements  of  the  papacy 
.nroa  system  —  A.  D.  772. 


Church  of  SL  Peter’*,  at  Rome. 


This  dominion  was  founded  upon  a  forgery.  Pepin 
-  ixl  Charlemagne,  having  been  favored  by  the  pope  in 
t'.e  establishment  of  their  power  in  France,  made  a 
grant  to  him  of  the  Roman  territories,  which  they  had 
I  wrested  from  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  To  secure 
nnd  give  a  color  of  justice  to  these  acquisitions,  the 
;  popes  produced  a  forged  deed,  which  purported  to  be 
from  the  hand  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  This  doc¬ 
ument  conferred  on  the  popes  the  sovereignty  over 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thus  the 
|  gift  of  the  French  monarch  was  made  to  appear  the 
l  restitution  of  ancient  possessions  ;  and  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  was  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  sanction  of  remote  antiquity.  The  forgery 
is  notorious,  and  is  now  admitted  even  by  Catholic 
writers ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  papal  power,  the 
donation  of  Constantine  was  universally  received  as  gen¬ 
uine,  nnd  it  was  long  regarded  as  the  legal  instrument 
bv  which  the  dominion  of  the  popes  was  established. 

At  first,  the  power  of  the  pope  was  subordinate  to 
ihat  of  the  emperor,  and  confined  within  very  narrow 


limits.  The  right  of  appointing  the  pope  was  vested  , 
in  the  emperor;  but  the  power  of  the  former  constant- 
i  Iv  increased,  till  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  | 
emperors  was  almost  annihilated.  For  a  long  time, 
political  power  in  Italy  was  unsettled  ;  a  great  struggle 
arose  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  Gcrma-  , 
ny.  The  feudal  lords  of  Italy  aimed  at  independence,  , 
and  the  large  cities  tried  to  establish  freedom.  Some¬ 
times  the  emperor  combined  with  the  pope  against  the 
people  of  Rome.  Sometimes  rival  popes  struggled 
tor  the  supremacy.  The  papal  authority  greatly 
nourished  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ; 
but  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.,  (A.  D.  10-48,)  the  popes 
employed  every  means  which  ambition  could  suggest 
to  render  their  dominion  complete  and  universal 
They  not  only  aspired  to  the  character  of  supreme  j 
legislators  in  the  church,  but  asserted  themselves  to  1 
be  the  lords  of  the  universe,  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  i 
of  empires,  and  supreme  rulers  over  the  kings  nnd 
princes  of  the  earth. 

The  papacy  derived  its  greatest  strength  in  the 
eleventh  century,  from  its  opposition  to  feudalism. 
Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII.,  (A.  D.  1073,)  was  the  first  | 
who  perceived  the  tendency  of  this,  and  he  made  the  j 
most  adroit  use  of  the  discovery.  In  breaking  down  the 
imperial  authority,  and  the  power  of  the  Italian  nobles, 
he  built  up  the  papal  dominion  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  He  considered  the  Roman  pontiff  in  his  capnci-  1 
ty  of  Christ’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  as  the  king  of  kings 
and  the  whole  universe  as  his  lawful  domain.  Undo 
this  most  arrogant  pretension,  he  claimed  tribute  from  i 
France,  Spain,  England,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Ger-  , , 
many,  requiring  the  kings  and  princes  of  those  coun-  I 
tries  to  do  homage  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  make  a 
secure  grant  of  their  kingdoms  and  territories  to  | 
him,  and  to  hold  them  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
disorganized  state  of  Europe  offered  a  fair  prospect  i 
of  realizing  this  scheme  of  dominion;  and  if  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Hildebrand  had  corresponded  to  the  extent 
of  his  ambitious  views,  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
would  have  been  at  this  day  tributary  to  the  Roman 
see,  and  its  princes  the  soldiers  and  vassals  of  the 
pope.  Many  parts  of  Hildebrand’s  policy  succeeded, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  pontificate,  the  face  of  Europe 
underwent  a  considerable  change.  The  prerogatives 
of  the  emperors,  and  other  sovereign  princes,  were 
necessarily  diminished.  The  crusades  increased  the 
papal  authority,  which  may  be  said  to  have  attained  to 
its  height  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

By  the  crusades,  the  popes  obtained-  the  privilege 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
Christian  states.  They  compelled  emperors  and  kings 
to  assume  the  cross  and  lead  their  armies  to  the  Holy 
Land.  They  levied  taxes,  at  their  discretion,  on  the 
clergy  throughout  Christendom  for  the  support  of  these 
wars.  They  took  under  their  immediate  protection 
the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  enlisted,  and 
these  individuals  frequently  bequeathed  large  estates  to 
the  church.  While  the  papal  power  thus  increased,  that 
of  monarchs  declined.  At  first,  the  pope  wore  a  single 
crown.  Boniface  (A.  D.  1298)  claimed  to  be  both 
pope  and  emperor,  nnd  is  said  to  be  the  first  pontiff 
who  wore  a  double  crown.  Urban  V.  (A.  D.  1362) 
added  the  third.  Boniface  founded  the  Jubilee  in  1299. 
This  institution  was  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  jubilee 
of  the  Hebrews,  but  it  was  applied  to  a  very  different 
purpose.  Plenary  indulgence  was  granted  to  all  who 
should  appear  at  Rome  during  its  continuance,  confess 
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tlieir  sins,  partake  of  the  sacrament,  and  visit  certain 
churches.  This  was  a  contrivance  to  enrich  the  papal 
treasury,  and  proved  so  successful  that  the  original 
term  of  fifty  years  for  its  return,  was  shortened  by  suc¬ 
cessive  popes  to  thirty-three,  and  then  to  twenty-five 
years.  More  than  a  million  of  pilgrims  resorted  to 
Hume  on  these  occasions,  and  priests  were  continually 
iu  attendance  at  the  churches,  with  rakes  and  shovels, 
to  gather  into  heaps  the  money  contributed  by  these 
Immense  crowds. 

The  papal  power  sensibly  declined  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  by  a  series 
of  artful  intrigues,  procured  the  election  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bourdcaux  —  a  creature  of  his  own  —  to  the 
papacy.  The  seat  of  the  papal  government  was  re¬ 
moved,  in  1307,  to  Avignon,  in  France,  where  it  con¬ 
tinued  till  1378.  Clement  V.  was  the  first  of  the  popes 
of  Avignon.  The  transfer  of  the  pupal  empire  to 
France  was  injurious  to  the  power  of  the  pope  in  Italy, 
though  that  country  remained  under  his  dominion. 
There  were  three  parties  at  Rome,  headed  by  three 
powerful  families  —  the  Orsini,  the  Savelli,  and  the  Co- 
lonna.  Nearly  all  the  castles  and  strong  places  in  the 
Roman  territory  belonged  to  these  families,  who  car¬ 
ried  on  a  perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  and  kept 
in  their  pay  bands  of  armed  men,  who  were  little  better 
than  banditti.  The  country  people,  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  plunder,  joined  these  turbulent  chiefs,  and 
abandoned  their  agricultural  occupations  for  the  uncer¬ 
tain  gains  of  war,  so  that  the  fields  were  neglected, 
and  the  country  around  Rome  was  the  worst  cultivated 
part  of  Italy.  The  want  of  a  proper  government 
tended  to  increase  these  disorders,  and  sometimes  there 
was  a  long  interregnum  between  the  death  of  one  pon¬ 
tiff  and  the  election  of  another.  When  a  pope  died, 
it  was  customary  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  to 
send  men  with  muffled  drums  through  the  streets,  and 
order  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  house  were  obliged  to  burn  lamps  all  night  in 
^  their  windows,  and  a  watch  was  held  in  every  parish. 

The  German  emperors,  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
crowned  ut  Rome  ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  there  were 
commonly  scenes  of  great  turbulence  and  disorder  in 
the  city.  In  the  case  of  rival  chiefs  contending  for 
the  honors  of  the  coronation,  battles  were  fought  in 
the  streets,  and  churches  were  garrisoned  and  fortified. 
The  full  of  houses,  conflagration,  slaughter,  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells  in  all  the  churches,  the  shouts  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  rush  of  people 
from  every  quarter,  formed  a  universal  uproar,  which 
was  the  common  (delude  to  the  coronation  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  emperor  in  Rome. 

The  people  of  Rome,  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
were  very  little  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  temporal 
government  of  the  pope.  His  pretensions  and  rights 
were  indefinite  and  unconfined  by  positive  law ;  the 
people,  generally,  desired  to  be  free.  Beside  the  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  insubordination  and  anarchy  among 
the  Italians,  which  applied  equally  to  the  capital  city, 
other  sentiments,  peculiar  to  Rome,  preserved  an  in¬ 
fluence  for  many  centuries.  There  still  remained 
enough  in  the  wreck  of  their  vast  inheritance  to  swell 
the  bosoms  of  her  citizens  with  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  dignity.  They  bore  the  venerable  name  of 
Roman  ;  they  contemplated  the  monuments  of  art  and 
empire,  and  sometimes  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of  na¬ 
tional  pride,  that  the  sceptre  of  universal  empire  had 
departed  forever.  Yet  several  of  the  popes  were  ex¬ 


pelled  from  Rome  by  the  people  during  the  twelfth 
century.  Lucius  II.  died  of  wounds  ret  eived  in  a 
tumult,  and  the  government  was  vested  in  fifty-six  sen¬ 
ators,  annually  chosen  by  the  people.  This  constitu¬ 
tion  lasted  nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  senators  exercised  one  dis¬ 
tinguishing  attribute  of  sovereignty  —  that  of  coining 
money.  Some  of  their  coins  still  exist,  with  inscriptions 
in  a  very  republican  tone.  The  temporal  authority  of 
the  popes,  in  respect  to  Rome,  varied,  at  different 
periods,  according  to  their  personal  character. 
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Pope  Pius  IX. 


An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  Rome  is 
furnished  by  the  achievements  of  Cola  Rienzi.  This 
person  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  humble  life. 
He  was  distinguished  in  early  youth  by  extraordinary 
talent,  an  ardent  imagination,  and  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  days  of  the  republic.  Carried  away  by 
the  strength  of  his  feelings,  he  imagined  that  the  glory 
of  those  days  might  be  renewed,  and  he  seized  every 
opportunity  of  impressing  his  own  sentiments  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  While  the  popes  resided  at 
Avignon,  frequent  opportunities  occurred  for  making 
changes  in  the  government  of  Rome ;  and  in  1317, 
Rienzi  seized  an  occasion  to  bring  about  a  revo¬ 
lution.  During  the  absence  from  the  city  of  Stephen 
Colonna,  the  ruling  senator,  Rienzi  excited  a  revolt 
among  the  citizens.  They  took  up  arms,  expelled  the  j 
nobles  from  Rome,  and  established  a  republican  gov 
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eminent,  culled  the  Good  Estate,  Rienzi  was  chosen 
chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  tribune.  He  made 
'■  use  of  his  power  to  repress  the  nobles,  and  secure 
popular  privileges.  But  his  sudden  success,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  business  which  overwhelmed  him,  dis¬ 
ordered  his  brain,  lie  ceased  to  act  with  moderation, 
and  was  at  length  assassinated  in  a  popular  tumult. 
The  (rood  Estate  of  Rome  perished  '  with  Rienzi. 
The  nobles  returned  to  the  city,  the  Colonnas  were  re- 
j  instated  in  the  government,  and  the  old  quarrels  of  the 
rival  families  were  renewed. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Rienzi,  the  freedom  of 
1  Rome  revived  again  in  republican  institutions.  Magis¬ 
trates,  called  bannerets,  chosen  from  the  thirteen  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 
citizens  at  their  command,  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  great  object  of  this  new 
organization  was  to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility, 
whose  outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  government, 
had  grown  intolerable.  Several  of  them  were  hanged 
the  first  year  bv  order  of  the  bannerets.  How  long 
this  form  of  government  continued  is  not  known.  At 
j  length  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  removed  from  Avignon  to  that 
city,  in  1378. 

This  event  caused  a  great  schism  in  the  Catholic 
church,  which  lasted  forty  years.  The  French  cardi¬ 
nals  elected  a  Frenchman  for  pope,  w  ho  resided  at 
j  Avignon.  The  Italian  cardinals  made  choice  of  an 
Italian,  who  fixed  his  seat  at  Rome.  All  Christendom 
was  divided  between  these  two  pontiffs,  who  reigned, 
at  the  same  time,  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  1409,  a 
third  pope  was  set  up  ;  and  the  schism  was  not  termi¬ 
nated  till  1417,  when  Martin  V.,  a  Roman,  was  made 
sole  pontiff  by  the  council  of  Constance.  The  papal 
authority  was  much  weakened  by  this  long  schism, 
and  the  scandalous  behavior  of  many  of  the  rivals. 
The  political  history  of  the  popes  is,  indeed,  little  more 
than  a  history  of  intrigues.  At  this  period,  the  Roman 
I  state  had  not  much  significance  in  Italy,  separate  from 
j  its  ecclesiastical  character. 

During  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Rome 
was  taken  and  sacked,  (A.  D.  1527,)  by  the  imperial 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  constable  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  For  nine  months  the  city  continued  in  their 
power,  and  was  exposed  to  all  the  outrages  which  the 
I  unlicensed  brutalities  of  a  horde  of  barbarous  German 
I  und  Spanish  mercenaries  could  inflict  on  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  churches  and  palaces  were  pillaged  ;  stat¬ 
ues  and  columns  were  overthrown ;  and  the  hulls  of 
tho  Vatican,  and  the  frescoes  of  Raffael,  still  bear  the 
marks  of  these  calamities. 

Some  of  the  popes  ruled  with  mildness,  and  were 
much  beloved  ;  others  were  very  arbitrary,  nnd  some¬ 
times,  by  their  severity, occasioned  tumults  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  latter  was  Paul  IV.,  a  proud  man,  ambitious 
of  ruling  over  other  princes,  ns  the  popes  of  old  had 
done.  He  obtained  the  pnpnl  throne  in  1555.  But 
the  state  of  society  had  undergone  an  essential  change 
since  the  flourishing  days  of  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
The  pontiff  had  now  little  authority  out  of  his  own 
dominions,  except  in  such  affairs  of  the  church  ns  came 
under  his  special  jurisdiction  ;  nor  could  he  expect  any 
homage  from  the  rulers  of  other  states,  beyond  that 
which  was  due  to  his  saccrdotnl  character.  Paul  IV. 
was  highly  unpopular  nt  Rome ;  he  imposed  heavy 
taxes  on  the  people,  nnd  augmented  the  power  of  the 
inquisition,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  prisons  of 
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that  tribunal  were  filled  with  people  suspected  of  her-  ! 
esy.  On  his  death,  the  people  broke  open  the  dun-  j  * 
geons,  and  released  the  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  popes  was  I 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  elected  in  1572.  He  was 
much  beloved  for  his  mild  government ;  and  it  was  by  j 
his  authority  that  the  calendar  was  altered,  nnd  the  | 
reckoning,  called  the  New  Style,  introduced.  This  was  j 
adopted  by  all  Catholic  countries  in  1582,  but  the  Prot 
cstants  did  not  receive  it  till  many  years  Inter. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  power  of  Rome  re 
ceived  u  great  shock  from  the  Protestant  Reformation  t 
but  this  important  event  will  form  a  separate  portion  of 
our  history.  From  the  period  of  the  reformation  down 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rome  affords 
very  little  matter  for  political  history. 

The  city  has  always  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  gayetv  and  show  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  the  pope,  which  continues  to  be  a  very 
magnificent  cerentony.  It  was  usually  performed  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  dc  Lateran,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  sacred  edifices  of  Rome.  After  the 
pope  had  been  elected  by  the  cardinals,  a  splendid 
procession  marched  from  his  palace,  the  Vatican,  to 
the  church.  The  cardinals  all  attended  on  horseback, 
in  their  purple  robes  and  scarlet  hats.  The  nobles  of 
Rome,  in  full  dress,  followed,  each  attended  by  four 
pages  in  rich  array.  The  pope  himself  rode  on  a 
white  mule,  preceded  by  his  Swiss  guards,  in  coats  of 
mail,  and  caps  adorned  with  large  plumes  of  feathers. 

In  this  order  the  procession  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  to  the  Lateran  Church,  where  the 
pope  was  duly  crowned.  After  this  ceremony,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  crowds  of  the  common 
people  thronged  around  him  to  beg  his  blessing.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  illuminations,  fireworks,  nnd 
other  public  rejoicings.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
the  public  festivities  at  Rome,  at  the  present  day,  is 
the  illumination  of  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter’s, 
which  has  a  brilliant  effect,  as  seen  against  the  cleat#] 
deep  blue  of  an  Italian  sky. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French,  under  Bona¬ 
parte,  in  179G,  led  the  way  to  important  revolutions  in 
the  government  of  Rome.  Tho  pope  was  at  first  in¬ 
clined  to  be  hostile  toward  the  French  ;  but  their  re¬ 
pented  victories  in  the  north  of  Italy  gave  them  n 
decided  predominance  of  power  throughout  the  penin¬ 
sula  ;  and  the  pope,  Pius  VI.,  was  glad  to  make  a  trenty 
with  Bonapnrte,  by  which  ho  surrendered  to  the 
French  a  large  number  of  the  finest  pictures  nnd 
statues  in  Rome.  The  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration. 

A  popular  tumult  occurred  nt  Rome,  in  which  the 
French  secretary  of  legation  was  killed.  The  French 
directory,  either  irritated  at  this  result,  or  eager  for  a 
pretext  for  interfering,  immediately  resolved  to  depose 
the  pope.  Accordingly,  in  1798,  on  a  day  of  public 
rejoicing  at  Rome,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  pope’s  j 
election,  two  French  officers  entered  the  chapel  where 
he  was  attending  the  ceremonies,  and  announced  to 
him  that  his  power  was  at  an  end.  His  Swiss  guards 
were  dismissed,  nnd  he  was  placed  under  the  protec-  , 
tion  of  tho  soldiers  of  the  French  republic.  The 
cardinals  were  all  deprived  of  their  authority,  and  a 
new  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  consuls 
ministers  of  state,  und  deputies  from  the  provinces 
The  government,  however,  remained  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  French,  and  the  pope  retired  to  Florence 
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from  which  place  he  removed  to  France,  where  he 
died. 

After  Bonaparte  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  France,  and  reconquered  Italy  by 
the  campaign  of  Marengo,  in  1800,  he  allowed  the 
new  pope,  who  had  been  elected  at  Paris,  with  the 
title  of  Pius  VII.,  to  assume  the  pontifical  chair  at 
Rome.  In  July,  1800,  he  made  his  entry  into  the 
J  city.  He  was  a  man  of  mild  temper,  and  endeavored 
to  restore  every  thing  to  its  former  state.  But  his 
political  authority  was  merely  nominal,  for  he  could  do 
J  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  the  French.  In  1804, 
‘.lie  pope  was  required  by  Bonapur'e  to  attend  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  his  coronation,  at  Paris,  when  he  became 
emperor  of  the  French.  In  1808,  Napoleon  deter¬ 
mined  to  deprive  the  pope  of  all  political  power.  lie 
iccordiugly  wrote  to  him,  desiring  that  he  would  re¬ 
sign  the  sovereign  authority  of  Rome,  and  content 
fimself  with  the  office  of  bishop  of  that  city.  The 
pope  di 1  not  willingly  submit;  and  a  French  army 
was  sent  to  Rome,  which  took  him  prisoner,  and  re¬ 
moved  him  to  the  north'  of  Italy.  Rome  was  united 
to  the  French  empire.  The  convents  were  all  broken 
up,  the  monks  and  nuns  sent  to  their  homes,  and  a 
new  government  organized.  Both  the  city  of  Rome 
and  its  territory  were  much  improved  under  the  French 
government.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  were  en¬ 
couraged,  the  cultivation  of  silk,  cotton,  the  olive,  &c., 
promoted,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  people  im- 
I  roved.  Rome  continued  under  the  government  of 
the  French  till  1814,  when  Napoleon,  perceiving  his 
nvn  fortunes  declining,  set  the  pope  at  liberty.  The 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  which  followed  shortly  after, 
restored  the  papal  government  at  Rome,  and  the  old 
order  of  things  was  reestablished  in  every  respect. 

Pius  VII.  died  in  1823.  His  successor,  Leo  XII., 
reigned  six  years,  and  wras  follcnved  by  Pius  VIII.,  who, 
being  very  old,  and  in  feeble  health,  lived  only  a  few 
.  months  after  his  election,  and  died  in  1831.  He  was 
msmcceeded  by  Gregory  XVI.  His  reign  wTas  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  any  remarkable  event.  Pius  IX.  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  1846.  He  began  his  reign  by  an 
attempt  to  introduce  reforms  into  his  government,  and 
took  measures  to  establish  a  system  of  popular  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  overthrow^  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
France,  in  1848,  excited  the  hopes  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  party  throughout  Italy,  and  the  pope  hesitated  to, 
grant  the  full  measure  of  popular  privileges  demanded 
by  his  subjects.  The  people  of  Rome  rose  in  insur¬ 
rection,  and  the  pope,  in  1849,  fled  to  Gaeta,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Romans  proclaimed  a  | 
republic,  and  organized  a  government  under  three 
triumvirs.  The  government  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
France,  took  the  side  of  the  pope  against  the  Roman 
republicans,  and  sent  an  army,  under  General  Oudi- 
not,  against  them.  Rome  w  as  besieged  and  bombard¬ 
ed  for  several  weeks.  The  inhabitants,  under  Maz- 
zini,  Garibaldi,  and  oilier  energetic  leaders,  made  a 
resolute  defence  ;  lmt  the  old  walls  of  the  city  were  too 
i  weak  to  hold  out  against  the  battering  *annon  of  the 
French.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1849,  they  ceased  till 
••esistnnee.  The  French  took  possession  of  Rome,* 
j  and  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  restored. 

•  These  events  urc  too  recent  to  bo  judged  without  cau¬ 
tion.  France  had  been  a  republic  but  little  more  than  a 
year,  when  she  interfered  to  suppress  the  republican  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rome,  and  to  restore  to  dominion  that  power  which 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  chief  security  and  support  of 


Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Papal  States,  stands  upon 
the  Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  walls  | 
comprise  a  circuit  of  sixteen  miles;  but  a  great  pari  | 
of  the  enclosure  is  waste.  Modern  Rome  is  a  fine  ' 
city,  abounding  in  splendid  palaces,  churches,  and  ! 
public  buildings.  The  streets  are,  in  general,  narn 
and  crooked,  but  some  are  regular  and  spacious,  j 
Many  of  the  squares  are  very  fine.  The  great  arc!  ’ 
tectural  wonder  of  Rome  is  the  church  of  St.  Peer, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  sumptuous  edifice 
ever  reared  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  venerable  and 
imposing  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  are  too  numerous  to  ' 
specify ;  but  we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  These  ruins  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  with  respect  to  age —  1.  Those  of  the  ancient  j 
kings  of  Rome  ;  2.  Those  of  the  republic  ;  3.  Those  , 
of  the  empire.  Those  which  remain  of  the  first  class  I 
are  very  few.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  j 


Mamertine  Prison. 


Mamertine  prison,  supposed  to  be  the  wTork  of  Ancus 
Martius,  or  Mamertius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  600  B.  C.  There  is  a  Cath¬ 
olic  legend  that  the  apostle  Paul  or  Peter  was  confined  ; 
in  its  dungeons,  and  that  a  spring  of  water  miracu-  ; 
ktusly  sprung  up  from  the  floor,  to  enable  him  to  bap¬ 
tize  the  jailer,  w  hom  he  had  converted.  The  antiqui-  ! 
ties  of  the  republican  age  are  also  few;  they  comprise 
a  massy  square  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  the  four-  ■ 
fronted  Janus,  tfu;  relics  of  a  theatre,  some  tombs,  and 
the  foundations  of  certain  structures  on  the  Capitol.  1 
The  ruins  of  the  era  of  the  empire  are  abundant, 
and  comprise  almost  every  species  of  edifice  known  to 
ancient  architecture.  The  most  imposing  of  these  is 
the  Coliseum,  an  enormous  building,  erected  by  Ves¬ 
pasian  and  Titus,  for  the  exhibition  of  public  shows. 

I  It  was  capable  of  containing  eighty  thousand  specta- 

legitimist  opinions  and  institutions  in  Europe.  The  grounds 
of  this  intervention  were,  that  France  had  n  right  thus  to  secure 
the  share  of  influence  which  was  her  due  in  the  “  balance  of 
Europe  ;  ”  and,  moreover,  it  was  better  for  the  Romans,  and 
for  Italy,  that  she  should  be  the  instrument  of  restoration 
than  the  Austrians  and  Neapolitans,  who,  at  the  time,  were 
threatening  the  insurgent  republicans  with  overthrow.  IIow 
far  these  were  the  true  reasons,  how  far  they  are  just,  and 
what  will  be  the  issue  of  a  course  so  extraordinary,  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  nnd  the  developments  of  time. 
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tors,  anti,  although  houses  and  palaces  nlmost  without 
number  have  been  built  from  its  ruins,  it  still  remains 
an  enormous  pile  of  dilapidated  magnificence,  to  strike 
every  beholder  with  astonishment. 


Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cffisare. 

The  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  on  the 
Palatine,  still  exhibit  an  immense  mass  of  walls  and 
arches,  among  which  are  scattered  and  broken  columns, 
sculptured  marbles,  and  countless  other  architectural 
relics,  which  belonged,  perhaps,  to  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  baths  of  Rome 
?annot  be  viewed  without  admiration  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  aqueducts,  some  of  which  still 
serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  city. 
Nearly  one  half  the  space  contained  within  the  walls 
of  Rome  is  strown  with  ruins.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  is  an  agreeable  resi¬ 
dence.  The  pictures,  statuary,  libraries,  &c.,  of  Rome 
are  the  wonder  and  delight  of  every  traveller.  Among 


tinction  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  art.  It  is  a  well-built 
city,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns,  affording 
sheltered  walks  to  foot  passengers.  The  pn laces  are 
spacious,  and  distinguished  for  their  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain. 
The  population  is  about  sixty-five  thousand. 

Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  the  most  important  sea¬ 
port  in  the  papal  territory.  The  harbor  is  protected 
by  a  magnificent  mole  erected  bv  the  emperor  Trajan. 
Ferrara,  on  the  northern  boundary,  is  a  city  of  grass- 
grown  streets  and  abandoned  palaces.  Loreto,  on  the 
Adriatic,  is  famous  for  its  Holy  House,  a  chapel  which, 
according  to  the  Catholic  legends,  was  transported 
through  the  air  from  Palestine  to  this  place.  Civita 
Vecchia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  seaport,  with  some 
small  commerce. 

The  republic  of  San  Marino  is  a  small  district, 
completely  enclosed  in  the  papal  territory.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  steep  mountain,  covering  an  area  of  about 
five  miles  square,  near  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
history  of  this  little  community  can  be  traced  back¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  fifth  century,  when  a  Dalmatian  ' 
stonecutter,  named  Marino ,  built  a  hermitage  in  this  I 
neighborhood.  His  religious  zeal  procured  for  him  I 
the  title  of  saint ,  and  a  town  rose  gradually  near  this 
spot,  which  governed  itself  by  its  own  laws,  and  was,  in 
every  respect,  except  political  strength,  an  independent 
state.  Small  as  this  community  was,  it  did  not  escape 
the  convulsions  caused  by  the  contention  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines,  but  took  sides  with  the  latter.  At 
that  time,  San  Marino  appears  to  have  had  no  political 
connection  with  the  pope.  It  maintained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  till  1739,  when  the  pope  seized  it ;  but  the 
emperor  of  Germany  compelled  him  to  restore  it  to 
freedom. 

San  Marino  was  the  only  part  of  Italy  that  was  not 
revolutionized  by  Napoleon.  The  great  conqueror  ! 
spared  this  little  republic,  and  even  made  the  inhuh|-« 
itnnts  an  ofTer  of  additional  territory,  which  they  had” 
the  wisdom  to  refuse.  The  independence  of  San 
Marino  was  confirmed  on  the  restoration  of  the  pope, 
in  1814;  and  the  government  of  this  republic  is  now 
vested  in  a  council  of  three  hundred  ancients,  and  a  sen¬ 
ate  composed  of  twenty  patricians,  twenty  burgesses, 
end  twenty  peasants.  The  chief  executive  officer 
has  the  title  of  gonfalonier ,  and  is  elected  every  three 
months. 


CHAPTER  CC CL II. 

A.  D.  476  to  1348. 

Tuscany.  —  Ancient  Etruria  — Charlemagne  — 
r/te  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  —  Popular 
Government  of  Florence  —  Famine  of  1347 
—  Great  Plague  —  Boccaccio's  Description. 
The  modem  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  is  bounded 
north  and  east  by  the  Papal  States,  south  and  west  bv 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Tyrrhene  or  Tuscan  Sea.  It  is  more  moun¬ 
tainous  limn  the  papal  dominions,  being  traversed 
through  its  whole  extent  by  the  Apennines.  It  is, 
however,  more  productive,  from  the  general  industry 
and  skill  of  the  inhabitants.  Its  climate  is  mild,  and, 
in  most  parts,  salubrious.  The  vine,  the  olive,  anri 


H<  ad  of  the  Apollo  BcWldcre. 

its  treasures  are  the  statues  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
and  the  Venus  do  Medicis,  deemed  the  finest  specimens 
of  sculpture  in  the  world.  The  present  population  of 
Rome  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  * 
Bologna  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines, 
't  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy.  Its  uni- 
|  verdty,  which  once  contained  ten  thousand  students, 
nrlfl  its  school  ot  painting,  have  raised  it  to  high  dis- 
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the  mulberry  are  cultivated  with  great  success.  The 
oil  and  the  wine  of  Tuscany  are  the  best  in  all  Italy, 
and  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  straw  braid  are 
equally  preeminent.  Its  cities  are  handsome,  well 
built,  and  remarkably  clean.  Tuscany  may  be  re¬ 
garded,  in  many  important  points, as  bearing  the  same 
rank  in  Italy  that  New  England  does  in  the  United 
States.  It  contains,  including  Lucca,  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  square  miles,  and  one  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

This  country  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Etruria.  Its  inhabitants  were  civilized,  and 
dwelt  in  well-built  and  flourishing  cities  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Some  of  these  are  nourishing 
still,  as  Cortona,  Perugia,  Siena,  Volterra,  &c.  They 
were  generally  built  on  the  tops  of  steep  hills,  and 
were  surrounded  by  thick  walls,  constructed  of  blocks 
of  stone  of  immense  size.  Some  of  these  walls  still 
remain,  very  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years.  The  Etruscans  were  a  very  power¬ 
ful  nation.  In  the  reign  of  Porsenna,  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ,  they  captured  Rome,  and  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  all  their  weapons,  and 
stipulate  not  to  make  use  of  iron  tools  or  implements. 
They  long  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans,  and 
were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Etrus¬ 
can  religion  was  incorporated  into  that  of  the  Romans, 
such  as  augury,  soothsaying,  &c. 

Florence,  at  present  the  largest  city  and  capital  of 
Tuscany,  is  not  of  Etruscan  origin.  It  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  about  half  a  century  before  Christ.  It  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  reappeared. 
This  monarch  /erected  Tuscany  into  a  duchy,  and  at¬ 
tached  it  to  his  empire.  It  was  governed  by  mar¬ 
quises  or  dukes,  who,  in  course  of  time,  made  them¬ 
selves  independent.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 

firy,  the  race  of  Charlemagne  lost  their  dominion  in 
aly,  and  the  cities  of  Tuscany  became  republics, 
each  governed  by  a  duke  and  senators.  The  Italian 
cities,  at  this  period,  were  very  different  from  those 
of  any  other  country.  They  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
inhabited  by  free  citizens,  who  elected  their  own  magis¬ 
trates,  and  made  their  own  municipal  laws.  In  other 
countries,  the  cities  and  towns  belonged  to  the  estates 
of  the  feudal  lords,  and  their  inhabitants  were  the  vas¬ 
sals  of  those  lords,  and  had  no  right  to  make  laws  for 
themselves,  till  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  by  charters 
granted  at  various  times  by  different  sovereigns.  There 
were  no  free  towns  or  cities  in  France  or  Germany  at 
this  period,  so  that  the  citizens  were  little  better  than 
daves ;  and  those  who  exercised  any  kind  of  trade 
were  treated  with  contempt,  and  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  their  profits  by  their  feudal  superiors.  But,  in  Italy, 
the  citizens  were  a  free  and  opulent  class  of  people, 
and  commerce  was  regarded  as  an  honorable  calling. 

All  Italy  was  at  this  time,  and  long  after,  divided  into 
two  parties,  called  Guelfs  and  GhibelHnes ,  from  two 
ancient  German  families,  bearing  these  names.  The 
Ghibellines  usually  took  the  side  of  the  German  em¬ 
peror  against  the  pope.  The  Guelfs  sided  with  the 
pope  against  the  emperor.  The  Guelfs  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  champions  of  popular  liberty  ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been,  when  in  power,  quite  as 
fond  of  arbitrary  measures  as  their  opponents.  Both 
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parties  were  composed  of  noble  families,  and  fought 
mainly  for  their  own  interests.  The  conflict  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  arose  from  a  dispute  as  to 
the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  Italian  cities,  although 
these  cities  were  in  reality  free.  Most  of  the  Ghibel- 
line  nobles  lived  in  castles  among  the  mountains, 
where  they  kept  numerous  bands  of  retainers,  and 
exercised  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the  surrounding 
country.  They  adhered  to  the  emperor  because  it  was 
convenient  for  them  to  live  under  nominal  subjection  to 
a  prince  whose  absence  from  the  country  left  them  at 
liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  common  people 
were  in  general  Guelfs,  because  they  looked  to  the 
pope  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  emperors. 

Many  Ghibelline  nobles,  however,  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  live  under  the  laws  of  the  republics,  and  make 
their  home  within  the  precincts  of  the  towns,  where,  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  opposite  party,  they  erected 
fortified  dwellings,  with  thick  walls,  strong  towers, 
high  narrow  windows,  and  heavy  doors  of  oak,  se¬ 
cured  by  massive  bolts  and  bars.  The  Guelf  nobles 
followed  the  example  of  fortifying  their  houses.  All 
their  castles  were  crowded  with  knights,  esquires,  and 
dependants  of  inferior  rank,  forming  little  armies  ready 
for  action.  Thus  a  regular  system  of  civil  war  was 
established.  At  every  public  festival  or  assembly  of 
any  kind,  some  altercation  was  sure  to  arise  between 
a  Guelf  and  a  Ghibelline.  A  war-cry  was  instantly 
raised,  and  the  fiery-tempered  Italians,  rushing  forth 
with  drawn  swords  at  the  sound,  challenged  all  they 
met,  to  know  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  In 
Shakspeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  this  state  ,of  society, 
and  its  tragical  effects,  are  very  strikingly  depicted. 

When  Florence  begins  to  be  the  subject  of  historical 
notice,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we 
find  it  a  turbulent  republic,  with  the  Guelfs  and  Ghib¬ 
ellines  in  perpetual  conflict.  The  Florentines  had  long 
been  distinguished  by  their  arts  and  commerce,  and 
they  very  justly  regarded  the  higher  class  of  citizens, 
who  attained  wealth  and  honors  by  their  talents  and 
industry,  as  superior  to  the  nobles,  many  of  whom 
lived  by  plunder.  They  therefore  excluded  the  nobil¬ 
ity  from  their  council  of  government,  and  formed  it 
from  among  the  citizens  of  certain  trades  or  profes¬ 
sions.  No  one  could  be  a  magistrate,  or  hold  any 

his  name  was  registered 
Sometimes  a  chief  mag- 
the  title  of  gonfalonier. 


office  of  importance,  unless 
as  belonging  to  some  trade, 
istrate  was  appointed,  with 

because  he  carried  the  gonfalon ,  or  banner  of  state 
When  this  banner  was  displayed,  the  citizens  were 
obliged  to  assemble  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  gonfa¬ 
lonier.  Many  persons  of  rank  were  banished  from 
Florence  in  these  troubled  times,  and,  among  others, 
Dante,  the  great  poet,  who  had  been  one  of  the  city 
council  of  Florence.  Fie  was  expelled  from  the  city 
with  his  party,  in  1302,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  exile,  principally  at  Verona  and  Ravenna. 

In  his  banishment,  he  composed  his  great  poem  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  which  abounds  with  allusions  to 
the  political  history  and  leading  characters  of  that  age. 

The  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  marked 
by  dreadful  calamities  in  Italy.  First  came  a  famine, 
caused  bv  excessive  rains,  which  prevented  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  crops.  The  humane  and  considerate  ehar- 
acter  of  the  Florentines  appears  to  great  advantage  in 
this  emergency.  In  1347,  the  number  of  persons  In 
Florence  who  roceived  bread  daily  at  the  public  cos' 
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was  ninety-four  thousand.  No  poor  person  or  stranger 
was  left  without  provision.  The  suffering,  nevertheless, 
was  so  great,  that  the  collection  of  debts  was  univer¬ 
sally  suspended.  In  the  next  year  appeared  the  great 
plague.  It  originated  in  the  East,  and  spread  over  all 
Europe,  continuing  its  ravages  for  two  years.  The 
first  European  country  which  it  visited  was  Italy,  to 
j  which  it  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by  the  trading- 
ships  of  the  I’isans,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Catalonians. 
It  quickly  extended  to  Florence,  and  spread  through 
Tuscany,  from  which  it  pursued  its  desolating  course 
over  all  Italy. 

Villani,  the  historian,  who  has  given  us  a  description 
of  the  commencement  of  this  terrible  scourge,  was 
not  able  to  finish  it,  falling  himself  a  victim  to  the  dis¬ 
order.  The  celebrated  Boccaccio,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Tuscan  tongue,  was  more  fortunate.  lie  had 
retired  from  Florence,  with  a  select  society,  to  breathe 
the  salubrious  air  upon  the  delightful  hills  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  spending  his  time  in  mirth  and  gayety,  out  of 
!  sight  of  the  general  calamities  in  which  the  city  was 
j  involved.  The  manner  in  which  this  society  passed 
their  lives,  recounting,  by  turns,  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
jests,  has  given  birth  to  a  book,  called  the  Decameron , 
considered  the  finest  in  the  Tuscan  language.  From 
the  history  of  this  malady,  which  serves  as  a  preface 
to  the  Decameron,  we  learn  that  it  had  been  attended, 
in  the  Levant,  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  mouth, 
which  were  the  fatal  symptoms  that  appeared  in  the 
great  plague  of  the  year  543.  In  Florence,  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  indicated  by  swellings  either  in  the  groin  or 
under  the  arms,  and  afterward  in  other  parts  of  the 
K>dy  ;  these  were  succeeded  by  black  or  livid  spots, 
which,  as  soon  as  they  were  visible,  were  considered  a 
certain  sign  of  death  within  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
V\  hole  families  dropped  off  in  a  few  davs,  and  the 
i  immense  number  of  the  dead  who  were  daily  borne 
through  the  streets  to  the  burial-ground^illed  all  ranks 
I  of  persons  with  such  horror,  that  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  business  became  suspended.  The  fields,  destitute 
of  laborers,  were  left  untilled,  and  the  ripe  crops 
wasted  uncut.  The  authority  of  the  laws  being  no 
louger  exercised,  an  unbridled  licentiousness  reigned 
among  those  abandoned  wretches  who,  undaunted  in 
the  midst  of  calamity,  chose  this  scene  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  their  propensity  to  crime.  It  appears  that, 
since  the  great  pestilence  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  the 
greatest  within  the  memory  of  mankind,  there  has  not 
been  a  more  fatal  one  than  this  of  1348.  In  six 
months,  from  March  to  September,  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  said  to  have  died  within  the 
walls  of  Florence. 


CHAPTER  CCCLIII. 

A.  D.  1378  to  1849. 

Rivalry  of  Pisa  and  Florence  —  The  Medici  — 
The  Pazzi  —  Decline  of  the  Republic  — 
Modem  History  of  Tuscany. 

The  city  of  Pisa,  which  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
j  of  the  Arno,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  maritime 
enterprise,  was  long  the  rival  of  Florence  ;  and  the 
j  |  two  republics  carried  on  the  most  destructive  wnrs, 
|  during  many  years,  for  the  supremacy  in  Tuscany. 
I  The  Florentines  had  no  seaport,  but  they  defeated  the 


Pisans  on  land,  and,  at  length,  collected  a  navy,  by 
hiring  ships  of  the  Genoese.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Florentine  flag  was  displayed  on  the  ocean,  A.  I).  1361. 
Pisa  was  attacked  from  the  sea  ;  the  great  iron  chain 
which  protected  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was  broken, 
and  the  city  was  captured.  The  chain  was  sent  to 
Florence  as  a  trophy,  where  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  present  day  suspended  in  one  of  the  public 
squares. 

Shortly  after  this  victory,  the  Medici  family  began 
to  rise  into  notice  at  Florence.  They  were  originally 
physicians,  as  their  name  denotes ;  and  the  memory 
of  this  was  preserved,  when  they  rose  to  power,  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  number  of  pills  on  their  coat  of  arms. 
They  first  acquired  influence  by  the  wenlth  which 
they  obtained  in  trade.  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  born  in 
1389,  was  at  the  head  of  a  commercial  establishment 
which  had  counting-houses  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Europe.  He  lived  in  a  magnificent  palace  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  constantly  surrounded  by  poets,  artists, 
and  learned  men,  who  enjoyed  his  patronage  and  lib¬ 
erality.  He  was  the  richest  private  man  in  Europe, 
and  rose  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  w  hich 
he  ruled  like  a  prince.  The  F'lorentines  at  this  time 
had  the  finest  manufactures  in  the  world,  among  which 
were  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  woollen  studs,  which 
were  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  adjoining  terri¬ 
tory  was  well  cultivated,  and  the  peasants  w-ere  indus¬ 
trious  and  happy.  Such  was  the  munificence  of 
Cosmo,  that  he  gave  away  for  public  and  charitable 
uses  a  sum  equal  to  six  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Florentines  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  inscribed  with 
the  words,  “  The  Father  of  his  Country .”  Cosmo’s 
grandson,  Lorenzo,  surnamed  the  Magnificent,  in¬ 
herited  both  his  wealth  and  political  power.  He 
was  also  largely  engaged  in  commercdf  and  imitated 
his  ancestor  in  his  patronage  of  literature  and  learned 
men. 

In  1478,  the  Pazzi,  a  Florentine  family,  the  enemies 
of  the  Medici,  formed  a  plot  to  seize  the  governme^} 
of  the  city  by  assassinating  their  rivals.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  and  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  entered  into  this  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  assassins  made  their  attempt  on  the 
26th  of  April,  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  during  the 
celebration  of  mass.  Lorenzo  defended  himself,  and 
saved  his  life  ;  but  his  brother  Giulio  w  as  murdered  on 
the  spot.  The  people  of  the  city  rose  to  defend  their 
benefactors  ;  the  assassins  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
populace,  and  the  archbishop  was  hanged  from  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  great  square.  The  pope  was  not  in  Flor¬ 
ence  at  the  time,  but  he  took  his  revenge  for  the  failure 
of  the  plot  by  excommunicating  the  inhabitants.  This 
had  little  effect.  The  Florentines  defied  his  power  ; 
they  gained  the  protection  of  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
and  the  pope  was  compelled  to  retract  his  excommu¬ 
nication. 

The  glory  of  Florence  was  at  its  height  under  the 
administration  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  but  the 
government  of  the  Medici  appears  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
state.  Lorenzo  died  in  1492.  His  successors  found 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  arbitrary  and  hereditary 
rule  in  place  of  popular  rights.  The  chief  magistrate 
soon  assumed  the  title  of  prince ;  and  finally,  in  1569, 
Cosmo  de’  Medici  was  formally  constituted  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany.  The  very  name  of  the  Florentine  re¬ 
public  was  at  an  end,  and  their  power  lost  its  pre¬ 
eminence  in  Italy.  The  princes  and  grand  dukes  of 
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i'  my  did  nothing  to  deserve  mention  in  history. 

•  family  of  the  Medici  became  extinct  in  1737,  and 
e  sovereignty  of  Tuscany  passed  to  the  duke  of 
'<  >riai:ie  ;  it  became  absorbed  into  the  house  of  Aus- 
i,  in  1715,  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to 
‘iiperial  throne  of  Germany. 
r  muv  became  subjected  to  the  changes  which 
i  :  ••  oil  all  the  Italian  powers  on  the  conquest  of  that 
••  ■  m'.ry  by  Bonaparte.  At  first,  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  with  the  name  of  Etruria ,  and  the  crown 
was  liestowed  by  Bonaparte,  while  consul,  upon  the 
duke  of  Parma.  The  kingdom  of  Etruria,  however, 
had  but  a  short  existence.  The  crown  was  offered  by 
Napoleon  to  his  brother  Lucian,  who  declined  it.  The 
kingdom  was  then  united  to  the  French  empire,  and 
continued  in  this  connection  till  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Austrian  family 
which  succeeded  to  the  Medici,  and  the  Island  of  Elba 
was  included  in  its  government.  In  1849,  the  Floren¬ 
tines  rose  in  insurrection,  and  attempted  to  establish  a 
republic ;  but  this  attempt  was  crushed  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  and  the  authority  of  the  grand  duke  was  imme¬ 
diately  restored. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  is  esteemed  the 
neatest  and  most  beautiful  city  in  Italy.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  Arno,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and  neat  villas  and 
country  houses.  The  architecture  of  the  city  is  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and  is  marked  by  rugged  strength 
rather  than  classic  beauty.  The  pictures  and  stat¬ 
uary  of  the  Florentine  gallery  form  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  strangers.  The  population  is  about  eighty 
thousand. 


Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 


Pisa,  on  jhe  Arno,  near  its  mouth,  was  once  the 
rival  of  Florence  in  wealth  and  population.  It  is  now 
a  decayed  place,  with  deserted  streets.  Its  great 
curiosity  is  the  leaning  tower,  a  work  of  the  middle 
ages.  This  edifice  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high, 


and  overhangs  its  base  fourteen  feet ;  yet  it  has  stooo 
for  many  centuries  without  any  tendency  toward  a 
fall.  Pisa  has  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Leghorn  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Tuscany.  It  has 
considerable  trade,  but  nothing  remarkable  in  archi¬ 
tecture  or  antiquity.  Population,  sixty-six  thousand. 
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Vesuvius. 


The  kingdom  of  Naples  comprises  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  north¬ 
west  by  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  in  eveiy  other 
part  by  the  sea.  In  connection  with  the  Island  of 
Sicily,  it  forms  a  monarchy,  called  the  kingdom  of  the. 
Two  Sicilies.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of 
all  the  Italian  states,  containing  above  eight  millions 
of  inhabitants,  three  fourths  of  whom  are  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  part. 

This  country  is  the  Magna  Grcccia  of  ancient  history, 
and  exhibits  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greek 
cities,  which  were  founded  here  before  the  city  of 
Rome.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  western  empire, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths.  From  thes< 
barbarians  it  was  conquered  by  Belisarius,  A.  D.  537 
and,  although  retaken  by  Totila,  the  Gothic  leader,  it 
was  reconquered  by  Narses,  the  Byzantine  general,  in 
555,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  eastern  empire.  The 
chief  magistrate  was  appointed  by  the  Greek  emperor 
or  his  viceroy,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  When  the 
exarchate  was  overthrown  by  the  Lombards*  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  emperor  began  to  decline  in  the  south 
of  Italy  ;  and  the  history  of  this  country  becomes  sc 
obscure,  that  we  have  little  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
its  government.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  city  of 
Naples  was  governed  by  a  duke,  who  appears  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  people.  For  many  centuries,  this 
city  possessed  a  free  government,  though  it  was  con¬ 
tinually  obliged  to  defend  itself  against  the  Lombard 
dukes  of  Benevento,  whose  territories  surrounded  it  on 
|  all  sides. 

The  Saracens,  having  conquered  the  Island  of  Sicily, 

ssed  over  to  the  continent,  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
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laid  siege  to  Gaetn.  The  Neapolitans  drove  them  from 
that  city,  and  carried  on  a  war  against  them  at  sea. 
In  consequence  of  the  number  of  Saracen  corsairs 
that  continually  infested  the  Mediterranean  at  that 
period,  the  republics  of  Naples,  Gaetn,  and  Amalfi 
were  compelled,  in  their  own  defence,  to  devote  much 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  this  manner  they  made 
such  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navigation,  ns  to  be¬ 
come  the  chief  naval  powers  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  their  sailors  were  for  many  years  regarded  as  the 
best  in  Europe.  The  mariner’s  compass  was  long 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Flavio  Gioia  of 
Amalfi ;  and,  although  this  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  prob- 
[  able  that  the  Amalfitans  were  the  first  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  who  made  use  of  it.  The  compass  was  known 
i  in  China  long  before  the  time  of  Gioia. 

The  Normans,  who  had  settled  in  the  north  of 
France,  continued  to  cherish  their  original  spirit  of 
heroic  adventure,  and,  after  their  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  this  spirit  found  gratification  in  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Combined  with  this  enthusiasm  was 
the  hope  of  conquest  and  plunder  by  military  force, 
and  all  were  thoroughly  trained  to  arms.  About  the 
year  102.>,  a  company  of  forty  of  these  Norman  ad¬ 
venturers,  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  arrived  at 
Amalfi.  They  were  ready  for  any  enterprise  which 
promised  glory  or  profit.  The  neighboring  principal¬ 
ities  were  then  involved  in  wars,  and  the  Normans 
were  easily  induced  to  enter  into  the  pay  of  the  Italian 
princes.  They  became  very  formidable  from  their 
valor,  and  the  success  which  crowned  their  labors 
attracted  other  adventurers  from  Normandy.  Their 
numbers  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  including  the  city  of  Naples. 
Roger  II.,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Normans,  captured 
this  city,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
assumed  the  title  of  king. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Normans  and  Pope 
Leo  IX.,  in  1053,  and  the  pontiff  so  far  forgot  his 
pacific  character  as  to  march  with  an  army  against  his 
enemies.  The  Normans  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 
then  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  to  supplicate  forgive¬ 
ness  for  their  sin  in  warring  against  him.  The  result 
was  a  treaty  between  the  two  parties,  by  which  the 
pope  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  its 
territories  upon  the  Normans,  who,  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  afterward,  continued  to  hold  this  kingdom 
ns  a  dependency  of  the  pope :  the  right  of  the 
latter,  however,  to  bestow  this  sovereignty  was  a  mere 
pretension. 

Among  the  Normans  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  Italy,  one  family  attained  to  great  power,  and 
from  this  proceeded  a  race  of  kings,  which  became 
associated,  by  intermarriages,  with  most  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe.  Tancred  of  Ilnuteville,  a  castle 
in  Normandy,  had  twelve  sons,  ten  of  whom  went  to 
Italy.  Robert,  surnnmed  Guiscard  —  the  “  cunning,” 
or  “sharp,”  —  was  preeminent  over  all  the  others  for 
his  lofiy  stature,  military  talent,  and  strength  of  mind. 
The  brothers  formed  the  republic  of  Apulia  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Robert  was  the  sovereign  of  this  republic,  with  the 
title  of  duke.  He  added  to  his  dominions,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  nearly  all  the  south  of  Italy,  in-  | 
eluding  Amalfi.  He  attempted  also  to  conquer  the 
Greek  empire,  and  made  two  expeditions  against  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  the  second  of  which  he  died. 
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In  1061,  Roger,  the  youngest  brother,  undertook  tl  • 
romantic  enterprise  of  conquering  Sicily,  with  a  small 
body  of  Norman  volunteers.  The  Saracens  in  that 
isluml  were  broken  up  into  many  petty  states,  and  dis- 
couraged  by  tbe  losses  of  their  nation  in  Spain  and 
Sardinia.  After  many  years  of  war,  Roger  became 
sole  mnster  of  Sicily,  and  took  the  title  of  count.  The 
son  of  this  prince,  upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guis- 
card’s  posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sovereignties 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  into  one  kingdom,  A.  1).  1127. 
The  political  and  social  condition  of  this  kingdom,  for 
many  centuries,  depended  on  the  accidents  of  mar¬ 
riage,  birth,  inheritance,  gift  by  will,  usurpation,  nnd 
conquest.  No  country  in  Europe  was  subjected  to 
a  greuter  variety  of  masters  in  the  snme  space  ot 
time,  nor  was  anyone  more  miserable,  though  it  was  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  upon  earth. 

Roger  was  harassed  during  his  reign  by  the  turbu¬ 
lence  of  his  barons,  and  by  a  war  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  instigated  by  the  pope.  Ho  died  in  1151. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  tho  Had.  A 
person  of  low  origin,  named  Mayon ,  whom  William 
had  raised  to  high  offices,  conspired,  with  a  bishop,  to 
dethrone  him.  Mayon  was  to  usurp  the  crown,  and 
the  bishop  was  to  receive  a  suitable  reward.  Mayon, 
having  nearly  secured  his  object,  wished  to  remove  bis 
accomplice  in  the  plot,  nnd  caused  a  slow  poison  to  to¬ 
ad  ministered  to  the  bishop.  The  latter,  finding  himself 
ill,  and  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  disease,  requested 
Mayon  to  visit  him,  nnd  improved  tho  opportunity  to 
assassinate  him.  Both  expired  within  a  few  hours  of 
ouch  other.  William  died  in  1160,  leaving  his  crown 
in  such  a  position  ns  to  involve  the  country  in  war,  nnd 
the  sovereignty  passed  by  marriage  to  tho  German 
princes  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  in  1 19G. 

Frederic  I.,  at  his  death,  left  two  sons,  Conrad, 
legitimate,  and  Manfred,  illegitimate.  The  crown  was 
bequeathed  to  the  former,  to  revert  to  the  latter,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Conrad  without  heirs.  He  died, 
after  a  reign  of  four  years;  and  Manfred,  supposing 
that  Conrudin,  the  son  of  Conrad,  had  died  in  Ger¬ 
many,  claimed  tho  crown.  Hope  Innocent  IV.,  how- 
ever,  put  in  a  claim  of  his  own,  and  bestowed  tho  king¬ 
dom  upon  Charles  of  Anjou,  son  of  the  king  of 
Fninco.  This  prince  marched  into  Ituly  with  an 
army ;  a  battle  was  fought,  Manfred  was  slain,  and 
Charles  wus  crowned,  by  the  pope,  king  of  Naples. 
A.  I).  1266.  In  the  following  year,  Conrudin  appeared 
with  an  nrmy  from  Germany.  Another  battle  was 
fought  at  Benevento.  Conrudin  was  defeated  nnd  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  enrried  to  Naples,  und  beheaded  in 
the  mnrket  place.  While  on  tho  scnllbld,  he  addressed 
the  multitude,  nnd  threw  among  them  his  glove,  desir¬ 
ing  that  it  might  be  taken  up  by  any  one  who  would 
become  his  uvenger.  It  wus  accepted  by  a  Spaniard, 
and  curried  to  Peter,  king  of  Arrngon. 

The  house  of  Swabia  was  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  Conrudin;  and  Charles  soon  acquired  the  name  of  tin 
“  Tyrant  of  the  Two  Sieil  ■  -  "  The  rebellion  of  J 
of  Procida,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Sicilian  vespers 
deprived  him  of  tho  sovereignty  of  that  island.  Sie’dv 
was  separated  from  Naples  in  1282,  and  rontinm 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arragoneso  princes  till 
1435.  But  although  Sicily  was  lost,  the  kingdom  ol 
Naples  was  extended  in  other  quarters.  The  Anjou 
kings  of  Naples  became  sovereigns  of  Provence,  in  the 
south  of  France,  nnd  from  thence  easily  encroached 
upon  Piedmont.  Robert,  the  third  of  these  kings 
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aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  During  the  wars 
between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibcllincs,  he  assisted  many 
of  the  Guelf  cities,  and  compelled  them  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  him  as  their  master.  Florence  twice  bestowed 
upon  him  a  temporary  dictatorship;  and  in  1314,  he 
was  acknowledged  lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia, 
Alessandria,  Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Romagna.  In 
1318,  Genoa  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  The  reign  of  Robert  was  long  and  glori¬ 
ous.  His  court  was  the  resort  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  among  whom  was  Petrarch,  who  was  honored 
by  the  peculiar  friendship  of  the  monarch,  and  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  as  long  as  he  chose  to 
make  the  court  of  Naples  his  residence. 

Robert  dieo  in  1343,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Joanna,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  This 
is  the  princess  so  famous  in  Neapolitan  history.  She 
had  been  married,  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  to  her 
cousin  Andrew,  son  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was 
only  two  years  older  than  herself.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Neapolitan  court ;  but  he  possessed  very  little 
natural  talent,  and  as  he  grew  up,  his  manners  were 
more  like  those  of  the  rude  Hungarians  than  the  pol¬ 
ished  Italians.  Joanna  was  remarkable  for  her  wit, 
grace,  and  beauty.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  her,  but  not  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  not  popular,  and  was  not  to  be  admitted 
to  any  share  in  the  government.  On  the  day  previous 
to  that  fixed  for  the  coronation,  the  youthful  pair  paid 
a  visit  to  the  castle  of  Aversa,  one  of  the  royal  resi¬ 
dences,  situated  in  a  lonely  spot,  but  extremely  attrac- 
!!'■“,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  gardens.  On  that  night 
Andrew  was  murdered  by  strangling.  Joanna  was 
•expected  of  being  privy  to  the  deed  ;  and  although  the 
p  po  declared  her  innocent,  there  remains  evidence 
sufficient  to  leave  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  crime  upon 
her  memory. 

Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  the  brother  of  Andrew, 
went  to  Rome,  and  accused  Joanna  of  the  murder,  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunal  of  Rienzi,  who  did  not  feel  competent 
to  decide  upon  the  matter ;  w  hereupon  Louis  prepared 
to  invade  Naples.  The  queen,  who  had  strengthened 
the  suspicions  of  her  guilt  by  marrying  a  nobleman 
who  w  as  supposed  to  be  one  of  her  husband’s  assassins, 
fled  to  Provence,  and  Louis  took  possession  of  Naples. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  to  death  Prince  Charles 
Durazzo,  the  brother-in-law  of  Joanna,  who  was  known 
io  have  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Andrew. 
The  method  taken  by  Louis  to  accomplish  this  act  of 
retribution  was  singular.  Disguising  his  knowledge  of 
Charles’s  guilt,  he  contrived  to  draw  him  to  the  castle 
of  Aversa,  and  asked  him  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
his  brother  fell.  The  prince,  having  no  suspicion  of 
his  design,  led  him  to  a  balcony,  when  Louis  in¬ 
stantly  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
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Joajcna  took  shelter  in  Provence,  of  which  country 
she  w  as  countess  in  her  own  right ;  and  here  she  went 
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through  a  formal  trial  before  the  pope,  who  then  re 
sided  at  Avignon.  Being  pronounced  innocent  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  she  returned  with  her  new 
consort  to  Naples.  The  plague  had  broken  out  in 
Italy,  and  raged  with  such  violence  that  many  towns 
were  half  depopulated.  The  king  of  Hungary  lost  so 
many  of  his  troops  that  ho  found  it  difficult  to  main 
tain  his  footing  in  the  kingdom.  He,  therefore,  made 
a  treaty  with  Joanna,  and  she  was  crowned  queen  of 
Naples.  She  reigned  many  years  in  peace,  und,  hav¬ 
ing  no  children  of  her  own,  adopted  u  nephew  of  the 
prince  of  Durazzo,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Louis.  He  married  ner  niece  Margaret,  and  was  de¬ 
clared  neir  to  the  throne ;  but  he  proved  ungrateful.  In 
his  impatience  for  the  crown,  he  conspired  against  the 
queen,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  her,  and  after  some 
months  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Such  was  the 
close  of  the  career  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  who,  in  her 
beauty,  her  crimes,  and  her  tragical  end,  offers  a  re¬ 
markable  counterpart  to  the  history  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots.  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  crowned  at  Naples 
in  1382,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  the  throne  he  had 
usurped,  being  assassinated  in  Hungary  four  years 
afterward. 

From  this  time,  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  became  a 
subject  of  contention  between  two  foreign  powers,  the 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
repeatedly  invaded  Italy,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
sacrificed  great  sums  of  money,  and  many  lives,  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  the  crown  of  Naples. 
The  title  to  this  crown  passed  down  by  inheritance, 
gift,  or  purchase,  among  the  French  princes,  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
real  sovereignty  of  Naples  was  transferred  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  house  of  Arragon  in  1435,  and  thus  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  again  united  under  one  monarch. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  determined  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  and  in  1494  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  formi¬ 
dable  army.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  marching  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  Naples,  and  made  his  entry  into  that 
city  in  February,  1495.  The  kingdom  submitted 
without  a  struggle,  and  Charles  abandoned  himself  to 
feasting  and  amusements,  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  preserve,  as  it  had  been  to  conquer,  his 
new  acquisition.  But,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  lie 
learnt  that  a  powerful  league  was  formed  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  him  from  the 
country.  This  league  comprised  the  pope,  the  em¬ 
peror,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  Charles  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  contend  with  such  a  host  of 
enemies,  and  therefore  departed  hastily  for  home, 
with  a  portion  of  his  army,  leaving  the  rest  to  defend 
Naples  as  well  as  they  could.  In  a  valley,  at  the  foot  j 
of  the  Apennines,  he  met  the  army  of  the  allies,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  French  gained  the  victory, 
though  with  serious  loss.  Charles  returned  to  France, 
where  he  died  about  two  years  afterward.  His  garri¬ 
sons  in  Naples  were  expelled  or  captured,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  government  restored.  The  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy  forms  a  distinguishing  epoch  in  the 
history  of  that  country.  It  unsettled  the  whole  policy 
of  the  peninsula,  broke  up  the  governments  of  the  free 
states,  and  made  Italy  the  seat  of  long-continued  and 
desolating  wars. 
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In  1504,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  became 
an  appendage  to  the  Spanish  crown,  under  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  Nuples  was  governed  by  a  Spanish  vice¬ 
roy  for  ubove  two  hundred  years.  This  dominion 
was  highly  injurious  to  the  country.  All  national 
spirit  was  extinguished  among  the  people;  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  priestly  influence  had  full  sway  ;  com¬ 
merce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  languished,  and 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  sensibly  declined. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  period  is  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  .Musaniello,  which,  in  its  sudden  and  sur¬ 
prising  turns  of  fortune,  has  hardly  been  equalled  even 
by  the  popular  overturns  which  have  distinguished  our 
own  times.  This  revolt  arose,  like  most  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  disturbances  of  Europe,  from  the  arbitrary  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  government.  In  the  year  1647,  the  vice¬ 
roy  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  the  fruit  which  was 
brought  into  the  city  of  Naples,  causing  the  people  to 
pay,  at  the  city  gates,  a  toll  upon  the  oranges,  apples, 
grapes,  tigs,  anil  garden  stuff,  which  constituted  the 
principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  This  naturally 
caused  a  great  murmuring ;  and  every  time  the  viceroy 
appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was  assailed  by  the  cries  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  called  out  to  him  to 
repeal  the  odious  tax.  The  viceroy,  to  appease  them, 
promised  that  he  would  do  so;  but  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  government,  who  made  a  profit  by  the  tax,  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  break  his  word.  The  murmurs  of 
the  people  now  waxed  louder  and  louder,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  was  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  nothing 
but  a  leader  was  wanting  to  rouse  the  populace  into 
open  rebellion.  This  leader  soon  appeared. 


There  was  a  young  fisherman  of  Naples,  named 
Thomas  Anicllo,  or,  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  that  city, 
Masaniello.  lie  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  lower 
classes,  on  account  of  his  lively  temper,  engaging  man¬ 
ners,  courage,  and  activity.  At  the  time  of  the  fruit 
tax,  his  wife  was  imprisoned  for  smuggling  a  little 
meal  into  the  city.  Musaniello  also  was  fined  for  the 
offence  of  his  wife,  and  compelled  to  sell  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  little  hut  to  pay  the  money.  lie  was 
greatly  exasperated  by  this  severe  treatment,  and  laid 
a  plan,  with  soiye  of  his  companions,  to  raise  a  tumult 
in  the  market  place,  and  assault  the  revenue  officers, 
when  the  duty  was  collected.  The  plot  succeeded, 
and  the  rioters  were  joined  by  thousands  of  the  popu- 
luce,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  while  the  viceroy  fled  for  safety  to  a 
convent.  Masaniello  and  his  followers  were  now  in 
complete  possession  of  the  city.  The  viceroy  attempt- 


I  ed  to  pacify  them  by  offering  to  repeal  the  obnoxious 
taxes,  nnd  to  grant  Masaniello  a  pension.  But  this 
person,  elated  by  his  extraordinary  nnd  unexpected 
success,  was  carried  away  by  ambition,  ami  thought 
of  establishing  an  independent  government.  He  there¬ 
fore  refused  the  offer;  and  being  supported  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  he  assumed  the  authority  of  chief 
ruler,  and,  by  his  orders,  several  of  the  noblemen  were 
seized  and  beheaded. 

Dreadful  tumults  ensued,  in  which  many  lives  were 
lost,  nnd  several  palaces  set  on  fire ;  while  Masaniello, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band,  rode  about  the  city, 
and  issued  his  commands  as  a  sovereign  prince.  He 
even  held  a  conference  with  the  viceroy,  who,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages  of  the  mob,  agreed  to  let 
him  retain  the  government,  and  signed  a  treaty  to  thnt 
effect.  Masaniello,  now  the  acknowledged  lord  of 
Naples,  appeared  in  a  splendid  dress  of  cloth  of  sil¬ 
ver,  wearing  u  cap  adorned  with  jewels  and  feathers, 
and  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned.  But,  al¬ 
though  he  was  brave  and  patriotic,  he  had  not  sufficient 
self-command  to  behave  with  proper  moderation  in 
the  exercise  of  the  great  power  with  which  he  had 
been  thus  unexpectedly  intrusted.  Success,  in  fact, 
turned  his  head,  and  his  behavior  was  little  better  than 
that  of  u  madman.  After  a  few  days  of  absolute  rule, 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  own  party,  and 
the  insurrection  was  quelled  ns  speedily  as  it  had  been 
raised. 

But  although  the  rebellion  of  Masaniello  was  com¬ 
pletely  crushed,  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Naples  being  disliked,  there  were  frequent  outbreaks 
afterward.  None  of  these  led  to  any  important 
results.  At  length,  the  Spanish  monarchy  becume 
involved  in  ruinous  wars  with  England  and  Austria, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1713,  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not 
permanent,  and  in  1735,  Naples  nnd  Sicily  reverted  to 
Spain.  In  1759,  the  Two  Sicilies  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  under  a  Spanish  prince. 

Naples  remained  without  any  essential  change  till 
the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  The  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Bonaparte  led  the  way  to  political  dis¬ 
turbances  in  1799,  and  a  popular  government  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Naples,  culled  the  Parthenopean  Republic. 
This,  however,  was  of  short  continuance,  and  its  over-  i 
thiow  was  accompanied  by  terrible  massacres.  In 
1806,  Napoleon  despatched  his  brother  Joseph,  with 
an  army,  to  invade  Naples.  The  people  could  offer 
no  effective  resistance  ;  the  kingdom  was  conquered  by 
the  French,  and  Joseph  was  crowned  king.  The  old 
royal  family  escaped  to  Sicily,  which  was  then  defend¬ 
ed  by  an  English  fleet  nnd  army.  Joseph  reigned 
about  two  years,  when  he  resigned  the  crown,  anil  was 
made  king  of  Spain.  Joachim  Murat,  one  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  generals,  who  had  married  Caroline  Bonaparte, 
the  sister  of  the  emperor,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Naples.  He  preserved  his  crown  nfter  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  in  1811;  but  on  the  return  of  the  emperor  j 
from  Elba,  in  1815,  Murat  attempted  to  excite  an  in¬ 
surrection  against  the  Austrians,  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  driven  from  Naples  bv 
an  Austrian  nrmy,  and,  on  his  attempting  to  return,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  by  order  of  Ferdinand, 
the  restored  sovereign. 

The  kingdom  remained  tranquil  nil  1820,  when  an 
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insurrection  broke  out  at  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  constitution.  The  king  made  a  promise 
to  grant  the  popular  request,  but  the  distrust  of  the 
people  compelled  him  to  resign.  The  prince,  his  son, 
assumed  the  crown,  and  sanctioned  the  constitution. 
These  changes,  however,  were  not  approved  by  the 
Austrians,  whose  influence  has  been  predominant  in 
Italy  ever  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  An  Aus¬ 
trian  army  invaded  Naples  in  1821,  overthrew  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  restored  Ferdinand  to  the  throne. 

In  1848,  another  insurrection  commenced  at  Naples  ; 
and  another  constitution  was  set  up.  Sicily  revolted,  and 
attempted  to  establish  a  constitutional  and  independent 
government.  After  a  struggle  of  more  than  a  year, 
in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  cities  of  Cata¬ 
nia  and  Messina  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  ;•  the 
constitutions,  both  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  were  over¬ 
thrown,  and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  power. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
.ies  at  the  present  moment,  1849. 

Naples,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Italy.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  that  can  be  imagined.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of 
a  splendid  bay,  which  occupies  a  circuit  of  sixteen 
miles,  every  where  bounded  by  vineyards,  hills,  woods, 
orchards,  gardens,  and  villages,  with  the  magnificent 
height  of  Mount  Vesuvius  rising  above  all.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Naples  is  characterized  rather  by  showiness 
than  correct  taste,  and  exhibits  an  immensity  of  marble, 
gildings,  and  decoration.  The  population  of  the  city 
is  remarkable  for  its  bustle  and  liveliness,  being  almost 


constantly  out  of  doors.  The  environs  of  Naples 
abound  in  antiquities,  and  curiosities  of  all  sorts. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these,  are  the  ancient 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  (A.  D.  79,)  and 
have  since  been  laid  open  to  sight,  by  means  of  which, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  manners,  customs, 
and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Naples  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand. 
-  Salerno  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  of  that  name,  south  of  Naples.  The  city  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  grand  and  picturesque  views 
in  its  neighborhood  than  for  the  splendor  of  its  archi¬ 
tecture.  A  few  miles  from  Salerno,  in  a  plain  near 
the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  Pscstum,  consisting  chiefly 
of  three  temples,  which  form  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  Doric  order  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  These  ruins  were  antiquities  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  who  paid  them  a  visit  from 
curiosity.  This  city  was  anciently  called  Posidonium, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome  by  a  colony  of  Dorian  Greeks. 

Capua,  in  ancient  times  the  most  voluptuous  city  in 
Italy,  and  which  disputed  with  Rome  the  title  of  cap¬ 
ital ,  is  now  an  ordinary  town.  It  has  a  strong  castle, 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre. 
Gaeta  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  promontory  jutting 
into  the  sea.  It  is  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  almost 
impregnable.  Here  Pope  Pius  IX.  took  refuge  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  populace  in  1849. 
Gallipoli,  in  the  south,  is  a  seaport,  from  which  the  oil 
of  this  part  of  the  peninsula  is  exported. 


View  of  Sicily  —  Mount  Atom  in  tlie  Interior. 


CHAPTER  CCCLYI. 

1000  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  534. 

|  Sicily.  —  Ancient  Fables  of  Sicily — The  Cy¬ 
clops —  The  Sicanians — The  Siculi — '/'he 
Greek  Colonies  —  Syracuse  —  Gclon  —  Dio¬ 
nysius  the  Tyrant — Agathocles —  Pyrrhus 
—  Archimedes. 

Sicily  lies  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy, 
.t  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  on  this  account  was 
luginally  named  Triquetra  or  Trinacria.  Its  later 
name  of  Sicily  was  derived  from  the  Sicani  and  Siculi , 


two  Italian  tribes  or  nations  who  emigrated  to  this  island 
•<>m  the  continent.  It  is  separated  from  Italy  by  a 
narrow  strait,  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  current. 
In  the  narrowest  part  of  this  strait  is  a  spot  which  was 
very  dangerous  to  the  navigators  of- antiquity,  owing 
to  the  rock  Scylla  and  the  whirlpool  Charybdis.  It  is 
little  dreaded  in  modern  times.  Sicily  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fertile  spot,  the  face  of  tjie  country  being 
greatly  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys.  In  the 
eastern  part  is  Mount  ./Etna,  a  lofty  volcano,  which  has 
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been  perpetually  burning  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  warm  and 
pleasant,  the  heat  of  the  summer  being  tempered  by 
sea  breezes. 

The  first  mention  of  Trinacria  is  in  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer,  which  gives  a  marvellous  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  and  his  companions  on  the  shores 
of  this  island.  The  Greeks  of  Homer’s  time  appear 
to  have  known  very  little  of  this  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  what  little  they  had  heard  of  it  was  highly 
embellished  with  wonders.  Homer  calls  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Trinacria  Cyclops  and  Lcestrigons.  They  are 
described  as  notorious  for  their  inhumanity  toward 
strangers.  The  Cyclops  were  believed  to  be  giants, 
with  one  eye  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  fed  on  human  flesh,  and  forged 
thunderbolts  for  Jupiter. 

The  Sicanians  have  a  more  historical  character. 
They  appear  to  have  been  driven  across  the  strait  from 
Italy  by  the  conquests  of  the  Pelasgi,  though,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  they  came  from  Spain.  They 
settled  in  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  and  are  said  to 
have  joined  the  Trojan  exiles  in  building  the  cities  of 
Eryx  and  Egesta.  They  appear  to  have  made  them¬ 
selves  complete  masters  of  Sicily.  After  some  ages 
of  dominion,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Siculi,  an 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  drove  them  into  a  small 
district  of  the  island,  and  changed  its  name  from  Sica- 
nia  to  Sicily.  Some  centuries  after  this  revolution, 
Greek  colonies  began  to  settle  on  the  Sicilian  coast. 
The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  935  B.  C.  The 
Siculi  had,  by  this  time,  become  a  formidable  nation. 
They  were  first  united  under  a  king  named  JEolus, 
who  is  a  half-fabulous  personage,  and  was  believed  to 
have  kept  the  winds  tied  in  a  bag.  This  story  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  he  resided  on  the 
strait  of  Messina,  which  is  subject  to  furious  blasts  and 
sudden  squalls. 

The  Greek  settlers  at  Syracuse  were  harassed  with 
wars  carried  on  against  them  by  the  Siculi,  who  were 
'ed  bv  their  king,  Deucetius.  At  length  the  Greeks 
prevailed,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Triquctra,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Siculi,  was  captured  and  destroyed.  Dcu- 
cetius  was  sent  to  Corinth,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  With  the  conquest  of  the  Siculi, 
the  Greek  colonics  were  extended  all  over  the  island. 
Agrigentum,  Panormus,  Catana,  Messana,  and  other 
cities,  were  founded,  and  soon  became  rich  and  power¬ 
ful.  Syracuse,  however,  excelled  them  all  in  wealth, 
population,  and  magnificence.  I'or  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies,  these  cities  possessed  democratic  governments ; 
but  afterwards  some  of  them  fell  under  the  tyranny  of 
ambitious  individuals.  In  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  Syracuse  was  governed  by  an  aristocracy  which 
cruelly  oppressed  the  people,  and  provoked  them  to 
insurrection.  The  tyrannical  nobles  were  driven  into 
exile,  485  B.  C. 

The  expelled  nobles  fled  to  Gelon ,  the  tyrant  or 
usurping  sovereign  of  the  city  of  Gela.  He  espoused 
their  cause,  and  under  color  of  restoring  them  to  their 
homes,  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  was  a 
skilful  politician  as  well  as  warrior.  Under  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  Syracuse  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
importance.  The  Cartliaginians,  in  their  attempts  to 
subjugate  Sicily,  were  utterly  defeated  by  him.  The 
Athenians  and  Spartans  sought  his  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Persians.  Gelon  reigned  prosperously, 
and,  aftei  his  death,  (477  B.  C.,)  was  deified  by  his 


I  subjects.  Hiero ,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  He 
subdued  Catana  and  Naxus,  and  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Etrurian  pirates  near  Cuma>,  which  put  un 
end  to  their  depredations.  The  people  of  Agrigentum 
placed  themselves  under  his  protection.  On  his  death, 
(459  B.  C.,)  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tlirusy- 
bulus ,  whose  tyranny  provoked  a  rebellion.  He  was 
dethroned,  and  the  republican  constitution  restored. 
But  the  people  gained  little  by  the  change.  A  system 
of  secret  voting,  called  petalism ,  similar  to  the  Athenian 
osl racism,  was  introduced,  and  most  of  the  leading  men 
were  banished  by  the  giddy  populace.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  Athenians  made  an  attempt  to  conquer 
Syracuse,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  inva¬ 
ders. 

Dionysius  I.  became  ruler  of  Syracuse,  405  B.  C. 
Ho  was  a  person  of  humble  origin,  but  able  and  cour¬ 
ageous.  The  confusion  in  which  the  government  was 
involved,  enabled  him  to  seize  the  sovereign  power. 
He  was  three  times  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  yet  as 
often  found  means  to  regain  his  authority.  The  greuter 
part  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  wars  with  Carthage  nnd 
the  Greek  states  of  Italy,  as  well  as  with  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Siculi.  His  reign,  though  tyrannical,  was 
prosperous.  He  was  cut  off'  by  poison,  (368  B.  C.,) 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dionysius  //.,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Tyrant.  This  prince  had  been  care¬ 
fully  educated  under  the  guardianship  of  the  virtuous 
Dio  and  the  philosopher  Plato ;  but,  on  attaining  to 
supreme  power,  he  quickly  forgot  all  the  good  that 
had  been  taught  him,  and  abandoned  himself  to  every 
bad  passion  and  indulgence.  He  banished  Dio ;  but 
the  latter  raised  an  army,  expelled  the  tyrant,  and 
conducted  the  government  for  some  years  with  justice 
and  ability.  This  excellent  ruler  fell  by  assassination, 
and  Syracuse  became  the  prey  of  sanguinary  factions. 
Dionysius,  after  ten  years’  exile,  took  advantage  of 
these  troubles  to  return  nnd  recover  his  throne. 

Misfortune  had  not  taught  him  wisdom  or  modera¬ 
tion,  and  he  oppressed  his  subjects  with  greater  tyranny 
than  ever.  It  was  during  this  part  of  his  life  that  he 
is  said  to  have  confined  suspected  persons  in  a  dungeon 
constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  human  ear,  where  the 
slightest  whisper  could  be  overheard  in  a  particular 
recess,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  place  himself 
Among  the  ruins  of  Syracuse,  at  the  present  day,  may 
be  seen  a  large  chamber,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  given 
of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius.  The  Syracusans  at  length 
became  weary  of  his  oppressions,  nnd  solicited  the  ait! 
of  the  Corinthians  to  dethrone  him.  Timolcon ,  the 
famous  commander,  was  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to 
Syracuse.  He  overthrew  Dionysius,  and  the  tyrant 
was  banished  to  Corinth,  where  he  turned  school¬ 
master,  and,  it  is  said,  took  great  pleasure  in  flogging 
his  pupils. 

After  the  death  of  Timoleon,  (337  B.  C.,)  AgathocLs . 
a  man  of  low  rank,  raised  himself  to  supreme  power 
by  the  aid  of  thei  Carthaginians.  This  led  to  wars  with  1 
that  nation  in  Sicily,  accompanied  with  great  loss  am' 
suffering  to  the  Syracusans.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
invaded  the  island,  (ti76  B.  C.,j  and,  for  a  short  time, 
held  it  in  complete  subjection.  But  he  was  soon  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  the  Syracusans,  wearied  with  anarchy, 
conferred  their  government  on  Hiero  //.,  who  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Gelon. 
Under  this  prince  the  city  enjoyed  pence  nnd  prosper¬ 
ity  during  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  in 
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which  he  took  the  Roman  side.  But  after  his  death, 
the  Carthaginian  party  acquired  supremacy  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  made  a  profligate  use  of  their  power.  A 
war  soon  broke  out  with  the  Romans,  and  the  consul 
Marcellus  was  sent  with  a  fleet  and  army  against 
Syracuse.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  it  was  de¬ 
fended  for  a  long  time  by  tbe  wonderful  skill  of  the 
mathematician  Archimedes,  who  invei  ted  a  number 
of  ingenious  machines  for  destroying  flic  Roman  ships, 
and  is  said  even  to  have  set  them  on  fire  by  concave 
mirrors  of  brass,  which  reflected  the  sun’s  rays.  All 
his  ingenuity,  however,  was  unavailing  in  the  end,  and 
Syracuse  was  taken  by  storm,  212  B.  C. 

The  death  of  Archimedes  was  characteristic  of  his 
life.  Marcellus,  who  admired  his  extraordinary  abili¬ 
ties,  wished  to  save  him  in  the  storming  of  the  city, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  accordingly,  but  without 
effect.  Amidst  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  cap¬ 
ture,  the  philosopher  was  so  absorbed  in  study,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  what  was  taking  place,  till  a  Roman 
soldier  rushed  into  his  apartment,  and  commanded  him 
to  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  him  to  wait  a  mo¬ 
ment,  till  he  had  solved  the  problem  on  which  he  was 
laboring.  The  soldier,  either  from  impatience  or  mis¬ 
understanding,  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fortune  of  Syracuse.  Agrigentum,  the 
second  city  of  the  island  in  wealth  and  importance, 
was  used  as  a  naval  station  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  was  seized  by  the  Romans, 
262  B.  C.  After  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  the  island  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  from  its  fertility  was 
regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  governed  may  be  learned  from 
Cicero’s  orations  against  Verrcs,  who  was  praetor  or 
governor  of  Sicily  for  many  years,  and  has  left  a  name 
behind  him  infamous  for  rapacity  and  oppression. 
Christianity  spread  early  in  this  island,  and  the  converts 
were  persecuted  by  Nero.  In  the  fifth  century,  Sicily 
was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  it  sub¬ 
sequently  formed  a  part  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Theodoric.  In  the  year  534,  Belisarius  conquered  the 
island  from  Justinian,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  Byzantine  empire  for  some  centuries. 
The  government  was  administered  by  an  officer  with 
the  title  of  patrician,  who  was  sent  from  Constantinople. 


CHAPTER  CCCLVII. 

A.  D.  534  to  1849. 

j  The  Saracens  in  Sicilij —  The  Normans —  The 
French —  The  Sicilian  Vespers —  The  Span¬ 
ish  Dominion  —  Modern  Revolution. 

Under  the  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Sicilians  Relinquished  all  martial  pursuits  for  a  long 
series  of  generations,  and  turned  their  attention  solely 
to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  labors  of  agriculture. 
Their  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire, 
i  preserved  them  both  from  civil  war  and  foreign  foes ; 
but  the  rapacity  of  their  governors  was  a  constant  and 
serious  evil.  In  this  condition,  Sicily  remained  till  the 
seventh  century,  when  the  Saracens  began  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  island.  The  barbarous  nations 
of  the  north  had  before  invaded  and  ravaged  its  coasts, 
but  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  any  territory.  I 
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The  Saracens  were  more  fortunate.  In  827,  they 
availed  themselves  of  certain  quarrels,  in  which  the 
Sicilians  were  engaged,  to  subdue  the  island.  Palermo 
was  chosen  for  their  capital,  and  the  Mahometan  do¬ 
minion  prevailed  in  Sicily  for  two  hundred  years.  At 
length,  the  Greek  emperor  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
this  part  of  the  Byzantine  inheritance.  An  army  under 
George  Maniaces  landed  in  Sicily,  A.  D.  1038,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  body  of  Norman  auxiliaries,  gained 
important  advantages  over  the  Saracens.  Maniaces, 
however,  repaid  the  services  of  the  Normans  with 
ingratitude,  and  by  his  injudicious  conduct,  gave  the 
Saracens  a  chance  to  retrieve  their  losses.  The  two 
Norman  leaders,  Robert  and  Roger  de  Hauteville, 
subsequently  conquered  Sicily  on  their  own  account, 
and  the  Saracens,  after  ten  years’  struggle,  resigned 
the  dominion  of  the  island  forever. 

Robert  resigned  his  claims  to  his  brother  Roger,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Great  Earl  of  Sicily.  lie  ruled 
the  island  with  wisdom,  and  ranks  deservedly  with  the 
greatest  characters  in  history.  He  raised  himself 
from  the  humble  station  of  a  younger  son  of  a  private 
gentleman,  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  powerful  mon¬ 
arch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon,  whose 
reign  was  short,  and  followed  by  that  of  the  second 
son,  called  Roger  II.  In  1127,  this  prince  added  to 
his  Sicilian  possessions  the  whole  inheritance  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied 
in  quelling  revolts  in  Italy ;  but  Sicily  enjoyed  a  pro¬ 
found  peace.  In  1154,  his  son  William  ascended  the 
throne,  and  passed  his  life  in  war  and  confusion.  The 
Saracens  were  frequently  in  insurrection  under  the 
reign  of  his  successors,  and,  at  length,  to  establish  the 
tranquillity  of  the  island,  they  were  removed  to  Apulia, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  their  ancestors.  The  joint 
history  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  down  to  the  accession  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  has  been  related  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

Charles  of  Anjou  soon  acquired  and  deserved  the 
surname  of  Tyrant,  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  received 
into  his  dominions  and  employed  multitudes  of  French¬ 
men,  who  were  permitted  to  rule  without  restraint,  and 
to  subject  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  oppression  and  indignity.  A  day  of  severe 
retribution  was  at  hand,  prepared  by  the  persevering 
industry  of  one  man,  known  as  John  of  Procida.  This 
person  was  the  feudal  lord  of  the  little  island  of  Pro¬ 
cida,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  house  of  Swabia.  Animated  with  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  French  dominion,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
monk,  and  visited  Sicily,  Rome,  Spain,  and  even  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  excite  the  enemies  of  Charles  against 
him.  At  this  time,  Peter  II.  was  king  of  Arragon.  He 
had  married  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  whom 
Charles  had  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Naples.  John 
of  Procida  applied  to  Peter  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
inhabitants  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  duty  and  justice,  by  referring  to  the  death  of 
Conradin,  who  had  called  upon  him  from  the  scaffold 
to  avenge  his  wrongs.  Procida  suggested  a  revolt  in 
Sicily,  which  Peter  promised  to  assist  with  a  body  of 
troops. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  people  of  Sicily  being 
subjected  to  the  despotism  of  the  French,  were  ready 
for  any  measure,  however  desperate,  that  promised 
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relief.  Procida  had  been  successful  in  sustaining 
the  hope  of  this  relief,  and  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
At  length,  on  Easter  Day,  1232,  the  revolt  broke 
out.  It  is  said,  by  some  authors,  that  the  time 
was  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  the  secret  faith¬ 
fully  kept,  though  intrusted  to  thousands  of  persons. 
Others  affirm  that  the  explosion  was  accidental,  and 
occasioned  bv  an  insult  offered  by  a  French  officer  to 
a  Sicilian  ladv  of  Palermo.  This  point  has  never  been 
cleared  up.  What  is  certain  is,  that  on  the  ringing  of 
the  vesper  bell  at  Palermo  on  that  day,  the  populace 
burst  suddenly  into  insurrection,  and  massacred  all  the 
French.  Even  the  Sicilians  who  had  intermarried  with 
that  nation  were  not  spared.  The  movement  extended 
throughout  the  whole  island,  and  only  one  Frenchman 
escaped.  This  was  William  de  Porcclet,  a  Provenful, 
and  governor  of  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  who  had 
acquired  the  high  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by  his 
benevolent  character  and  upright  conduct.  lie  was 
I  allowed  to  depart,  with  his  family,  to  France. 

This  transaction  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
!  the  Sicilian  vespers.  The  number  of  French  who 
I  were  put  to  death  is  computed  at  eight  thousand. 
The  exasperated  Charles  gathered  his  forces,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Sicily  to  take  vengeance  on  the  revolters. 

I  Put  Peter  of  Arragon  was  there  before  him  to  defend 
I  the  island.  In  the  fleet  which  Charles  sent  against  him, 
i  was  his  son,  who  bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Palermo. 
A  battle  took  place  between  this  fleet  and  that  of  Peter, 
in  which  the  prince  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  most  of 
his  ships  were  captured  or  destroyed.  Three  years 
afterward,  in  1285,  Charles,  having  met  with  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  defeats  and  reverses,  died  of  cha- 
i  grin,  or,  as  some  historians  affirm,  by  suicide. 

By  the  revolution  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  the  island 
was  separated  from  Naples,  and  transferred  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Spanish  or  Arragonese  princes.  It 
was  not  reannexed  to  the  continental  monarchy  of 
Naples  till  1435,  after  which  it  shared  the  fate  of  that 
kingdom,  both  in  its  independence  and  its  subjection 
to  the  Spanish  princes. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  1701,  his 
i  dominions  became  an  object  of  eager  contention  among 
i  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  and,  at  the  peace  of 
I  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Sicily  was  assigned  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  afterward  was  compelled  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  relinquish  it  and  take  Sardinia  as  an 
equivalent.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had  no  concern 
,  |  in  these  bargains,  and  made  an  attempt  in  the  same 
year  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  English  admiral  Byng,  who 
I  destroyed  their  fleet,  and  compelled  the  Spanish  court 
I  to  abandon  the  scheme  for  a  season.  But  in  1734 
i  the  attempt  was  renewed  with  success.  A  Spanish 
army,  under  the  infanta  Charles,  expelled  the  German 
troops,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  at 
Palermo.  lie  afterward,  on  becoming  king  of  Spain, 
transferred  the  Sicilian  crow  n  to  his  son  Ferdinand ; 
and  this  family  have  continued  to  govern  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  present  day,  with  the  cxcep- 
j  tion  of  the  period  of  Napoleon’s  supremacy,  when 
Sicily  and  Naples  were  separated. 

In  1806,  on  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  the  French, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
King  Ferdinand,  of  Naples,  escaped  to  Sicily.  The 
French  were  unable  to  subdue  this  island,  which  was 
defended  by  a  British  fleet.  In  1812,  a  representa¬ 
tive  constitution,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  was  proclaimed 


in  Sicily,  and  feudality  was  abolished  by  the  vote  ot  j 
the  Sicilian  barons,  in  parliament  assembled.  Aftei  | 
the  overthrow  of  Murat  in  Naples,  and  the  restoration  i 
of  Ferdinand,  in  1816,  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies,  he  abolished  the  Sicilian  constitution,  and  com-  i 
bined  the  legislative  and  administrative  systems  of  both 
parts  of  the  kingdom  into  one.  Thus,  Sicilian  liberty 
was  overthrown.  When  the  revolution  of  1820  broke 
out  at  Naples,  the  people  of  Sicily  proclaimed  theit 
independence  ;  but  this  attempt  was  speedily  crushed. 

In  1848,  the  same  scenes  were  renewed  :  but  after  the 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  party  in  Naples,  the 
armies  of  the  king  invaded  Sicily,  bombarded  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  cities  of  Catania  and  Messina, 
and  in  1849  restored  the  Neapolitan  dominion  in  th< 
island. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  a  handsome  city, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  on  the  northern  coast  I 
of  the  island.  It  is  well  built,  though  it  has  neither  | 
monuments  of  antiquity  nor  modern  classical  edifices.  I 
The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Population,  one  hundred  and  sixty-  ! 
eight  thousand.  Messina,  on  the  strait  of  that  name,  ( 
was,  before  the  recent  insurrection,  a  very  fine  city,  | 
with  a  flourishing  commerce.  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  desolated  by  a  plague  and  an  earthquake, 
but  recovered  in  a  great  degree  from  these  calamities. 

In  1849,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  was  bombarded 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Neapolitans.  The  popu¬ 
lation  at  that  time  was  about  forty  thousand.  Catania, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  was  the  finest  city  in  Sicily 
before  the  insurrection  of  1848.  In  the  seventeenth  j 
century,  it  was  repeatedly  devastated  by  earthquakes  I 
and  eruptions  of  .Etna,  but  rose  with  increased  splendor 
and  prosperity  from  its  ruins.  Its  population,  before 
the  last  calamity,  was  about  fifty  thousand. 


CHAPTER  CCCLVIII. 

Government,  Population,  Manners,  Customs, 
Languages,  Literature ,  Manufactures,  Arts, 
Education,  Religion,  Spc.,  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians. 

Italy,  in  its  political  relations,  is  divided  chiefly 
among  five  potentates — 1.  The  emperor  of  Austria, 
who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  w  ith  Parma  and  Pia¬ 
cenza,  thfe  appanage  of  Maria  Louisa ;  2.  The  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Genoa ; 

3.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  4.  The  pope,  the 
temporal  ruler  of  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and 
5.  The  king  of  Naples.  Beside  these,  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  the  principality  of  Monaco,  in  Piedmont,  and 
the  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  separate,  though  they 
can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  independent  states. 
The  constitutions  or  governments  of  all  these  sover¬ 
eignties  are  despotic,  the  will  of  the  rulers  operating 
unchecked  by  any  legal  or  constitutional  barrier. 
Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  the  commercial  slates, 
nor  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  country',  have  any  effective 
influence  in  the  administration.  Some  few  of  them 
exercise,  by  their  immense  fortunes,  a  pernicious  influ-, 
ence  in  checking  the  operations  of  justice,  throwing 
the  public  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  and 
depriving  them  of  the  just  protection  of  the  laws 
The  police,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  is  in  a  most  imper  j 
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feet  state,  and  bands  of  licensed  robbers  have  long 
jccupied  the  mountain  districts. 

The  only  tie  between  the  separate  governments  of 
which  Italy  is  composed  is,  or  rather  has  been,  —  for 
at  the  moment  when  we  write  this,  the  state  of  politics 
in  Italy  is  quite  uncertain,  —  the  paramount  influence 
of  Austria ;  that  power  which,  beyond  all  others,  has 
opposed,  in  the  most  obstinate  spirit,  every  political 
reform.  Atl  the  reigning  families  in  Italy,  the  pope 
excepted,  have  family  connections  with  Austria.  What 
is  of  more  consequence,  the  Austrian  armies  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  position  to  crush  all  attempts  at  any  change 
not  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  What  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  France  may  hereafter  accomplish  in  Italy,  it 
would  be  useless  at  present  to* conjecture. 

Divided  as  she  is,  at  present,  into  kingdoms  and 
principalities  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  Italy  is 
without  any  central  point ;  nor  can  any  one  of  her 
cities  be  regarded  as  the  capital.  The  short-lived 
kingdom  of  Italy,  which  flourished  for  a  while  under 
Napoleon,  was  an  abortive  attempt  to  unite  under  one 
crown  a  country  which  seems  hardly  susceptible  of 
political  consolidation.  Although,  in  religion,  language, 
and  manners,  the  people  of  Italy  appear  as  one  nation, 
they  have  never  been  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
national  feeling.  The  name  of  Italian  is  lost  in  the 
civic  or  provincial  appellatives  by  which  the  natives 
are  distinguished  and  severed  from  each  other.  Italy 
may  possibly  recover  her  independence,  but  she  can 
scarcely  ever  again  become  one  kingdom  or  one  repub¬ 
lic.  Something  like  a  federal  union  may  be  possible, 
and  this  has  been  a  favorite  scheme  with  some  political 
writers. 

The  Italian  population  consists  of  two  classes,  the 
nobles,  and  the  inferior  class,  comprising  the  peasantry, 
artisans,  shopkeepers,  traders,  die.  There  is  scarcely 
any  intervening  class  between  the  upper  and  the  lower. 
The  mass  of  the  Italians  is  formed  of  the  lower  rank. 
The  Italians,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  in  some  respects 
the  most  polished  and  refined  people  in  the  world. 
The  lower  ranks  show  in  a  very  extensive  degree  the 
refined  taste  and  manners  of  the  nobles.  The  com¬ 
mon  shopkeepers  of  Florence  and  Rome  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  a  taste  for 


poetry,  which  are  unknown  to  the  most  refined  nations 
beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation, 
which  they  support  with  peculiar  liveliness  and  elo¬ 
quence,  and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and 
expressive  of  any  European  people.  The  peasants 
are,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  quiet,  contented,  orderly 
race,  spending  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their 
wives  and  daughters.  The  populace  of  the  great  cities 
display  a  character  peculiarly  idle  and  tumultuary. 
The  lazzaroni,  or  lower  class  of  Naples,  formerly 
constituted  a  huge  ragged  regiment,  existing  almost 
out  of  the  pale  of  regular  society,  hardly  wearing 
clothes,  and  living  on  a  handful  of  macaroni  a  day. 
Their  condition  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  much 
improved,  and  the  old-fashioned  lazzaroni  can  now 
hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Italian  nobles,  for  some  centuries  past,  have 
been  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  in  this  manner  have  become 
estranged  from  all  habits  of  manly  and  energetic  ac¬ 
tion.  Idleness  and  elegant  enjoyment  have  been 
regarded  among  them  as  the  main  business  of  life. 
The  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity ; 
and  thus  the  number  has  greatly  increased,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  nobility,  generally,  to  a  condition  of  proud 
and  miserable  poverty.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
traveller  in  Naples,  Rome,  or  Venice,  to  be  accosted 
by  begging  counts  and  marquises.  In  the  palaces,  the 
most  superb  equipages  and  apartments  are  let  out  to 
strangers ;  and  many  of  the  palaces  have  little  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  the  lordly  proprietor  retails 
wine  and  oil  by  the  quart. 

The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendor  quite 
unrivalled  in  any  other  country,  and  have  flourished 
in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  The 
collections  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  almost  endless ; 
and  although  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  have 
been  supplied  with  these  articles  from  Italy,  the  country 
still  surpasses  every  other  in  the  number  and  excellence 
of  precious  relics,  in  her  possession. 

The  architecture  of  Italy  is  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  every  traveller.  The  dwellings  of  the  Italians  are 
celebrated  for  the  splendor  and  art  displayed,  both  in 
their  form  and  interior  decoration.  The  houses  of  the 
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nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  are 
usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaces  ;  and  their 
1  classic  exterior,  spacious  apartments,  and  the  works 
!  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
render  them  often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator 
than  those  of  the  greatest  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps. 
They  are  maintained,  however,  rather  for  show  than 
I  for  use;  all  the  finest  apartments  being  employed  as 
galleries  of  exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  family 
reside  are  of  small  dimensions  in  the  upper  stories. 
The  taste  for  architectural  beauty  descends  even  to 
the  lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  the  farmers  and  vil¬ 
lagers  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
porticos  and  colonnades,  and  often  display  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  classic  aspect. 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  features  peculiar,  or  strictly  national.  Among  the 
upper  ranks,  French  fashions  prevail.  The  costumes 
of  many  of  the  interior  communities,  particularly  those 
of  the  mountainous  districts,  display  a  picturesque  vari¬ 
ety,  which,  being  accompanied  with  good  taste,  pro¬ 
duces  often  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  shepherds  wear 
the  skins  of  their  flocks,  with  the  wool  outward  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  inward  in  winter.  Their  garments  are  rudely 
formed,  and  have  only  holes  pierced  for  the  head  and 
arms.  In  diet,  the  Italians  are  exceedingly  temperate ; 
macaroni  is  the  article  of  food  chiefly  characteristic 
of  the  country.  Soups  and  pottages  are  common  here, 
as  in  Franco.  A  great  variety  of  excellent  wines  are 
produced  in  Italy,  and  it  is  almost  every  where  very 
cheap,  sometimes  selling  for  one  or  two  cents  a  bottle ; 
yet  an  Italian  is  hardly  ever  seen  intoxicated. 

Agriculture  was  practised  scientifically  in  Italy  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  many  parts  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  north,  are  cultivated  like  a  garden. 
The  most  industrious  and  successful  agriculturists  are 
those  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  The  vine,  the 
olive,  manna,  and  rich  fruits  are  among  the  products 
of  Italy.  Food  is  abundant,  and  living  cheap.  Lands 
are  generally  cultivated  by  farmers  at  the  halves,  the 
proprietors  furnishing  half  the  stock.  A  good  tenant 
is  seldom  removed  by  his  landlord.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Italy,  once  so  remarkable  for  their  elegance 
and  variety,  are  now  every  where  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  present  only  specimens  on  a  small  scale  of  what 
formerly  existed.  Silk  was  at  one  time  the  grand  staple, 
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1  particularly  in  the  form  of  velvets  and  damasks,  richly 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  This  man¬ 
ufacture  still  exists  in  most  of  the  great  cities,  though 
on  a  reduced  scale.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloths 
also  continue  to  be  manufactured  ;  and  the  muslins  of 
Taranto  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  Glass  was  once  a 
celebrated  and  admired  article  of  manufacture  at  Ven¬ 
ice,  where  it  is  still  fabricated  into  mirrors,  tubes,  and 
beads.  The  Tuscan  manufacture  of  straw  hats  affords 
abundant  and  profitable  employment  to  the  country- 
girls  of  that  territory,  and  yields  a  produce  of  above 
half  a  million  of  dollars  annually. 

The  Italian  language  is  founded  on  the  Latin,  with 
but  a  small  mixture  of  words  from  beyond  the  Alps. 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  the  chief  of  which 
arc  the  Tuscan,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Sicilian  the  Ve 
netian,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Genoese.  In  all  these, 
the  grammatical  construction  is  the  same,  or  deviates 
but  slightly  from  one  standard.  The  Tuscan  is  the 
master  dialect.  It  is  spqken  in  its  greatest  purity  at 
Siena  and  Florence,  but  it  is  the  written  Italian  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  This  preeminence  has  been 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  early  Flor¬ 
entine  writers,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo, 
Pulci,  Poliziano,  Macchiavelli,  and  others,  who,  by  their 
admirable  compositions,  gave  a  universality  to  the 
Tuscan  dialect,  which  has  made  it  necessary  to  every 
Italian  writer  who  wishes  to  be  read  out  of  his  own 
city  or  province.  It  is  also  the  common  language  in 
Rome,  where  it  is  spoken  with  more  softness  than  in 
its  native  district  The  Italians  have  a  proverb  which 
says,  the  sweetest  sounds  upon  earth  are  produced 
by  the  “  Tuscan  tongue  in  a  Roman  mouth.”  Nearly 
all  the  dialects  have  printed  books,  but  these  are  chiefly 
confined  to  ballads,  tales,  and  popular  literature  of  the 
humblest  class. 

The  literature  of  the  Itnlians  is  rich  in  many  depart¬ 
ments.  Dante,  the  earliest  of  all  the  great  modem 
poets,  was  born  in  1265.  His  Dicitia  Commedia  is 
a  poem  of  great  genius  and  originality,  partly  religious 
and  partly  political.  Next  to  Shakspearc,  he  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  greatest  of  modern  poets.  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio  succeeded  him  in  the  following  century, 
and  contributed,  the  former  by  his  sonnets,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  his  prose  tales,  to  refine  and  polish  the  Tuscan 
tongue.  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  obtained  a  univer¬ 
sal  celebrity  by  their  heroic  poems.  Macchiavelli, 
Villani,  Guicciardini,  Giannone,  Botta,  and  others,  have 
written  valuable  historical  works.  Goldoni.  Metastasio, 
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and  Alfieri,  have  excelled  in  dramatic  writing  ;  Bec- 
raria  and  Filangieri,  in  politics. 

During  a  century  and  a  half  which  followed  the  age 
of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  the  ablest  writers  and  ora¬ 
tors  of  Europe  were  the  secretaries  of  state  at  Flor¬ 
ence  or  Rome,  or  the  tutors  and  friends  of  the  Medici. 
Among  these  were  Coluccio,  a  Florentine  secretary 
of  state,  of  whom  the  duke  of  Milan  complained  that 
he  had  done  him  more  injury  with  his  pen  than  fifteen 
hundred  Florentine  knights.  Leonardo  Aretino  was 
preeminent  for  his  scholarship,  and  wrote  Greek  and 
Latin  like  one  of  the  ancients.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  good  historians  of  Italy.  Poggio 
was  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning,  and  his  letters 
abound  with  antique  wisdom.  Bembo,  Giovio,  and 
others,  also  distinguished  themselves  by  their  scholar¬ 
ship  and  elegant  writings  during  this  period. 

At  a  later  date,  Italy  became  distinguished  for  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture.  The  individuals  who  excelled  in 
these  arts  are  very  numerous.  Cimabue  and  Giotto, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fathers  of  Italian  painting,  which  was 
subsequently  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection 
by  Raffael,  Michael  Angelo,  Domenicliino,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Guido,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Salvator  Rosa, 
and  others.  Sculpture  has  had  many  distinguished  dis¬ 
ciples  in  Italy,  the  chief  of  which  are  Michael  Angelo, 
Donatello,  Bandinelli,  and  in  our  own  days,  Canova. 

In  the  philosophical  sciences,  Italy  has  many  emi¬ 
nent  names.  Galileo,  who  invented  the  telescope,  and 
made  various  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  other  de¬ 
partments  of  physical  science,  was  sent  to  the  Inqui¬ 


sition  for  affirming  that  the  earth  was  round  ;  and  he  i 
was  liberated  only  on  the  recantation  of  his  opinion. 
Torricelli,  who  made  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  j 
on  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  was  an  Italian.  Gal- 
vani,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  a  particular  j 
department  of  the  science  of  electricity,  was  also  a  I 
native  of  this  country. 

In  architecture,  Italy  can  boast  the  names  of  Pal¬ 
ladio  Lapo,  Bramante,  Bernini,  Fontana,  and  others. 

In  music,  she  has  produced  Rossini,  Cimarosa,  Paesi- 
elio,  Salieri,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  and  Paganini.  In 
very  recent  times,  the  medical  and  physical  sciences 
have  been  illustrated  by  Spallanzani,  Fontana,  and 
others  ;  while  Maio  and  Rosellini  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  departments  of  classical  literature 
and  antiquarian  studies. 

In  education,  Italy  exhibits  great  contrasts.  The 
country  abounds  with  universities,  libraries,  and  aids 
to  learning  ;  yet  millions  of  the  inhabitants  are  utterly 
illiterate.  A  single  street  in  Naples  will  be  found  to 
contain  more  people  ignorant  of  writing  and  reading, 
than  the  whole  state  of  Massachusetts.  Except  in 
certain  districts,  no  pains  are  taken  to  educate  the 
lower  classes.  Religion  forms  a  prominent  feature  of 
society  in  Italy,  which  is  the  centre  of  that  great  spir¬ 
itual  dominion  that  for  so  many  ages  held  unbounded 
sway  over  Europe.  All  Italy  is  Roman  Catholic  ;  but 
the  power  of  the  pope  has  been  declining  for  many 
years,  and  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849  have  left 
the  country  in  so  unsettled  a  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture  at  the  present  moment  to  what  extent  the 
papal  power  will  be  reestablished. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLIX. 

1000  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1814. 

Ancient  Malta —  The  Knights  of  St.  John  — 
War  with  the  Turks  —  Capture  of  Malta 
by  the  French — Downfall  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  —  Capture  by  the  British —  Annex¬ 
ation  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Island  of  Malta,  the  ancient  Melita ,  lies  fifty- 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily.  It  is  twenty  miles 
long  and  twelve  broad,  and  consists  entirely  of  rock, 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  soil,  which  is  kept  from  wash¬ 
ing  away  by  terraces  of  stone  built  by  the  industrious 
inhabitants  in  every  part  of  the  island.  It  is  very  dil¬ 
igently  cultivated,  and  supports  a  population  of  sixty 
thousand.  In  its  neighborhood  are  three  smaller  islands 
—  Gozo,  Comino,  and  Cominotto.  Malta  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Ogygia  of  Ilomer’s  Odyssey,  where  Calypso 
entertained  Ulysses.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  the 
Phajacians,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Phoenicians.  Af¬ 
terward  the  island  was  successively  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  tlie  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
little  noticed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  when  St. 
Paul  was  shipwrecked  upon  it,  the  inhabitants  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  barbarous ;  ”  but  this  epithet  was  given  in 
that  age  to  all  people  who  were  not  Greeks  or  Romans. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Malta  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths ;  after  which  the  Saracens 
made  themselves  masters  of  it.  The  Normans  from 
Sicily  took  it  from  the  Saracens  in  1190,  and  it  con¬ 


tinued  attached  to  the  government  of  that  island  till 
1525,  when  Charles  V.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  These  warriors, 
after  establishing  themselves  in  their  new  residence, 
took  the  title  of  Knights  of  Malta. 

The  knights  of  St.  John  constituted  an  order  which 
originated  in  a  hospital  founded  at  Jerusalem  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Saracen  khalif,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  This  hospital  was  designed  to  re¬ 
ceive  pilgrims  from  Europe  who  visited  the  holy  sep¬ 
ulchre.  It  was  annexed  to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Almoner,  and  was  at  first  kept  by  Benedic¬ 
tine  monks.  When  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  who  drove  away  the  Arabian  and 
Egyptian  Saracens,  in  1065,  the  Christians  found  these 
new  masters  much  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  John  was  plundered.  Some  time  after¬ 
ward,  a  Frenchman,  named  Gerard ,  a  pilgrim  to  the 
holy  city,  undertook  the  management  of  the  establish-  ( 
ment.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  cru-  j 
saders,  many  of  the  conquerors,  through  pious  fervor,  J 
determined  to  join  him,  and  devote  the  rest  of  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  pilgrims.  Some  of  the 
French  knights  endowed  the  establishment  with  their 
property  :  this  example  was  followed  by  several  other 
princes ;  and  thus  the  hospital  became  possessed  of  ! 
lands  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
Palestine.  The  dress  assumed  by  the  Knights  Hospi¬ 
tallers  was  black,  with  a  white  cross  having  eight  points 
on  the  left  breast. 
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Pope  Pascal  II.  sanctioned  the  new  institution,  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves  by  solemn  vows 
of  chastity,  individual  poverty,  and  obedience.  To 
these  duties  was  afterward  added  that  of  being  al- 


Knights. 

ways  ready  to  “  fight  the  Mussulmans,  and  all  others 
who  forsake  the  true  religion.”  A  splendid  church 
was  erected  by  Gerard  near  the  old  hospital,  and  ded¬ 
icated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  extensive  buildings 
for  the  Hospitallers  as  well  as  the  pilgrims,  who  were 
there  entertained  at  free  cost.  Gerard  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  established,  in  various  maritime  towns  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  hospitals  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  which 
served  as  resting-places  for  the  pilgrims,  who  were 
there  provided  with  the  means  of  embarking  for  Pal¬ 
estine.  These  houses  were  called  commanderies.  Ge¬ 
rard  died  in  1118;  and  the  Hospitallers  elected,  as 
grand  master,  his  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  who  drew 
up  a  body  of  statutes  or  regulations  of  discipline  for 
the  order.  The  knights,  as  they  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers,  were  classed  into  seven  divisions,  according 
to  languages ,  namely,  Provence,  Auvergne,  France, 
Italy,  Arragon,  Germany,  and  England. 

l'or  nearly  two  centuries,  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
together  with  the  Templars,  were  the  firmest  support 
of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  When  Acre,  the  last 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  Palestine,  was  taken  by  the 
Mussulmans  in  1291,  the  remains  of  the  order  with¬ 
drew  to  Cyprus,  where  the  town  of  Limisso  was  as¬ 
signed  to  them  as  their  residence.  In  1310,  having 
lost  all  hope  of  recovering  Palestine,  they  equipped  a 
fleet,  and,  being  joined  by  a  body  of  crusaders  from 
Italy,  made  an  attack  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  which 
was  then  possessed  by  a  band  of  Greek  and  Saracen 
pirates.  These  the  knights  defeated,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
They  were  now  known  as  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
They  strengthened  their  new  acquisition  with  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  carried  on  a  bold  naval  warfare  against  the 
Mussulmans,  especially  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were 
at  that  time  very  powerful  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  of 
the  Turkish  sultans  were  glad  to  purchase  a  tempo- 
•>irv  peace  with  the  knights.  The  remainder  of  their 


history,  while  they  resided  at  Rhodes,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  upon  that  island. 

After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Ottoman 
arms,  the  knights  were  finally  expelled  from  Rhodes 
by  Sultan  Solyman,  in  1523.  They  withdrew  to  Italy, 
and  resided  for  a  few  years  at  Qrvieto.  At  length,  in 
1530,  Charles  V.  granted  them  the  Island  of  Malta 
and  its  dependencies.  At  this  time,  Malta  contained 
about  twelve  thousand,  and  Gozo  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  were  in  a  miserable  state.  Malta  was 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  afford  a  shelter  to  those  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  island  had  been 
nearly  abandoned  from  its  exposure  to  the  piratical 
rovers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  governmen' 
of  the  knights,  the  island  soon  began  to  recover  fron 
its  state  of  destitution.  Their  first  object  was  to  pro 
tect  it  against  the  incursions  of  its  piratical  enemies 
For  this  purpose,  tho  knights  began  the  construction  ol 
those  stupendous  fortifications  which  remain  to  this 
day  the  astonishment  of  every  beholder,  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  perseverance  and  military  power  of  the 
order. 

From  their  stronghold  of  Malta  the  knights  renewed 
their  warfare  against  the  Turks,  who,  after  suffering 
much  by  their  attacks,  equipped  an  expedition  to  drive 
them  from  this  retreat.  In  May,  1565,  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Turks,  under  Mustapha  Pacha,  landed 
in  Malta,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  knights  had 
but  a  very  inferior  force  to  oppose  to  the  besiegers, 
but  they  defended  themselves  with  such  desperate 
bravery,  that  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
island  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  the  grand  master, 
La  Vallette,  who  had  commanded  the  knights  during 
the  siege,  determined  to  found  a  new  city.  The  first 
stone  of  it  was  laid  in  March,  1566.  The  name  of 
Valletta  was  given  to  the  city,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

The  knights,  now  secure  in  the  possession  of  Malta, 
continued  to  cruise  against  the  Ottomans,  whom  they 
greatly  annoyed.  But  the  discipline  of  the  order  re¬ 
laxed  as  the  objects  of  their  original  institution  gradu¬ 
ally  became  of  secondary  importance,  and  Malta, 
which  was  safe  against  all  attack,  became  a  place  of 
luxury  and  pleasure,  rather  than  of  austerity  and  mor¬ 
tification. 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  the  knights 
exhibited  a  hostile  spirit  toward  the  new  republic,  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  order.  In  1798,  a  French 
fleet  of  thirty-six  ships  of  war  and  four  hundred  trnns- 
ports,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  on  board, 
under  Bonaparte,  and  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  appeared  ofF  the  Island  of  Malta.  The  granc 
master,  Hompesch,  was  a  Frenchman,  and  many  of 
the  knights  were  of  that  nation.  Owing  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  little  resistance  was  made,  and  at  length 
Malta  was  formally  surrendered.  Bonaparte,  on  en¬ 
tering  Valletta,  was  astonished  at  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications,  and  declared  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
French  that  somebody  was  inside  to  open  the  gates 
for  them,  as  otherwise  they  would  never  have  gained 
entrance.  With  the  capture  of  Malta,  the  order  be¬ 
came  extinct,  though  many  noblemen  in  Europe  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  the  title  of  knights  of  Malta. 

The  French  retained  possession  of  the  island  ;  but 
in  the  following  year  they  were  blockaded  by  an 
English  fleet.  Valletta  was  closely  besieged,  and  in 
September,  1*00  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  being 
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reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine,  surrendered. 
At  the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  deliver  up  Malta  to  the  knights ;  but  this 
stipulation  was  not  fulfilled,  and  war  broke  out  again 
in  consequence.  The  British  kept  possession  of  the 
island,  and  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  it  was  for¬ 
mally  guarantied  to  Great  Britain.  It  has  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  that  power  to  the  present  day. 

Malta  is  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain  ;  its  affairs 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  governor  and  eighteen 
councillors.  Valletta,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  en¬ 
joys  a  most  advantageous  situation  between  two  har¬ 
bors  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  city  is  regularly  built  of  stone,  in  a  high¬ 
ly  ornamented  and  imposing  style  of  architecture. 
The  Church  of  St.  John,  in  this  city,  has  the  most 
splendid  pavement  in  the  world.  The  palace  of  the 
grand  master  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  halls  and 
staircases.  Valletta  is  an  admirable  naval  station,  de¬ 
riving  great  importance  from  its  situation  in  the  heart 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  also,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  war,  as  a  commercial  depot,  from  which  goods 
may  be  introduced  into  Italy  and  the  Levant.  Its 

streets  exhibit  the  most  picturesque  mixture  of  popu 
lation,  perhaps,  in  the  world  ;  all  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  resorting  hither  as  to  a  common 
centre.  Citta  Vecchia,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  is 
an  ancient  place,  where  the  traveller  is  shown  cata¬ 
combs,  in  the  solid  rock,  of  remarkable  extent,  and  of 
which  the  history  is  entirely  lost. 

The  native  Maltese  are  one  of  the  most  primitive 
races  now  to  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  or  its 
neighborhood.  They  speak  a  language  exclusively 
their  own,  and  which  possibly  may  be  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians,  though  this  is  a 
disputed  point  among  philologists.  They  are  dark- 
skinned,  athletic,  hardy,  and  robust,  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  sailors.  The  females  arc  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  well  made  and  graceful,  with  regular  features 
and  delicate  limbs.  Although  of  dark  complexion, 
many  of  them  are  quite  handsome.  All  classes  are 
industrious,  and  education  is  making  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  among  them.  Their  religion  is  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic.  Almost  all  the  Maltese  engaged  in  trade  speak 
English  and  Italian  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLX. 

A.  D.  476  to  565. 

Geographical  View  —  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire — Revolutions  of  the  Byzantine 
Government  —  Loss  of  Italy — Reign  of 
J ustin  —  Accession  of  Justinian  —  Factions 
of  the  Circus — Insurrection  of  the  Blue 
and  Green  Factions  —  Conflagration  in 
Constantinople  —  Danger  of  Justinian  — 
Firmness  of  the  Empress  Theodora —  The 
Insurrection  suppressed —  The  Vandal  and 
Persian  TFars. 

In  our  history  of  ancient  Rome,  we  have  noticed 
the  division  of  the  empire  into  the  East  and  West ,  and 
traced  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  till  its  overthrow  in 
476.  The  former,  which  continued  to  exist,  under  the 
various  names  of  the  Eastern  Empire ,  the  Greek 
Empire ,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire ,*  for  a  thousand 
years  later,  till  it  was  overturned  by  the  Turks,  now 
claims  our  attention. 

The  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  called  Constan¬ 
tinople. ,  from  its  founder,  Constantine,  was  built  in  part 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  called  Byzantium. 
This  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Byzantines,  who  were 
a  colony  of  Dorian  Greeks,  and  who  established  them¬ 
selves  here  about  658  B.  C.  The  place  became  a  mart 

tint  (Etiijiirt. 

for  the  ships  trading  with  the  Euxine.  It  was  taken 
by  Darius  Hystaspes,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  after¬ 
ward  by  the  Athenians  under  Pericles.  It  was  restored 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  held  it  when  Xenophon 
returned  with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks.  It  was  greatly 
harassed  by  the  Gauls,  (270  B.  C.,)  and  finally  came 
to  the  Romans  with  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  were  Greeks, 
and  distinguished  for  debauchery  and  idleness.  The 
city  was  thronged  with  fishermen,  sailors,  and  mer¬ 
chants  ;  many  of  the  latter  being  foreigners.  The 
government  seems  to  have  been  democratic,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  demagogue,  being  asked  what  was  the 
law  in  a  particular  case,  replied,  “  What  I  please.” 
The  admirable  situation  of  the  place  *  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  he  resolved 
to  build  a  new  city  there.  In  three  years  it  was  fin¬ 
ished,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  May,  330. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  of  which  Constantinople  continued  to  be  the 
capital,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  but 
it  may  be  well,  before  we  proceed  with  the  history 
subsequent  to  that  event,  to  glance  at  its  situation  and 
extent  at  this  period.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Eastern  Empire  comprised  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  great  Roman  Empire.  Its  territories  included 
countries  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  coinciding  near¬ 
ly  with  the  Turkish  dominions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  following  table  will  show  at  a 
glance  its  several  divisions  :  — 

•  Some  confusion  arises  from  this  diversity  of  names,  and 
it  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Constantinople 
are  often  called  in  history  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  central  part  of  the  Byzantine  territory 
consisted  of  countries  formerly  under  the  government  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  people  of  which  were  mainly  of  this  race. 
Hence  the  Eastern  Empire  naturally  took  the  title  of  the  Greek 
Empire ;  but  as  Constantinople  had  been  the  capital  of  the 
Great  Roman  Empire,  as  many  Romans  had  settled  there, 
and  as  the  people  were  proud  of  the  name,  the  Constanti- 
nopolitans  often  called  themselves  Romans,  and  the  empire 
itself  was  called  the  Roman  Empire. 

*  Perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  possesses  so  many  advan¬ 
tages,  from  position,  as  Constantinople.  Its  connection  with 
the  several  seas  give  it  unrivalled  resources  for  supplies  of 
fish ;  the  adjacent  territories  are  among  the  most  fertile  in 
the  world,  and  the  products  of  the  populous  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  aro  borne,  by  water,  to  its 
gates,  with  a  miraculous  facility.  Constantinople  is  also  in 
the  path  of  the  armies  that  have  passed  from  Asia  into 
Europe  or  from  Europe  into  Asia,  and  hence  its  history  is 
connected  with  the  movements  which  have  agitated  these 
regions  for  past  ages. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


Dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
IX  EUROPE. 


Ancient  Name. 


Modem  Name. 


Chief  Towns. 

.Constantinople,  ..Byzantium. 


To  whom  now  subject. 

Thrace . Part  of  Koumclin . Turkey, . 

Macedon . Part  of  ltoumclia, . Turkey. 

Greece, . Greece,  . Independent  Kingdom, . Athens . Athens. 

IUyricum . J  Dalmatia,  and  parts  of  Croatia,  Illy-  )  A  ria . (  Laybach . yEmona. 

J  (  ria,  and  btyna, . )  (  Incite, . rergeate, 

S  Pwta  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Croatia,  )  .  .  .  (  Salzburg . Juvanum, 

*  . . \  &c . .  . l  Austrlft . \  In  us  tacit, . Boiodurum. 

Pannonia,....  \  Sdavofnia  aad  Part8,0^  Hungary,  )  Hungary . \  Alenina, . Vindobona. 

(  Austria,  Styna,  and  Croatia . )  b  (  Buda, . Aquincum. 


Austria, 


Dacia, . J  Triu"l>ies'^’ab:i,l0lda''ia’  WaUachia’  \  Turkey,’ 


'  Russia, 


(  Uljiia  Tra- 
(  jani. 


M®sia*  . {  Bulgaria," 1 ! Turkey, . Belgrade, 


.  Singidunum. 


IN  AFRICA. 

*>*• . . {  T°SS&Et. .T”k°7:.  °.°.w }  . 

Ethiopia, . Nubia, . Egypt, . Axum . Axum. 

Libya, . ~|  f  Tripoli, . Tripoli. 

Africa,  . .  C  Formerly  subject  to  Turkey,  nowl  Tunis . Tunis, 

Numidia,  ....  |  ar  T  es’ . (  for  the  most  part  independent,  . .  1  Algiers, . Algiers, 

Mauritania,  .  .J  Morocco . Morocco. 

IN  ASIA. 

Colchis, . Mingrclia,  . i 

Iberia,  . Georgia, . V  Russia . Tcflis. 

Albania . Georgia, . ) 

Asia  Minor,  . . . .  Natolia, . Turkey . Smyrna, . Smyrna, 

Armenia, . Armenia, . Turkey  and  Russia. 

C  Syria, . )  f  Damascus, . Damascus. 

Syria, . .  Palestine, . .  Turkey, . .  Jerusalem, . Jerusalem. 

( Phoenicia, . ;  f  Tyre. 

Babylonia,  . . .  i 

Choldaea,  ....  [Mesopotamia, . ^Bagdad, 

Mesopotamia, .  f  Koordistan, . 5  1  1 ' . t  Bassora. 

Assyria,  . J 


The  four  last  named  countries  in  Europe,  viz., 
Nor i cum,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  and  Mcesia ,  were  never 
thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and,  after  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  empire,  neither  portion  could  claim  them  as 
actual  possessions.  They  were  the  seats  of  the  Gauls, 
Goths,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  who  desolated  the 
Western  empire,  and  often  threatened  the  Eastern 
kingdom  with  destruction.  They  are  now  all  com¬ 
prised  within  the  limits  of  Turkey,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Russia. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West, 
the  court  of  Constantinople  sunk  into  obscurity,  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a  century,  when  its 
supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memorable  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  Isaurian  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple 
by  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Ariadne,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  was  compelled  to  fly  into 
the  mountains  by  a  fierce  revolt,  instigated  by  his 
mother-in-law.  Zeno  was  restored  to  his  throne 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro¬ 
goths,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a  hostage 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  turbulence  of 
the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  Byzantines,  soon 
destroyed  the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns.  After  a 
sanguinary  war,  Zeno  purchased  peace  by  ceding  to 
Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy.  This  chieftain  invaded 
that  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it,  (A.  D. 
493,)  as  we  have  already  stated. 

The  emperor  Justin  ascended  the  throne  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  year  518.  He  was  originally  a  Da¬ 
cian  peasant,  who  travelled  on  foot  to  the  capital  to 
seek  his  fortune.  By  his  bravery  and  talent,  he  rose 


gradually  to  the  command  of  the  household  troops  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  and  at  the  death  of  this  monarch, 
Justin,  by  bribing  the  guard,  procured  his  own  elevation 
to  the  vacant  throne.  Totally  illiterate  himself,  he 
was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  education.  He 
made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  associate  in  the  empire  ; 
and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of 
the  state.  After  the  death  of  Justin,  in  527,  Justinian 
ruled  alone ;  but  his  first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a 
lasting  stigma  on  his  reign.  He  chose  for  his  empress 
Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  char¬ 
acter,  whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so 
licentious  as  Constantinople.  There  is  no  moral 
degradation  which  is  not  laid  to  her  charge. 

Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of 
the  great  capital  of  the  East,  were  the  factions  of  the 
circus,  which  arose  from  the  colors  worn  by  the  chari¬ 
oteers,  who  contended  for  the  prize  of  swiftness. 
The  Green  and  Blue  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
inveterate  hostility,  though  the  White  and  Red  were  the 
most  ancient.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the  Blues  : 
his  favor  toward  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
opposite  faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition,  which  almost 
laid  Constantinople  in  ashes.  The  disturbances  first 
broke  forth  in  the  circus.  Justinian  ordered  the  rioters 
to  be  secured ;  both  factions  immediately  turned 
against  the  monarch.  The  soldiers  were  called  out, 
but  they  were  unable  to  contend  against  the  citizens  in 
the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  flung  about  firebrands 
;  in  revenge,  and  thus  kindled  a  dreadful  conflagra- 
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.ion,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  edifices.  The  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  part  of 
the  imperial  palace,  were  consumed. 

Justinian  prepared  to  escape  into  Asia,  and  assem- 
oled  bis  council  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  safety. 
All  advised  him  to  fly  except  Theodora.  If  the  words 
ascribed  to  her  be  her  genuine  language  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  she  has  a  claim,  whatever  her  morals  may  have 
been,  to  be  ranked  as  a  heroine.  “  If  flight,”  said  she, 
“  were-  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain 
to  fly.  Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth.  1  adhere 
to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glori¬ 
ous  sepulchre.”  This  firmness  saved  Justinian.  The 
Blues  and  the  Greens  had  come  to  a  sort  of  armis¬ 
tice,  and  were  assembled  in  the  Hippodrome.  Three 
thousand  chosen  troops  attacked  them,  and  put  thirty 
thousand  of  the  multitude  to  the  sword.  Justinian 
and  Theodora  were  then  reinstated  in  their  power,  after 
the  city  had  been  several  days  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rioters. 

While  the  internal  state  of  the  empire  was  thus 
disturbed  by  faction,  an  expensive  and  unprofitable 
war  was  waged  against  the  Persians,  until  the  emperor 
purchased  a  disgraceful  and  precarious  truce,  which 
both  he  and  the  Persian  king  chose  to  designate  as  an 
Endless  Peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  by  Gelimer,  induced  Justinian  to  despatch  an 
invading  army  into  that  country,  under  the  command 
of'  Belisarius.  This  general,  the  most  able  warrior 
of  his  age,  landed  in  Africa  in  533.  Pie  advanced 
toward  Carthage,  defeating  the  Vandals  on  his  march, 
end  became  master  of  the  city  with  little  opposition. 
Gelimer  made  one  effort  to  save  his  kingdom,  but  it 
was  unsuccessful.  His  army  was  irretrievably  ruined, 
md  he  was  closely  besieged  in  a  castle  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Papua,  where  he  sought  refuge.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Gelimer,  after  having  borne  the  most  dreadful 
extremities  of  famine,  was  forced  to  surrender  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  He  was  carried  captive  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  led  in  the  triumphal  procession  that 
honored  tho  return  of  Belisarius.  The  dethroned 
nonarch  showed  no  sorrow  for  his  fall,  but  consoled 
himself  by  Solomon’s  reflection  on  the  instability  of 
human  greatness,  as  we  have  remarked  in  a  previous 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXI. 

A.  D.  535  to  542. 

The  Gothic  War — Invasion  of  Italy  by  Beli- 
sarius  —  Capture  of  Rome  —  Siege  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths  —  Sale  of  the  Papacy  by  the 
Empress  Theodora  —  Disgrace  and  Beg¬ 
gary  of  Belisarius  —  Justinian's  Laws  — 
1 1  is  Edifices  —  Building  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia. 

The  murder  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  the  Goths, 
by  her  ungrateful  husband,  Theodotus,  afforded  Belisa- 
•ius  a  pretext  for  invading  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He 
sailed  from  Constantinople  for  Sicily  in  535,  and  easily 
conquered  that  important  island.  Theodotus,  in  great 
terror,  hastened  to  avert  the  danger  by  declaring  him¬ 
self  the  vassal  of  Justinian.  But  hearing,  immediately 
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afterward,  that  two  Byzantine  generals  had  been  de¬ 
feated  in  Dalmatia  by  the  Gothic  troops,  he  passed 
suddenly  from  the  extreme  of  despair  to  the  height  of 
presumption,  and  withdrew  his  allegiance.  Belisarius 
soon  appeared  to  chastise  his  perfidy.  He  crossed  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  overran  the  south  of  Italy,  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  city  of  Naples,  while  Theodotus,  secure 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  made  no  effort  to  protect 
his  subjects.  At  length,  the  Goths,  disgusted  with  the 
incapacity  and  weakness  of  their  sovereign,  removed 
him  from  the  throne,  and  chose  Vitiges  for  their  king. 
He  abandoned  Rome,  and  Belisarius  took  possession 
of  the  city,  A.  D.  537. 

During  tfie  ensuing  winter,  the  Goths  assembled 
from  every  quarter,  to  save,  if  possible,  their  kingdom 
in  Italy.  A  powerful  army,  animated  by  a  dauntless 
spirit,  was  soon  collected,  and  Vitiges  led  his  followers 
to  the  siege  of  Rome.  Belisarius  concentrated  his 
forces  in  the  city,  and  defended  it  with  equal  skill  and 
bravery ;  but  famine  soon  appeared  within  the  walls, 
and  the  citizens  became  anxious  for  a  capitulation.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope 
Sylverius,  for  betraying  the  city  to  the  Goths ;  but  it 
was  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter.  Belisarius 
sent  Sylverius  into  banishment,  and  ordered  the  bishops 
to  elect  a  new  pontiff.  But,  before  a  synod  could  be 
convened,  Antonia,  the  general’s  wife,  sold  the  papacy 
to  Vigilius  for  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
Reenforcements  soon  arrived  from  the  East,  and  the 
Goths  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome. 

Belisarius  finished  the  war  in  Italy,  by  taking  pris¬ 
oner  the  Gothic  king  Vitiges,  A.  D.  539.  He  returned 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  and  was  next  sent  to 
conduct  file  war  against  the  Persians  ;  but  he  was  soon 
recalled,  and  disgraced  by  the  ungrateful  Justinian 


Belisarius. 


While  the  conquests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the 
western  provinces  to  the  empire,  hordes  of  barbarians 
ravaged  the  north-eastern  frontiers.  Unable  to  meet  them 
in  the  field,  Justinian  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Lombards,  who  had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
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|  Ueruli.  To  secure  this  alliance,  he  gave  them  w 
i  ments  in  I’annonia.  Although  Belisarius  had  contrib- 
!  uted  so  greatly  to  the  glory  of  Justinian,  and,  by  his 
talents  and  popularity,  might  have  placed  himself  on 
the  throne,  he  could  not  escape  calumny  and  suspicion, 
lie  was  charged  with  a  conspiracy,  deprived  of  his 
command,  imprisoned  in  his  own  house,  and  fined  one 
!  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The 
story  commonly  related  of  him  is,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  he  walked  the  streets  as  a  beggar,  saying, 
“Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general.”  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  anecdote,  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  und  died  in  f>65. 

The  great  fame  of  Justinian  is  owing  to  his  reform 
of  the  Roman  law.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  preceding  emperors  and  jurists  to  reduce  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  to  a  satisfactory  form  and  system,  the 
vast  variety  of  laws,  decisions,  and  constitutions,  in¬ 
volved  the  subject  in  great  confusion  and  perplexity. 
Justinian  undertook  the  task  of  reducing  the  whole  to 
order.  He  employed,  for  this  purpose,  the  most  em¬ 
inent  lawyers  of  the  age,  with  the  celebrated  Tribonian 
at  their  head.  The  work,  when  completed,  consisted 
of  three  parts,  the  Pandects ,  the  Institutes,  and  the 
Noi'els.  This  code  of  laws  remained  in  force  in  the 
Eastern  empire  until  its  overthrow  by  the  Turks  in 
1153.  It  is  now  the  basis  of  the  civil  law  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  is  highly  respected  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  often  quoted  in  courts  of 
justice  in  both  countries. 

It  is  to  Justinian,  also,  that  Constantinople  owes  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  mosque. 
Ten  thousand  men  were  employed  in  its  construction, 
and  in  little  less  than  six  years  it  was  completed.  “  I 
have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  !  ”  was  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  the  monarch,  when  he  saw  the  structure 
finished.  Beside  this  immense  pile,  Justinian  erected 
twenty-five  magnificent  churches  in  and  near  the  city, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  fortifications,  throughout  the  empire.  The  histo¬ 
rian  Procopius  has  left  us  an  entire  work  on  the 
Edifices  of  Justinian. 
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The  reign  of  Justinian  was  marked  also  by  great 
calamities.  The  superstitious  people  were  appalled 
by  the  appearnneo  of  comets  of  prodigious  magnitude. 
Earthquakes  and  pestilenco  added  their  real  scourges 
to  these  terrors.  In  526,  an  earthquake  at  Antioch 
destroyed  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  thousand  persons.  In 
531,  the  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Bcrytus  wns  shaken 
to  the  earth.  Constantinople  suffered  severely,  nnd  a 
part  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  wns  thrown  down. 

In  542,  a  terrible  plague,  which  originated  in  Egypt, 


swept  over  the  whole  known  world,  ni.d  continue'!  it* 
ravages  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  said  there  wn* 
not  a  spot  upon  the  earth,  even  to  the  mountain  tops, 
that  was  not  visited  by  this  dreadful  scourge.  I  hiring 
three  months,  the  mortality  nt  Constantinople  wns  from 
five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  daily.  Many  districts  in 
Asia,  depopulated  by  this  visitation,  have  remained 
waste  to  the  present  day.  As  this  is  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  and  destructive  pestilence  that  ever  visited  the 
earth,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  history,  we 
subjoin  the  description  of  it  furnished  by  Procopius, 
who  resided  at  Constantinople,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  this  terrible  calamity,  and,  from  his  connection  with 
the  Byzantine  government,  possessed  the  means  of 
learning  all  that  could  be  known  of  its  origin,  prog¬ 
ress,  and  effects.  The  account  of  this  writer  is  as 
follows :  — 

“  At  this  time  (A.  1).  M2)  arose  a  pestilence  which 
almost  destroyed  the  whole  human  species.  It  trav¬ 
ersed  the  whole  world,  attacking  all  nations  and  tribes 
of  men,  and  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  No  diversity 
of  climate,  latitude,  diet,  habits,  or  mode  of  life  ob¬ 
structed  the  progress  of  the  pestilence  ;  all  varieties 
of  mankind  fell  prostrate  before  its  sweeping  march. 
Some  countries  were  ravaged  in  summer,  others  laid 
waste  in  w  inter. 

“  It  first  arose  in  Eg^pt,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Pelusium,  from  whence,  proceeding  in  two  separate 
routes,  it  ravaged  Alexandria  nnd  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  extended  into  Palestine, 
from  which  country  it  spread  over  the  entire  world, 
advancing  with  uniform  rapidity  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  progress.  It  did  not  suddenly  exhaust  its  venom 
in  any  spot,  but  proceeded  with  regular  steps,  and 
continued  in  every  place  along  its  route  n  certain 
space  of  time,  marching  thus  deliberately  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  earth,  as  if  determined  that  not  the 
most  remote  corner  of  the  universe  should  escape  its 
ravaging  search.  Not  even  an  island,  a  cavern,  or  a 
mountain-top  was  spared.  If  any  spot  was  passed 
over  lightly  on  its  first  visit,  the  pestilence  was  sure  to 
return,  and  fall  with  fatal  malignity  upon  the  people 
whom  it  had  first  spared,  not  leaving  them  till  it  had 
swept  away  the  full  proportion.  It  always  began  on 
the  sea-coasts,  and  spread  into  the  interior. 

“  In  its  second  year,  about  the  middle  of  spring,  it 
reached  Constantinople,  where  I  happened  to  be  at 
that  time.  The  plague  broke  out  in  this  maimer : 
Multitudes  of  diabolical  spectres  were  seen,  having 
the  shapes  of  some  human  figure.  Whoever  met  one 
of  these  spectres  seemed  to  be  struck  on  some  part 
of  his  body,  and  wns  on  the  instant  taken  sick.  At 
first,  the  persons  who  saw’  these  spectres  attempted,  hy 
prayers  and  devotions,  to  free  themselves  from  their 
attacks  ;  but  ull  in  vain,  for  in  the  very  temples  to 
which  they  ran  for  succor,  they  fell  down  dead.  Then 
they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  if  their 
friends  called  nt  the  door,  they  refused  to  see  them  : 
not  the  loudest  knocking  would  be  answered,  for  every 
one  feared  that  some  demon  wns  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Some  were  attacked  in  another  way  :  they  fancied  in 
their  sleep  that  they  beheld  these  upparitions,  or  heard 
voices  crying  out  that  they  were  numbered  with  tho 
dead,  and  straightway  they  were  attacked  by  the  pesti¬ 
lence.  Others  neither  saw  the  spectres  nor  dreamed 
of  them,  but  felt  the  disease  approach  in  a  sudden 
fever  on  awaking  from  sleep ;  some  were  seized 
walking,  others  while  they  were  about  their  occupy 
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lions :  they  did  not  change  color,  nor  feel  a  violent 
heat  or  inflammation;  but  from  morning  till  evening, 
the  fever  wore  so  mild  a  character,  that  neither  the 
patient  nor  physician  was  alarmed.  But  on  the  first 
day,  or  the  second,  or  not  long  after,  swellings  arose 
in  the  abdomen,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  cars,  and 
on  the  thighs.  These  particulars  were  common  to  all 
who  were  attacked  by  the  plague ;  but  there  were 
diversities  in  the  action  of  the  disease,  owing  either  to 
the  different  habits  of  body  in  different  individuals,  or 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  Him  who  sent  the  calamity. 

“  Some  fell  into  a  heavy  lethargy,  others  were  seized 
with  a  furious  madness.  In  their  lethargy,  they  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  every  thing,  like  persons  buried  in 
eternal  sleep ;  and,  unless  attendants  were  constantly 
at  hand  to  supply  them  with  food,  they  died  of  starva¬ 
tion.  In  their  madness,  they  never  slept,  but  were 
continually  frightened  with  apparitions,  and  fears  of 
being  murdered :  they  uttered  horrid  cries,  and  ran 
hither  and  thither,  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  If 
the  sufferings  of  the  sick  were  dreadful,  those  of  their 
friends  were  hardly  less  so,  for  they  were  distracted 
with  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  watching  over  the  miser¬ 
able  patients. 

“  The  disease  was  not  propagated  by  contagion  ;  for 
neither  physicians  nor  other  persons  caught  it  by 
touching  the  bodies  of  those  infected ;  and  multitudes, 
who  nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead,  escaped  its 
attacks,  while  others,  who  were  in  no  way  exposed, 
took  it  and  died.  In  their  delirious  ravings,  they  rolled 
themselves  on  the  ground,  threw  themselves  from  the 
house-tops,  and  plunged  into  the  sea,  not  from  thirst, 
but  impelled  by  an  ungovernable  fury.  Many,  unat¬ 
tended,  perished  from  hunger.  Those  who  escaped 
the  lethargy  and  delirium  were  carried  off  by  excru¬ 
ciating  pains  in  the  swellings. 

“  The  physicians,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  imagined  the  cause  to  lie  in  the  swellings,  and 
therefore  dissected  these  tumors  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died,  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  malady. 
They  found  them  to  consist  of  coals,  or  black  lumps, 
containing  so  malignant  a  poison,  that  many  of  them 
died  immediately  from  the  effects  of  it.  Some  found 
their  bodies  covered  with  black  pustules  :  these  died 
within  an  hour.  Many  were  killed  by  sudden  vomitings 
’  of  blood.  Some,  after  living  in  great  extremity,  and 
being  given  over  by  their  physicians,  recovered,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one ;  others,  who  seemed  quite 
safe,  and  were  assured  of  their  recovery,  unexpectedly 
died.  Human  skill  and  human  wisdom  seemed  utterly 
at  fault,  for  ail  things  were  at  contradiction.  If  one 
man  was  helped  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  another  was 
killed  by  it.  If  some  perished  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  others  escaped  as  wonderfully.  No  remedy 
for  the  disorder,  no  preventive  against  it,  could  be 
found.  When  a  man  took  the  infection,  it  seemed  by 
chance  ;  when  he  escaped,  it  happened  he  knew  not 
how.  Children  born  of  infected  mothers  were  sure  to 
die. 

“  The  plague  prevailed  four  months  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  during  three  months  it  raged  terribly.  At  first, 
the  number  of  deaths  was  but  little  above  the  ordinary 
proportion ;  but,  as  the  epidemic  grew  more  active, 
they  increased  to  five  thousand  a  day,  and  afterward 
to  ten  thousand  a  day,  and  even  more.  At  first,  every 
one  buried  those  of  his  own  household,  and  such  dead 
bodies  as  were  found  here  and  there ;  but  afterward 
every  thing  was  left  to  chance  and  disorder  ;  for  ser¬ 


vants  were  left  without  masters,  and  masters  without 
servants.  Houses  were  left  desolate,  and  the  tenants 
remained  unburied.  All  the  tombs  in  the  city  being 
filled  with  bodies,  men  were  sent  into  the  fields  in  the 
neighborhood  to  bury  the  dead  there ;  but  the  number 
of  the  corpses  increasing  more  and  more,  they  became 
tired  of  digging  graves,  and  piled  up  the  bodies  in  the 
towers  of  the  city  wall,  by  taking  off’  the  roofs  and 
throwing  in  the  bodies,  till  the  towers  were  full,  when 
the  roofs  were  replaced.  A  foul  air  was  thus  driven 
by  the  winds  over  the  city,  and  added  to  the  infection. 

“  No  funeral  offices  were  performed  over  the  dead  : 
people  thought  it  sufficient,  if  they  were  able,  to  carry 
the  bodies  to  the  shore,  cast  them  by  loads  into  boats, 
and  let  the  waves  transport  them  wherever  chance 
might  direct.  All  factions  and  dissensions  were  hushed 
in  the  city;  people  assisted  one  another,  and  buried 
one  another,  without  thinking  of  their  enmities. 
Vicious  and  abandoned  men,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
awful  death  which  menaced  them,  became  suddenly 
penitent  and  devout ;  yet,  as  the  danger  passed  away, 
and  their  fears  abated,  they  returned  to  their  old  ways, 
and  surpassed  their  old  deeds  in  iniquity  ;  so  that  it 
might  be  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  the  pestilence, 
either  by  chance  or  the  will  of  Providence,  had  spared 
the  very  worst  part  of  mankind.” 
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The  reign  of  Justin  II.,  the  nephew  and  successor 
of  Justinian,  was  remarkable  only  for  disgrace  abroad 
and  misery  at  home.  At  his  death,  in  .778,  he  be¬ 
queathed  the  empire  to  Tiberius ,  whose  virtues  amply 
justified  the  preference  given  him.  But  his  reign  lasted 
only  four  years,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Maurice, 
who  inherited  many  of  his  predecessor’s  virtues.  He 
sent  an  army,  under  the  eunuch  Narscs,  to  the  aid  of 
Kliosrou,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  throne  by  a  usurper.  This  enterprise  was  crowned 
with  success.  Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of 
Persia,  Maurice  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Avars,  a  Tartar  nation,  who  threatened  the  eastern 
frontier.  But  the  incapacity  of  his  generals  and  his 
own  avarice  provoked  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  They 
marched  to  Constantinople  under  Phocas,  one  of  their 
centurions.  Had  the  city  continued  faithful,  this  sedi¬ 
tion  might  easily  have  been  quelled  ;  but  the  licentious 
populace,  disgusted  with  the  parsimony  of  their  sov¬ 
ereign,  assaulted  him  as  he  walked  in  a  religious  pro¬ 
cession,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace. 

The  unfortunate  emperor  was  forced  to  abdiente: 
Phocas  was  turnyltuously  invested  with  the  purple, 
and  welcomed  into  Constantinople  with  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The  emperor  commenced 
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his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanctuary 
where  he  had  sought  refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons 
successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then  putting  the  de¬ 
posed  monarch  to  death  by  torture.  One  of  the  royal 
nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her 
charge,  by  presenting  her  own  child  to  the  executioners 
in  his  stead.  But  Maurice  refused  to  sanction  the  de¬ 
ceit  ;  and,  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the  necks 
of  his  children,  he  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation, 
“  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judg- 
;  ments  !  ” 

I  he  usurpation  of  Phocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Gregory,  who  received  in  return  for  his  adula¬ 
tion  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  But  the  pontiff's 
flatteries  could  not  save  the  tyrant  from  the  resentment 
of  his  own  subjects,  who  soon  discovered  their  error 
in  preferring  such  a  miscreant  to  the  virtuous  Maurice. 
Heraclius,  the  exarch,  or  viceroy,  of  Africa,  invited 
;  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  A.  D.  610.  Scarcely  had  his  fleet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  and  im¬ 
perial  guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas  in 
chains,  and  sent  him  a  helpless  captive  to  his  rival. 
Heraclius  reproached  him  with  his  manifold  vices,  to 
which  the  fallen  tyrant  simply  replied,  “  Wilt  thou 
govern  better  ?  ”  These  were  the  last  words  of  Phocas. 
After  suffering  insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded, 
and  his  mangled  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire 
from  the  calamities  which  his  crimes  had  produced. 
Khosrou  had  no  sooner  learned  the  fate  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  Maurice,  than  he  assembled  the  entire  strength 
of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise  system 
of  persecution  which  had  been  gradually  established 
by  the  Byzantine  prelates  and  emperors,  supplied  the 
invader  with  allies  in  every  province.  The  Jews,  the 
Nestorians,  and  the  Jacobites*  believed,  with  reason, 
that  the  worshippers  of  fire  were  more  tolerant  than 
the  orthodox  Christians.  Scarcely  had  the  Persians 
crossed  the  Euphrates  when  insurrections  were  raised 
in  their  favor  throughout  Syria.  Khosrou,  victorious 
in  two  decisive  battles,  was  encouraged  to  undertake 
the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  as  it  existed  in 
the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Heraclius  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  fall  of  Antioch.  This  was  soon  followed  (A.  I). 
614)  by  the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews, 
encouraged  by  the  Persians,  wreaked  dreadful  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  heads  of  their  Christian  persecutors. 
The  fugitives  from  Palestine  sought  refuge  in  Egypt, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  But  Egypt  itself,  where  the  din  of 
arms  had  not  been  heard  since  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
was  invaded,  conquered,  and,  for  a  time,  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire,  A.  D.  616. 

Asia  Minor  was  subdued  with  equal  facility.  In  a 
single  campaign,  the  Persian  armies  advanced  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bospho¬ 
rus,  and,  during  ten  years,  their  hostile  camp  was  in 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Constantinople.  The  city  was, 
at  the  same  time,  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Avars,  that 
Heraclius  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital, 
and  seeking  refuge,  with  his  treasures,  in  Carthage. 


•  The  Jacobites  were  a  sect  of  Christians  who  were  united 
oy  a  Syrian  monk  named  Jacobus  Bardai,  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  A.  D.  They  had  various  communities  in  Syria,  divypt, 
<nd  Mesopotamia,  and  being  separated  from  the  Cat  holic 
•hurch,  obtained  protection  from  the  Saracens. 


He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  this  dishonora-  I 
ble  measure  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch.  Bui 
his  prospects  appeared  to  become  darker  every  hour.  1 
The  Avars,  by  a  treacherous  attack,  had  nearly  seized  : 
the  capital ;  and  the  ambassadors  sent  to  supplicate 
peace  and  pardon  from  Khosrou  were  dismissed  with 
contumely  and  reproach,  the  Persian  despot  declaring 
that  he  would  not  grant  peace  until  Heraclius  was 
brought,  bound  in  chains,  to  his  footstool,  or  had  ab¬ 
jured  Christianity,  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 

For  about  twelve  years,  Heraclius  had  patiently  wit¬ 
nessed  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  without  making  , 
any  effort  to  protect  his  subjects.  But  this  last  insult 
roused  his  slumbering  energies,  and  he  entered  on  a 
career  as  glorious  as  his  former  inactivity  had  been 
disgraceful.  He  made  six  successful  campaigns  1 
against  the  Persians,  and,  in  the  year  627,  defeated 
an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  near  the  site 
of  ancient  Nineveh.  After  reconquering  all  the  prov-  j 
inces  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  Persians,  Herac¬ 
lius  returned  to  Constantinople,  bringing  with  him  the 
wood  of  the  “  true  cross,”  which  Khosrou  had  taken 
at  Jerusalem  —  a  precious  relic,  which  was  deemed  a 
more  splendid  trophy  of  his  victories  than  all  his  spoils 
and  conquests.  But  victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Herac¬ 
lius.  The  best  and  bravest  of  his  soldiers  had  perished 
in  these  sanguinary  wars.  The  treasury  was  empty. 
Taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated 
provinces ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  ns  if  exhausted 
by  his  great  efforts,  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy. 

While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty  honors  of 
a  triumph,  the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of 
Syria.  From  this  moment,  the  Greek  empire  sunk 
rapidly  before  their  fanatic  valor,  and,  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost,  by  their  victories, 
all  that  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXIV. 

A.  D.  641  to  867. 

Character  of  the  Byzantine  History  after  the 
Death  of  Heraclius  —  Sieges  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  by  the  Saracens  —  Invention  of  the  Greek 
Fire  —  Rise  of  the  Iconoclasts  —  Fortunes  of 
the  Empress  Irene  —  Reigns  of  the  Basilian 
Emperors —  Wealth  and  Luxury  of  the  Greek 
Empire  —  State  of  Europe  —  •  Silk. 
Heraclius  died  in  641,  at  an  advanced  age.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  following  century,  the  history 
of  the  empire  discloses  only  a  series  of  crimes  among 
his  successors,  in  their  contests  for  the  throne.  Murder 
by  the  steel  or  poison,  mutilation  by  cutting  off  the 
nose  and  pulling  out  the  tongue,  factious  cabals,  insur¬ 
rections,  and  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  —  such  are  the 
materials  which  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  Byzantine 
annals  at  this  period  ! 

In  672,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus, 
the  Saracens  besieged  Constantinople  for  five  months, 
but  were  repelled.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in 
succession,  but  were  each  time  defeated,  not  so  much 
by  the  able  generalship  of  the  garrison  as  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  been  invented  by  Calli- 
nicus.  With  this  liquid  flame,  the  ships  of  the  Saracens 
were  set  on  fire,  as  we  have  already  related.  Though 
the  composition  of  this  is  not  certainly  known,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  petroleum,  mixed 
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with  sulphur  and  the  pitch  of  green  firs.  Wherever  it 
lighted,  it  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Water,  in¬ 
stead  of  extinguishing,  only  scattered  and  quickened 
the  fame.  Nothing  could  check  it  except  sand,  wine, 
or  vinegar.  The  composition  of  this  powerful  agent 
of  destruction  was  kept  as  a  secret  of  state  by  the 
Greeks  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years.  At  length 
the  Mahometans  are  said  to  have  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  it,  and  used  it  in  their  wars  against  the  Christians, 
till  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  became  emperor  in  718.  He  was 
originally  a  grazier.  Entering  the  army,  he  rose  to 
distinction,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  soldiers. 
He  is  principally  distinguished  by  his  zeal  against  the 
worship  of  images,  which,  in  his  time,  had  become 
almost  universal  in  the  church.  The  party  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  obtained  the  name  of  Iconoclasts •,  or 
image-breakers.  Constantine  VI.,  a  child  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Irene,  began  his  reign  in 
780.  Irene  restored  the  worship  of  images,  and  went 
as  far  in  the  persecution  of  the  Iconoclasts  as  Leo  had 
gone  in  support  of  them.  This  unnatural  mother 
dethroned  her  son,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  She  moved 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  drawn  by  four 
milk-white  steeds,  in  a  golden  chariot.  She,  however, 
fell  from  this  proud  eminence,  and  ended  her  life  in 
banishment,  at  the  Island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  earned 
an  humble  subsistence  by  the  labor  of  her  own  hands. 

Basil  I.  was  originally  an  humble  Macedonian  ad¬ 
venturer,  who,  on  his  first  visit  to  Constantinople,  slept 
at  night  on  the  steps  of  a  church.  He  found  employ¬ 
ment  with  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  palace,  and  rose 
to  be  an  officer  of  the  imperial  stables.  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and,  by  successive 
gradations,  became  associated  with  him  in  the  imperial 
authority.  He  ascended  the  throne  by  causing  Michael 
to  be  put  to  death.  Notwithstanding  this  usurpation, 
Basil  has  been  ranked  among  the  most  able  and  hon¬ 
orable  of  all  the  Byzantine  monarchs.  His  private 
life  was  respectable,  and  his  public  administration  use¬ 
ful  and  advantageous  to  the  empire.  He  reformed 
abuses,  and  selected  the  most  virtuous  and  competent 
men  for  his  agents.  Though  he  did  not  lead  armies 
himself,  he  gave  the  command  to  deserving  men,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  empire  were  once  more  compelled 
to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 

The  descendants  of  Basil  held  the  throne  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  with  the  interruption  of  two  usurpations. 
This  succession  was  attended  by  many  murders  and  other 
acts  of  cruelty.  The  possession  of  the  throne  depend¬ 
ed  upon  various  contingencies.  The  son,  or  daughter, 
or  brother,  or  nephew,  might  succeed  as  heir,  or  the 
monarch  might  nominate  a  successor.  The  army,  the 
officers  of  the  palace,  the  populace,  or  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  might  obtain  the  vacant  throne 
by  violence  or  intrigue.  The  most  common  method  of 
removing  the  sovereign,  was  by  assassination,  poison¬ 
ing,  banishment,  imprisonment,  mutilation,  orsome  more 
cruel  act,  perpetrated  by  a  revengeful  and  successful 
aspirant.  The  power  of  the  emperor  seems  to  have 
been  absolute.  The  offence,  the  law,  the  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  punishment,  came  in  rapid  succession,  and 
all  but  the  offence  from  the  emperor’s  will.  A  single 
fact  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  atrocious  prac¬ 
tices  of  those  days.  The  barbarians  near  the  Danube 
had  taken  twelve  thousand  prisoners  ;  their  noses  were 
cut  off,  and  they  were  sent  back  to  Constantinople  thus 
mutilated.  The  emperor  sent  back  to  the  barbarians 


some  thousands  of  captives,  divided  into  companies  j 
of  one  hundred  each.  All  their  eyes  were  put  out 
with  the  exception  of  one  eye  to  each  company,  the 
possessor  of  which  served  for  a  guide  to  the  rest.  The 
materials  for  this  portion  of  the  Byzantine  history  arc 
very  meagre.  The  greater  part  of  such  as  existed, 
were  probably  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Latins  in 
1204.  Perhaps  this  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  such  atrocities  as  we  have  noticed,  occupied  a 
large  space  in  the  events  of  the  period. 

The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Greek  empire  at  this 
date  must  have  been  very  great.  An  evidence  of  this 
may  be  given  in  the  condition  of  a  female  named  Danie - 
lis,  of  Patras,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  This  matron  is 
represented  ,to  have  been  a  patroness  of  Basil  in  his 
humble  fortunes,  and  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her 
favor  and  bounty  after  he  became  emperor.  Among 
her  presents  to  him  were  a  carpet  of  wool,  wrought 
of  exceeding  fineness,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the 
spots  of  a  peacock’s  tail,  and  of  a  size  equal  to  the 
floor  of  a  church.  She  gave  him,  also,  six  hundred 
pieces  of  silk  and  linen.  The  silk  was  colored  with 
the  Tyrian  dye,  and  adorned  with  the  labors  of  the 
needle.  The  linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  an 
entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane. 
Another  of  her  presents  to  Basil  consisted  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  young  men  as  slaves.  When  she  visited  the  em¬ 
peror  at  Constantinople,  she  was  carried  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance,  five  hundred  miles,  in  a  litter,  attended  by  three 
hundred  slaves.  At  her  decease,  she  bequeathed  to 
Leo,  the  son  of  Basil,  the  residue  of  her  estates,  which 
comprised  eighty  farms  and  three  thousand  slaves' 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  a  private  female, 
in  the  ninth  century,  could  have  acquired  such  an 
amount  of  wealth,  nor  how  the  arts  attained  to  such 
perfection,  in  that  age  and  that  quarter  of  the  empire. 
This  period  is  accounted  the  darkest  and  most  barba¬ 
rous  era  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe,  the  only 
exception  to  the  general  gloom,  being  the  transient  and 
ineffectual  attempt  of  Charlemagne  in  the  cause  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  civilization. 

During  this  period,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  the 
only  part  of  the  world,  except  China,  where  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  manufacture  of  silk  were  carried  on.  This 
article  had  been  known  in  Europe  for  many  centuries, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  the  eggs 
of  the  silkworm  were  brought  from  China  in  the  hollow 
walking-sticks  of  two  Persian  monks,  who  had  visited 
that  country  in  the  character  of  Christian  missionaries. 
From  these  have  proceeded  all  the  silkworms  now  in 
Europe.  The  Byzantine  Greeks  were  the  only  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  possessed  them  for  six  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced  into  Sicily,  and 
from  thence  it  extended  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXV. 

A.  D.  867  to  1057. 

Character  of  the  Greeks  during  this  Period  — 
The  Empire  new  modelled  —  Loss  of  the 
Italian  Provinces  —  Extent  of  the  Empire 
_ Description  of  Constantinople  —  Theolo¬ 
gical  Disputes,  4*c. 

During  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  showed  themselves  a  degenerate  race,  in  com- 
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pnrison  with  what  they  had  formerly  been.  Yet  they 
were  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  first  nations  of 
Europe.  Their  degeneracy  was  rather  in  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  than  in  external  show  and  import¬ 
ance.  There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
pomp  and  splendor.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  prov¬ 
inces  that  still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Constantine  had  been  cast  into  a  new  form 
by  the  institution  of  the  themes ,  or  military  govern¬ 
ments.  .  Of  these  there  were  twenty-nine,  namely, 
twelve  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  in  Asia.  The  victo¬ 
ries  of  a  few  of  the  emperors  had  enlarged  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Roman  dominions,  but,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  prospect  was  darkened.  The  relics  of 
Greek  dominion  in  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Nor¬ 
man  adventurers,  while  the  Turks  had  removed  many 
of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Still,  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  were 
obedient  to  the  Byzantine  sceptre.  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  Crete,  with  the  fifty  islands  of  the  /Egean  Sea, 
also  acknowledged  its  authority. 

The  subjects  of  the  empire  were  more  ingenious  and 
dexterous  than  any  other  people  of  Europe ;  and,  in 
their  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient 
and  peaceful  temper,  and  their  refined  taste,  they 
challenge  our  esteem  and  respect.  The  first  demand 
of  the  public  revenue  was  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of 
the  emperors.  I  he  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas. 

I  he  great  palace  of  Constantinople,  the  centre  of  im¬ 
perial  residence,  was  enlarged  and  decorated  by  the 
wealth  of  successive  sovereigns,  and  the  long  series 
of  apartments  were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  No  city  in  the  world, 
probably,  surpassed  Constantinople  in  wealth  and  splen¬ 
dor  during  the  middle  ages. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  theological  disputes  about 
questions  that  pass  the  limits  of  human  knowledge, 
and  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  pope  of  Rome,  produced  a  division 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  the 
disputes  respecting  the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a 
formal  schism.  These  barbarians  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries.  The 
patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the  patronage  of 
the  new  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  Greeks 
prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  banished  their  Latin  ad¬ 
versaries.  1  he  court  of  Rome  took  revenge  by 
anathematizing  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  the  long  lapse  of  one 
thousand  years,  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  ma¬ 
terial  change  in  the  character  of  the  government,  the 
people,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  or  the  occupations, 
current  in  the  Greek  empire.  Even  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  Latin  emperors  during  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  the  same  course  of  events  continued. 

Constantine  VII.,  during  his  minority,  (A.  D.  911,) 
devoted  himself  to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  study  of  the  constitution  and  political  relations  of 
the  empire,  on  which  subjects  he  has  left  valuable 
writings,  Xicephorus  Phocas,  in  9G4,  was  the  restorer 
of  the  Byzantine  power  by  his  own  exploits  in  Crete, 
and  by  victories  obtained  under  his  generals  in  .the 
wars  with  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
John  Zimisces,  in  9G9,  defended  the  empire  against 
the  arms  of  the  Russians  under  Swaroslav.  Basilius 
II.  and  Constantine  IX.,  in  975,  ascended  the  throne 
together,  and  so  shared  it  between  them,  that  all  the 


labors  of  the  government  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former, 
and  its  enjoyments  to  his  associate. 

I  nder  these  princes,  the  empire  enjoyed  a  |>eriod 
of  good  fortune.  Basilius  broke  the  power  of  the 
Bulgarians,  which  had  long  been  formidable,  in  sev¬ 
eral  battles,  and  subdued  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  the  borders  of  ancient  Epirus.  After  a 
reign  of  fifty  years,  distinguished  by  every  imperial  vir¬ 
tue,  Basil  left  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne  to  his 
brother,  A.  D.  10*25. 

Constantine  IX.  governed  without  capacity,  and 
with  a  severity  which  was  the  efTect  of  fear.  lie  be¬ 
queathed  the  empire,  with  his  daughter  Zoe,  to  the 
patrician  Romanns  Ar gyrus,  who  suffered  a  defeat  from 
the  Saracens,  near  Aleppo.  Zoe  was  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  a  more  youthful  lover,  and  her  passion  cost 
her  husband  his  life,  and  ruined  her  own  fortunes  ;  for 
scarcely  had  her  paramour  obtained  the  crown,  undei 
the  name  of  Michael  IV.,  when  his  mind  became  a 
prey  to  remorse.  Incapable  of  consolation,  so  long  as 
the  fruit  of  his  crime  remained  in  his  possession,  he 
abandoned  the  throne,  and  sought  to  appease  the  stings 
of  conscience  by  immuring  himself  in  a  cloister,  A.  1). 
1011.  The  empress  raised  his  cousin,  Michael  Ca- 
laphates,  to  the  throne,  but  soon  removed  him,  and  hei 
sister  put  out  his  eyes.  Zoe  then  married  Conslantius 
Monomachus ,  and  lived  to  old  age,  through  a  tranquil 
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We  may  observe,  in  a  survey  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  that,  while  most  of  the  emperors 
were  vicious  and  contemptible,  several  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  worthy  successors  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Cmsars.  To  maintain  the  luxurious  empire  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  against  the  Saracens,  Turks,  Bulgarians, 
and  Russians,  was  a  most  arduous  task,  requiring 
abilities  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  capital,  a  fund 
of  literature  was  preserved  during  these  times,  which 
was  destined  to  employ  the  labor  of  scholars  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  afterward. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXVI. 

A.  D.  1057  to  1185. 

End  of  the  Basilian  Dynasty — Accession  of 
the  Comncni  —  Reign  of  Alexius  —  State  of 
Literature  in  Constantinople  —  Anna  Com¬ 
nena  —  The  Crusades  —  Extraordinary  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Andronicus  —  He  ascends  the 
Throne  —  Ilis  bloody  Reign  —  Insurrection 
at  Constantinople —  Overthrow  and  tragical 
Death  of  Andronicus. 

The  Basilian  or  Macedonian  dynasty  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  by  the  race  of  the 
Comneni,  in  1057.  Alexius  Comnenas,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1081,  was  a  prince  of  great  experience  and 
uncommon  endowments.  During  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  his  administration,  he  gave  to  the  imperial 
throne  a  degree  of  stability  which  the  external  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  empire  had  never  more  urgently  re¬ 
quired.  The  power  of  the  Seljukiun  Turks  was 
advancing  with  the  rapid  fortune  peculiar  to  a  new 
founded  dynasty,  while  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  convulsed  with  the  crusades,  and  the  Russians 
pressed  on  its  northern  frontier.  Alexius,  with  the 
art  of  a  statesman,  withstood  every  foe.  He  found  uu 
historian  in  his  daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  a  female 


who  raised  herself  above  the  character  of  her  age. 
She  possessed  a  genius  worthy  of  her  father,  and  em¬ 
ployed  the  hours  which  were  abstracted  from  the  affairs 
of  government  in  composing  the  Alcxiad ,  a  history  of 
her  father’s  life.  We  may  remark  that,  about  the 
same  period,  the  old  book  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  con¬ 
taining  the  fables  of  I’ilpay,  was  translated  into  Greek 
at  Constantinople,  and  that  learning  was  cultivated  by 
many  as  the  path  to  dignity  and  fame. 

The  history  of  the  crusaders,  in  their  connection  with 
the  Byzantine  empire,  will  be  chiefly  reserved  for 
another  portion  of  this  work.  After  the  Comneni  had 
reigned  at  Constantirifcple  more  than  a  century,  with 
greater  glory  than  any  preceding  dynasty,  they  gave 
occasion  for  their  own  ruin,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
government.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  person 
of  Andronicus ,  whose  adventures  are  so  extraordinary 
that  they  merit  a  detailed  narrative.  This  person  was 
the  grandson  of  Alexius  I.  He  is  represented  as  brave, 
eloquent,  accomplished,  of  singular  grace  and  beauty, 
and  temperate  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  “  with  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute.” 
The  sister  of  the  empress  became  his  spouse  without 
the  sanction  of  the  legal  authority.  For  attempting  to 
assassinate  the  emperor  Manuel,  he  was  punished  by 
an  imprisonment  which  continued  twelve  years. 

At  iength,  he  discovered  a  part  of  the  wall  in  his 
prison  where  the  bricks  might  be  removed,  and  replaced 
so  as  not  to  change  their  usual  appearance.  Adjoining 
this  wall  was  a  recess,  in  which  a  person  might  be 
concealed,  but  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  An¬ 
dronicus  removed  the  bricks,  and,  having  passed  into 
the  recess,  replaced  them,  so  as  to  occasion  no  suspi¬ 
cion.  Not  being  found  in  his  cell  the  next  day,  he 
was  believed  to  have  escaped,  and  his  spouse,  being 
suspected  of  aiding  him,  was  sent  to  take  his  place. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  she  fancied  she  beheld  a 
spectre.  Her  husband  stood  before  her  !  She  recog¬ 
nized  him.  They  shared  their  provisions  till  they  had 
been  long  enough  together  to  devise  an  ingenious  plan 
of  escape.  It  succeeded.  Andronicus  fled  to  the 
Danube.  Thence,  after  many  perils,  he  found  his 
way  to  Russia,  and  there  rendered  such  important 
services  to  the  Greek  emperor,  as  to  secure  his  pardon 
and  return  to  Constantinople. 

Again  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Manuel,  who 
banished  him  to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor,  but  with  a  mili- 
tary*command.  Here  his  romantic  amours  brought 
him  into  new  difficulties,  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  which,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
New  adventures  with  the  queen  dowager  of  that  city 
plunged  him  into  a  deeper  sea  of  troubles,  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  his  head.  He  fled  from  Jerusalem  to 
Damascus,  thence  to  Bagdad  and  Persia,  and  at  length 
settled  among  theTurks  in  Asia  Minor — the  implacable 
foes  of  his  country.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  outlaws, 
he  made  predatory  excursions  into  the  empire,  and  ac¬ 
quired  an  extensive  renown,  as  a  bandit,  throughout  the 
East.  The  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  secure  him  were 
unsuccessful,  but  his  wife  and  two  children  were  taken 
and  sent  to  Constantinople.  After  a  while,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  manifestations  of  penitence,  in  obtaining 
his  pardon.  He  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  Manuel,  and  was  dismissed  to  a  place  of 
exile,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
at  Constantinople.  The  friends  of  Andronicus  fed  his 
ambition  with  hopes.  He  gathered  a  military  force, 
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and  marched  to  Constantinople,  where  he  assumed  to 
be  the  guardian  of  Manuel’s  infant  son,  Alexius.  This 
unfortunate  child  and  his  mother  were  soon  disposed 
of.  The  mother  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  child 
was  strangled  with  a  bowstring.  After  surveying  the 
dead  body  of  the  murdered  infant,  Andronicus  rudely 
struck  it  with  his  foot.  “  Thy  father,”  said  he,  “  was 
a  knave,  thy  mother  a  harlot,  and  thyself  a  fool.” 

Andronicus  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  1183.  The 
ancient  proverb,  “  Bloodthirsty  is  the  man  who  returns 
from  banishment  to  power,”  was  fully  verified  in  him. 
Poison,  the  knife,  the  sea,  and  the  flames,  were  the 
common  portion  of  those  who  had  incurred  his  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Alexius  Angelus  was  marked  as  a  victim. 

In  a  moment  of  despair,  he  slew  the  executioner  who 
approached  him,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 

A  mournful  crowd  assembled  there,  whose  lamenta¬ 
tions  soon  became  curses,  and  whose  curses  quickly 
mounted  to  threats.  At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  the 
city  burst  into  sedition,  and  in  the  general  clamor,  Isaac 
Angelus  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Andronicus  was 
absent  at  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Propontis.  He 
hurried  to  Constantinople,  found  it  full  of  commotion, 
the  palace  deserted,  and  himself  forsaken  by  all  man¬ 
kind.  He  attempted  to  escape  by  sea;  but  his  galley 
was  overtaken,  and  he  was  brought  in  chains  before 
the  new  emperor. 

Andronicus  was  placed  astride  of  a  camel,  and  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  city,  subjected  to  blows  and  the 
insults  of  the  populace.  He  was  then  hung  alive,  by 
the  feet,  between  the  pillars  that  supported  the  figures  j 
of  a  wolf  and  a  sow.  All  the  citizens  whom  he  had 
robbed  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend,  were  allowed 
to  take  vengeance.  His  teeth,  hair,  an  oyc,  and  a 
hand  were  torn  from  him  as  a  poor  compensation  for 
their  losses.  “  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,”  and  “  Why 
will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  ?  ”  were  all  the  exclama¬ 
tions  he  uttered.  At  length  his  prolonged  agony  was 
terminated  by  two  furious  Italians,  who  plunged  their 
swords  into  his  body. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXVII. 

A.  D.  1185  to  1261. 

Reign  and  Deposition  of  Isaac  Angelus  —  The 
Crusaders  attack  Constantinople — Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  City  and  its  Capture  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians —  Election  of  a  Frank  Emperor  of 
Constantinople —  Division  of  the  Byzantine  I 
Empire —  The  Principalities  of  Lada,  Nice, 
and  Trebizond  —  Calamities  of  Constanti¬ 
nople —  Great  Fire —  Decline  and  Extinction 
of  the  Latin  Empire. 

Isaac  Angelus,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  Andronicus  in  1185,  was  a  prince  of  gen¬ 
tle  disposition  and  effeminate  manners;  but  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  empire  and  of  his  eyes  by  his  own  brother, 
Alexius  III.,  in  1194.  His  son  Alexius  fled  to  Venice, 
and  sought  for  aid.  The  West  was  at  that  time  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  crusade,  and  the  Venetians  had  under¬ 
taken  to  convey  the  Christian  armies  into  Asia.  Arrigc 
Dandolo,  an  old  man,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age 
who  had  almost  entirely  lost  his  sight,  but  whose  menta1 
eyes  penetrated  the  more  deeply  into  political  intrigues, 
was  doge  of  Venice  and  the  soul  of  the  enterprise 
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He  persuaded  the  crusaders  to  conquer  Zara,  a  Dalma¬ 
tian  city,  for  the  Venetians.  They  next  turned  their 
arms  against  Constantinople ;  and  the  result  of  the 
enterprise  appears  from  the  following  narrative,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  pope  by  an  individual  who 
attended  the  expedition  :  — 

“  As  we  could  not  but  apprehend  that  we  should, 
by  our  great  multitude,  be  burdensome  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  as  we  learned  that  the  citizens  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  wished  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  their 
lawful  emperor,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  settle  the 
disquiets  that  existed  there,  in  order  to  secure  for  our¬ 
selves  the  necessary  supplies  and  assistance  for  our 
future  proceedings.  We  found  the  city  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  uncommonly  strong,  the  citizens  in  arms,  with 
sixty  thousand  cavalry,  and  all  the  implements  neces¬ 
sary  for  defence.  The  unlawful  emperor  had  told  the 
people  that  we  designed  to  subdue  them,  and  reduce 
their  church  to  obedience  to  your  holiness.  Being 
stocked  with  only  provisions  for  fourteen  days,  we 
were  obliged  to  repeat  our  attacks  without  intermission. 
On  the  eighth  day,  we  broke  into  the  city.  The  em¬ 
peror  flying  with  a  few  of  his  people,  we  seated  Alex¬ 
ius  IV.  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  after  releasing  the 
latter  from  his  dungeon. 

“  The  new  emperor  promised  us  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  marks  of  silver,  provisions  for  a  year,  and  his 
assistance  in  recovering  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  only 
;  desired  us,  on  account  of  the  Greeks,  to  remain  in  our 
I  camp,  without  the  city.  Soon  after  this,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  by  his  father,  to  fall  upon  us 
by  surprise,  and  to  set  fire  to  our  fleet.  The  project 
i  was  discovered.  The  people,  afraid  of  our  vengeance, 

I  cried  out  for  a  sovereign.  The  emperor,  to  appease 
)  us  and  them,  sent  to  the  discontented  his  kinsman 
I  Murtzulph.  The  latter  betrayed  and  murdered  the 
i  emperor  and  his  father,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city 
against  us.  There  is,  holy  father,  no  city  in  the  west 
like  Constantinople.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  wide, 
consisting  of  squared  stones.  At  every  interval  of 
five  hundred  paces  is  a  stone  tower,  supporting  another 
of  wood,  six  stories  high.  Between  the  towers  are 
bridges,  full  of  arms  and  bowmen.  Double  and  very 
wide  fosses  allow  no  play  to  our  machines.  Often, 
during  the  night,  they  sent  out  fire-ships  against  us. 
Our  land  forces  alarmed  Murtzulph,  but  he  preferred 
to  die  rather  than  surrender. 

“  Murtzulph  had  killed  the  young  emperor  with  a 
club,  but  he  gave  out  that  Alexius  had  died  from  other 
causes.  He  obtained  advantages  over  us ;  but  at  length 
the  ships  Paradise  and  Pilgrim,  under  the  command 
of  the  bishops  of  Troyes  and  Soissons,  effected  a 
landing.  When  the  Greeks  saw  the  whole  army  of 
the  Franks  pressing  into  the  houses  and  into  the  streets, 
their  courage  forsook  them.  The  emperor  took  to 
flight,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
palace.  We  put  the  people  to  the  sword  in  the  streets 
till  night  came  on.  At  length,  our  foot  soldiers,  without 
orders,  rushed  with  irresistible  force  to  storm  the  impe- 
]  rial  residence,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it ; 
whereupon  all  Coastantinople  submitted. 

“  Most  holy  father,  the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  other  costly  things  which  we  have 
found,  far  exceeds  all  that  could  be  collected  in  the 
city  of  Rome  and  in  all  our  Christendom.  Six  Vene¬ 
tian  noblemen,  with  the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons, 
Halberstadt,  and  Ptolemais,  assembled  with  the  legates 
of  your  holiness ;  and  after  celebrating  high  mass  and 


public  prayers,  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the 
liigh  and  mighty  lord,  Henry  Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice, 
elected  Baldwin ,  count  of  Flanders,  to  be  emperor  of 
<  ’onstanlinuple.”  A.  I  >.  1201. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins ,  or 
Franks ,  as  the  people  of  Western  Rurope  were  then 
called,  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the  empire. 
Venice  took  possession  of  the  Greek  islands.  French 
noblemen  divided  the  territory  of  nncient  Greece 
among  them.  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  these 
events,  became  lord  of  Achaia,  and  Otho  de  la  Roche, 
a  Burgundian,  was  made  duke  of  Athens.  Three  princi¬ 
palities  were  founded  by  the  Grc»s  :  one  by  Theodore 
Lascaris,  son  of  Alexius  III.,  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia.  This 
sovereignty  governed  Asia  Minor  under  the  imperial 
name.  Two  other  states  were  founded  by  princes  of 
the  Comnene  family.  One  of  them  wras  Lacia,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  barbarism 
and  politeness  were  speedily  combined  in  a  most 
curious  manner.  Trapcsus,  or  Trebizond,  was  the 
capital  of  this  state,  and  its  princes  subsequently 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  The  other  state  was 
established  in  Acarnania  and  /Etolia,  by  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Angelus. 

But  Constantinople  suffered  the  most  dreadful  calami¬ 
ties  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  conquest.  Three  confla¬ 
grations  desolated  the  city,  and  consumed  more  houses 
in  it  than  were  contained  in  the  three  largest  cities  in 
the  rest  of  Rurope.  All  the  horrors  of  military  license  — 
all  that  a  thirst  for  gold,  religious  hatred,  or  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  an  unrestrained  soldiery  could  inflict  — 
the  city  of  Constantine  was  doomed  to  suffer.  What 
ever  the  flames  spared  was  the  prey  of  the  brigands, 
whom  pillage  had  only  made  more  ravenous.  An 
irreparable  loss,  which  has  been  felt  to  the  present 
day,  was  that  of  the  libraries  which  had  been  gather¬ 
ing  for  many  ages  in  this  great  capital,  and  which  fell 
a  prey  to  the  flames. 

Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor,  became,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  a  sacrifice  to  the  greatness  which  he  had 
acquired ;  he  was  insidiously  slain  by  Johannicus,  king 
of  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  who,  about  twenty  years 
before,  had  recovered  their  freedom.  The  empire 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Henry ,  and  from  him  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Peter  de  Courtenay ,  grandson  of 
Louis  VI.  of  France.  The  Latin  empire  speedily 
declined ;  the  customs  of  the  emperors  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  fticir 
power  obtained  no  consolidation. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXVIII. 
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Decline  of  the  Byzantine  Empire — Progress 
of  the  Turks,  the  Pisans,  and  the  Genoese  — 
Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  — 
Degradation  of  the  Greek  Emperor — Apa¬ 
thy  of  the  Western  Christians  —  Accession 
of  Mahomet  II.  —  Preparations  for  I  Hacking 
Constantinople — Condition  of  the  City  — 
The  Emperor  Constantine  Palaologus  — 
His  noble  Declaration  to  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

From  the  end  of  the  Latin  empire,  in  1261,  to  the 
final  conquest  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  —  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  years,  —  ten  emperors  reigned 
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at  Constantinople.  The  duration  of  the  empire  for  so 
long  a  space  of  time,  was  not  owing  to  the  ability  of 
the  sovereigns,  or  the  power  of  the  people  to  resist  the 
causes  of  their  decline  and  overthrow,  but  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  were 
constantly  directed  to  other  objects.  The  history  of 
this  long  period  of  time  possesses  little  interest,  and  need 
not  be  detailed.  The  fourteenth  century  was  an  age 
of  gross  superstition  and  clerical  tyranny.  Heresies, 
not  unlike  those  at  the  same  time  prevailing  in  the 
West,  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  East.  Beside  these 
dissensions,  the  Turks  were  continually  growing 
stronger,  as  the  power  to  resist  them  declined. 

The  Pisans,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese,  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  were  no 
less  dreaded  than  the  Turks.  The  Genoese  had  gradu¬ 
ally  expelled  their  rivals  in  commerce,  and  had  enclosed 
their  settlement,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  port  Gala- 
ta,  with  walls,  and  thus  secured  their  position  by  for¬ 
tresses.  Their  strength,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
emperor  Cantacuzene ,  in  1348,  encouraged  them  to 
seize  a  pretext  for  hostilities,  and  the  Greeks  were 
compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Venetians. 

In  February,  1351,  a  memorable  battle  was  fought, 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  by  the  hostile  fleet 
of  the  Genoese  on  one  side,  and  the  Greeks  and  Vene¬ 
tians  on  the  other.  The  latter  were  defeated,  leaving 
the  Genoese  the  sovereigns  of  the  sea.  The  maritime 
war  of  the  two  Italian  republics  continued,  with  little 
intermission,  for  two  hundred  years. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Turks  had  established  themselves  in  Europe  by 
crossing  the  Hellespont  to  the  Thracian  city  of 
Galliopolis,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
about  one  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Constantino¬ 
ple.  This  city  was  considered  as  the  key  of  Greece, 
and  even  of  Europe.  Possessed  of  this  stronghold, 
the  Turks  extended  themselves  northwardly  toward 
the  Black  Sea,  circumscribing  the  remnant  of  the 
Greek  empire  to  a  space  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  of 
which  Constantinople  was  the  extreme  easterly  point. 
The  seat  of  government  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was 
Adrianople,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Constantinople.  At  this  time,  Amurath  I.  was 
sultan  of  the  Turks,  having  dominion  on  both  sides  of 
the  waters  which  separate  Europe  from  Asia.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  crush 
the  whole  Greek  empire  at  a  blow,  was  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  he  might  thereby  combine  all  the  west  of 
Europe  against  him.  He  contented  himself  with  treat¬ 
ing  the  feeble  emperor  of  the  Greeks  as  his  vassal. 

In  fact,  the  last  days  of  the  empire  had  already 
come,  if  a  new  and  unexpected  event  in  the  East  had 
not  prolonged  its  miserable  existence  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  This  was  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  under 
Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  by  which  the  storm  of  war 
was  averted  from  Constantinople,  as  we  have  already 
related.  The  Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet,  instead  of 
rsigning  in  the  capital  of  the  Caesars,  as  he  had  hoped, 
became  the  captive  of  the  Tartar  chief.  But  it  was 
evident  that  this  was  only  a  temporary  respite  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  all  the  hope  that  now  remained  to  them 
was,  to  engage  the  Christians  of  the  west  to  unite  in 
defending  and  preserving  the  empire.  The  emperor 
Manuel  undertook  this  embassy.  The  principal  induce¬ 
ments  held  out  to  the  West,  were  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  consequent  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  But  the  states  of 
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the  west  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  con¬ 
cerns,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Manuel ;  and  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  churches  were 
irreconcilable.  The  attempt  was  renewed,  in  1438,  by 
the  emperor,  John  77,  the  son  of  Manuel,  but  resulted 
only  in  mortification  and  disappointment  to  the  Greeks 
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A.  D.  1451  to  1453. 

Mahomet  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks  —  Prepaia- 
tions  for  the  Siege  of  Constantinople  —  Firm¬ 
ness  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pmlceologus 
—  Magnitude  of  the  besieging  Army  and 
Fleet  —  Weakness  of  the  Greek  Force  —  First 
Assault  of  the  Turks. 

Maiiomet  II.  became  sultan  of  the  Ottomans  in 
1451.  He  was  young,  enterprising,  and  ambitious, 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
bent  all  his  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
The  provinces  had  been  subdued,  one  after  another, 
till,  at  length,  the  walls  of  the  capital  comprised  all  that 
was  left  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  emperor  John 
had  died  in  1448, and  left  the  throne  to  Constantine  XI., 
surnamed  Palceologus.  Mahomet  did  not  wait  for  a 
pretext  to  begin  the  war,  but  immediately  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  castle  on  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to 
Constantinople.  As  this  was  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty  existing  between  the  two  powers,  Constantine 
remonstrated  against  the  proceeding,  but  without  effect, 
and  the  fortification  was  completed  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  During  the  winter  which  followed,  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  saw  that  a  war  was  unavoidable,  made  the 
best  preparations  for  defence  which  his  slender  means 
would  allow,  while  the  Turks  were  busily  occupied  in 
collecting  their  forces  for  the  assault  of  the  city. 

Constantinople  was  surrounded,  both  on  the  land 
and  the  sea  side,  by  strong  walls.  On  the  land  side, 
the  walls  were  double,  four  miles  in  extent,  and  having 
a  deep  ditch  between  them.  The  Turks  had  no  ves¬ 
sels  capable  of  attacking  the  city  from  the  sea,  and, 
therefore,  at  first  directed  their  operations  toward  the 
western  wall.  Gunpowder  and  cannon  had  shortly 
before  this  time  been  introduced  into  Western  Europe, 
but  the  Turks  had  not  yet  learned  the  use  of  them. 
During  the  winter  of  1452,  a  Dane  or  Hungarian, 
named  Urban,  had  deserted  from  the  Greek  service, 
and  carried  the  knowledge  of  casting  cannon  to  the 
Turks  at  Adrianople.  Here  he  produced  a  brass 
piece,  capable  of  throwing  a  stone  of  six  hundred 
pounds  weight.  Two  months  were  occupied  in  the 
laborious  operation  of  transporting  this  cannon  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  Other  smaller  pieces, 
cast  by  the  same  artificer,  made  up  a  formidable  train 
of  artillery.  Beside  these  instruments  of  destruction, 
the  Turks  made  use  of  the  ancient  machines  of  war, 
as  the  catapulta,  the  balista,  the  tower,  die. 

The  Turkish  armies,  gathered  from  all  quarters 
for  the  grand  assault  on  Constantinople,  amounted  to 
upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  Their 
navy  comprised  three  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  but 
none  of  these  were  large  ships,  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  were  mere  boats.  The  Turkish  army  had  been 
trained  during  a  long  preparation  for  this  great  effort 
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promises  and  threats  were  alike  used,  and  the  sultan 
appealed  especially  to  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  fate,  and  the  rewards  of  paradise,  which  the 
founder  of  the  Moslem  faith  had  prescribed  as  the 
surest  means  of  conquest.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  little  to  rely  upon.  Constantinople  contained 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  but  among  these, 
only  seven  thousand  fighting  men  could  be  found,  and 
of  these,  two  thousand  were  Genoese,  commanded  by 
John  Giustiniani.  The  pitiable  picture  of  this  last  and 
devoted  remnant  of  the  Romans,  as  they  still  called 
themselves,  is  relieved  and  dignified  bv  a  single  object 
—  the  character  and  conduct  o#  Constantine  Palscolo- 
gus.  lie  was  then  fifty  years  of  age.  In  his  hopeless 
condition,  expecting  no  succor  from  the  west,  shut  up 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  certain  to  perish  by  famine, 
if  he  coula  defend  himself  against  the  sword  of  his 
enemy,  the  world  might  have  justified  him  in  making 
the  best  terms  he  could  for  his  miserable  subjects,  if 
not  for  himself.  Nearly  a  year  before  the  siege  began, 
he  wrote  to  the  Turkish  sultan  in  the  following  words  : 

Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can 
secure  peace,  pursue  your  impious  warfare.  My  trust 
is  in  God  alone.  If  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change.  If 
"he  delivers  the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without 
a  murmur  to  his  holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the 
earth  shall  pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  my  people.” 


CHAPTER  CCCLXX. 

A.  D.  1453. 

Siege  of  Constantinople  —  Sultan  Mahomet's 
Railway  —  Last  Preparation  of  the  Emperor 
—  General  Attack  of  the  City — Death  of 
the  Emperor — Capture  of  Constantinople  — 
Superstition  of  the  Inhabitants  —  Fate  of 
the  Remnant  of  the  Greek  Empire  —  Conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Fall  of  Constantinople.  # 

The  siege  of  Constantinople  began  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1453.  The  Turks  attacked  the  western  wall, 
and  attempted  to  batter  it  down  with  their  cannon  and 
catapults.  This  was  the  post  of  danger,  and  here 
Constantine  animated  his  little  army  by  his  presence 
nnd  example.  By  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Turks  had 
succ  “eded  in  demolishing  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus, 
in  the  outward  wall ;  but  after  a  fierce  conflict  at  the 
breach,  they  were  repulsed.  The  emperor  and  Gius¬ 
tiniani  passed  the  night  upon  the  spot ;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  sultan  perceived,  with  grief  nnd  aston¬ 
ishment,  that  the  wooden  tower  which  he  had  forced 
over  the  ditch  had  been  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  the  ditch 
cleared,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  again  strong 
and  entire.  The  reduction  of  the  city  now  appeared 
to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made 
on  the  west,  and  from  the  port  on  the  north-east  side. 
1'his  harbor  was  defended  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but 
by  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  It  was  necessary  to  transport 
1  vessels  over  land,  that  the  Turks  might  have  a  fleet  to 
act  upon  its  waters;  and  a  project  wns  conceived  by 
1  the  sultan  of  conveying  his  light  vessels,  by  means  of 
a  raihray ,  ten  miles,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  harbor,  where  the  water  was  too  shallow 
•o  permit  the  approach  of  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Greeks. 


The  railway  was  built  of  plank  and  timber,  and  made 
slippery  by  tallow.  Eighty  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  with 
almost  incredible  labor,  were  thus  transported  along  a 
line  north-east  of  the  suburbs  of  Peru  and  Galata,  and 
safely  launched  in  the  port. 

With  the  aid  of  this  fleet,  the  Turks  constructed  a 
raft  or  platform,  which  could  be  floated  to  the  base  of 
the  wall,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  support  heavy  can¬ 
non  and  scaling-ladders.  Forty  Greek  youths,  w  ho 
attempted  to  burn  these  works,  were  taken  and  mas¬ 
sacred.  Constantine  retaliated  by  exposing  on  the 
walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  anil  fifty  1  urkish  pris¬ 
oners.  After  upwards  of  fifty  days  spent  in  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  attack  and  defence, the  Turks  made  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  last  general  assault  by  land  and  water. 
The  29th  of  May  was  fixed  upon  for  their  final  effort. 
Constantine  expected  this  fatal  attack.  He  summoned 
his  officers  to  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
and  bv  his  advice  and  exhortations  prepared  them  for 
their  duties  and  dangers.  His  last  speech  was  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  appeared 
to  be  sensible  of  the  desperate  extremity  in  which  they 
were  placed.  They  wept,  they  embraced,  and  regard¬ 
less  of  their  individual  families  and  fortunes,  they  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  their  country,  and  each  commander 
departed  to  his  station.  The  emperor  entered  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  —  soon  to  be  converted  into  a 
Mahometan  mosque,  —  and  partook  of  the  communion ; 
after  which,  he  reposed  for  some  moments  in  the  pal¬ 
ace,  and  then  mounted  his  horse,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  29th  of  May,  14.»3,  the 
general  assault  was  made  by  lund  and  water.  1  he 
massy  walls  of  the  city  were  shaken  by  the  ponderous 
engines  of  the  Turks,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  countless 
assailants.  Thousands  fell  under  the  missiles  which 
were  shot  by  the  defenders  from  the  walls;  but  ths 
breaches  in  the  Turkish  ranks  were  immediately  filled 
by  new  assailants.  All  was  blood,  horror,  and  confu¬ 
sion.  The  Greeks  and  their  Genoese  allies  fought 
with  desperation,  although  they  were  outnumbered  by 
their  enemies  perhaps  fifty  fold.  At  length,  they  be 
gan  to  sink  under  fatigue.  Giustiniani  was  wounded 
and  withdrew  from  the  fight.  This  example  struck  a 
panic  into  the  rest ;  but  the  emperor,  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  bravely  performed  all  the  duties  ot  a  general 
and  a  soldier,  nnd  was  long  seen  at  the  head  of  his  little 
band  of  Greeks,  fighting  against  overwhelming  multi¬ 
tudes.  His  fear  was,  that  he  might  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks;  and  his  last  exclamation  was, 
u  Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  oil  my 
head  ?  ”  He  cast  away  his  imperial  robe,  and  fell  by 
an  unknown  hand,  upon  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 

The  Turks  scaled  the  wall  of  the  city  on  one  side, 
and  entered  by  a  gate  on  the  other.  Ihe  inhabitants, 
perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  fled  to  the  church  ot  St. 
Sophia,  and  crowded  every  part  of  that  vast  edifice 
A  tmdition  had  prevailed  among  them  that  the  1  urks 
would  enter  the  city,  and  proceed  ns  tar  as  the  t  -oliimi^ 
of  Constantine  in  the  square,  before  the  church;  that 
an  angcl#vould  descend  with  a  sword,  and  deliver  ii  to 
an  old  man,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  saying. 
“  Take  this  sword,  and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord  ! 
that  the  Turks  would  immediately  be  driven  t»ck 
across  the  Bosphorus,  into  Asia.  1  his  belief  appeurs 
to  hnve  been  common  to  all  classes,  for  the  church 
included  every  rank  of  inhabitants  in  the  city.  W  Inlo 
they  waited  for  the  descent  of  the  angel,  the  I  urks 
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Droke  into  the  churcli,ancl  seized  the  unhappy  victims, 
who  were  immediately  bound  in  couples,  and  dragged 
off  to  slavery.  More  than  60,000,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  shared  this  fate.  The  whole  city  was  plun¬ 
dered,  and  the  wealth  of  it  abandoned  by  the  sultan 
to  his  soldiers.  The  numerous  libraries  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  being  of  no  value  to  the  barbarian  conquerors, 
were  either  destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  many  relics 
of  ancient  literature  were  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  sultan  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city 
on  the  evening  of  its  capture,  lie  visited  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  arrested  the  hand  of  a  Turkish 
soldier,  who  was  beginning  to  break  up  its  marble 
pavement.  He  ordered  the  Christian  ornaments  to  be 
torn  down,  and  the  walls  to  be  purified,  after  which 
the  building  was  consecrated  as  a  mosque.  lie  had 
determined,  from  the  first,  that  Constantinople  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  after  the 
tumult  of  the  conquest  was  quieted,  he  invited  the 
Greeks,  who  had  escaped  from  the  city,  to  return,  as¬ 
suring  them  their  life,  liberty,  and  the  unmolested  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  religion.  These  promises  were  faith¬ 
fully  kept  by  him  and  his  successors  for  a  period  of 
sixty  years.  The  eastern  point  of  the  city  was  cleared, 
to  make  room  for  the  sultan’s  palace  and  gardens,  and 
on  this  spot  is  now  the  seraglio  of  the  Ottoman  ruler. 
From  this  time,  Constantinople  has  continued  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  Turkish  empire.* 

The  downfall  of  the  imperial  city  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  dominion.  The 
imperial  name  and  authority,  however,  still  existed  in 
the  family  of  the  Comneni,at  Trebizond,  on  the  Black 


*  Emperors  of  the 

Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

395.  Arcadius. 

408.  Theodosius  II. 

4.30.  Marcian. 

457.  Leo  I. 

474.  Leo  II. 

480.  Zeno. 

491.  Anastasius  I. 

518.  Justin  I. 

527.  Justinian  I. 

565.  Justin  II. 

578.  Tiberius. 

582.  Maurice. 

602.  Phocas. 

610.  Ilcraclius  I. 

641.  Constantino  III. 

650.  Heraclianus. 

660.  Constans  II. 

668.  Constantine  IV. 

685.  Justinian  II. 

693.  Leontius. 

398.  Tiberius  III. 

705.  Justinian  II.,  restored. 
711.  Philip  Bardanes. 

713.  Anastasius  II. 

716.  Theodosius  III. 

718.  Leo  III. 

741.  Constantine  V.,  Copron- 
ymus. 

775.  Leo  IV. 

780.  Constantine  VI.,  Por- 
phvrogenitus. 

811.  Michael  I. 

813.  Leo  V. 

820.  Michael  II. 

829.  Theophilus. 

841.  Harun. 

842.  Michael  III. 

867.  Basil ius  I. 

886.  Leo  VI. 

900.  Alexander. 


Byzantine  Empire. 

Date  of  Accession . 

A.  D. 

911.  Constantine  VII. 

919.  Romanus  I. 

940.  Constantine  VIII. 

957.  Romanus  II. 

964.  Nicephorus  II. 

969.  John  Zimisecs. 

975.  Basil  II. 

1025.  Constantine  IX. 

1030.  Romanus  III. 

1034.  Michael  IV. 

1041.  Michael  V. 

1054.  Theodora. 

1055.  Constantine  X. 

1056.  Michael  VI. 

1057.  Isaac  I. 

1059.  Constantino  XI. 

1067.  Romanus  III.,  Dioge¬ 
nes. 

1071.  Michael  VII. 

1075.  Constantine  XII. 

1078.  Nicephorus  III. 

1081.  Alexius  Comnenus. 
1118.  John  Comnenus. 

1143.  Manuel  Comnenus. 
1180.  Alexius  II. 

1183.  Andronicus. 

1185.  Isaac  II.,  Angelus. 

1194.  Alexius  III. 

1204.  Baldwin. 

1206.  Henry. 

1217.  Robert. 

1230.  Baldwin  II. 

1261.  Michael  Pala?ologus. 
1283.  Andronicus  II. 

1328.  Andronicus  III. 

1341.  John  I. 

1392.  Manuel. 

1424.  John  II. 

1448.  Constantine  XIII.,  Pa- 
kcologus. 


Sea,  while  the  Palieologi  continued  to  hold  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Trebizond  was  conquered 
by  Mahomet,  in  1462,  and  the  emperor  David  Com¬ 
nenus  was  put  to  death  at  Constantinople.  The  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  was  subjugated  about  the  same  time.  Ma¬ 
homet  adorned  Constantinople  with  new  magnificence, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  city  assumed  an  Oriental 
character. 

The  capture  ol  Constantinople,  although  a  great 
calamity,  was  not  without  beneficial  effects  on  the  rest 
ot  Europe.  It  became  the  means  of  spreading  knowl¬ 
edge  throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  West.  Many 
literary  and  scientific  men,  who  fled  before  the  Turkish 
arms,  found  a  refuge  in  Italy,  to  which  country  they 
carried  many  valuable  works  of  ancient  literature,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  manuscripts, 
thus  happily  preserved  from  destruction,  were  multiplied 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  then  of  recent  date,  and 
by  degrees,  found  their  way  into  every  part  of  Europe 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXI. 

Government  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  —  Pomp 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  Officers  —  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople  —  Manners ,  Customs, 
Education,  Amusements,  of  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants —  Army  and  Navy —  The  Greek  Ships 
—  Fire-Signals. 

The  government  of  the  Byzantine  empire  was  formed 
upon  the  most  arbitrary  model.  The  sovereign  was  the 
sole  fountain  of  honor  and  authority.  All  ranks,  both 
in  the  palace  and  the  empire,  depended  upon  the  titles 
and  offices  which  were  bestowed  and  resumed  by  his 
sole  will  and  pleasure.  For  a  thousand  years,  —  from 
the  time  of  Vespasian  to  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus, — 
the  Roman  emperor  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  to 
hijnself,  and  gave  that  of  Casar  to  his  associate  in  the 
empire,  or  to  his  brothers  and  sons.  Alexius,  in  order 
to  bestow  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of  Caesar  upon  his 
brother  Isaac,  invented  the  new  title  of  Sebastocrator , 
compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  emperor 
and  Augustus.  This  dignitary  was  exalted  above  the 
Caesar  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne,  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  sovereign  only  by  some  peculiar 
ornaments. 

The  emperor  alone  could  array  himself  in  purple 
buskins,  and  the  close  diadem,  or  tiara,  which  was 
copied  from  the  fashion  of  the  Persian  kings.  The 
buskins  of  the  Sebastocrator  and  Caesar  were  green, 
and  both  wore  open  coronets  or  crowns.  The  mode 
of  adoration,  or  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed  by  I)io- 
clesian  from  the  Persian  court,  and  was  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  empire.  This  humiliating  rever¬ 
ence  was  exacted  from  all  who  entered  the  royal 
presence,  even  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  Latin  emperors  of  Rome.  Liutprand,  bishop 
of  Cremona,  describes  his  visit  to  Constantinople  in 
the  tenth  century,  as  ambassador  of  Otho,  emperor  of 
Germany.  When  lie  approached  the  throne,  the  birds 
on  a  golden  tree  began  to  warble  their  notes,  which 
were  accompanied  by  the  roaring  of  two  golden  lions. 
He  was  compelled  to  fall  prostrate,  and  touch  the  floor 
three  times  with  his  forehead.  When  he  rose,  the 
throne  had  been  hoisted  by  an  engine,  from  the  floor 
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to  the  ceiling,  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  new  and 
more  gorgeous  apparel.  Every  morning  and  evening, 

!  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  empire  were  ad- 
|  mitted  to  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  who  signified 
!  his  commands  by  a  nod  or  a  sign  ;  but  no  one  was  al- 
;  lowed  to  speak  or  sit  down  in  his  presence.  When  he 
i  appeared  in  public,  the  streets  were  cleared  and 
.  purified  ;  the  pavement  was  strewed  with  flowers ;  the 
most  precious  furniture  of  the  inhabitants,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings,  were  displayed  from 
the  windows  and  balconies. 

Constantinople  was  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  city  in  the  world.  The  Franks  were 
struck  with  astonishment  whenever  business,  religion, 
or  curiosity  led  them  from  the  west  to  visit  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  capital.  Fulk,  of  Chartres,  who  saw  it  in  the 
tenth  century,  exclaims,  “  O,  what  a  vast  city  is  Con¬ 
stantinople  !  and  how  beautiful  1  How  many  monas¬ 
teries  it  contains,  and  how  many  palaces  built  with 
wonderful  art !  How  many  manufactures  are  here, 

;  amazing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  astonishing  to  relate 
how  this  city  abounds  with  all  good  things ;  gold,  silver, 
and  cloths  of  various  kinds,  for  every  hour  ships  arrive 
in  its  port  laden  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use 
of  man.”  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin,  a  French  noble¬ 
man  of  high  rank,  and  accustomed  to  all  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  then  known  in  the  west,  describes,  in  similar 
terms,  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  hi#  fellow- 
[  soldiers,  who  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first  time. 

;  “  They  could  not  have  believed,”  he  says,  “  that  there 
j  was  a  city  so  beautiful  and  rich  in  the  whole  world. 
When  they  viewed  its  high  walls,  its  lofty  towers,  its 
rich  palaces,  and  its  magnificent  churches,  all  appeared 
so  great,  that  they  could  have  formed  no  conception 
of  this  sovereign  city  unless  they  had  seen  it  with  their 
own  eyes.” 

Rabbi  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  Navarre,  passed 
through  Constantinople,  on  his  way  to  the  East,  about 
the  year  1 160.  He  describes  it  still  more  minutely. 
“  This  city,”  he  remarks,  “  is  exceedingly  populous, 
being  a  great  resort  for  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Nothing  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it  but  Bagdad,  that  mighty  city  of  the  Ish- 
i  maelitcs.  Here  is  the  famous  temple  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  contains  as  many  altars  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year,  and  riches,  beyond  all  estimation,  derived 
from  offerings  brought  from  various  countries,  so  that 
the  wealth  of  the  building  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
temple  in  the  world.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  are 
pillars  of  gold  and  silver,  huge  chandeliers,  lamps,  and 
other  ornaments  of  these  precious  metals,  more  than 
any  man  is  able  to  reckon.  The  emperor,  beside 
possessing  the  palace  left  him  by  his  ancestors,  has 
lately  built  him  another  on  the  sea-shore,  called  Bil~ 
bernce.  The  pillars  and  walls  of  this  building  are  over¬ 
laid  with  beaten  gold  and  silver,  and  on  these  are  en¬ 
graved  the  wars  made  by  him  and  his  ancestors.  There 
is  also  a  golden  throne  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
with  a  golden  crown,  hanging  by  chains  of  gold  over 
j  it.  This  is  so  enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
j  that  no  man  is  able  to  compute  the  cost  of  the  whole, 
i  j  The  riches  of  this  palace  are  absolutely  incredible ; 
the  towers  being  filled  with  scarlet  and  purple  gar¬ 
ments,  and  gold. 

11  The  revenue  of  Constantinople,  derived  from  com¬ 
merce  and  the  markets,  is  said  to  be  twenty  thousand 
crowns  a  day.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  city  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  They 
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dress  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  their  garments  | 
being  made  of  crimson  intermingled  with  gold,  or 
embroidered  with  needle-work  ;  and  they  all  ride  upon 
horses,  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  kings.  The 
country  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  has  plenty 
of  corn,  flesh,  and  wine ;  and  there  is  not  a  finer  spot  . 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.  The  inhabitants  are  | 
totally  given  to  luxury  and  enjoyment,  and  seem  to  me 
more  like  women  than  men,  through  their  extreme 
love  of  pleasure.  No  Jews  dwell  within  the  city, 
but  there  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  of  this  na-  ; 
tion,  who  occupy  one  of  the  suburbs,  called  Pera. 
Some  of  them  are  merchants,  and  very  rich.  No  Jew 
is  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  except  Solomon,  the  ;  ] 
Egyptian,  who  is  physician  to  the  emperor,  and  by 
whose  exertions  the  Jews  have  been  relieved  in  their  J 
captivity ;  for  the  Jews  are  very  much  hated  by  the  , 
Greeks,  who  insult  and  beat  them  in  the  streets.  The 
tanners  use  them  worst  of  all ;  for  when  they  dress 
their  hides,  they  pour  the  dirty  water  into  the  streets, 
before  the  doors  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 

Of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Constantinopolitans 
we  have  some  sketches  furnished  by  the  theological  , 
writers  of  the  early  age  of  the  city.  Balls,  weddings, 
and  religious  processions  afforded  copious  sources  of 
amusement.  Carriages  were  drawn  by  white  mules, 
with  trappings  of  silver.  The  public  races  in  the  Cir 
cus,  or  Hippodrome  interested  all  classes,  and  created 
factions  in  the  state,  which  took  sides  with  the  blue  o; 
green  charioteers.  Attendance  at  church  was  regarded 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  When  a  fumous 
preacher  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  he  collected  a  throng  j  ■ 
equal  to  those  of  Whitfield  or  Wesley,  in  England.  A  | 
burst  of  eloquence  or  pathos  produced  “  rounds  of  ap¬ 
plause”  from  the  audience,  as  if  the  church  had  been  a  j 
theatre.  We  may  add,  that  the  churches  were  beset  with 
pickpockets,  and  that  ladies  very  often  returned  home  | 
lightened  of  their  jewels.  A  full  attendance  at  church 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  numerous  arrests  by  the 
police,  and  commitals  to  prison.  We  have  these,  and 
many  more  curious  particulars  of  the  same  sort,  from 
Chrysostom,  who  wrote  as  early  as  the  year  400. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  very  supersti¬ 
tious.  Children  were  christened  in  a  ridiculous  man¬ 
ner.  A  number  of  lamps  were  lighted,  and  labelled 
with  names ;  the  infant  was  named  after  the  lamp 
which  burnt  longest,  this  being  deemed  an  omen  of 
longevity.  Afterward  the  child  was  furnished  with  a 
multitude  of  charms  and  fascinations,  consisting  of  amu¬ 
lets,  bells,  and  crimson  thread.  The  powers  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  the  “  evil  eye  ”  were  anxiously  counteracted. 
Nurses  and  maids  took  mud  out  of  the  bath,  and 
smeared  it  over  the  forehead  of  the  child,  and  this  was 
deemed  to  possess  potent  efficacy.  Another  mode, 
equally  fashionable,  was  to  hang  texts  from  the  gos|>el 
round  the  children’s  necks. 

Education  received  some  systematic  attention  from 
the  Constantinopolitans  at  an  early  period.  Boys  were 
sent  to  public  schools  at  four  years  old.  They  con¬ 
tinued  at  school  till  their  fifteenth  year.  The  course 
of  study  comprised  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  geometry.  At  college,  the  chief  mode  of 
teaching  was  Ity  lectures.  Instruction  was  given  in 
logic,  rhetoric,  Latin,  ethics,  medicine,  and  law.  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  regarded  as  having  the  best  law  school 
in  the  Roman  empire,  except  Berytus.  Physicians 
ranked  high,  and  some  were  made  senators.  Every  divis¬ 
ion  of  Constantinople  had  its  physician  appointed,  and  : 
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salaried  by  the  government.  The  fees  were  only  such 
as  the  patient  chose  to  give. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  not  a 
martial  people.  Their  wealth  enabled  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  service  of  poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a 
naval  power.  The  SclavOnians,  the  Turks,  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  and  the  Russians  were  hired  to  man  their 
ships,  and  fill  the  ranks  of  their  armies.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  and  Punic  wars,  the  science 
of  naval  architecture  appears  to  have  declined  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  drotnones,  or 
light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  had  only  two 
tiers  of  oars;  and  the  whole  crew,  as  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art,  performed  the  double  service  of  mariners 
and  soldiers.  They  were  provided  with  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper  deck,  and  with 
long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port-boles 


from  below.  The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  had 
not  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Thucyd¬ 
ides.  A  squadron  of  galleys  advanced  in  a  crescent, 
and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the  sides 
of  their  antagonists.  A  machine  for  casting  stones 
and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timbers  in  the  middle  of 
the  deck,  and  the  operation  of  boarding  was  effected 
by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men.  Sig¬ 
nal  flags  were  used  by  day,  and  lights  by  night,  to  con¬ 
vey  orders.  On  land,  fire-signals  were  repeated  from 
one  mountain  to  another,  over  an  extent  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles;  and  when  the  Saracens  attacked  Tarsus, 
in  Cilicia,  the  news  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  in 
a  few  minutes. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  empire  presents  a  long 
list  of  historic  and  theological  writers,  but  none  of 
great  celebrity. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXII. 

A.  D.  500  to  1368. 

Foundation  of  Ragusa  —  The  Republican 
Constitution  —  Attack  of  the  Croatians  and 
Saracens  —  Acquisition  of  the  Tower  — 
Change  in  the  Government —  Usurpation 
of  Damiano  —  Revolution  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  Venetian  Influence  at  Ragusa. 

This  little  republic,  which  existed  more  than  a 
thousand  years  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  with¬ 
out  attracting  very  particular  notice  from  the  states 
of  Western  Europe,  still  deserves  a  place  in  our 
history.  Its  territory  comprised  a  strip  of  sea-coast  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  about  forty 
miles  long  and  two  or  three  miles  wide.  The  city  of 
Ragusa  is  a  seaport,  formerly  called  Lausium,  Rau- 
num,  or  Ragusium.  It  dates  from  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.  when  the  ancient  city  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Illyria,  was  destroyed  by  a  horde  of  Scla- 
✓onians.  The  fugitives  from  this  city  built  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  rocky  peninsula,  a  new  town,  which  received  the 
name  of  Lausium ,  from  lau,  a  rock.  This  place  was 
attacked  in  its  infancy  by  the  same  wild  hordes  which 
had  destroyed  Epidaurus;  but  the  priests  found  means, 
on  this  occasion,  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  the  barbarians, 
who  contented  themselves  with  levying  a  contribution. 
In  the  seventh  century,  the  population  of  the  new  com¬ 
monwealth  was  much  increased  by  fugitives  from  the 
ruins  of  Salona  and  the  Illyrian  mountains.  The  town 
was  enlarged,  and  strengthened  with  walls  and  a 
citadel. 

A  republican  constitution  was  established  in  Ragusa, 
it  the  very  commencement  of  its  career.  The  legis¬ 
lative  body  consisted  of  a  general  council,  comprising 
the  members  of  the  principal  families.  From  this 
council,  an  executive  senate  was  formed  by  lot.  The 
president  of  the  senate  was  chief  magistrate,  with  the 
title  of  count,  which  was  afterward  exchanged  for  that  of 
rector.  The  election  took  place  annually.  On  occa¬ 
sions  of  special  importance,  the  people  were  called 
together  in  what  would  now  be  called  a  mass  meeting. 
Undue  ambition  was  unknown,  and  it  was  the  wish 
•f  all  to  preserve  their  freedom.  On  one  occasion, 


they  sent  to  Greece  for  a  man  of  high  reputation  for 
wisdom,  and  made  him  their  rector.  By  his  help, 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  government  of 
Constantinople. 

The  surrounding  country  possessed  but  little  fertil¬ 
ity,  and  the  people  of  this  small  commonwealth  were 
thrown  upon  the  resources  of  their  own  industry. 
Under  circumstances  nearly  similar,  the  Romans  had 
become  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  Ragusans 
made  no  conquests,  but  became  a  people  remarkable 
for  industrious  habits.  Their  city  was  the  market  for 
the  productions  of  the  neighboring  province  of  Bosnia, 
and  they  established  manufactures,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  their  opulence.  They  derived  some  advan 
tage  from  their  connection,  by  treaty,  with  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperors,  who  were  able  to  protect,  but  not  tc 
oppress  them.  They  also  made  a  treaty  with  a  neigh¬ 
boring  prince  of  Bosnia,  by  which  they  obtained  an 
accession  of  territory.  This,  at  the  time  of  its  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Ragusans,  was  little  better  than  a  wilderness  ; 
but  the  industrious  possessors,  by  their  skill  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  soon  converted  it  into  a  garden.  They  applied 
themselves  also  to  maritime  trade,  built  vessels, 
and  became  powerful  at  sea.  Stephen,  king  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  ceded  to  them  a  tract  of  territory ;  and  after  his 
death,  his  widow  Margaret,  in  consequence  of  some 
disturbances  which  broke  out  in  her  country,  took 
refuge  in  Ragusa,  where  she  became  a  nun.  Bogos- 
lav,  king  of  Croatia,  a  relative  of  Margaret,  marched 
with  an  army  against  Ragusa,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  after  devastating  the 
territory.  The  Ragusans  displayed  their  valor  in 
defence  of  their  homes  on  another  occasion,  in  867. 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens  from  Africa, 
who  took  several  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ragusa  for  a  whole  year.  The 
inhabitants  at  length  expelled  them  from  their  territory 
and  pursued  them  across  the  Adriatic  into  Italy,  as  fur 
as  Benevento  and  Capua. 

About  this  time,  the  Ragusans  made  an  acquisition 
which  added  much  to  the  security  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  A  strong  tower  at  the  entrance  of  their  liar-  i 
bor  bad  been  in  the  possession  of  a  Rascian  nobleman, 
and  threatened  both  the  freedom  and  the  subsistence 
of  Ragusa.  By  adroit  management,  'he  commanders 
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of  the  fortress  were  gained  over  to  the  republic, 
and  admitted  into  the  government,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Ragusans  became  masters  of  the  tower. 
This  fortunate  acquisition  was  afterward  celebrated  by 
an  annual  festival  ;  for  trifling  affairs  are  important  to 
such  small  communities.  Nearly  about  the  same  time, 
a  new  influx  of  Sclavonian  families  added  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  ;  the  Latin  language  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  Sclavonian  took  its  place. 

In  process  of  time,  the  government  underwent  a 
change.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  power  came  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  who  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Ragusa  and  Bosnian  chiefs  ;  yet  the  communi¬ 
ty  continued  at  peace  and  highly  prosperous.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  tyrant  made  his  appearance  on  the 
stage.  The  rector  Demeianus,  or  Damiano,  having 
|  held  his  office  for  a  year,  managed,  by  means  of  his 
connections,  wealth,  and  popularity,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  to  obtain  a  reelection — the  Ragusans 
iiaving  previously  adhered  rigidly  to  the  “one  term 
principle.”  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  he 
continued  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  great  coun- 
|  cil,  whose  function  it  was  to  elect  his  successor.  Dam¬ 
iano,  therefore,  held  the  government  four  years ;  for 
so  scrupulous  were  the  Ragusans  in  observing  estab¬ 
lished  forms,  that  they  allowed  the  laws  to  be  subverted 
on  their  account.  Damiano  now  began  to  play  the 
tyrant,  and  threw  into  prison  the  most  noble  youths  of 
the  house  of  Bobali,  who  were  zealous  supporters  of 
freedom  ;  but  they  contrived  to  make  their  escape. 

Damiano  had  strengthened  himself  by  gaining  par¬ 
tisans  in  Ragusa,  both  among  the  patricians  and  the 
populace.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  tyran¬ 
ny  through  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  Benessa,  his 
son-in-law,  who  preferred  the  freedom  of  his  country 
to  the  splendor  of  his  family.  The  senators  were 
assembled  in  secret,  and  as  it  was  not  easy  to  over¬ 
throw  the  usurper  without  foreign  aid,  they  resolved 
to  apply  to  Venice.  Benessa  went  to  that  city,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  commercial  affairs,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  senate  of  that  republic,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Damiano  should  be  expelled  on  condition  that  Ven¬ 
ice  should  appoint  the  rectors  of  Ragusa.  Two  Vene¬ 
tian  galleys  put  to  sea,  with  the  professed  object  of 
conveying  presents  to  Constantinople.  They  touched 
at  Ragusa,  where  Damiano  entertained  the  captain,  and 
was  invited  to  dine  on  board  the  commander’s  galley 
on  the  following  day.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  board, 
Benessa  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  while  the  Venetians  weighed  anchor  and 
carried  off  the  usurper,  who,  being  overwhelmed  with 
mortification  and  rage,  dashed  out  his  bruins  against 
the  walls  of  the  cabin,  A.  D.  1210. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  following  this  event,  Ra¬ 
gusa  was  governed  by  Venetian  rectors,  who  were 
taken  from  among  the  first  patrician  families  of  Venice, 
and  held  office  for  two  years.  The  republic,  in  other 
respects,  was  entirely  independent,  and  enjoyed  its  own 
laws.  The  Venetians,  however,  encouraged  the  spirit 
of  faction  in  Ragusa,  restored  the  popular  assemblies 
in  order  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
senate,  and  augmented  the  numbers  of  the  latter  body 
by  new  appointments,  in  order  that  it  might  contain  indi¬ 
viduals  who  should  owe  their  dignity  to  Venetian  influ¬ 
ence.  In  1320  the  Ragusans  made  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  ;mperor  of  Constantinople,  by  which, 
for  the  payment  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year,  they 


were  admitted  to  free  trade  with  all  the  Byzantine  ter¬ 
ritories  on  the  same  footing  as  native  subjects. 
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A.  D.  1368  to  1814. 

Overthrow  of  the  Venetian  Influence — Con¬ 
nection  of  Ragusa  icith  Hungary —  Treaty 
with  Orchan — Tribute  to  the  Turks — Neu¬ 
trality  of  the  Ragusans  between  the  Turks 
and  Christians —  Overthrow  of  the  Republic , 
and  Annexation  to  Austria  —  Government , 
Population ,  Manners,  Customs,  <§'c. ,  of  the 
Ragusans. 

TnE  Venetian  administration  continued  till  1368, 
when  a  war  having  broken  out  between  Venice  and 
Hungary,  the  Venetians  were  compelled,  by  the  success 
of  the  Hungarian  arms,  to  renounce  their  authority  at 
Ragusa.  By  this  event,  the  republic  became  restored 
to  full  independence.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the 
Ragusans  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  five  hundred 
ducats  yearly  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  to  hoist 
his  flag  on  their  ramparts  by  the  side  of  their  own. 
A  protector  was  necessary  to  Ragusa  on  account  of 
its  commerce  in  the  Adriatic,  which,  since  the  Greek 
emperor  had  ceased  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  that  sea,  had 
been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Genoese  and  the 
Venetians,  who  disregarded  the  neutrality  of  the  small 
states,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence.  The  con¬ 
nection  with  Hungary  soon  ceased,  and  the  Ragusans 
turned  their  attention  to  Orchan,  the  Turkish  leader, 
whose  power  was  already  so  great  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  that  all  commercial  nations  were  obliged  to  con¬ 
ciliate  his  favor.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
an  alliance  with  the  Mahometans,  a  nun  was  induced 
to  declare  that  this  measure  had  been  revealed  to  her 
as  the  will  of  God.  A  treaty,  in  consequence,  was  made 
in  1330,  by  which  the  Ragusans  agreed  to  pay  the  Turk¬ 
ish  monarch  five  hundred  sequins  a  year,  in  return  for 
which  the  republic  was  taken  under  his  protection, 
and  its  commodities  were  exempted  from  duties.  This 
sum,  with  presents  to  the  Turkish  nobles,  continued  to 
be  paid  till  the  end  of  the  republic  in  1806. 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the  in 
crease  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  the  tribute  of  the 
Ragusans  was  increased.  During  the  long  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  between  the  Turks  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  powers,  the  Ragusans  found  it  a  most  arduous 
tasL  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  as  the  fleets  of  the 
belligerents  repeatedly  visited  their  coasts,  and  plun¬ 
dered  their  territory  without  scruple.  They  were 
charged  by  the  Christians  with  favoring  the  Turks,  and 
by  the  Turks  with  being  partial  to  the  Christians, 
though  their  only  study  was  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  both  parties.  Charles  V.  pressed  several  of  their 
galleys  into  his  service,  and  confiscated  their  merchant 
vessels.  When  the  Venetians,  the  Papal  admiral,  and 
the  Genoese  commander,  Andrew  Doria,  combined 
their  fleets  in  the  Adriatic  against  Hayraddin  Barbaros- 
«a,  in  1538,  it  was  seriously  debated  among  the  leaders 
whether  they  should  not  begin  by  attacking  Ragusa, 
and  bringing  it  under  subjection  to  Charles  V.  ;  but 
Doria  opposed  this  measure,  declaring  that  he  had 
come  to  fight  infidels,  and  not  his  brother  Christians. 
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The  Ragusans,  in  this  critical  emergency,  sent  a 
learned  ecclesiastic  to  Rome,  in  order  to  justify  and 
explain  their  conduct  to  pope  Paul  III.  By  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  with 
theii  territory  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  jaws  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  and  having  a  scanty  and  rocky  soil, 
which  did  not  afford  them  the  means  of  subsistence, 
they  made  an  impression  on  the  pope,  who  promised 
j  them  his  protection.  By  means  of  envoys  and  pres- 
•  ents  to  the  various  powers,  and  by  maintaining 
a  most  prudent  and  discreet  conduct,  the  Ragusans 
managed  to  steer  their  little  bark  safely  through  that 
most  stormy  period.  Ragusa  became  a  city  of  refuge. 
Emigrants  from  all  countries  found  hospitality  there. 
Christians  flying  from  the  Ottomans,  Florentine  patri¬ 
ots  exiled  by  the  fall  of  their  republic,  Italians  from 
every  quarter,  men  of  learning  and  genius,  found  there 
a  good  reception.  The  city  was  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground,  a  stepping-stone  between  Christendom  and 
Turkey  ;  and  much  intercourse  and  correspondence 
were  carried  on  through  this  channel,  which  could 
not  be  transacted  direct  with  Constantinople. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
after  a  better  understanding  had  been  established 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Christian  powers,  Ragusa 
continued  to  enjoy  its  independence  and  neutral 
security,  and  no  Turkish  soldier  was  allowed  to  set 
foot  upon  its  territory.  The  sultan’s  protection  was 
of  importance  to  the  republic,  by  securing  its  flag 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Barbary  pirates.  In  this 
respect,  the  Ragusan  merchant  ships  bad  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  of  most  of  the  Mediterranean  states, 
and  they  acted  as  carriers  in  that  sea,  between  the 
Levant  and  the  ports  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  ear¬ 
ly  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers,  the 
negotiations  and  communications  were  carried  on  by 
Ragusan  vessels. 

For  nearly  twelve  hundred  years,  Ragusa  had 
preserved  its  independence  more  or  less  complete, 
i  and  had  withstood  the  attacks  of  numerous  tribes  of 
barbarians.  It  remained  as  an  advanced  post  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  civilization  on  the  borders  of  wild  Bosnia, 
and  fierce  Albania,  and  its  freedom  and  its  flag  were 
respected  by  all  the  states  of  Christendom.  It  fell, 
however,  in  the  general  crash  of  principalities  and 
powers  that  followed  the  French  revolution.  In  the 
quarrel  between  France  and  Russia,  in  1806,  about  the 
possession  of  the  district  of  Caltaro,  one  of  the  spoils 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  French  occupied  Ra¬ 
gusa  with  their  troops.  Napoleon,  in  1808,  abolished 
the  republic,  and  incorporated  the  territory  of  Ragusa 
with  the  province  of  Dalmatia.  On  his  overthrow,  in 
1811,  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  Dalmatia,  and 
that  territory,  including  Ragusa,  has  ever  since  formed 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  people  of  this  republic  were  divided  into  four 
orders — patricians,  citizens, ecclesiastics,  and  plebeians. 
The  patricians  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  or 
with  noble  families  of  other  countries.  They  exer¬ 
cised  no  trade  or  profession,  but  lived  either  on  the 
rents  of  their  lands  and  houses,  or  on  the  interest  of 
the  money  which  they  lent  to  the  merchants  and  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  patrician  boys  were  remarkable  for 
their  forwardness  and  impertinence,  and  it  was  a  proverb 
in  the  republic,  “  Deliver  us  from  the  flies  of  Zara 
and  the  boys  of  Ragusa.”  The  citizens  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  trade,  either  as  merchants  or  shopkeepers. 
All  others  were  ecclesiastics  or  plebeians.  The  patri¬ 


cians,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  had  the  gov¬ 
ernment  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  were  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  general  council,  who  elected  the  rector  and 
the  ecclesiastical  officers.  Sometimes  the  rector  was 
changed  every  month.  His  authority  was  great  ; 
nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent.  He  never 
appeared  in  public,  except  at  popular  festivals,  and  on 
occasions  of  public  business.  He  wore  a  mantle  of 
purple  damask,  with  red  shoes,  which  were  the  insignia 
of  supreme  power  in  the  Roman  empire.  His  body¬ 
guard  consisted  of  twelve  men,  unarmed.  The  Ragu¬ 
sans  were  most  rigid  observers  of  etiquette  and  legal  for¬ 
malities.  The  length  of  a  councillor’s  robe  was  fixed 
by  law  ;  and  when  Tuberoni  Cerva  entered  the  coun¬ 
cil  hall  with  a  robe  of  illegal  length,  the  superfluous 
part  was  cut  off  by  executive  authority  —  a  disgrace 
which  affected  him  so  violently,  that  he  quitted  public 
life,  and  entered  into  a  monastery. 

The  Ragusan  people,  during  the  long  career  of  theii 
republic,  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  a  contented, 
thriving  race.  The  upper  classes  were  well  behaved, 
equitable,  and  civil ;  and  though  the  patrician  youths 
were  accustomed  to  carry  their  measures  with  a  high 
hand,  and  beat  the  other  boys  in  the  street,  yet  we  are 
informed,  by  the  faithful  chronicler  of  these  matters,  that 
the  citizen  and  plebeian  youngsters  always  took  their 
revenge  by  flogging  the  little  aristocrats  when  they  caught 
them  in  dark  lanes.  The  various  powers  of  the  state 
were  tolerably  well  balanced  in  Ragusa.  Even  the 
pope  was  taught  to  know  his  place,  and  allowed  only 
to  appoint  an  archbishop  out  of  two  candidates  selected 
by  the  council.  The  Ragusans,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
belonged  to  the  Western  or  Roman  church. 

The  city  of  Ragusa  stands  upon  the  sloping  sides 
of  two  hills,  and  is  defended  by  walls,  ditches,  and 
castles.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow.  The  houses 
are  well  built,  of  freestone,  and  are  spacious  and  com¬ 
modious.  The  cathedral  and  government  palace  are 
large  and  fine  structures,  and  the  latter  has  splendid 
halls  and  galleries.  Without  the  walls  are  numerous 
gardens  and  country-houses,  with  plantations  of  orange 
and  other  fruit-trees,  and  handsome  fountains.  There 
is  an  almost  continuous  suburb  along  the  western  coast 
for  three  miles.  The  population  of  the  city  was  once 
thirty  thousand.  At  present,  it  is  not  much  above  six 
thousand.  Many  able  and  learned  men  have  been 
born  at  this  place  ;  among  others,  the  mathematician 
Boscovich,  Father  Kunich,  long  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  Rome,  and  the  learned  Banduri. 

The  Ragusans  aro  reckoned  among  the  best  sailors 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  bear  a  high  character  for 
honesty  and  steadiness.  Ship-building,  manufactures 
of  soap,  liquors,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  branches  of 
industry  in  Ragusa.  Two  miles  west  of  the  city  is  the 
fine  harbor  of  Gravosa,  with  docks  for  ship-building, 
and  fine  country  houses  around.  Timber  is  imported 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Monte  Gargaro,  in  Italy. 
The  maritime  trade  of  Ragusa  was  almost  annihilated 
by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French  in 
1806,  but  it  has  since  somewhat  revived.  The  language 
of  the  country  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian  ;  but  all 
the  educated  people  speak  Italian  :  this  tongue  and 
the  Latin  are  the  literary  languages  of  Ragusa.  The 
little  island  of  Meleda  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  republic.  It  contains  six  villages. 
The  population  of  the  whole  district  is  about  fortj  j 
thousand. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXIV. 

Origin  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  — 

Its  Extent  and  Political  Di¬ 
visions. 

The  Turkish  or  Ottoman*  empire 
began  remotely  with  the  White  Huns 
of  Scythia ;  but  the  commencement  of 
the  present  kingdom  is  usually  referred 
to  Solyman,  chief  of  a  branch  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  who  settled  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Grad¬ 
ually  growing  in  strength,  this  power 
swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  finally,  crossing  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  wrested  from  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
pire,  one  after  another,  its  finest  prov¬ 
inces.  Nothing  was  left  of  that  mighty 
kingdom  but  Constantinople ;  and  this,  in 
1453,  was  captured,  and  became  the 
seat  and  centre  of  the  Ottoman  domin¬ 
ion.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
an  Asiatic  people  has  permanently 
established  itself  in  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Ottoman  empire  included' 
nearly  all  the  territories  originally  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  It  is 
now  considerably  reduced.  Greece  has 
become  free.  All  the  African  prov¬ 
inces  are  practically  independent.  Of 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  Asia  Minor, 

Syria,  a  part  of  Armenia,  Koordistan, 
and  Mesopotamia,  remain,  though  the 
supremacy  over  them  is  considerably 
lessened  in  modern  times.  Referring 
the  reader  to  our  account  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  European  portion  of  this  empire. 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  three  Principalities,  and  Russia, 
from  all  which  it  is  chiefly  separated  by  the  Save  and 
the  Danube  ;  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Straits  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Archipelago;  south  by  Greece,  and  west  by  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  Austrian  em¬ 


pire. 

from 


It  extends  from  39°  to  45°  north  latitude,  and 


16°  to  30°  east  longitude,  comprising  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  seven  millions. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
great  Alpine  system,  extends  from  west  to  east,  through 
tho  northern  part  of  Turkey,  from  Dalmatiu  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  western  part  of  the  chain  is  called 
the  Dinaric  Alps ;  the  eastern  part  is  called  the  Bal¬ 
kan i,  or  Hcrmus.  On  the  southern  frontier  of  Servia,  a 
branch  of  this  chain  shoots  off  to  the  south,  stretching, 

•  For  the  early  annals  of  the  Turks,  and  their  history  so 
fur  as  it  belongs  to  Asia,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  view  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  page  354  :  for  the  early  history  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  belonging  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  ho  can  consult  our 
sketch  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  page  799.  If  the  read  'r 
desirous  of  tracing  the  remote  annals  of  the  Turks,  we  r 
him  to  page  393. 


under  various  names,  through  Greece.  This  range, 
called  Mount  Findus,  embraces  numerous  celebrated 
summits,  among  which  are  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Olym¬ 
pus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  &c. 

1  he  Maritza,  —  the  Ilebrus  of  ancient  geographers, 
—  the  Albanian  Drino,  the  Axius,  or  Vardar  of  the 
moderns,  the  Achelous,  now  the  Aspropotuinos ,  and 
the  Peneus,  are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  Aegean  Sea,  or  Grecian  Archipelago,  is  remark¬ 
ably  for  the  numerous  peninsulas  which  project  into 
its  waters  from  the  neighboring  continent,  and  form 
many  bays  and  gulfs,  and  for  the  innumerable  isles 
which  are  scattered  throughout  its  whole  extent,  und 
which  impede  the  navigation.  The  Hellespont,  or 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  connects  the  Aegean  Sea 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  mouth  of  the  strait 
is  five  and  a  half  miles  wide,  and  is  defended  by 
castles.  The  Sea  of  Marmora  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  fifty  broad. 
The  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople, 
the  Euxinc  or  Black  Sea,  the  Ionian  and  the  Adriatic 
seas,  wash  different  parts  of  the  coast.  The  Gulf  of 
Solonica  makes  a  deep  opening  into  ancient  Mace 
donia. 

The  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  almost  every  other 
i  European  region,  being  generally  salubrious  and  de- 
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lightful,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Beside  herbs 
and  plants  of  almost  every  kind,  this  country  produces, 
in  great  perfection,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pome¬ 
granates,  grapes,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and  other  fruits. 
Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  found  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts,  but  are  neglected  through  the  ignorance 
and  indolence  of  the  people. 

Constantinople,  the  metropolis  of  this  extensive 
empire,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bosphorus 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  stands  on  the  site  of 
'he  ancient  Byzantium. 

The  political  divisions  adopted  by  European  geogra¬ 
phers  are  unknown  to  the  Turks,  who,  in  their  adminis- 
rative  divisions,  blend  the  Asiatic  with  the  European 
parts  of  the  empire.  They  divide  the  whole  empire 
into  two  beglerbegships ,  the  one  comprising  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  parts  of  the  Asiatic  dominions,  whose  capital 
is  Sophia  ;  the  other  including  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

In  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  it 
was  further  divided  into  forty-four  exjalets  or  principal¬ 
ities,  which  were  subdivided  into  sangiacs ,  or  broas , 
(banners  ;)  the  former  under  the  government  of  viziers 
or  pachas  of  three  tails,  (that  is,  horse  tails,  carried 
on  spears,  ns  marks  of  rank  or  dignity,)  and  the  latter 
under  mirmirans,  or  pachas  of  .wo  tails. 

The  divisions  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  following  :  — 


Eyalets. 

Koumclia,  (comprising  the  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  } 
Albania,  Thrace,  &c.,  of  European  wri-  > 

ters.) . ) 

Silistria,  (greater  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  cast-  ) 

era  part  of  Macedonia,) . 5 

Bosnia,  (comprising  Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  1 

and  Hertzegovana,  a  part  of  Dal-  > 

matia,) . ) 

The  Isles,  (comprising  Thasos,  Samothraki,  Im- ' 
bros,  Lemnos,  Chios,  Samos,  Metelin 
or  Lesbos,  with  Rhodes,  and  other 
islands  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ;  [ 

a  part  of  these  latt«~  properly  belong  to  ! 

Turkey  in  Asia,) . J 


Capitals. 

Sophia. 

Silistria. 

Bosna. 

Serai. 

Gallipo¬ 

li. 


Principality  of  Sekvia.  —  This  is  an  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  an  independent  admin¬ 
istration,  though  it  is  tributary  to  the  Porte.  Area  of 
the  state,  twelve  thousand  square  miles  ;  population,  | 
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five  hundred  thousand.  Semendria,  on  the  Danube, 
with  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  Bel¬ 
grade,  the  principal  city,  remarkable  for  its  vast  and 
strong  military  works,  is  the  principal  town  ;  pop¬ 
ulation  thirty  thousand.  The  Servians  belong  to 
the  Sclavonic  stock  :  under  the  Romans,  they  formed 
the  province  of  Moesia  Superior ;  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  Servia  formed  an  independent 
kingdom,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1801,  the  Ser¬ 
vians,  under  Czerny  George,  revolted,  but  were  re¬ 
duced  to  submission  in  1813.  After  some  new  at¬ 
tempts  to  recover  their  freedom,  their  demands  were 
finally  granted  in  1820,  and  they  became  a  separate 
state,  paying,  however,  an  annual  tribute,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  Turkish  garrison  into  Belgrade.  The  country 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  governed;  justice  is  impartially 
administered,  and  elementary  schools  are  established 
in  the  various  districts. 

Principality  of  Wallachia.  — This  also  is  tributary 
to  the  Porte.  It  has  an  area  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nine  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  souls.  The  prince,  or  hospodar ,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life.  Bucharest,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city, 
with  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  Tergovist,  formerly 
an  important  town,  has  much  declined,  and  at  present 
has  but  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Wallachians, 
or,  as. they  call  themselves,  the  Rumani,  are  of  the 
Greco-Latin  stock.  They  are  descended  from  the 
ancient  Vlachi,  in  Thrace,  a  Christian  nation  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  church,  and  who  used  a  kind  of 
Roman  dialect.  They  form  the  population  of  Walla¬ 
chia,  Moldavia,  and  of  many  of  the  interior  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  whole  nation  of  Walla¬ 
chians  is  supposed  to  embrace  three  millions  of  souls. 

Principality  of  Moldavia.  —  This  likewise  is  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Porte.  It  has  a  population  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls,  on  an  area  of  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Jassy,  with  forty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  Moldavia  formerly  made  part  of 
Wallachia  ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Wallachians, 
with  some  Jews  and  Gypsies :  no  Turks  are  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  country.  The  government  is  similar  to 
that  of  Wallachia,  the  administration  being  separate 
and  independent. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXV. 

A.  D.  1453  to  1566. 

Turkey  in  Europe.  —  Effects  of  the  Conquest 
of  Constantinople ,  in  Europe  —  Hunyades 
and  Scanderbeg — Bajazcl  and  Zizim — 
Reign  of  Selim  the  Cruel —  Turkish  Con¬ 
quests —  Reign  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
—  Conquest  of  Hungary  —  Intrigues  of  the 
Harem. 

When  Constantinople  fell  before  the  arms  of  Ma¬ 
homet  II.,  Italy  trembled  for  its  safety.  Pope  Nicho¬ 
las  V.,  and,  after  him,  Pius  11.,  sent  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  all  the  western  Christians  to  unitp  their 
forces  against  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Turks. 
Pius  even  determined  to  animate  this  new  crusade  by 
his  own  presence ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  death  from 
executing  his  purpose.  Two  Christian  princes,  how¬ 
ever,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  John 
Ilunynd,  or  Iluniades,  commanded  the  Hungarian  ar¬ 
mies*  and  met  the  hosts  of  Mahomet  at  Belgrade,  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Hungary.  A  little  fought  at 
this  place,  in  1467,  resulted  in  a  victory  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  arms,  and  saved  Hungary.  The  impression  which 
this  defeat  produced  on  the  sultan  remained  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  the  Ottoman  arms  made  no  further 
progress  in  that  quarter  for  many  years.  The  tray- 
xcodet  of  Moldavia  defended  themselves  with  so  much 
valor,  that  Mahomet  was  contented  with  their  nominal 
submission.  In  another  quarter,  George  Castriot, 
jirinre  of  Epirus,  or  Albania,  better  known  by  the 


name  of  Scanderbeg ,  which  in  Turkish  signifies 
Alexander  the  Great ,  possessed  a  small  district  among 
the  mountains  of  that  country,  of  which  Croia  was  the 
capital.  The  Turks  invaded  his  territory,  and  besieged 
Croia  ;  but  Scanderbeg,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but 
faithful  band  of  followers,  resisted  successfully  the 
mighty  armies  of  the  invaders,  and  compelled  them  to 
raise  the  siege. 

On  the  death  of  Mahomet  II.,  in  1481,  a  dispute  for 
the  succession  arose  between  his  two  sons,  Bnjazet  and 
Zizim,  each  of  whom  had  his  partisans  among  the 
janizaries,  liujazet  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  und 
took  possession  of  the  throne.  Zizim  raised  an  army 
in  Bithynia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Prusa.  Bnja¬ 
zet  despatched  his  vizier,  Ahmed,  against  him  with  a 
strong  force,  and  Zizim  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  his 
mother  and  two  children,  into  Syria,  and  from  thence 
to  Egypt,  both  these  countries  then  being  under  the 
dominion  of  tho  Mameluke  sultans.  Zizim  was  hos¬ 
pitably  received  by  the  sultan,  who  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  give  up  his  ambitious  schemes,  but 
without  efTcct ;  and  Zizim  next  resorted  to  the  king  of 
Caramania,  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  long  been  famous  for  its  hostility  to  the  Ottoman 
government.  The  two  princes  took  the  field  against 
Bnjazet,  but  were  defeated  ;  and  Zizim  fled  to  Rhodes, 
and  sought  an  asylum  with  the  Christian  knights,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  sultan. 

Zizim  was  favorably  received  at  Rhodes,  llajazet 
made  advantageous  offers  of  peace  to  the  knights,  on 
condition  that  his  brother  should  be  given  up.  This 
they  refused  ;  but,  being  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty 
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with  the  sultan,  they  persuaded  Zizim  to  retire  to  Italy. 
The  pope  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Rome  for  several 
years,  lie  had  handsome  apartments  assigned  him 
in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  was  treated  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  but  not  allowed  his  liberty. 
Several  of  the  Christian  kings  were  desirous  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  royal  captive,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Turkish  sultan.  At  length,  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
in  passing  through  Rome  on  his  expedition  against 
Naples,  in  1494,  caused  him  to  be  released.  Zizim, 
however,  died  a  few  days  afterward,  not  without  sus¬ 
picions  of  poison.  Bajazet,  being  thus  relieved  from 
all  danger  of  a  competitor  for  his  throne,  employed 
himself  in  enlarging  his  dominions  and  cultivating 
literature.  His  latter  days  were  imbittered  by  the 
behavior  of  his  son  Selim,  who  was  fierce  and  warlike, 
and  in  high  favor  with  the  soldiers.  By  their  aid,  he 
compelled  his  father  to  resign  the  crown  to  him,  in 
preference  to  his  elder  brother,  Achmet.  Bajazet, 
bowed  down  with  age  and  infirmities,  quitted  the  capi¬ 
tal,  attended  by  about  five  hundred  domestics,  and 
took  the  road  to  Adrianople,  but  died  before  reaching 
that  place,  being  poisoned,  it  was  supposed,  by  his 
physician,  at  the  command  of  his  son. 

Selim ,  surnamed  the  Cruel ,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1512.  His  first  measure  wras  to  lead  an  army  against 
his  brother  Achmet  in  Asia.  Achmet  was  defeated, 
made  prisoner,  and  strangled,  by  order  of  Selim. 
Shortly  afterward,  he  put  a  second  brother  to  death  in 
the  same  manner.  Achmet  left  two  young  sons,  one 
of  whom  sought  refuge  in  Egypt,  while  the  other  fled 
to  Persia  ;  and,  as  both  were  kindly  received  by  the 
respective  sovereigns  of  those  countries,  Selim  de¬ 
clared  war  against  them.  The  Persians  were  de¬ 
feated  at  the  battle  of  Tauris,  and  Egypt  was  con¬ 
quered,  as  we  have  already  related  in  the  history  of 
those  countries.  Egypt  became  a  Turkish  province, 
and  was  governed  by  a  pacha  and  princes  called 
beys.  In  the  course  of  eight  years,  Selim  added 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  to  his  em¬ 
pire.  He  died  suddenly,  it  is  said,  in  the  same  village 
where  his  father  wa3  poisoned  by  his  command, 
\.  I).  1520. 

Sol y man,  surnamed  the  Magnificent ,  succeeded  his 
father  Selim.  His  reign  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as 
the  most  splendid  in  all  their  history,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conquests  made  by  this  prince,  but  from 
the  power  and  grandeur  to  which  he  raised  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire  by  his  vigorous  government  and  the  great 
increase  of  his  maritime  force.  The  Turkish  domin¬ 
ion,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  comprised  Egypt, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Greece,  Albania,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
Macedonia.  The  first  conquest  made'  by  Solyman 
was  Belgrade,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  which  had  long  been  an  object  of  contention 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Hungary  and  Turkey,  on 
account  of  its  commanding  situation.  He  next  cap¬ 
tured  Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St.  John,  as  we  have 
related  in  the  history  of  that  island.  After  these  con¬ 
quests,  Solyman  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  business  of  legislation.  Many 
of  his  laws  are  still  in  use,  and  bear  the  title  of  the 
Canons  of  Solyman.  Among  them  was  one  which 
abolished  the  barbarous  custom  of  putting  to  death  all 
the  male  relatives  of  the  sultan,  which  was  formerly 
lone  to  prevent  them  from  aspiring  to  the  throne. 
Some  of  the  sovereigns  had,  for  this  reason  been  guilty 
of  the  cruelty  of  putting  to  death  their  own  brothers 


and  sons.  Even  infants  had  been  strangled  immediately 
after  their  birth. 

When  Solyman  had  regulated  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  empire,  he  recommenced  his  war  with  Hungary.  J 
Lewis  II.,  a  young  man  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
was  then  king  of  Hungary,  and  little  able  to  contend 
with  the  warlike  and  experienced  sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Mohacz,  on  the  Danube,  A.  I). 
1526.  Solyman  gained  a  great  victory.  The  king 
and  most  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  were  killed.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  con¬ 
queror,  who  advanced  as  far  as  Buda,  plundering  the 
country,  and  carrying  away  multitudes  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  into  slavery.  For  fifteen  years  after  this  event, 
Solyman  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Austrians,  and,  at 
one  time,  marched  with  a  large  army  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

In  the  decline  of  his  life,  Solyman  grew  tired  of  war¬ 
fare,  and  lived  in  peace  among  his  people.  To  the 
surprise  and  mortification  of  the  whole  empire,  he 
married  one  of  his  slaves,  a  beautiful  but  ambitious 
woman,  named  Roxalana,  who  had  gained  so  great  an 
influence  over  his  mind,  that  he  was  ruled  by  her  will. 

In  order  to  raise  her  own  son  to  the  throne,  she  plotted 
the  death  of  the  sultan’s  eldest  son,  Mustapha,  by  in¬ 
venting  a  story  of  a  conspiracy,  and  charging  him 
with  a  design  to  dethrone  his  father.  The  sultan  gave 
ear  to  the  tale,  and  caused  Mustapha  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  fraud  was  discovered  when  too  late,  and 
Solyman  died  a  prey  to  remorse,  A.  D.  1566. 
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Selim  II.  acquired  the  throne  by  the  crime  of  his 
mother.  He  made  peace  with  the  Austrians  and  Per¬ 
sians,  with  whom  his  father  had  been  contending.  But, 
notwithstanding  his  dislike  for  war,  he  was  desirous  of 
gaining  renown  by  some  important  conquest.  He 
therefore  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  beautiful  Island 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians.  Under  pretence  that  the  islanders  had  ill 
treated  some  of  his  people  who  were  going  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  he  demanded  of  the  Venetians 
that  it  should  be  given  up  to  him  ;  and  this  being  re¬ 
fused,  he  invaded  and  conquered  it,  in  1571.  The 
Venetians  and  Spaniards  equipped  a  large  fleet  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  which  they  placed 
under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  brother 
to  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  They  encountered  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Lepanto,  in  the  Morea,  and 
the  Christian  fleet  gained  a  complete  victory,  A.  D. 
1572.  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  fought 
in  this  battle,  and  lost  one  of  his  hands  by  a  blow 
from  a  Turkish  sabre.  The  victory  of  Lepanto  gave 
liberty  to  many  thousands  of  Christian  slaves,  who 
were  chained  to  the  oars  of  the  Turkish  galleys ;  and 
it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  all  over  Chris. 
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endom.  After  *Jiis  loss,  Selim  sunk  into  the  indo- 
.ence  common  to  the  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  died 
in  1575. 

Amurath  III.,  the  successor  of  Selim,  is  described 
as  a  mild  prince,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  justice  and 
good  order,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  out  in  dis¬ 
guise  to  see  that  his  commands  were  obeyed.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  permission  was  obtained  to  establish  English 
consuls  and  trading-houses  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  English  company  of 
Turkey  merchants.  The  opening  of  this  trade  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  people  of  England,  who  were 
enabled  to  procure  spices,  coffee,  carpets,  raw  silk, 
and  a  variety  of  useful  and  elegant  commodities  from 
the  Levant.  They  also  learned  from  the  Turks  the 
art  of  dyeing  very  fine  colors. 

Mahomet  III.  succeeded  Amurath  in  1595.  The 
empire  now  began  to  decline.  The  sultan  made 
pleasure  his  chief  business,  leaving  the  government  to 
his  mother,  who  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task. 
Most  of  the  provinces  were  under  the  dominion  of 
pachas,  who  oppressed  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  themselves.  The  country  was  desolated  by 
plague  and  famine,  and  the  tributary  princes  of  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia  revolted,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  wars  in 
Hungary  were  renewed,  and  carried  on  with  great 
disadvantage  to  the  Turks.  Mahomet  died,  in  1603, 
of  the  plague,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Achmet 
/.,  a  youth  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  shut 
up  in  a  prison  during  his  father’s  reign.  The  Hun¬ 
garians  and  Persians  carried  on  war  against  Turkey 
in  the  reign  of  Achmet,  though  the  sultan  did  not  head 
his  own  troops,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  his  harem,  which  contained  upwards  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  females.  He  built  a  stately  giosque  near  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  still  remains,  constituting 
one  of  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Achmet  died  in  1617. 

Mustapha,  the  brother  of  Achmet,  was  next  placed 
upon  the  throne  ;  but,  being  unfit  for  the  government, 
he  was  deposed,  after  a  reign  of  four  months,  in  favor 
of  Osman,  the  son  of  the  late  sultan,  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  Ambitious  of  being  distinguished  as  a 
hero,  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Poland,  where,  in 
consequence  of  his  rashness  and  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  make  an 
ignominious  peace.  This  caused  an  insurrection  at 
Constantinople,  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of 
Mustapha  and  the  death  of  Osman,  who  was  strangled 
in  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  —  a  state  prison 
belonging  to  the  seraglio.  The  pachas  took  advantage 
of  these  confusions  to  rebel  ;  and  such  a  scene  of 
anarchy  ensued,  that  the  chief  men  of  Constantinople 
met  together  and  deposed  Mustapha  a  second  time, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Seven  Towers,  and  Amurath  IV., 
his  nephew,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  fierce, 
arbitrary,  and  cruel ;  but  he  restored  order  in  the  state, 
and  punished  the  rebellious  janizaries.  The  extrava¬ 
gant  acts  of  folly  which  he  committed  have  furnished 
subjects  for  many  an  Eastern  tale.  He  was  immoder¬ 
ately  given  to  wine — an  indulgence  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Koran.  When  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he 
was  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  absurd  and  furious  actions. 
He  would  traverse  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  to 
kill  any  one  whom  he  might  find  smoking — a  practice 
which  he  had  forbidden,  bectfu»j  he  disliked  the  smell 


of  tobacco.  Sometimes  he  would  amuse  himself  by 
shooting  w  ith  a  bow  in  all  directions,  regardless  of 
whom  he  might  kill.  His  attendants  trembled  at  tin 
very  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  the  people  in  the 
streets  would  hide  themselves  at  his  approach.  He 
died,  from  excessive  drinking,  in  1610. 

Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Amurath,  succeeded  him  ; 
but  the  close  confinement  in  which  he  had  been  kept 
for  several  years  had  so  impaired  his  intellect,  that  he 
was  totally  unable  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
He  was  therefore  deposed,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
and  strangled  in  the  prison  where  he  had  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  Mahomet  IV.,  his  son,  a  child 
seven  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  in  1655.  As  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  to  exercise  his  own  will,  he 
removed  the  court  to  Adrianople.  In  a  war  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  an  Ottoman  army,  commanded  by  the  grand 
vizier,  marched  into  Hungary,  and  approached  near  to 
Vienna,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  Turks,  how  ¬ 
ever,  conquered  the  Island  of  Candia  from  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  in  1669,  after  they  had  besieged  it  for  thirteen 
years. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  Austria  on  the  subject  of  Hungury.  The 
emperor  Leopold,  by  flagrantly  violating  the  privileges 
of  his  Hungarian  subjects, — as  Austrian  emperors  have 
always  been  wont  to  do, — provoked  a  formidable  revolt, 
which  was  headed  by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  of  great 
courage  and  resolution.  He  called  upon  the  sultan 
for  assistance.  Mahomet  prepared  one  of  the  mosl 
formidable  armaments  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had 
ever  sent  against  Christendom.  Leopold,  convinced 
that  his  own  resources  were  not  equal  to  the  emergen¬ 
cy,  formed  an  alliance  with  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland.  Before  the  Polish  army  could  take  the  field, 
the  Turkish  forces,  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier 
Kara  Mustapha,  invaded  Austria.  Vienna  was  be¬ 
sieged  ;  its  fortifications  crumbled  away  under  the  fire 
of  the  Turkish  artillery  ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed, 
and  the  garrison  were  about  to  surrender.  At  this 
critical  moment,  the  Polish  army,  under  Sobieski, 
arrived  in  sight  of  Vienna.  Mustapha  led  the  main 
body  of  his  forces  to  attack  the  Poles,  while  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  twenty  thousand  made  an  assault  on  the  city. 
But  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  revived  :  the 
assailants  were  repelled  ;  a  panic  seized  the  Turks  ; 
they  broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish  cavalry, 
and  fled  in  such  confusion  that  they  abandoned  their 
artillery,  baggage,  and  treasures.  Even  the  conse¬ 
crated  banner  of  Mahomet  became  the  prize  of  the 
victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 

Mahomet  was  deposed  in  1687,  and  Solyman  III., 
his  brother,  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  by  his  brother  Achmet  II., 
who,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  was  followed  by  his 
nephew  Mustapha  II.  Under  this  monarch,  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire  became  agnin,  for  a  brief  space,  formi¬ 
dable  to  Christendom.  The  danger  was  averted  by 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  proved  himself  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  Europe.  He  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Austrian  armies,  and,  in  1697,  met  the 
Turkish  army,  under  Mustapha,  at  Zenta,  in  Hungary. 
The  Turks  were  overthrown  with  terrible  slaughter  ; 
fifteen  thousand  were  killed  and  eight  thousand  drowned 
in  the  River  Theiss.  All  their  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition,  a  countless  quantity  of  standards,  the 
sultan’s  magnificent  pavilion,  und  the  great  seal  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  prize  of  the 
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conquerors.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz,  by  which  the  sultan  gave  up  all  his 
conquests  in  Hungary,  except  Temeswar  and  Bel¬ 
grade,  ceded  Azof  to  Russia,  and  the  Morea  to  the 
Venetians. 

Achmet  III.  mounted  the  throne,  in  1703,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  deposition  of  Mustapha.  In  his  reign 
happened  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  between  the  Swedes 
and  the  Russians,  and  the  flight  of  Charles  XII.  to 
Bender,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Prince  Eugene 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin,  and  captured 
Pemeswar  and  Belgrade.  Achmet  was  dethroned  in 
1730,  and  his  place  occupied  by  Mahomet  V.  who 
recovered  Belgrade  and  the  whole  province  of  Servia 
from  Austria.  He  died  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Osman  III.  He  was  followed,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  by  his  nephew  Mustapha  III., 
who  became  involved  in  wars  with  Russia,  by  which 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  much  weakened.  He  died 
in  1774,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Abdul 
Hamid.  The  empire  was  now  ir.  a  rapid  decline,  and 
the  sultan  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  the  Crimea 
and  other  territories  on  the  Black  Sea.  Selim  III. 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Abdul  Hamid,  in 
1789.  The  empire  was  now  plunged  deeper  than 
ever  in  troubles.  Rebellions  broke  out  in  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Albania  ;  the  pacha  of  Syria  declared 
himself  independent ;  Arabia  was  nearly  overrun  by 
die  Wahabecs  ;  the  beys  of  Egypt  were  engaged  in  a 
civil  war,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  were  pressing  upon  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Bonaparte  caused  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
France  i*  1798. 
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Amidst  these  perplexities,  Selim  judged  it  wise  to 
strengthen  both  his  army  and  his  navy  ;  and  as  he  had 
enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  European  tactics,  he  formed  a  new  regiment 
of  soldiers,  who  wore  the  European  uniform,  and  were 
instructed  in  the  French  military  discipline.  They 
were  called  Nizami  Djedid ,  or  the  “  new  order,”  and 
barracks  were  built  for  them  near  Constantinople,  to 
the  great  discontent  of  the  janizaries,  who  were  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  these  new  troops.  The  Turks  in 
general  also  disliked  them,  because  they  wore  a 
Christian  dress.  In  1806,  a  new  war  broke  out  with 
Russia,  in  which  the  British  took  part  against  Turkey. 
A  British  fleet  blockaded  the  Dardanelles.  The  jani¬ 
zaries  rose  in  rebellion,  deposed  the  sultan,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  his  cousin  Mustapha  IV.,  who  reigned 
two  months  at  Constantinople,  in  the  midst  of  the  great¬ 
est  confusion.  Mustapha  Pacha,  an  adherent  of  Selim, 
raised  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Albanians,  and 


marched  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
him.  On  reaching  the  walls  of  the  seraguo,  he  was 
shocked  with  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  of  befim,  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  new  sultan. 

The  pacha  Mustapha  deposed  his  namesake,  and 
proclaimed  his  brother  Mahomet  VI.  The  first  year 
of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
janizaries,  who  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
vizier,  and  blew  him  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
troubles  were  quelled  by  the  concessions  of  the  sultan 
in  abolishing  the  reform  in  the  army.  The  Russians, 
in  the  mean  time,  stripped  the  empire  of  a  great  part 
of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia.  Ali  Pacha  of  Albania 
made  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and  became  almost 
independent  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  Greeks  rose  in  in¬ 
surrection,  in  1820.  The  history  of  these  everts,  with 
that  of  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  will 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  The  janizaries 
being  found  constantly  turbulent  and  intractable,  the 
sultan  determined  to  rid  himself  of  these  troublesome 
stipendiaries  by  a  general  massacre.  Accordingly,  in 
1826,  they  were  inveigled  into  a  convenient  spot  amid 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  where  they  were  shot 
down  to  a  man.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  ferocious 
and  formidable  band  of  Mahometan  mercenaries  which 
had  been,  for  centuries,  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of 
the  Ottoman  throne. 

The  war  with  the  Greeks  having  been  carried  on 
with  shocking  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the 
governments  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
interposed  their  mediation..  But  this  being  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  Porte,  the  combined  squadron  of  these 
three  powers  attacked  and  destroyed  the  whole  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  on  the  twentieth  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1827.  The  naval  strength  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire  was  crushed  forever  by  this  blow.  The  Greeks 
established  their  independence.  A  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Russia  broke  out  in  1828.  The  former 
were  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Diebitsch,  who 
captured  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  A 
peace  followed  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  which  Turkey 
made  great  concessions.  At  this  period  the  Ottoman 
empire  became  further  weakened  by  the  successes  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  finally  rendered  Egypt  substantially 
independent  of  the  Porte.  Mahomet  VI.  died  June 
30,  1839. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  sultan,' Abdul 
Medjid,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  lie 
appointed  Kosrou  Pacha  grand  vizier.  This  minister 
began  to  abolish  the  new  costumes,  and  all  the  re¬ 
forms  introduced  under  the  preceding  reign ;  but  he 
was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  views  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  influence  of  Redschid  Pacha,  who 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  with  a  great  ad¬ 
miration  of  European  manners  and  institutions.  This 
enlightened  Turk,  having  been  appointed  grand  vizier, 
induced  the  sultan  to  continue  the  reforms,  and  also  to 
give  a  constitution  to  the  empire  based  upon  a  Euro¬ 
pean  model.  This  scheme,  so  creditable  to  the  sultan, 
was  carried  into  effect  on  the  3d  of  November,  1839. 

On  that  day,  a  general  congress  was  convened  by 
the  sultan’s  order  on  the  Plain  of  Roses,  near  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Here,  under  the  shelter  of  pavilions  and  ki¬ 
osks,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  occasion,  were 
collected  all  the  pachas  of  the  Ottoman  empire — the 
patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews,  and  a  grea' 
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number  of  other  persons  of  distinction.  In  the  pres- 
!  ence  of  the  assembly,  Redschid  Pacha  read  aloud  a 
j  halti  sheriff  or  state  paper,  which  embodied  a  consti- 
|  tution,  or  Turkish  bill  of  rights,  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows:  All  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  of  whatever  country  or  religion,  are  to  enjoy 
perfect  security  of  life  and  property.  No  man  is  to 
be  put  to  death  without  a  public  trial.  The  property 
of  criminals  is  not  to  be  confiscated,  but  to  go  to  their 
heirs.  The  members  of  the  divan  are  to  have  full  lib¬ 
erty  to  give  their  opinions.  The  taxes  are  to  be  so 
regulated,  that  every  man  shall  pay  according  to  his 
means.  No  extortions  are  to  he  practised  by  the  local 
governors,  nor  are  they  to  exact  more  than  the  sum 
fixed  by  the  government.  All  persons  are  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  please. 

In  1811,  by  the  interference  of  the  combined  pow¬ 
ers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  the 
Porte  was  compelled  to  grant  to  Mehcmct  Ali  the 
hereditary  possession  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  thus 
making  that  country  permanently  independent  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  although  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  sultan  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  mere  form,  by  the 
pacha  of  Egypt.  In  the  same  year,  by  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  at  Lonuon  between  the  chief  European  powers, 
foreign  vessels  of  war  of  all  nations  were  excluded 
from  the  Dardanelles.  This  is  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  governments  of  Christendom  have  interfered 
with  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 

I'rom  the  time  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  the 
Turkish  empire  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  in  a 
constant  decline.  During  that  age,  the  Ottoman  power 
was  considered  as  the  superlative  of  every  thing  rich 
or  great,  politic  or  dangerous.  Infinite  numbers,  valor 
npproiiching  to  enthusiasm,  discipline  surpassing  any 


thing  then  known,  and  that  steady  ambition  which 
never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  its  object,  appeared 
to  menace  all  the  Christian  states  with  speedy  ruin. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  most  (lour 
ishing  and  powerful  state  of  the  empire,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  Ottoman  statesmen  and  commanded  were 
apostates  from  Christianity.  Out  of  ten  grand  viziers 
during  the  reigns  of  Solyman  and  his  successor  Selim 
I.,  eight  were  of  that  character,  and  the  renegade  pa¬ 
chas  of  Turkey  were  of  almost  every  nation  —  Albani¬ 
ans,  Bosnians,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Russians,  Greeks, 
&c.  Through  the  united  valor,  cunning,  and  want  of 
principle  exhibited  by  these  apostates,  and  the  talents 
and  the  faculties  for  government  of  the  natives  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  the  colossus  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire  rose  to  its  height,  and  trampled  on  the  necks  of 
the  nations,  who,  with  renegade  and  slavish  spirit, 
preyed  on  their  own  vitals. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  rapidly  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigor  of  that 
discipline  by  which  the  Turks  had  rendered  themselves 
so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed.  With  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  pride  of  conquest  seems  early 
to  have  extinguished  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a 
kind  of  stately  indolence  soon  began  to  grow  over  the 
national  character.  Luxury,  and  the  indulgence  in 
opium,  spread  widely  among  this  sensual  race,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  enervating  both  the 
mind  and  the  body.  The  sultan  resigned  himself  tc 
the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  harem.  The  first 
irresistible  impulse  of  Mahometan  aggression  U|>on 
Christendom  gradually  ebbed  away.  The  frontier 
provinces  were  incessantly  engaged  in  feuds  and  con¬ 
tests  with  invading  enemies.  Anarchy  and  turbulence 
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rent  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  When  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  began  to  make  war  with  regular 
armies,  they  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands 
which  followed  the  Turkish  standard.  Above  all, 
when  Russia  began  to  develop  the  strength  of  her  gigan¬ 
tic  empire,  the  Ottoman  ascendency  received  its  death¬ 
blow.  The  Turks  have  now  ceased  to  be  formidable, 
"he  empire  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  every  day, 
md  may  be  regarded  as  tottering  on  its  base. 


CHAPTER  CC  CLXXVIII. 

Jities,  Population,  Government,  Sfc.,  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire,  occupies  a  commanding  position,  which  we  have 
already  described  in  speaking  of  its  foundation  by 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  outlines  of  the  city  re¬ 
main  of  course  the  same  as  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Roman  emperors  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
in  respect  to  its  architecture,  has  undergone  a  great 
change.  With  the  exception  of  the  walls  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  there  arc  few  of  the 
imperial  structures  remaining.  This  has  been  owing 
to  the  barbarism  and  laziness  of  the  Turks,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  procuring  stone  for  building,  fresh  from  the 
quarry,  pulled  down  the  edifices  of  the  Greeks  to  con¬ 
struct  their  own.  In  this  manner,  temples,  palaces, 
and  churches  have  been  metamorphosed  into  mosques, 
minarets,  and  fountains,  or  cut  up  for  tombstones. 

The  general  appearance  of  Constantinople,  from 
without,  is  very  splendid  and  picturesque.  The  ground 
3  hilly,  and  all  the  elevated  sites  are  covered  with 
mosques,  and  other  public  buildings,  intermixed  with 
lofty  cypress-trees.  The  declivities  of  the  hills  are 
crowded  with  houses  and  terraced  streets.  The  mul¬ 
titude  of  buildings  painted  with  different  colors,  the 
gilded  domes,  and  the  elegant  and  slender  minarets 
crowned  with  shining  crescents,  impress  the  beholder 
with  a  lofty  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
he  city.  The  interior,  however,  as  in  almost  all  the 
Turkish  cities,  disappoints  expectation.  With  the  ex- 


|  ception  of  one  very  long  avenue,  the  streets  are  nar- 
j  row  and  crooked.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  in  general  with  no  windows  toward  the  street 
None  of  the  houses  are  allowed  to  exceed  twenty-six 
feet  in  height,  which  gives  the  streets  a  very  mean 
appearance. 

The  most  striking  edifice  is  the  church  of  St.  So¬ 
phia.  Its  interior,  though  defaced  by  the  Turks,  re¬ 
tains  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  exterior, 
owing  to  the  heterogeneous  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  original  structure,  presents  only  a  pile  of 
unsightly  masses.  Many  of  the  mosques  erected  by 
the  Turks  are  distinguished  by  grandeur  and  beauty  : 
most  of  them  are  built  of  white  marble.  The  public 
fountains  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  with  iheii 
pure  white  marble  fronts,  e/aborate  arabesque  orna¬ 
ments,  and  Chinese  roofs,  are  very  beautiful  objects. 
On  the  eastern  point  of  the  city  stands  the  seraglio, 
containing  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  sultan.  This 
is  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  covered 
with  pavilions,  mosques,  gardens,  and  cypress  groves. 
So  many  glittering  domes,  raising  their  lofty  heads 
above  the  gardens  and  trees,  produce  a  very  beautiful 
effect  at  a  distance. 

The  streets  of  Constantinople  are  mostly  deserted 
and  silent,  all  the  activity  and  business  of  the  city  be¬ 
ing  concentrated  in  the  bazaars.  These  are  long  and 
wide  galleries,  communicating  with  each  other  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  covered  with  arches  or  domes. 
Toward  the  evening,  the  coffee-houses,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  much  thronged.  The  suburbs  of  the 
city  are  very  extensive  and  populous :  the  principal 
arc  Galata,  Peru,  and  Scutari.  The  two  first  stand 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the  last 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  trade  of 
Constantinople  is  very  active,  and  carried  on  with  al 
most  every  part  of  the  world.  The  population  of  the 
city  proper  is  about  half  a  million ;  including  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  it  is  computed  at  eight  hundred  thousand. 

Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  European  Turkey, 
is  situated  in  the  interior,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  north-west  of  the  capital.  It  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  city,  having  been  founded,  or  rather  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  second 
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century.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular ;  but  it 
has  a  large  number  of  mosques  and  public  baths. 
The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  mosque  of  Selim 
II.,  built  chiefly  of  materials  brought  from  the  ruins 
of  Famagosta,  in  Cyprus.  It  consists  of  one  great 
apartment,  like  a  theatre,  terminating  in  a  cupola,  and 
surmounted  by  four  tall  minarets.  A  large  nqueduct 
supplies  the  baths,  l'<  untains,  and  mosques  with  water. 


be  recalled  at  his  pleasure.  He  is  expected,  however,  to 
reign  conformably  to  the  religious  and  civil  principles 
inculcated  in  the  Koran,  and  to  the  traditions  handed 
down  from  Mahomet.  The  ulema  is  the  assembly  or 
corporation  of  learned  men,  comprising  the  professors 
of  divinity,  of  law,  and  of  other  sciences.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ulema  is  called  a  mollah ,  or  man  of  law. 


Many  remains  of  Roman  buildings  arc  also  to  be  found 
here.  Adrianople  has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  leather,  and  carries  on  some  commerce  by 
means  of  the  River  Maritza,  which  is  navigable  from 
this  plnce  to  the  Archipelngo.  Its  exports  are  manu 
factured  articles,  fine  wool,  leather,  wax,  &c.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  government  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  despotic. 
The  sultan  is  nominally  absolute  ;  there  is  no  political 
body  in  the  state  having  the  power  to  check  his  will.  The 
constitution  is  but  a  grant  of  the  sovereign,  and  may 


The  mufti ,  or  chief  doctor  of  law,  is  president  of  th» 
ulema.  The  kanun-nameh  is  the  legal  code  of  insti¬ 
tutions  and  decisions  which  have  been  made  from  lime 
to  time.  The  council  of  state,  or  assembly  of  chief 
officers  who  give  advice  to  the  sultan,  is  called  the  di¬ 
van.  The  government  is  sometimes  called  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte ,  either  from  the  harbor  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  or  from  the  gieat  gate  of  the  sultan's  palace. 
The  grand. vizier  is  prime  minister.  The  reis  rjf'nd. 
is  secretary  of  state. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  divider 
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into  two  great  classes  —  the  Turks,  or  Osmanlis,  who 
are  the  ruling  race,  and  the  Rayahs,  or  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Turkish 
arms.  The  Rayahs  are  mostly  Christians,  as  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Sclavonians,  &c.  They  pay  the  capitation 
or  poll-tax,  which  the  Turks  do  not  pay.  They  are 
far  more  numerous  than  the  Turks,  in  the  European 
territories.  The  Turks  themselves  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  home  or  a  country  in  Europe.  Since  their 
first  establishment  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
to  the  present  day,  they  have  never,  th  any  considera¬ 
ble  degree,  intermixed  with  the  nations  which  they 
conquered.  They  have  continued  a  distinct  and  sep¬ 


arate  people,  oppressing  their  vanquished  subjects,  often 
with  cruelty  and  scorn,  and  even  regarding  them  as  a 
degraded  race,  unworthy  of  exchanging  with  their  con¬ 
querors  the  civilities  of  social  life.  Throughout  Europe, 
they  may  be  regarded  only  as  military  colonists.  They 
form  the  garrisons  in  the  fortresses,  or  live  on  their 
incomes,  or  pay  from  the  government,  or  on  the  money 
which  they  extort  from  the  Rayahs  —  though  this  species 
of  oppression  is,  in  a  measure,  abolished  by  the  new 
constitution.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  Christians  is  gradually  giving 
way,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  before  the  influence 
of  intercourse  and  the  spread  of  intelligence. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXIX. 

Geographical  Description,  Ancient 
and  Modern. 

Spain,  called  by  the  natives  Espana , 
is  bounded  north  by  France  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  west  by  Portugal  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  south  and  east  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  It  extends  from  36°  to  44° 
north  latitude,  and  from  3°  20'  east  to 
9°  40'  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  six  hundred  and  forty 
miles ;  its  breadth,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ;  area,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  square  miles.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  twelve  millions. 

The  peninsula,  which  comprises  Spain 
and  Portugal,  is  covered  by  a  range 
called  the  Hesperian  Mountains ,  com¬ 
prehending  three  separate  groups  —  the 
southern,  the  central,  and  the  northern. 

The  southern  group  stretches  from  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cape  de 
Gata,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  includes 
the  three  great  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  the  Sierra  of  Toledo.  The  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada,  or  Snowy  Range,  contains  the  loftiest  summits  in 
the  peninsula,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  perpet¬ 
ual  snow.  The  highest  peak,  that  of  Mulhacen,  has  an 
elevation  of  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

The  central  group  consists  of  two  chains,  one  of 
wb’ch  extends  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
from  its  source  to  the  rock  of  Cintra,  near  its  mouth, 
atnl  the  other  stretches  from  the  sources  of  the  Ebro, 
south-easterly  to  Cape  Palos.  Between  these  two 
chains  lies  an  elevated  plain,  from  twenty-two  hundred 
to  twenty-eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  former  chain 
contains  many  summits  from  six  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  feet  in  height  ;  the  latter  is  less  elevated. 

The  northern  group  consists  of  a  single  chain,  the 
Pyrenees,  stretching  across  the  peninsula,  from  Cape 
Creus  to  Cape  Finisterre,  on  the  Atlantic.  The  term 
Pyrenees  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  eastern  part, 
which  separates  France  from  Spain,  and  terminates  at 
Fontarabia ;  the  more  westerly  portion  being  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Andalusian  Mountains.  Many 
of  the  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  or 
eleven  thousand  feet ;  the  loftiest,  La  Maladetta,  is 


eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 
They  yield  great  quantities  of  timber,  and  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Seven  passes  or  defiles  admit  the  passage  of  j 
wheel  carriages,  and  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
practicable  for  foot  passengers.  On  the  south,  the  j 
Pyrenees  have  a  sterile  appearance  ;  but  their  northern  ' 
sides  are  less  precipitous,  and  afford  many  woods  and 
pastures.  Their  highest  summits  arc  capped  with  per¬ 
petual  snow.  The  Mountain  of  Montserrat  is  a  de¬ 
tached  eminence  of  (he  eastern  Pyrenees,  about  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  Barcelona.  It  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  sharp  peaks,  rising  to  the  height  of  thirty-three  l 
hundred  feet,  and  always  capped  with  clouds.  There 
are  fourteen  hermitages  upon  different  parts  of  these 
heights,  and,  about  half  way  up  is  a  magnificent  con¬ 
vent  of  Benedictines.  The  scenery,  in  every  part  of  | 
this  remarkable  eminence,  is  strikingly  bold  and  ro¬ 
mantic. 

The  Tajo,  or  Tagus,  rises  in  Aragon,  and  flows  | 
west  through  Portugal,  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  large  ; 
river,  with  steep  banks  and  a  rapid  current,  but  is  not 
navigable  on  account  of  its  rocks  and  shallows.  The 
Guadiana  rises  in  La  Mancha,  and  flows  south-westerly 
to  the  Atlantic,  intersecting  the  southern  part  of  Portu- 
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pal,  and,  at  its  mouth,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  navigable  fer  forty-five  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

The  Guadalquivir  flows  between  the  Sierra  Morcna 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  south-westerly  to  the  sea.  It 
is  a  beautiful  stream,  and  is  navigable  in  the  lower 
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part  of  its  course.  In  the  north  of  Spain  is  the  Duero, 
flowing  west  through  Portugal  into  the  Atluntic.  The 
Ebro  rises  nmong  the  mountains  in  the  north,  and  runs 
south-easterly  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  mouth  is 
shallow  and  sandy.  The  Guadalquivir  and  Xucur  are 
smaller  streams  running  in  the  same  direction. 


Scene  among  the  Balearic  Isles. 


The  Balearic  Islands  are  n  group  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  consisting  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  and 
Fromentera,  with  some  smaller  ones.  Majorca,  the 
largest,  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  It 
is  forty  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  is  mountainous. 
Minorca  possesses  the  valuable  harbor  of  Port  Mahon. 

Spain  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  zone,  and  the  cold  is  never  excessive,  even  in 
the  northern  parts.  In  the  south,  the  heats  of  mid¬ 
summer  would  be  intolerable,  but  for  the  sea  breeze, 
which  begins  to  blow  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  five  in  the  evening.  The  provinces  along 
the  Mediterranean  are  the  paradise  of  this  kingdom. 
An  everlasting  spring  seems  to  reign  in  this  delightful 
district.  The  sky  of  Andalusia  is  pure  azure  and 
gold  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Seville  affirm  that  a  day  was 
never  known  when  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  their  city. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  fertile,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetntion.  The  fruits  and  plants 
offer  a  greater  variety  than  is  afTorded  by  any  other 
European  region  of  the  same  extent.  The  land  is 
every  where  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
Spain  may  be  regarded  as  naturally  the  most  fruitful 
country  of  Europe. 

There  are  fine  forests  on  the  different  ranges  of 
mountains.  Among  the  eight  species  of  oak  which 
Spain  produces,  are  the  evergreen  oak,  with  edible 
fruit,  the  cork-tree,  and  the  cochineal  oak,  upon  which 
is  found  an  insect  which  yields  a  fine  crimson  color. 

Spain  supplied  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe 
w  ith  the  greater  part  of  the  precious  metals  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  but  her  mineral  products  arc  small  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Mines  of  quicksilver  are  wrought  at  Almn- 
den,  in  La  Mancha,  and  iron  is  furnished  by  the 
provinces  of  Biscay. 

The  plains  and  mountains  ubound  in  game.  The 
wild  boar,  the  hour,  and  various  kinds  of  deer,  are 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Galiciu  and  the  Asturian 


1.  New  Castile. 


2.  Old  Castile  and  Leon. 
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forests.  Hares,  rabbits,  pnrtridgcs,  flamingoes,  und 
bustards  are  common  in  Andalusia.  The  wolf  still 
frequents  nearly  all  the  wooded  and  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country.  Cantharides,  tarantulas,  and 
mosquitoes,  abound. 

Spain  is  an  elevated,  mountainous,  and  beautifully- 
picturesque  country.  It  exhibits  an  alternation  of 
mountain  ridges  and  wide  plains,  every  w  here  watered 
hy  rivers  and  small  streams.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  the  valleys  display  the  most  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetntion.  The  southern  part  looks  like  a  gar¬ 
den  in  perpetual  bloom.  In  external  beauty,  few 
countries  in  the  world  equal  Spain. 

Spnin  is  divided,  for  civil  purposes,  into  thirty-three 
intendancies;  the  military  divisions  are  thirteen  cap¬ 
tain-generalships,  as  follow  s :  — 

Captain  GtneraUhips.  Intnidancics. 

(  Madrid,  Gundalaxara,  Toledo. 
(  Cuenca,  and  I  .a  Mancha, 
f  Burgos,  Santander,  Soria,  Sego- 
j  via,  Avila,  Leon,  I’alencia,  Vul- 


Salainanca,  and  Za- 


ladolid, 

(  mora. 

Asturias . Oviedo. 

Galicia . Santiago.  % 

Estrcmadura . Badajoz. 

C  Seville,  Xeres,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and 

Andalusia. . ?  the  Colonics  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 

f  rena. 

Grenada . Grenada  and  Malaga. 

,  .  ,  ,,  (  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Cartha- 

\  aleneia  and  Murcia  .  ? 

(  genu. 

Catalonia . Barcelona. 

Aragon . Saragossa. 

Navarre . Paropcluna. 

12.  Guipuscoa,  (Biscay.). .  .Vittoria. 

13.  Tho  Balearic  Isles . I’alma. 

Madrid,  the  capital,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  plain,  twenty-two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  abovo  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
bv  mountains.  . 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXX. 

2200  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  419. 

Ancient  History  of  Spain  —  The  Celtiberians 
—  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  — 
Native  Tribes  —  Roman  Conquest  of  Spain 
from  the  Carthaginians  —  Spain  as  a  Roman 
Province. 

In  this  remote  peninsula  of  the  west,  with  its  many 
mysterious  and  sequestered  nooks,  its  thousands  of 
lovely  and  picturesque  localities,  its  grand  and  beauti- 
I  ful  scenery,  the  early  poets  of  Eastern  Europe  de¬ 
lighted  to  place  their  Hesperia,  the  land  of  beloved 
and  departed  spirits,  the  ever-blooming  gardens  of  the 
blessed.  They  therefore  sometimes  named  the  coun¬ 
try  after  Hesperus,  the  star  of  evening,  which,  in  those 
;  charming  climates,  sheds  a  mild^ut  splendid  radi¬ 
ance  above  the  western  horizon,  and  might  well  be 
t'ancied  to  illumine  a  better  and  a  happier  world.  Such 
were  the  dreams  of  poetry.  History,  also,  ere  it 
emerges  from  fable,  relates  that  the  earliest  colonists 
of  Spain  were  from  Atlantis,  an  immense  paradisiacal 
island,  supposed  to  be  now  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Equally  baseless  is  the  tradition  of  some  Spanish 
writers,  that  their  romantic  country  was  settled  twenty- 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Tubal, 
a  son  of  Noah. 

The  Greeks  called  the  country  Iberia ,  from  its  most 
prominent  aboriginal  tribe,  the  Iberi.  These  were 
attacked  by  the  Celts,  and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  the  two  nations  agreed  to  unite,  share  the 
country  in  common,  and  adopt  the  name  Celtiberi ,  to 
express  their  united  interests.  The  warlike  Celtiberians 
were  formidable  both  as  cavalry  and  infantry.  When 
the  horse  had  broken  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  the  riders 
dismounted,  and  fought  on  foot.  The  dress  of  the 
warriors  was  a  coarse  woollen  mantle,  greaves  of  hair, 
an  iron  helmet  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler, 
and  a  two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper.  The  land 
and  its  harvests  were  equally  distributed,  and  death 
was  the  penalty  for  grasping  more  than  one  man’s 
share.  These  hospitable  people  believed  that  the 
entertaining  of  a  stranger  called  down  the  direct 
blessing  of  Heaven.  But  they  sacrificed  human  vic¬ 
tims,  and  obtained  auguries  by  inspecting  the  entrails. 

The  women  wore  iron  collars,  with  rods  of  the  same 
metal  rising  behind  the  head,  and  bending  over  it 
toward  the  front ;  upon  these  they  hung  their  veils,  a 
usual  ornament,  us  it  still  is  with  the  Spanish  ladies. 
They  pulled  out  the  hair  from  their  foreheads,  and 
rubbed  them  with  oil,  a  shining  forehead  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  beauty.  It  was  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  annual  assembly  of  the  aged  Celtiberians  to 
examine  what  the  women  had  made  with  their  own 
hands  during  the  year,  and  a  reward  was  given  to  her 
who  had  done  her  work  best.  But  the  fierceness  of 
barbarians  is  observable  in  the  fact  that  a  lover’s 
best  means  of  obtaining  the  preference  over  his  fellow- 
suitors  was  to  present  the  fair,  to  whose  hand  he  as¬ 
pired,  the  head  of  an  enemy  slain  in  battle. 

The  Phoenicians  traded  (1000  B.  C.)  with  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Spain,  exchanging  iron,  beads,  trinkets,  and  a 
variety  of  similar  articles,  for  silver.  At  first,  they 
found  silver  very  plentiful,  even  the  common  utensils 
of  the  country  being  made  of  it ;  and,  after  lading  their 
vessels  with  it,  they  are  said  to  have  made  anchors  of 


it,  that  they  might  carry  away  more.  This  they  ex¬ 
changed  for  its  weight  in  gold,  in  Arabia  —  thus  obtain¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  at  least  one  thousand  per  cent.  The 
Phoenicians  founded  factories  upon  the  coast,  and  these, 
in  spite  of  the  jealousies  of  the  natives,  increased  to 
colonies.  The  most  ancient  of  these  was  Tarshish,  or 
Tartessus,  including  a  town,  island,  and  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  then  called  Bcelis.  The 
next  was  Gadix,  still  a  flourishing  city,  called  Cadiz  — 
its  ancient  name  slightly  modified. 

The  Carthaginians  intruded  upon  this  Phoenician 
trade,  but  were  long  unable  to  extend  their  power 
further  than  had  been  done  by  their  unscrupulous  pred¬ 
ecessors.  But  finally  they  obtained  a  firm  foothold, 
and  occupied  that  fine  portion  of  Southern  Spain 
called  by  them  BeEtica,  and  afterward  named  Andalu¬ 
sia  and  Grenada.  Rhodians,  Phocaeans,  Samians,  and 
other  Greeks,  forced  themselves,  also,  into  this  lucrative 
trade,  and  actually  founded  factories  on  the  coast. 
Greek  writers,  alone,  give  us  any  accounts  of  the 
aborigines  of  Spain.  It  seems  there  were  a  multitude 
of  isolated  communities,  seventeen  of  which  are 
enumerated,* — each  with  its  peculiarities  of  character, 
customs,  and  manners,  just  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  physical  structure  of  the  country,  formed,  as  it  i:; 
into  a  network  of  rugged  mountains. 

Spain  was  the  common  battle-ground  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,  in  their  contest  for  the  dominion  of  the  west. 
The  rapine  and  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians  had  pre¬ 
vented  alliances  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  the  interior ;  but  the  coasts  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  foreign  masters.  Saguntum,  a  Greek  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  was  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  whose  boundary  was  the  Ebro.  Hannibal,  the 
general  of  Carthage,  by  taking  Saguntum,  precipitated 
the  second  Punic  war,  218  B.  C.  The  citizens,  seeing 
further  resistance  hopeless,  destroyed  themselves,  vvi  I 
their  wives,  children,  and  effects,  in  a  common  confia 
gration.  But  Hannibal,  notwithstanding  this  awful  cata^ 


*  Near  Capo  Finisterre  were  the  Artabri ;  the  Bracari  had 
their  chief  town  at  Braga ;  the  Lucences,  at  Lugo.  These 
three  tribes  formed  the  Calked,  who  gave  name  to  the  modern 
Galicia.  On  the  east  of  them  were  the  Astures,  in  what  is 
now  part  of  the  Asturias.  Their  capital  was  at  Astorga. 
Further  east  were  the  Vacccei,  the  least  barbarous  of  the  Celti  - 
berians.  In  Biscay,  and  part  of  the  Asturias,  were  the  fierce 
Cantabri ;  the y  wont  to  battle  two  upon  one  horse.  North 
of  the  Ebro  were  the  Vascones,  ancestors  of  the  Gascons 
The  Jacetani  were  scattered  over  the  Pyrenean  slopes  of  Ara¬ 
gon.  In  Catalonia  dwelt  the  Cerctani,  Indigetes,  Au.sc/aui, 
Cosetani,  and  others.  South  of  the  Ebro  were  the  Arecad, 
in  Segovia,  and  the  Pelendones,  in  Soria  and  Moncayo.  The 
Edetani,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  peopled  the  space 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Albaracino  Mountains.  A  not  less 
formidable  nation,  the  Ilercaones,  lived  between  the  Upper 
Jucar  and  Lower  Ebro.  The  Carpetani  were  about  Toledo, 
and  the  Oretani  to  the  south  of  them.  The  Olcades  dwelt 
upon  the  Jucar ;  the  Bastitani,  in  the  centre  of  Murcia,  whence 
they  often  made  incursions  into  Bietica.  The  Contestant 
were  settled  from  Cape  Palos  to  the  Jucar.  In  Portugal,  the 
Cynesii  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Algarve.  The 
CeUid  lived  between  the  Gaudiana  and  the  Tagus;  the  J  el- 
tones,  round  the  mountains  of  Gredos.  The  Lusitani,  a  nation 
of  freebooters,  who  caused  the  name  Lusitania  to  be  given  to 
the  province,  were  settled  in  Estremadura.  Their  food  was 
flour  and  sweet  acorns,  and  their  drink  beer ;  they  were  ac¬ 
tive,  patient  of  fatigue,  swift  of  foot,  and  advanced  to  battle 
in  a  measured  dance.  The  Bastuli  Pceni  dwelt  in  Bcctica,  on 
the  Mediterranean  shore  ;  the  Beeturi,  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  The  Turdctani  inhabited 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  d’Aracena,  and  were  the 
earliest  civilized  and  most  enlightened  of  the  tribes.  Silver 
abounded  in  their  country. 
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trophc,  still  gathered  plunder  enough  for  his  object, 
and  advanced  upon  Italy.  Assisted  by  the  natives, 
three  Carthaginian  generals  routed  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  Roman  armies  in  Spain,  under  the  brothers  l’ublius 
and  Cneius  Scipio,  who  were  both  killed. 

The  son  of  I’ublius,  l’ublius  Cornelius  Scipio,  after- 
i  ward  named  Africanus ,  about  twenty-one  years  old, 
was  now  sent  into  Spain  with  a  Roman  army.  It  was 
a  trying  moment  to  the  Romans;  for  Hannibal  had  just 
wrested  from  them  nearly  all  Italy,  and  annihile'cd  their 
army  at  Cannae.  Such,  however,  was  the  ability  of  the 
young  Scipio,  that,  in  four  years,  the  Carthaginians 
were  completely  driven  out  of  Spain  ;  tribe  after  tribe 
of  the  natives  was  conquered,  and  the  whole  country 
submitted  to  Rome.  Rut  this  submission  lasted  only 
while  compelled  by  overwhelming  force ;  revolt  after 
revolt,  to  quell  which  tasked  the  resources  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  Rome  —  brought  on  long  and  cruel  wars  ; 

|  and  the  country  was  not  thoroughly  reduced,  or  Ro- 
,  manized,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when,  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province,  its  language,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  became  assimilated  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
|  empire. 

An  interesting  incident  —  the  theme  of  a  fine 
poem  —  is  told  of  the  young  Scipio,  at  his  taking  of 
New  Carthage,  now  called  Carthagcnu ,  the  day  after 
fifty-four  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain  in 
battle.  At  this  city  were  collected  hostages  from  all 
the  tribes,  the  flower  of  the  noble  youth  of  Spain, 
and  maidens  from  their  most  distinguished  families. 
By  the  right  of  war,  all  this  bright  array  of  beauty 
belonged,  as  slaves,  to  the  victor.  The  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  these  was  selected  for  the  general  himself.  In 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

“  Soft  as  she  passed  along,  with  downcast  eyes, 

Where  gentle  sorrow  shed,  —  and  now  and  then 
Dropped  o'er  her  cheek  the  trickling  tear,  — 

The  Korann  legions  languished,  and  hard  war 
Felt  more  than  pity.” 

Scipio,  on  questioning  her,  discovered,  through  her 
blushes,  that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  beloved  prince,  who 

- “  forgot  his  chains, 

II  is  lost  dominions,  and  for  her  alone 
Wept  out  his  tender  soul.” 

Suddenly,  inspired  with  a  virtue  foreign  to  his 
general  character,  the  Roman  commander  called 
for  her  lover  and  parents.  The  anxiety  of  the  cap¬ 
tives  was  intense.  The  army  looked  curiously  and 
dubiously  upon  the  unwonted  scene.  The  chief  now 
broke  the  anxious  silence.  “  Know,”  said  he  to  the 
prince,  “  that  Romans  can  conquer  their  hearts  as  well 
as  their  enemies.  Take,  then,  thy  lovely  bride,  and 
with  her  thy  liberty  and  kingdom ;  and,  when  you  be¬ 
hold  these  charms  with  transport,  be  a  friend  to  Rome.” 

“  Ecstatic  wonder  held  the  lovers  mute, 

While  the  loud  camp,  and  all  the  clustering  crowd 
That  hung  around,  rang  with  repeated  shouts. 

Fame  took  the  alarm,  and  through  resounding  Spain 
Blew  fast  the  fair  report,  which  more  than  arms 
Admiring  nations  to  the  Romans  gained.” 

The  tragedy  of  the  fall  of  Numantia  (133  B.  C.) 
enacted  by  the  cruelty  of  Scipio  .Emilianus,  excites 
far  different  feelings.  Investing  the  city  with  strong 
fortifications,  manned  by  an  army  of  sixty  thousand, 
against  one  tenth  of  that  number  who  defended  the 
pluce,  the  cautious  general  resolved  to  reduce  his  in¬ 
trepid  foe  by  famine.  The  furious  efforts  of  the  besieged 
against  his  fortifications  were  useless ;  and  hunger  began 


1  its  fatal  work.  The  vilest  aliments  were  eagerly  de¬ 
voured,  and  even  the  corpses  of  the  dead.  In  vain 
did  the  Numantians  beg  an  honorable  pence,  in  vain 
urge  their  ow  n  generosity  on  five  preceding  occasions, 
when  armies  of  Rome  lav  at  their  inerev ;  in  vain  did 
they  request  a  fair  field,  that  they  might  die  with 
honor.  The  cold-hearted  Roman  declared  that  he  was 
content  to  wait  the  effects  of  famine.  This  reply  filled 
the  city  with  the  wildest  fury,  increased  to  horror  by 
intoxication.  A  frenzied  mass  of  men  and  women 
rushed  out  upon  the  Roman  intrenchments.  Some 
were  killed,  the  rest  driven  back.  Emilianus  had 
ordered  them  to  be  spared,  sardonically  observing 
that,  “  the  more  mouths  there  were,  the  sooner 
would  their  food  be  exhausted.”  Despair  now 
reigned  triumphant.  Some  took  poison,  some  fell 
on  their  swords,  some  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  Others,  hastening  to  the 
square,  engaged, ^wo  by  two,  in  mortal  strife.  The 
vanquished  was  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  corpse 
thrown  into  a  huge  fire.  Parents,  children,  relatives, 
and  friends,  meanwhile,  fell  to  destroying  each  other, 
or,  with  shouts  of  triumph,  rushed  into  heated  fur¬ 
naces.  Not  an  individual  survived.  Ruins,  blood,  soli¬ 
tude,  and  horror,  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  brutal  victor, 
as  he  surveyed  his  diabolical  work. 

The  sway  of  the  Romans  was  not  without  its  advan¬ 
tages  in  Spain.  They  built  fine  cities,  made  good  roads, 
and  taught  the  natives,  whom  they  obliged  to  assist, 
not  only  to  become  architects,  engineers,  masons,  car¬ 
penters,  Ac.,  but  more  skilful  agriculturists,  also,  bv 
adopting  implements  before  unknown.  The  people,  as 
was  the  fact  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  thus  became  a  peace¬ 
able  race  of  farmers,  shepherds,  and  urtisans,  protected 
by  Roman  garrisons  and  governors.  So  they  remained 
during  four  centuries,  when  the  power  of  Rome  be¬ 
gan  to  decline,  and  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don,  by  degrees,  their  foreign  possessions,  w’hich  were 
thus  left  unprotected,  after  being  rendered  unable  to 
protect  themselves. 
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The  Roman  legions  being  withdrawn,  the  people 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  vigorous 
warriors  of  the  north,  who  now  began  to  press  upon 
them,  pushed  southward  by  the  same  causes  which 
had  precipitated  them  upon  the  central  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Wave  afler  wave  of  fierce, 
half-naked  hordes,  succeeded  each  other,  all  alike 
attracted  by  the  sunny  climes  and  fertile  harvests 
of  the  south,  and  the  treasures  of  wealth  that  ages  ol 
peaceful  industry  had  accumulated  there.  Like  birds 
of  prey,  these  ravening  vultures  of  the  cold  and  barren 
north  fought  with  each  other  for  the  lands  and  the 

plunder  they  had  wrested  from  their  common  victim _ 

the  effeminate  Roman. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths,  invaded  the  peninsula 
almost  unresisted,  and,  mixing  with  the  Celts  and  Ibe¬ 
rians,  produced,  with  the  addition  of  the  Moors,  long 
after,  the  different  traits  the  physiologist  still  observes 
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in  Spain.  The  Sued  descended  the  Duero,  under 
Ermeric,  and  made  Braga  their  capital.  The  Vandals , 
under  Genseric,  fixed  themselves  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  choosing  Toledo  for  their  chief  city. 
But  they  had  been  settled  here  only  fifteen  years, 
when  the  Visigoths ,  conquered  in  Gaul,  abandoned 
Toulouse  and,  penetrating  Spain,  compelled  the  Van¬ 
dals  to  fly  into  Africa —  not,  however,  before  their  short 
residence  in  Bcetica  had  changed  its  name  to  Vanda- 
lousia ,  whence  the  modern  name  of  that  delightful 
region,  Andalusia.  The  Visigoths,  under  Ataulph,* 
now  settled  in  Spain,  founding  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
A.  D.  419. 

They  were  a  bras'e,  hospitable,  but  unenlightened 
people,  priding  themselves  on  their  independence,  and 
taught  to  think  war  the  only  pursuit  befitting  the  dignity 
of  freemen.  They,  therefore,  had  great  contempt  for 
trade,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace  ;  so  that  their  con¬ 
quest  of  Spain  threw  it  back  into  barbarism,  for  the 
Visigoths  took  the  land,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  made  slaves  of  the  people.  If  they  gained  a  ter¬ 
ritory,  they  divided  it  into  lots  of  various  sizes,  each 
warrior  having  a  share  assigned  to  him  according  to 
his  rank,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  to  till  it; 
and  these  slaves  were  the  conquered  people.  The 
dress  of  the  Goths  was  of  many  colors,  and  reached 
nearly  to  the  knee.  It  was  made  with  short  sleeves, 
so  that  their  arms  and  legs  were  bare  ;  but  their  feet 
were  covered  with  short  hoots,  and  their  hair  hung  in 
twisted  locks  upon  their  shoulders. 

hi  religion,  the  conquering  nation  were  Christians  of 
the  Arian  sect,  at  enmity  with  the  Catholics;  but  in 
5H7,  Reeared,  king  of  the  Goths,  adopted  the  tenets 
•  if  the  Catholic  Christians,  and  most  of  his  subjects 
followed  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  From  that 
i  me,  the  clergy  possessed  great  power  in  Spain,  where 
they  held  the  first  place  in  the  national  assemblies  ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
priesthood  have  always  maintained  so  much  influence. 

'The  Goths  seem  to  have  adopted  the  Latin  language, 
spoken  by  the  conquered  people.  They  lived  in  a 
plain  and  frugal  manner.  Their  mode  of  building  was 
rude,  though,  in  after  ages,  the  name  Gothic  was 
given  to  a  style  of  architecture  which,  in  several 
respects,  still  commands  the  admiration  of  modern  taste. 
As  soon  as  the  Goths  were  firmly  settled,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  found  religious  establishments ;  and  so  prevalent 
was  the  bias,  in  those  stormy  days  of  violence,  towards 
a  life  of  monastic  peace,  safety,  and  seclusion,  that 
monks  and  nuns,  in  time,  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
population. 

The  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  lasted  about  three 
hundred  years;  during  which  the  descendants  of  the 
original  conquerors  had  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  country,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  Spaniards  of  that 
age  —  the  former  population  having  become  extinct,  or 
existing  only  in  a  state  of  depression,  or  of  slavery  : 
so  that  the  Spanish  name  for  a  gentleman  is  hidalgo , 
u  contraction  of  hijo  del  Goda  —  “son  of  a  Goth.” 

The  throne  was  elective ;  and  whenever  the  king 
died,  the  people  assembled  to  choose  a  new  one,  a 
candidate  from  the  royal  family  having  the  preference. 
On  the  appointed  day,  the  electors,  chiefly  bishops  and 
nobles,  repaired  to  some  large,  open  place,  followed  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  where  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  royalty  presented  themselves  ;  and  ho  who 
had  the  most  voices  in  his  favor  was  declared  king. 
As  soon  as  the  election  was  decided,  the  new  monarch 
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made  a  solemn  oath  to  govern  with  justice  and  valor; 
after  which,  he  was  lifted  on  a  shield  above  the  crowd, 
and  proclaimed  amid  loud  acclamations.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  this  rough  ceremony  —  originating  in 
the  habits  of  a  conquering  camp  of  warriors  towards 
a  victorious  general  —  was  discontinued  ;  and  the  later 
Gothic  monarchs  were  crowned  by  a  bishop  with  a 
crown  of  gold,  and  invested  w  ith  purple  robes.  Thus 
arrayed,  and  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne  of  silver, 
the  sovereign  received  the  homage  of  his  subjects. 

Ataulph ,  the  first  king,  was  satisfied  with  the  little 
kingdom  of  Catalonia;  but  his  followers,  desiring  fur¬ 
ther  conquests,  put  him  to  death,  and  elected  a  king, 
Sigeric,so  fierce  and  cruel,  that  he  too  was  assassinated, 
and  a  brave  chieftain,  named  Wallia, chosen  in  his  stead. 
Wallia  conquered  all  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  soulh 
of  France,  fixing  his  capital  at  Toulouse.  Theodored, 
his  successor,  was  killed  at  Chalons,  in  a  great  battle 
with  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  A.  I).  451.  Of  his  three 
sons,  who  reigned  successively,  Euric,  the  youngest, 
distinguished  himself  by  composing  the  first  code  of 
laws  the  Goths  had  ever  known.  Before  this,  they  had 
been  governed  by  traditional  customs. 

Alaric ,  son  of  Euric,  succeeded  his  father,  and  held 
his  court  at  Bourdeaux.  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  ! 
determined  to  expel  the  Goths  from  France,  made  w  ar  { 
upon  him,  and  he  was  slain  in  battle.  Almeric ,  the 
infant  son  of  Alaric,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  through  | 
the  influence  of  his  grandfather,  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  ; 
king  of  Italy.  lie  sent  out  an  army  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  child,  appointed  a  minister  to  govern  for  j 
him  till  he  should  be  of  age,  and  induced  Clovis  to 
give  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Clotilda  in  marriage. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  due  time,  Almeric  j 
ascended  the  throne  and  removed  his  court  to  Seville, 
then  the  chief  town  in  Spain.  But  he  did  not  live 
happily  with  his  wife,  as  they  were  of  different  sects  ! 
in  religion,  the  king  being  an  Arian,  and  the  queen  a 
Catholic.  In  consequence  of  their  perpetual  quarrels, 
the  queen  complained  to  her  brother,  Childebert,  king 
of  France,  who  went  to  war  with  Almeric,  conquered 
and  slew  him,  and  took  his  sister  back  to  her  own 
<j»untry,  A.  D.  531. 

A  long  list  of  kings  occupied  the  Gothic  throne  for 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Al¬ 
meric  ;  few  of  them  distinguished  for  virtue,  or  any 
elements  of  greatness.  Leovigild ,  however,  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  :  he  ruled  seventeen  years,  with  equal  wisdom 
and  justice,  made  some  excellent  laws,  and  maintained 
at  his  court  a  degree  of  splendor  unparalleled  by  his 
predecessors.  His  son  Recared ,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  587,  was  a  Catholic,  and  introduced  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 

During  these  reigns,  the  Spanish  provinces  were 
governed  on  a  feudal  system,  by  dukes,  who  ranked 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Each  city  had  a  governor, 
who  was  accountable  for  his  conduct  to  the  duke  of  the 
province  ;  and  the  small  towns,  or  villages,  were  under 
the  control  of  magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  the  laws  were  not  violated  in  their  particular 
district. 

The  Goths  had  now  been  settled  in  the  peninsula 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  easy  lives  they 
led,  in  this  warm  and  fruitful  climate,  had  made  them 
indolent  and  effeminate  ;  self-indulgence  had  extin¬ 
guished  the  martial  ardor  which  gave  success  to  theii 
ancestors,  and  had  effaced  from  their  characters  main 
of  the  noble  trails  which  distinguished  th<*  or  :  ii  at  Go  1 
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Thus  this  degenerate  race,  not  being  occupied  either  by 
war,  commerce,  or  learning,  naturally  fell  into  vices, 
from  want  of  useful  and  active  employment.  Vice, 
become  extensively  prevalent,  is  the  sure  forerunner 
of  national  ruin.  It  is  generally  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  effect  to  the  cause  ;  in  this  case,  the  connection 
is  flagrantly  evident. 

In  the  absence  of  public  virtue  and  patriotism,  the 
unscrupulous  selfishness  of  those  who  had  power  and 
wealth  within  their  grasp,  manifested  itself  upon 
the  death  of  Recared  II.,  A.  D.  621.  A  multitude  of 
usurpers  quickly  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne, 
to  which  they  raised  themselves  by  the  most  violent 
and  wicked  means.  There  was,  however,  enough  of 
spirit  yet  left  in  the  people  to  become  weary  and  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  misgovernmcnt  thus  forced  upon  them. 
They,  therefore,  determined  to  select  some  good  man, 
who  would,  if  possible,  restore  the  kingdom  to  order. 

There  dwelt,  at  some  distance  from  Toledo,  which 
was  then  the  capital,  a  noble  Goth,  named  Wamba , 
who,  being  fond  of  a  retired  life,  seldom  visited  the  city, 
but  passed  his  time  in  cultivating  his  farm.  Every  one 
was  acquainted  with  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  he  was  the  very  man  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  state  required  ;  a  deputation  was,  therefore, 
sent  to  him  to  offer  him  the  crown. 

At  first,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  accept  the  proffered 
honor,  saying,  that  he  was  “  an  old  man,  unaccustomed 
to  the  bustle  of  public  life,  and  preferred  his  rural 
pursuits  to  the  splendor  of  a  court”  —  and  offering 
many  other  excuses.  The  deputation  listened  patiently 
for  some  time,  when  the  chief  of  the  deputies  —  a 
man  of  energy,  decision,  and  something  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  fierceness — thus  addressed  him:  “In  casting 
our  eyes  upon  you,  most  noble  Wamba,  we  have  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare ; 
therefore  it  is  your  duty  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations 
to  the  good  of  your  country ;  and,  if  you  refuse  to  do 
so,  we  must  consider  you  in  the  light  of  an  enemy.” 
In  saying  these  words,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  the  modest  and  noble  farmer,  if  he  would 
not  accept  the  crown.  Wamba  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  comply,  and  his  election  proved  highly  advaimw, 
geous  to  the  nation.  He  exerted  all  his  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  made  many  good  laws,  and  sup¬ 
pressed  the  disorders  which  had  brought  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  For  at  least  a  half  century,  his 
virtues,  and  those  of  his  successors,  were  able  to  avert 
the  impending  disasters  of  Gothic  Spain. 

The  Arabs  of  Africa,  active  with  their  new-born  fa¬ 
naticism,  and  encouraged  by  the  disorders  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  had  begun  to  make  incursions  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  empire,  and  were  shortly  to  become  its  most  for¬ 
midable  enemies.  Wamba  fitted  out  a  fleet  against 
them,  and  fought  a  battle  by  sea,  —  the  first  naval  en¬ 
gagement  recorded  in  Spanish  history,  destined  at  a 
future  time  to  chronicle  maritime  enterprises,  which 
made  the  Spaniards  rulers  of  the  sea,  and  masters  of 
half  the  world.  After  a  few  years,  Wamba  —  weary 
of  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  royalty,  or  perhaps  hope¬ 
less  of  ultimately  saving  his  country  —  retired  into  a 
|  monastery,*  leaving  the  crown  to  a  nobleman,  named 

•  Some  writers  assert  that,  having;  fallen  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  Wamba,  who  was  thought  to  be  dying,  was, 
according  to  the  custom  in  such  cases,  hastily  shaven,  and 
enveloped  in  a  penitential  habit ;  that  is,  made  a  monk.  On 
his  recovery,  the  obligation  to  adopt  the  monkish  profession 
was  considered  imperative,  though  it  had  been  involuntary. 


Enugor,  who  was,  in  every  way,  worthy  to  succeed 
him.  He,  too,  became  a  monk;  and  after  two  more 
sovereigns  had  worn  the  crown,  it  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  Rnderic ,  the  Last  of  the  Goths. 

The  Arabs,  crouched  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Af¬ 
rica,  like  the  lion  of  their  deserts,  had  long  watcher 
their  enticing  prey,  and  only  waited  a  favorable  mo 
ment  to  bring  it  within  their  grasp.  The  vices  of  Rod- 
eric  gave  them  this  precious  opportunity,  and  they 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  it.  This  Inst  of  the 
Gothic  kings  had  trampled  on  the  family  honor  of 
Count  Julian,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birth,  but  haughty  | 
and  revengeful,  who  was  governor  of  Mauritania,  a 
province  held  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  A  father’s  desire  of 
vengeance  on  the  man  who  hud  ruined  the  virtue  of 
his  daughter,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  patriot,  the 
fidelity  of  the  governor,  and  even  Spanish  loyalty. 
Count  Julian  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Arabs,  and, 
having  admitted  two  of  their  great  generals,  Muza  and 
Tarik,  into  Mauritania  —  as  we  have  elsewhere  related 
—  assisted  Tarik  to  cross  over  into  Spain,  with  a  vast 
army  of  Saracens,  who  fought  a  memorable  battle  with 
the  Spaniards  on  the  plains  of  Xeres. 

The  combat  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens 
lasted  three  days,  when  the  victory  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter ;  but  Roderic,  the  king,  disappeared. 

In  vain  was  his  body  sought  for  amongst  the  slain. 

He  was  never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  his  fate,  to  this 
day,  remains  a  mystery.  With  him  ended  the  empire 
of  the  Goths,  A.  U.  714.  Founded  in  usurpation  und 
blood,  continued  in  a  cruel  slavery  of  the  conquered  — 
in  persecution,  and  religious  bigotry — its  fate,  sealed 
by  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record,  excites  little 
sympathy.  It  deserved,  as  it  received,  a  bloody  death. 
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Establishment  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  - 
Abdcrahman  I.  —  Moorish  Character  and 
Manners. 

The  rapid  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens  has 
been  noticed  in  our  history  of  the  Arabs,  as  also  tho 
check  they  received  from  Martel,  in  the  centre  of 
France.  The  unoccupied  lands,  and  those  which  had 
been  deserted  by  their  former  inhabitants,  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  Arab  chiefs,  and  the  towns  were  soon 
filled  with  merchants  and  persons  of  consequence,  w  ho  | 
came  in  great  numbers  from  Africa  and  Arabia,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  their  wives,  families,  and  property,  with 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  the  Eastern  nations,  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Europe.  The  manners 
that  were  now  introduced  into  Spain  may  be  learned  i 
from  that  faithful  transcript  of  Oriental  life,  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  the  newly-acquired  ter¬ 
ritory  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Eastern  sovereigns  of  Islam,  who  sent  emirs,  or  vice¬ 
roys,  from  Damascus,  to  conduct  the  administration ; 
but  these  rulers,  and  the  governors  appointed  by  them, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  so  cruel  and  oppressive,  that, 
at  length,  all  the  principal  sheiks  assembled  together, 
to  consult  upon  the  means  of  establishing  a  better 
I  mode  of  government.  They  were  determined  that  so 


fine  a  country  —  abounding  in  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,  and  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  rich  and 
powerful  empire  —  should  no  longer  be  ruined  by  mis¬ 
management  ;  therefore  they  agreed  that  it  would  be 
(ar  better  to  declare  themselves  entirely  independent 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  elect  a  klialif 
of  their  own,  who  would  live  amongst  them,  and  pro¬ 
tect  their  rights. 

This  scheme  was  rendered  the  more  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment  by  the  revolution  which  had  placed  Abbas  on 
!  tlm  throne  of  Damascus.  The  Arabian  States  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  usurper  ;  but  the  Moors  of  Spain  refused 
to  acknowledge  him.  Abderahman ,  or  AM  er  Rah¬ 
man ,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  dethroned  klialif,  had 
escaped  the  massacre  of  the  Ommiade  family,  as  related 
at  p.  339,  by  being  absent  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
As  soon  as  the  melancholy  tidings  reached  him,  he 
took  refuge  among  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  and  after¬ 
wards  among  those  of  Africa.  His  misfortunes,  his 
learning,  his  gentle  manners  and  handsome  person, 
soon  endeared  him  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  deserts, 
who  many  times  saved  him  from  the  enemies  of  his 
house,  bj^whom  he  w.as  closely  pursued. 

Ilubiff,  governor  of  Barca,  though  he  owed  every 
thing  to  the  Ommiades,  was  now  the  most  active  in 
hunting  down  its  fugiiive  heir.  One  night,  a  troop  of 
his  cavalry  surrounded  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  and 
demanded  if  they  had  not  among  them  a  young 
Syrian,  describing  accurately  the  person  of  the  prince  ; 
for  the  klialif  had  anxiously  forwarded  the  description 
to  all  the  emirs  of  his  empire.  Recognizing  their 
guest  in  the  person  sought,  and  shrewdly  suspecting 
that  the  visit  of  Habib’s  horsemen  boded  no  good,  the 
Bedouins  replied  that  the  youth  had  been  hunting  with 
some  companions,  but  might  be  found  in  a  valley  which 
they  pointed  out  at  some  distance.  No  sooner  were 
the  troopers  departed,  than  the  faithful  Bedouins  awoke 
their  guest,  and  told  him  what  had  passed.  With  tears 
in  his  eyes,  lie  thanked  them  for  this  proof  of  their 
affection,  and,  attended  by  some  of  the  most  resolute 
youths  of  the  tribe,  fled  farther  into  the  desert.  After 
various  adventures,  he  arrived  safely  in  Mauritania, 
where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  a  noble  sheik,  to 
whom  he  was  related. 

This  amiable  and  talented  young  prince  seemed  the 
only  person  likely  to  unite  the  distracted  interests  of 
the  Spanish  Moors.  His  story  was  made  known  to 
the  assembled  sheiks  by  one  of  their  number  “  Let 
Abderahman  be  our  sovereign  !  ”  was  the  united  wish 
of  all.  The  sheiks  at  once  sent  deputies  to  the  prince, 
who  neither  disguised  nor  diminished  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  would  have  to  contend,  but  assured  him 
of  their  own  fidelity,  and  of  the  obedience  of  the 
Arab,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  tribes.  “  Noble  dep- 
atics,”  the  prince  answered,  “  I  will  unite  my  des¬ 
tiny  with  yours ;  I  will  go  and  fight  with  you.  I 
fear  neither  adversity  nor  the  dangers  of  war.  If  I 
urn  young,  misfortune,  I  hope,  has  proved  me,  and 
never  yet  found  me  wanting.”  He  added  that  he  was 
bound  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  friends  who  had 
received  him  under  their  protection,  and  ask  their 
counsel.  “  Go,  my  son,”  replied  an  aged  sheik,  his 
kinsman;  “  the  finger  of  Heaven  beckons  thee  !  Rely 
on  us  all,  the  cimeter  alone  can  restore  the  honor  of 
thy  line.”  The  youth  of  the  whole  tribe  were  eager 
to  accompany  him  ;  but  he  selected  only  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  well-armed  horsemen  for  this  arduous 
expedition. 
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Abderahman  landed  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  755,  as  already  noted. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  province,  sheiks  and  people, 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  made  the  air  ring 
with  their  acclamations.  His  appearance,  his  station, 
his  majestic  mien,  his  open  countenance,  won  upon  the 
multitude.  His  march  to  Seville  was  one  continued 
triumph.  Twenty  thousand  voices  cheered  his  prog¬ 
ress,  Twenty  thousand  cimeters,  wielded  by  vigor¬ 
ous  hands,  were  at  his  disposal.  The  surrounding 
towns  immediately  sent  deputies  with  their  submission, 
and  the  offer  of  their  services.  The  viceroy  of  the 
Damascus  khalif,  in  consternation,  flew  from  province 
to  province,  to  muster  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  this 
triumphal  march.  But  he  was  overthrown  ;  and,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  year,  Abderahman  had  triumphed 
over  all  his  enemies,  formidable  as  they  were  both  for 
valor  and  numbers,  and  found  himself  seated  securely 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  at  Cordova. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Moorish  empire, 
founded  at  a  time  when  England  was  divided  into  the 
seven  or  eight  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  ;  and 
it  continued,  for  several  centuries,  the  most  wealthy 
and  magnificent,  as  well  as  the  most  civilized  state  in 
Europe.  Abderahman  commenced  his  reign  by  mak¬ 
ing  such  regulations  as  were  likely  to  secure  good 
order  and  prosperity  to  the  kingdom.  He  could  not 
make  new  laws,  because  the  laws  of  Mahometans  are 
such  as  Mahomet  gave  them  in  the  Koran,  and  are 
never  altered  ;  but  he  took  care  to  appoint  good  and 
just  magistrates  in  all  the  towns,  and  released  his 
Christian  subjects  from  the  payment  of  a  great  part  of 
the  tribute  money  hitherto  exacted  from  them,  which 
materially  bettered  their  condition.  He  also  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  commerce,  and  employment  to  labor¬ 
ers,  by  having  dock-yards  built  all  along  the  coast  — 
a  great  advantage  to  a  country  whose  cities  were  filled 
with  merchants,  trading  to  all  parts  of  the  world  then 
known. 

He  improved  his  capital  by  a  thousand  works  of  art. 
He  narrowed  the  bed  of  the  Guadalquivir  by  stupen¬ 
dous  embankments ;  the  space  thus  rescued  from 
the  waters  he  transformed  into  extensive  gardens,  in 
the  centre  of  which  arose  a  tower,  commanding  a  vast 
prospect.  Expert  architects,  masons,  and  workmen, 
abounded  among  the  Arabs  ;  nor  could  the  skill  of  a 
people  who  had  once  been  familiar  with  Roman  art 
have  entirely  vanished  from  Spain.  Summoning  to 
his  aid  all  the  architectural  talent  of  the  age,  Abderah¬ 
man  built  at  Cordova  one  of  the  most  superb  mosques 
in  the  world,  which  remains  to  this  day,  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  interesting  and  enlightened  people 
over  whom  he  ruled.  It  was  supported  by  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  marble  columns,  had  nineteen 
bronze  gates  of  curious  workmanship,  and  was  lighted 
by  four  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps,  kept  continu¬ 
ally  burning. 

The  khalif  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  trans¬ 
planted  the  palm-tree  into  the  congenial  climate  of 
Spain.  The  Orientals  have  a  strong  sympathy  for 
trees,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  connecting  the  planting 
of  them  with  interesting  personal  and  family  events. 
The  Arabic  poets  compliment  the  taste  of  their  amiable 
monarch,  by  representing  him  as  alive  to  such  refined 
feelings,  as  he  contemplates  the  graceful  tree  and  thus 
apostrophizes  it.  “  Beautiful  palm  !  thou  art,  like  me, 
a  stranger  in  these  places ;  but  the  western  breezes 
kiss  thy  branches,  thy  roots  strike  into  a  fertile  soil< 
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and  thy  head  rises  into  a  pure  sky.  Before  the  cruelty  | 
of  Abul  Abbas  banished  me  from  my  native  land, 
my  tears  often  bedewed  tby  kindred  plants  of  the  ! 
Euphrates ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  river  remember  J 
my  grief.  Beautiful  palm !  thou  canst  not  regret  thy 
country  !  ” 

The  kingdom  of  Cordova  comprised  Valencia,  Mur¬ 
cia,  Grenada,  Andalusia,  Portugal,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Castile.  Under  some  of  the  more  powerful 
sovereigns,  these  limits  were  extended.  Under  Abder- 
ahman,  they  included  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Leon  ; 
even  the  Asturians  paid  him  tribute ;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  precarious  authority  of  Charlemagne 
in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  the  whole  peninsula  south 
of  the  Pyrenees  was  subject  to  the  Moors.  But  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  those  pnrts  even  of 
their  acknowledged  possessions  which  bordered  on  the 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturias,  as  the  Christians, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  those  mountains  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  were  increasing  in  numbers  every 
year,  and  by  carrying  on  an  almost  incessant  warfare 
against  the  conquerors,  were  gradually  extending  their 
territories.  The  wars  between  the  Christians  and 
Saracens,  indeed,  continued,  with  few  intervals  of 
peace,  during  the  whole  period  of  Moorish  dominion. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  their  national  animosity,  a 
Spaniard  would  sometimes  marry  a  Moorish  maiden ; 
and  many  a  young,  misbelieving  warrior  braved 
innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  his  Christian  bride.  Such  marriages  were 
generally  preceded  by  numerous  romantic  adventures, 
as  may  readily  be  imagined,  since  they  were  always 
opposed  by  the  relations  of  both  parties ;  beside  which, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  lover  had  to  be  exercised  in  con¬ 
triving  means  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  lady 
of  his  choice.  Their  correspondence  was  sometimes 
held  by  means  of  flowers,  which,  in  the  East,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  arrange  in  such  order  as  to  convey  the  same 
meaning  as  n  written  billet ;  an  idea  or  word,  univer¬ 
sally  understood,  being  assigned  to  each  flower. 

The  Moors  were  an  industrious  race  of  people,  and 
the  agriculture  of  Spain,  during  their  occupation  of 
the  country,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  They 
introduced  plantations  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  they  were  assisted  by  negro  slaves. 
We  arc  indebted  to  them  for  the  elements  of  many 
useful  sciences,  particularly  that  of  chemistry ;  the 
first  paper  made  in  Europe  was  manufactured  by  them. 
Their  carpets,  silks,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
manufactures  in  steel  and  leather,  were  long  unrivalled ; 
they  introduced  the  simple  figures  we  use  in  arithmetic 
—  an  unique  specimen  of  a  universal  alphabet,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  They  taught  mathematics,  astronomy,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  medicine  ;  and  were  altogether  so  superior 
in  knowledge  to  the  Europeans  in  general,  that  many 
Christians  of  all  nations  went  to  study  in  the  Arabian 
schools  of  Cordova. 

In  making  choice  of  that  city  for  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  the  khalif  displayed  an  excellent  taste,  as 
the  surrounding  country  was  most  delightful,  adorned 
with  groves  of  orange  and  citron,  which  were  reflected 
in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir,  on  whose  pic¬ 
turesque  banks  were  extensive  gardens,  with  their  gay 
kiosks,  and  palaces  ornamented  with  all  the  agreeable 
and  s'riking  characteristics  of  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  Oriental  fondness  for  gardens  was  connected,  among 
the  Arabs,  with  the  study  of  botany  —  a  favorite  pur- 
-uit.  whieh  made  them  acquainted  with  the  medicinal 


qualities  of  herbs.  Thus,  like  the  Jews,  they  became 
famous  as  physicians. 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  Spanish  Moors  differed 
very  much  from  those  of  Europeans,  as  well  as  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Arabs,  for  they  had 
adopted  much  from  the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Turks. 
The  ladies  lived  in  seclusion,  having  their  own  sepa¬ 
rate  apartments,  where  no  male  visitors,  except  their 
husbands,  were  admitted.  They  were  taught  to  work 
embroidery,  and  to  play  upon  the  lute  ;  but  their  minds 
were  left  totally  uncultivated,  and  they  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  adorning  their  persons.  They 
wore  the  large  Turkish  trousers,  short  open  robes,  and 
long  veils,  their  dresses  being  often  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  beads,  in  imitation  of  pearls.  Their 
seats  were  low  cushions,  and  mats,  or  carpets  spread 
on  the  floor ;  and  their  meats  were  served  by  slaves, 
on  tables  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  drank  no  wine,  because  wine  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  prophet ;  but  they  made  a  kind  of  sherry 
of  the  grape,  were  very  fond  of  coffee,  and  drank 
sherbets,  or  the  juice  of  fruits  prepared  with  water  and 
sugar.  They  did  not  eat  much  meat,  but  excelled  in 
the  art  of  making  pastry  and  confectionery  of  aW  kinds, 
which  usually  constituted  the  chief  part  of  every  repast. 

The  costume  of  the  men  was  a  long,  loose  robe, 
over  large  trousers,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
girdle  of  embroidered  leather,  in  which  they  carried  a 
dagger.  Sometimes  the  robe  was  of  cloth,  sometimes 
of  silk,  and  the  turban  was  either  of  silk  or  muslin, 
frequently  embroidered  with  gold. 

The  government  of  the  khalifs  was  of  a  patriarchal 
kind,  which  regards  the  sovereign  as  the  father  of  v 
large  family,  whose  children  are  at  liberty  to  approach 
him,  and  address  their  complaints  to  his  own  ear.  The 
Moorish  sovereigns  had  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  successors,  and  some  left  the  crown  to  a  younger 
son,  in  preference  to  an  elder  one,  if  they  thought  the 
former  would  make  the  better  monarch. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXIII. 

A.  D.  787  to  1492. 

Moorish  Kings  of  Cordova — Annals  of  the 
Kingdom  —  Abderah man  III.  —  Prosperous 
State  of  the  Kingdom  —  Its  Decline  and 
Fall — Rise,  Decline ,  and  Fall  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Grenada. 

Mahometan  Spain  found  in  Abdcrahman  I.  the  hero 
and  legislator  she  needed,  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  her  prosperity.  His  youngest  Ron, 
Hixem ,  surnamed  the  Just  and  Good ,  was  equally 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Alhaknn  the 
Cruel,  son  and  successor  of  Hixem,  had  a  troubled  reign. 
As  circumstances  developed  his  character,  it  was  found 
to  combine  two  traits  not  uncommonly  united  —  lore  of 
luxury  and  love  of  blood.  Three  hundred  heads  a* 
one  time,  and  four  hundred  at  another,  were  taken 
off,  under  pretexts  more  or  less  just,  to  gratify  the 
latter,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  and  happiness  of 
his  people  were  neglected  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
former. 

He  passed  the  whole  of  ms  time,  indeed,  shut  up  in 
his  palace  with  his  female  slaves,  listening  to  vocal 
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and  instrumental  music*  or  witnessing  the  lascivious 
dance.  Devolving  the  cares  of  royalty  on  his  son,  in 
815,  that  he  might  more  unreservedly  enjov  its  sensual 
pleasures,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  well-paid  guard 
of  five  thousand  men,  for  greater  safety  against  his  out¬ 
raged  people.  To  meet  this  new  expense,  new  taxes 
were  laid,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  those  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  levy  were  punished,  excied  a  riotous  rebel¬ 
lion.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  streets  of  the  capital  were 
strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  mob ;  three  hun¬ 
dred  suffered  the  dreadful  torture  of  impalement.  The 
suburbs  were  levelled,  and  their  inhabitants  exiled ; 
eight  thousand  refugees  fled  to  Fez,  fifteen  thousand 
to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  These  held  the  city  till 
bribed  to  proceed  to  Crete,  where  they  founded  the  city 
of  Candia.  Remorse  now  seized  the  cruel  Alhakem  ; 
solitude  was  intolerable  to  him,  sleep  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  He  would  call  up  his  singers  and  dancers  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  send  for  his  ministers  and  judges. 
When  the  latter  had  listened  and  looked  on,  waiting 
long  and  in  vain  to  be  informed  of  the  public  business 
which  required  their  attendance,  —  he  would  coolly 
bid  them  go  home.  This  whimsioal  tyrant  died  in  821. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Abderahman  II.,  a  magnani¬ 
mous  and  beloved  prince,  the  Northmen,  or  Sea-kings, 
barbarously  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portagal, 
even  destroying  the  half  of  Seville.  So  terrible  were 
these  marauders,  that  they  were  generally  allowed  to 
retire  to  their  ships  unmolested.  Drought  and  locusts 
followed  for  two  years,  and  famine  ensued,  which 
the  king  alleviated  by  importing  corn  from  Africa.  A 
rule  of  succession  was  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  this 
reign,  that  prevented  the  many  miseries  which  had 
heretofore  arisen  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  as 
to  the  heirship  to  the  throne.  This  king  beautified  and 
adorned  his  capital,  and  introduced  abundance  of  pure 
water  by  leaden  pipes.  He  also  attracted  men  of 
genius,  learning,  or  talent  to  his  court,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  by  unexampled  liberality. 

Mohammed  I.  next  ascended  the  throne,  in  852  —  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  friend  to  genius,  but  a  persecutor 
of  his  Christian  subjects.  His  son  and  successor,  Al- 
mondhir,  reigned  but  two  years,  being  killed  in  battle 
with  Calib,  son  of  the  rebel  Omar  ben  Hafs. 
Abdulla  next  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  ;  but  at  his 
death,  the  formidable  adventurer,  Calib ,  who  could 
marshal  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  reigned  at 
Toledo,  over  the  half  of  Mahometan  Spain.  Omar, 
the  father  of  Calib,  had  been  a  laborer  of  Ronda, 
but  after  annoying  the  country  as  a  petty  robber  in 
Andalusia,  he  went  into  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  a 
king.  Both  he  and  his  son  after  him  set  the  whole 
force  of  the  state  at  defiance. 

Abderahman  III.,  grandson  of  Abdalla,  next  filled 
the  Spanish  throne,  with  glory  to  himself  and  Spain, 
A.  D.  912.  His  reign  is  called  the  golden  age  of  the 
Moorish  empire.  While  a  prince,  he  was  the  universal 
favorite  of  the  nation,  from  his  mild  manners,  generos¬ 
ity,  and  astonishing  progress  in  learning.  By  univer¬ 
sal  acclamation,  he  was  hailed  as  “  prince  of  believers,” 
and  “  defender  of  the  faith  of  God  ;  ”  he  was  thus  the 
first  of  his  family  to  assume  the  spiritual  honors  of  the 
khalifate.  He  deemed  it  his  first  duty  to  exterminate 
'he  audacious  rebels  who  had  so  long  distracted  the 
empire  ;  he  therefore  sent  his  famous  uncle,  Almuda- 
far,  with  a  select  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  against 
Calib,  who  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jucar, 
losing  seven  thousand  men ;  three  thousand  of  the 
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royal  troops  were  also  slain.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  then  speedily  brought  back  to  its  allegiance  ;  and 
soon  after  the  khalif  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
in  Africa.  He  was  also  engaged,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  reign,  in  wars  against  the  Christians. 

But  the  glory  of  this  great  prince  was  not  acquired 
by  warlike  exploits  alone,  as  he  was  still  more  fond  of 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  His  virtues  were  re¬ 
warded  by  the  affection  of  his  people  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation.  In  his  internal  administration, 
he  was  distinguished  for  great  capacity  of  mind,  for 
unbounded  liberality,  for  unrivalled  magnificence,  and 
for  inflexible  justice  ;  yet  had  he  been  less  prosperous, 
he  might  have  been  more  happy.  It  was  this  prince 
who  remarked  that,  during  his  fifty  years  of  empire,  he 
had  known  but  fourteen  days  of  true  enjoyment !  His 
taste  and  luxury  were  exhibited  in  the  foundation  of  a 
palace  and  city,  about  six  miles  from  Cordova,  in  hon¬ 
or  of  his  favorite  wife,  which  he  named,  after  her, 
Zebra,  or  Azhara.  In  the  city  was  a  mosque  which 
rivalled  that  of  his  great  namesake  at  Cordova.  The 
roof  of  the  palace  was  supported  by  above  four  thou¬ 
sand  pillars  of  variegated  marble  ;  the  floors  and  walls 
were  of  the  same  costly  material.  The  chief  apart¬ 
ments  were  adorned  with  exquisite  fountains  and 
baths ;  and  the  whole  were  surrounded  with  the  most 
magnificent  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a  pa¬ 
vilion  of  extensive  prospect,  resting  on  pillars  of  white 
marble  ornamented  with  gold.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pavilion,  a  fountain  of  quicksilver  constantly  played, 
reflecting,  in  a  new  and  wondrous  manner,  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Abderahman  III.  showed  himself  capable  of  a  sub¬ 
limity  of  justice,  which,  as  in  the  similar  example  of 
the  Roman  Brutus,  mankind  are  ever  at  a  loss  whether 
to  admire  or  detest.  The  king  had  designated  his 
second  son,  Alhakem,  for  his  successor ;  upon  which 
his  elder  son,  Abdalla,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for 
the  assassination  or  perpetual  imprisonment  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
would-be  fratricide  confessed  his  guilt.  His  injured 
brother  now  pleaded  for  Abdalla,  who,  it  was  asserted, 
had  been  misguided  by  evil  counsellors.  The  answer 
of  the  king  was  worthy  of  “  the  proudest  Roman  of 
them  all.”  “  Thy  humane  request,”  said  he,  “  be¬ 
comes  thee  well,  and  if  I  were  a  private  individual,  it 
should  be  granted  ,  but  as  a  king,  I  owe  both  to  my 
people  and  my  successors  an  example  of  justice.  I 
deeply  lament  the  fate  of  my  son  ;  I  shall  lament  it 
through  life  ;  but  neither  thy  tears  nor  my  grief  shall 
prevent  the  punishment  of  his  crime.”  The  prince 
was  strangled  ;  and  though  the  stern  fatlrer  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  never  happy  afterward.  Who 
but  must  feel  for  the  good  man,  in  listening  to  the  i 
pathetic  verses  he  addressed  to  a  friend.  “  The 
days  of  sunshine  are  past — dark  night  approaches, 
the  shadows  of  which  no  mom  will  ever  dissipate  !” 

This  reign,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  termed  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs.  Commerce  flourished  and  riches  were  accu¬ 
mulated  in  an  unexampled  degree ;  a  powerful  navy 
was  formed  and  maintained  in  full  activity  ;  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  cultivated  with  ardor,  for  their  pro¬ 
fessors  were  rewarded  with  princely  liberality ;  many 
splendid  public  works  were  undertaken  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  of  Mahometan  Spain  ;  power  was  the  friend 
of  industry,  of  merit,  and  of  poverty  ;  and  the  king’s 
fame  was  so  widely  diffused  as  to  bring  rich  embassies 

even  from  Constantinople.  Thus,  at  two  hundred 
years  from  its  birth,  the  kingdom  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  Its  merchants  were  very 
rich ;  its  manufactories  of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  were  numerous,  and  furnished  employment  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  people ;  plate  and  jewelry, 
of  its  own  manufacture,  were  every  where  in  common 
use ;  the  land  was  rendered  fertile  by  assiduous  and 
skilful  irrigation.  Rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  were  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  and  the  landholders  or  farmers 
were  much  more  thriving  than  they  were  in  the  feudal 
days  of  the  Gothic  kings,  who  always  exacted,  as  a 
tribute,  one  third  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  whereas 
the  khalifs  only  required  a  teuth. 

The  commerce  of  the  Saracens  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  was  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  their  naval  power  much  superior.  The  king 
built  a  larger  vessel  than  had  ever  been  seen  before, 
which  he  loaded  with  valuable  merchandise,  to  be  sold 
in  the  East  It  came  back  laden  with  goods  for  the 
khalif’s  use,  and  brought,  also,  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  female  slaves,  skilled  in  music  and  dancing,  to 
enliven  the  royal  banquets.  The  opulence  of  this 
flourishing  kingdom  was  so  great,  that  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  judges,  vied  with  the  king 
himself  in  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces  and  gar¬ 
dens  ;  like  him,  they  were  surrounded  by  artists,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  others,  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  superior  talents;  and  these  they  entertained  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner.  Many  public  libraries  and 
academies,  for  science  and  literature,  were  established 
in  all  the  great  towns.  At  this  period,  also,  when  the 
i  practice  of  medicine  was  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 
the  physicians  of  Cordova  were  held  in  such  high  esti¬ 
mation,  that  princes  came  to  the  court  of  the  khalif  to 
be  cured  of  disease. 

Alkakem,  the  next  king,  (A.  D.  961,)  emulated  the 
virtues  of  his  predecessor — a  thing  rare  in  the  annals 
of  flourishing  empires.  He  was  averse  to  war,  fond 
j  of  tranquillity,  and  immoderately  attached  to  literature. 
His  agents  were  constantly  employed,  throughout  the 
East,  in  purchasing  scarce  and  curious  books  :  he 
himself  wrote  to  every  author  of  reputation  for  a  copy 
of  his  works,  for  which  he  payed  royally ;  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  could  not  purchase  a  book,  he  caused  it  to  be 
transcribed.  The  catalogue  of  his  library,  though  unfin¬ 
ished,  numbered  forty-four  volumes.  On  his  accession 
to  the  sovereignty,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
chief  time  to  the  public  administration,  yet  not  neg¬ 
lect  interests  so  dear  to  him,  he  confided  to  one  of  his 
brothers  the  care  of  his  library,  and  to  another  the 
duty  of  protecting  literary  institutions,  and  of  reward¬ 
ing  the  learned.  His  reign  is  the  Augustan  age  of 
Arabic  literature  in  Spain. 

Even  this  good  prince  was  once  guilty  of  an  act  of 
tyranny  ;  but  the  sequel  is  much  to  his  praise.  Desir¬ 
ing  to  enlarge  a  garden,  he  endeavored  to  purchase 
the  adjoining  field.  The  owner  refused  to  sell ;  where¬ 
upon  the  khalif  took  it  by  force.  The  owner  com¬ 
plained  to  the  cadi,  who,  taking  a  sack,  slung  it  across 
the  back  of  a  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the  lot,  w  here  he 
found  the  khalif  busy  pointing  out  a  site  for  a  pavil¬ 
ion.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fill  his  sack  with  earth. 
When  he  had  done  so,  he  respectfully  requested  the 
khalif  to  assist  him  in  lifting  the  sack  to  the  back  of  the 
mule.  The  khalif,  thinking  it  some  jest,  goodnaturedly 
attempted  to  lift  one  end  of  the  sack,  but  found  it  too 
heavy.  “  O  prince,”  said  the  cadi,  **  if  thou  cunst  not 


now  lift  so  small  a  portion  of  the  field  thou  hast 
usurped,  as  is  contained  in  this  sack,  how  wilt  thou 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  it  upon  thy  head  in 
the  judgment  day  !  ”  The  king  thanked  his  intrepid  I 
monitor,  and  restored  the  field. 

Hisein  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and  the  queen  mother  appointed,  ns 
regent,  Iter  secretary,  a  man  of  great  genius,  valor, 
and  activity,  best  known  by  his  surname  of  Almanzor, 

“  the  conqueror.”  This  title  was  given  him  from  his 
successes  against  the  Christians.  It  is  said  that  he 
won  fifty-four  battles,  und  at  length  died  of  chagrin,  at 
a  great  age,  in  consequence  of  losing  one.  This  great 
sovereign  —  for  he  acted  as  such  —  was  not  only  a 
most  able  general  and  valiant  soldier,  but  an  en¬ 
lightened  statesman,  an  active  governor,  un  encour- 
ager  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  a  munificent  reward¬ 
er  of  merit.  Ilis  death  (A.  D.  1002)  was  fatal  to 
Cordova. 

l)u  ring  the  next  two  hundred  years,  the  empire,  aftet 
reaching  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  declined,  and  came  to  ! 
ruin,  its  fine  capital  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  annals  of*  this  period  are,  in  general,  but 
a  bloody  record  of  battles,  sieges,  and  treasons,  rebel¬ 
lions,  persecutions,  and  petty  successes  of  rival  chiefs, 
which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  national  spirit,  and 
the  lack  of  a  central,  controlling  energy,  —  in  short, 
the  convulsions  of  a  body  whose  “  whole  head  is  sick, 
and  whose  heart  is  faint.” 

The  most  prominent  cause  of  ruin  was  the  parcelling 
of  the  empire  into  petty  chieftaincies,  which  were 
made  hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  successful  par¬ 
tisans,  who  obtained  the  fief  at  first.*  Thus  the  nution 
retrograded  from  a  central  government,  —  powerful 
enough  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  with  its  subordinate 
powers  properly  distributed, —  back  to  the  barbarian, 
or  feudal  system,  which  had  brought,  and  was  bringing,  I 
upon  Europe  such  terrible  evils,  through  the  slavery 
and  degradation  of  the  many,  and  the  clashing  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  blind  and  wilful  few. 

Hixem  7/7., called  by  the  people  to  the  throne,  (A.  D. 
1026)  against  his  own  wishes,  endeavored  to  deserve 
the  airection  of  his  subjects,  to  redress  w  rongs,  encour¬ 
age  industry,  administer  justice  impartially,  relieve  the 
poor,  and  repress  the  exactions  of  the  local  magis¬ 
trates.  The  governors  resisted,  and  he  took  the  field 
against  them  ;  but  they  were  too  powerful  for  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  treut  with  open  rebels.  Ho 
failed  where  success  was  impossible  ;  and  the  fickle  j 
mob,  imputing  it  to  him  us  a  crime,  paraded  the 
streets,  demanding  his  deposition.  He  gludly  retired 


*  The  imbecile  Ilixcm  II.  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
by  a  usurper,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead ;  but  one  of 
the  chiefs  produced  him  to  the  populace,  and  using  him 
as  a  puppet,  was  intrusted  by  him,  because  of  cer¬ 

tain  successes,  with  the  privilege  of  changing  revocable  into 
hereditary  fiefs.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  govern¬ 
ors  were,  by  this  novelty,  drawn  for  a  time  into  llixcm's 
interest;  but  from  this  moment  each  looked  forward  to  • 
separate  and  independent  sovereignty.  Suleyman,  the  rival 
of  Hixem,  used  the  some  ruinous  means  against  his  opponent. 
By  giving  the  governors  of  Calatrava,  Saragossa,  Medina 
Cceli,  and  Guadulaxara,  the  hereditary  and  irrevocable  pos¬ 
session  of  their  governments,  he  secured  their  powerful  aid. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  creation  of  numerous  independent 
and  rival  kingdom*,  and  consequently  for  the  ruin  of  Slahom- 
etan  Spain.  Its  strength  against  the  Christians  lay  in  its 
union  :  when  disunited,  it  fell  an  easy  prey,  in  detail.  Carried 
away  by  their  reckless  passions,  the  Moorish  chiefs  rushed 
blindly  to  this  fatal  result. 
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f>  private  life  :  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues,  how¬ 
ever,  iong  survived  his  power  ;  and  Arabic  writers  all 
i  represent  him  as  too  good  for  his  age.  With  him 
ended  the  khalifate  of  the  west,  and  the  noble  race 
of  Omeya,  or  Moawiyah,  in  1031.  The  empire 
seemed  to  sink  at  once.  Not  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  great  Almanzor  wielded  the  resources  of 
Africa  and  Spain,  threatening  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  Christians,  whom  he  had  driven  to  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  vast  peninsula.  Now,  Africa  is  lost ;  the 
Christians  hold  two  thirds  of  the  country  ;  the  petty 
>ut  independent  governors  —  the  boldest  of  whom 
rembled  at  the  name  of  Almanzor — openly  insult 
.he  ruler  of  Cordova,  whose  authority  extends  little 
farther  than  the  walls  of  his  capital.  “  Assuredly,” 
says  an  historian,  “  so  astounding  a  catastrophe  has  no 
parallel  in  all  history  !  ” 

From  this  period,  A.  D.  1031,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  in  A.  D.  1228,  there 
was  no  supreme  chief  of  Mahometan  Spain,  if  we 
except  the  fleeting  conquerors, —  the  Alrnoravides  and 
Almohades,  —  who  arrivcu  from  Africa,  and  the  fabric 
of  whose  dominion  was  as  suddenly  destroyed  as 
erected.  The  portion  cf  country  free  from  the  pro¬ 
gressive  approaches  of  the  Christian  sovereignties  fell 
under  the  government  of  petty  kings,  whose  obscure 
troils  we  have  not  the  patience  to  detail,  nor  would 
he  reader  have  patience  to  follow  the  tedious  recital. 

The  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  from  the  romantic 
.merest  thrown  around  it  in  its  prosperity,  and  the 
melancholy  story  of  its  fall,  deserves  a  larger  space 
than  our  plan  can  accord  to  it.  Its  history  claims 
attention,  also,  as  it  has  employed  more  than  one  ele¬ 
gant  pen  of  America  ;  and  her  most  fascinating  writer 
has  strewn  the  (lowers  of  taste  over  the  tomb  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  waking  an  echo,  in  every  feeling  bosom,  to  the 
last  sigh  of  the  Moor.” 

Before  the  year  1238,  the  original  Spaniards  had, 
by  constant  perseverance,  in  reducing  state  after  state, 
reconquered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  Aragon,  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Portugal, 
were  all  large  and  powerful  states.  In  short,  the 
whole  peninsula  was  under  the  dominion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  princes,  except  the  beautiful  and  fertile  province 
of  Grenada,  in  the  south,  scarce  inferior  to  the  Cordo¬ 
van  kingdom,  except  in  extent  of  territory.  Grenada 
indeed,  foiled,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  all  the 
ittacks  of  the  Christians  of  Spain,  till  the  several 
Christian  states  became  consolidated  in  a  powerful 
and  overwhelming  empire,  which  could  no  longer  be 
resisted. 

Mohammed  /.,  ben  Alhamar ,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Southern  Spain,  seemed  alone  to  possess  the  ability  to 
w  ithstand  the  Christians  ;  and  when  Valencia  was  taken 
from  the  Moors,  his  power  was  increased  by  a  body 
of  fifty  thousand  Mahometans,  who  left  the  city  and 
i  placed  themselves  under  his  sway.  This  king  fixed 
his  court  at  Grenada,  and  fortified  the  city,  A.  D.  1238, 
resolving  to  extend,  or  at  least  preserve  his  dominions 
against  the  rebellious  Moorish  governors  on  the  one 
;  hand,  and  the  Christians  on  the  other.  He  paid 
tribute  to  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile  ; 

1  but  his  successors  refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance, 
and  the  usual  wars  were  renewed. 

Though  energetic  and  intrepid,  Mohammed  I.  was 
mild  and  conciliating;  he  was  prudent,  yet  of  compre¬ 
hensive  views  and  magnificent  tastes.  He  repaired 
the  frontier  fortresses  of  his  kingdom,  which  extended 


from  Algcziras  to  Almeria,  and  as  far  inland  as  Jacn 
and  Huescar.  Every  Mussulman  w'as,  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  state  and  of  society,  a  soldier :  he  had, 
however,  no  regular  pay.  The  king  of  Grenada  not 
only  kept  up  a  standing  army,  on  regular  pay,  but,  in 
addition,  allotted  to  each  soldier  a  piece  of  ground  on 
the  frontier,  large  enough  to  maintain  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  horse  —  the  dear  friend  of  the  Arab. 
These  little  farms  thus  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
enemy,  more  effectual  than  walls ;  for  the  soldier 
fought  to  protect  his  own  family  and  hearthstone. 

Thus  secured  externally,  the  kingdom,  under  the 
good  government  of  Mohammed  I.,  soon  became  as 
renowned  as  Cordova  had  ever  been  for  agriculture, 
commerce,  arts,  manufactures,  —  especially  silk, — 
and  for  wealth  and  industry.  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
stimulate  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  especially  to  the 
best  weavers  of  silk  and  growers  of  wool.  Ware¬ 
houses,  hospitals,  poorhouscs,  markets  with  fixed  prices, 
schools,  colleges,  and  good  inns  were  seen  on  every 
hand.  The  fine  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  built  for  his 
residence,  is  still  a  grand  object  of  attraction  to  trav¬ 
ellers.  The  capital  was  also  beautified  with  baths, 
fountains,  delightful  public  walks,  gardens,  and  every 
convenience,  all  paid  for,  not  by  tax,  but  from  the 
king’s  gold  and  silver  mines.  Every  town  was  divided 
into  wards,  with  an  inspector  over  each  ;  patrols  guard¬ 
ed  the  streets  at  night,  and  the  gates  of  the  cities  were 
closed  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening ;  courts  of 
justice  were  held  every  day  by  the  impartial  sovereign  ; 
and,  above  all,  charity  —  not  only  in  sharing  money, 
fruits,  grain,  flocks,  and  merchandise,  with  the  needy, 
but  in  humane  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  in  hospitality 
—  was  generally  practised  by  the  people,  happy  in 
thus  performing  the  duties  enjoined  by  their  religion. 

Eleven  sovereigns  had  reigned  in  Grenada  :  the 
twelfth  was  a  usurper,  and  the  story  of  the  thirteenth, 
Jusef  III .,  is  singular.  Ilis  brother,  the  previous  king, 
imprisoned  him  and  usurped  the  throne  for  ten  years: 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  taken  dangerously 
ill ;  and,  anxious  that  his  son  should  succeed  him, 
he  sent  orders  to  his  brother’s,  keeper  to  put  his 
prisoner,  Jusef,  to  death.  The  keeper  had  con¬ 
tracted  an  affection  for  the  disinherited  prince,  and 
was  engaged  at  chess  with  him  when  the  fatal  letter 
arrived.  Jusef,  judging  of  its  contents  by  the  agitation 
of  his  friend,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  play  out  the 
game,  and  he  would  then  yield  up  his  life.  Before  the 
game  was  finished,  however,  another  messenger  came, 
to  announce  that  the  usurper  was  dead  ;  and  the  re¬ 
prieved  victim  ascended  the  throne  as  Jusef  III. 
Taught,  probably,  by  adversity,  he  was  an  excellent 
king  :  his  court  was  renowned  for  splendid  tourna¬ 
ments  ;  and  many  hot-headed  young  men  from  France, 
and  other  countries,  where  duelling  was  forbidden,  came 
to  Grenada  to  settle  their  disputes  by  single  combat. 

It  is  said  that  the  Moors  first  introduced  tournaments 
into  Europe,  as  they  did  bull-fights  into  Spain. 

From  the  time  of  Jusef  III.  to  the  fall  of  Grenada,  | 
the  wars  in  Spain  continued  with  very  little  intermis-  j 
sion,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  country  was  lament¬ 
able,  indeed  irremediable.  It  was  the  object  of  both 
Christian  and  Mahometan  to  ruin  each  other’s  land  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  soldiers,  called  taladores,  were 
employed,  whose  business  was,  not  to  fight,  but,  while  j 
the  rest  were  engaged  in  battle,  to  lay  waste  the  sur-  j 
rounding  country,  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  root  up  the 
vines,  destroy  the  grain,  and  ravage  all  the  gardens 
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so  that  the  land,  wherever  they  came,  was  converted 
into  a  dreary  desert ;  and  doubtless  the  effects  of  this 
suicidal  policy  are  seen  in  the  desolate  tracts  with 
which  Spain  abounds  at  the  present  day. 

Numerous  romantic  adventures  occurred  in  these  per¬ 
petual  border  wars — the  subjects  of  many  a  pretty  bal¬ 
lad  still  sung  by  the  Spanish  peasantry,  as  they  sit  under 
their  trees  on  a  summer’s  evening.  The  following  rela¬ 
tion  is  a  specimen  of  the  pleasing  character  of  these 
popular  tales.  A  Spanish  reconnoitring  party  captured 
a  young  Moor  of  rank,  richly  dressed,  and  mounted  on 
a  superb  Arabian  charger.  When  brought  to  the 
Christian  governor,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the 
prisoner  burst  into  tears,  at  the  same  time  stating 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  the  alcalde  of  Honda. 
•*  Tears  are  unbecoming  a  soldier,  especially  thee,” 
said  the  governor,  sternly,  knowing  the  alcalde  to  be 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  “  Alas  !  ”  replied 
the  prisoner,  “  it  is  not  for  myself  I  weep.  1  love  a 
maiden  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  dearer  to  me 
than  life.  This  very  evening  she  was  to  have  be¬ 
come  my  bride,  and  will  not  know  the  reason  of  my 
absence.”  Pitying  his  grief,  the  governor  gave  him 
permission  to  go  and  take  leave  of  his  betrothed,  on 
condition  that  he  would  return  the  next  day.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  see  the  youth  enter  his  presence 
the  next  morning  with  his  lovely  bride,  who  had  insist¬ 
ed  on  sharing  captivity  and  slavery  with  him  !  Pleased 
with  the  youth  for  his  fidelity  to  his  word,  and  with  the 
maiden  for  her  devoted  and  disinterested  affection, 
the  governor  restored  them  both  to  liberty. 

Literature  and  the  elegant  and  useful  arts  were 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  by  the  Spanish 
Moors,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  remained  sunk  in 
barbarism.  The  munificence  and  taste  of  their  sov- 
|  ereigns  were  most  ostentatiously  displayed  in  their 
|  public  edifices,  palaces,  mosques,  and  hospitals,  and 
in  the  construction  of  commodious  quays,  fountains, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts,  which,  penetrating  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  or  sweeping  on  lofty  arches  across 
the  valleys,  rivalled  in  their  proportions  the  works  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Grenada  had  been  prosperous  and  happy  for  nearly 
i  two  hundred  years,  when  a  desperate  civil  war  broke 
i  out,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  two  princes 
for  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  king¬ 
doms  of  Spain  had,  just  at  this  period,  ceased  their 
enfeebling  quarrels,  and  become  united  in  one,  under 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  were 
now  desirous  of  including  Grenada  also  under  their 
dominion,  so  that  it  might  embrace  all  Spain.  The 
civil  war  favored  their  design  ;  yet  the  distracted  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Moors  defended  itself  so  bravely,  even 
after  losing  city  afler  city,  that  it  was  not  till  1-192  that 
its  capital  was  taken,  and  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  thus 
finally  reduced. 

Abu  Abdalla,  or  Boabdil,  its  king,  seeing  no  hope 
of  effectually  defending  the  city,  which  had  suffered 
severely  by  the  rage  of  the  contending  pnrties,  capit¬ 
ulated,  on  condition  that  the  Moors  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  their  own  religion,  and  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  On  these  terms,  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  the  last  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  went  forth  to 
finish  his  days,  an  exile  in  Africa,  A.  I).  1492,  January 
4th.  A  hill  is  still  pointed  out,  whence  Abu  Abdalla 
took  his  farewell  look  at  the  charming  abode  of  so 
many  kings,  —  the  home  of  his  youth  ;  and  the  height 
vet  bears  the  name  of  “  The  lav  S;eh  of  the  Moor.” 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 


We  have  seen  that,  in  1492,  the  Spanish  monarchy 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  peninsuln.  It  will 
now  be  necessary  to  look  back,  and  consider  of  what 
materials,  and  by  what  means  this  kingdom  was  built 
up.  Nearly  eight  hundred  years  before,  we  find  a 
remnant  of  Christians  —  Goths  nnd  Spaniards  together 
—  betaking  themselves  to  the  mountuin  fastnesses  of 
North-western  Spain,  and  in  these  rude  homes  of  in¬ 
dependence,  fortifying  themselves  ngainst  their  fierer 
invaders  from  the  south,  ns  did  the  primeval  Spaniards 
and  their  descendants  take  refuge  here  against  inva¬ 
ders  from  the  coast,  the  east,  and  the  north. 

Few  nt  first,  the  number  of  individuals  who  took 
shelter  in  these  solitudes  was  increased  gradually  by 
multitudes,  as  the  Mahometan  excesses  became  more  I 
frequent  nnd  intolerable ;  for  neither  prompt  subm  s- 
sion,  nor  treaties,  could  guaranty  the  conquered  from  j 
plunder,  persecution,  and  massacre.  Finding  them-  I 
selves  growing  stronger,  the  exiles  resolved  to  found  i 
an  infant  state.  “  The  care  of  the  sacred  relies,  care¬ 
fully  conveyed  hither  on  the  reduction  of  Toledo' 
the  presence,  not  only  of  prelates,  but  of  nobles  do 
scended  from  the  blood  of  the  Goths ;  that  devotion 
to  a  good  cause,  that  sense  of  duty,  which  adversity 
never  fails  to  create  nnd  confirm ;  and  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation, —  united  *Sese  refugees  in  an 
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i  indissoluble  bond.”  A.  D.  718.  They  elected  for  their 
king  Pelayo ,  of  the  royal  Gothic  house,  whom  they 
ina  i curated  after  the  ancient  form.  At  the  given  sig- 
nu'  i  buckler  was  brought ;  and 

- “  eight,  for  their  strength  and  stature  chosen, 

Came  to  their  honored  office.  Round  the  shield 
Standing,  they  lower  it  foMfic  chieftain’s  feet, 

Then,  slowly  raised  upon  their  shoulders,  lift 
The  steady  weight.  Erect  Pelayo  stands, 

And  thrice  he  brandishes  the  shining  sword. 

Th'  archbishop  to  the  assembled  people  cries, 

‘  Spaniards,  behold  your  king  !  ’  The  multitude 
Then  sent  forth  all  their  voice,  with  loud  acclaim*! 

Full  soon  was  the  temper  of  this  band  of  patri¬ 
ots,  heroes,  exiles  for  liberty  and  religion,  severely 
tried.  A  conquering  general  of  the  enemy  sought 
*hein  in  their  retreats  with  a  large  force.  On  .the 
heights  of  Coradunga  and  in  the  cavern  of  St.  Mary, 
the  small  but  resolute  band  of  Pelayo  was  concealed, 
waiting  for  the  attack.  As  the  Arabs  clambered  up 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  cave,  huge  rocks  and  stones 
were  thundered  down  upon  their  dense  ranks,  by  which 
they  were  precipitated  into  the  narrow  valley  below. 
Thousands  were  crushed ;  the  assailants  were  defeated  ; 
and  the  Christians,  sallying  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  indicted  a  terrible  loss  on  the  fugitives.  Two 
more  successful  battles  established  the  infant  kingdom 
of  the  Asturias ,  called  afterward,  from  its  capital, 
the  kingdom  of  Oviedo. 

The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  very  ob- 
icure.  Its  counts  were  probably  dependent  on  the 
Asturias,  and  at  times  on  the  Arabs  and  Franks. 
Charlemagne  conquered  it  in  A.  D.  777-8.  Sancho 
Inigo  was  the  first  independent  count  —  A.  D.  873. 

Sixty  years  after  the  Moorish  conquest,  the  nobles 
and  people  of  Castile  disowned  allegiance  to  Cordova, 
and  became  allies  and  vassals  of  the  king  of  Oviedo, 
who  lent  them  aid  to  throw  off  the  Moorish  yoke. 
Under  this  king,  the  country  was  distributed  to  sev¬ 
eral  petty  chiefs,  called  counts  of  Castile.  Ordonio  II. 
had  removed  his  court  from  Oviedo  to  Leon,  which 
thenceforth  gave  name  to  the  kingdom.  Becoming 
jealous  of  the  great  power  of  the  counts,  he  invited 
them  to  a  council,  and  treacherously  assassinated  them. 
This  base  cruelty  so  exasperated  the  Castilians,  that 
they  revolted,  and  under  a  ruler  called  a  count ,  be¬ 
came  independent  of  Ordonio,  who  was  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  in  defending  himself  against  the  mighty  Alman- 
zor,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Castile. 

Among  those  who  assisted  in  the  final  and  fatal 
defeat  of  that  Moorish  conqueror,  in  1002,  was  Sancho 
the  Great ,  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  married  the  sister 
of  the  count  of  Castile.  The  count  died  without  chil- 
lren,  and  Sancho  took  possession  of  Castile  in  right 
of  his  wife.  lie  thus  became  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Spain,  for  he  had  already  united  a  large  part 
of  Aragon  to  his  dominions  of  Navarre. 

At  his  death,  Sancho  divided  his  empire  among  his 
three  sons,  of  whom  Ferdinand  I.  received  Castile, 
und  took  the  title  of  king.  In  1037,  by  marrying  the 
heiress  of  Leon,  and  thus  uniting  that  kingdom  with 
lis  own,  he  made  Castile  the  principal  state  in  Spain  ; 
t  is  called,  in  history,  the  “  kingdom  of  Castile  and 
Leon,”  and  furnished  the  well-known  symbols  of  the 
lion  and  the  castle  seen  on  Spanish  coins.  Ferdinand  I. 
died  in  1065,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
the  Spanish  kings. 

I’ho  Spaniards,  at  this  time,  were  much  inferior  to 


the  Moors  in  civilization ;  their  unequal  laws  were 
based  on  the  Gothic.  Their  institutions,  therefore, 
continued  to  be  feudal.  Commerce,  arts,  and  manu¬ 
factures,  except  those  of  weapons,  were  very  back¬ 
ward  among  them.  The  barbarous  duel  and  trial  by 
combat  were  allowed,  but  the  romantic  profession  of 
chivalry  did  not  yet  exist. 

There  were  knights,  however,  who  made  themselves 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  valor  and  magna¬ 
nimity  ;  among  whom  none  was  more  renowned  than 
the  Cid ,  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  hero  of  many 


The  Cid. 


popular  tales  and  ballads.  When  yet  a  boy,  he  fought 
a  powerful  and  experienced  warrior,  who  had  insulted 
his  father,  cut  off  his  head,  and  brought  it  home  at  his 
saddle-bow.  This  so  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  warlike 
old  man,  that,  although  custom  did  not  allow  children 
ever  to  be  seated  in  presence  of  their  parents,  he 
placed  his  son  above  himself  at  his  own  table.  The 
Cid  was  champion  of  Castile,  and  very  successful 
against  the  Moors,  so  that  his  exploits  earned  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  his  king.  At  the  accession 
of  King  Alfonso  VI.,  after  the  assassination  of  his 
brother,  the  Cid  called  upon  the  king  to  expurgate  him¬ 
self,  by  oath,  of  any  connection  with  the  murder. 
This  alienated  the  monarch  from  the  hero,  who,  on 
some  after-pretext,  was  exiled  from  court.  Followed 
into  banishment  by  a  numerous  band  of  retainers,  he 
resolved  to  conquer  a  kingdom  for  himself;  and  having 
wrested  Valencia  from  the  Moors,  he  became  its  king, 
or  Cid.  His  exploits  reconciled  his  sovereign  to  him, 
and  he  returned  to  court.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  filled 
with  wondrous  deeds  of  valor  against  the  Moors. 

Such  is  the  received  account  of  this  hero  of  romance ; 
but  its  accuracy  has  been  doubted  by  modern  his¬ 
torical  sceptics.  While  the  Cid  was  living,  his  repu¬ 
tation  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  Moors  in  awe ;  but 
when  he  was  dead,  their  courage  revived,  and  they 
boldly  attackod  tho  Spaniards,  even  in  Valencia,  the 
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city  where  his  remains  were  laid.  The  story  goes, — 
and  it  may  serve  os  a  specimen  of  the  tales  of  the  Cid, 
—  that  the  Spaniards  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
behold,  a  warrior,  with  the  well-known  dress  of  the 
!  Cid,  but  with  the  aspect  of  death,  was  at  their  head  ! 
The  Moors  recognized  his  features,  and  (led,  in  super¬ 
stitious  horror,  fancying  that  a  miracle  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  behalf  of  the  Spaniards.  The  truth  was, 
however,  that  the  Christians  had  taken  him  from  the 
tomb,  set  him  on  his  war-horse,  and  thus,  even  after 
h  s  death,  he  achieved  a  victory  over  his  foes  !  This 
incidenf  sufficiently  attests  the  wonderful  power  which 
the  Cid’s  name  exerted,  as  well  over  his  countrymen 
as  over  their  enemies. 

Two  singular  institutions  of  this  period  claim  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice  —  the  establishment  of  free  cities,  and  the 
founding  of  certain  orders  of  knighthood.  The  cities 
and  towns  of  Spain,  in  general,  were  under  the  power 
of  feudal  despots.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  deso¬ 
lations  of  war,  several  extensive  territories  had  become 
a  complete  desert ;  a  king  is  said  to  have  marched  in 
one  of  these  tracts  for  fifteen  days,  without  observing 
a  sign  of  cultivation  or  a  human  abode.  The  kings 
of  several  small  states,  therefore,  decreed  that  who¬ 
ever  would  take  up  these  waste  lands,  settle  on  them, 
and  build  villages,  should  be  free  from  all  the  tyran¬ 
nous  exactions  of  feudal  service  and  taxes  of  every  kind. 
They  were  also  made  sanctuaries  for  criminals.  Many 
of  them  thus  became  large  and  populous  towns,  full 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  They  also  originated  and 
built  up  a  wealthy  and  independent  middle  class. 

Several  religious  orders  of  knighthood,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Knights  Templars,  had  their  origin  about 
the  same  time  with  the  free  cities.  The  object  of  all 
the  orders  was,  to  support  the  Christian  religion  against 
the  misbelievers,  and  expel  them  from  the  country. 
None  could  belong  to  them  but  men  of  noble  birth ; 
and  the  various  orders  were  distinguished  by  different 
ensigns;  as,  for  example,  the  knights  of  Alcantara  dis¬ 
played  a  green  cross  on  the  shield  ;  those  of  Calatrava, 
a  red  one ;  and  those  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  — 
the  famous  patron  saint  of  Spain,  Santiago ,  or  San 
Diego ,  —  a  cross  in  the  form  of  a  sword. 

The  tradition  of  the  founding  of  the  latter  order  is 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  A  number 
of  young  Castilian  noblemen,  having  brought  them¬ 
selves  into  difficulties  by  their  extravagance,  agreed  to 
form  a  band  of  robbers,  and  took  possession  of  a  ruined 
castle  among  the  mountains  of  Leon,  where  they 
amassed  a  store  of  wealth,  by  plundering  the  travellers 
who  passed  that  way.  At  length,  repenting  of  their 
crimes,  they  made  a  vow  to  expiate  them  by  devoting 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and,  accordingly,  performed  such  feats  against 
the  Moors,  that  the  king  of  Castile  made  them  all 
knights,  und,  by  their  own  desire,  created  for  them  a 
new  order,  that  of  the  knights  of  St.  James.  Their 
dutv  was  to  defend  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  at  Santiago — 
a  kind  of  Mecca  of  Christian  pilgrimage, —  and  protect 
the  pilgrims,  who  visited  it  in  infinite  numbers  from 
all  parts  of  Spain  and  Europe. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  holy  wars,  which 
lasted  two  hundred  years,  that  the  first  Moorish  empire, 
that  of  Cordova,  was  gradually  subdued  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  who  were  occasionally  aided  by  bands  of  crusa¬ 
ders  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Scotch  earl 
of  Douglass,  who  was  carrying  the  heart  of  King  Bruce 
10  Palestine,  fell  in  one  of  tnese  campaigns.  Alfonso  VI. 

conquered  all  the  country  ns  far  as  Madrid  ;  rebuilt  the 
towns  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  wars ;  made  the 
ancient  Gothic  capital,  Toledo,  an  nrchbishopric  ngain, 
and  formed  the  province  of  New  Castile.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  a  French  count,  who  received  from 
her  father  the  north  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry  ;  from 
which  time,  (A.  D.  1095^Spain  and  Portugal  may  be 
considered  as  separate  countries. 

Ferdinand  III.  completed  the  conquest  of  Cordova, 

(A.  D.  1248,)  leaving  only  Grenada  to  the  Moors.  The 
beautiful  capital,  Cordova,  was  destroyed  during  the 
siege :  nothing  of  its  ancient  grandeur  remains  but 
the  splendid  mosque,  which  is  now  a  Catholic  church. 
The  many  noble  qualities  of  Ferdinand  111.  were  stained 
with  cruelty  and  bigotry.  Multitudes  of  Jews  were 
burnt  alive  in  his  reign,  and  even  by  his  own  hand, 
lie  founded  the  University  of  Salamanca,  instituted  a 
parliament  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  made  a  code, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  laws  of  Spain. 

His  court  was  famous  for  the  splendor  of  its  tourna¬ 
ments  :  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  Edward  I.  was  cap¬ 
tivated  by  the  graces  of  the  princess,  Eleanor,  whom 
he  made  queen  of  England,  and  w  here  she  introduced 
some  of  the  elegant  Moorish  fashions. 

Among  the  more  noted  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  ensuing 
period,  we  may  name  Alfonso  A'.,  celebrated  for  his 
learning;  Alfonso  XI.,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  his  time  ;  Pedro  the  Cruel,  to  whom  Edward  111.  ol 
England  betrothed  his  daughter, —  though  she  died  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  marriage.  Pedro  married  Blanche  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  whom  he  imprisoned,  and,  it  is  supposed,  poisoned 
he  was  guilty  of  many  other  murders.  John  I.  admitted 
four  commoners  to  the  council  of  the  state;  such  was 
the  increasing  consequence  of  the  middle  classes. 
Henry  III.,  returning  hungry  from  the  chase,  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  his  supper  till  the  game  he  had 
killed  was  cooked,  as  the  tradespeople  would  not 
trust  his  steward.  Angry  at  this,  when  told  that  his 
nobles  were  feasting  sumptuously  with  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  he  personally  satisfied  himself  of  the  fact 
by  gaining  clandestine  admittance  to  the  table.  He 
then  feigned  a  dangerous  illness,  the  report  of  which 
brought  all  his  nobles  and  the  archbishop  to  the  palace, 
where  they  were  reproached  with  their  peculations  and 
detained  in  custody  till  they  had  given  back  to  the 
crown  their  ill-gotten  lands  and  fortresses. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  III.  ensued  a  period  f 
anarchy  and  misrule,  during  which  the  Holy  Brother¬ 
hood  was  instituted,  —  a  private  association  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  and  the  righting  of  the  wronged 
—  something  like  the  self-constituted  “Kcgulators” 
of  our  western  frontiers.  During  the  civil  wars, 
Henry  IV.  was  deposed  and  Alfonso  enthroned,  who, 
however,  died  suddenly,  and  Henry  was  restored,  on 
condition  that  he  named  for  his  successor  his  sister 
Isabella.  This  was  the  renowned  princess  who  mar¬ 
ried  Ferdinand,  heir  to  Aragon. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1474,  this  illustrious 
pair,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ascended  the  united 
throne  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  joint  sovereigns  ;  and 
thus  commenced  a  new  and  glorious  era  for  Spain, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  world.  Among  the  objects  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  eventful  reign,  were,  the  conquest  of 
Grenada,  bringing  all  Spain  under  one  monarch  ;  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus ;  clearing  the 
country  of  banditti,  by  demolishing  the  castles  that 
harbored  them  ;  the  curbing  of  the  tyranny  of  the  no- 
1  bles  *  revival.  w.:h  extcr.^-d  powers,  of  the  holy 
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brotherhood.  This  now  became  a  horse  patrol,  or 
mounted  and  armed  police,  who  brought  all  suspicious 
persons,  of  whatever  rank,  before  duly-appointed 
judges,  being  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  citizens. 
Finally,  the  Catalonian  barons  were  compelled,  during 
this  reign,  to  emancipate  their  serfs,  as  the  nobles  of 
the  other  provinces  had  done,  thus  mitigating  the  feudal 
I  vassalage. 

Queen  Isabella  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talent ; 
she  shared  the  government  equally  with  her  husband, 
was  amiable  in  domestic  life,  kind  to  her  subjects, 
always  prudent,  pious,  and  charitable.  Ferdinand  was 
equally  prudent,  but  not  so  liberal,  either  in  his  ideas 
or  his  actions.  They  were  both  strict  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  and  punished  crimes  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  persons.  That  magistrates  might  be  restrained 
from  malversation,  chief  judges,  called  corregidores, 
were  sent  round  to  every  town,  with  authority  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  their  conduct.  But  these  benefits  were  much 
counterbalanced  by  the  establishment  of  that  detestable 
tribunal,  the  Inquisition,  a  court  instituted  first  in  Spain, 
at  Seville,  in  1481,  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
iho  heretics — a  term  applied  to  the  Jews,  and 
others  not  Roman  Catholics.  This  all-pervading 
spiritual  tyranny  has  greatly  injured  the  Spanish 
character.  It  was  not  finally  abolished  till  A.  D.  1836. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  was  also  a 
miserable  policy,  which  deprived  the  state  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  industrious  members,  skilful  artisans, 
i  agriculturists,  and  merchants. 

Ferdinand  died  some  years  after  his  wife,  in  1516. 
After  her  death,  he  unjustly  invaded  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Navarre,  and  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  no  less  dishonest  and  dishonorable  means,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  noticed.  The  crown  devolved,  at  his 
death,  on  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  also  emperor  of 
Cermany.  After  his  election  to  the  latter  dignity, 
Charles  was  very  seldom  in  Spain,  but  left  its  adminis¬ 
tration  to  Cardinal  Adrian  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
taxes  for  wars  in  which  they  had  no  interest,  the 
Spaniards  revolted.  The  king  was,  therefore,  com¬ 
pelled  to  visit  Spain,  where,  however,  he  acted  with 
great  clemency.  One  day,  when  some  officious  person 
Dtfered  to  tell  him  where  one  of  those  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  was  concealed,  he  replied,  “  You  j 


had  better  tell  the  unfortunate  gentleman  where  1 
am.” 

Charles  abdicated  his  throne,  in  1558,  in  favor  of 
Philip  II.,  his  son,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary 
of  England.  He  reigned  from  A.  D.  1558  to  1598. 
Spain  was  now  at  the  culminating  point  of  her  pros¬ 
perity.  The  bigoted  Philip  hated  every  religion  but 
the  Catholic  ;  and  his  persecutions  of  his  Dutch  sub¬ 
jects  lost  him  Holland.  As  England  had  aided  the 
Dutch  in  achieving  their  independence,  and  was  also 
a  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  Philip  determined  to  in¬ 
vade  that  country.  For  this  purpose  he  made  immense 
preparations  ;  ail  Spain  resounded  for  years  with  the 
din  of  warlike  armaments,  and,  at  last,  a  fleet  put  to 
sea  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  boastingly 
called  the  Invincible  Armada.  But  part  of  it  was 
destroyed  by  storms,  and  part  defeated  by  the  English 
fleet ;  so  that  the  result  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to 
Spanish  pride. 

The  galling  oppression  of  this  gloomy  tyrant  aroused, 
about  the  same  time,  a  revolt  among  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Moors,  who  might  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  citizens  of  the  empire.  On 
Christmas  day,  1567,  these  Moriscoes,  or  Christianized 
Moors,  assisted  by  Moors  from  Africa,  suddenly  came 
forth  armed,  massacred  the  priests  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner,  then  the  magistrates,  and  next  vented  their 
fury  on  every  Christian  they  met.  A  civil  war  ensued 
of  unequalled  atrocity  on  both  sides,  which  ended  in 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Moriscoes,  who 
were  compelled  to  scatter  themselves  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  were  soon  lost  among  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation. 

Philip  II.  succeeded,  in  default  of  other  heirs,  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  in  1583,  and  to  all  her  colonial 
possessions.  He  thus  became  the  most  powerful  mon¬ 
arch  of  his  age.  But  his  Portuguese  subjects  haled 
the  government  of  Spain.  The  Philippine  Islands 
were  colonized  with  Spaniards  during  this  reign. 
Philip  II.  was  the  first  Spanish  sovereign  who  made 
Madrid  his  capital.  At  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  city  he  built  the  famous  palace  of  the  Escu- 
rial,  the  model  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  grid¬ 
iron  on  which  St.  Bartholomew  was  martyred.  It  has 
eighty  staircases,  seventy-three  fountains,  eighteen 
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hundred  and  sixty  rooms,  eight  organs,  and  twelve 
thousand  windows  and  doors. 

Philip  III.  ordered  all  the  Christian  Moors  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  thirty  days,  and  to  carry  nothing  with 
them.  During  the  enforcement  of  this  cruel  edict, 
six  hundred  thousand  industrious  citizens  were  driven 
out  penniless  —  an  irremediable  loss,  and  followed  by 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  country  which  thus  acted  so 
unnatural  a  part  to  her  children.  Commerce,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  manufactures  retrograded,  till,  from  being 
the  foremost  nation  of  Europe,  Spain  is  now  ranked 
among  the  most  impotent.  Philip  IV.  lost  Portugal, 
which  asserted  its  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  king. 

Charles  II. ,  a  weak  prince,  ruled  by  his  ministers 
and  bishops,  succeeded  in  1665.  At  bis  death,  in 
1700,  occurred  the  ruinous  war  of  the  “  Succession,”  die 
two  claimants  of  the  throne  being  Philip,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  nominated  by  Charles  II.,  and  Charles, 
archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  granddaughter  of 
Philip  III.  The  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  some 
of  the  Italian  states  sided  with  the  archduke.  During 
this  contest  the  English  took  Gibraltar  from  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  Holland  passed  to  Austria.  When  the 
archduke  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  he 
gave  up  his  claim,  and  Philip  V.  ascended  the  Spanish 
tlirone.  He  was  the  first  monarch  of  Spain  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  a  very  arbitrary"  prince. 

Ferdinand  VI.  succeeded  in  1746,  and  reigned 
thirteen  years,  leaving  the  throne,  at  his  death,  to  his 
brother  Charles,  king  of  Naples,  who  gave  up  that 
crown  on  ascending  the  Spanish  throne  as  Charles  III. 

The  only  event  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  his 
reign  was  a  riot  at  Madrid  on  account  of  a  decree  — 
designed  to  prevent  assassinations  —  against  large  hats 
and  cloaks.  The  order  was  so  offensive  to  the  people, 
that  it  was  countermanded.  The  Jesuits,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  instigated  the  riot,  were  banished 
from  Spain,  three  hours  only  being  given  them  to  get 
readv.  They  afterward  received  from  the  Spanish 
government  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  in  Italy, 
where,  at  first,  they  had  been  refused  admittance. 
The  king  also  put  a  stop  to  the  autos  da  fe ,  or  burning 
of  heretics,  by  the  Inquisition,  and  colonized  the  Sierra 
Morena,*  hitherto  a  barren  waste  of  heath  and  forest, 
although  in  the  middle  of  the  country. 

In  1789,  Charles  IV.  came  to  the  throne.  Just 
after  his  accession,  the  French  revolution  occurred  ; 
and  the  king,  obliged  to  side  with  the  French  repub¬ 
licans,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  England.  The 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  defeated, 
off  Trafalgar,  by  the  British  fleet,  under  Nelson, 
A.  D.  1805,  the  year  after  Napoleon  became  emperor. 
Spain  was  now  much  declined  from  her  former  power, 
and  her  armies  were  neither  so  brave  nor  so  well 
officered  and  disciplined  as  they  once  were.  Bonaparte 
expected  little  opposition  in  his  views  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment  from  Charles,  who  was  a  weak  monarch. 

In  1808,  it  was  rumored  that  the  French  had  entered 
Spain,  and  that  the  royal  family  intended  to  follow 
the  recent  example  of  Portugal,  and  emigrate  to 
America.  Godoy,  called  Prince  of  Peace,  from  hav¬ 
ing  negotiated  the  peace  with  France,  supposed  to 

•  Poor  peasant*  of  Germany  were  induced  to  settle  here 
by  grants  to  each  settler  of  land,  freo  of  rent,  for  ten  years, 
a  cottage  and  bakehouse,  seed,  farming  tools,  ten  cows,  an 
ass,  some  pigs,  and  some  poultry.  These  settlements  are 
now  the  neatest  and  most  prosperous  villages  in  Spain. 


have  advised  the  step,  was  mobbed,  and  fled  ;  the 
people  thronged  the  roads  to  prevent  the  royal  family 
from  quitting  the  country.  The  disturbances  increased,  ' 
and  the  king  became  so  alarmed,  that  he  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  son,  Ferdinand  VII.  Father  and  son 
now  set  ofl’,  with  a  French  guard,  to  meet  Napoleon 
at  Bayonne,  and  Madrid  was  taken  possession  of  by 
French  troops.  At  Bayonne,  Charles  and  Ferdinand 
were  compelled  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  which  Napoleon  immediately  conferred  on  his 
brother  Joseph. 

The  Spanish  patriots  obtained  troops  and  aid  from 
England;  and  now  ensued  the  “  Peninsular  War,”  one 
of  the  most  bloody  and  romantic  on  record.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  now  duke  of  Wellington,  commanded  the 
English  forces  during  the  first  and  lust  part  of  this 
conflict,  which  resulted,  in  18 1 14,  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  country.  Battles  were  fought  in 
every  province ;  the  towns  were  besieged,  the  villages 
set  on  fire ;  the  cities  were  plundered,  and  the 
people  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  Thousands  must  have  perished  from 
want,  had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  the  clergy, 
who,  during  this  period  of  distress,  exerted  themselves 
in  the  most  benevolent  manner  to  relieve  the  wants  ol 
the  sufferers. 

Ferdinand  was  released  by  Napoleon,  and  hastened 
to  reoccupy  his  throne ;  but,  in  his  attempts  tc 
restore  the  old  order  of  things,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
great  mischief.  These  have  been  producing  an 
ample  harvest  of  public  and  private  injustice,  revo¬ 
lutions,  massacres,  and  assassinations,  up  to  the  present 
time.  Napoleon  had  abolished  the  Inquisition,  thrown 
open  the  monasteries,  set  the  monks  to  productive 
labors,  sold  the  church  lands,  and  suppressed  all  re¬ 
mains  of  the  oppressive  feudal  system  ;  so*  that  the 
peasantry  were  no  longer  vassals  to  the  great  land¬ 
holders,  but  were  at  liberty  to  Establish  inns,  mills, 
bakehouses,  and  fisheries  for  their  own  profit,  instead 
of  that  of  their  proud  and  indolent  lords.  The  Cortes 
passed  certain  laws,  called  the  Constitution  of  the 
Cortes  of  1812,  which  were  very  advantageous  to  the 
people.  These  the  king  not  only  refused  to  sanction, 
but  imprisoned  or  exiled  many  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  Cortes ;  he  also  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  by  appointing  a  censorship.  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  republics  soon  declared  their  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Spain  ;  and  only  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  ! 
Canaries,  Philippines,  and  a  few  places  of  less  impor¬ 
tance,  are  now  left  to  the  empire  out  of  all  her  vast 
foreign  possessions. 

Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  18113,  leaving  an  infunl 
daughter  but  three  years  of  age,  the  present  queen, 
Isabella  II.,  whose  mother,  Queen  Christina,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority. 
Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Ferdinand,  claimed  the  crown 
on  the  ground  of  the  salic  law,  which  excluded  ( 
females  from  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  ; 
has  reduced  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  disorgan¬ 
izing  und  demoralizing  society  to  a  frightful  extent. 
The  clergy  and  the  North  supported  Don  Curios;  Madrid 
and  the  South,  Isabella.  In  1836,  the  constitution  of 
the  Cortes  was  restored  by  the  queen  regent,  the  reli¬ 
gious  orders  were  suppressed,  and  the  Spaniards  now 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom. 

In  1840,  four  regents  were  appointed,  of  whom 
Espartero  was  at  the  head,  and  Queen  Christina  re¬ 
tired  to  Italy.  The  liberal  and  energetic  govemmeu'. 
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of  the  regents  lias  quieted  the  country.  In  the  year 
184(5,  Queen  Isabella  was  married  to  the  Sicilian  prince 
of  Trapani,  and  her  youngest  sister,  the  infanta,  to 
the  duke  of  Montpensicr,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  then 
king  of  France.  Occasional  disturbances  from  fac¬ 
tions,  instigated  by  Don  Carlos,  have  occurred  ;  but, 
under  the  government  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  country 
seems  to  be  recovering  from  the  miseries  which  have 
so  long  alllictcd  it.  We  subjoin  below  a  list  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  from  the  Gothic  kings  to  the 
present  day.* 


CHATTER  CCCLXXXV. 

General  Views  —  Spanish  Character  —  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Laws  —  Power  —  Religion  — 
Language  and  Literature. 

To  the  early  writers  of  Greece,  Spain  was  the  land 
of  romance  and  fable.  It  has  continued  to  be,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  a  fairy  land  of  polite  literature. 
Secluded  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  position,  and 
connected,  by  wonderful  events,  with  Africa  and  the 
Orientals,  it  has  never  been  a  great  thoroughfare  for 


the  commerce  of  European  ideas,  but  has  maintained 
a  peculiar  character,  combining  traits  of  both  the  Ori¬ 
ental  and  Occidental  mind.  The  internal  capabilities  of 
Spain  are  immense.  Her  soil,  climate,  ports,  and 
people  —  every  thing  offers  a  foundation  for  greatness. 
Her  children  are  distinguished  for  their  chivalrous 
qualities,  their  pride,  their  scorn  of  sordid  views,  their 
sense  of  honor,  their  capacity  for  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments,  their  inflexible  virtues. 

Intrusted  with  powers  bounded  by  precedent,  or  by 
conscience  alone,  —  powers  which,  in  other  hands, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  community,  —  the 
kings  of  Spain,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  have 
not  been  tyrants.  Her  nobility  and  gentry  are  not 
more  distinguished  for  illustrious  descent  than  for 
unsullied  honor  and  boundless  generosity.  Many  of 
her  ecclesiastics,  excepting  the  useless  and  profligate 
friars,  —  her  secular  priests  especially,  —  would  honora¬ 
bly  sustain  a  comparison  in  learning  with  those  of  any 
country,  and  have  generally  been  not  only  patriots,  but 
often  among  the  foremost  defenders  of  popular  rights, 
as  understood  by  monarchists.  Her  citizens,  even  her 
rustics,  are  distinguished  for  native  intelligence,  for  an 
honest  hereditary  pride,  for  the  virtues  of  hospitality, 
of  simplicity,  of  sincerity,  in  a  degree  almost  without 
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Vandalic  Kings. 
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Date  of  Accession 
A.  D. 

411.  Ataulphus. 

415.  Sigeric,  (a  few  days.) 

415.  Wallia. 

420.  Thcodored. 

451.  Thorismund. 

4  >2.  Theodoric  I. 

466.  Euric. 

48.3.  Alaric. 

5  Ki.  Gcsaleic. 

611.  Theodoric  II. 

522.  A’me-ic. 

531.  Theudis. 

548.  Theudisel. 

549.  Anilan. 

554.  Athanagild  I. 

567.  Liuva  I. 

570.  Lcovigild. 

587.  ltecared  I. 

601.  Liuva  II. 

603.  Witteric. 

610.  Gundemar. 

612.  Riscbert. 

ltecared  II.,  three  months. 
621.  Swintila. 

831.  Sisenand. 

636.  Cliintila. 

640.  Tulga. 

642.  Chindaswind. 

640.  Receswind. 

672.  Wamba. 

68').  Krvigur. 

637.  Egica. 

701  Witiza. 

709.  Roderic. 

711.  Theodomir. 

743.  Athanagild  II.,  in  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  tributary  to  Moors. 

Sukvic  Kings. 

400.  Herinenric. 

438.  Rechila. 

448.  Itechiariua. 

457.  Maldras. 

460.  Frumarins. 

464.  Remismund.  This  was  the 
last  independent  king ; 
beside*,  are 

550.  Carriaric. 

559.  Theodomir. 

560.  Mir. 

582.  Eborie. 

583.  Andeca.  lie  was  de¬ 

throned  by  Leovigild.who 
destroyed  the  Suevic  gov¬ 
ernment  in  584. 


409.  Gunderic. 

425.  Genseric.  He  passed  to 
Africa  with  his  whole 
nation. 

Moorish  Sovereigns. 

Emirs. 

711.  Tarik,  Musa. 

714.  Abdelasis. 

715.  Avub,  Alhaur. 

721.  Alsama. 

722.  Abderahman. 

724.  Ambisa. 

726.  Ilodeira,  Yahia. 

727.  Othman,  Hodeira  ben  Al- 

liaus,  Alhaitam. 

728.  Mohammed. 

729.  Abderahman.  (2d  time.) 
733.  Abdelmelic. 

736.  Ocba. 

741.  Abdelmelic.  (2d  time.) 

742.  Baleg,  Thalaba. 

743.  Husam. 

744.  Thueba. 

746.  Yussuf. 

I 

Kings. 

755.  Abderahman  I.  ben  Moa- 
wyah. 

787.  Hixem  I! 

796.  Alhakem  I. 

821.  Abderahman  II. 

852.  Mohammed  I. 

886.  Almondhir. 

888.  Abdalla. 

912.  Abderahman  III. 

961.  Alhakem  II. 

976.  Ilixem  II. 

1012.  Suleyman. 

1015.  Ali. 

1017.  Abderahman  IV. 

1018.  Alcassim. 

1023.  Abderahman  V.,  Moham¬ 
med  II. 

1026.  Hixem  III. 

Reguli  of  Cordova. 

1031.  Gehwar. 

1044.  Mohammed  ben  Gehwar. 
1060.  Mohammed  Almoatedcd. 
1069.  Mohammed  Almostadir. 

Almoravide  Dynasty.  (African.) 
1094.  Jusef. 

1107.  Ali. 

1144.  Taxfin. 
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Almohade  Dynasty.  (African.) 
1147.  Abdelmumen. 

1163.  Jusef. 

1178.  Yacub. 

1199.  Mohammed. 

1213.  Abu  Yacub. 

1223.  Abulmelic,  Abdelwahid. 
1225.  Almamon,  Abu  Ali. 

Kings  of  Grenada. 

1238.  Mohammed  I. 

1273.  Mohammed  II. 

1302.  Mohammed  III. 

1309.  Nassir. 

1313.  Ismail. 

1325.  Mohammed  IV. 

1333.  Jusef  1. 

1354.  Mohammed  V. 

1359.  Ismail  II. 

1360.  Abu  Said. 

1391.  Jusef  II. 

1396.  Mohammed  VI. 

1408.  Jusef  III. 

1423.  Mohammed  VII. 

1427.  Mohammed  VIII. 

1429.  Mohammed  VII.,  (re¬ 
stored.) 

1432.  J-usef  IV.,  Mohammed 
VII.,  (restored.) 

1445.  Mohammed  IX. 

1454.  Mohammed  X. 

1463.  Mulev  Ali. 

1483.  Abu  Abdalla. 

1484.  Abdalla  el  Zagal. 

Christian  Kinoh. 

Of  the  Asturias  and  Leon. 

718.  Pelavo,  of  the  Gothic 
royal  family. 

737.  Favila. 

739.  Alfonso  I. 

757.  Fruela  I. 

768.  Aurelio. 

774.  Mauregatn. 

788.  Bermudo  I. 

791.  Alfonso  II. 

842.  Ramiro  I. 

850.  Ordono  I. 

866.  Alfonso  III. 

910.  Garcia. 

914.  Ordono  II. 

923.  Fruela  II. 

925.  Alfonso  IV. 

930.  Ramiro  II. 

950.  Ordono  III. 

955.  Sancho  I 


967.  Ramiro  III. 

982.  Bermudo  II. 

999.  Alfonso  V. 

1027.  Bermudo  III. 

Kings  of  Castile. 

1026.  Sancho  I.,  (king  of  Na¬ 
varre  also.) 

1035.  Fernando  I.,  (also  king 
of  Leon.) 

1065.  Sancho  II. 

1072.  Alfonso  VI. 

1109.  Urraca,  queen,  and  hei 
husband  Alfonso  VII. 
of  Leon. 

1126.  Alfonso  II.,  (emperor.) 

1157.  Sancho  III. 

1158.  Alfonso  III. 

1214.  Enrique  I.  (Henry.) 
1217.  Fernando  III. 

1230.  Also  king  of  Leon. 

Kings  of  Leon  and  Castile. 
1252.  Alfonso  X. 

1284.  Sancho  IV. 

1295.  Fernando  IV. 

1312.  Alfonso  XI. 

1350.  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

1369.  Enrique  II. 

1379.  Juan  I. 

1390.  Enrique  III. 

1406.  Juan  II. 

1454.  Enrique  IV. 

1474.  Isabel  and  her  husband, 
Fernando  V.,  who  was, 
in 

1479,  Fernando  II.  of  Aragon. 
1504.  Juana  and  Philip  I 
(Austrian.) 

1512.  Navarre  united  to  Castile. 
1516.  Aragon  united  to  Castile. 

Spanish  Sovereigns. 
Atistrian  Dynasty. 

1516.  Carlos  I.,  (Charles  V.,  em 
peror.) 

1556,  Philip  II. 

1598.  Philip  III. 

1621.  Philip  IV. 

1665.  Carlos  II.  (Charles.) 

Bourbon  Dynasty. 

1700.  Philip  V. 

1746.  Fernando  VI. 

1759.  Carlos  III. 

1789.  Carlos  IV. 

1833.  Isabella  II. 
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example.  The  character  of  the  lower  classes  is,  how¬ 
ever,  demoralized  by  the  great  prevalence  of  the  lawless 
habits  of  the  smuggler,  who  plies  his  adventurous  em¬ 
ployment  in  almost  every  part  of  Spain. 


Spanish  Smugglers. 


Though  composed  of  many  mingled  races,  there  is 
yet  a  degree  of  unity  in  the  Spanish  character,  the 
general  traits  of  which  we  have  enumerated.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  this  unity,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  several 
provinces.  Every  where  the  character  is  strongly 
marked  ;  but  its  shades  are  said  to  differ,  in  compari¬ 
son,  between  different  portions  of  the  same  nation,  more 
than  those  of  some  separate  kingdoms  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  the  low  state  of  industry, 
natural  barriers  and  want  of  roads,  all  preventing  that 
freedom  and  frequency  of  intercourse  which  give 
uniformity  of  character  to  nations  differently  situated. 
The  more  unfavorable  peculiarities  of  disposition  in 
the  several  regions  of  Spain  have  been  thus  graphically 
described.  The  Biscayans  are  haughty,  irascible,  and 
passionate  ;  the  Galicians  are  melancholy  and  unsocial, 
but  industrious  and  brave ;  the  Catalonians  are  impet¬ 
uous  and  indocile,  but  energetic  and  indefatigable  ;  the 
Aragonese  are  devoted  to  their  country,  and  attached 
to  their  ancient  customs ;  the  Castilians  are  grave  and 
proud  ;  the  Estremadurans,  insolent  and  vain  ;  the 
Andalusians,  arrogant ;  the  Murcians,  dull ;  the  Valen- 
cians,  gay. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Spanish  character.  In 
its  leading  traits,  it  is  noble  and  lofty ;  but,  unhappily, 
pervading  ignorance  and  poverty,  the  result  of  Contin¬ 
ued  political  and  religious  oppression,  have  debased  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  government  upon  the  national  spirit,  that,  for  several 
centuries,  Spain  has  been  a  feeble  und  insignificant 
power  in  the  great  balance  of  Europe. 

The  present  government  is  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy,  and  gives  hope  of  restoring  Spain  to  its  proper 
place  among  the  nations.  Under  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion,  essentially  that  of  1812,  no  one  can  be  impris¬ 
oned  without  a  fair  trial ;  property  cannot  be  confis¬ 
cated  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  the  taxes  are  so 
regulated,  that  all  persons  contribute  in  proportion  to 


their  means  ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  established 
and  men  of  merit  are  eligible  to  any  honorable  em¬ 
ployments,  although  they  may  not  be  of  noble  birth. 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  are  elected  every  three 
years,  and  the  Cortes,  composed  of  the  nobility,  higher 
clergy,  and  these  deputies,  meets  regularly  once  a 
year. 

The  Cortes  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  Spain.  The 
first  mention  of  deputies  of  the  people  is  in  the  Cortes 
of  Leon,  A.  I).  1188,  and  of  Castile,  the  same  year. 
Thus,  at  the  convocation  of  the  states  at  Burgos,  forty- 
eight  towns  were  represented  bv  deputies  se  lected  bv 
lot.  Popular  representation,  therefore,  existed  in  Spain 
I  a  half  century  earlier  than  in  Germany  or  England. 
Assemblies  of  the  Cortes  were  very  frequent  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  IV.  Deputies  oi’  thirty-two  towns 
fraternized,  in  1295,  in  defence  of  popular  rights 
against  brute  force  ;  and,  in  1315,  the  nobles  and  dep¬ 
uties  from  a  hundred  communities  confederated  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  the  Cortes  was  ineffectual  to  sup¬ 
press  the  flagrant  disorders  of  the  times,  which  could 
only  be  quieted  by  the  consolidation  of  the  roval  powei 
in  the  hands  of  Alfonso  XI.  lie  exchanged  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  for  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  further  the 
growth  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  was  “  in  an 
especial  degree  the  work  of  accident,”  —  the  natural 
growth  of  time  and  circumstances.  We  can  only  re¬ 
mark  that  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  brightest 
period  of  municipal  glory  and  of  popular  representa 
tion.  But  even  then  the  representation  was  very  irr 
perfect ;  and,  in  the  next  century,  after  being  confined 
to  eighteen  cities,  the  Cortes  became  a  mere  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  sovereign,  for  registering  the  royal  de¬ 
crees  and  raising  supplies,  like  the  present  Russian 
senate.  It  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

The  office  of  Justiza  was  another  peculiarly  Spanish 
institution.  By  the  ancient  constitution  of  Aragon,  the 
person  of  him  who  held  this  was  sacred,  and  his  juris 
diction  was  almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  arbiter  in  the  Inst  resort ;  it 
was  even  his  prerogative  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the 
king.  He  combined  the  offices  of  the  Athenian  ephori 
and  the  Roman  tribunes.  A  succession  of  able  men 
gave  dignity  and  stabiluv  to  the  office.  The  Justiza, 
therefore,  became  of  great  use  ns  an  arbiter  between 
king,  nobles,  and  people,  liege  and  vassal,  the  weak  and 
the  powerful,  the  state  and  the  individual.  But  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  extent  of  this  officer’s  authority  is  much  disputed. 

The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Spain  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Its  priests  and  friars  we  have  already  char¬ 
acterized,  as  also  that  frightful  instrument  of  spiritual 
tyranny,  the  Inquisition.  The  Spaniard  seems  more 
naturally  religious  than  most  nations,  and  Spain  1ms 
generally  been  the  paradise  of  priests.  Ecclesiastics 
have  accumulated  enormous  estates ;  and,  though 
much  of  the  church  property  has  passed  to  other  hands, 
the  revenues  of  some  of  the  sees  are  still  extravagant. 
Pilgrimages  and  processions  have  been  and  are  favor¬ 
ite  modes  for  the  manifestation  of  devotion.  Many 
religious  orders  have  been  instituted  in  this  devout 
country,  among  which  none  wns  more  noble  and  god¬ 
like  in  its  object  than  that  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  fot 
the  Redemption  of  Christian  Captives,  founded  in 
1 198.  In  forty  years,  it  numbered  six  hundred  houses, 
all  engaged  in  freeing  captives  from  the  miseries  of 
slavery  —  the  usual  fortune  of  the  vanquished  iu  war 
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A  system  of  popular  education  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  in  Spain.  But,  though  there  has  been  a  great 
deficiency  of  schools  for  the  people,  the  universities 
of  Spain  have  been  famous  in  past  ages,  and  an  atten- 
t  on  to  popular  education  is  on  the  increase.  Little 
progress,  however,  is  to  he  expected,  so  long  as  reli¬ 
gious  despotism  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society. 

I  he  Spanish  language  is  remarkable  for  dignity  and 
melodiousness.  1  is  formed  of  Latin,  Gothic,  and  the 
tongues  of  primeval  Spain,  with  copious  additions  from 
:hc  Arabic.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  teach¬ 
ers  of  Latin  were  procured  from  Spain,  to  teach  that 
language  in  Italy.  The  sixteenth  century  was  the 
Augustan  age  of  Spanish  literature.  Cervantes,  Cal- 
dcron,  Lope  dc  Vega,  Ercilla,  Quevedo,  are  some  of 
its  great  names.  The  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes  had 
•-ire  it  effect  in  moulding  his  own  age,  and  is  still  read 


Cervante*. 

an  l  admired.  Lope  de  Vega  is  a  dramatist  of  incred¬ 
ible  fecundity,  and,  with  Calderon,  is  remarkable  for 
brilliant  poetical  language  and  fertility  of  invention. 
The  Araucaria,  an  epic  poem  of  Ercilla,  celebrating 
the  Spanish  contest  with  the  indomitable  Araucanians 
of  South  America,  still  holds  its  place  among  the  few 
epics  that  are  read.  Spanish  writers,  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  arc  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  here  even 
to  name  those  of  merit  in  each.  Their  works  com¬ 
mence  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Castilian  language,  the  standard  of 
the  Spanish,  took  a  permanent  form.  The  earliest 
Spanish  composition  extant  is  the  poem  of  the  Cid, 
which  dates  about  A.  D.  1*200. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  political  power  of  Spain 
at  the  present  moment.  It  would  depend  greatly  on 
the  universality  and  depth  of  the  sentiment  that  called 
her  energies  into  action.  Her  cities,  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  national  power,  are  reviving,  and  begin  to 
resume  a  flourishing  aspect,  denoting  that  her  moneyed 
ability  is  increasing.  The  principal  of  these  aro  interest¬ 


ing  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Madrid  was  founded 
in  the  midst  of  an  arid  country,  and  Philip  II.  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not  mak¬ 
ing  Lisbon  his  capital,  instead.  The  city,  though 
possessing  many  stately  edifices,  has  rather  a  gloomy 
air,  chiefly  from  the  long,  dead  walls  of  its  numerous 
convents.  It  numbers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  people.  Barcelona,  the  most  liberal  of  the  cities 
of  Spain,  has  one  or  two  fine  streets,  and  a  busy,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  liberty-loving  population,  mostly  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  the  Mediterranean  trade.  Cadiz,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  is  also  renowned 
for  its  freedom  of  thought  —  the  result  of  commerce 
and  enterprise.  It  long  held  the  monopoly  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  trade,  and  now  does  most  of  the  business  of  Spain 
upon  the  Atlantic.  Carthagena  is  at  present  of  lit¬ 
tle  consequence  ;  but  Malaga,  so  renowned  in  Moor¬ 
ish  story,  retains  much  commercial  importance,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  rich  vineyards  in  its  neighborhood. 
Toledo  figures  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Cordova, 
Seville,  and  Grenada,  are  famed  in  the  wars  with  the 
Moors.  These  are  still  flourishing  and  beautiful  cities, 
full  of  interesting  historical  associations.  Pampeluna 
and  Saragossa  have  added  to  their  ancient  warlike 


Gibraltar. 

renown  by  modern  deeds  of  heroism.  Gibraltar,  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world, 
has  a  town  below  it,  with  considerable  commerce. 
Both  fortress  and  town  belong  to  the  English.  Several 
seaports  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  enrich  the  frugal 
energetic,  and  industrious  people  in  that  quarter  by 
their  fisheries.  Wool,  silk,  olives,  grapes,  wines,  and 
soap,  are  the  chief  articles  of  produce  which  give 
activity  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Spain. 

This  misgoverned  country  has  been  exhausted  not 
only  by  foreign,  but  by  civil  war.  Yet  her  force 
may  be  only  slumbering.  The  former  glory  of  her 
people  denotes  a  strength  of  character  from  which, 
when  thoroughly  aroused,  great  things  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected.  Liberty,  —  freedom  of  body, 
will,  and  worship,  —  might  yet  give  to  Spain  a  glory 
infinitely  beyond  that  which  the  gold  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  produced. 

The  Spanish  navy  is  small ;  the  army  numbers 
ninety  thousand,  and  the  revenue  has  risen  to  thirty 
millions  per  annum.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  malign  influences,  civil,  social,  and  religious,  which 
have  so  long  operated  to  retard  the  due  development 
of  the  Spanish  race,  have  now,  in  a  great  measure 
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ceased,  and  that,  under  the  salutary  operation  of  her 
present  more  liberal  constitution,  —  perfected  as  we 
trust  it  may  be  by  future  modification,  —  Spain  mav 
become  something  worthy  of  herself —  proportion¬ 
ate,  in  happiness  and  grandeur,  to  the  high  natural 
endowments  of  her  people,  and  to  the  long  and  severe 
education  she  has  experienced. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXX VI. 

The  Gypsies — Their  Origin  and  History  — 
Their  Manners ,  Habits ,  and  Condition,  in 
various  Countries  —  General  Characteristics. 

Our  account  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  a  notice  of  that  remarkable  race,  the 
Gypsies,  who  have  long  existed  in  this  country,  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  arc  also 
found  in  several  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
accounts  we  have  of  those  of  Spain,  where  they  are 
said  to  number  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  individu¬ 
als,  are  most  complete. 


Every  where,  the  Gypsy  race  live  a  vagabond  life 
in  the  spirit  of  one  of  their  rude  songs:  — 

“  Too  much  rest  is  rust  ; 

There's  ever  cheer  in  changing ; 

Wc  lose  by  too  much  trust; 

Let's  be  up  and  ranging." 

They  generally  reside  in  tents,  which  they  pitch  in 
bye  places;  and,  when  the  resources  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  exhausted, — that  is,  when  every  henroost  they 
can  reach  is  robbed,  and  every  movable  thing  they 
can^stealthily  lay  hands  on  is  pilfered  ;  when  the  men 
have  jockeyed  all  who  will  deal  with  them  in  horses,  and 
prescribed  for  all  men  and  animals  who  will  be  doc¬ 
tored  by  them  ;  and  when  the  fortunes  of  all  the  silly 
people  of  the  vicinity  have  been  told  by  the  women, — 
the  vagrant  troop  suddenly  decamp  from  their  filthy 
lair,  greatly'  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity.  Though  probably  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  races  by  nature,  —  as  might  be  inferred  from 
!  the  beauty  of  their  infants  even  now,  —  yet  habitual 
exposure  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  biting  of 
the  frost,  and  the  pelting  of  the  rain  and  snow,  destroys 
their  beauty  at  an  early  age,  and  their  ugliness  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
loveliness  of  their  infancy. 


Itinrranl  Gyp, if*. 


For  a  period  of  more  than  four  hundred  ydhrs,  this 
singular  people  have  been  strolling,  with  little  change, 
over  Europe,  like  foreigners  and  strangers.  Their 
“  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  ”  them,  they  are  the  Ishmaelites  of  civilization. 
Africa  makes  them  no  blacker, nor  Europe  whiter;  they 
neither  leurn  to  be  lazy  in  Spain,  nor  diligent  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  they  neither  reverence  Christ  in  Christendom, 
nor  Mahomet  in  Turkey.  The  year  in  which  they 
first  made  their  appearance  in  Europe  is  nowhere 
recorded  ;  but  it  is  clear  they  did  not  originate  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Russia,  they  are  styled 
Zigani ;  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  Zingurri ;  in  Ger¬ 


many,  Zigeuner ;  and  in  Spain,  Zincali ,  supposed  to 
mean  blacks  of  Zend ,  or  India.  Indeed,  some  learned 
men  trace  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  River 
Indus,  and  suppose  them  to  have  been  Hindoos  of  a 
very  low  caste,  driven  from  their  native  country  by 
Tartar  invaders.  In  Spain,  they  are  also  called  Gita - 
nos ,  and  in  England,  Gypsies ,  from  a  general  belief 
that  they  were  originally  Egyptians.  The  French  call 
them  Bohemians,  as  they  first  attracted  attention  in 
Bohemia,  though  they  had  previously  been  long  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  remote  parts  of  Sclavonia.  In  theii  own 
language,  they  call  themselves  and  their  language 
Rotnmany ,  a  word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  The 
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unchangcahlencss  of  tlicir  manners 


Husbands.  The 
and  institutions  points  to  a  very  ancient  and  an  Oriental 
origin. 

In  1417,  they  arc  mentioned  near  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  next  year  in  Switzerland  ;  in  1422,  in  Italy, 
and,  a  few  years  after,  in  France  and  Spain.  They 
did  not  travel  in  a  single  body,  but  in  separate  hordes, 
each  having  its  leader,  sometimes  called  a  Count ,  as,  in 
England,  their  chief  is  still  called  King  of  the  beg¬ 
gars.  Others  gave  themselves  out  for  dukes  and 
kings  of  Lesser  Egypt.  People  believed  them  to  be 
Egyptians  and  pilgrims,  who  were  constrained  to  wan¬ 
der  on  some  religious  account.  The  Gypsies  told  fab¬ 
ulous  stories,  to  spread  this  belief,  and  these  were 
received  with  such  credulity,  that  they  were  every 
where  allowed  free  passage.  Even  in  Spain,  the 
Inquisition  overlooked  these  practical  pagans,  being, 
probably,  intent  on  hawking  at  richer,  and  therefore 
more  profitable  game.  In  Hungary,  too,  they  were  no 
less  free,  though  in  the  midst  of  slaves.  The  early 
golden  age  of  the  Gypsies,  alluded  to  above,  lasted 
half  a  century,  when  their  impostures  were  exposed, 
and  they  were  discovered  to  be  inveterate  vagabonds 
and  robbers  by  profession.  From  this  period,  they 
began  to  suffer  persecution. 

In  Russia,  the  Gypsies  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  place  they 
have  been  banished.  In  most  of  the  towns,  they  sup¬ 
port  themselves  by  trading  in  and  doctoring  horses ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  lead  an  unsettled  life  upon 
the  vast  grassy  plains,  which  afford  them  pasturage  for 
herds,  and  plenty  of  wild  game.  Fortune-telling  and  rob¬ 
bery  are  among  their  employments.  They  resist  cold  to 
a  wonderful  degree ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
them  encamped  in  the  midst  of  snow,  in  slight  canvas 
tents,  when  the  weather  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees 
below  zero.  But,  among  the  Gypsies  of  Moscow, 
there  are  many  who  inhabit  stately  houses,  go  abroad 
in  elegant  equipages,  intermarry  in  good  society,  and 
are  not  behind  the  higher  order  of  Russians,  either 
in  nppearance  or  mental  acquirements.  This  arises 
mostly  from  the  perfection  the  female  part  of  this  col¬ 
ony  have  acquired  in  the  vocal  art. 

In  Hungary,  the  habits  of  this  people  are  abomina¬ 
ble  ;  their  hovels  are  sinks  of  filth,  their  dress  is  rags, 
and  their  food  the  vilest  aliments.  Yet  no  people  are 
merrier.  They  sing  and  dance  perpetually,  and  play 
the  violin  with  great  skill.  They  are  addicted  to  horse¬ 
dealing,  and  are  likewise  tinkers  and  smiths  in  a  small 
way.  Thieving  and  fortune-telling  are  added  to  their 
occupations  in  this  country,  as  every  where  else. 
Napoleon  brought  several  of  them,  in  his  army,  from 
Hungary  into  Spain;  and  many  interesting  scenes 
ensued  between  them  and  their  compatriots,  the  Gita- 
nos,  who  were  astonished  at  the  proficiency  of  their 
brethren  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  thieving,  and  looked 
up  to  them,  consequently,  as  superior  beings. 

The  race  appeared  in  England  three  centuries  ago ; 
but  a  persecution,  aiming  at  their  extermination,  was 
raised  against  them  ;  and  the  gallows,  that  prominent 
characteristic  of  English  civilization,  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  Gypsy  carcasses.  But  these  days 
passed  by,  and  the  miserable  remnant  crept  forth 
from  the  secret  holes  where  they  had  burrowed,  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  and,  each  tribe  or  family  taking  a 
particular  circuit,  fairly  divided  the  land,  as  a  foraging 
ground,  among  them.  The  men  are  horse-jockeys, 
devoting  their  leisure  to  tinkering ;  they  are  always  to 


be  found  at  the  prize-fight  and  race-course.  The 
women  tell  fortunes.  Both  sexes  are  arrant  cheats 
and  thieves.  They  usually  pitch  their  tents  in  some 
green  lane,  or  on  the  side  of  a  common,  near  a  village, 
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under  the  shelter  of  a  high  bank,  trees,  or  a  hedge. 
The  English  Gypsies  are  the  handsomest  of  their  race  ; 
they  speak  English  with  fluency,  and,  in  their  gait  and 
demeanor,  have  the  ease  and  grace  of  the  free  sons 
of  the  wild. 

In  France,  the  police  have  nearly  rid  the  country 
of  them.  In  Italy,  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
two  nights  in  any  one  place.  They  are  scattered, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  over  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  Many  of  the  race  are  found  in  Turkey, 
especially  at  Constantinople,  where  the  females  fre¬ 
quently  enter  the  harems  of  women  of  rank,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  cure  children  of  the  “  evil  eye,”  and  to  interpret 
dreams.  They  also  appear  in  the  coffee-houses  as 
dancing-girls,  and  peddle  precious  stones,  and  some¬ 
times  poisons.  They  are  common  in  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Servia. 

The  Gypsies  of  Spain,  for  many  years  after  theii 
arrival  in  that  country,  made  no  change  in  the  usual 
vagabond  habits  of  the  race,  except  that  they  became, 
from  the  disordered  state  of  society  there,  even  more 
unprincipled,  reckless,  lawless,  and  mischievous,  than 
elsewhere.  They  were  often  in  league  with  the  con- 
trabandistas ,  or  smugglers.  A  large  band  of  them 
would  encamp  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  remote  village, 
scantily  peopled,  and  remain  there  till,  like  a  swarm 
of  locusts,  they  had  consumed  every  thing  they  could 
in  any  way  appropriate,  or  until  driven  off  by  the 
officers  of  justice.  Then  followed  a  hurried  march. 
The  women  and  children,  mounted  on  lean  but  spirited 
asses,  scoured  along  the  plains.  Ragged  and  savage¬ 
looking  men,  wielding  the  scourge  and  goad,  scam¬ 
pered  at  their  side  or  close  behind,  whilst  a  small 
party,  on  strong  horses,  armed  with  rusty  matchlocks 
and  sabres,  brought  up  the  rear,  threatening  the  distant 
foe,  and  now  and  then  saluting  them  with  a  hoarse 
blast  from  the  Gypsy  horn. 

“  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,”  says  a  recent  author 
“some  unfortunate  traveller,  mounted  on  a  handsome 
mule,  or  a  beast  of  some  vaiue,  meeting,  unarmed  and 
alone,  such  a  rabble  rout  at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  the 
wildest  part,  for  example,  of  La  Mancha.  We  will 
suppose  that  he  is  journeying  from  Seville  to  Madrid, 
and  that  he  has  left  behind  him  the  gloomy  and  horri¬ 
ble  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  His  bosom,  which. 


for  some  time  past,  has  been  contracted  with  dreadful 
forebodings,  is  beginning  to  expand  ;  his  blood,  which 
had  been  chilled  in  his  veins,  is  beginning  to  circulate 
warmly  and  freely;  he  is  fondly  anticipating  the  dis- 
!  tant  inn  and  savory  omelet.  The  sun  is  sinking  rap¬ 
idly  behind  the  wild  mountains  in  his  rear;  he  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  a  small  valley,  where  runs  a 
rivulet,  at  which  he  allows  his  tired  animal  to  drink  ; 
ne  is  about  to  ascend  the  side  of  a  hill ;  his  eyes  are 
turned  upward ;  suddenly  he  beholds  strange  and 
uncouth  forms  at  the  top  of  the  ascent ;  the  descending 
sun  slants  his  rays  upon  red  cloaks,  with  here  and 
there  a  turbaned  head,  or  long,  streaming  hair.  The 
traveller  hesitates ;  but,  reflecting  that  he  is  no  longer 
in  the  mountains,  and  that,  in  the  open  road,  there  is 
no  danger  of  banditti,  he  advances.  In  a  moment,  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  Gypsy  group,  and  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  halt.  Fiery  and  snakelike  eyes  are  turned  upon 
him,  full  of  intense  expression ;  he  hears  a  jabbering, 
in  a  language  unintelligible  to  his  ears.  At  length,  an 
ugly-looking  urchin  springs  from  the  crupper  of  a 
halting  mule,  and,  in  a  lisping  accent,  entreats  charity 
in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  traveller, 
with  a  faltering  hand,  produces  his  purse.  In  an 
instant,  a  huge,  knotted  club,  from  an  unseen  hand, 
strikes  him  headlong  from  his  mule.  Next  morning,  a 
naked  corpse,  smeared  with  blood  and  brains,  is  found 
upon  the  road  ;  and,  within  a  week,  a  simple  cross 
marks  the  spot,  and  records  the  event,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Spain.  Such  are  the  anecdotes  related 
by  the  Spanish  writers  of  these  people.” 

The  Spanish  Gypsies  have,  however,  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree,  renounced  their  wandering  life.  They 
have  insensibly  become  more  civilized  by  residence  in 


towns  :  mental  culture  is  not  entirely  neglected,  and  , 
their  education  and  acquirements  are  said  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  lower  classes  ol 
Spaniards.  Nor  during  the  wide-spread  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  society  consequent  upon  the  ferocious  civil 
wars  in  which  the  peninsula  has  been  so  frequently 
involved,  have  these  settled  Gypsies  returned  to  the 
usual  roving  and  marauding  habits  of  their  people. 

Among  the  characteristics  common  to  the  Gipsy 
race  in  general,  beside  those  of  rejecting  agriculture 
and  regular  service  of  every  kind,  filthiness,'  jockey¬ 
ing,  pilfering,  iron-working,  tinkering,  and  fortune- 
telling,  already  enumerated,  —  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  have  many  Oriental  notions,  are  strongly 
attached  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  life  and 
modes  of  thinking,  are  destitute  of  the  Christian  ideas 
of  morality  except  in  regard  to  female  chastity,  and  live 
as  atheists  without  worship  or  a  belief  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  They  invariably  preserve  every 
custom  or  fancy  which  has  once  been  current  i 
among  them,  be  it  ever  so  noxious  or  absurd,  while 
any  affection  which  has  once  predominated  in  their 
minds,  retains  its  dominion  for  ages.  Their  marriage  <j 
festivals  are  boisterous,  bizarre,  and  often  ruinously 
extravagant.  The  themes  of  their  rude  poetry,  which 
generally  consists  of  single  verses,  scraps,  or  catches, 
are,  of  course,  the  various  incidents  of  Gypsy  life,  | 
cattle-stealing,  prison  adventures,  assassination,  revenge,  , 
&c.  Amongst  these  effusions  are  sometimes  found 
tender  and  beautiful  thoughts ;  but  they  are  few  and  ; 
far  between,  like  the  occasional  flower  or  shrub  adorn¬ 
ing  the  rugged  crags  and  gloomy  dens  in  which  most 
of  the  race  love  to  harbor. 
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C  It  A  r  T  E 11  CCCLXXX  V  II . 

Origin  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy — Its 
most  renowned  Kings  —  Flourishing  Period 
—  Decline  —  Present  Condition  —  General 
Vicios. 

Portugal  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula :  it  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  broad.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  face  of  the  country,  and  products,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Spain.  The  Tagus  is  the  principal  river. 
Lisbon,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  its  northern  bank, 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  following  are  the  polit¬ 
ical  divisions  of  the  country  :  — 


Provinces. 

Population. 

_  872,400 . 

Chief  Cities. 

Tras-os-Montes,  .... 

Bcira,  Upper,  . 

“  Lower, . 

Estrcmadura,  . 

Alcntejo,  . 

Algarve,  . 

Population  of  Portugal, . .  3,550,150 

The  commercial  enterprise  of  Portugal  formerly 
gave  her  rich  colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  : 
at  present,  these  are  reduced  to  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
Cape  Verd,  and  Guinea  islands,  Angola  and  Mozam¬ 
bique  in  Africa,  and  Goa,  Dilli,  Macao,  <Scc.,  in  Asia. 

As  Portugal,  geographically  considered,  is  but  an 


appendage  to  Spain,  so  in  its  history  it  is  blended  with 
that  country  till  the  eleventh  century.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Lusitania ;  its  modern  name  of  Portugal 
was  derived  from  Oporto ,  one  of  its  principal  towns. 
The  history  of  the  country,  while  a  portion  of  Spain, 
will  be  found  in  our  account  of  that  kingdom.  The 
history  of  Portugal,  as  an  independent  state,  will  now 
be  given. 

The  government  of  Portugal  from  the  Minho  to  the 
Tagus,  and  the  right  of  conquering  as  far  ns  the  Gun- 
diana,  were  conferred,  A.  D.  1095,  by  Alonso  VI. 
of  Castile,  on  Henri  of  Besanjion,  who  in  10?*.i  had 
married  the  king’s  illegitimate  daughter  Teresa. 
Whether  this  territory  was  given  in  full  sovereignty, 
or  merely  as  a  feudal  fief,  is  much  disputed  :  the  latter 
is  most  likely.*  The  administration  of  Ilenri,  or 

*  For  three  centuries,  most  of  Northern  Fort 
been  subject  to  local  governors,  dependent  on  the  counts 
of  Galicia;  yet  the  Mahometans  sometimes  seized  on  the  i 
strong  fortresses,  and  kept  possession  of  them  as  long  as  thev 
could.  Thus  Coimbra,  Viseu,  and  Lamego,  which  had  been 
reduced  by  Alfonso  I.  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
recovered,  in  997,  by  the  great  Almanzor.  In  1027,  King  Al¬ 
fonso  V.  of  Leon  fell  before  Viseu,  the  siege  of  which  was 
in  consequence  abandoned;  but,  in  1057, both  it  and  Lamego 
were  recovered  by  his  son-in-law  Ferdinand  I.,  and  Coim¬ 
bra  the  following  year.  In  1093,  bantarem,  Lisbon,  and 
Cintra  wore  reduced  by  Alfonso  VI.,  the  famous  conqueror 
of  Toledo,  whose  arms  were  generally  so  successful  against 
the  misbelievers.  As  these  conquests  were  continua'lv 
exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Almoravidcs,  they  were 
disposed  of  in  1095,  as  stated  in  the  text.  Li 
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Count  Ilenrique ,  as  he  was  called,  was  vigorous,  and 
liis  triumphs  over  the  Moors,  in  concert  with  his  father- 
in-law  and  alone,  were  numerous  and  important,  lie 
tlied  in  1112,  leaving  the  chief  towns  of  Portugal 
enriched,  by  his  liberality,  with  many  ecclesiastical 
structures. 

Teresa ,  widow  of  the  deceased  count,  assumed  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Alfonso  1. 
\  lolence,  unbridled  passions,  and  unnatural  jealousy 
toward  her  son,  distinguished  her  conduct,  and  Alfonso 
was  at  length  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
from  her  by  force,  which  he  did  in  A.  1).  1 128.  He  was 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Moors,  and  obtained  a  signal 
v  eiorv  over  them  at  the  battle  of  Ourique,  in  1139  ; 
afier  which  signal  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

I'ho  count  had  assembled  an  army  at  Coimbra,  to 
i  luce  the  Almoravide  fortresses  of  Southern  Portugal. 
I'iie  Mahometan  governor  of  Badajos  summoned  all 
his  brethren  of  the  neighboring  provinces  to  arms, 
procured  a  vast  reenforceinent  from  Africa,  and  ad¬ 
duced  to  the  plains  of  Ourique,  forty  miles  north-east 
of  Lagos,  where  the  Christians  had  penetrated  and  lay 
encamped.  Despondency  seized  the  Christians  when 
they  beheld  the  immense  host  of  their  foes,  covering  hill 
and  valley,  far  and  near.  But  Alfonso  I.,  who  had  chosen 
and  fortified  a  strong  position  on  an  eminence,  was  able, 
oy  the  force  of  personal  courage  and  conduct,  to  banish 
the  misgivings  of  his  troops,  and  inspire  them  with  his 
own  unconquerable  spirit.  Their  religious  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  a  tale  of  wonder.  The  count,  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  we  are  told,  opened  the  Bible,  and  the 
first  passage  which  struck  his  eye  was  the  victory  of 
lideon  :  suddenly  he  fell  asleep,  and  saw  in  vision  the 
Savior  of  men,  who  p romped  him  victory  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  and  prosperity  to  the  sixteenth  generation.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  crown  of  victory  or  that  of  martyrdom, 
the  soldiers  of  the  count  were  now  roused  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  fanatic  valor,  and  routed  the  enemy  after 
a  furious  battle.  Two  hundred  thousand  Mahometans 
are  said  to  have  been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  ! 

Alfonso  was  several  times  assisted  in  his  enterprises 
bv  armies  of  crusaders  going  to  the  1  Ioly  Land.  A  fleet 
of  them,  under  William  Longsword,  king  of  England, 
assisted  him  in  recovering  Lisbon.  The  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  taking  of  Evora  are  characteristic  of 
the  times.  Giraldo  the  Dauntless,  fleeing  from  justice, 
became  a  bandit  in  the  wilds  of  Alemtejo,and  was  long 
the  terror  alike  of  Moors  and  Christians.  Remorse  at 
ast  prompted  him  to  retrieve  his  past  life  by  some  act 
vhich  should  procure  him  pardon.  Noticing  that  Evora 
as  negligently  guarded,  he  watched  an  opportunity 
r  taking  the  redoubt  on  a  gentle  eminence  which 
protected  the  gate.  The  guard  was  a  Moor,  who, 
vhile  he  slept,  left  his  daughter  to  watch  the  gate. 
S!ie  too  fell  asleep,  and  Giraldo,  stealing  up  the  hill, 
■  mi:  off  the  heads  of  both  father  and  daughter,  and  held 
'hem  up  as  a  signal  to  his  comrades  below.  A  few  of 
these  now  advanced  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
showed  themselves,  while  the  chief  force  lay  in 
ambush.  The  garrison,  enraged  to  be  braved  by  so 
small  a  band,  rushed  forth  tumultuously,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  Christians,  who  fled  ns  they  approached. 
The  party  in  ambush  now  seized  the  unguarded  gate, 
spread  along  the  streets,  forced  the  houses,  and  inflicted 
horrible  carnage,  till  the  people  consented  to  submit 
to  Alfonso.  The  king  rewarded  this  exploit  with  the 
pardon  of  the  banditti,  and  made  their  chief  governor 
of  the  captured  city. 
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The  taking  of  Santarem  presents  a  picture  of  woo 
darker  in  its  shading  than  was  common  even  in  those 
bloody  ages.  The  fortifications  were  strong,  and 
stratagem  was  therefore  resorted  to.  A  small  band  of 
resolute  men  were  sent,  at  the  dead  of  night,  to  scale 
the  walls  :  having  done  this,  they  opened  the  gates  to 
the  Christian  Iroops,  who  rushed  in.  The  struggle 
which  ensued,  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  the  clash  of 
weapons,  the  yells  of  fighting  and  the  groans  of  dying 
warriors,  with  the  shrieks  of  women  and  infants,  who 
were  indiscriminately  butchered  —  constituted  a  scene 
ot  horror  which  the  fell  demon  of  war  alone  could 
delight  to  witness  ! 

Dorn  Funs  Roupinhowas  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
heroes  of  these  wars.  He  was  one  of  the  captains, 
under  Sancho,  the  son  of  the  king.  Many  stories  like 
the  following  are  told  of  him.  Returning  one  day 
to  his  fortress  with  a  small  band,  he  found  it  furiously 
assailed  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  wished  to  attack  them  in  flank,  but  Dorn  Fuas, 
thinking  his  garrison  valorous  enough  to  hold  out, 
restrained  his  soldiers.  At  nightfall,  the  Moors,  fatigued 
with  the  day’s  fighting,  retired  to  their  tents.  “  Now,” 
said  the  fierce  captain  to  his  band,  “  God  hath  put  these 
infidels  into  our  hands.”  They  descended  the  hill, 
softly  as  the  mountain  mist,  fell  on  the  sleeping 
Moors, and  slaughtered  them  with  impunity:  very  few 
escaped.  The  valor  of  Dom  Fuas  caused  the  king  to 
intrust  him  with  a  fleet,  and  he  was  no  less  successful 
on  a  new  element,  destroying  the  navy  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  insulting  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

During  the  reign  of  Sancho  /.,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Alfonso  1.,  in  1186,  Portugal  suffered  from  the 
wrath  of  the  pope,  and  from  pestilence,  and  famine. 
The  first  was  caused  by  the  king’s  marrying  a  daughter 
to  her  cousin,  Alfonso  IX.,  king  of  Leon,  and  placed 
both  Portugal  and  Leon  under  the  papal  interdict ;  the 
two  other  scourges  were  attributed  by  the  superstitious 
people  to  the  same  cause.  The  last  eight  years  of  his 
reign  were  tranquil,  and  were  spent  by  Sancho  in  efforts 
to  encourage  population,  relieve  distress,  and  provide 
for  the  true  happiness  of  his  people. 

His  successor,  Alfonso  II.,  refused  to  give  to  his, 
brothers  the  vast  sums  of  money  left  them  by  their 
father’s  will,  and  seized  two  fortresses,  which  had  been 
given  to  his  sisters,  afterwards  deified  as  Saints  Teresa 
and  Sancha.  But  the  pope  arranged  that  the  fortresses 
should  be  held  for  the  sisters  by  the  Knights  Templars, 
and,  at  the  death  of  the  princesses,  should  revert  to 
the  crown.  This  king  was  so  corpulent,  that  he 
effected  little  in  war  against  the  Moors.  Miracles, 
favoring  the  Christians,  were  not  wanting,  however, 
according  to  the  old  chroniclers,  when  he  did  battle  for 
the  cross. 

The  story  of  the  taking  of  the  important  fortified 
town  of  Moura,  in  this  reign,  is  singular  and  romantic. 
Saluquia,  a  lady  of  rank,  was  betrothed  to  the  noble 
Moor  Brafama,  and  this  town  was  to  be  her  dowry. 
At  the  time  appointed  for  the  wedding,  two  Christian 
hidalgos,  having  dressed  up  a  troop  of  their  followers 
as  Moors,  surprised  and  massacred  the  bridegroom 
and  his  attendants  as  they  were  approaching  the  for¬ 
tress.  They  then  rode  into  the  town,  on  the  tower  of 
which  Saluquia  stood  waiting  the  arrival  of  her  des¬ 
tined  husband,  and  shouted  out  to  her  in  Arabic  that 
they  escorted  the  happy  Brafama.  The  maiden  or¬ 
dered  the  gates  to  be  opened  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
the  carnage  which  ensued,  suspecting  the  truth,  and 
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j  disdaining  to  become  the  captive  of  her  lover’s  mur¬ 
derers,  she  threw  herself  headlong  from  the  tower. 
Kvcr  after  the  tower  was  called  Moura ,  or  “  the 
Moorcss.” 

Alfonso  II.  taxed  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
in  which  he  was  plainly  right,  and  obliged  the  church¬ 
men  to  lead  their  vassals  to  battle  in  person,  in  which 
he  was  as  plainly  wrong.  The  archbishop  of  Braga 
remonstrated,  and  finally  anathematized  the  king  and 
his  counsellors,  for  doing  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
revenues,  and  compelled  to  flee  the  kingdom.  Pope 
Honorius  III.  sent  three  Castilian  bishops  to  insist  on 
ample  reparation.  On  its  refusal,  they  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  king,  and  interdicted  the  kingdom  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  the  rites  of  worship  and  religion. 
The  afflicted  people  urged  a  reconciliation  ;  the  king 
yielded,  was  absolved,  and  the  interdict  removed. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  aflfair,  the  king  died.  His 
son  and  successor,  Sancho  II.,  (A.  D.  1223,)  dared 
not  retract  the  concessions  his  father  had  made,  hut 
busied  himself  in  fighting  the  Moors,  and  that  very 
successfully.  Taking  fortress  after  fortress,  he  won 
from  them  the  possession  of  Algarve.  The  king, 
however,  was  of  a  weak  constitution  and  feeble  mind, 
j  though  not  vicious.  Great  disasters  afflicted  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  native  historians  have  stigmatized  his 
memory  ;  principally,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  immunities  of  the  clergy.  It  is  certain  that 
nis  creatures  oppressed  that  body  at  times.  It  appears 
also  that  the  king  did  not  repress  the  feuds  and  excesses 
of  his  barons,  and  treated  the  remonstrances  of  his 
people  with  contempt.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  therefore, 
gave  the  crown  to  his  brother,  Alfonso  III.,  who  was 
assisted  to  usurp  it  (A.  D.  1245)  by  the  Castilians. 
Bigamy  of  the  king,  and  ignoble  disputes  with  prelates 
and  the  military  orders,  marked  this  reign  ;  and,  as 
often  has  happened,  the  usurper,  though  at  first  lavish 
of  promises  and  favors,  showed  himself,  when  his  throne 
vas  established,  a  rapacious  and  unprincipled  tyrant. 

King  Dinis ,  who  next  ascended  the  throne,  A.  D. 
1279,  though  the  son  of  Alfonso  III.,  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs.  Finding  himself, 
like  his  predecessors,  embroiled  with  the  church,  and 
perceiving  that  it  must  eventually  triumph  against 
him,  —  for,  in  these  ages,  papal  encroachments  were 
systematic,  uniform,  and  always  successful, —  he 
sought  to  gain  conditions  by  voluntary  submis¬ 
sion.  He  therefore  convoked  his  prelates,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  articles  of  mutual  concession  and  reconciliation 
with  the  church.  He  experienced  trouble  from  the 
rebellion  of  a  brother,  and  the  quarrels  of  a  natural 
and  a  legitimate  son  —  a  just  punishment  for  having 
himself  fomented  the  rebellions  which  distracted  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Castile. 

This  king  reigned  forty-five  years.  He  was  a 
great  friend  to  literature,  and  founded  the  universities 
of  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  which  were  soon  crowded 
with  students,  most  of  whom  were  intended  for  the 
profession  of  law,  ns  commerce  was  considered  de¬ 
grading  to  young  men  of  high  birth.  Trade,  however, 
was  beginning  to  flourish,  and  the  king  took  great  pains 
to  promote  industry  by  encouraging  it  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  also.  In  this  reign  the  order  of  Templurs  was 
abolished. 

The  son  of  the  king,  Alfonso  IV.,  had  often  rebelled, 
and  was  ubetted  by  most  of  the  idle  and  spendthrift 
young  men  of  the  kingdom.  He  even  neglected  the 
exhortations  of  his  dying  father,  and,  instead  of  at¬ 


tending  to  business,  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  chase 
Soon  after  his  accession,  which  occurred  in  1325, 
some  very  important  business  had  been  dehived  while 
the  king  was  absent,  for  a  whole  month,  on  a  hunting  I 
excursion.  Upon  his  retirrn,  the  ministers  told  him  that 
if  he  continued  to  spend  his  time  in  such  frivolou* 
pursuits,  they  must  choose  another  king.  Alfonsi 
who  had  entered  the  council  chamber  in  his  hunting 
dress,  covered  with  dust,  quitted  the  room  in  a  verv 
angry  mood  ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  saw  that  he  was 
wrong.  Changing  his  attire  for  a  dress  more  suitable 
to  a  state  council,  he  returned,  and,  ascending  the 
throne  with  a  dignified  air,  declared  that  he  would 
thenceforth  conduct  himself,  not  as  a  sportsman,  but 
as  a  king.  He  kept  his  word,  and  the  country,  during 
his  reign,  was  as  prosperous  as  in  the  time  of  King  Dinis. 

But  Alfonso  was  a  stern,  unfeeling  man,  ns  appears 
from  his  conduct  to  Inez  de  Castro,  whose  tragical  fate 
is  still  held  in  sad  remembrance.  She  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  Castilian  lady,  who  was  secretly  married 
to  the  king’s  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro  ;  but  ns  the  prince 
was  afraid  to  acknowledge  this  alliance  to  his  father, 
he  kept  his  wife  concealed  in  a  retired  dwelling  near 
Coimbra,  where  he  visited  herns  often  ns  he  thought 
he  could  do  so  without  exciting  suspicion.  But  some 
of  the  courtiers  discovered  the  secret,  and  revealed  it 
to  the  king,  who  sent  directly  for  the  prince,  to  ask  him 
if  it  were  true.  Don  Pedro  assured  his  father  that 
they  were  mistaken  ;  but,  as  he  positively  refused  to 
marry  any  other  lady,  every  one  felt  convinced  that 
Inez  was  his  wife.  The  nobles,  jealous  of  the  family 
of  De  Castro,  and  fearful  the  children  of  Inez  might 
dispute  the  crow  n  with  Pedro’s  son  by  n  former  wife, 
conspired  against  the  life  outlie  disowned  bride,  ami 
the  king  joined  them. 

Accompanied  by  three  of  his  barbarous  counsellors, 1 
the  monarch  came  to  the  retreat  of  their  victim,  during  ' 
the  absence  of  her  husband  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
Poor  Inez,  pale  and  trembling,  led  her  three  children 
toward  her  stern  father-in-law,  who  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment  alone,  with  looks  denoting  the  purpose  of  his 
visit.  Kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  entreuted  him  not  to 
injure  her;  and  when  he  saw  her  so  young  and  lovely 
surrounded  by  his  own  grandchildren,  his  heart  was 
softened,  and  he  went  away  without  doing  her  any 
harm.  His  companions  reproached  his  infirmity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  he  told  them  to  go  and  do  w  hat  he  had  left 
undone.  Without  staying  to  give  him  time  to  change 
his  mind,  they  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  who  now  pleaded  for  mercy  in  vain,  and  in 
a  few  moments  her  voice  was  silenced  forever.* 

M  hen  Don  Pedro  returned  from  hunting,  his  grief 
and  fury  at  the  deed  of  cruelty  knew  no  bounds,  lie 
raised  a  formidable  army,  and,  not  being  able  to  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  the  person  of  the  assassins,  he  destroyed 
their  estates,  and  laid  waste  the  provinces  in  which 
they  were  situated.  But,  on  their  banishment,  he 
disbanded  his  army,  and  became  reconciled  to  his 
father,  who  died,  shortly  afterward,  full  of  remorse, 

A.  I).  1357.  The  outraged  prince  now  ascended  the 
throne  as  Pedro  I.;  and,  giving  wav  to  his  uncon¬ 
trollable  desire  of  revenge  on  the  murderers  of  his 
beloved  Inez,  proposed  to  the  king  of  Castile,  with 

•  In  1301,  Pedro  I.  vindicated  the  memory  of  this  lady  bj 
an  oath  that  she  waa  hi*  lawful  wife,  taken  before  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  atatea ;  hi*  chamberlain  and  a  bishop  likewise 
swore  that  they  were  witnesses  of  the  marriage.  Pope 
John  XXII. 'a  bull  of  dispensation  for  it  was  also  produced. 
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whom  they  had  taken  refuge,  an  exchange  of  the 
fugitives  from  justice  in  their  respective  kingdoms.  lie 
thus  got  two  of  the  assassins  into  his  power,  and  put 
them  to  death  with  horrible  tortures.  The  third,  Pa- 
1  checo,  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  beggar,  whom  he 
bad  often  relieved.  The  grateful  mendicant  passed, 
unsuspected  in  his  rags,  through  the  wicket  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  town  where  Pacheco  lived,  and  which 
had  been  shut  while  that  nobleman  was  abroad  in  the 
forest,  to  prevent  his  getting  news  of  the  intended 
arrest  at  his  return  to  the  city.  Encountering  his 
benefactor  in  the  wood,  the  beggar  persuaded  him 
to  exchange  clothes  with  himself,  and  accompany  the 
first  body  of  muleteers  he  should  meet  into  Aragon. 
He  did  so,  arrived  safely  in  Aragon,  and  subsequently 
went  to  France,  whence  he  returned,  after  a  time,  to  his 
own  country. 

The  savage  delight  of  the  king  in  witnessing  the 
torments  of  the  two  accomplices  of  Pacheco,  has 
probably  given  him  the  title  by  which  he  is  known  — 
Pedro  the  Cruel.  The  atrocity  perpetrated  upon  his 
wife,  indeed,  would  be  little  calculated  to  teach  him 
mercy.  He  horsewhipped  a  bishop  for  concubinage, 
and  punished  adultery  with  death.  He  also,  to  restrain 
the  extravagance  and  swindling  of  his  nobles,  pun¬ 
ished  those  who  bought  or  sold  on  credit,  by  stripes 
for  the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the  second. 

An  inferior  officer  of  the  law  one  day  complained 
that  a  gentleman,  on  whom  he  had  served  a  process, 
had  struck  him  and  plucked  him  by  the  board.  Pedro 
•turned  to  the  presiding  judge,  and  said,  “  I  have  been 
struck,  and  my  beard  has  been  plucked  by  one  of 
my  subjects.”  The  judge,  who  understood  the 
appeal,  caused  the  culprit  to  be  arrested  and  be- 
L  headed. 

Perceiving  that  lawsuits  were  frequent,  tedious,  and 
expensive,  and  shrewdly  divining  the  reason,  he  purged 
1 1  nis  court  of  all  advocates  and  proctors,  of  all  who 
had  a  manifest  interest  in  litigation,  and  reduced  all 
processes  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  case  by  the 
parties  concerned,  and  of  the  sentence  by  the  judges, 
reserving,  however,  to  himself  the  privilege  of  decid- 
ing  appeals.  The  result  was  an  incredible  diminution 
of  lawsuits  —  as  diseases  decreased  when  the  physi¬ 
cians  were  expelled  from  Rome.  Pedro  was  liberal 
of  rewards,  and  devoted  to  music  and  dancing. 

Ferdinand  /.,  son  of  Pedro  by  his  former  wife, 
Constanza,  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  fickle,  im¬ 
pulsive,  idle,  irresolute,  and  his  very  benevolence  made 
him  the  dupe  of  designing  men.  He  was  the  tool  of 
his  ambitious  and  totally  unprincipled  wife  Leonora, 
an  adulteress,  forger,  and  murderess,  whose  wicked¬ 
ness  occasioned  him  so  much  mental  suffering,  that, 
joined  to  constitutional  weakness,  it  brought  him  to  a 
premature  grave.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
i  plorable  that  ever  afflicted  Portugal. 

By  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1583,  his  daughter 
Beatrix,  queen  of  Castile,  was  the  true  heir  to  the 
throne.  But  it  had  been  stipulated  on  her  marriage, 
that,  if  Ferdinand  died,  a  regency  should  be  appointed 
till  Beatrix  had  a  son  capable  of  reigning,  and  that 
son  must  be  educated  in  Portugal.  But  she  had  no 
child  at  the  king’s  death;  her  husband,  Juan,  therefore, 
claimed  the  crown  in  her  right,  much  to  the  vexation 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  liked  neither  Juan  nor  the 
regent,  Leonora,  appointed  by  the  late  king’s  will. 

Plie  populace  clamored  for  Joam,  son  of  Pedro  and 
li  '-z  ;  but  he  and  his  brother  now  languished  in  the 
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dungeons  of  Castile.  Finally,  another  Joam ,  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  of  Pedro,  and  grand  master  of  a  military 
order,  usurped  the  regency,  which  was  proffered  to  him 
by  the  people.  He  was  cool,  prompt,  courageous,  and 
unrestrained  by  conscience.  By  granting  amnesty 
and  freedom  to  criminals  and  prisoners  of  all  kinds, 
he  swelled  the  ranks  of  his  army,  and  murder,  plunder, 
rape,  and  sacrilege,  were  its  constant  attendants. 
The  Castilian  king  invaded  Portugal,  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully  ;  and  the  states  proclaimed  the  grand  master,  king, 
A.  D.  1385.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  till  A.  D.  1580. 

By  his  queen  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  English 
duke  of  Lancaster,  Joam,  or  John  /.,  had  five  sons,  all 
of  whom  were  brave  and  adventurous  princes,  espe¬ 
cially  Don  Henry,  the  third  brother,  who  distinguished 
himself  not  only  in  battle  against  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
but  by  his  attention  to  philosophy,  astronomv,  and 
navigation  ;  so  that  he  became  the  father  of  maritime 
discovery  among  the  Portuguese.  His  object  was  to 
find  a  way  round  Africa  to  India  ;  but  this  was  not 
accomplished  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after. 
His  vessels,  however,  went  as  far  as  Guinea.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John  II .,  in  1487,  as  elsewhere  stated, 
Diaz  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  John  II. 
was  so  excellent  a  monarch,  that  he  was  called  the 
Perfect  Prince.  His  great  object  was  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  feudal  lords  by  elevating  the  middle 
classes.  He  therefore  examined  into  the  titles  of  their 
fiefs  and  privileges,  many  of  which,  being  found  to  be 
wrongfully  obtained,  were  nullified,  and  thus  several 
towns  and  villages  were  freed  from  vassalage.  Many 
charters  of  liberties  were  also  granted  to  towns  ;  and  the 
king  took  from  the  nobles  the  right  of  acting  as  magis¬ 
trates  and  judges  on  their  own  estates,  which  gave 
them  power  over  the  lives,  persons,  and  property  of 
their  vassals.  He  ordained,  instead,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  fair  trial  by  an  independent  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Such  laws  would,  of  course,  tend  to  develop  the 
latent  energies  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Portugal  rose  to  be  the  leading  maritime  power 
of  the  world.  The  great  fault  of  John  II.  was  his 
religious  intolerance,  especially  toward  the  Jews,  whom 
he  enslaved  and  treated  with  every  indignity. 

He  beheaded  the  leading  noble  of  his  kingdom  — 
the  duke  of  Braganza  —  who  treasonably  opposed  his  re¬ 
forms;  he  also  banished  his  powerful  family.  The  nobles 
now  conspired  and  sent  assassins  to  murder  the  king. 
He  met  the  wretches  as  he  ascended  the  great  stair¬ 
case  of  the  palace  alone  ;  and  being  already  aware  of 
the  plot, and  divining  their  intention  from  a  sudden  signal 
made  by  one  of  them,  he  demanded,"  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  with  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  commanding  air 
peculiar  to  himself.  “  Nothing,”  replied  the  assassin, 
“  but  that  I  was  near  falling.”  “Beware  of  falling,” 
rejoined  the  king,  with  his  usual  coolness,  and  walked 
on — thus  baffling  the  attempt  of  the  villains.  A  few 
days  after,  while  he  was  in  church,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  conspirators  again,  and  again  escaped  by  his 
imposing  presence,  as  no  one  of  them  dared  to  strike 
at  so  much  majesty.  But  their  fate  approached. 
Sending  for  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Yisco,  the  leader 
of  the  conspirators,  as  if  on  confidential  business,  he 
asked  him  carelessly,  after  a  few  moments  of  indif¬ 
ferent  conversation,  “  Cousin,  suppose  you  knew  a 
man  who  had  sworn  to  take  your  life,  what  would 
you  do  ?  ”  “  I  would  hasten  to  take  his,”  replied  the 

duke.  “  Die,  then,”  replied  the  king,  and  plunged  a 
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dagger  into  his  heart.  Other  nobles  were  executed 
and  the  treason  suppressed. 

In  1491,  John's  only  legitimate  son  and  heir  was 
killed  by  a  full  from  a  horse.  For  some  time,  the  king 
refused  to  be  comforted  ;  his  vigorous  mind  seemed 
prostrated.  His  people  touchingly  condoled  with  him, 
gently  reproved  his  grief,  and  told  him  he  must  live 
for  them,  since  in  each  of  them  he  had  still  a  son. 
“The  happiness  of  my  subjects  is  indeed,”  he  replied, 
“  iny  only  consolation.  I  will  labor  for  their  good  ; 
but  let  them  pardon  me  ;  nature  is  weak,  and  I  am 
but  a  man.”  This  great  prince  died  in  1495.  The 
success  of  his  administration  was  unrivalled  :  he  intro¬ 
duced  industry  and  comfort  among  his  people,  added 
largely  to  the  national  resources,  and  was,  in  many 
respects,  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Portugal. 

Under  Manuel ,  his  successor,  the  passage  to  India 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  by  a 
Portugese  navigator,  Vasco  de  Gama,  A.  D.  1197. 
After  a  dangerous  passage,  he  landed  at  Calicut, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  then  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  Hindostan.  Its  foreign  commerce  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  here  purchased  spices, 
precious  stones,  silks,  cottons,  cloths,  muslins,  &c., 
which  passed  into  Italy  by  the  way  of  Alexandria. 
The  Arabs  became  jealous  of  the  Portuguese,  at  once, 
and  prejudiced  the  king  of  the  country  against  them, 
so  that  they  barely  escaped  with  life,  and  re'urned  to 
Portugal  after  an  absence  of  more  than  .wo  years. 
Vasco  De  Gama  was  received  with  as  much  joy  ns 
Columbus  had  been  in  Spain,  on  his  return  from  Amer¬ 
ica.  Manuel  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  under 
Cabral  for  the  Indies  ;  he  discovered  Brazil  on  his 
way,  which,  according  to  the  right  of  discovery,  now 
belonged  to  Portugal.  When  the  fleet  arrived  ut  Cali¬ 
cut,  its  people  were  soon  so  much  prejudiced  against 
the  strangers  by  the  Arabs,  that  fifty  of  them  were 
killed  ;  whereupon  the  Portuguese  fired  the  town 
and  the  Arab  vessels,  and  went  to  another  part  of  the 
country.  Many  settlements  were  made,  missionaries 
were  sent  out,  and  a  career  of  conquest  entered  upon 
by  Albuquerque  and  others,  which  wo  have  detailed 
in  our  history  of  India. 

Mistress  of  the  Indian  and  African  trade,  her  re¬ 
sources  fully  developed,  and  the  energies  of  her  peo¬ 
ple  aroused,  Portugal  was  now  at  the  height  of 
Iter  prosperity,  and  Manuel  was  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  was  the  first  European 
prince  who  sent  an  embassy  to  China,  and  opened 
with  it  a  direct  trade :  that  country  was  in  fact  un¬ 
know  n  to  the  West  as  a  great  empire,  till  Portuguese 
vessels  visited  Canton  in  1516. 

At  the  accession  of  John  III.,  in  1521,  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  Portuguese  had  girdled  the  earth  w  ith  their 
power.  While  gold  was  to  be  obtained  by  fighting 
for  it,  they  grew  rich,  for  they  were  practised  in 
warfare,  and  were  willing  to  go  abroad  and  make 
rapid  fortunes  by  plundering  the  natives  of  the  new 
world;  but  as  these  means  were  rapidly  exhausted, 
and  they  would  not  substitute  the  slower  but  surer 
pursuits  of  industry,  their  prosperity  was  not  lasting. 

John  III.  was  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  to  force  the  Jews  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  was  also  much  attached  to 
the  Jesuits,  w  ho,  under  his  patronage,  converted  w  hole 
tribes  of  savages  to  their  religion,  such  as  it  was,  and 
•aught  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Sebastian. 


grandson  of  the  king,  was  but  an  infant  when  John 
died,  A.  D.  1557  ;  and  during  the  regency  of  an  aged 
and  timid  great  uncle,  Cardinal  Henry,  the  state  lost 
many  of  its  possessions  in  Africa  and  India  in  less 
time  than  it  had  cost  to  gain  them.  On  coming  of  age, 
Scbastiun,  with  the  headstrong  rashness  of  youth, 
resolved  on  an  expedition  to  Africa,  to  restore  a  prince 
of  Morocco  to  his  throne,  and  also  to  recover  the  ter¬ 
ritories  that  had  been  lost  to  his  kingdom.  Deaf  to 
the  advice  of  all  his  best  friends,  he  embarked  w  ith  as 
many  troops  us  he  could  raise,  —  quite  inadequate, 
however,  in  numlters.  He  was  accompanied  by  most 
of  the  young  noblemen  of  Portugal,  none  of  whom  w  ere 
destined  ever  to  return ;  for  they  were  all  killed  or 
made  captives  in  a  desperate  battle  that  was  fought 
soon  after  they  landed.  Most  of  them  fell  by  the 
side  of  their  youthful  king,  who  was  seen  to  rush 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  A  body  was  found, 
supposed  to  be  his,  but  so  disfigured  as  to  leave  its 
identity  quite  doubtful.  This  was  taken  back  to  his 
country,  und  buried  with  magnificence.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Portugal,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  believe  that  their  chivalrous  king  is  still  confined 
in  some  enchanted  castle  of  the  Moors,  and  w  ill  one 
day  return  and  restore  the  faded  glory  of  the  king 
dom. 

Cardinal  Henry  now  reigned  two  years,  and  on  his 
death,  there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
much  bloodshed  and  quarrelling  ensued.  It  was  ut 
last  decided  that  Philip  II.  of  Spuin  had  the  best 
right  to  the  crown,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king;  und 
for  sixty  years  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  under 
one  sovereign,  as  England  and  Scotland  are  now ;  but 
the  Portuguese  disliked  to  see  their  kingdom  secondary 
and  ruled  by  a  viceroy.  Philip  too,  being  at  war  with 
Holland,  forbade  the  Portuguese  to  furnish  the  Dutch 
with  India  goods ;  and  this,  by  inducing  that  nation  to 
trade  to  India  themselves,  greatly  injured  the  Portu¬ 
guese  commerce  with  that  wealthy  region. 

A  revolution,  planned  and  executed  by  some  of  the 
leading  nobles  and  clergy,  restored  the  independence 
of  the  country,  after  twenty-three  years’  fighting.  A 
native  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Braganza  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  John  IV.,  A.  D. 
1640,  thus  founding  the  dynasty  which  rules  Portugal 
at  the  present  day. 

We  have  space  to  detail  but  a  few  of  the  events 
which  checker  the  uniform  tendency  to  decline, 
noticeable  in  what  remains  to  be  recorded  of  Portu¬ 
guese  history.  Alfonso  VI.,  a  king  of  depraved 
tastes,  profligate  habits,  and  headstrong  perversity, 
was  deposed  through  the  management  of  his  French 
wife.  She  accused  him  of  impotency,  obtained  a 
divorce,  and  was  married  to  his  brother  Pedro,  who 
ascended  the  throne,  A.  I).  1668.  Joseph  introduced 
salutary  reforms,  founded  schools  where  Aristotle  was 
forsaken  for  Bacon,  abolished  slavery,  and  merited 
the  bronze  statue  his  people  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  was  the  best  monarch  Portugal  could  boast  sine* 

Philip  I. 

In  the  reign  of  Joseph  a  most  awful  calamity  oc 
curred  at  Lisbon,  November  1, 1755.  The  morqingof 
the  duy  was  bright,  beautiful,  and  cloudless,  w  hen  th 
ground  suddenly  began  to  tremble,  and  the  walk, 
of  the  houses  to  rock.  Men,  women,  and  children 
rushed  shrieking  into  the  streets,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  many  houses  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
frightful  chasms  opened  in  the  earth,  stopping  those 
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who  were  endeavoring 

The 


to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
utmost  terror,  confusion,  and  despair  prevailed 
every  where  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  fine  city  of 
Lisbon  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  splendid  cathe¬ 
dral,  churches,  convents,  palaces,  public  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  were,  in  a  moment,  a  heap  of  rubbish : 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  destroyed.  A  con¬ 
flagration  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  earthquake. 
During  the  whole  of  that  melancholy  winter,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lisbon  had  no  better  dwellings  than  the  tents 
they  had  erected  in  the  fields.  Without  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  they  must  have  perished  but  for  charity.  The 
English  parliament  granted  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  grain,  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  &c.,  were  con¬ 
tributed  for  their  relief.  Spain,  too,  rendered  every 
assistance  in  her  power. 

Joseph  had  no  son,  and  his  daughter,  Maria,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  in  1777.  She  had  married  her  uncle. 
When  she  became  insane,  her  son,  John  VI.,  was  made 
regent,  just  as  the  French  revolution  commenced,  1789. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  to  break  their  alli- 
aii'  U  with  England,  who  had  reduced  them  almost  to 
the  condition  of  an  English  colony,  Napoleon  sent 
Junot  to  invade  the  country,  A.  D.  1807.  The  royal 
family  fled  to  Brazil  —  an  event  more  fully  noticed  in 
our  history  of  that  country'.  The  next  year,  the 
British  drove  he  French  from  Portugal,  and  the 
Portuguese  took  an  active  part  against  the  latter  during 
the  peninsula  war.  In  1820,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  consequence  of  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family  in  Brazil  —  a  constitution  was  formed, and  Brazil 
was  separated  from  Portugal,  in  1822.  The  king 
returned  to  Lisbon  ;  and  since  these  events,  discord, 
revolution,  and  civil  war  have  distracted  the  kingdom. 
Miguel,  the  king’s  brother,  a  bloody  tyrant,  seized  the 
hrone  in  1828,  and  overthrew  the  constitution.  Pie 
•vas  expelled  by  Pedro,  his  elder  brother,  emperor  of 
Brazil,  who  confirmed  his  own  daughter,  Maria  II., 
on  the  throne,  A.  D.  1834.  The  kingdom  is  still  a 
prey  to  disorders,  which  cloud  its  future  prospects. 

The  monks,  by  giving  their  support  to  Miguel,  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pedro,  who  suppressed  all 
the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the  kingdom,  and 
confiscated  their  property.  The  Cortes,  at  his  death, 
divided  the  lands  into  small  lots,  and  sold  them  to 
laboring  people  on  easy  terms  —  a  measure  which  must 
strongly  tend  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
The  monks,  friars,  or  padres,  the  most  idle,  profligate, 
and  ignorant  portion  of  the  religious  communities,  are 
described  as  “  a  class  who  have  practised  more  knavery, 
and  corrupted  more  morals,  than  all  the  world  beside. 
Without  principle  or  regularity  of  conduct,  consisting 
of  the  dregs  of  society,  assuming  the  monkish  habit 
merely  to  escape  a  life  of  drudgery,  suffered  to  prpwl 
wherever  they  please,  using  the  mask  of  religion  to 
extort  money  from  the  weak,  to  seduce  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  such  as  afford  them  hospitality, —  they 
are,  and  have  ever  been,  a  curse  to  every  nation 
which  harbors  them.”  The  clergy  have  a  better 
character. 

The  people  of  Portugal  are  more  homogeneous  than 
those  .of  Spain  :  the  rural  population  are  friendly, 
hospitable,  temperate,  and  polite,  but  the  general  char¬ 
acter  is  inferior  to  the  Spanish.  In  Algarve,  a  wild 
and  desolate  country,  the  latest  rescued  from  the  Arabs, 
the  natives  still  have  a  Moorish  cast.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ignorant  and  superstitious,  believing  every 
old  castle  to  be  enchanted  and  guarded  by  some 


Eastern  fairy,  till  the  Moors  shall  be  restored  again  to 
their  ancient  empire  and  all  the  splendor  of  former 
days.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  though  of 
kindred  blood,  language,  and  religion,  are  still  mutual¬ 
ly  hostile  to  each  other.  The  former  have  a  saying 
to  the  effect,  that  if  you  take  from  a  Spaniard  all  his 
virtues,  you  make  of  him  a  good  Portuguese. 

The  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  yet  extensive. 
Wines,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits,  are  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  mus¬ 
lins,  hosiery,  furniture,  cutlery,  hardware,  Ac.,  which 
are  made  better  and  cheaper  elsewhere.  Portuguese 
manufactures  are  generally  inferior  to  the  Spanish. 
The  mechanic  arts  are  clumsily  practised.  Carpen¬ 
ters,  masons,  smiths,  &c.,  are  below  our  standards  of 
excellence ;  but  the  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  of  Lis¬ 
bon  exhibit  much  expertness.  The  peasantry  are 
extremely  poor.  Banditti  are  very  numerous  in  every 
part  of  the  country  —  pupils  schooled  in  their  employ¬ 
ment,  doubtless,  by  the  civil  wars.  They  often  carry 
off  persons  of  consequence  for  the  sake  of  the  ransom. 
Assassinations  are  so  frequent,  that,  in  several  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  government  has  suspended  “  the  guarantees," 
an  act  similar  to  our  habeas  corpus. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  resources  and 
power  of  Portugal,  situated  as  she  is  at  present.  A 
strong  government  might  perhaps  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Her  navy  is  incon¬ 
siderable.  Shorn  of  all  her  foreign  possessions,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  already  noticed,  the  maritime  energy 
of  the  nation  is  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  once  was. 

The  language  resembles  the  Spanish,  and  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  it  for  conversation.  The  Portuguese  love  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  “  eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin.”  This 
daughter  of  Rome  has  been  the  servant  of  the  Goths 
and  the  Moors ;  still,  however,  the  mother  tongue 
predominates  more  in  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  Portuguese  has  the  same  proportion 
of  Arabic  as  the  Castilian,  but  it  has  escaped  all  gut¬ 
tural  sounds. 

Literature  has  obtained  some  triumphs  in  this 
language  ;  but  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  a  religious 
epic  describing  the  exploits  of  the  Portuguese,  is 
almost  the  only  book  now  thought  of  when  Portuguese 
literature  is  mentioned.  The  country,  however,  has 
produced  an  eminent  dramatist,  Gil  Vicente,  and  sev¬ 
eral  able  historians.  No  other  nation  possesses  such 
excellent  chroniclers  ;  of  these,  Lopez,  De  Barros,  and 
De  Coutoare  the  most  distinguished. 

Kings  of  Portugal. 


Date  of  Accession. 

A.  1). 

1139.  Alfonso  I. 

1 185.  Sancho  I. 

1211.  Alfonso  II. 

1223.  Sancho  II. 

1218.  Alfonso  III. 

1278.  Dinis,  (Dionis.) 

1325.  Alfonso  IV. 

1357.  Pedro  I. 

1367.  Ferdinand. 

1383.  John  I. 

1433.  Duarte,  (Edward.) 
1438.  Alfonso  V. 

1481.  John  II. 

1495.  Mnnucl,  (Emanuel.) 
Of  the  Ancient  Dynasty. 
1521.  John  III. 

1557.  Sebastian. 

1578.  Henry. 


Date  of  Accession. 

A.  1). 

1580.  Philip  I.  (II.  of  Spain.) 
1598.  Philip  II.  (III.  of 
Spain.) 

1621.  Philip  III.  (IV.  of 
Spain.) 

House  of  Biiaoanza. 
1640.  John  IV. 

1656.  Alfonso  VI. 

1683.  Pedro  II. 

1707.  John  V. 

1750.  Joseph. 

Maria  I. 

John  VI. 

Regency  of  Pedro,  em¬ 
peror  of  Ilrs7.il. 

1828.  Miguel,  (usurper.) 

1834.  Maria  II. 


1777 

1789 

1820 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXXYIII. 

Geographical  Sketch,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

This  country,  so  celebrated  for  the  vivacity  and  re¬ 
finement  of  its  people,  and  the  large  influence  the 
nation  has  exercised  over  the  fortunes  of  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  in  modern  times,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  English  Channel,  Belgium,  and  Prussia;  on  the 
east  by  Baden,  Switzerland,  and  Sardinia ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain  ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic. 

The  Cevennes  form  the  central  chain  of  mountains. 
They  rise  in  the  south,  on  the  west  of  the  Rhone,  and 
extend  northerly  between  that  river  and  the  Loire,  di¬ 
verging  into  various  branches,  easterly  and  westerly. 
About  the  head  streams  of  the  Loire,  west  of  the  main 
chain,  is  a  branch  called  the  Ewy  dc  Dome ,  which  con¬ 
tains  some  extinct  volcanoes.  The  southern  branch  is 
called  the  Cantal ,  and  between  these  are  the  Monts 
d’Or,  the  highest  mountains  in  France.  These  branches 
are  called  the  Mountains  of  Auvergne.  The  highest 
point  is  the  Puy  de  Sansi,  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the 
eastern  borders  of  France  are  the  Vosges,  a  chain  of 
low  and  rounded  elevations,  running  north  and  south. 
They  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  nnd  on  the  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  slope  with  vines.  They  abound  in 
minerals.  The  highest  summit  of  these  mountains  is 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  On  the 
borders  of  Switzerland  is  a  range  called  the  Jura  ;  and 
farther  south  are  the  Alps,  which  separate  France  from 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  the  south  are  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  separating  France  from  Spain.  They  run  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  range 
extends  into  Spain.  . 

France  is  a  well- watered  country.  In  the  north  is 


the  Seine,  flowing  north-westerly  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  at  Havre.  It  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  nnd  its  borders,  for  the 
most  part,  are  exceedingly  fertile  nnd  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  flows  by  Paris,  but  is  not  navigable 
for  large  vessels  up  to  this  city.  The  Loire 
is  the  longest  river  of  France,  and  has  a 
course  of  six  hundred  miles.  It  rises  among 
the  Cevennes,  and  flows  north  nnd  west  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  being  navigable  by  boats 
to  within  ninety  miles  of  its  source.  Between 
Angers  and  Nantes,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  riv¬ 
ers  in  the  world,  with  a  wide  current,  woody 
islands,  and  bold  and  cultivated  shores.  The 
alluvial  deposits  form  shoals  at  its  mouth, 
which  are  continually  increasing. 

The  Garonne  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  within 
the  limits  of  Catalonia,  and  runs  north-west¬ 
erly  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  course  of 
four  hundred  miles.  Near  the  sea,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Dordogne  from  the  cast,  and  the  united 
stream  is  called  the  Gironde.  Its  mouth  is 
full  of  shoals.  Bourdeaux  stands  upon  the 
Garonne,  just  above  the  junction  with  the 
Dordogne ;  nnd  Toulouse  is  on  the  upper 
part  of  its  course.  Between  these  cities  it 
is  navigated  by  the  largest  boats,  and  from 
Bourdeaux  to  the  sea  by  ships. 

The  Rhone  is  distinguished,  among  the  rivers  of 
France,  for  swiftness  and  depth.  It  rises  from  a 
glacier  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in 
Switzerland,  and  flows  one  hundred  miles  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  through  which  it  passes 
westerly  into  France.  At  Lyons,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Saone  from  the  north,  and  the  united  streams  under 
the  name  of  Rhone ,  flow  south  into  the  Mediterranean, 
joining  the  sea  by  two  principal  mouths.  Only  small 
vessels  enter  by  the  western  channel ;  the  eastern  is 
deeper,  but  on  account  of  the  sw  iftness  of  the  current, 
the  navigation  up  the  river  is  difficult.  The  entire 
course  of  the  Rhone  is  five  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
From  Lyons  to  Avignon,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  hanks 
of  the  Rhone  are  extremely  picturesque,  winding 
among  rocks  and  mountains,  and  offering  to  the  eye 
romantic  nnd  perpetually  varying  scenery.  Between 
Lyons  and  Vienne  are  seen  forests,  vineyards,  chateaux 
on  commanding  eminences,  and  cottages  embosomed 
in  trees ;  these,  with  the  busy  traffic  on  the  majestic 
river,  and  the  prosperous  villages  along  its  hanks, 
afford  an  enchanting  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  trav¬ 
eller.  The  Saone,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  below 
Lyons,  is  so  tranquil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
which  way  the  current  sets. 

The  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse  have  but  a 
part  of  their  course  in  France.  The  other  principal 
rivers  are  the  Somme,  flowing  into  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  ;  the  Charcntc,  nnd  the  Adour,  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  the  Var,  into  the  Mediterranean;  the  Marne 
and  Oise,  tributaries  of  the  Seine;  the  Allier,  Sarthe, 
and  Mayenne,  of  the  Loire;  the  Lot  nnd  Tarn,  of 
the  Garonne ;  and  the  Iscre  and  Durance,  of  the 
Rhone. 

On  the  r.orth  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  bv  the 
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Hritisli  tlie  Eng'i  h  Channel ,  but  by  the  French  La 
Manche.  It  is  subject  to  high  and  impetuous  tides, 
rite  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Gulf  of  Gascony,  lies  on  the 
west  of  France,  and  north  of  Spain.  The  Lion’s 
Gull  —  incorrectly  written  Gulf  of  Lyons —  is  a  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  so  called  from  the  violent  agita¬ 
tions  of  its  waters. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  are  the  small  islands  of  Oleron, 
lie,  Noirmoutier,  and  Belle  Isle;  a  little  farther  north 
is  the  isle  of  Ouessant  or  Ushant.  The  islands  of 
Alderney,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  in  the  English 
Channel,  are  politically  attached  to  England.  On  the 
southern  coast  are  the  1  Iyeres.  Corsica,  which  has  been 
already  described,  belongs  to  France  ;  it  lies  in  the 
Mediterranean,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Italian,  and 
one  hundred  from  the  French,  coast. 

France  exhibits  a  considerably  diversified  sur¬ 
face.  The  most  level  tracts  are  in  the  north.  The 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  hilly  parts  is  heightened  by 
the  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  chestnut-trees. 
In  the  south,  the  deep  hue  of  the  olive  gives  rather  a 
sombre  look  to  the  landscape.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  to  the  border  of  Spain,  a  flat,  sandy  tract, 
called  the  Landes ,  extends  thirty  miles  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  in  general 
agreeably  diversified  with  gentle  undulations. 

The  northern  and  western  coasts  of  France  consist 
principally  of  immense  downs  or  sand  banks  ;  and 
even  where  they  are  formed  by  clifTs,  the  shore  is  sel¬ 
dom  bold  enough  to  be  approached  with  safety ;  the 
harbors,  therefore,  are  few.  On  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  the  coast  of  Languedoc  is  dangerous,  but  that 
of  Provence  abounds  in  good  harbors. 

France  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a 
fertile  country  ;  but  the  soil  varies  in  the  different  de¬ 
partments.  The  north-eastern  are  the  richest ;  along 
the  Seine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  there  are  fine 
corn  districts ;  the  hills  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy 
yield  excellent  vines.  The  Limagne,  a  valley  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  along  the  Allier,  has  one  of  the  richest  soils 
in  the  world.  The  valley  of  Languedoc  is  also  pro¬ 
lific.  In  the  western  departments,  there  are  extensive 
heaths,  and  in  the  south-west,  the  Landes  are  large 
tracts  of  sandy  levels,  producing  nothing  but  broom, 
heath,  and  juniper. 

The  air  of  the  northern  part  is  moist,  and  there  are 
considerable  snows  and  sharp  frosts  in  winter.  At 
Paris,  the  Seine  is  frequently  frozen  so  as  to  admit  of 
skating.  In  the  central  parts,  no  snow  falls, sometimes, 
for  many  years ;  frosts  seldom  occur,  and  the  air  is 
pure,  light,  and  elastic.  The  harvests  begin  from  the 
latter  part  of  June,  to  the  middle  of  July.  The  high 
country  of  Auvergne  is  bleak  and  cold,  and  all  the 
districts  of  the  Vosges  are  affected  by  the  snow,  which 
sometimes  continues  to  fall  upon  these  mountains  as 
late  as  the  end  of  June. 

In  the  southern  provinces,  the  summer  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hot.  The  vintage  is  in  September.  At  the  end 
of  autumn,  violent  rains  fall ;  but  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  are  the  pleasantest  months  in  the  year.  In  De- 
cember,  January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  fine  ; 
but  after  February,  a  strong  north-easterly  wind,  called 
the  Mistral ,  blows,  sometimes  with  snow,  but  gener¬ 
ally  with  a  clear  sky.  The  south  of  France  may  be 
characterized  as  possessing  a  mild  and  salubrious  cli¬ 
mate. 

The  common  forest  trees  are  oak,  birch,  elm,  ush, 
and  beech.  Forests  of  pine  and  fir  extend  along  the 


Atlantic  coast,  and  upon  the  Vosges  and  Jura  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  only  fruit  trees  indigenous  to  the  country, 
are  the  fig,  apple,  pear*  and  plum.  The  cherry-tree 
and  vine  were  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  transported  thither  the  olive,  a  native  of  Asia. 
The  orange,  lemon,  and  white  mulberry  were  brought 
from  India  or  China,  the  black  mulberry  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  the  peach  from  Per¬ 
sia,  the  almond,  walnut,  and  melon,  from  different  parts 
of  Asia,  and  the  pomegranate  from  Africa. 

Coal  is  abundant,  but  the  beds  lie  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  are  little  worked.  There  were  formerly 
many  copper  mines,  but  they  are  now  chiefly  aban¬ 
doned.  Lead  is  found  in  Brittany,  and  manganese 
abounds  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Silver,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  cinnabar,  and 
arsenic  are  sometimes  found.  There  are  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  mineral  springs  in  France. 
Those  of  Aix,  in  the  south,  were  known  to  the  Romans  ; 
they  contain  sulphur,  lime,  and  salt. 

Bears  are  numerous  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Al¬ 
pine  districts,  and  commit  frequent  ravages  among  the 
cornfields.  Wolves  and  wild  boars  are  found  in  the 
forests  in  various  parts.  The  ibex  and  chamois  inhabit 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The  fox,  otter,  wildcat,  mar¬ 
ten,  squirrel,  and  beaver  are  known  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  scorpions  are  common  in  the  southern  provinces. 

France  has  numerous  internal  improvements,  among 
which  are  eighty-six  canals  and  several  railroads. 
Paris  is  the  capital,  and  forms  the  European  metropolis 
of  taste,  art,  and  fashion.  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rouen, 
Bourdeaux,  Strasbourg,  &c.,  are  important  places,  and 
will  be  described  in  their  proper  place. 

The  history  of  France  begins  with  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  against  this  countiy,  two  or  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  conquered  by  Julius 
Ccesar  about  50  B.  C.  For  nearly  five  hundred  years 
it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  built 
cities,  and  introduced  their  arts  and  civilization  into  the 
country.  In  A.  D.  480,  Clovis,  a  Frankish  chief,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom,  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  day. 

The  Greeks  called  this  country  Galatia ;  the  Romans, 
Gallia.  The  first  inhabitants  were  the  Belgoe,  who  occu¬ 
pied  what  is  now  called  Belgium ,  and  were  mingled 
with  the  adjacent  German  tribes  ;  the  Gauls,  or  Celts, 
who  peopled  the  north  ;  and  the  Aquitani,  who  dwelt  in 
the  southwest.  The  latter,  bordering  on  Spain,  were 
blended  with  the  tribes  of  that  country.  Ancient  Gaul 
was,  therefore,  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts, 
occupied  by  these  three  great  nations ;  but  after  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans,  the  country  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  called  the  Four  Gauls.  These  were 
as  follows :  — 


Divisions. 


No.  of 
Provinces. 


Chief  Cities. 


Modem 

Names. 


Gallia  ) 
Naiiho.nensis,  J 


Gallia  £  Three, J 

Aquitania,  . .  ) 


'  Nomausus, . . Nismes. 

Tolosa, . Toulouse. 

Narbo, . Narbonne. 

Vicnncnsis . Vienne. 

Avcnio . Avignon. 

Gratianapolis . Grenoble. 

Massilia . Marseilles. 

Telo  Martius . Toulon. 

'  Avaricum . Bourgcs. 

Augustonometum . Clermont. 

Augustoritum . Limoges. 

Ilurdigala, . Bourdeaux 

Laperdum, . Bayonne. 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Divisions. 


No.  of 
Provinces. 


Gallia 

Luqdi'xkxsis, 


Four,  i 


Gallia 

Belotca, 


|  Five,.. 


Chief  Cities.  M°d'rn 

J  A  antes. 

Lugdunum .  Lyons. 

Augustodunum, . Autun. 

Alesia, .  Alisc. 

Agedincuin, .  Sens. 

Autrieum, .  Chartres. 

Lutetia, .  Paris. 

Augustobona, .  Troyes. 

Rotomagus, .  Rouen. 

Anegcnus, .  liaveux. 

Rrivutes  Tortus .  Brest. 

'  Augusta, .  Treves. 

Divodurum .  Metz. 

Verodunum . Verdun. 

Durocortorum .  Rheims. 

Duroeatalaunum, .  Chalons. 

CtEsaromagus, .  Bcauvois. 

Turnacuin .  Tournay. 

Colonia  Agrippina, .  Cologne. 

Lugdunum  Batavorum,  Leyden. 

Moguntiacum .  Mentz. 

Conflucntcs, .  Coblentz. 

Argentoratuin .  Strasbourg. 


It  will  be  understood  that  this  last  division  embraced 
portions  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  Of  the 
three  great  races  or  nations,  who  appear  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  ancient  Gaul,  the  Celts  were,  by  far,  the  most 
numerous.  These,  like  the  Belgre  and  Aquitani,  were 
each  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  as  were  the 
Indians  of  our  country  when  it  was  first  discovered. 
These  were  all  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  by  the  Franks,  who  overran  the  territory,  driv¬ 
ing  before  them  and  almost  annihilating  the  people  who 
were  then  found  in  possession  of  the  soil.  The  history 
of  these  events  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 

France,  at  the  present  time,  is  divided  into  eighty- 
six  departments,*  which  arc  subdivided  into  nrron- 
dissements,  cantons,  and  communes.  Its  whole  extent 
is  above  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  the 
population,  thirty-five  millions. 


*  It  was  formerly  divided  into  thirty-three  provinces  or 
governments,  the  names  of  which  arc  connected  with  many 
historical  events,  and  arc  still  in  popular  use.  The  following 
arc  the  names  of  the  ancient  provinces,  with  the  present  de¬ 
partments  :  — 


NORTHERN  PART. 


jfncnit  Provinces. 

Departments. 

Capitals. 

Pop.  1827 

Lille,  . 

('9,08*1 
22,173 
42,0  2 
93,000 
9,729 

ON  IRI 

. . 

8^509 
14,071 
1,100,000 
39,986 
7,190 
12,865 
7, .154 
4,159 
12,419 
25,587 
6.927 
12,520 
45,276 
29,122 
7,951 

Seine  and  Oise . 

Versailles, . 

Aisne, . 

Laon, . 

Champagne, . 

Lorraine,  . 

CENTRAL  PART. 

40,340 
13,703 
11,337 
20,9. 7 
11,010 
19,500 
15,782 

Eure  and  Loir,  .... 
Loir  and  Cher,  .... 

Touraine, . 

Blou,...'. . 

Tours, . 

Bvny . 

Indre, . . 

Chaleauroux, . 

Bourhonnais, . 

14^525 

3,448 

25,612 

8,479 

30,010 

8,576 

Litnouain, . 

Upper  Vienne, . 

Limoges, . 

iavergne, . 

Puy  de  Dome, . 

Canlal, . 

Clermont, . 

Aurillac  . 

CHAPTER  CCCLXXXIX. 

800  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  741. 

Ancient  Gaul — Its  first  Inhabitants — Irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Barbarians  —  Pharamuntl — 
Clovis —  The  Merovingian  Kings. 

Ancient  Gaul  included  the  whole  of  the  present 
France  and  Belgium,  with  part  of  Holland,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  Switzerland.  The  Gauls ,  or  Celts,  at  the 
north,  and  the  Iberians,  or  Aquitani ,  in  the  south,  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  France  proper. 
Although  these  two  people  lived  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  they  were  dissimilar  in  language,  habits,  and 
manners,  and  were  never  confederated  together.  The 
Cells,  united  in  large  bands,  were  lovers  of  noise  and 
feasting,  had  all  the  habits  of  warlike  life,  undertook 
distant  expeditions,  and  engaged  in  adventurous  battles  : 
the  Iberians,  on  the  contrary,  are  represented  by  Strabo 
as  a  people  divided  into  small  tribes,  patient  and  labo¬ 
rious,  attached  to  their  mountainous  country,  and  dig 
ging  and  cultivating  the  soil,  in  order  to  procure 
metals  and  produce  grain.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
languages  spoken  by  these  two  people  should  have 
descended  to  us  through  distant  ages.  The  Iberian  i- 
in  fact  preserved  in  the  Basque  of  the  Biscayan  country  , 
and  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Spain ;  and  the  Celtic  is 
after  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  native  langungt 
of  the  peasants  of  Lower  Brittany,  in  France,  and  those 
of  Ireland,  and  also  of  Wales,  in  Great  Britain. 


WESTERN  PART. 


* Indent  Provinces.  |  Departments. 


Capitals. 


I  A!  Man 

Laval,... . f . 

Angers, . 

Rennes, . 

Saint  Brietic,  .... . 

Uuimper, . . 

Vaunt's, . . 

Nantes, . . 

Poitiers, . . 

Nkirt, . 

Bourbon  Vendee, . 

Rochelle, . 

Angouleme, . 


PopAHS. 


Maine . 1  ^ar,he' . 

*  t  Mayenne, . 

Anjou, . j  Maine  and  Loire,  . 

f  Ille  and  Vilaine,. . 
Cotes  du  Nord,.., 

Brittany, . ^  Finisterre, . . 

Morbihan,. 


Poitou, . 

Aunis, 

Saintonge  and 
gouinois, . 


[  Lower  Loire,. 
Vienne, . 

»  Sevres,.. 


An 


S>  lenne,  . 
Two  Sevi 
Vendee,. 

)  Lo 
$  Cb 


‘  Lower  Cbarente,. 
|  Cbarente, . 


EASTERN  PART. 


au,w,  1  Upper  Rhine,. 

A,sac* . j  Lower  Rhine,  . 

e  Upper  Saone,. . 

Franche  Cointe, . <  Doubs, . 

;  Jura, 


f  Yonno, . 

n _  .  J  Cote  d’Or, . . . 

Burgundy, . <  Badne  and  Loir.,  .. 

I  Ain . 

.  .  (  Rhone, . 

L>onnai . .  Loire,  . 


Colmar, . . 

Strasbourg, . . 

Vesoul, . . 

Besan^on, . . 

Lons-le -Saulnirr,  , 

Anxerre, . . 

Dijon, . 

Macon, . . 

Botirg, . 

Lyons,  . 

Joi 


Montbrison, 


Languedoc, 


Roussillon, . 

County  of  Foil,  . . . . 


Guyenne  and  Gasco¬ 

ny. . 


Beam, . 

Dauphiny, . 

County  of  Venaiaain, 

Provence,  . 

Corsica.  •  I 


SOUTHERN 

’Upper  Loire, . 

Attache, . 

Loxcre, . 

Gard, . 

Herniill, . 

Tam, . 

A  udr, . 

Upper  Garonne,. . . . 

East  Pyrenees, . 

Ariege, . 

”  Dordogne, . 

Gironde, . . . 

Lot  and  Garonne,. . 

IxOt, . . 

Tarn  and  Garonne, 

Aveyron, . 

Landes, . 

Gera, . .  •• 

Upper  Pyrenees,... 

Lower  Pyrenees,. .. 

fsere,  . 

Dr  me, . 

Upper  Alp. . 

Vaurluee, . I  Avignon 

Lower  Alp., .  Ulgne, . 

Mt>ulli»  of  Rhone,..  Mareetlle.,. 

Var, . .  [  liragmgnan 

Coraie*  .  I  Alaecio,  ... 


PART. 

I*  IV. . 

Privna, . 

M<  mlc . 

Ninir*, . 

Montpellier,  .... 

Alby, . 

CnrrNMonne,  ... 
Toutouae,. ...... 

Perpignan,. ..... 

Foil, . 

Perigucux, . 

Bnurdeaitx, . 

Agen, . 

Cation . . 

Mnntauban,  .... 

Rhode/., . . 

.Mmit  de  Alar -an, 

Anrh, . 

Tarbea, . 

Pau,  . 

U re  noble, . 

Valence, . 

Onp,. 


1U.4T7 

15,840 

■ 

a*.x7 

9,963 

10,03*? 

II.-  Ml 

71,937 

21,563 

15,799 

3,129 

11,173 

15,306 


15,495 

49,708 

5,252 

28,795 

7,804 

I2,34r 

93,845 

10,903 

8,424 

150,000 

5,150 


14,998 
4,199 
5,445 
39,018 
35,842 
10,9(0 
17,755 
55.319 
15,357 
4,958 
8,588 
9  ,549 
11,971 
12,413 
85,406 
7,747 
3,088 
10,844 
8,712 
11,761 
22,149 
10,383 
7,015 
31,180 
3,955 
II  ..'<11 
8.U35 
-  858 


GALLIC  TRIBES. 


855 


Celtic  Village. 


The  Celts,  more  powerful,  because  more  numerous 
and  united,  drove  the  Iberians  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Still  later,  the  Phoenicians  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  attracted  by  the  riches  of  her  mines ;  and  the 
lonians  of  Phocis  founded  Marseilles,  making  it  the 
seat  of  a  rich  colony,  in  the  year  590  B.  C.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  last  event,  a  new  Celtic  tribe  had  been 
added  to  the  Gallic  Celts.  In  respect  to  this  — 
amid  the  obscurity  that  envelops  these  distant  ages  — 
ihe  most  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  Cim¬ 
merians,  or  Cimbri,  who  also  belonged  to  the  Celtic 
race,  separated  from  it  in  remote  antiquity,  and  spread 
themselves  along  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  advanced 
even  to  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Toward  the 
seventh  century  B.  C.,  a  great  movement  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  shock  among  the  people  of  Southern  Asia  forced 
these  Cimbri  of  the  Euxine  to  fall  back  upon  the 
west ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  half  a  century  with  their 
brethren,  the  Celts,  they  established  themselves  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire  —  about  630  B.  C. 

From  this  time,  the  influence  of  these  new  comers 
prevailed  in  Gaul.  It  was  they  who  brought  from  the 
confines  of  Asia  to  the  extremity  of  Europe  that  druid- 
ical  religion  which  has  left  so  many  monuments  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  the  beholder ;  a  religion  of 
terror  and  sombre  mystery,  which  had  its  temples  in 
ihe  forests,  under  the  shadow  of  the  oak,  or  on  the 
tempest-beaten  sides  of  the  hills  ;  and  which  mingled 
with  the  barbarous  practice  of  human  sacrifices  some 
ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence 
of  another  world. 

The  Celts  and  the  Cimbri,  henceforth  confounded 
under  the  name  of  Gauls,  early  measured  swords  with 
the  Romans.  While  Rome  was  still  an  unknown  town, 
preparing  in  her  humble  cradle  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  the  Gauls  passed  the  Apennines,  and  fell  upon 
the  devoted  city,  which  was  delivered,  as  already 
related,  into  their  hands  by  the  terrified  inhabitants. 
For  two  centuries,  the  Gauls  were  the  most  terrible 
tnd  powerful  enemies  of  Rome.  When  Hannibal 
carried  his  army  into  Italy,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the 
Gauls  that  he  conquered  at  Thrasymenus  and  at 
Cannae.  These  soldiers  fought  against  Rome  with 
such  fur}’,  that  it  seemed,  says  the  historian,  that  they 


were  carried  away  by  a  blind  and  instinctive  hatred 
against  the  future  conquerors  of  their  country. 

About  150  B.  C.,  the  Romans,  profiting  by  divisions 
existing  between  certain  Gallic  tribes,  penetrated  into 
the  country,  and  in  thirty  years  were  masters  of  its 
south-eastern  portion.  They  were  prevented  from 
pursuing  their  conquest  by  a  formidable  invasion  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  history  of  Rome.  These  tribes  were 
annihilated  by  Marius :  the  men  were  mostly  killed  on 
the  field,  while  the  women  cut  the  throats  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  or  fastened  themselves  to  the  horns  of  their  oxen, 
by  which  they  were  goaded  to  death.  The  barbarians 
were  thus  destroyed.  But  it  was  for  Julius  Caesar,  the 
most  illustrious  name  in  Roman  history,  that  the  final 
conquest  of  this  country  was  reserved.  After  an  eight 
years’  struggle,  Gaul  surrendered  to  this  victorious 
general.  In  his  Commentaries,  Caesar  describes  the 
Gauls  as  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  with  feelings 
quick  and  impetuous,  but  not  deep  or  lasting.  They 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  their  arms  were  bows, 
arrows,  and  axes.  Their  dress  consisted  of  tight  trou¬ 
sers,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  They 
had  no  churches,  but  the  people  assembled  in  the 
midst  of  thick  forests,  where  their  priests,  called 
Druids,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  whom  they 
worshipped.  The  city  of  Paris  was  but  a  collection 
of  huts,  made  of  mud  and  clay,  like  Indian  wigwams. 

The  final  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar  took  place  in 
the  year  50  B.  C.,  after  nine  campaigns,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  a  million  of  men  were  slain.  The  Romans  gov¬ 
erned  it  for  more  than  four  centuries  without  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  country  was  rapidly  transformed  by  contact 
with  the  customs  and  laws  of  Rome.  The  name  of 
Gaul  was  replaced  by  that  of  Gallo-Roman.  The 
fusion  between  the  two  people  is  still  evident  in  France. 
The  basis  of  the  French  language,  laws,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  is  derived  from  the  Romans.  The  mixture  of 
the  two  races,  Italian  and  Celtic,  is  still  visible  in  the 
inhabitants.  The  history  of  Gaul,  during  the  Roman 
domination,  presents  few  prominent  points  and  few 
great  names.  Its  annals  belong  rather  to  the  empire 
than  to  France.  There  were  present  at  Rome  Gallic 
orators,  Gallic  savans,  Gallic  generals.  Rome,  in 
exchange,  sent  her  refinements,  and  soon  after  her 
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superstitions  and  corruption.  We  have  already  spoken 
in  full  of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  upon  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  A.  D.,  and  its 
downfall  in  476.  Gaul  shared  the  fate  of  Rome;  it 
was  overrun  by  these  terrible  missionaries  of  Heaven, 
and  its  destinies  became  finally  separated  from  those 
of  Italy. 

About  A.  D.  376,  the  Huns,  who  lived  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  upon  the  confines  of  China, 
began  to  march  toward  the  western  world.  At  their  ap¬ 
proach,  even  barbarians  were  terrified.  They  were  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  Romans  as  animals  walking  on  two  feet, 
and  as  being  descended  from  sorcerers  and  demons. 
Nothing  could  resist  the  shock  of  these  hordes. 
Sweeping  before  them  all  other  nations,  they  displaced 
the  Alans,  and  put  the  Goths  in  motion  ;  the  people  of 
Germany  themselves  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder, 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  west. 

The  Burgundians,  or  Bourguignons,  were  the  first  of 
these  who  established  themselves  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  413. 
Originating,  like  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  they  had  aided 
the  Romans  in  their  wars  against  the  Germans ;  and 
for  several  years  they  remained  encardped  in  the  Alps, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  those  of  the 
Danube.  The  Burgundians,  on  whom  history  throws 
but  little  light,  were  remarkable  for  their  height,  as 
well  as  for  the  mildness  of  their  manners,  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  minds.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  engaged  in  domestic  employments,  especially 
carpentry,  finding  in  peace  and  industry  resources 
that  other  barbarians  found  only  in  war  and  pillage. 

The  Visigoths  were  the  next  settlers,  and,  like  the 
Burgundians,  appeared  but  little  hostile  to  the  Gauls. 
The  barbarism  of  their  manners  was  tempered  by 
contact  with  the  Romans.  Historians  represent  them 
as  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  art  and  the  grandeur  of  Roman  civilization.  Both 
these  tribes  had  come  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
nerds,  searching  for  a  country,  in  place  of  the  one  they 
bad  lost.  Another  tribe,  called  Franks,  now  made  incur¬ 
sions  upon  the  Gallic  territory,  but  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  This  nation  inhabited  a  country  now  compre¬ 
hended  in  Franconia,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Westphalia. 
But  little  is  known  of  their  origin  or  of  their  history  at 
•his  period.  The  general  belief  is,  that  they  were  led 
mto  Fnince  about  420,  by  a  king  named  Pharamond. 
They  were  rude  and  belligerent,  and  after  a  successful 
war,  divided  the  conquered  land  among  themselves, 


making  slaves  of  the  people  they  subdued.  Phara- 
mond  was  succeeded  by  two  other  kings,  named  Clo¬ 
dion  and  Mcroveus.  The  Franks  were  not  firmly 
established  in  Gaul,  however,  till  the  time  of  Clovis. 
These  early  sovereigns  obtained  the  name  of  1 Mero¬ 
vingians,  from  Meroveus,  the  successor  of  Pharamond  : 
and  were  called  the  long-haired  kings,  from  their  flow 
ing  locks,  which  afterward  became  a  mark  of  nobility 
Though  there  are  great  doubts  as  to  the  historical 
existence  of  Pharamond,  Ctodius,  and  Meroveus,  there 
are  none  as  to  Clovis.  Here  the  page  of  history 
becomes  clear  and  certain.  He  conquered  the  rest 
of  the  country,  changed  the  name  of  Guul  to  that  of 
France ,  and  made  Paris  his  capital. 

On  Christmas  day,  496,  he  was  baptized  at  Rhcims,  i 
and  was  thus  the  first  Christian  king  of  France.  The 
phial  containing  the  oil  with  which  he  was  consecrated 
is  preserved  to  this  dayr,  and  is  called  the  sacred  phial. 
Clovis  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy,  for  he  first  combined  the  fragments  of  the 
several  nations  which  now  occupied  France,  into  one 
He  established  many  just  and  humane  laws.  He  formed 
the  Salic  code,  one  provision  of  which  is  still  in  force, 
excluding  females  from  the  throne  of  France.  From 
the  time  of  Clovis  to  the  present  day,  there  has  nevei 
been  a  sole  queen  of  France,  though  the  wife  of 
the  king  is  called  queen.  He  passed  thirty  years  in 
perpetual  wars,  living  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers, 
more  like  a  general  or  chief  of  banditti  tliun  n  king. 
To  secure  his  authority,  he  caused  the  heads  of  many 
of  his  relations  to  be  shaved  ;  and  afterward,  lest  time 
should  renew  the  long  hair,  —  the  emblem  of  royalty, 

—  he  put  them  to  death. 

Clovis  died  in  511,  and  his  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  four  sons,  Thierry  I.,  Clodomir,  Childe- 
berl  /.,  and  Clothaire  I.  They  began  their  joint 
reigns  in  512.  Clothaire  survived  them  all,  and  died 
in  561.  His  four  sons,  Charibert  I.,  Goulhran,  Chil- 
pcric,  and  Sigebcrt,  succeeded  him.  Sigebert  mar-  i 
ried  Brunhault,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spuin,  nnd 
Chilperic  married  Fredegondc,  the  daughter  of  a 
peasant.  The  quarrels  between  the  two  queens  deluged 
France  with  blood.  Gouthran  outlived  all  his  brothers, 
and  died  in  593.  The  kingdom  was  then  divided 
between  Childebcrt  II.,  son  of  Sigebert,  and  Clo¬ 
thaire  II.,  son  of  Chilperic.  Two  sons  of  Clothaire  11. 
succeeded  these  sovereigns  in  628, —  Dagolerl  /.,and 
Charibert  II.  Dagobert  became  sole  king  in  631,  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother.  He  was  guilty  of  many 
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Clovis,  with  his  Army. 


atrocious  crimes,  but  was  distinguished  for  his  justice 
m  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  waged  many  suc¬ 
cessful  wars  against  the  Saxons,  Sclavonians,  and  Gas¬ 
cons  ;  but  he  stained  the  splendor  of  his  victories  by 


Dagobert. 


throne  himself.  In  741,  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom 
to  his  sons  Pepin  and  Carloman ,  who  assumed  the 
title,  as  well  as  power,  of  kings,  and  thus  put  an  end 
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cruelty  and  licentiousness.  After  he  had  conquered 
the  Saxons,  he  caused  all  those  whose  stature  exceeded 
the  length  of  his  sword  to  be  put  to  death.  France, 
j  during  his  reign,  rose  to  some  degree  of  consideration. 

Dagobert  died  in  G33,  and  the  rnonarchs  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  were  called  Faineant  or  Sluggards.  They 
took  no  part  in  the  government,  hut  passed  their  lives 
!  in  indolence,  and  all  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
I  the  ministers,  or,  as  thev  were  called,  the  Mayors  of 
the  palace.  In  G  Pepin  d’Heristal,  mayor  of  the 
I  palace,  assumed  the  whole  power.  The  kings  suc- 
I  oeeded  each  other  as  mere  crowned  poppets,  the 
I  mayor  possessing  the  real  authority.  Pepin  died  in 
71 1,  and  was  followed  in  his  office  by  his  son  Charles, 
|  suntanned  Martel ,  or  "  the  Hammer,  from  the  weight 
of  his  blows  in  battle.  He  saved  the  kingdom  from  the 
|  Saracens,  as  we  have  related  in  their  history.  On  the 
j  death  of  Thierry  //.,  in  737,  he  dispensed  with  the  cere- 
I  mony  of  appointing  a  nominal  king,  and  mounted  the 
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to  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  or  race  of  Clovis,  whe 
had  occupied  the  throne  from  481  to  741. 

CHAPTER  CCCXC. 

A.  D.  741  to  886. 

Pepin  the  Short  —  Charlemagne —  The  Carlo-  \ 
vingian  Kings. 

Thf.  division  which  Charles  had  made  did  not  last  long,  j 
Pepin,  though  called  the  Short ,  from  his  diminutive  I 
stature,  was  active  and  ambitious,  and  soon  persuaded 
Carloman  to  enter  a  convent.  He  strengthened  his 
own  power,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
and  was  the  founder  of  a  new  race  of  rnonarchs.  He 
was  anointed  with  oil  from  the  sacred  phial  —  a  cere¬ 
mony  which  has  ever  since  been  performed  at  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  country  now 
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attained  to  great  strength  and  consequence.  Pepin’s 
fame  reached  even  Constantinople ;  and  the  sovereign 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  sent  him  many  magnificent 
presents.  The  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  had  become 
more  common  :  fairs  were  held  at  stated  points  all 
over  the  kingdom.  At  these  fairs  merchants  from 
Italy  and  the  countries  of  the  south  were  present,  with 
foreign  goods  for  sale. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  these  times,  throughout 
Europe,  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  Feudal  System , 
of  which  we  shall  speak  briefly  here,  referring  the 
reader  to  a  fuller  account  in  the  history  of  Germany, 
in  which  country  the  system  had  its  origin.  The  kings 
of  the  early  ages  were  generally  great  warriors,  who 
led  their  own  armies  to  battle,  and  were  always 
attended  by  their  nobles.  These  nobles,  instead  of 
receiving  money  for  their  services,  were  paid  in  land, 
granted  by  the  king,  on  condition  that  they  should  do 
him  homage,  and  fight  in  all  his  wars  with  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers.  These  lands  descended  from 
father  to  son,  but  could  not  be  inherited  by  females,  as 
they  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  tenure.  The  noble¬ 
men  to  whom  lands  were  thus  granted  were  called  crown 
vassals,  and  the  lands  were  called  fiefs  :  these  were 
generally  very  extensive,  so  that  the  lords  were  able  to 
give  small  estates  out  of  them  to  barons  of  a  lower 
degree,  who  did  them  homage  and  service,  as  they,  in 
their  turn,  were  bound  to  serve  the  king.  Thus  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  was  the  vassal  of  some  superior, 
who  was  called  his  liege  lord  :  the  serfs,  or  bondmen, 
were  considered  a  part  of  the  estate  on  which  they  were 
born,  and  were  sold  or  conveyed  with  it,  like  the  sheep 
or  cattle.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  liege  lord  acquired 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
vassals.  Feudalism  rested,  therefore,  upon  the  vas¬ 
salage  of  the  mass,  to  a  few  lords  or  nobles,  who  were 
proprietors  of  the  land. 

Pepin  died  in  768,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Carloman.  The  latter  survived  only 
two  years,  and  Charles  thus  became  sole  master  of  the 
empire  of  the  Franks.  He  acquired  the  name  of  Char¬ 
lemagne ,  or  “  Charles  the  Great,”  and  from  him  the 
dynasty,  founded  by  his  father,  is  called  the  Carlovingian. 
lie  was  the  most  celebrated  warrior  of  his  age  ;  fi Ay- 
three  expeditions  were  undertaken  during  his  reign, 
among  which  the  wars  against  the  Lombards,  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  and  the  Saracens  were  the  most  coaspicuous.  The 
first,  after  a  contest  of  three  years,  resulted  in  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  Lombardy,  in  776  :  this  country  was  given 
by  Charlemagne  as  a  distinct  kingdom  to  his  son 
Pepin.  The  war  against  the  Saxons  was  one  of  the 
most  severely  contested  that  had  yet  been  waged  by 
oue  nation  against  another  :  it  lasted  thirty-three  years, 
and  was  principally  carried  on  in  the  territory  of  the 
barbarian  Saxons  themselves ;  for  Charles,  instead  of 
waiting  for  them  on  his  own  borders,  crossed  the 
frontiers  and  sought  them  out  in  their  retreats.  With 
indefatigable  perseverance,  employing  priests  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  when  arms  had  failed,  he  finally  subdued 
them,  afier  eighteen  campaigns.  The  only  defeat  he 
ever  sustained  in  his  long  military  career,  was  in  nn 
j  e.\|iediuon  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

It  required  no  less  genius  to  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  immense  dominion  than  to  subdue  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  who  were  now  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  this  gigantic  empire.  He  fixed  his  court  at 
■  Aix-la-Chapelle,  —  now  in  Prussiu,  —  from  whence  he 
i  could  easily  watch  the  barbarous  nations  he  lind  con¬ 


quered  :  he  was  drawn  in  that  direction,  also,  by  his 
tastes,  sympathies,  and  family  recollections.  He  was 
a  German,  having  been  bom  at  the  castle  of  Salzburg, 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  all  his  actions  showed  his  predilec¬ 
tion  for  German  customs  ;  but  in  the  administration 
of  his  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  guidance  and 
examples  from  higher  sources.  In  Germany,  he 
would  have  found  none  but  barbarous  governments, 
and  authority  exercised  in  confined  limits,  and  over 
nomadic  and  uncivilized  tribes;  while  from  the  south 
shone  the  example  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  from  w  hich  he  borrowed  such  ideas  as  could 
be  transferred  to  his  own  ruder  people.  Following  the 
Roman  system  in  the  government  of  the  provinces,  he 
intrusted  the  direction  of  his  distant  territories  to  pre¬ 
fects,  whom  he  called  dukes,  or  counts.  It  was  their 
duty  to  attend  to  tb"  raising  of  troops,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  To  guard  against 
the  fraudulent  exercise  of  power,  Charlemagne  cre¬ 
ated  a  body  of  royal  envoys,  or  inspectors,  who  made, 
from  personal  observation,  periodical  reports  to  the 
sovereign,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  representatives.  He  convoked  thirty-five 
national  assemblies  during  his  reign,  in  which  were 
discussed  the  laws,  by  whose  uid  Charlemagne  hoped 
to  bring  his  various  people  under  one  legislation,  civil 
and  religious.  He  failed,  signally,  however,  to  blend 
together  so  many  races,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar 
laws,  customs,  and  gods.  Impossible  as  was  his  design, 
it  may  still  be  deemed  an  honor  to  have  attempted  it. 
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Charlemagne  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  ol 
his  age,  though  his  knowledge  would  be  considered 
very  limited  in  our  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  active 
labors  which  occupied  his  life,  he  still  found  time  to 
study  grammar,  history,  theology,  astronomy,  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  music.  He  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
awakening  among  his  subjects  a  taste  for  literature  and 
literary  pursuits.  The  monks  were  almost  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  who  possessed  any  learning,  and  but  few  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity  could  even  read.  Charlemagne  established  schools 
for  the  young,  founded  the  University  of  Paris,  endowed 
monasteries,  and  encouraged  professors,  whom  he  paid 
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liberally.  At  this  period  —  in  the  year  800  —  he  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  Historians  affirm  that 
this  was  done  withou.  his  consent,  while  he  was  present 
at  a  mass  celebrated  in  the  Vatican.  The  pope,  it  is 
said,  while  engaged  in  the  sacred  office,  advanced  sud¬ 
denly  toward  Charles,  and,  pouring  the  holy  oil  upon 
his  head,  pronounced  him  Emperor  of  the  West.  It 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  a  scheme  arranged 
between  the  pope  and  himself;  at  all  events,  since  the 
fall  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  no  sovereign  had 
appeared  with  power  at  all  comparable  to  his.  He 
lived  fourteen  years  after  his  coronation  ;  yet  old  age 
never  for  an  instant  diminished  the  prodigious  activity 
of  his  life. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  forms  the  link  between 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  marks  the  period 
when  learning  and  the  arts  were  first  encouraged  in 
France:  he  may  be  considered  the  principal  regen- 
’  erator  of  Western  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  French,  as  well  as  the  Germans,  have  a 
just  pride  in  this  monarch  for  his  many  personal  virtues, 
his  justice,  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and 
his  extreme  earnestness  to  soften  the  manners  of  his 
subjects.  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, in  January,  814, 
uttering,  in  a  low  and  faltering  tone,  “  Into  thy  hands, 
0  Lord,  I  commend  mv  spirit.”  This  happened  in  the 
seventy -second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of 
his  reign.  I  lis  body  was  deposited  in  a  vault  of  his  chap¬ 
el.  It  was  placed  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  dressed  in 
the  imperial  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  his 
sword  by  his  side  :  the  Bible  was  placed  upon  his  knees  ; 
but  under  his  vestments  was  the  hair  shirt  of  the 
penitent,  and  he  still  bore  the  pilgrim’s  purse,  which 
he  had  carried  in  all  his  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  At  his 
death,  the  empire  extended  to  the  Ebro  on  the  south, 
to  the  Eyder  and  Vistula  on  the  east  and  north,  and  to 
the  sea  on  the  west.  It  included  Italy,  the  whole  of 
Germany,  with  the  present  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  half  of  Spain,  and  all  France. 

Louis  le  Debonnairc ,  son  of  Charlemagne,  succeed¬ 
ed  his  father,  but  possessed  neither  his  wisdom  nor 
energy.  He  was  twice  deposed  by  three  of  his  sons, 
but  was  restored  by  a  fourth,  the  youngest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  He  died  in  840,  and  his  empire  was  divided 
among  his  sons.  Lothaire,  the  eldest,  received,  for  his 
share,  Italy  and  part  of  Germany,  with  the  title  of 
emperor ;  Louis,  called  the  German ,  took  the  rest  of 
Germany  ;  and  Charles  the  Bald  was  crowned  king  of 
France.  The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  —  a  race  of 
barbarians  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, —  now  began  to  make 
themselves  the  terror  of  the  neighboring  countries. 
They  were  skilful  seamen  and  formidable  enemies  ; 
they  sailed  along  the  coasts,  and,  steering  their  barks 
up  the  rivers,  proceeded  to  burn  and  plunder  the 
farms  and  villages  wherever  they  came,  so  that  no 
property  was  secure.  France  was  the  principal  scene 
of  these  depredations.  This  state  of  things  continued 
during  several  reigns,  when  an  event  took  place  that 
transformed  the  Northmen  from  a  band  of  robbers  into 
a  great  and  powerful  people. 

Louis  //.,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  surnamed 
the  Stammerer ,  from  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  but  reigned  only  two  years,  and  died 
in  879.  The  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  two 
sons,  Louis  and  Carloman.  They  did  not  live  long,  and 
the  crown  of  France  was  bestowed,  by  the  nobles  and 
bishops,  on  Charles  the  Fa\  son  of  Louis  the  German. 

He  was  already  emperor  of  Germany,  and  thus  the 
whole  empire  of  Charlemagne,  with  the  exception  cf 
Provence,  was  reunited  under  his  grandson.  To  the 
imbecility  of  this  sovereign  the  Normans  owed  the  rise 
of  their  power.  They  fell  upon  France  with  greater 
fury  than  ever  before.  In  886,  they  laid  siege  to 
Paris.  This  city  was  still  a  small  place,  and  was 
almost  unguarded,  the  king  and  the  court  being  then 
at  Pavia,  in  Italy.  It  was  defended,  however,  bv  the 
bravest  men  in  France,  with  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  at 
their  head.  This  general  despatched  repeated  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  king,  imploring  him  to  send  troops  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  city ;  and  it  was  only  afiei 
Paris  had  stood  a  siege  of  four  years,  that  Charles 
made  his  appearance  with  his  army.  But,  instead  of 
preparing  for  battle,  he  yielded  to  his  present  fears, 
and  sent  for  the  Norman  chief,  offering  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  quit  the  kingdom,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  permission  to  march  into  another  part  of 
the  country,  to  ravage  and  lay  it  waste.  The  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  disgust  of  his  subjects  were  such,  that  they 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  he  was  formally 
deposed.  Deprived  of  his  rank,  and  deserted  bv  all 
the  w'orld,  he  became  a  wretched  outcast  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  would  have  died  of  want,  but  for  tin 
charity  of  a  priest,  who  supplied  him  with  food  am 
raiment  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Count  Eudes  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
reigned  for  ten  years.  He  was  constantly  occupied  in 
opposing  the  incursions  of  the  Normans,  who  were 
bent  upon  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  country.  He  died 
in  898,  and  Charles ,  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
and  surnamed  the  Simple ,  from  his  incapacity,  as¬ 
cended  the  throne.  The  weakness  of  his  intellect  ren¬ 
dered  him  unfit  to  govern,  and  he  was  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  ambitious  nobles.  He  gave  the  Nor¬ 
mans  full  possession  of  a  part  of  France  then  called 
Neustria,  but  afterward  Normandy ,  on  condition  that 
Rollo,  their  chief,  should  embrace  the  Christian  faith, 
and  do  homage  for  his  new  domain.  The  terms  were 
accepted  ;  but  a  slight  demur  arose  as  to  the  ceremony 
of  kissing  the  king’s  foot  —  a  degradation  to  w  hich  the 
haughty  chieftain  did  not  choose  to  submit.  He  at  last  , 
consented  to  do  it  by  proxy,  and  ordered  one  of  his 
soldiers  to  perform  the  act  of  obeisance  for  him.  But 
it  seems  that  the  rude  Norman  did  not  relish  the 
humiliation  more  than  his  master.  Instead  of  kneeling 
to  salute  the  royal  foot,  as  was  the  custom,  he  caught 
it  up,  and  lifted  it  so  quickly  to  his  lips,  that  the  king 
lost  his  balance,  and  fell  from  his  throne.  This  act  of 
disrespect  was  overlooked,  however,  and  Rollo  and  his 
followers  were  baptized,  and  settled  in  their  new 
dominions.  Rollo  was  the  first  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  English 
kings,  being  the  great-grandfather  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  gave  up  his  predatory  habits,  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  and  framed  wise  laws.  His  followers, 
in  one  or  two  generations,  became  assimilated  to  the 
French  in  language,  manners,  and  customs.  Nor¬ 
mandy,  under  the  administration  of  Rollo,  became,  in 
a  short  time,  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  province 
of  France. 

Charles  the  Simple  gave  so  many  proofs  of  his 
incapacity  for  government,  that  he  was  deposed  by  his 
subjects  in  92*2,  and  died  in  928.  The  crown  was 
offered  to  Hugh  the  Great,  nephew  of  Eudes,  who 
declined  the  title  in  favor  of  his  brother-in-law,  Raoul , 
but  retained  the  authority.  Raoul  died  in  935,  and  the 
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sceptre  was  again  offered  to  Hugh,  who  still  refused, 
and  sent  to  England  to  recall  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  who  had  been  an  exile  in  that  country  since 
the  deposition  of  his  father.  Hugh  received  him  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned  by 
he  title  of  Louis  IV.  Ho  was  sometimes,  also,  called 
</' Outremcr,  or  the  Stranger.  lie  died  in  951,  after  a 
reign  of  eighteen  years,  unmarked  by  any  important 
events.  Hugh  died  two  years  after  him,  and  was  said 
tu  be  the  most  powerful  man  that  never  wore  a  crown. 
He  was  almost  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  never  bore 
the  title  of  king.  He  was  married  three  times,  and 
each  of  his  wives  was  a  king’s  daughter.  All  his 
wealth  and  power  were  inherited  by  his  son,  Hugh 
i  Capet. 

Louis  d’Outremer  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lo- 
lhaire ,  who  reigned  from  954  to  986.  This  period  is 
destitute  of  striking  incidents.  Louis  V.,  his  son,  sur- 
named  the  Sluggard,  next  ascended  the  throne,  but  held 
the  power  but  a  few  months.  There  were  now  none 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  in  a  condition  to  support 
their  right  to  the  throne,  and  Hugh  Capet,  employing 
his  wealth  and  influence  as  a  means  of  advancement, 
mounted  it  himself.  Thus  ended  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  which  had  lasted  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years.  Under  the  later  sovereigns  of  this  race,  the 
kingdom,  which,  during  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne 
and  Louis  the  German,  included,  as  we  have  stated, 
Italy,  Germany,  Prussia,  France,  and  part  of  Spain,  was 
reduced  to  a  little  territory  around  Rheims  and  Paris. 
The  greater  part  of  France,  at  this  period,  consisted  of 
fiefs  belonging  to  the  nobles,  who  held  themselves  quite 
independent  of  the  king ;  and  Hugh,  though  he  hud 
gained  a  crown,  exercised  authority  over  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  country  which  was  nominally  his.  The 
great  barons  acknowledged  themselves  as  his  vassals, 
but  would  not  submit  to  his  control,  and  each  con¬ 
sidered  himself  the  absolute  lord  in  his  own  dominion. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCI. 

A.  D.  986  to  1103. 

Capetian  Kings  —  Introduction  of  Chivalry  — 
The  first  Crusade. 

There  were  now  seven  principalities  or  states,  all 
independent  of  the  crown  :  Burgundy,  Aquitaine, 
Normandy,  Gascony,  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Tou¬ 
louse.  The  insignificance  of  the  royal  authority  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  reply  of  one  of  these  self- 
created  lords,  who,  on  being  asked  by  Hugh,  “  Who 
made  you  a  count  ?  ”  returned  for  answer,  “  Who 
made  you  a  king  ?  ”  This  state  of  things  did  not 
please  Hugh  and  his  successors,  who  made  it  their 
grand  object  to  lessen  the  power  of  their  haughty 
vassals.  This  was  not  accomplished,  to  any  great 
extent,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  two  centu¬ 
ries  later.  Hugh,  however,  was  a  wise  ruler,  and,  by 
his  public  measures,  gave  permanency  to  his  dynasty, 
which  was,  till  the  recent  French  revolution,  the  oldest 
sovereign  house  in  existence.  It  has  given  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  monarchs  to  Europe  ;  viz.,  thirty-six 
kings  of  France,  twenty-two  kings  of  Portugal,  eleven 
of  Nuples  and  Sicily,  live  of  Spain,  three  of  Hungary, 
three  emperors  of  Constantinople,  three  kings  of  Nu- 
vurre,  seventeen  dukes  of  Burgundy,  twelve  dukes  of 


Brittany,  two  dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  four  dukes  of 
Parma.  After  having  been  deprived  of  four  thrones 
and  again  restored  to  them,  this  family  stood  forth  as 
the  first  and  most  ancient  support  of  the  European 
principle  of  political  legitimacy. 

Hugh  resided  at  Paris,  which,  from  that  time,  be¬ 
came  the  regular  scat  of  government.  After  a  reign  of 
ten  years,  he  died  in  996,  leaving  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  The  tenth  century,  w  hich  was  now  draw 
ing  to  a  close,  has  been  termed  the  iron  age,  as  being 
the  period  most  disgraced  by  murders,  cruelty,  im¬ 
morality,  and  irreligion.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Saracens,  in  the  seventh  century,  had  cut  oir  the 
communication  between  that  country  and  Europe,  and 
papyrus,  upon  which  all  books  were  written,  was  no 
longer  to  be  had.  Every  thing  was  therefore  written 
upon  parchment ;  and  this  was  so  dear,  that  the  w  orks 
of  the  Romans  were  erased,  to  give  place  to  some  new 
composition.  A  moderate  fortune  was  insufficient  foi 
the  purchase  of  a  single  volume.  A  countess  of  An¬ 
jou  paid,  for  a  copy  of  a  small  religious  work,  two 
hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  rye  and  millet. 

Hugh  Capet  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  the 
Pious.  In  regard  to  this  king,  we  have  little  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  in  part  owing  to  a  very  curious 
circumstance.  It  was  very  generally  believed  that  the 
world  was  to  last  only  a  thousand  years  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  this  period  was 
now  close  at  hand.  No  one  felt  inclined  to  write  the 
annals  of  a  w  orld  w  hich  was  so  soon  to  end  ;  the  seri¬ 
ous  and  pious  became  still  more  devout,  and  retired  to 
seclusion,  where  they  spent  their  time  in  prayer  and 
repentance.  The  gay  and  the  thoughtless  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  what  yet  remained,  and  plunged 
more  deeply  into  the  whirl  of  dissipation.  So  the 
world  went  on,  and,  as  the  year  1000  approached,  a 
general  gloom  and  dread  prevailed.  Most  of  the  lands 
were  no  longer  cultivated,  and  useful  labor  in  a  great 
measure  ceased.  The  fatal  day  arrived  and  passed  ; 
and,  when  the  dreaded  year  had  come  and  gone,  and 
1001  had  succeeded,  the  people  gradually  took  cour¬ 
age,  and  returned  to  their  labors.  Thus  ended  this 
singular  superstition.  * 

From  the  little  information  which  we  have  of  the 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  we  infer  that  he  was  more  fit  to  be 
a  monk  than  a  king.  He  was  noted  for  his  piety,  his 
charity  to  the  poor,  and  the  mildness  of  his  temper. 
But,  with  all  his  virtues,  he  made  a  very  indifferent 
sovereign.  He  had  married  a  wife  to  whom  he  was 
most  tenderly  attached.  Being  distantly  related  to  her 
by  blood,  however,  the  pope,  Gregory  V.,  sent  an  order 
to  Robert  and  his  wife  Bertha  to  separate.  This  they 
refused  to  do,  and  the  enraged  pope  passed  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  upon  the  royal  couple,  who  were 
instantly  deserted  by  the  alarmed  court.  The  king¬ 
dom  was  put  under  an  interdict ;  that  is,  none  of  the 
offices  of  religion  could  be  performed  in  the  count rv. 
The  churches  were  shut,  and  no  one  could  be  baptized 
or  married.  Even  the  dead  were  hurried  to  the  grave 
without  the  rites  of  burial.  Robert  was  importuned 
on  all  sides  to  yield,  and  the  monks  finally  prevailed, 
through  the  superstitions  of  the  king.  He  consented 
to  a  separation,  and  Bertha  went  into  a  convent.  In 
100*2,  Robert  married  a  second  wife,  Constance  of 
!  Provence. 

Most  extraordinary  anecdotes  arc  told  of  the  fancy 
indulged  by  this  king  in  the  choice  of  his  associates 
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He  preferred  the  society  of  beggars  to  that  of  the 
queen  and  her  friends,  and  kept  three  hundred  of  them 
constantly  in  his  palace.  He  took  care  to  conceal 
them,  however,  from  Constance.  One  day  he  had 
hidden  a  beggar  under  the  table  at  dinner,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  queen’s  eyes  were  turned 
another  way,  adroitly  threw  him  a  piece  of  meat. 
When  dinner  was  over,  the  beggar  was  gone,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  gold  ornaments  of  the  king’s  man¬ 
tle  were  missing  also.  When  not  with  his  friends,  the 
beggars,  Robert  spent  his  time  in  the  company  of 
monks,  and  in  making  pilgrimages.  As  he  was  re¬ 
turning  from  one  of  these,  in  1031,  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  died  at  Milan,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
thirty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

His  son,  Henry  /.,  succeeded  him.  On  the  acces- 
■  sion  of  the  Capetian,  or  third  race  of  French  kings, 
I  the  monarchy,  previously  elective,  became  hereditary, 
and  descended  from  father  to  son.  In  order  to  render 
!  this  succession  more  certain,  the  first  six  kings  caused 
their  eldest  sons  to  be  consecrated.  Still,  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  consecration,  a  form  was  used,  which  served 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  right  of  election 
In  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  were  asked  if  they 
consented  to  receive  the  new  sovereign  ;  but  as  they 
always  returned  an  affirmative  answer,  and  as  no  ac¬ 
count  had  been  taken  of  the  possibility  of  their  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  proposed  king,  it  is 'fair  to  suppose 
that  this  apparent  consultation  of  their  pleasure  was  a 
mere  formality,  and  that  their  decision  had  little  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  result. 

Henry’s  accession  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by 
Constance,  his  mother,  who  wished  to  secure  it  for  her 
youngest  son.  She  excited  a  revolt  against  him,  which 
Henry  quelled  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  the  Mag¬ 
nificent,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  on  account  of 
his  crimes,  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy. 
Constance  was  placed  in  a  convent,  where  she  died. 
Henry  satisfied  the  ambition  of  his  brother  by  giving 
him  Burgundy,  and  liberally  rewarded  Robert.  This 
latter  prince,  oppressed  with  remorse  for  his  sins,  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  having  just  made 
the  nobles  swear  fealty  to  his  son.  Robert  died  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  several  Norman  barons  united  in  an 
attempt  to  wrest  from  his  son,  William,  his  inheritance, 
and  share  it  among  themselves.  But  William,  though 
young,  gave  early  proof  of  the  great  abilities  which 
afterward  distinguished  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  Henry, 
king  of  England,  maintained  his  rights.  The  French 
king  soon  grew  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
young  duke,  and  invaded  Normandy.  He  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  make  peace. 
This  attempt,  however,  was  never  forgotten,  and  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  animosity  which  henceforth  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  French  and  English  monarchs;  for 
it  was  soon  afterward  that  William  of  Normandy,  better 
known  as  William  the  Conqueror ,  became  king  of  Eng- 
and  by  his  victory  over  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxons. 

Henry  I.  died  in  1060,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years.  He  was  an  insignificant  personage,  and  the 
French  historians  of  the  period  seem  almost  to  have 
1  forgotten  that  such  a  sovereign  was  in  existence.  He 
was  eclipsed  in  power  by  some  of  his  nobles,  and 
thrown  into  still  deeper  shade  by  important  events  in 
which  he  took  no  part.  The  people  made  more  rapid 
strides  toward  improvement  than  they  had  ever  before 
done.  A  new  class  of  men  appeared  at  this  epoch, 
whose  influence  and  example  produced  an  immense 
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change  in  the  manners  of  society.  They  introduced 
order,  refinement,  and  courtesy  among  a  people  of 
such  rude  habits,  that  they  could  hardly  be  called  civ-  I 
ilized,  though  they  had  advanced  considerably  beyond  I 
the  barbarism  of  the  original  Franks.  The  members 


Kniglit  Errant. 

of  this  institution  were  called  knights  errant ,  and  the 
system  itself  chivalry. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  injustice 
and  oppression  were  common :  the  laws  were  set  at 
defiance  by  turbulent  barons,  who  were  continually 
at  war  with  each  other.  The  knights  errant  came  for¬ 
ward  as  the  protectors  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves.  They  devoted  their  swords  to 
God,  and  swore  never  to  use  them  but  in  the  cause  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed.  This  romantic  spirit  was 
rapidly  extended,  and  chivalry  soon  became  a  regular 
profession  ;  every  noble  aspired  to  the  honor  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  knight.  Men  of  noble  birth,  only,  were  admitted 
into  the  order.  Beside  his  nobility,  however,  the  can¬ 
didate  for  knighthood  was  required  to  be  courteous, 
generous,  and  respectful  to  his  superiors,  and  to  ladies ; 
these  qualifications  being  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
aspirants  to  chivalric  honors.  An  important  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  was,  that  more  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  education  of  youth  ;  politeness,  truth,  and  obedience 
were  cherished  in  those  who  were  being  instructed  in 
the  observances  of  chivalry.  The  first  step  in  social 
advancement  had  now  been  made  ;  something  besides 
mere  brute  strength  was  necessary  in  order  to  gain 
distinction,  and  it  was  no  longer  a  received  maxim  that 
might  makes  right. 

The  ceremonies  of  admission  to  the  order  were  sin¬ 
gular.  The  candidate,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  having  given  evidence  of  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications,  was  placed  in  a  bath  ;  his 
sins  were  thus  supposed  to  be  washed  away.  He  was 
then  clothed,  first  in  a  white  tunic,  then  in  a  crimson  vest, 
and  lastly  in  a  complete  suit  of  black  armor :  the  white 
tunic  typified  the  purity  of  the  life  he  was  vowing  to 
lead ;  the  crimson  vest  denoted  the  blood  he  would 
be  called  noon  to  shed ;  and  the  black  armor  was  an 
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emblem  of  death,  for  which  he  must  always  be  pre¬ 
pared.  His  dress  was  then  completed  by  a  belt,  and 
a  pair  of  spurs,  which  were  to  denote  his  readiness  to 
hasten  where  duty  called  him.  Lastly,  his  sword  wras 
girded  on ;  and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accom¬ 
panied  bv  an  exhortation  to  be  brave  and  loyal.  The 
whole  was  concluded  by  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  from 
the  blade  of  a  sword,  intended  as  a  memento  to  fix 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  knight  the  engagements 
he  had  entered  into. 

On  the  completion  of  the  ceremonies,  the  ncwlv- 
made  knight  was  at  liberty  to  roam  about  the  world 
in  search  of  adventures.  Many  a  daring  deed  was 
performed  by  these  men,  whose  chief  glory  consisted  in 
surmounting  difficulties  and  dangers.  They  were  bound 
by  a  vow  to  defend  their  country,  their  religion,  and 
their  liege  lord  ;  to  protect  women  and  children  ;  and 
to  be  always  ready  to  fight  in  aid  of  the  oppressed. 
They  paid  no  taxes,  were  not  vassals  to  any  one,  and 
were  always  welcome  guests  wherever  they  arrived  ; 
every  castle  gate  was  freely  opened  at  the  approach 
of  a  knight  errant,  and  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
as  long  as  he  chose  to  stay. 

Although  this  institution  had  taken  its  rise  in  a  de¬ 
sire  to  befriend  the  weak  and  defenceless,  yet  its  indi¬ 
rect  consequences  extended  beyond  this  object.  It  re¬ 
fined  the  manners  of  the  nobles,  and  introduced  habits 
of  expense,  that  gave  a  stimulus  to  industry.  Trade 
was  greatlv.increased,  and  talent  and  invention  wrere 
encouraged.  The  traffic  of  the  country  was  no  longer 
confined  to  roving  pedlers  ;  the  towns  were  again  peo¬ 
pled  ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses  ;  and  the  merchants  became  rich,  and  were 
enabled  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  people  and  farmers  was  also 
improved.  Though  they  still  labored  for  the  benefit  of 
their  lords,  and  therefore  could  not  grow  rich,  they 
were  subject  to  fewer  personal  injuries.  The  knights 
errant  had  entered  into  an  agreement  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  molest  the  laborers  in  the  field, 
or  deprive  them  of  their  implements  of  industry. 

Though  chivalry  often  carried  the  feelings  of  love 
and  honor  to  fanatical  excess,  yet  it  did  much  good  by 
purifying  and  refining  the  fountains  of  action :  the 
reverence  paid  to  them  also  prevented  mankind  from 
relapsing  into  barbarism,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
things  in  an  age  when  the  feudal  system  lay  at  the 
foundations  of  society.  The  influence  which  chiv¬ 
alry  exerted  upon  poetry  was  very  great.  The  trou¬ 
badours  in  the  south,  the  troureres  in  the  north  of 
France,  the  minstrels  in  England,  and  minniesingers 
in  Germany,  sung  the  achievements  of  the  knights  who 
received  and  entertained  them  hospitably.  By  the 
intercourse  with  the  East,  which  grew  up  during  the 
crusades,  fairies,  and  all  the  wonders  of  enchantment, 
were  introduced  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  into 
the  romantic  or  chivalric  poetry.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  introduction  of  chivalry,  that  the  knights  had  nn 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  the  cham 
pious  of  religion.  Under  Philip  /.,  who  succeeded  his 
1  father,  Henry,  in  1060,  the  first  of  the  Crusade s  took 
place.  The  origin  of  these  famous  expeditions  is  as 
ji  follows. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  the  custom 
jf  making  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  saints,  or  other 
places  that  were  deemed  holy,  had  been  common 
throughout  Europe.  A  journey  on  foot  to  some  sanc¬ 
tified  spot  in  Italy  or  Palestine,  was  thought  to  be  the 


surest  mode  of  making  expiation  for  sin.  In  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  the  roads  of  France  were  so  thronged 
with  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
journeying  from  England  to  Rome,  that  a  large  por 
tion  of  the  king’s  revenue  was  derived  from  the  tolls 
that  they  paid  on  their  way.  At  a  later  period,  the 
pilgrims  extended  their  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a  much 
longer  and  more  perilous  undertaking.  While  Pales¬ 
tine  remained  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  dev¬ 
otee  found  no  difficulty  in  thus  discharging  his  religious 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Saracens,  also,  access 
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to  the  holy  city  was  freely  granted  to  the  pilgrims,  on 
the  payment  of  a  small  tax.  But  at  the  periial  ot 
which  we  are  speaking,  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  pilgrimages  became  not  only- 
perilous  and  expensive,  but  often  resulted  in  death, 
captivity,  or  martyrdom.  The  clergy  were  insulted, 
stripped,  and  thrown  into  dungeons.  Many  Christians 
found  in  the  Iloly  Land  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty. 

All  Europe  was  fired  with  indignation  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  pilgrims  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
A  monk,  called  Peter  the  Hermit ,  who  hud  himself 
been  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Turks,  obtained  permission  of  the 
pope  to  exhort  all  Christian  warriors  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.  Covered  with 


Peter  the  Hermit. 

rags,  and  barefooted,  he  travelled  from  court  to  court, 
from  castle  to  castle,  from  city  to  city.  He  was 
listened  to  us  a  prophet,  and  the  people,  inspired 
with  enthusiasm  similar  to  his  own,  enlisted  with  fer¬ 
vor  in  the  sacred  cause.  The  symbol  of  enlistment 
was  a  cross  of  red  stuff"  sewed  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
cloak  ;  hence  the  name  crusade ,  or  croisade. 

The  whole  of  France  was  now  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
The  passion  of  the  age  was  for  war  and  adventurous 
enterprises.  The  barons  sold  and  pledged  their  lands 
to  obtain  the  means  of  joining  the  expedition  ;  while 
the  citizens  seized  the  opportunity  of  buying  titles  and 
privileges,  now  that  they  were  so  cheap.  The  pope 
promised  a  full  remission  of  sins  to  all  who  assumed 
the  cross ;  and  thousands  of  hardened  offenders,  w hose 
crimes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  could  only  have 
been  expiated  bv  long  and  severe  |»enance,  preferred 
the  more  agreeable  method  of  going  to  war,  and  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  redemption  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  If  they 
succeeded,  a  fortune  in  this  world  seemed  secure ;  if 
they  died,  a  crown  of  martyrdom  was  promised  in  the 
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next.  Incited  by  these  alluring  temptations,  more 
than  a  million  of  persons  had  soon  pledged  themselves 
to  the  crusade.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  beg¬ 
gars,  women,  and  children.  Such  ns  these,  who  had  no 
preparation  to  make,  refused  to  wait  for  the  rest,  but 
started,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand, 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Penniless,  marching 
at  their  head. 

Among  this  motley  assemblage,  there  were  but  eight 
horsemen;  and  the  expedition  was  in  all  other  respects 
equally  unprovided.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  had  to  go,  and  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  must  pass ;  and  when  they  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  France,  and  heard  a  strange  language 
spoken,  they  imagined  themselves  at  their  journey’s 
end.  The  children  inquired  at  every  town  if  that 
was  Jerusalem.  Their  conductors,  who  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  way  to  Palestine,  led  their  deluded 
followers  through  Hungary,  sometimes  pursuing  the 
track  of  an  animal,  or  the  flight  of  a  bird.  This  mis¬ 
erable  army  of  adventurers  supposed  that  God  would 
employ  miracles  to  supply  their  wants,  and  that  they 
should  be  fed  like  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  But 
finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the  quails  and 
manna  they  expected,  they  were  forced  to  levy  con¬ 
tributions  upon  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed.  The  inhabitants  rose  against  them,  and  gave 
'hem  battle.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  multitude 
fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  their  assailants.  Almost 
all  who  had  escaped  death  by  hunger,  fatigue,  or  pes¬ 
tilence,  fell  by  the  sword,  half  way  between  the  city 
hey  went  to  rescue  and  the  homes  they  left  behind. 
Peter  and  Walter  were  among  the  few  survivors : 
they  waited  at  Constantinople  for  the  better  disciplined 
and  more  efficient  forces  which  were  preparing  to 
depart  when  they  left  France. 

This  great  armament,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  had 
assembled  from  different  nations,  but  chiefly  from 
France.  It  was  organized  in  three  divisions ;  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  a  warrior  of  high  renown,  commanding 
the  first ;  Hugh,  brother  of  Philip,  Robert  of  Normandy, 
and  many  other  princes,  sharing  the  direction  of  the 
second  ;  while  the  third  was  led  by  Raymond  of  Tou¬ 
louse.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  crusaders  in 
their  wild  career.  They  swept  through  the  Eastern 
empire,  making  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  trem¬ 
ble  on  his  throne.  Presuming  upon  the  holiness  of  their 
cause,  they  treated  him  and  his  subjects  more  like 
slaves  than  allies.  The  evils  of  having  no  com¬ 
mander,  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  entire  under¬ 
taking,  soon  became  apparent.  The  moment  a  city 
was  captured,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whom  it  should 
belong.  At  length,  the  different  leaders  separated, 
each  to  fight  on  his  own  account,  and  to  gain  a  king¬ 
dom  for  himself.  Some  were  successful,  while  others 
were  never  heard  of  afterward;  a  few  still  remained 
faithful  to  their  vows ;  but  of  the  mighty  host  that  left 
Europe,  only  a  small  remnant,  under  Godfrey  of  Bou¬ 
illon,  arrived  within  sight  of  the  holy  city.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  15th  of  July,  1099, 
and  the  standard  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  its  walls. 
Godfrey  was  elected  king  of  the  city,  and  assumed 
a  crown  of  thorns,  instead  of  gold,  as  the  appropriate 
symbol  of  his  authority. 

From  this  time  crusading  was  held  in  high  repute  : 
several  expeditions  were  led  by  the  greatest  sover¬ 
eigns  in  Europe,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  knight  or 


noble  in  any  country  who  did  not  engage  in  these 
wars.  There  were  seven  of  these  wild  expedi¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  centuries.  After 
immense  sums  had  been  expended,  and  more  than  two 
millions  of  Europeans  had  perished  in  the  cause,  they 
were  abandoned.  We  shall  speak  more  particularly 
of  these  several  attempts  to  redeem  the  holy  sepulchre, 
in  their  appropriate  place.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
life  which  attended  them,  they  were  not  without  their 
advantages  :  the  people  of  Asia  were  more  refined 
than  those  of  Europe,  and  were  acquainted  with  many 
arts  of  which  Europeans  were  ignorant.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  was  introduced  by  the  crusaders  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  and  many  refinements  disseminated 
by  them  throughout  the  West. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCII. 

A.  D.  1108  to  1328. 

Philip  Augustus  —  Persecution  of  the  Albigcn- 
ses  —  Reign  of  St.  Louis  —  Destruction  of 
the  Knights  Templars. 

Philip  I.  died  in  1 108,  after  a  slothful  and  disgraceful 
reign  of  forty-eight  years.  At  his  death,  the  power  of 
the  monarch  of  France  had  reached  its  lowest  state  of 
debasement,  for  it  only  extended  over  a  district  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  of  which  Paris  was 
the  capital  city.  Philip  showed  some  consciousness 
of  his  own  unworthiness,  for  he  desired  that  he  might 
not  be  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  the  usual 
burial-place  of  the  French  kings,  being,  as  he  said, 
too  great  a  sinner  to  lay  his  bones  by  those  of  the 
great  martyr.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  VI., 
to  whose  love  of  justice  a  new  class  of  persons  —  the 
citizens  —  owed  the  foundation  of  their  freedom, 
wealth,  and  importance.  Until  this  period,  there  had 
been  no  middle  rank,  the  whole  population  consisting 
of  the  nobles  and  their  dependants.  The  traders  were 
not  free  —  carrying  on  trade  for  their  own  benefit —  but 
were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  mechanics,  who  were 
the  serfs  and  vassals  of  the  feudal  lord  within  whose 
domain  they  resided.  Louis  saw  that  none  would 
labor  with  energy  and  success  while  their  profits  were 
taken  from  them  by  rapacious  tyrants,  and  determined 
upon  a  plan  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  put  the  citizens 
in  a  situation  to  defend  themselves,  by  granting  char¬ 
ters  to  many  of  the  towns.  The  people  thus  acquired 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  of  form¬ 
ing  a  militia  in  defence  of  their  rights.  They  were 
freed  from  servitude,  and  were  no  longer  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  capricious  and  cruel  masters. 

This  plan  of  the  king  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  nobles,  whose  power  it  so  much  abridged  ;  but 
the  barons  had  already  lost  much  of  their  influence  in 
consequence  of  the  holy  wars.  Many  of  them  had 
been  absent  for  years  in  Palestine;  and  others,  to  raise 
money  for  the  crusades,  had  sold  their  estates  and 
pawned  their  titles  and  privileges.  From  this  time, 
the  cities  mproved  in  wealth  and  consequence,  and 
the  citizens  became  a  respectable  and  influential  class. 
Art,  science,  and  commerce  flourished  ;  waste  lands 
were  brought  under  cultivation.  Freedom  soon  spread 
from  the  towns  into  the  countr)  districts,  and  the  pea* 
ants  were,  at  length,  no  longer  bought  and  sold  with 
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the  trees  tlmt  grew  on  the  soil.  The  people,  by  these 
concessions,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  king,  and  his 
power  was  thus  greatly  augmented.  I  lo  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  nobles  in  a  state  of  subjection  :  many  of 
these  we're  no  better  than  captains  of  lawless  banditti, 
who  rode  about  the  country  with  a  train  of  armed  ruf¬ 
fians  at  their  side.  The  king  made  war  upon  the  most 
notorious  of  these  titled  robbers,  laid  siege  to  their 
castles,  and  compelled  them  to  lead  more  orderly  lives 
for  the  future. 

Louis  died  August  1,  1137,  sincerely  lamented  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  whose  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector  he  had  always  been.  His  son,  Louis  the  Yount 
was  his  successor.  This  prince  was  naturally  amia¬ 
ble,  but  without  much  talent,  lie  married  Eleanor, 
sole  heiress  of  Aquitaine,  and  this  extensive  territory 
was  thus  united  to  the  crown.  Soon  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  rebelled 
against  him ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  which 
followed,  the  king  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of 
i  Vitrv,  in  which  thirteen  hundred  persons  had  taken 
j  refuge:  they  all  perished  in  the  flames.  Louis  was  so 
shocked  at  this  dreadful  deed,  that  he  gave  up  the  war, 
and,  to  make  some  atonement,  vowed  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  originated  the  sec¬ 
ond  crusade.  The  king  of  France  was  joined  by 
Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  each  monarch  being 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  splendid  arinv.  It  was 
a  most  ill-fated  enterprise.  Each  army,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Turks,  before  the  expedition  reached  Asia. 
About  a  hundred  warriors  only  arrived  in  Palestine, 
among  whom  was  Louis.  He  was  ashamed  to  return, 
and  his  self-accusations  completely  changed  his  temper. 
His  cheerfulness  forsook  him,  and  he  became  peevish 
and  morose.  He  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
and  obtained  a  divorce  from  her.  She  married  Henry 
Plantagenet  of  Normandy,  who  subsequently  became 
king  of  England.  He  thus  obtained  a  dominion  in 
France,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of  this  age  is 
I  furnished  in  an  account  of  a  royal  marriage  at  the 
court  of  Navarre.  The  princes  and  princesses  were 
I  entertained  by  a  combat  between  two  blind  men  and  a 
pig.  The  men  were  armed  with  clubs,  and  the  pig 
was  to  be  the  prize  of  whichever  could  knock  it  on  the 
head.  But  the  pig,  having  the  use  of  his  eyes,  could 
generally  avoid  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  him ; 
and  the  blind  men,  instead  of  hitting  the  pig,  frequently 
hit  one  another ;  and  in  this,  it  seems,  consisted  the 
chief  diversion  of  the  sport  to  the  spectators. 

Louis  VII.  died  in  1 1N0,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  better  known  in  history  as  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus.  France  was  quiet  at  his  accession,  and  he  devoted 
much  time  to  beautifying  Paris,  his  capital.  He  ex¬ 
tended  its  limits,  introduced  water  into  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct,  built  the  Louvre,  and  paved  some  of  the 
streets.  These  pacific  employments  did  not  long 
interest  him,  and  he  endeavored  to  excite  dissension 
between  England  and  France.  Henry,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  and  Philip  was 
foiled.  He  then  tried  his  artifices  upon  the  sons  of 
Henry,  and  took  Richard,  the  eldest,  under  his  pro¬ 
tection.  They  became  intimate  friends,  drinking  out 
of  the  same  cup,  living  in  the  same  tent,  and  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Richard 
became  king  of  Englnnd,  with  the  title  of  Richard  /., 
anu  sumamed  Ctrur  de  Lion.  The  two  princes 


agreed  to  engage  in  a  new  crusade.  The  great  object 
of  life  seemed  at  this  period  to  be  fighting  against  the 
infidels.  All  the  knights  and  nobles  of  France  and 
England  were  eager  to  join  the  expedition.  No  pil¬ 
grims —  none  but  soldiers  —  were  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise  :  it  was,  therefore,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  of  the  crusade  armies  that  ever  left  Euro|>e. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  kings  soon  gave  way  to 
hatred.  Richard  was  the  most  famous  knight  of  the 
age ;  and  the  praises  lavished  upon  his  heroic  quali¬ 
ties  so  wrought  upon  the  jealous  heart  of  Ins  rival,  that 
he  deserted  the  crusade  ut  Acre,  and  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  now  made  an  attack  upon  Normandy,  which 
was  still  an  English  possession  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Richard  thut  he  succeeded  in  wresting  it 
from  foreign  rule.  He  also  gained  many  other  valua¬ 
ble  fiefs,  which  added  much  to  the  power  of  the 
crown  ;  for  every  fief  that  was  conquered  put  an  end 
to  the  sway  of  some  feudal  lord,  and  increased  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  sovereign.  As  he  extended  the  empire, 
he  improved  it  also,  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
learning,  commerce,  and  the  arts. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  was  disturbed 
by  his  persecution  of  a  religious  sect  of  Christians, 
called  the  Albigenses ,  who  had  long  dwelt  in  the 
peaceful  valleys  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  They 
had  grown  rich  by  commerce  carried  on  through  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  poctrj 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  who  possessed  an 
empire  in  Spain.  They  lived  upon  the  territory  of 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  suffered  them 
to  enjoy  their  religions  opinions  unmolested.  The 
pope,  who  was  intolerant  of  the  slightest  difference  in 
spiritual  belief,  excommunicated  Raymond,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  exterminating  wars  mentioned 
in  history.  Thousands  of  the  devoted  sect  were  mas¬ 
sacred  without  mercy.  Rewards  and  indulgences  were 
promised  to  all  who  would  help  to  destroy  them 
They  were  totally  subdued,  and  the  southern  provinces 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  ut  this 
period  that  the  terrible  court  of  justice  culled  tin;  In¬ 
quisition  was  instituted.  This  tribunal  was  afterward 
introduced  into  other  Catholic  countries  ;  but  it  was  m 
Spain  that  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  those 
horrible  cruelties  which  have  given  so  fearful  a 
celebrity  to  its  name. 

Philip  Augustus  died  in  1227,  having  reigned  forty- 
four  years,  during  which  he  had  nearly  doubled  the 
extent  of  his  territory,  and  so  far  crushed  the  feudal 
power  of  the  nobility,  that  it  never  afterward  gained 
an  ascendency.  The  reign  of  his  son  Louis  VIII. 
was  short,  and  princi[>nlly  spent  in  prosecuting  the 
war  with  the  Albigenses.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
u  was  the  son  of  an  excellent  father,  and  the  father  of 
an  excellent  son.”  He  died  in  1226,  leaving  .several 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Louis,  w  as  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  His  mother,  Queen  Blanche,  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  during  his  minority. 
By  her  decision  and  promptitude,  she  maintained  tlu 
power  till  her  son  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
when  she  resigned  ihe  regency. 

Louis  IX.,  or  Si.  Louis ,  was  one  of  the  best  kings 
that  ever  ruled  the  French  nation.  He  was  mild  und 
forgiving,  and  at  the  same  time  brave  and  firm.  He 
drew  his  revenues  from  his  estates  only,  and  not  from 
the  purses  of  the  people.  He  had  not  been  long  on 
the  throne  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  illness. 
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His  body  was  racked  with  pain,  and  the  power  of 
speech  was  taken  away.  When  he  was  able  to  speak, 
he  made  a  vow  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the  infidels, 
and,  on  his  complete  recovery,  prepared  to  start  upon 
the  expedition.  He  devoted  six  years  to  putting  his 
kingdom  in  order,  and  then  sailed  for  Egypt.  Never 
was  there  a  more  disastrous  undertaking  than  this. 
The  army  was  hemmed  in  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  greater  part  perished  by  disease,  famine,  or 
the  swords  of  the  infidels.  The  king  and  his  chief  offi¬ 
cers  were  made  prisoners,  but  were  released  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  large  ransom.  Louis  went  to  Palestine,  but 
returned  to  France  on  hearing  that  his  mother  had  died 
of  grief  at  his  misfortunes.  He  was  received  with  joy 
and  respect ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  he  still  wore  the 
cross  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  repairing  the  damages 
France  had  sustained  during  his  absence.  He  substi¬ 
tuted  trial  by  a  court  of  justice  for  the  barbarous 
custom  of  trial  by  combat,  or  wager  of  battle.  He 
heard  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  redressed  their 
wrongs,  sitting  in  the  open  air,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak, 
which  is  still  standing  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 
After  a  wise  administration  of  the  government  for  six¬ 
teen  years,  he  had  brought  his  kingdom  into  a  state 
of  complete  tranquillity,  and  had  recruited  his  finances. 
Every  thing  seemed  favorable  to  the  execution  of 
his  favorite  project  —  another  crusade.  He  embarked 
with  a  crowd  of  nobles  in  July,  1270.  He  directed 
his  course  toward  Africa,  in  the  wild  hope  of  con¬ 
verting  the  king  of  Tunis.  He  was  immediately 
attacked  by  the  Turks;  and  while  he  was  occupied  in 
taking  measures  of  defence,  a  plague  broke  out  in  his 
camp,  and  carried  offi  vast  numbers  of  his  soldiers. 
The  king  himself  was  soon  seized  with  the  epidemic. 
When  at  the  point  of  death,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
lifted  from  his  bed,  and  laid  upon  a  heap  of  ashes  on 
the  (loor.  He  expired  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  horror  difficult  to 
describe.  The  few  that  remained  of  the  unfortunate 
crusaders  embarked  for  France  with  Prince  Philip , 
who  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  called  the  Bold. 
or  Hardy ,  from  naving  survived  the.  calamities  of 
Tunis.  Thus  ended  the  seventh  and  last  crusade, 
n  1270. 

Nothing  happened  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Bold  of  great  importance.  He  died  fifteen  years  after 
his  accession,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1285,  by  his  son 
Philip  the  Fair.  This  king  occupied  the  early  part 
>f  his  reign  in  making  what  arc  called  sumptuary 
laws  ;  that  is,  laws  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  per¬ 
sons  from  spending  more  than  they  could  afford,  and 
of  forcing  them  to  live  within  their  means.  Only  two 
meals  were  allowed  in  the  day  —  dinner  at  ten,  and 
supper,  the  principal  meal, at  five.  One  dish  of  meat  at 
dinner  and  two  at  supper  were  allowed.  On  fast  days, 
herrings  supplied  the  place  of  more  solid  food.  The 
law  was  soon  evaded  by  placing  several  kinds  of  meat 
on  one  dish.  The  dress  of  the  various  classes  of  cit¬ 
izens  was  regulated  by  law.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  often  seized  at  balls  and  taken  to  prison  for  being 
too  finely  dressed.  A  man’s  rank  might  be  known 
from  the  length  of  his  shoes.  The  points  were  turned 
up  before,  like  a  cow’s  horn  ;  and  it  was  the  proximity 
of  these  frightful  appendages  to  the  knee,  that  deter¬ 
mined  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  clergy  exclaimed 
against  this  absurd  fashion,  and  a  succeeding  king 
forbade  the  custom.  So  shoes  twelve  inches  long 
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were  proscribed  ;  but  others,  twelve  inches  wide,  at 
once  made  their  appearance.  The  inexorable  edict 
of  fashion  ordained  that  what  was  taken  from  the 
length  must  be  added  to  the  breadth. 

Philip  loved  money,  and  was  deterred  by  no  scru¬ 
ples  of  conscience  from  any  method  of  obtaining  it. 
He  increased  very  much  the  possessions  of  the  French 
crown.  He  married  Jane,  heiress  of  Navarre ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  without  heirs,  his 
territories  came  to  the  king.  He  formed  a  plan  with 
the  pope  for  the  suppression  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  the  inheritance  of  their  wealth.  Their  devotion  to 


Knights  Templars. 

the  defence  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  had  excited  admi¬ 
ration  throughout  the  Christian  world.  They  had,  many 
of  them,  returned  from  the  East,  and  were  living  mag¬ 
nificently  in  their  own  castles  all  over  Europe.  Every 
Templar  in  France  was  arrested  on  the  same  day 
They  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  until  many,  in  their  agony,  confessed  crimes  of 
which  they  were  never  guilty.  The  grand  master  of 
the  order,  De  Molai,  was  burned  alive.  It  is  said  that, 
while  on  the  scaffold,  he  summoned  the  pope  to  appear 
at  the  eternal  throne  of  justice,  to  answer  for  his  mur¬ 
der,  in  forty  days,  and  the  king  in  four  months :  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  both  died  within  the  stated  times. 

Philip  the  Fair  died  in  1314,  and  left  three  sons,  all 
of  whom  came  to  the  throne  in  succession.  The  first, 
Louis  A.,  caused  the  slaves  to  be  released  from  bond¬ 
age,  who  thus  became  freemen.  This  was  not  done 
from  motives  of  humanity,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money.  Freedom  was  offered  to  all  the  serfs 
upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum.  But  many  pre¬ 
ferred  their  money  to  their  liberty;  so  the  king  hit 
upon  the  singular  expedient  of  forcing  them  to  be  free, 
whether  they  would  or  not.  The  great  nobles  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  king,  and  slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  France.  Louis  died  in  1316, 
leaving  only  one  child,  a  daughter.  The  Salic  law 
forbade  females  to  succeed  to  the  throne ;  and  this  was 
the  first  occasion  which  had  occurred  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  for  applying  this  rule.  Many  were  disposed  to 
question  its  validity ;  but  the  parliament  confirmed  it, 
and  Philip  V.,  brother  to  Louis  X.,  was  made  king. 
He  died  after  an  uninteresting  reign  of  six  years,  and, 
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os  he  left  only  daughters,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IV.  This  king  died  in  1328,  leaving  no  male 
heirs.  The  crown  passed  from  the  direct  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  Philip  of  Valois ,  another  branch  of  the 
Capetian  family,  called  the  House  of  Valois. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCIII. 

A.  D.  1328  to  1430. 

Wars  between  England  and  France —  Hatties 
of  Crcssy  and  Poicticrs — The  Jacquerie — 
Insanity  of  Charles  VI.  —  Hattie  of  Agin- 
court  —  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  event  just  mentioned  was  the  origin  of  a  long 
series  of  wars  between  France  and  England.  The 
title  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by 
Edward  III.,  of  England,  who  claimed  it  for  himself, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Philip 
the  Fair.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  Edward  could 
not  thus  inherit  a  kingdom  which,  by  the  Salic  law,  could 
never  have  been  hers.  The  mother,  who  had  no 
right  to  the  throne,  could  transmit  none  to  her  son. 
Edward  was  very  ambitious,  and  made  his  claim,  how¬ 
ever  unfounded,  a  pretext  for  invading  France :  a  war 
ensued  which  lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  above  a 
hundred  years.  The  king  of  England  led  a  power¬ 
ful  army  into  France  :  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son 
Edward,  called  the  II  lack  Prince  from  his  dark  armor 
and  black  plume  of  feathers. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1346,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Cressy,  which  terminated  so  fatally  to  the 
French.  The  havoc  was  terrible.  There  were  left 
upon  the  field  two  kings,  eleven  high  princes,  eighty 
great  nobles,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  more  than 
thirty  thousand  private  soldiers.  Cannon  were  used 
for  the  first  time  as  engines  of  destruction  in  this  bat¬ 
tle,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  being  then  of  recent 
date.  The  English  brought  with  them  six  of  these 
machines  ;  but  they  were  clumsy  and  unmanageable. 
Philip  fought  bravely,  but  was  obliged  to  flee.  Ed¬ 
ward  now  laid  siege  to  Calais,  which,  being  upon  the 
the  French  coast,  was  called  the  gale  of  France. 

I  The  city  surrendered  after  a  twelvemonth’s  resist¬ 
ance.  Peace  was  soon  after  made  between  France 
and  England.  Neither  of  the  rival  monarchs  had 
money  enough  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  they  agreed 
to  a  truce  of  ten  years.  Petrarch,  the  Italian  poet, 
who  visited  France  at  this  period,  says  of  it,  “The 
country  appeared  every  where  desolated  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  fields  lay  waste  and  uncultivated.  The 
houses  were  falling  to  ruins,  except  here  and  there  a 
fortress.  Paris  looked  forlorn  and  desolate.  The  streets 
were  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  people  seemed  sad 
and  downcast.”  The  whole  of  France  was  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness  by  famine  and 
the  plague  ;  and  in  this  time  of  general  calamity,  troops 
of  banditti  marched  openly  about,  robbing  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  depre¬ 
dations. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  that  the 
heir  to  the  crown  assumed  the  title  of  Dauphin ,  from 
the  following  circumstance  :  the  lord  of  the  large  prov¬ 
ince  of  Dauphine  was  obliged  to  sell  his  lands  to  pay 
his  debts  ;  which  he  did  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  he 
had  no  children  to  inherit  his  possessions.  The  king 


of  France,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  attach  tms 
territory  to  his  domains,  purchased  it,  promising  that 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  should  always  bear  the  title 
of  dauphin.  This  was,  till  the  period  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  king’s  heir.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  or  queen 
of  England  is  called  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Philip  died  in  1350,  and  John ,  his  eldest  son, 
ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  in  French  history.  Hardly  had  the  ten 
years’  truce  expired,  than  the  Black  Prince  again  made 
his  appearance  in  France.  In  the  hope  of  stopping 
his  progress,  John  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  met 
him  at  Poictiers.  Edward  had  but  eight  thousand  men 
with  him,  who  were  quickly  surrounded  by  the  enemy’s 
army,  numbering  some  sixty  thousand  soldiers.  The 
event  was  far  different  from  what  either  purty  could 
have  anticipated.  During  the  conflict,  a  panic  seized 
the  French  troops,  and  the  English  gained  a  complete 
victory.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the  English  were 
more  numerous  than  their  whole  army.  John,  on  be-  * 
ing  captured,  gave  up  bis  sword  to  some  English  barons, 
and  was  conducted  with  courtesy  and  respect  to  the 
tent  of  the  king.  He  was  sent  to  England,  where  he 
was  detained  in  captivity  for  four  years.  During  his 
absence,  from  a  superstitious  hope  that  it  might  aid  his 
release,  a  wax  taper  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  kept  burning  till  his  return.  It  was  six 
miles  in  length,  and  might  have  encircled  the  city  of 
Paris.  It  was  wound,  like  a  rope,  around  a  large  wheel. 

During  the  king’s  detention  in  England,  France  was 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion.  The  duuphin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent.  But  he  had  not  the  energy  necessary 
to  preserve  order;  and  the  nobles,  having  no  one  to  re¬ 
strain  them,  endeavored  to  reduce  their  tenants  again 
to  the  condition  of  serfs.  They  burnt  the  homes  of  the 
peasants,  and  drove  them,  like  beasts,  to  seek  a  shelter 
in  woods  tmd  forests.  The  hatred  of  the  poorer 
classes  toward  the  rich  was  increased  by  a  new  tax 
imposed  upon  the  peasantry,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  ransom  the  prisoners  of  high  rank,  who  had 
been  taken  nt  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  They  naturally 
felt  but  little  interest  in  redeeming  their  oppressors 
from  captivity.  With  one  accord,  the  peasants  and 
laborers  armed  themselves  against  the  nobles,  vowing 
to  destroy  every  person  of  high  birth  in  the  kingdom. 
They  seized  scythes,  pitchforks,  and  every  weapon 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Their  numbers  hourly 
increased,  and  they  swept  onward  like  a  flood,  destroy¬ 
ing  and  laying  waste  wherever  they  went.  Many  acts 
of  barbarity  were  committed  by  them,  till,  at  length,  the 
insurrection  was  quelled  by  a  famous  knight,  named 
Gaston  de  Foix,  who,  with  a  few  followers,  killed  several 
thousand  of  the  rioters.  This  insurrection  is  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Jacquerie ,  os  the  French  peasant 
was  frequently  called  Jacques  Bonhomme,  or  Good¬ 
man  James. 

As  soon  as  quiet  was  reestablished  in  the  country, 
the  dauphin  endeavored  to  obtain  his  father’s  release. 
Edward’s  conditions  were  severe,  however,  and  hos¬ 
tilities  again  ensued.  He  marched  into  France  w  ith  a 
large  army,  journeying  leisurely  along  from  place  to 
place,  amusing  himself  with  his  hawks  and  his  hounds 
Suddenly  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  the 
most  terrific,  say  the  chronicles  of  the  period,  since 
the  deluge.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  inces¬ 
sant  ;  the  hailstones  were  of  such  size,  and  fell  with 
such  violence,  that  six  thousand  horses  of  the  English 
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army  wore  killed.  The  king  was  so  struck  with  the 
terror  of  the  scene,  that  he  made  peace  at  once,  and 
released  his  royal  captive.  The  conditions  of  his  de¬ 
liverance  were,  a  large  ransom,  to  be  paid  in  three 
instalments,  and  the  leaving  of  his  sons  and  thirty  of 
his  nobles  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract. 
Two  of  the  hostages,  sons  of  the  king,  vexed  at  the 
delay  in  paying  the  ransom,  broke  their  parole  and 
fled.  John,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  this  breach  of  faith,  returned  to  England,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  to  Edward.  He  died  at  London, 
I  April  8,  1364. 

The  dauphin  now  became  king,  as  Charles  V. 
The  English  still  occupied  the  south-west  of  France,  and 
Charles  was  naturally  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  such 
troublesome  neighbors.  He  therefore  summoned  Ed¬ 
ward  of  England  to  appear  and  do  homage  to  him  as 
his  vassal.  This  Edward  was  bound  to  do,  as  lord  of 
Gascony.  He  refused,  however,  and  Charles  declared 
him  a  rebel,  and  his  possessions  in  France  forfeited. 
A  successful  war  against  Edward  terminated  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  between  the  two  nations,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored  to  France.  The  English  were  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and,  in  a  few  years,  had  nothing  remain¬ 
ing,  of  all  their  conquests  in  France,  but  Calais,  and 
the  towns  of  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne,  in  the  south. 
Charles  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  his  prudent  gov¬ 
ernment  procured  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Wise. 
He  formed  libraries  and  encouraged  learned  men. 
He  caused  the  works  of  many'  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  to  be  translated  into  French.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  was  done,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  a  contemporary  writer  represents  the  original 
authors  as  loudly  complaining  of  the  ignorance  of  their 
'ranslators,  who  made  them  say  things  which  they  had 
never  thought  of. 

The  pictures  of  this  age  were  curious  productions. 
The  painters  probably  distrusted  their  own  powers;  for 
i  label  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  every  figure,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  painting  might  not  be  mistaken. 
Some  of  these  singular  performances  still  exist.  The 
first  public  clock  in  France  was  made,  at  the  desire  of 
Charles,  by  a  German.  It  was  placed  in  the  tower  of 
the  palace,  and  excited  much  wonder  by  its  regularity 
and  precision  in  striking  the  hours.  The  famous  prison 
of  the  Bastile  was  built  at  this  period.  Charles  died 
in  1380,  from  the  effect  of  poison,  administered  by 
the  king  of  Navarre. 


The  Bastile. 


Charles  VI .,  called  also  the  Well-leloved ,  was  only 
thirteen  years  old  at  his  father’s  death.  He  was 
affectionate  and  obliging,  and  never  forgot  a  kindness, 
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nor  a  promise  which  he  had  made.  He  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  facility  in  renu  mbering  a  face  that  he  lmd 
once  seen,  or  a  name  which  he  had  once  heard.  Spite 
of  his  good  qualities,  however,  his  reign  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  in  French  history'.  During  his 
minority,  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  of  Berry, 
and  of  Burgundy,  successively  took  the  head  of  the 
government  as  regent ;  and  under  their  administration, 
France  quickly  returned  to  a  state  of  disorder  and 
of  civil  dissensions.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  had  bequeathed  her  posses¬ 
sions,  assembled  a  large  army,  and  marched  into  Italy. 
The  expedition  was  most  disastrous ;  the  army  was 
destroyed,  and  the  duke  died  in  poverty  and  distress. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  determined  to  invade  England 
in  1386.  He  collected  together  a  fleet  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  vessels.  Every 
gentleman  connected  with  the  expedition  had  an  at¬ 
tendant  called  a  pillard,  or  robber,  whose  business  it 
was  to  plunder  for  his  master’s  benefit.  The  attempt 
signally  failed  :  the  fleet  was  detained  till  the  stormy 
season  commenced,  when  a  large  part  of  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Charles  came  of  age  in  1388,  and  assumed  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs.  The  first  acts  of  his  government  gave 
good  promise  for  the  future.  But  he  soon  began  to 
give  unmistakable  signs  of  insanity.  The  first  lit 
seized  him  as  he  was  journeying  through  a  forest  on 
his  way  to  Brittany.  He  was  taken  with  a  sudden 
frenzy,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  rushed  madly  upon  his 
attendants,  who  all  fled  at  his  approach.  A  violent 
mental  derangement  followed,  which  finally  settled 
into  complete  lunacy,  which  clouded  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  thirty  years,  he  had  his  reason  only  at  short 
intervals.  Though  decorated  with  the  outward  signs 
of  royalty,  he  was  an  object  of  contempt  and  neglect 
to  those  around  him.  The  queen  abandoned  him  ami 
her  children  to  the  care  of  servants,  and,  using  all  the 
revenue  for  her  own  amusement,  left  them  destitute 
of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  It  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  cards  were  invented  to  amuse 
Charles  during  his  lucid  moments :  this  is  hardly  prob- 
able,  as  it  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  a  law  was  i 
made  before  his  time  to  prevent  gambling,  in  which  I 
cards  and  dice  were  expressly  mentioned. 

The  insanity  of  the  king  rendering  it  impossible  for 
him  to  administer  the  government,  the  duke  of  Bur-  j 
gundy,  his  uncle,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  both  con-  ] 
tended  for  the  regency.  Hence  arose  the  civil  wars  ; 
between  the  two  houses,  that  for  many  years  made  j 
the  whole  country  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed 
At  last,  Henry  V.  of  England  took  advantage  of  the 
troubled  state  of  France  to  gratify  his  ambition.  He  j 
revived  the  claim  made  by  Edward  III.  to  the  French  ! 
crown,  and  on  that  pretext  invaded  the  kingdom.  The 
ori/lammr ,  or  sacred  banner  of  France,  was  unfurled. 
This  standard,  it  was  pretended  by  the  monks  of  former 
times,  was  brought  down  from  heaven  to  Clovis.  It 
was  believed  that  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  depended  i 
upon  its  preservation.  Henry  ravaged  the  country  , 1 
without  opposition,  and  met  the  enemy  for  the  first  .1 
time  at  Agincourt.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1415, 
the  French  experienced  a  more  disastrous  defeat  than 
that  of  Cressy  or  Poictiers.  Through  want  of  skill  in 
their  general,  they  were  drawn  into  a  marsh,  where 
they  sunk  to  their  knees  at  every  step.  After  a  terrific 
battle,  the  field  was  yielded  to  the  English,  and  t 
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French  herald  appeared  before  Henry,  begging  per¬ 
mission,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  bury  their  dead. 
“  What  is  the  name  of  yon  castle  on  the  hill ”  asked 
Henry  of  the  herald.  “  The  castle  of  Agincourt,”  lie 
replied.  “  Then,”  said  the  king,  “  let  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought  be  called  the  field  of  Agincourt.” 


Henry  was  acknowledged  regent  and  heir  to  the  crown. 
He  married  the  princess  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
poor  old  king;  and  these  proceedings  the  unconscious 
Charles  was  made  to  sanction.  The  unhappy  king 
died  at  Vincennes,  October  21,  1 122. 

Henry  V.  died  almost  at  the  same  time,  leaving  a 
son  only  a  few  months  old.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
was  appointed  regent  of  France.  The  dauphin,  son 
of  Charles,  now  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  cfFort 
for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  The  southern 
provinces  took  his  part,  while  those  of  the  north  obeyed 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  war  thus  renewed  deso¬ 
lated  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  lands  lav 
uncultivated;  the  wolves,  made  bold  by  hunger,  found 
their  way  into  Paris,  and  actually  attacked  the  citizens. 
For  a  long  time,  the  English  party  maintained  its  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  dauphin.  Of  all  France,  nothing  remained 
to  him  but  the  city  of  Orleans;  and  in  1428  the  Eng¬ 
lish  laid  siege  to  that  place.  The  young  prince  now 
i  thought  his  cause  lost  and  his  fortunes  hopeless,  when 
one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  in  history  turned 
the  tide  in  his  favor.  This  was  the  appearance  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  called  the  Maid,  of  Orleans. 

This  interesting  girl  was  the  daughter  of  poor 
parents,  and  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Domremy. 

•  From  her  infancy  she  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
the  English  with  abhorrence,  and  the  scenes  of  deso¬ 
lation  which  were  enacted  before  her,  were  the  daily 
conversation  of  those  with  whom  she  associated.  Po- 
itical  and  party  interests  were  thus  forced  -upon  the 
mind  of  Joun.  She  was,  by  her  own  account,  about 
hirteen  years  old,  when  a  supernatural  vision  first 


!  appeared  to  her.  From  that  time,  voices  continued  to 
haunt  her,  and  to  echo  the  enthusiastic  anti  restless 
wishes  of  her  own  heart.  These  voices  were  her 
visitors  and  advisers,  and  prompted  her  to  quit  her 
native  place,  tuke  up  arms  and  drive  the  foe  before 
her,  and  thus  procure  for  the  dauphin  his  coronation  at 
Rheims.  When  she  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  she  went 
to  him,  and  offered  to  deliver  Orleans  from  the  fate 
which  was  hanging  over  it,  and  cause  him  to  be 
crowned  king.  The  courtiers  thought  her  mad  ;  bu< 
Charles,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  ofler.  Joan 
was  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  armor,  was  furnished 
with  an  escort  of  troops,  and  received  the  rank  of  a 
military  commander. 

Her  fame  had  gone  before  her.  She  nnd  her  sol¬ 
diers  were  suffered  to  pass  unmolested  through  the 
enemy’s  camp,  and  to  enter  Orleans.  The  English 
soldiers  were  seized  with  a  horror  of  fighting  against 
Heaven.  She  carried  with  her  a  convov  of  provisions 
to  the  besieged,  whose  hearts  were  raised  from  despair 
to  a  fanatical  confidence  of  success.  The  English, 
who,  in  every  previous  encounter,  had  defeated  the 
French,  felt  their  courage  paralyzed  by  the  presence 
of  this  simple  girl.  Wherever  she  led  the  nttack,  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  Many  deserted  ;  so 
that  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  England  against  all 
who  should  abandon  the  cause  “  for  fear  of  the  rnayde.” 
Joan  was  wounded  several  times,  but  never  killed  anv 
one,  or  shed  any  blood,  with  her  own  hand.  The  siege 
of  Orleans  was  raised,  after  a  series  of  great  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  and  in  one  week 
after  the  arrival  of  Joan,  the  beleaguered  city  was 
relieved.  She  then  declared  herself  ready  to  perform 
the  second  part  of  her  mission. 

Rheims  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Charles’s  troops  were  few,  and  the  road 
was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses.  But  he  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  his  protectress,  and  set  out  on  the 
journey.  Every  town  along  the  route  submitted  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  his  progress  resembled  n  triumph. 
At  Rheims  he  was  presented  with  the  keys  of  the  town. 
The  coronation  of  the  dauphin  was  performed  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  with  the  holy  oil  of  Clovis. 
During  the  ceremony,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  stood  by 
the  altar,  in  complete  armor,  her  banner  in  her  hand. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  she  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  now  Charles  VII.,  nnd  said, 
“  0  noble  king,  now  that  the  pleasure  of  God  is  done, 
and  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  nnd 
have  caused  you  to  be  crowned  in  your  city  of  Rheims, 
let  me  be  taken  back  to  my  father  and  mother.”  She 
seemed  no  longer  sustained  by  her  previous  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  felt  that  her  mission  was  accomplished.  But 
the  king  desired  her  to  stay  with  the  nrmy  till  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  driven  out  of  France.  After  a  series  of 
successes,  she  was  in  one  instance  defeated,  and  finally 
was  captured  in  a  sally  against  the  enemy,  in  1 130. 
She  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Though 
every’  law  of  honor  dictated  that  she  should  be  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  she  was  brought  to  trial  ns  a 
sorceress  and  heretic.  The  clergy’  who  tried  her  were 
in  the  interest  of  Bedford,  and  condemned  her  to  die. 
A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in  the  market  place  at 
Rouen,  and,  encircled  by  a  body  of  judges  and  eccle¬ 
siastics,  she  was  burned  to  death,  and  her  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine.  Public  opinion  afterward  turned 
in  her  favor,  and  the  judges  who  condemned  her  were 
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hooted  at  by  the  populace  ever}7  time  they  appeared 
tn  the  stieets  The  judgment  of  God  seemed  to  fall 
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upon  them,  for  they  all  died  violent  deaths.  In  1454, 
a  revision  of  the  sentence  took  place :  Joan  was  pro¬ 
nounced  innocent,  and  a  statue  to  her  memory  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  she  perished.  Her  family 
was  also  ennobled  by  the  king,  whose  fortunes  she  had 
so  essentially  promoted. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCIV. 

A.  D.  1430  to  1572. 

Reign  of  Louis  XI.  —  Foreign  Wars  —  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  —  7 'he  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Cold  — 
Wars  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  — 
Charles  IX.  —  Catharine  de  Medicis  — 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
English  daily  lost  ground  in  France.  One  city  after 
another  submitted  to  Charles.  Six  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  he  made  his  public 
entry  into  I’aris,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years. 
The"  regent,  Bedford,  died  of  vexation  at  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  French,  and  the  English  soon  possessed 
no  territory  in  France  but  the  city  of  Calais.  Under 
the  good  government  of  the  native  sovereign,  France 
was  gradually  restored  to  prosperity.  A  dreadful 
famine,  however,  desolated  the  country  in  his  reign. 
So  great  was  the  mortality  in  l’aris,  that  the  wolves 
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roamed  about  the  nearly  deserted  streets,  and  carried 
off  children  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents.  Charles 
VII.  reigned  thirty-nine  years.  lie  died  of  starvation, 
in  1461,  refusing  to  take  food,  on  account  of  suspicions  j 
that  his  son,  afterward  Louis  XI.,  intended  to  poison 
him. 

Louis  was  in  Burgundy  when  he  heard  of  his  > 
father’s  death.  He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  pro-  1 
ceeded  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  excited  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  all  good  persons  by  his  unworthy  acts. 
He  very  much  resembled  the  Roman  emperor  Nero 
in  point  of  cruelty,  and  was,  besides,  mean,  base, 
selfish,  and  treacherous.  He  dismissed  all  his  father's 
counsellors,  and  gave  places  of  authority  only  to  such 
as  were  too  mean  to  dispute  his  will.  His  prime  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  establish  a  despotic  government ;  and,  as 
this  could  only  be  done  by  destroying  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  he  determined,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  to  rid  himself  of  all  those  whose  influence 
might  interfere  with  his  views.  With  this  intention, 
he  imprisoned  many  of  the  chief  nobles,  while  their 
retainers  were  seized  and  hanged  on  trees  in  the 
forests.  Others  were  shut  up  in  cages,  and  exhibited 
like  wild  beasts.  The  nobles,  who  had  once  possessed 
more  power  than  the  king  himself,  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  armed  their  vassals ;  but  Louis  was 
artful  enough  to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
by  making  prtimises  which  he  never  meant  to  perform. 
The  court  had  now  none  of  that  splendor  that  had 
previously  distinguished  it.  The  nobles  that  remained 
at  liberty  were  few,  and  these  were  afraid  of  speaking 
their  sentiments  freely.  The  royal  residence  was 
more  like  a  prison  than  a  palace  :  the  king  was  him¬ 
self  distinguished  by  the  shabbiness  of  his  hat  and 
coat. 

The  fashions  of  this  age  were  curious.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.,  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  the 
doors  wider,  to  admit  the  head-dress  of  the  ladies,  six 
feet  broad.  The  same  doors  were  now  made  higher, 
to  give  passage  to  an  extraordinary  structure,  three 
feet  high.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  tapering 
toward  the  top,  and  wreathed  round  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  of  silk,  or  other  light  material,  the  corners  of  > 
which  hung  to  the  ground.  Men  wore  jackets  stuffed 
at  the  shoulders,  to  make  them  appear  broad.  The 
hair  was  worn  so  long,  that  it  covered  the  eyes  and  face. 
The  noble  authors  of  the  time  complain  that  citizens 
and  even  servants,  had  jackets  of  silk,  satin,  and  velvet, 
and  that  almost  all  wore  peaks  to  their  shoes  a  foot  long. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XI.  was  disturbed  by  continual 
wars  between  the  king  and  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Of  all  the  great  fiefs  that  formerly  existed 
in  France,  two  only  were  now  unattached  to  the  crown  : 
these  were  Brittany  and  Burgundy.  The  latter  included 
a  country  equal  in  extent  to  the  dominions  of  Louis, 
for  it  comprehended  all  the  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  Artois.  Louis  looked  upon  the  duke 
in  the  light  of  a  rival  sovereign,  rather  than  as  a 
vassal  noble.  The  enmity  and  jealousy  of  these  two 
princes  furnish  the  leading  events  of  this  reign.  In 
1475,  Edward  IV.  of  England  entered  France  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  claimed  the  throne.  Louis  resorted 
to  his  customary  arts  in  such  cases,  and  by  fair  prom¬ 
ises  and  cajolery,  purchased  the  good  will  of  Edward’s 
ministers,  and  finally  bribed  the  monarch  himself  to 
return  to  England.  The  English  soldiers  were  well 
feasted  at  the  expense  of  Louis,  who  sent  several  cart¬ 
loads  of  wine  and  other  incentives  to  hilarity  and  good 
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will  to  the  English  camp.  lie  requested  a  personal 
interview  with  Edward,  and  the  two  kings  met  upon 
a  bridge,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  wooden 
grating,  almost  breast  high.  They  embraced  through 
the  openings  of  the  grate,  and  swore  to  observe  fuith- 
fully  the  treaty  which  had  been  made,  after  which 
they  passed  some  time  in  familiar  discourse. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  died  soon  after  this  in  a  war 
with  the  Swiss,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  who  ought  to  have  inherited  his  dominions  ; 


but  Louis  declared,  that  by  the  Salic  law,  she  was 
excluded  from  inheriting  any  estates  within  the  l>oun- 
daries  of  France.  He  therefore  took  possession  of 
them  himself,  and  thus  the  great  fief  of  Burgund; 
became  united  to  the  crown.  Ed  wan!  IV.  of  England 
was  now  dead,  and  Louis  was  rid  of  his  most  dreaded 
rival.  But  his  constitution  was  broken  down,  and  the 
fear  of  death  and  assassination  filled  him  with  inde¬ 
scribable  horror.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of 
Flessis,  where  even  his  own  daughters  were  forbidden 
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to  visit  him  without  invitation.  Any  person  who 
approached  without  making  himself  known  was  shot. 
The  avenues  of  this  abode  of  misery  were  lined  with 
gibbets  instead  of  trees,  and  one  of  the  three  familiar 
associates  of  the  king  was  his  hangman.  The  others 
were  his  barber  and  physician.  The  latter  pretended 
that  it  had  been  predicted  to  him  that  his  death  should 
take  place  a  few  days  before  that  of  the  king.  Louis 
therefore  watched  over  the  life  of  the  physician  with 
anxious  care,  and  loaded  him  with  presents.  Battles 
between  rats  and  cats  were  his  principal  amusement. 
He  drank  the  blood  of  young  children,  in  the  hope  of 
instilling  youth  and  health  into  his  veins.  Terrible 
and  marvellous  medicines  were  compounded  for  him. 
The  nearer  death  approached,  the  more  his  dread  of 
it  increased.  He  tried  to  keep  it  off  by  the  arts  of 
superstition,  and  hoped  to  deceive  God  as  he  had  men. 
He  wore  relics  and  amulets  about  his  person,  and  little 
leaden  images  surrounded  his  cap.  When  near  his 
end,  he  prayed  that  he  might  die  on  a  Saturday.  This 
wish  was  gratified.  He  expired  Saturday,  May  20, 148ft. 

The  great  end  and  aim  of  I^ouis  was  to  annihilate 
the  pretensions  and  power  of  the  feudul  princes.  He 
pursued  this  object  with  indefatigable  perseverance, 


and  was  signally  successful.  Vet  he  cannot  have  the 
credit  of  aiming  at  any  good  object.  He  crushed  the 
nobles,  only  to  engross  their  power  himself.  The  feu¬ 
dal  system,  indeed,  disappeared  with  him,  but  absolute 
monarchy  took  its  place,  and  continued  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  increase  of  territorial  dominion  wns  never 
his  policy.  When  the  Genoese  offered  to  tuke  him 
for  their  sovereign,  he  answered,  “  The  Genoese  give 
themselves  to  me,  and  I  give  them  to  the  devil !  ” 
He  labored  incessantly  to  establish  the  French  unity, 
as  he  understood  it  —  one  territory  and  one  sovereign. 
He  never  committed  useless  crimes,  but  never  hesita¬ 
ted  to  perpetrate  any  act,  if  necessary  to  gain  his  ends. 
He  was  not  cruel  by  nature,  but  exercised  cruelty 
without  remorse.  He  avoided  intercourse  with  the 
great  and  good,  and  accomplished  every  thing  by 
paltry  means.  1  le  transformed  his  lackeys  into  heralds, 
his  barbers  into  ministers.  The  executioner  was  his 
familiar  spirit.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  scaffolds, 
prisons,  iron  cages,  and  chains,  and  died  surrounded 
by  quacks,  hermits,  and  astrologers.  There  was  no 
great  man  in  his  reign,  and  little  virtue.  Fear  sup¬ 
planted  every  other  feeling.  The  people  were 
submissive  as  galley  slaves. 
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Louis  XI.  left  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The 
son,  afterward  Charles  VIII.,  though  in  his  fourteenth 
rear,  was  not  allowed  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
eldest  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  The  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  and  particularly  the  duke  of  Orleans,  did 
not  readily  submit  to  this  arrangement ;  and,  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  displace  Anne,  fled  to 
the  court  of  Brittany.  This  was  the  only  fief  that 
now  remained  independent  of  the  king.  Upon  this 
territory  the  rulers  of  France  had  already  cast  longing 
eyes,  and  Anne  was  glad  of  a  pretext  for  war.  The 
Protons  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke  of 
Brittany  did  not  long  survive  the  defeat.  His  daughter, 
sole  heiress  of  the  duchy,  was  thirteen  years  old  at 
this  time,  but  possessed  discretion  far  beyond  her  age. 
She  was  advised  to  settle  all  difficulties  by  marrying 
Charles,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemy 
of  her  family.  He  entered  her  capital  city  in  disguise, 
however,  visited  the  princess,  and  pleaded  with  such 
•'fleet,  that  he  won  his  cause.  They  were  married  in 
1491.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries, 
France  was  again  united  under  one  sovereign.  The 
last  remnant  of  the  feudal  system  was  now  incorporated 
in  the  monarchy,  and  the  kingdom  was  at  a  high 
pitch  of  power.  The  country  was  at  peace,  and  civil 
wars  were  at  an  end.  The  energy  and  desire  for  con¬ 
tinual  excitement,  which  had  thus  far  exhausted  them¬ 
selves  in  internal  struggles,  now  led  the  French  across 
die  frontier,  carrying  war  into  foreign  countries. 

In  1494,  the  king  resolved  to  enforce  the  claims  he 
had  upon  Naples,  by  virtue  of  Charles  of  Anjou’s 
bequest  to  Louis  XI.  He  invaded  Italy  with  an  army 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Naples  and 
the  Italian  princes  imagined  that  the  whole  would  end 
in  idle  talk,  and  took  no  measures  of  defence.  “  It 
seemed,”  says  an  old  historian,  “  as  if  God  had  blind¬ 
folded  their  eyes,  and  tied  down  their  hands,  and 
raised  up  this  young  king  to  chastise  them,  who  came 
with  a  small  force  and  a  brainless  council.”  Every 
city  opened  its  gates  at  his  approach.  After  a  sojourn 
of  three  months  in  the  kingdom,  a  powerful  league, 
formed  against  him,  forced  him  to  return  to  France. 
He  broke  through  the  hosts  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
gathered  in  strong  numbers  to  oppose  his  passage.  He 
was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests  in  Italy  in  as  short  a 
time  as  he  had  taken  to  gain  them.  He  died  in  1498, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  amiable 
manners  rendered  him  a  great  favorite,  and  acquired 
for  him  the  surname  of  the  Courteous. 

Charles  left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  upon 
die  throne  by  Louis,  great-grandson  of  Charles  V. 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  him  as  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  ;  but  he  now  received  the  title  of  Louis  XII.  It 
was  feared,  that  he,  having  in  turn,  become  the 
strongest,  would  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the 
partisans  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  But  when  asked  to 
remove  an  old  general  from  the  army  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin,  he  replied, 
“  It  does  not  become  the  king  of  France  to  revenge 
the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.”  He  was  sur- 
named  the  father  of  his  people ,  as  he  diminished  the 
taxes,  and  regulated  the  expenses  of  the  government 
with  great  order  and  economy.  He  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  Joan,  and  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  the 
widow  of  Charles  VIII.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  he  was  fighting  in  Italy,  not  only  for  the 


recovery  of  Naples,  but  for  the  duchy  of  Milan.  His 
wars  were  unsuccessful,  for,  after  conquering  Naples, 
he  lost  it  by  the  treachery  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain ; 
and,  though  he  entered  Milan  twice  as  a  conqueror, 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  give  up  his  Italian  claims. 

In  1513,  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  Henry  VIII. 
king  of  England.  He  invaded  France,  and  gamed  a 
battle  in  Picardy,  which  was  called  the  battle  of  the 
spurs,  being,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  more  a  flight 
than  a  battle.  But  Louis  was  weary  of  fighting.  lie 
made  peace  with  all  his  enemies  ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  which  happened  in  1514,  lie  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry.  She  was  only  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  fond  of  gayety  and  keeping  late 
hours.  To  please  his  young  bride,  Louis  gave  up  his 
regular  and  quiet  habits  of  life  :  he  relinquished  his 
former  custom  of  dining  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  retiring  at  six  in  the  evening.  He  adopted 
fashionable  hours,  and  frequently  sat  up  till  midnighl. 
These  altered  habits  disagreed  with  his  health,  and 
brought  on  a  fatal  illness.  He  died  in  1515.  lie  left 
no  sons,  and  his  crown  passed  to  his  cousin  Francis, 
count  of  Angouleme. 

The  French  historians  regard  this  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  history  of  France  ;  a  new  era 
seems  to  burst  upon  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  America  had  just  been  discovered  ! 
in  the  west,  thus  offering  science  new  seas  to  explore 
and  new  worlds  to  examine.  The  Greeks,  driven 
from  their  home  by  the  Turks,  had  brought  into  the 
west  the  treasures  of  their  arts  and  of  classic  antiquity. 
The  art  of  printing,  now  just  beginning  to  develop 
itself,  seemed  discovered  on  purpose  to  multiply  and 
spread  these  riches.  The  feudal  system  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  reformation,  which  follows  closely 
on  these  events,  annbunces  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  light  and  intel¬ 
ligence. 

Francis  I.  was,  at  his  accession,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  handsome  and  well  formed  ; 
his  air  and  demeanor  were  chivalrous  and  princely, 
while  his  gay  and  open  character  won  all  hearts. 
He  was  desirous  of  raising  France  to  an  equality  with 
Italy  in  point  of  wealth  and  refinement.  He  assembled 
around  him  the  most  learned  men  and  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  artists  of  his  time.  He  founded  colleges  for 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  advance  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  now  making 
great  progress.  He  wished  to  be  considered  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time.  There  was  another  sover- 
eigrt  in  Europe,  however,  who  would  brook  no  rivalry. 
Tliis  was  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  was  more  powerful  than  Francis,  for 
his  dominions  comprised  Germany,  Spain,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  rich  countries  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 
Both  these  princes  thought  that  two  suns  could  not 
shine  in  the  same  hemisphere,  and  all  their  efforts 
were  directed  toward  eclipsing  each  other.  Their 
wars  disturbed,  the  whole  of  Europe  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  their  quarrels  that  a 
meeting,  usually  called  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
took  place,  near  Calais,  between  the  king  of  France 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  former,  being  very 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  the  English  monarch, 
invited  him  to  this  entertainment.  The  two  kings  met 
each  other  on  horseback,  and,  after  a  ceremonious 
salutation,  dismounted  and  entered  a  splendid  pavilion. 
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They  then  l>egun,  with  great  gravity,  to  discuss  the 
atlairs  for  which  they  were  ostensibly  met.  But  they 
soon  grew  weary  of  sucli  serious  matters,  and,  leaving 
them  to  their  ministers,  spent  eighteen  days  in  tourna¬ 
ments,  fcastings,  and  other  amusements.  On  one 
occasion,  Francis  sportively  turned  Henry  out  of  bed 
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at  the  point  of  the  sword.  They  parted  on  the  best 
terms  imaginable.  Henry  went  from  this  scene  of 
gayety  to  Gravelines,  a  small  town  on  the  northern 
coast  of  France.  Here  Charles  V.  contrived  to  meet 
him,  and  so  far  counteracted  the  seductions  of  Francis, 
as  to  obtain  from  him  a  promise  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  approaching  contest  between  him  and  his  rival. 

The  flames  of  war  were  soon  kindled.  The  first 
attempt  of  Francis  was  unsuccessful.  His  best  gen¬ 
eral,  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  abandoned  bis  cause, 
and  joined  the  standard  of  Charles.  He  was  received 
with  open  arms,  and  a  plan  was  formed,  in  connection 
with  Henrv  VIII.,  for  the  invasion  and  division  of 
France.  This  invasion,  however,  proved  abortive ; 
and  Francis,  elated  at  Bourbon’s  discomfiture,  led  an 
army  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia.  The  city 
was  relieved  by  a  numerous  force  under  Bourbon  and 
I  ..annoy,  who  attacked  the  French  fortifications.  The 
French  troops  were  seized  with  n  panic,  and  one  of 
the  royal  family  fled  from  the  field,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  reached  Lyons,  where  he  died  of  shame. 
Francis  was  taken  prisoner,  and  gave  up  his  sword  to 
Lannoy.  He  was  conveyed  to  Madrid,  where  he  fell 
dangerously  ill.  Charles  V.  refused  to  see  him,  and 
this  chilling  indiflerence  to  royal  misfortunes  aggra¬ 
vated  the  malndy  of  the  French  king.  Charles  at  last 
consented  to  visit  him,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner 
hastened  Francis’s  cure.  After  fifteen  months'  cap¬ 
tivity.  he  received  his  liberty,  but  on  very  stringent 
conditions,  for  the  execution  of  which  his  two  sons 
remained  ns  hostages.  These  conditions  Francis 
never  performed,  on  the  pretext  that  promises  made  in 
prison  are  not  binding. 


He  now  incited  the  various  Italian  powers  to  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  Charles,  and,  when  they  hail 
compromised  themselves  by  taking  up  arms,  abandoned 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor.  In  acting 
thus,  he  hoped  to  obtain  of  Charles  some  modification 
of  the  treaty  of  .Madrid.  The  treaty  of  Cambrai,  in 
1529,  was  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  By  this  agree¬ 
ment,  Francis  agreed  to  marry  Eleanor,  sister  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  pay  a  large  ransom  for  the  release 
of  his  two  sons.  Both  of  these  conditions  he  per 
formed.  But  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  lone 
be  contented  without  the  excitement  of  war.  They 
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were  almost  constantly  engagedNn  quarrels  from  1536 
to  1544,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Cressy. 
Francis  died  in  1547,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Ir 
reign. 

Henri/  //.,  his  son,  immediately  succeeded  him. 
He  resembled  his  father  in  many  parts  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  The  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  at  this 
period  excited  a  general  ferment,  and  caused  breaches 
and  divisions  in  all  orders  of  society.  The  opinions 
and  doctrines  of  Luther  were  made  known,  by  the  art 
of  printing,  in  all  Christian  countries.  In  France 
those  who  adopted  them  were  called  Huguenots:  tie 
origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  The  king  died  in 
1559,  leaving  the  country  in  a  most  deplorable  stn’e, 
from  the  effects  of  long  civil  wars.  Francis  II.  as¬ 
sumed  the  government  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Hi 
persecuted  the  Huguenots  with  the  utmost  cruelty  dur¬ 
ing  his  short  reign  of  seventeen  months.  Yet,  in  spec 
of  the  cruelties  they  suffered,  their  numbers  daily 
augmented,  till  whole  towns  were  of  the  Prote"  nit 
persuasion. 

On  the  death  of  the  young  king,  a  younger  brother, 
Charles  IX.,  succeeded"  to  the  throne  ;  but,  being  only 
nine  years  old,  the  government  was  conducted  by  the 
duke  of  Guise,  a  haughty,  ambitious  nobleman,  anil  a 
profound  enemy  to  the  reformation,  and  Catharine  de 
Medicis,the  mother  of  Charles.  This  woman,  celebrated 
for  her  crimes,  intrigues,  and  talents,  was  a  Florentine 
of  high  birth  ;  she  lx -came  early  familiarized  with  the 
vices  of  dishonest  politicians.  She  united  in  her  char¬ 
acter  the  most  discordant  and  contradictory  qualities. 
She  was  bv  nature  cruel,  and  yet  fond  of  refinement  and 
i  the  humanizing  urts  of  life.  She  was  both  avaricious 
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and  profuse.  She  looked  upon  deceit  and  dissimula¬ 
tion  as  wisdom  and  policy.  She  never  acted  with 
sincerity,  and  never  was  known  to  lose  her  presence 
of  mind.  She  trained  her  sons  in  the  arts  of  deceit, 
and,  when  sire  became  regent,  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX.,  encouraged  him  to  abandon  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  pleasure.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  mareschal  de  Retz,  an  accomplished  master  in 
every  kind  of  vice. 

The  young  king,  thus  left  to  himself,  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  only  taught  what  was  bad.  De  Retz, 
however,  could  never  make  him  a  drunkard.  He  once 
prevailed  on  him  to  drink  to  intoxication;  but  he  was 
so  much  disgusted  with  having  been  in  this  condition, 
that  he  was  ever  after  remarkably  abstemious.  He 
was  by  nature  ardent,  and  did  every  thing  with  a  ve¬ 
hemence  of  spirit.  When  lie  danced,  it  was  with  such 
impetuosity  that  the  ladies  of  the  court  dreaded  him 
for  a  partner.  He  loved  all  kinds  of  hard  labor,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  working  at  a  blacksmith’s  forge. 
Catharine  and  the  duke  of  Guise  were  now  solely  bent 
on  the  acquisition  of  power.  The  latter  first  provoked 
the  Huguenots  to  take  up  arms  and  openly  declare  war 
against  the  Catholics.  A  spark  set  the  whole  kingdom 
in  a  blaze.  Several  Huguenots,  while  at  their  devo¬ 
tions  in  a  barn,  were  insulted  by  the  servants  of  the 
duke  of  Guise,  who  chanced  to  pass  by.  An  affray 
ensued,  in  which  the  duke  himself  was  wounded  with 
a  stone.  His  servants  made  a  desperate  onset  upon 
the  Protestants,  and  killed  several  of  them.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  believing  the  assault  to  have  been  a  premeditated 
commencement  of  hostilities,  at  once  rushed  to  arms. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  dreadful  religious 
wars  which  for  so  many  years  desolated  France. 
They  were  carried  on  with  a  ferocity  almost  unexam¬ 
pled ;  all  family  and  social  ties  were  torn  asunder; 
every  town  became  a  fortress,  and  countrymen  and 
fellow  citizens  cut  each  other’s  throats  in  the  streets. 
Catharine,  who  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  bore  a 
personal  feeling  of  hatred  to  every  Protestant,  spent 
two  years  in  contriving  the  most  diabolical  plot  recorded 
in  history.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  slaughter 
of  all  the  Huguenots  in  France.  The  king,  at  first, 
shrank  from  so  enormous  a  crime  ;  but,  at  last,  gave 
a  reluctant  consent,  exclaiming,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
mingled  with  seeming  insanity,  “  I  consent,  provided 
you  kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach 
me.”  Catharine  wished  to  include  Henry,  king  of 
Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  in  the  number  of  vic¬ 
tims,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
religion  ;  but  Charles  refused  to  sacrifice  those  of  his 
own  blood. 

'I'lie  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  massacre.  The  striking  of  the  great  bell 
of  the  palace,  at  Paris,  was  to  be  the  signal.  As  the 
appointod  hour  approached,  the  king,  less  hardened  than 
his  mother,  was  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  re¬ 
tracting  his  consent,  she  gave  the  signal  before  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour.  The  admiral  Coligny,  a  venerable,  reli¬ 
gious  man,  was  the  first  victim.  The  cry,  “  Kill !  kill  1  ” 
now  resounded  through  the  streets.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Protestants  were  surprised  in  their  beds.  For 
eight  days,  blood  flowed  in  the  streets,  and  corpses  lay 
in  heaps  in  the  gutters.  While  these  events  took  place 
in  Paris,  similar  scenes  occurred  all  over  France.  One 
Catholic  boasted  of  having  bought  thirty  Huguenots, 
ror  the  purpose  of  torturing  them.  Charles  himself,  ! 
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who,  after  the  sight  of  blood,  had  forgotten  his  scru¬ 
ples  and  hesitation,  shot  the  flying  victims,  as  they 
passed  the  windows  of  the  Louvre.  Henry  of  Na¬ 
varre  only  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  Protestantism. 
The  next  day,  a  hawthorn  bloomed  for  the  second  time 
that  year,  in  the  cemeteryof  the  Innocents :  this  wras  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  fanatics  as  an  indication  of  the  pleasure 
of  Heaven,  and  the  slaughter  recommenced.  One 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  sacrificed  in  this  ruth¬ 
less  butchery,  which  was  called  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew ,  from  the  day  on  which  it  began.  Many 
Catholics  also  perished,  the  victims  of  mistake,  or  of 
private  animosity.*'  The  wish  of  Charles  that  none 
should  survive  to  reproach  him,  was  not  fulfilled  :  two 
millions  yet  remained.  The  civil  war  was  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  Protestants  felt 
themselves  strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom 
bigotry  had  not  rendered  callous  to  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  the  authors  of  this  unparalleled  crime 
had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  per¬ 
petrated  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCV. 

A.  D.  1572  to  1642. 

Death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  Accession  of  Henry 
III.  —  Henry  the  Great  —  The  Edict  of 
Nantes — Louis  XIII.  —  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu  —  His  Policy  and  Character. 

From  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  health  of 
Charles  rapidly  declined.  His  nights  were  restless 
and  disturbed,  and  his  sleep  unrefreshing.  He  was  fre¬ 
quently  overheard  bewailing  his  atrocities,  with  tears 
and  groans.  His  mother,  Catharine,  forced  from  him  a 
commission  of  regency  during  the  interval  which  must 
elapse  between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his  brother 
from  Poland,  over  which  country  he  had  been  chosen 
king.  Charles  died  in  1574,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  Henry, 
who  was  at  Cracow,  in  Poland,  departed  secretly  in 
the  night,  without  taking  any  measures  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  his  absence.  On  arriving  in  France,  he 
was  crowned  as  Henry  III.  The  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  govern  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects;  but  every  flattering  trait  of  char¬ 
acter  soon  vanished.  He  occupied  his  time  in  devis¬ 
ing  new  fashions  of  dress.  He  painted  his  face  white 
and  red,  and  wore  plasters  at  night  to  improve  his  com¬ 
plexion.  He  stained  his  hair,  to  hide  the  natural  color, 
which  was  red.  The  dye  which  he  used  failed  of  its 
intended  purpose,  but  was  not  entirely  without  effect, 
for  it  destroyed  the  hair,  and  left  him  bald.  He  used 
to  sit  in  a  closet,  his  sword  by  his  side,  with  a  basket 
round  his  neck,  in  which  reposed  a  litter  of  small  pup¬ 
pies.  In  this  position  he  amused  himself  by  playing 
at  cup  and  ball. 

While  he  thus  neglected  his  duties,  his  inhappy 
kingdom  continued  a  prey  to  civil  war.  Brother  was 

*  It  appears  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  Gregory  XIII.,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  this  massacre.  lie  went  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  to  church,  to  give  thanks  for  the  slaughter  of  the  here¬ 
tics,  and  even  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  what  he  deemed  a  glorious  event.  Copies  of  this 
medal  are  still  extant.  On  one  side  is  the  name  of  the  pope, 
with  his  image  ;  on  tho  other  is  an  angel  presenting  a  cross 
to  a  group  of  persons  being  slain.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin 
—  “  The  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  1572.” 
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armed  against  brother ;  there  were  as  many  hostile  pow¬ 
ers  as  there  were  towns.  Relations  deliberately  mur¬ 
dered  each  other ;  the  lands,  when  cultivated  at  all,  were 
tilled  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  plough  in 
J  the  other.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  melancholy  indeed.  Their 
hearts  were  rendered  callous  hv  familiarity  with  scenes 
of  blood,  and  became  insensible  to  all  difference  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong.  The  Protestants,  who  w  ere 
increasing  rapidly  in  numbers,  extorted  from  Henry 
the  privilege  of  holding  public  worship  wherever  they 
pleased,  except  at  Paris.  This  concession  was  so  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  pope,  with  other  Catholic  sovereigns  of 
L'u rope,  that  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  called 
the  holy  league,  determining  to  deprive  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  of  their  newlv-acquired  advantages.  But  all  their 
threats  could  not  induce  the  king  to  alter  his  decree. 
Catharine,  who  belonged  to  the  alliance,  died  soon 
after,  her  death  being  hastened  by  her  remorse  for  the 
ruin  and  misery  which  her  schemes  had  brought,  and 
were  still  bringing,  upon  her  race.  Henry  III.  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  the  year  l.r>89,  hy  a  monk  named  Clement. 
In  him  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct,  having 
occupied  the  throne  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
years.  There  were  thirteen  monarchs  of  this  race, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  brave,  magnificent,  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  expelled  the  English,  united  Dauphiny,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Provence,  and  Brittany,  to  their  dominion,  and 
left  to  their  successors  a  large  and  compact  territory. 
But  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  with  few  exceptions, 
arbitrary  and^imbitious,  and  trampled,  without  scruple, 
on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  holy  league  refused 
to  acknowledge  Henry  of  Navarre  as  his  successor, 
on  account  of  his  religion  ;  for  although  he  had  re¬ 
nounced  his  Huguenot  faith,  during  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  to  save  his  life,  he  immediately  returned 
to  it  on  being  released  from  danger,  not  considering 
himself  bound  by  an  oath  thus  forced  upon  him.  His 
right  of  inheritance  was  incontestable.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Robert  of  Clermont,  sixth  son  of  St.  Lou¬ 
is  :  the  princes  of  this  family  were  the  only  ones 
who  had  survived  amid  the  rapid  extinction  of  all 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  The  holy  league,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  to  be 
proclaimed  king.  The  Protestants  declared  that  ihey 
would  own  no  other  sovereign  than  Henry,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  die  in  his  service.  A  terrible  war 
followed,  which  lasted  five  years  ;  the  Huguenot  army 
suffered  manv  hardships  from  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
Queen  Elizabeth  several  times  sent  Henry  supplies  of 
troops  and  money  from  England;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  his  clothes  were  often  worn  out,  ar.d  he  and  his 
soldiers  had  nothing  to  eat  but  black  bread.  In  1590, 
the  league  lost  their  phantom  of  a  king,  nnd  in  the 
same  year,  Henry'  laid  siege  to  Paris.  But  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  bring  the  horrors  of  a  bom¬ 
bardment  upon  the  city',  and  though  it  wns  completely 
in  his  power,  he  refused  to  adopt  the  violent  measure 
of  an  assault.  He  endeavored  to  reduce  the  inhab¬ 
itants  by  famine.  The  Parisians,  after  having  con¬ 
sumed  all  their  provisions,  devoured  their  dogs  and 
cals,  and  even  children,  and  ground  the  bones  of  the 
dead  to  make  bread.  Henry,  touched  with  pity,  al- 
towed  his  soldiers  to  lift  food,  on  the  ends  of  their 
lances,  to  the  besieged,  nnd,  when  he  found  that  hun- 
i  ger  could  not  force  them  to  submission,  retired,  nnd 


left  the  inhabitants  unmolested.  He  is  said  to  have  ! 
given  as  n  reason  for  his  conduct,  —  “I  would  rather 
never  have  Paris,  than  possess  it  by  the  death  nnd  ruin  ; 
of  so  many  persons.  I  do  not  wish  the  city  to  become  1 
a  cemetery,  nor  do  I  w  ish  to  reign  over  the  dead.”  It  j 
nowf  seemed  evident  to  Henry  nnd  his  counsellors 
that  there  was  only  one  course  which  could  restore 
pence  to  this  distracted  country' ;  nnd  this,  ufter  due 
reflection  and  consultation,  he  concluded  to  adopt. 
He  renounced  the  reformed  religion,  nnd  July  25,  I 
1593,  made  his  profession  of  Catholicism  in  the 
church  at  St.  Denis.  He  was  crow  ned  as  Henry  IV. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year. 

He  nt  once  proclaimed  a  pardon  to  all  the  French  j 
who  had  borne  amis  against  him,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  submitted  to  his  authority.  Thus  France  saw  the 
termination  of  those  troubles  with  which  she  had  been 
distracted  during  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.  The 
rights  of  the  Huguenots  were  secured  to  them  by  n 
decreb  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Before  this,  no 
Protestants  could  be  magistrates,  or  hold  any  offices 
of  trust  in  the  state,  except  in  their  own  towns;  but 
they  w  ere  now  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  other 
citizens;  they  were  allowed  to  build  churches,  nnd  to 
enjoy',  equally  with  the  Catholics,  the  favor  of  the  kin”, 
and  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Twelve  years  of  peace 
now  allowed  Henry  to  repair,  in  some  sort,  the  evils 
done  to  France  during  forty  years  of  massacre,  of  for¬ 
eign  and  civil  war.  Order  in  the  finances  succeeded 
the  waste  and  prodigality  of  previous  administrations. 
He  paid  hy  degrees  the  debts  of  the  crown.  Th< 
peasants  of  the  present  day  repeat  a  wish  of  Henn 
the  Great,  “  that  they  might  have  a  chicken. in  the  | .  ■ 
every  Sunday  ;  ”  a  trivial  expression,  perhaps,  but  one 
which  well  expresses  his  paternal  sentiments.  Forti 
were  repaired,  magazines  nnd  nrsenuls  replenished,  am 
the  high  roads  well  taken  care  of;  the  administration 
of  justice  was  reformed,  and  the  two  religions  sub¬ 
sisted  together  in  pence.  An  ambassador,  who  had 
seen  France  in  other  days,  remarked,  on  one  occasion, 
to  the  king,  that  he  no  longer  recognized  the  country 
which  he  had  once  found  so  languishing  nnd  unhappy. 

“  Ah,”  said  Henry,  “  that  was  because  the  father  of 
the  family  was  not  then  nt  home  ;  he  is  here  now,  nnd 
his  children  prosper.”  In  all  that  he  did,  the  king 
found  a  most  able  assistant  in  Sully,  his  friend  nnd 
minister.  He  wns  a  Huguenot,  and  the  pope  laltored 
hard  to  make  him  change  his  religion ;  but  Sally’s 
answer  was,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  his  holiness. 

Henry,  now  that  his  kingdom  was  at  pence  at  homo 
and  abroad,  formed  the  plnn  of  constituting  Europe 
upon  a  new  basis,  and  uniting  all  Christendom  into  a 
sort  of  Christian  republic,  in  which  each  state  should 
be  secure  from  the  aggression  of  any  other.  But  his 
projects  were  brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  Re¬ 
ports  had  for  some  time  prevailed  that  the  king  would 
not  live  long.  On  the  14th  of  May,  he  started  in  his 
coach  with  six  noblemen,  for  the  arsenal,  the  residence 
of  Sully.  At  the  crossing  of  a  street,  he  wns  stopped 
by  a  row  of  vehicles  passing  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  A  wretch,  named  Franfois  Ravnillac,  who  had 
time  to  see  which  was  the  king,  jumped  upon  the 
wheel  of  the  conch,  reached  over,  and  stabbed  him 
twice  in  the  breast.  Henry  drew  a  long  sigh,  and 
died  without  speaking.  The  courtiers  assembled  in 
great  agitation,  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
The  heir  apparent  was  only  nine  years  old.  nnd  the 
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queen,  his  mother,  Marie  tie  Medicis,  was  declared 
regent.  The  consternation  and  public  grief  were  uni¬ 
versal  ;  the  king  was  mourned  for  as  a  father.  lie  is 
the  only  king  of  the  old  monarchy  whose  memory  is 
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still  cherished  with  affection  in  France.  Ravaillac, 
his  murderer,  was  seized  and  tortured  for  an  hour 
upon  the  rack :  he  bore  it  with  the  most  patient  calm¬ 
ness,  without  once  uttering  a  groan,  and  declared  to 
the  last  that  he  had  no  accomplice  in  the  crime.  He 
was  afterward  torn  asunder  by  four  horses. 

The  untimely  death  of  Henry  was  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  to  France,  for  his  son  Louis  was  a  mere  child,  and 
subsequently  displayed  no  signs  of  the  virtues  which 
had  so  eminently  distinguished  his  father ;  and  the  queen 
regent  was  a  weak  and  foolish  woman,  who  squan¬ 
dered  with  profusion  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  late 
king.  Sully  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  his  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
L)e  Luynes,  the  tutor  of  Louis,  soon  became  minister, 
and  in  fact  governed  the  country.  He  was  so  arro¬ 
gant  and  conceited,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  that  there 
were  three  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  —  to  square 
the  circle,  to  find  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  to  speak 
with  the  duke  de  Luynes.  Paris  was  the  scene  of 
constant  robberies  and  murders ;  not  a  night  passed 
without  bloodshed  ;  gentlemen  and  noblemen  thought 
it  no  crime  to  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and 
waylay  the  passers  by,  sometimes  to  steal  a  cloak,  or 
snatch  the  well-filled  purse  of  a  citizen.  As  the  king 
approached  to  maturity,  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  would  display  more  energy,  and  govern  the 
kingdom  as  his  father  had  done.  But  these  anticipa¬ 
tions  were  disappointed.  De  Luynes  died  in  1621, 
and  his  place  in  the  king’s  confidence  was  immediately 
filled  by  the  celebrated  Armand  du  Plessis  Richelieu. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  of  noble  birth,  and  had 
been  educated  for  the  church.  By  his  abilities  and 
cunning,  he  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  succeed  the 
duke  de  Luynes,  and  from  that  period  to  his  death,  in 
1642,  was  the  despotic  ruler  of  France.  He  became 
prime  minister  in  1629,  assumed  the  government  of 
the  state,  and  the  control  of  the  army,  usually  taking 
the  field  in  person.  He  steadily  devoted  all  his  powers 
to  the  gratification  of  two  passions  —  an  insatiable  love 
of  power,  and  an  inordinate  vanity.  The  great  events 
of  his  administration  were  the  overthrow  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  the  humbling  of  the  Huguenots  or  Prot¬ 
estants. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  Rochelle,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots,  is  the  most  memorable  incident  of  the 


times,  and  well  exemplifies  the  great  ability,  remorse¬ 
less  energy,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of 
Richelieu.  The  minister  decided  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  while  the  inhabitants,  as  resolved 
as  he,  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last  extremity.  Rochelle  was  a  seaport  town,  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  former  sieges,  the  people  had 
received  supplies  from  the  English.  Its  situation  ren¬ 
dered  it  difficult  to  cut  off  these  supplies,  which  were 
always  sent  by  water.  Richelieu,  however,  to  effect 
this,  caused  a  gigantic  mole  to  be  erected  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor:  this  structure  was  twice  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  winds  and  the  waves.  He  commenced 
it  anew',  without  hesitating,  reading  daily  in  Quintius 
Curtius  the  description  of  Alexander’s  celebrated  mole 
before  the  city  of  Tyre.  During  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  the  king,  now  Louis  XIII.,  came  himself  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
duchess  of  Rohan,  'the  daughter  of  Sully,  submitted 
to  the  greatest  misery.  She  herself  and  her  daughter 
ate  no  other  food  during  three  months  than  horse-flesh, 
with  a  small  bit  of  bread  each  day.  The  mayor  of 
the  city  was  implored  by  starving  wretches,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  to  give  up  the  city.  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  Why  should  we  submit,  while  there  is  on< 
man  left  to  shut  the  gates  ?  ”  At  length,  however, 
famine  triumphed  over  the  resistance  of  the  people. 
All  hope  of  aid  from  England  had  failed,  and  the 
city  surrendered.  There  were  only  four  thousand 
survivors  left  out  of  a  population  of  twenty-six  thou¬ 
sand.  Many  more  died  from  the  avidity  with  which 
they  swallowed  the  first  food  which  was  offered  them. 
On  the  very  next  da}'  after  the  surrender,  a  violent 
storm  arose,  and  buried  in  the  waves,  for  the  third 
time,  the  fatal  mole  w'hich  had  been  the  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  city.  The  capture  of  Rochelle  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Protestants  throughout  France.  Bereft  of 
hope,  all  the  towns  which  remained  to  them,  yielded 
one  by  one,  and  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  was 
crushed. 

Richelieu  now  devoted  his  energies  to  repressing 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  French 
gained  some  increase  of  influence  in  these  wars,  but 
little  accession  of  territory.  The  health  of  the  minister 
w'as  in  the  mean  time  failing.  Worn  down  by  disease, 
he  still  attended  the  court,  being  carried  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  his  guards,  in  a  machine  covered  with  damask. 
He  yet  hoped  to  survive  the  king,  and  was  laying 
plans  to  secure  the  regency,  when  he  died,  in  the 
fifly-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  having  indicated 
Cardinal  Mazarin  as  his  successor. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  vast  abilities  of  Richelieu  as 
a  statesman  ;  hut,  regarding  his  career  from  our  own 
time,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  innumerable 
calamities  to  his  country.  In  crushing  the  nobility, 
he  sought  only  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  complete 
ascendency  of  the  crown :  in  destroying  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  he  quenched  the  fire  of  mental  independence, 
and  annihilated  the  very  sources  of  individual  truth, 
honor,  and  dignity.  From  that  time,  all  became  ser¬ 
vile  and  accommodating  to  the  priesthood  and  the 
crown.  Louis  XIV.  soon  succeeded,  and  completed 
what  Richelieu  had  begun.  The  centralization  of  all 
power  in  the  crown  was,  in  his  view,  the  perfection 
of  government.  This  was  expressed  by  him  in  a 
brief  apothegm — “  I  am  the  state.”  Here  is  the  key 
to  the  melancholy  events  which  have  followed,  drench- 
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j  ing  France  in  blood,  and  staining  her  annals  with  the 
i  crimes  of  successive  revolutions. 

In  his  personal  character,  Richelieu  was  fond  of 
!  display  and  magnificence.  He  commenced  the  edifice 
known  as  the  Palais  Royal ,  built  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  founded  the  celebrated  establishment 
caJled  the  “Garden  of  Plants.”  He  was  not  only 
\  greedy  of  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  but  covetous 
of  posthumous  fame.  He  patronized  men  of  letters, 
that  his  name  might  be  immortalized  by  their  pens. 
He  founded  the  French  Academy,  —  an  institution 
which  exists  to  this  day, —  for  the  express  purpose  of 
improving  the  French  language.  No  words  or  phrases 
arc  considered  good  French  unless  approved  of  by  its 
i  members.  The  king  survived  his  ambitious  minister 
but  five  months.  He  appointed  his  wife,  Anne  of 
Austria,  regent,  and  then  prepared  for  death  with 
composure.  He  died  in  1642,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCVI. 

A.  D.  1642  to  1783. 

1  Var  of  the  Fronde  —  Louis  XI V.  —  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  —  Louis  XV. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  succeeded  Richelieu  as 
minister,  was  in  every  thing  either  his  reverse  or  his 
inferior.  Richelieu  was  haughty  and  overbearing, 
and  beat  down  all  opposition  :  Mazarin  was  supple 
and  insinuating,  and  affected  gentleness  of  manner. 
The  Germans  and  Austrians  hoped  to  derive  great 
advantage  from  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  the  disor- 
j  ders  which  usually  attend  a  minority  ;  but  Conde,  the 
general  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army,  by  a 
splendid  series  of  victories,  compelled  the  emperor  of 
Germany  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  Mazarin  was  glad  to  make  peace,  for  he  found 
his  domestic  troubles  quite  enough  to  absorb  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  an  Italian,  and  his  foreign  accent  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  constant  ridicule.  He  became  speedily 
unpopular,  and  the  people  resisted  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  and  barricaded  the  streets.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  long  disturbance,  called  the  War 
of  the  Fronde ,  from  the  French  word  frond er,  to 
browbeat  or  censure.  Ridicule  was,  at  first,  the  only 
weapon  made  use  of,  and  songs  and  epigrams  were, 
j  for  a  time,  the  most  deadly  artillery  employed.  Pil¬ 
lage  and  devastation  soon  followed  ;  cornfields  were 
trampled  down  by  the  cavalry  in  the  presence  of  their 
owners.  Ladies  took  part  in  these  troubles.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Montpcnsier,  cousin  to  the  king,  was  an 
active  leader  on  the  part  of  the  Fronde.  Influential 
nobles  sold  themselves  to  the  party  who  best  paid  their 
services.  Some  were  bought  with  money  and  places, 
others  with  the  hand  of  some  rich  heiress  ;  and,  when 
they  had  obtained  what  they  wanted,  were  quite  ready 
for  another  change.  The  agitation  continued  for  four 
years,  Mazarin  at  one  time  being  at  court,  and  at  an¬ 
other  in  exile,  but  governing  the  queen  as  absolutely 
in  one  place  as  in  another. 

The  young  king  was  at  this  period  approaching 
maturity,  but  was  purposely  kept  ignorant  of  public 
affairs  by  Mazarin.  But,  on  the  death  of  this  minister, 
in  1661,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  take  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands.  From  that  time  till  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  life,  he  was  not  only  the  nominal  but  the 
real  head  of  the  state,  and  kept  all  his  ministers  under 


strict  control.  His  reign  lusted  seventy-three  years 
the  first  eighteen,  the  period  of  his  minority,  Mazarin 
ruled  in  his  name.  His  early  manhood  was  an  epoch 
of  comparative  triumph  and  glory,  while  his  old  age 
was  marked  by  a  melancholy  series  of  reverses.  He 
was  fond  of  war,  and,  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
was  engaged  in  quarrels  with  almost  every  country  of 
Europe.  He  invaded  Holland  with  a  large  and  well- 
disciplined  army :  having  ample  munitions,  two  able 
ministers  and  Turenne  for  a  general  —  such  were  the 
advantages  with  which  Louis  entered  upon  his  schemes 
of  conquest.  In  three  months,  three  provinces  and  forty 
strong  places  were  taken.  Inevitable  ruin  seemed  to 
await  the  republic.  Fifty  thousand  families  prepared  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  thus  the  miser¬ 
able  glory  of  having  desolated  what  was  then  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe  w'ould  have 
been  the  only  reward  of  the  conqueror.  But  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Spain  at  this  time  openly  declared  for  Hoi 
land,  and  Louis  recalled  his  troops  and  abandoned  hs 
conquest. 

Military  glory  was  the  great  object  of  the  ambition 
of  the  king,  but  lie  was  far  from  overlooking  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  territories.  He  had  never  forgotten 
the  part  which  the  Parisians  had  taken  in  the  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  Fronde,  and  hence  removed  the  court  to 
St.  Germain,  and  afterward  to  Versailles.  He  erected 
at  the  latter  place  the  most  splendid  palace  in  Europe. 
He  expended  two  hundred  million  dollars  upon  its 
buildings  and  grounds.  His  minister,  the  celebrated 
Colbert,  labored  assiduously  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  ;  and,  to  further  this  end,  endeavored 
to  render  France  independent  of  other  nations  bv  in¬ 
troducing  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  which 
were  previously  imported.  Fine  cloths  had  hitherto 
been  brought  from  England  ;  but,  by  his  judicious 
patronage,  their  fabrication  was  established  in  France. 
By  encouraging  the  growth  of  mulberry-trees,  he 
enabled  the  silk  manufacturers  to  dispense  with  the 
importation  of  raw  silk.  The  art  of  making  plute 
glass  was  imported  from  Venice,  of  carpets  from 
Turkey  and  Flanders  —  and  the  French  soon  excelled 
their  masters.  A  machine  for  weaving  stockings  was 
introduced  from  England  ;  tin,  steel,  porcelain,  and 
Morocco  leather,  hitherto  brought  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  were  now  prepared  in  France. 

Louis  XIV.,  though  himself  illiterate,  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  men  of  letters.  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine,  dramatic  writers  ;  Boilcau,  La  Fontaine,  and 
Voiture,  poets  ;  Montesquieu  and  Fontenclle,  philoso¬ 
phers;  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  ecclesiastics  —  all  flour¬ 
ished  in  his  reign.  The  king  gave  pensions  to  the 
eminent  men  of  letters  throughout  Europe,  and  thus 
secured  to  himself  more  adulation  from  men  of  reul 
learning  than  any  prince  of  modern  times.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  also  lived  at  this  period.  Her  letters  fur¬ 
nish  a  lively  picture  of  the  times,  and  are  considered 
as  models  of  epistolary  w  riting. 

In  1685,  Louis  married  the  celebrated  madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  widow  of  a  deformed  old  poet  named 
Scarron.  She  was  so  poor  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  this  author,  that  Scarron  said  her  dowry  con¬ 
sisted  of  “  two  large  eyes  full  of  fun,  a  fine  shape,  a 
pair  of  beautiful  hands,  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  four 
dollars.”  His  death  did  not  leave  her  much  richer 
than  before ;  but,  being  attached  to  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  governess,  she  fascinated  the  king  by  her 
elegance  of  deportment  and  her  agreeable  conwirsa- 
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lion.  She  never  received  the  title  of  queen,  and  as¬ 
sumed  no  airs  of  greatness,  in  consequence  of  her 
elevation.  The  king  often  transacted  business  with 
his  ministers  in  her  apartment,  while  she  sat  by  sewing 
or  reading.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  her  opinion, 
saving,  “  VV  hat  does  Madame  Sobriety  think  ?  ”  Hut 
she  carefully  avoided  all  ostensible  interference  in 
liffuirs  of  state,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
she  covertly  exerted  a  good  deal  of  influence,  and 
engaged  in  political  intrigues. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  and  sixty  since  the 
siege  of  Rochelle.  Many,  who  were  infants  at  this 
latter  period,  had  become  grandfathers,  and  many, 
then  unborn,  were  now  the  parents  of  large  families. 
The  Protestants  again  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population  of  France,  and  had  built  about  seven 
hundred  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Louis  was  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  and  believed 
that  he  followed  the  will  of  Heaven  in  murdering 
those  who  would  not  adopt  his  creed.  Colbert,  who 
had  always  protected  the  Huguenots,  was  dead,  and 
the  influence  of  the  present  ministers  now  coincided 
with  the  inclination  of  the  king.  The  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  secured  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Protestants, 
was  revoked,  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  laws  which  had  shielded 
them  from  harm.  A  more  cruel  persecution  was 
|  commenced  against  them  than  any  they  had  before 
experienced.  Missionaries  were  sent  into  every  prov¬ 
ince  to  endeavor  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism,  and 
dragoons  followed  these  to  second  their  efforts.  The 
latter  established  themselves  in  the  houses  of  those  who 
refused  to  obey,  plundered  their  property,  and  wasted 
their  fields.  They  next  attacked  the  persons  of  the 
Protestants,  pursued  them  into  the  forests,  and  mas¬ 
sacred  them  without  mercy.  Men  were  thrown  into 
dungeons,  and  females  were  hurried  into  convents, 
from  which  they  never  emerged  except  upon  renun¬ 
ciation  of  their  religion. 

These  severities  induced  many  families  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  countries  where  they  might  worship  (rod 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts.  All  who 
should  attempt  to  escape,  however,  were  menaced 
with  certain  death ;  the  guards  were  doubled  on  the 
frontiers,  and  the  peasants  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
fugitives  wherever  they  met  them.  Those  who  were 
taken,  were  stripped  of  what  they  had  saved  from  the 
general  wreck,  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  often  put 
to  the  torture.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
government,  no  less  than  half  a  million  found  means 
to  escape,  carrying  into  other  countries  their  money, 
their  skill  in  manufactures,  and  their  habits  of  industry. 
A  large  number  took  refuge  in  America,  and  settled  in 
the  region  now  known  as  North  and  South  Carolina. 
France  never  recovered  from  the  blow  which  her  indus¬ 
try  thus  received.  The  Huguenots  were  quiet  and 
peaceable  citizens,  and  carried  on  exclusively  many 
branches  of  trade.  The  urt  of  preparing  tin  and  steel 
•  was  known  only  to  them,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
!  thus  lost  to  the  kingdom.  It  was  said  of  this  period, 

i  “  France  is  like  a  sick  person,  whose  legs  and  arms 
have  been  cut  off’,  as  a  remedy  for  a  disorder  which 
mildness  and  patience  would  have  totally  cured.” 
History  says  little  of  the  French  Protestants  from  this 
time.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  not  secured  to  the 
|  country  till  the  great  revolution. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1711,  Louis  was  almost 
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continually  at  war,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of  this 
period,  suffered  a  scries  of  defeats  and  calamities.  In 
1688,  the  abdication  of  James  II.  and  the  Revolution 
in  England  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne 
of  that  country.  James  came  to  France,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Louis.  A  movement  soon 
after  taking  place  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  James,  he  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  insurgents  a  fleet  of  six  thousand 
men.  These  met  with  a  decisive  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  July,  1690.  Another  war,  which  lasted 
fifteen  years,  took  place  on  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  arising  from  a  dispute  among  the  several  nations 
of  Europe,  as  to  whether  he  should  be  succeeded  by 
Philip,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  by  Charles,  the 
archduke  of  Austria.  After  much  bloodshed  and  mis¬ 
ery,  the  war  ended  in  favor  of  Philip.  Peace  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  171.‘5. 

Although  the  “  war  of  the  succession”  had  been 
carried  on  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  had  cost 
the  French  nation  many  lives  and  much  money.  The 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  wretchedness  and  poverty. 
The  king  was  seventy-six  years  old,  and  visibly  draw¬ 
ing  near  his  end.  He  reflected  and  meditated  much, 
and  a  succession  of  domestic  misfortunes,  which  now 
fell  upon  him,  induced  in  him  a  religious  train  of 
thought.  He  began  to  see  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
true  aim  of  life,  and  all  the  ends  for  which  his  power 
had  been  given.  In  his  last  sickness,  in  1715,  he  dis¬ 
played  a  fortitude  tempered  by  humility,  such  as  few 
exhibit.  He  recollected  his  own  weaknesses,  and  had 
the  magnanimity  to  confess  them.  He  died  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1715,  being  within  four  days  of  seventy-seven 
years  of  age. 

In  his  last  years,  Louis  was  always  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  throng  of  courtiers  :  to  these  abject  slaves, 
a  frown  was  a  punishment  almost  insupportable,  and 
banishment  from  the  court  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
individual  who  was  permitted  to  hold  a  candle  while 
the  king  was  undressing,  became  an  object  of  general 
envy.  • 


Louis  XIV.  being  dressed  in  the  presence  of  his  Courtiers. 


The  character  of  this  sovereign  is  marked  with  con¬ 
tradictions.  That  he  had  some  great  qualities  is  not 
to  be  denied  :  he  certainly  acquired  an  extraordinary 
ascendency  over  the  generation  with  which  he  lived. 
He  was  called  by  the  French  le  Grand  Monarque , 
and  was  deemed  not  only  the  greatest  sovereign,  but 
the  most  accomplished  gentleman,  of  any  age  or  coun¬ 
try.  A  very  different  estimate  is  now  put  upon  his 
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character,  both  public  and  private.  His  policy  was 
selfish,  having  no  other  object  than  his  own  glory  :  it 
was  short-sighted,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  mischief  and  misery.  The  personal  qualities  of 
the  king  were  showy,  and  imposed  on  those  around 
him.  His  art,  in  mere  manner,  was  great:  his  real 
character  consisted  of  a  vanity  and  self-appreciation 
which  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  inordinate  appetite 
for  gratification.* 

The  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  XIV.  who  hail 
survived  infancy  had  died  in  1711,  leaving  three  sons 
—  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  duke  of  Berri.  The  king  of  Spain  had  renounced 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  dukes 
.  of  Berri  and  Burgundy  were  already  in  their  graves. 
A  son  of  the  latter,  afterward  Louis  XV.,  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  thus  became  heir  to  the  throne. 
He  was  at  this  period  but  five  years  old,  and  a  regency 
|  was,  therefore,  necessary.  This  was  assumed  by 
Philip,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
uble  events  of  this  period  was  the  Mississippi  scheme 
of  John  Law.  The  extravagances  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
consumed  all  the  resources  of  the  state.  The  treasury 
was  empty,  and  its  creditors  were  clamorous  for  pay¬ 
ment.  Law  proposed  to  the  regent  a  plan  of  a  bank, 
which  should  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  state  in  paper 
money.  The  profits  of  the  bank  were  to  be  made  by 
trading  to  the  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Measures  were  taken  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  comparison  with  the  bank 
notes,  which  were  never  to  fall  below  the  value  ex¬ 
pressed  upon  them.  All  who  had  gold  or  silver,  there¬ 
fore,  made  haste  to  exchange  it  for  bills.  The  otlicers 
of  the  bank  could  not  satisfy  the  demand.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  provinces  flocked  to  Paris  with  their 
metallic  money,  and  besieged  the  doors  of  the  bank. 
Such  a  concourse  had  never  been  seen  at  the  capital 
before.  Multitudes  sold  their  houses  and  lands  to 
purchase  stock  in  the  bank  which  promised  to  make 
enormous  profits.  Every  class  —  clergy  and  laity, 
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peers  and  plebeians,  statesmen  and  chimney-sweeps 
and  even  ladies — turned  stockjobbers,  outbidding  each 
other  with  such  avidity,  that,  in  November,  1719,  the 
price  of  shares  rose  to  more  than  sixty  times  the  sum 
for  which  they  had  originally  been  sold.  On  one 
occasion,  Law  was  taken  sick,  and  the  shares  of  the 
company  immediately  fell  eight  per  cent.,  and,  upon 
the  rumor  of  his  convalescence,  rose  again  even  be¬ 
yond  their  former  price.  This  splendid  scheme,  after 
a  short-lived  popularity,  suddenly  exploded,  involving 
thousands  of  families  in  its  fall.  The  institution  was 
bankrupt,  and  its  shares  were  worthless.  The  gold 
and  silver  disappeared  ;  the  bills  of  the  bank  alone 
remained,  and  half  France  was  ruined.  I^aw  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and,  after  wandering  about  Germany, 
died  in  Venice,  in  1729. 

The  regency  expired  in  1722;  but  the  duke  of  Or-  . 
leans,  as  prime  minister,  continued  to  cany  on  the 
government.  Louis  XV.  had  but  little  natural  capa¬ 
city  ;  and,  knowing  himself  to  be  a  king,  nnd  his  will 
to  be  a  law  to  those  around  him,  alwnys  refused  to 
study  his  lessons.  His  governess,  who  was  nware 
that  to  whip  the  king  would  be  little  short  of  high 
treason,  procured  a  child  of  poor  parents  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  studies.  Whenever  Louis  was  idle, 
or  said  his  lessons  badly,  this  unfortunate  boy  was 
whipped  in  his  stead.  The  young  king  was  remark¬ 
ably  handsome,  and,  though  fond  of  low  compuny, 
vicious  and  frivolous,  he  acquired  much  of  the  outward 
show  of  royalty,  and  became  dignified  and  majestic  in 
air  and  manner.  Several  unimportant  wars  disturbed 
the  early  part  of  his  reign :  peace  was  restored  to  the 
country  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-In-Chapcllc,  in  1718. 
The  few  years  which  followed  the  peace  were  among 
the  most  prosperous  that  France  had  ever  known. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  flourished,  and  the  colo¬ 
nies,  particularly  St.  Domingo,  made  rapid  advances 
in  wealth.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  the 
sciences,  especially  mathematics  and  astronomy,  were 
much  cultivated.  But  in  matters  of  taste,  such  as 

•  ••  Concerning  Louis  XIV.  the  world  seems  at  last  to  have 
fornfed  a  correct  judgment.  Ho  was  not  a  great  general ;  he 
was  not  a  great  statesman  ;  but  he  was,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  a  great  king.  Never  was  there  so  consummate  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  what  James  I.  would  have  called  kingernft  —  of  all 
those  arts  which  most  advantageously  display  the  merits  of  a 
prince,  and  most  completely  hide  his  defects.  Though  his 
internal  administration  was  bad,  though  the  military  triumphs 
which  gave  splendor  to  the  early  part  of  his  reign  were  not 
achieved  by  himself,  though  his  later  years  were  crowded 
with  defeats  and  humiliations,  though  he  was  so  ignorant 
that  he  scarcely  understood  the  Latin  of  his  mass  book, 
though  he  fell  under  the  control  of  a  cunning  Jesuit,  and  of 
a  more  cunning  old  woman,  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself 
off  on  his  people  as  a  being  above  humanity ;  and  this  is  the 
most  extraordinary,  because  he  did  not  exclude  himself  from 
the  public  gaze,  like  those  Oriental  despots  whose  faces  arc 
never  seen,  and  whose  very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce 
lightly. 

“  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  and 
all  the  world  saw  as  much  of  Louis  XIV.  as  his  valet  could 
see.  Five  hundred  people  assembled  to  sec  him  shave  and 
put  on  his  breeches  in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled  down 
at  the  side  of  his  bed,  nnd  said  his  prayer,  while  the  whole 
assembly  awaited  the  end  in  solemn  silence,  the  ecclesiastics 
on  their  knees,  and  the  laymen  with  their  hats  over  their 
faces.  Ho  walked  about  his  garden  with  a  train  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  courtiers  at  his  heels.  All  Versailles  came  to  see  him 
dine  and  sup.  He  was  put  to  bed  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  as  great  as  that  which  had  met  to  see  him  rise  in  the 
morning.  He  took  his  very  emetics  in  state,  and  vomited 
majestically  in  the  midst  of  all  the  grande*  and  petite*  entries. 

"Yet,  though  ho  constantly  exposed  himself  to  the  public 

gaze  in  situations  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man 
to  preserve  much  personal  dignity,  he  to  the  last  impressed 
those  who  surrounded  him  with  the  deepest  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence.  The  illusion  which  he  produced  on  his  worshippers 
can  be  compared  only  to  those  illusions  to  which  lovers  are 
proverbially  subject  during  the  season  of  courtship.  It  was 
an  illusion  which  affected  even  the  senses.  The  contempo¬ 
raries  of  Louis  thought  him  tall ;  Voltaire,  who  might  have 
seen  him,  and  who  had  lived  with  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  his  court,  spenks  repeatedly  of  his  majes¬ 
tic  stature  ;  yet  it  is  as  certain  ns  any  fact  can  be,  that  he 
was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle  size.  He  had,  it 
seems,  a  way  of  holding  himself,  a  w  ay  of  wnlking,  n  way 
of  •welling  his  chest  and  rearing  his  head,  which  deceived 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Eighty  years  after  his  death,  the 
royal  cemetery  was  violated  by  the  revolutionists ;  his  coffin 
was  opened  ;  his  body  was  dragged  out,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  prince,  whose  majestic  figure  had  been  so  long  and  so 
loudly  extolled,  was  in  truth  a  little  man. 

"  Ilis  person  and  his  government  have  had  the  same  fate. 

He  had  the  art  of  making  both  appear  grand  pageants,  in 
spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  both  were  below  the  ordi¬ 
nary  standard.  Death  and  time  have  exposed  both  the  de¬ 
ceptions.  The  body  of  the  great  king  has  been  measured 
more  justly  than  it  was  measured  by  the  courtiers,  who  were 
afraid  of  looking  at  his  shoe-tie. 

“  His  public  character  has  been  scrutinized  by  men  free 
from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Boileau  and  Moli&rc.  In  the 
grave,  the  most  majestic  of  princes  is  only  five  feet  eight.  In 
history,  the  hero  and  the  politician  dwindles  into  a  vain  and 
feeble  tyrant,  the  slave  of  priests  and  women  —  little  in  war, 
little  in  government,  little  in  every  thing  but  the  art  of  simu¬ 
lating  greatness.” —  Macaulay. 
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architecture  and  dress,  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  deserves 
but  little  credit.  A  love  of  gaudy  and  frivolous  orna¬ 
ment  was  every  where  visible.  In  dress,  hoops  and 
high  heels  were  in  all  their  glory.  Paint,  both  red 
and  white,  was  liberally  applied  to  the  face,  neck,  and 
hands ;  the  hair  was  profusely  anointed  with  pomatum 
and  other  unguents,  and  then  filled  with  powder  to  the 
j  very  roots. 

In  1754,  a  war  commenced  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies  in  America.  The  details  of  this 
contest,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  United  States  and 
Ganada,  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  those  countries. 
The  war  did  not  extend  to  Europe  till  1756,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  seven  years'  tear.  Its  most  im- 
p-  riant  consequence  to  France  was  the  loss  of  Canada, 
which  was  given  up  to  the  English.  The  expenses 
at:eudant  upon  this  struggle  added  greatly  to  the  dis- 
•  resses  under  which  the  people  were  already  suffering; 
and,  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  indications 
•.■.  ere  beginning  to  appear  of  that  discontent  which  led 
to  the  startling  events  of  the  next  reign.  Infidelity 
and  licentiousness  pervaded  all  classes. 

The  accession  of  the  new  king,  Louis  X  VI.,  grand¬ 
son  of  Louis  XV.,  a  prince  “  who,  in  the  most  corrupt 
court,  had  led  an  uncorrupt  life,”  was  hailed  with 
universal  joy.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  people.  lie  dismissed 
the  faithless  ministers,  and  banished  the  dissolute  com¬ 
panions  of  Louis  XV.  The  happiness  of  his  people 
seemed  to  be  the  main  object  of  his  solicitude.  But 
his  good  qualities  could  not  compensate,  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  Parisians,  for  certain  personal  deficiencies.  He  i 
was  clumsy  in  his  gait  and  untidy  in  his  dress ;  his 
countenance  was  also  heavy  and  unpleasing.  lie  din 
not  look  like  a  king,  and  took  more  pleasure  in  forging 
locks  and  keys  in  his  workshop  than  in  presiding  over 
fetes.  His  unpopularity  was  increased  by  his  mar¬ 
riage,  four  years  before  his  accession,  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  empress  of 
Germany.  The  French  disliked  the  Austrians,  and 
feared  the  influence  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  queen,  in  the  government 
of  France. 

Ur.  Franklin  arrived  at  this  period  in  Paris  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  France  in  the  war  which  the  United 
States  were  then  carrying  on  against  England  to  gain 
their  independence.  This  was  urged  upon  Louis  as  a 
most  favorable  opportunity  for  weakening  the  old  rival 
of  France.  But,  as  a  king,  Louis  had  no  sympathy 
with  rebels,  as  the  colonists  were  called,  and  no  desire 
to  encourage  subjects  in  resisting  their  sovereigns.  But 
the  popular  will  was  strong,  and  Louis  yielded  so  far 
as  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
by  treaty.  This  was  considered  by  England  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  her.  The  contest  which 
followed  was  carried  on  principally  upon  the  sea,  and 
with  variable  success,  but,  on  the  whole,  favorable  for 
France.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Versailles,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1783,  by  which  she  recovered  nearly  all  the 
possessions  she  had  lost  during  the  former  war,  except 
Canada. 


The  Mob  proceeding  to  Versailles* 


CHAPTER  CCCXCVI1  . 

A.  D.  1783  to  1794. 

French  /{evolution  —  National  Convention  — 
Convocation  of  the  States  General  —  Execu¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XV /.  and  Marie  Antoinette  — 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Robespierre. 

Thf.  French  Revolution  —  the  most  startling  event 
in  European  history  —  followed  close  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  war.  The  expenses  of  the  part  France  had  borne 


in  the  struggle  had  added  to  the  public  debt,  and  the 
discontent  of  the  people  was  daily  increasing.  In  1783, 
M.  de  Calonne,  minister  of  finance,  brought  forward  a 
measure,  which,  equitable  as  it  was,  was  not  proposed  till 
every  other  expedient  for  raising  money  had  been  tried 
jn  .  vain.  This  was,  to  make  the  landed  property  of  the 
clergy  and  nobles  bear  its  due  share  of  the  public  j 
burden.  This  measure  could  not  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  without  the  consent  cither  of  those  bodies  them¬ 
selves  or  of  some  great  national  council.  The  assem¬ 
bling  of  tlic  States  General,  in  w  hich  all  the  orders  of 
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the  state  were  represented,  was  the  most  natural  re¬ 
source.  This,  however,  was  deferred,  and  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  Notables  was  called.  These  were  persons  sum¬ 
moned  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  selected  by  the 
king  himself,  and  chiefly  from  the  higher  orders  of  the 
state.  These  refused  to  listen  to  the  measures  brought 
forward  by  Calonne,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 

1 1  is  successor  was  equally  unsuccessful.  In  pursuance 
o'  the  advice  of  M.  Necker,  who  now  became  minister 
1  finance,  the  States  General  were  summoned  to  meet 
\  crsailles  on  the  1st  of  May,  1789. 
l  ive  session  opened  with  great  splendor.  The 
assembly  was  composed  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  as  they  were  called  —  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  ] 
and  the  people.  The  popular  party  were  joined  by 
'  'ine  of  the  two  other  estates.  These  then  declared 
themselves  the  sovereign  legislators  of  the  kingdom, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  National  Assembly.  The  nobles 
perceived  that,  unless  some  decided  steps  were  taken 
by  the  king,  all  would  be  lost.  They  accordingly  en¬ 
treated  him  to  dissolve  the  states  general.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  the  president  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  national  assembly  were  prevented  from 
entering  their  hall  by  the  king’s  guards,  and  were  told 
that  the  room  was  being  prepared  for  a  royal  session, 


and  that  a  meeting  of  the  three  estates  w  ould  be  held 
there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  speech  from  the 
king.  The  members,  irritated  at  this  treatment,  hur¬ 
ried  to  un  old  tennis  court,  and,  in  spite  of  a  violent 
storm,  held  their  meeting,  and  resolved  that  the  assem- 
j  bly  should  continue  its  sessions  till  they  had  formed  a 
constitution  for  their  country. 

The  king,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
began  to  collect  troops  about  Paris  and  Versailles. 
All  confidence  in  his  discretion  was  now  gone.  The 
only  reliance  of  the  people  was  upon  Necker :  he  was, 
however,  soon  removed  from  office,  and  ordered  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  Paris  burst  into  a  flame  at  this  unex¬ 
pected  event.  The  people  collected  in  vast  crowds. 
The  opponents  of  the  queen  and  court  placed  upon  their 
hats  the  tri-colored  cockade,  and  all  w  ho  did  ,.^t  adopt 
this  badge  w  ere  subjected  to  insult,  or  even  death,  as 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
disperse  these  assemblages,  but  refused  to  lire  upon 
their  countrymen.  Uniting  with  the  citizens,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  militia  by  the  name  of  the 
National  Guard ,  and  chose  Lafayette  to  be  their  gen¬ 
eral.  Hostilities  against  the  royal  authority  were 
openly  commenced  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  by  an 
attack  on  the  Bastile  —  a  gloomy  prison,  w  hich  had 
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iong  been  the  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of 
I  the  government.  It  was  taken  by  the  people  from  the 
government  troops  who  defended  it.  Not  one  stone 
w  as  suffered  to  remain  upon  another,  and  its  keys  were 
nferward  sent  to  General  Washington.  The  place 
where  the  Bastile  stood  was  converted  into  a  beautiful 
'  "iare,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  “  Column 
of  July,”  —  crowned  by  an  image  of  Liberty.  It  had 
now  become  evident  that  opposition  to  the  popular  will 
was  vain,  and  Necker  was  recalled.  The  national 
assembly  proceeded  with  earnestness  in  the  work  of 
reforming  abuses.  Every  exclusive  right  and  privilege 
throughout  the  kingdom  wns  at  length  abolished. 

The  royal  family  lived  at  this  period  at  Versailles, 
i '  ’he  6th  of  October,  an  immense  moo,  led  by  the 
women  of  Paris,  rushed  to  Versailles,  nnd  made 


an  assault  on  the  palace.  All  its  inmates  would  nave 
been  sacrificed  if  General  Lafayette  had  not  interposed 
to  protect  them.  By  his  advice,  the  king  complied 
with  the  demands  of  the  mob,  and  returned  to  Paris. 
The  constitution  prepared  by  the  national  assembly 
was  formally  ratified  by  the  king,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.  Three  hundred 
thousand  persons,  the  ladies  ull  dressed  in  white,  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  In  presence  of  this  immense  mul¬ 
titude,  the  king,  the  members  of  the  national  assembly 
for  themselves,  and  Lafayette  in  behalf  of  the  national 
guard,  swore  to  observe  and  defend  the  constitution. 

The  scenes  of  bloodshed  that  occurred  daily  at 
Paris,  nnd  the  murder  of  such  officers  and  servants  as 
remained  fnbhlul  ro  them,  soon  impressed  the  king 
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with  the  idea  that  the  royal  family  was  no  longer  safe  at 
Paris.  The  Parisians  were  almost  constantly  in  arms, 
and  once  or  twice  some  of  the  more  violent  broke  into 
the  palace,  threatening  the  life  of  the  queen.  At  last  the 
unhappy  monarch  resolved  to  try  to  make  his  escape. 


The  details  of  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  and  of 
their  recapture  form  one  of  the  most  melancholy  pic¬ 
tures  of  fallen  greatness  in  history.  They  travelled 
in  disguise  and  in  mean-looking  carriages,  under  die 
protection  of  surreptitious  passports.  In  spite  of  all 
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their  precautions,  they  were  discovered  at  a  little  inn 
near  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  where  they  stopped  to 
change  horses.  The  unfortunate  fugitives  were  taken 
hack  to  Paris,  and  replaced  in  the  Tuileries,  where 
they  were  watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  of  Louis  XVI.  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  His  enemies  had  determined  he  should 
die,  and  procured  his  suspension  from  the  office  of 
king.  The  royal  family  were  committed  as  prisoners 
to  an  old,  gloomy  building,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  known  still  as  the  Temple. 
They  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  for 
fear  they  should  correspond  with  their  friends  without: 
they  were  constantly  subjected  to  insult  and  vexation  ; 
every  thing  was  done  to  make  their  imprisonment 
irksome.  But  they  bore  their  trials  with  an  unshaken 
magnanimity.  Not  a  murmur  or  a  complaint  ever 
escaped  them. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1792,  the  national  as¬ 
sembly  gave  place  to  the  National  Convention.  On  the 
first  day  of  its  session,  the  convention  decreed  that 
1  royalty  was  abolished  in  France.”  In  nearly  all 
propositions  which  were  submitted,  the  voice  of  this 
assembly  was  unanimous.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  royal  family  and  some  other  meas¬ 
ures,  there  were  two  parties.  The  most  moderate 
were  the  Girondists,  so  called  because  the  chief  mem¬ 
bers  among  them  were  from  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  :  the  other  party  was  called  the  Mountain, 
the  seats  occupied  by  them  rising  one  above  the  other 
in  rows.  It  is  better  known,  however,  as  the  Jacobin 
party,  the  members  of  it  belonging  to  that  club.  Their 
great  object  was  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king. 
They  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  Girondists  ;  but, 
by  their  threats,  terrified  the  more  moderate  into  the 
adoption  of  the  most  violent  measures.  A  sort  of 
court  was  instituted,  before  which  prisoners  of  each 
sex  and  of  all  ages  were  brought,  in  mockery  of  all 
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the  forms  of  justice.  The  number  of  persons  put  to 
death  by  this  court  in  Paris  alone  during  the  month  of 
September,  1792,  amounted  to  several  thousand. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1792,  Louis  was  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  convention  :  he  was  there  accused 
of  acts  of  tyranny  during  his  reign,  and  of  treason 
against  the  state  for  endeavoring  to  escape  out  of  the 
kingdom.  lie  was  found  guilty  upon  these  charges, 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  by  the 
pitiless  tribunal.  He  was  executed  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1793.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm 
and  dignified  step,  and  his  behavior  there  partook  of 
the  calm  fortitude  which  had  distinguished  him  through 
all  his  scenes  of  suffering.  He  asserted  his  innocence, 
but  was  prevented  from  saying  more  by  drums  placed 
there  to  drown  his  voice.  He  died  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  a  victim  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him.  Marie  Antoinette  was 
also  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  She  met  her 
fate  with  fortitude  and  composure. 

No  sooner  was  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  known  in 
England,  than  war  was  declared  against  France.  The 
Austrians  had  been  in  arms  against  the  republicans 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1793,  the  convention  had  made  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  England  and  Holland,  and,  a  fort¬ 
night  afterward,  against  Spain.  Among  the  French, 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  All  were  desirous 
to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  common  cause. 
Those  who  had  no  money  brought  their  personal 
ornaments,  and  deposited  them  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
convention.  Those  whose  age  or  sex  rendered  them 
unfit  for  actual  fighting,  employed  themselves  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  wants  of  the  soldiers.  Before  the 
end  of  1794,  all  Holland  was  conquered,  and  re¬ 
mained  from  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the 
revolution,  dependent  upon  France. 

From  the  time  of  the  king’s  death,  the  Jacobin 
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'  party  obtained  a  complete  ascendency  in  the  conven- 

I  tion.  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat  were  the  heads 

I I  of  this  party,  and  ruled  the  country  with  absolute 
syay.  Robespierre  soon  found  means  to  rid  himself 

i  of  his  various  rivals,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  France, 
j  The  period  during  which  he  controlled  the  government 
has  been  called  the  Rdf'll  of  Terror.  Tribunals  were 
established  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  every  country 
town,  which  condemned  to  death  all  who  in  any  way 
I  incurred  his  displeasure.  The  slightest  word  in  favor 
i  of  monarchy  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  imprisonment ; 
I  arul  few,  upon  whom  a  prison’s  gates  had  once  shut, 
ever  saw  the  light  of  day  again,  except  on  the  way  to 
tilt*  place  of  execution.  The  prisons  were  filled  with 
i  persons,  of  both  sexes,  suspected  of  being  enemies  to 
;  the  revolution.  Women  working  in  the  fields,  and 
j  |  young  peasant  girls,  were  often  dragged  to  loathsome 
I  dungeons  for  humming  the  air  of  a  loyal  song,  or 
■I  speaking  with  pity  of  the  victims  who  had  perished. 
In  some  of  the  more  populous  towns,  the  prisoners 
were  brought  into  a  large,  open  space,  and  fired  upon 
by  the  soldiers  till  all  were  dead. 


Marie  Antoinette  on  the  Scaffold. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  foreign  wars  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  army,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  new 
species  of  oppression,  called  the  conscription.  This 
was  a  law  made  by  the  convention  to  oblige  all  single 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  to 
become  soldiers,  however  contrary  to  their  inclinations. 
1  he  inhabitants  of  a  province  in  the  west  of  France, 
called  La  Vendee,  refused  to  obey  this  edict,  and  openly 
declared  themselves  royalists.  A  war  was  immedi- 
|  atelv  commenced  against  them,  and  the  peace  and 
j  happiness  of  the  region,  so  long  undisturbed,  were  now 
|  cruelly  invaded.  The  country  was  laid  waste,  the 


castles  and  cottages  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  either  driven  away  or 
destroyed. 

Titles  had  already  been  abolished,  and  every  vestige 
of  nobility  was  at  length  banished  from  France.  The  ; 
terms  citoyen  and  citoyenne — “citizen”  and  “citizcness’ 

—  were  used  instead  of  the  more  nristocratic  titles  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Most  of  the  nobles  had  either  emigrated  or 
perished  by  the  guillotine.  The  clergy  now  became 
the  objects  of  persecution.  Robespierre  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  Christianity  should  be  abolished  in  France 
and  all  churchmen,  unless  they  renounced  their  faith, 
were  threatened  with  death  or  imprisonment.  The 
churches  were  shut  up,  and  thousands  of  priests  fled 
forsafetv  to  England  and  Italy.  Others  w  ere  murdered 
in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  describe.  Robespierre  was 
the  chief  instigator  of  these  barbarities :  he  had 
become  the  leader  of  the  Jacobin  party,  by  exceed¬ 
ing  his  fellows  in  love  of  bloodshed.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  personal  appearance  which  .ndicated  his  dis¬ 
position.  During  the  most  sanguinary  period,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  delicate  and  affected  fastidious¬ 
ness  of  his  dress.  A  muslin  waistcoat,  lined  with  rose- 
colored  silk,  and  a  coat  of  the  softest  blue,  w  as  his  fa¬ 
vorite  costume.  The  measures  which  he  adopted  to 
secure  and  strengthen  his  power,  proved  the  means  of 
his  destruction.  He  had  obtained  the  execution  of 
many  influential  men  of  his  own  party,  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  dangerous  rivals.  The  surviving  members 
of  the  convention  at  length  united  for  their  common 
safety.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1794,  Robespierre  was 
made  prisoner,  and  on  the  next  day  he  was  executed. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  joy  through¬ 
out  France,  and  indeed  throughout  the  civilized  world 

The  character  and  career  of  Robespierre  have  been 
a  riddle  to  historians.  lie  began  public  life  by  endeav¬ 
oring  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  in  this,  nor  in  j 
his  early  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  Many 
of  his  writings  and  documents  are  full  of  views  and 
doctrines  now  fully  acknowledged  in  this  country,  if 
not  by  the  world.  A  just  estimate  of  his  character  leads 
to  the  belief  that,  being  deficient  in  principle,  he  was  i 
borne  away  by  the  excitement  of  great  events,  until 
his  judgment  fell  before  ambition,  and  at  last  his  rea¬ 
son  gave  way  to  a  species  of  monomania.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  illustrate  and  enforce  the  danger 
and  iniquity  of  intrusting  men  of  unsound  moral  and 
religious  character  with  high  public  interests  —  than  the 
career  of  Robespierre  and  his  atheistical  associates. 

If  we  mistake  not,  mast  of  the  political  troubles  of 
France,  from  that  duy  to  this,  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  religious  principle  in  its  public  men. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  a  young  girl,  named 
Charlotte  Corday ,  a  native  of  Normandy,  hearing  of 
the  drendful  crimes  committed  in  I’uris  by  the  lead-  | 
ers  of  the  convention,  took  the  strange  resolution  of 
assassinating  one  of  them,  and  actually  travelled  alone  j 
to  the  capital  to  execute  her  design.  She  was  herself  ! 
a  republican,  and  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  ;  j 
but  she  believed  that  Robespierre  and  his  colleagues  I 
injured  the  cause  of  liberty  by  their  tyranny :  she  ; 
wrought  herself  up  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  bor¬ 
dered  on  insanity,  and  having  arrived  at  Paris,  selected 
Marat  for  her  victim,  as  being  the  worst  of  the  three.  She  i 
obtuined  an  interview  by  pretending  to  have  papers  to  j 
deliver  to  him  ;  and  ns  he  took  them  from  her  hand,  she  | 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  bosom,  and  he  instantly  expired 


The  infatuated  girl,  who  believed  she  was  performing 
a  meritorious  act,  was  condemned  to  death,  and,  to  the 
last  moment,  declared  that  she  felt  no  regret  at  what 
she  had  done,  but  was  rejoiced  at  having  rid  the  world 
of  such  a  monster. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCVIII. 

A.  D.  1794  to  1814. 

Rise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  —  His  Marriage 
—  The  Directory  —  Bonaparte  Hirst  Con¬ 
sul —  Passage  of  the  Alps  —  Napoleon  Em¬ 
peror  —  His  Abdication  and  Banishment  to 
Elba. 

Whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  had 
quietly  submitted  to  the  government  of  the  convention, 
attempts  at  resistance  were  made  in  some  places  by 
the  friends  of  liberty,  in  others  by  the  partisans  of  the 
king.  Among  the  disaffected  was  the  city  of  Toulon, 
which  surrendered  to  an  English  fleet,  commanded  by 
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the  displeasure  of  Robespierre,  and  had  been  put  to 
death  only  four  days  before  the  full  of  that  tyrant.  In 
the  mean  time,  most  of  the  nations  that  had  been  at 
war  with  the  revolutionists  with  a  view  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  French  monarchy,  finding  their  efforts  un¬ 
availing,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  made  peace.  The 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  kings  of  Spain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  all 
acknowledged  the  new  republic  ;  but  the  English,  the 
Austrians,  and  the  Russians,  and  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  remained  at  war  with  France. 

The  National  Convention,  in  whose  name  so  much 
crime  had  been  committed,  terminated  its  disgraceful 
career,  October  27, 1795.  A  new  form  of  government 
was  established.  The  legislature  consisted  of  two 
bodies,  —  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  executive  power  was 
intrusted  to  five  persons,  called  the  Directory.  In  the 
spring  of  1796,  three  great  armies  took  the  field. 
Two,  which  were  to  act  in  Germany,  were  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Moreau  and  Jourdan.  Bona¬ 
parte  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  third  army, 


Napoleon,  at  the  Age  of  Twenty-two. 

l^ord  Hood,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  held  for 
Louis  XVII.  An  army  of  the  convention  soon  ap¬ 
peared  before  its  walls.  The  cannon  of  the  besiegers 
were  directed  by  one  who  was  destined  to  act  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  "the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  extraordinary  ability 
he  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  drew  upon  him 
the  notice  of  many  persons  of  consequence.  The 
city  was  taken  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  He  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  stationed  about  1  aris, 
called  the  Army  of  the  Interior. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  married  Josephine, 
widow  of  the  count  de  Beauharnois,  who  had  incurred 


Josephine. 

and  was  sent  to  conquer  Italy.  His  career  in  that 
country  has  been  sketched  in  the  history  of  ‘he  several 
Italian  states.  His  victories  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  and  in  less  than  two  years  placed 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  in  subjection  to 
France.  He  destroyed  five  Austrian  armies,  which 
were  sent  against  him,  one  after  another.  The  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  now  riveted  upon  him.  He  had* 
become  the  terror  of  old  empires,  and  the  founder  of 
new  states.  Such  sudden  elevations  had  occasionally 
happened  amid  barbarous  nations,  but  were  hitherto  un¬ 
heard  of  in  civilized  Europe.  He  directed  his  course 
toward  Germany,  and  in  less  than  twenty  days  defeat- 
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ed  the  Austrians  in  ten  combats.  A  suspension  ot 
arms  for  five  days  was  granted  by  Bonaparte,  und  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed  at  Leo- 
ben,  April  18,  1797.  Peace  was  finally  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  October  17  of  the  same  year. 


The  emperor  of  Germany  gave  up  to  France  tin- 
Netherlands,  and  all  his  German  dominions  beyond  tin 
Rhine,  making  that  river  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Germany.  A  large  part  of  Italy  was  formed  into 
a  new  state,  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 


Napoleon 

The  command  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which 
we  have  given  a  full  account,  was  now  offered  to 
Bonaparte.  After  splendid  and  decisive  victories,  he 
closed  his  career  in  that  country  by  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  July  25,  1799.  lie  returned  to  France  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  During  his  absence,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
England,  had  renewed  the  war.  Russia,  also,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  France.  The  French  met  with 
many  reverses,  and  discontent  arose  among  the  people. 
I'he  news  of  the  return  of  Bonaparte  was  received  as 
the  harbinger  of  better  success.  Ilis  progress  from  the 
sea-coast  to  Paris  was  one  of  triumph.  The  legislative 
councils  were  holding  their  sessions  at  St.  Cloud,  about 
•six  miles  from  Paris.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
1799,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
<l!icers,  entered  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

1  s  members  were  compelled  to  disperse,  and  the 
Directory  was  dissolved.  A  new  government  was 
formed,  Bonaparte  being  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of 
First  Cotisul.  This  event  is  called,  in  French  history, 
:he  18/A  Brumaire,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
termination  of  the  revolution  — an  event  characterized 
by  acts  of  bloodshed  and  crime  which  nfTect  the  mind 
with  horror.  Its  agitations  were  not  confined  to  France  : 
they  extended  to  other  countries  ;  and  as  the  monarchs 
of  Europe  combined  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  spread  throughout  their  dominions,  a  series  of 
wars  ensued  which  deluged  all  Christendom  with 
blood.  On  whom  does  the  responsibility  of  such 
measureless  evils  rest  ?  Certainly  not  on  the  oppressed 
millions,  struggling  for  deliverance  from  miseries  too 
‘great  to  bear,  but  on  the  despotisms  which  caused 
them.  The  French  revolution  has  at  least  taught 
the  world  that  there  is  retribution  for  corrupt  kings 
and  selfish  dynasties.  It  has  done  more  ;  for  it  has 
exploded  the  profane  doctrine  that  certain  men, 
appointed  of  Heaven,  and  having  royal  blood,  exercise 


in  Italy. 

sovereignty  by  divine  right.  It  has  at  once  taught  the 
people  their  power,  and  monarchs  their  responsibility  : 
and  though  all  the  benefit  that  might  have  been  hoped 
has  not  been  realized,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  event 
!  of  which  we  speak  was  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  which  will  not  close  till  it  shall 
be  established,  both  in  opinion  and  practice,  that  the  good 
of  the  mass  is  the  true  end  of  government,  and  that 
the  people  arc  the  only  legitimate  and  secure  deposi¬ 
tary  of  political  power. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  consul  was  to  propose 
peace  to  Austria  and  England :  it  was  declined  by 
both  powers.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1800,  he  left  Paris 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  which  had  been  assembled  with  great  se¬ 
crecy  in  Switzerland.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
the  celebrated  march  known  as  the  Passage  of  the 
Alps  commenced.  At  the  little  village  of  St.  Pierre, 
every  thing  resembling  a  road  ended.  An  immense 
and  apparently  inaccessible  mountain,  called  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  reared  its  head  among  general  desolation  anil 
eternal  frost.  Precipices,  ravines,  and  a  boundless 
extent  of  snow,  which  a  breath  of  air  might  cause  to 
roll  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  masses  capable 
of  burying  armies  in  their  descent  —  seemed  to  forbid 
access  to  all  living  things  except  the  chamois.  The 
cannon  were  placed  in  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed 
out  for  the  purpose.  Each  was  dragged  by  a  hundred 
men.  The  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  backs  of  mules.  The  musical  bands 
played  from  time  to  time  at  the  heads  of  the  regiments, 
and  in  places  of  unusual  difficulty,  the  drums  beat  a 
charge,  as  if  to  encourage  the  soldiers  to  encounter  the 
opposition  of  nature  itself.  The  men  hnd  no  refresh¬ 
ment,  save  when  they  dipped  a  morsel  of  biscuit  in  the 
snow.  At  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  the  monks  dis¬ 
tributed  bread  nnd  cheese,  and  a  cup  of  wine,  to  each 
soldier  as  he  passed.  The  descent  of  the  mountain 
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was  even  more  difficult  than  the  ascent.  It  was, 
however,  accomplished  without  any  material  loss. 
On  the  lGth  of  May,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army 
took  possession  of  the  village  of  Aosta,  in  Piedmont. 
The  appearance  of  the  army,  descending  from  the 
Alps  by  ways  hitherto  deemed  impracticable,  seemed 
like  terrible  enchantment  to  the  Austrians.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  the  great  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought, 
and  won  by  the  French.  This  decided  the  fate  of 
Italy.  In  less  than  two  months,  Bonaparte  regained 
all  that  the  French  had  lost  in  that  country  during  his 
absence  in  Egypt.  On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  was  entirely  defeated  at  Hohenlinden,  by 
t  he  French  under  Moreau.  Peace  was  made  with 
\ustria  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  February  9,  1801. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  peace  was  concluded  at 
Amiens  between  France  and  England. 

The  office  of  consul  was  originally  to  be  held  only 
>r  a  term  of  years  ;  but  the  French  now  made  Bona- 
..ar'.e  consul  for  life,  with  the  privilege  of  appointing 
h;s  successor.  The  possession  of  absolute  power  did 
no;  satisfy  his  ambition ;  he  wished  also  for  some  title 
which  might  express  it.  In  1804,  he  was  made  hered¬ 
itary  emperor  of  France,  and  crowned  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris. 
Charlemagne  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  pro- 
•ure  investiture  as  emperor;  Napoleon  resolved  that 
die  pope  should  now  come  to  France  to  perform  the 
•eremony.  Pius  VII.  administered  at  Paris  the  usual 
iuth  to  Napoleon,  who  repeated  it  after  him.  The 
rown  was  blessed  by  the  pope,  and  Napoleon,  with 
h  s  own  hands,  placed  it  on  his  head.  The  Cisalpine 
republic  was  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which 
he  emperor  was  invited  to  become  sovereign.  At 
Milan,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1805,  he  placed  on  his 
head  the  iron  crown,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  Lombards. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  events  which  now  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Sometimes  several  powers  joined  against 
Napoleon  ;  and  again  one  or  more  of  them  were  in 
alliance  with  him.  Every  new  treaty  brought  a  fresh 
accession  of  territory  to  France.  In  the  early  part 
of  1805,  Austria  and  Russia  had  declared  war  against 
Napoleon.  He  entered  Germany  in  October,  and  on 
the  13th  of  November  took  possession  of  Vienna,  the 
proud  capital  of  the  house  of  Austria.  On  the  27th  of 
the  same  month  the  Russians  and  Austrians  were  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  in  the  renowned  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  soon  after, 
at  Presburg,  his  title,  as  emperor  of  the  French,  was 
acknowledged.  A  large  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  now  at  his  feet.  lie  set  up  kings  and 
put  them  down  again  at  his  pleasure.  lie  placed 
his  brother  Joseph  upon  the  throne  of  Naples.  Louis 
Bonaparte,  another  brother,  was  made  king  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Hanover,  the  hereditary  possession  of  the 
kings  of  England,  was  bestowed  upon  the  king  of 
Prussia,  as  a  reward  for  the  neutrality  which  he  had 
kept  in  the  war.  Fourteen  of  the  least  powerful  Ger¬ 
man  princes  united  together  under  the  title  of  Con- 
federalion  of  the  Rhine ,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Napoleon. 

This  vast  accumulation  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  gave  great  alarm.  Austria  was  too  much 
broken  down  to  attempt  any  further  resistance.  But 
Prussia  had  not  yet  tried  her  strength  with  the  con¬ 
queror.  Frederic  declared  war.  Napoleon  speedily 


set  his  troops  in  motion,  and  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1806,  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Jena,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  entered  Berlin,  the  capital  of 
Prussia.  Proceeding  in  his  victorious  career,  he  de¬ 
feated  the  Russians  successively  in  the  battles  of  Eylau 
and  of  Friedland.  A  part  of  the  conquered  territor 
was  formed  into  the  new  Kingdom  of  Westphalia ,  which 
Napoleon  gave  to  his  brother  Jerome.  As  there  wen 
now  no  more  kingdoms  to  win  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  south.  A 
French  army  entered  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal. 
November  30,  1807.  In  the  following  year  the  kinu 
of  Spain  himself  resigned  his  crown  to  the  emperor 
who  bestowed  it  on  his  brother  Joseph,  and  the  now 
vacant  dignity  of  king  of  Naples  was  conferred  on 
Murat,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Napoleon. 

But  the  powers  of  Europe  which  had  been  humbled 
by  the  conqueror  did  not  rest  quietly,  and  only  waited 
for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  throw  offi  the  yoke.  In 
the  spring  of  1809,  the  Tyrolese  revolted,  the  West¬ 
phalians  expelled  Jerome,  and  Prussia  seemed  on  the 
point  of  joining  her  forces  with  those  of  Austria  in 
a  decisive  movement  to  recover  their  independence. 
But  the  French  emperor,  returning  instantly  front 
Madrid,  led  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the  German 
territory.  The  victories  of  Eckmuhl,  Essling,  and 
Wagram  soon  followed.  Vienna  was  again  taken,  and 
the  continent  was  a  second  time  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Napoleon.  He  dictated  the  “  peace  of  Vienna,” 
October  14,  1809.  Napoleon  now  allied  himself  by 


Maria  Louisa  and  Che  young  King  of  Rome. 


marriage  with  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  family 
in  Europe.  For  reasons  of  state,  he  separated  from 
Josephine,  and  was  united  to  Maria  Louisa,  a  daughter 

*  This  celebrated  battle  commenced  on  the  5th  of  July,  1809.  The  whole 
of  this  day  the  Austrian  line  was  attacked  at  various  points,  with  Uic  great¬ 
est  impetuosity,  by  the  French  army,  supported  by  an  Immense  train  of 
artillery  with  many  batteries  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  The  Austrians  main- 
I  lined  llieir  position.  The  next  day  the  contest  was  renewed,  with  increased 
enor-v  bv  the  French.  At  last  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  pene¬ 
trated  and  they  wero  compelled  to  retreat  w  ith  an  immense  loss  in  killed  and 
I  wont!  led.  The  French  also  suffered  severely.  This  was  one  of  the  hardest 
1  ; ought  battles  in  which  Napoleon  was  personally  engaged. 
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of  the  emperor  Francis  II.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1811, 
a  son  was  born,  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  King 
of  Rome.  In  1812,  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  with  an 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  details  of 
this  disastrous  campaign  we  must  leave  to  the  history 
of  Russia.  On  the  18th  of  December,  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Paris;  the  remnant  of  his  splendid  army, 
numbering  barely  fifty  thousand,  followed  him  across 
the  snows  of  the  north,  their  uniforms  replaced  by 
women’s  pelisses,  or  what  rags  they  could  [lick  up, 
their  feet  bare  and  bleeding,  or  protected  bv  bundles 
of  filthy  cloths  instead  of  shoes. 

Napoleon’s  days  of  prosperity  were  now  at  an  end. 
All  the  powers  of  Europe  formed  a  league  against 
him  —  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  Bcrnadotte,  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  general  in  the  French  army,  the  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtembcrg,  and  other  princes  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But  with  these  fearful  odds 
against  him,  Napoleon  did  not  lose  his  courage  or  his 
military  genius.  Europe  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
fertility  of  his  resources.  He  contended  in  a  series 
of  battles  on  German  territory,  but  was  unable  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  was  fought 
!  on  the  heights  near  Montmartre,  the  result  of  which 
left  Paris  exposed  to  the  foe.  On  the  Hist  of  March, 
1814,  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Frederic  of  Prussia 
i  took  possession  of  that  capital.  A  proclamation  was 
at  once  issued,  making  known  the  determination  of 
the  allies  to  replace  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne.  Na¬ 
poleon  had  yet  an  army  at  Fontainebleau.  The  sol¬ 
diers  were  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  would  have 
followed  him  with  joy  once  more  to  battle.  But  the 
marshals  and  officers,  considering  the  contest  os  hope- 
’ess,  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  Nnpoleon, 
roping  that  by  his  abdication  he  might  secure  the 


throne  to  his  son,  formally  renounced  his  right  on  thr 
4th  of  April,  1814.  This  was  of  no  avail.  The  allied- 
decided  that  he  should  be  confined  to  the  Island  of 
Elba,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  lie  was  t< 
retain  the  title  of  emperor;  was  to  be  allowed  all  the 
honors  usually  belonging  to  that  dignity  ;  was  to  have 
his  army  and  his  navy ;  but  till  upon  a  scale  propor- 
tionate  to  the  size  of  his  empire.  This  was  about 
sixty  miles  in  extent,  and  contained  about  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  This  arrangement  was  carried  into 
effect.  His  empress,  Maria  Louisa,  with  her  infant 
son,  were  sent  to  Vienna. 

Paris  presented  a  curious  spectacle  during  its  occu¬ 
pation  by  the  allied  troops  —  soldiers  of  many  nations. 
Russians,  Austrians,  and  barbarians  from  the  deserts  of 
Scythia,  all  quartered  as  it  were  in  one  vast  camp.  In 
the  wide  streets,  the  soldiers  had  constructed  hu*s,  at 
the  doors  of  which  some  of  them  might  be  seen  cook¬ 
ing  their  food,  or  patching  their  grotesque  garmens. 
The  horses,  tied  to  the  trees  in  the  beautiful  gardens, 
were  busily  employed  in  stripping  off  the  bark.  Around 
were  piles  of  warlike  accoutrements,  and  arms  of  every 
description,  from  the  bows  nnd  arrows  nnd  long  loner' 
of  the  barbarians,  to  the  pistols  nnd  sabres  of  the  more 
civilized  warriors.  The  Parisians  themselves  main¬ 
tained  the  greatest  composure.  The  boulevards  rind 
public  gardens  presented  the  same  gnv  scene  as  if  no 
enemy  were  quartered  upon  the  place.  \N  bile  the 
cannon  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  heard  thundering  in 
their  neighborhood,  they  remained  perfectly  at  their 
ease,  trusting  to  the  skill  and  good  fortune  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  When  this  failed  them,  nnd  the  enemy  were  , 
actually  within  their  gates,  still  they  seemed  content. 
They  who  had  so  recently  shouted  “  Long  live 
Napoleon,”  now  shouted  as  loud,  “  Long  live  I^ouis 
XVIII.” 
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The  Battle-Field. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCIX. 

A.  D.  1814  to  1849. 

Battle  of  Waterloo  —  Revolutions  of  1830  and 
1848  —  France  a  Republic. 

Thf.  fall  of  Napoleon  restored  peace  to  all  nations, 
j  and  was  the  cause  of  general  rejoicing.  By  this  unex¬ 
pected  turn  of  fortune,  many  princes  who  had  been 
iriven  from  their  thrones  were  restored  to  them: 
among  these  were  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  A  congress  was  as¬ 
sembled  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  most  of  the  German  princes,  to  make  a  new  ter¬ 
ritorial  arrangement  of  Europe,  and  to  fix  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  every  state.  Louis  XVIII.,  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.  —  who  had  been  in  exile  since  the  revolution —  I 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  hardly 
settled  in  his  dominions,  when  Napoleon  secretly 
quitted  Elba,  and,  with  less  than  a  thousand  men,  landed 
in  France.  Hundreds  flocked  to  his  standard  in  ever}' 
department  through  which  he  passed.  The  news  of 
his  return,  and  of  his  unopposed  progress  toward 
Paris,  brought  dismay  to  the  Bourbons  and  their  adher¬ 
ents.  The  king  and  his  court  fled  from  the  capital,  and 
on  the  same  day  Napoleon  entered  the  city.  The  whole 
of  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  officers,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  civil  authorities,  embraced  his 
cause.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored  emperor 
was  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  allied  powers  to  acquiesce 
in  his  restoration.  But  they  unanimously  declared  their 
determination  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with  him,  and 
both  sides  made  the  most  gigantic  preparations  for  war. 

Early  in  June,  a  combined  English  and  Prussian 
army  was  quartered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels, 
under  the  command  of  Wellington  and  Blucher. 
Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  marched  against  them.  On  the  18th  of  j 
June,  1815,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo,*  which  ' 

*  This  battle,  the  most  celebrated  in  modem  times,  was 
fought  at  the  little  village  of  Waterloo,  ten  miles  southeast  i 
of  Brussels.  Lord  Wellington  commanded  the  forces  of 
the  allies,  and  his  triumph  over  Napoleon  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  most  renowned  men  of  the  age.  Tie  battle-  of 


terminated  forever  the  splendid  career  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  20th,  he  arrived  a  fugitive  at  Paris.  On  the 
29th,  he  left  it  for  Rochefort,  intending  to  take  refuge 
in  the  United  States.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the 
harbor  closely  guarded  by  the  English  ships.  Prefer¬ 
ring  to  trust  himself  to  the  generosity  of  the  British 
nation,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  prisonei 
in  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  went  voluntarily  on  hoard 
an  English  vessel.  On  the  24th  of  July,  he  arrived  in 
England.  He  was  not  allowed  to  land,  nor  was  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  people  on  shore. 
He  wrote  to  the  prince  regent  of  England,  requesting 
permission  to  reside  in  the  country,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  law's.  But  the  government  looked  upon 
him  as  too  dangerous  a  person  to  be  allowed  to  live  at 
large.  He  was  banished  to  St.  Helena,  a  small,  rocky 
island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  was  detained 
a  close  prisoner  here  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
strictest  watch  was  kept,  that  he  might  not  escape. 
The  shores  were  lined  with  troops,  and  ships  of  war 
were  constantly  sailing  in  sight  of  the  island.  Great 
numbers  in  France  cherished  hopes  that  Napoleon 
would  effect  his  escape,  and  once  more  reappear  in 
the  country;  but  these  were  annihilated  by  his  death, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 

Louis  XVIII.  now  returned  to  Paris:  his  situation, 
however,  wras  an  embarrassing  one.  He  was  very  un¬ 
popular.  His  unwieldy  person  contrasted  unfavorably 
with  the  energetic  form  and  miraculous  activity  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  and  unequal  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him.  He  re¬ 
strained  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  various  measures 
were  adopted  tending  to  increase  the  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Though  he  was  inclined  to  moderate  meas¬ 
ures,  the  influence  of  the  old  monarchists  prevailed  : 
they  were  continually  urging  him  to  place  restrictions  ! 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Still  the  welfare  of  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  his  sincere  object  throughout 
his  reign.  His  death,  w'hich  happened  September  16, 
1824,  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 

Waterloo  was  not  only  important  from  its  political  con¬ 
sequences,  but  it  will  ever  be  memorable  for  its  murderous 
destruction  of  life  ;  about  eighty  thousand  men  being  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  engagement. 
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the  Count  d’Artois,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  X.  The 
;  arbitrary  disposition  of  this  monarch  lost  him  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people.  His  measures  showed  a  decided 
hostility  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  party.  To  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
a  large  number  of  new  peers  were  created.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved  in  the  hope  that  the 
new  members  might  be  more  favorable  to  the  admin¬ 
istration.  The  result  of  the  election  was,  contrary  to 
all  expectations,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  ministers, 
who  resigned  in  consequence.  Persons  of  more  lib¬ 
eral  politics  were  appointed,  but  they  had  not  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  king ;  and  in  1829  Prince  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  The 
very  name  of  Polignac  was  hateful  to  the  people,  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  this  family  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  exerted  over  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  chamber  was  again  dissolved,  and  at 
the  ensuing  elections,  a  still  larger  number  of  liberals 
were  chosen.  This  body  was  also  dissolved  before 
its  members  came  together,  and  a  new  mode  of  elec- 
I  lion  was  resorted  to. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  now  began  to  be  openly 
manifested.  Mobs  collected  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
large  bodies  of  people  were  every  where  in  motion.  On 
the  28th  of  July,  a  severe  contest  commenced  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  people.  The  former  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  harassing  fire  from  the  windows;  stones, 
tiles,  and  any  other  missiles  thnt  could  be  found,  were 
hurled  upon  their  heads  from  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
A  lady  is  said,  with  the  assistance  of  her  maid,  to 
have  thrown  a  piano-forte  from  her  window  into  the 
midst  of  the  troops  below.  The  night  was  spent  by  the 
people  in  throwing  up  barricades  across  the  principal 
streets.  Carriages  and  omnibuses  were  overturned,  the 
pavement  was  torn  up  and  formed  into  mounds,  nnd 
i  these  were  strengthened  with  planks,  and  pieces  of  fur- 
|  niture.  About  noon  of  the  29th,  the  troops  of  the 
line  declared  for  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  king 
retired  to  Rambouillet,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  abdi¬ 
cated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bour- 


deaux.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  act.  The  mob 
prepared  to  march  in  thousands  to  Rambouillet,  but 
the  king  made  his  escape  to  England,  and  died  in 
1836  in  Austria.  The  few  who  yet  remain  faithful 
to  this  family  now  look  upon  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux, 
nephew  of  Charles  X.,  called  Henry  V .,  as  their  law¬ 
ful  sovereign.  These  constitute  the  present  party 
called  Carlists. 

A  government  was  now  to  be  established  in  France 
Lafayette,  though  at  heart  a  republican,  gave  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  monarchy  with  limited  powers. 
This  was  determined  upon  by  the  leaders.  After 
much  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  ofTer  the  crown 
to  Louis  Philippe ,  a  descendant  of  that  Henry  the 
Great  whom  the  French  had  always  idolized.  He 
had  been  educated  with  liberal  principles,  and  had 
fought  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  emigrate  to  avoid  the  furv  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  supported  himself  nnd  two  younger 
brothers  by  teaching  mathematics  in  Switzerland.  He 
had  also  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States.  From 
1800  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  had  resided  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  he  was  invited  to  Itecoine 
—  not  the  king  of  France ,  as  the  old  monarchs  had  styled 
themselves —  but  the  king  of  the  French  ;  thereby  im¬ 
plying  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  people,  nnd  not 
to  the  king.  He  accepted  the  office  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  charter,  thus  solemnly  promising 
never  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  people;  engaging 
that  they  should  enjoy  full  liberty  in  religion  ;  thnt  the 
press  should  be  free,  and  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  extended  to 
a  larger  number  of  the  people.  The  old  nobility, 
nnd  the  new,  that  had  been  created  by  Nnpoleon, 
were  to  be  equally  acknowledged ;  but  the  king  was 
to  have  the  power  of  bestowing  the  rank  of  peer  on 
as  many  persons  as  he  considered  it  expedient  to 
ennoble,  who  would  then  have  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  title  of  peer,  was  not, 
however,  hereditary. 
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Funeral  Car  of  Napoleon. 


In  1841,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  bring  back  to 
France  the  mortal  remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
This  was  done,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
nation,  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Prince  de 
Joinville,  who  was  intrusted  with  this  interesting  mis¬ 
sion,  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  in  the  frigate  La  Belle 
Poule.  The  body  of  the  emperor  was  taken  from 
the  tomb,  and  was  borne  back  in  state  to  France  :  his 
remains  were  deposited  with  all  the  honors  befitting  a 
great  monarch,  with  vast  and  imposing  ceremony,  amid 
the  sighs  and  tears  of  millions,  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Inva- 
f ids.  The  funeral  car  was  drawn  by  sixteen  horses,  cov- 
i  red  with  cloth  of  gold  and  adorned  with  white  plumes. 
After  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  country 
ntinued  undisturbed  by  foreign  wars,  except  the 
>1  erations  in  Algiers,  already  noticed.  During  his 
r'  ign,  manufactures  were  increased  to  a  great  extent, 
and  agriculture,  as  well  as  commerce,  were  much 


throne.  But  as  he  advanced  in  his  career,  and  age 
admonished  him  that  the  reins  must  soon  drop  from 
his  hands,  he  became  haunted  with  a  desire  to  found  a 
dynasty  on  the  old  and  exploded  principles  of  legit¬ 
imacy.  This  involved  the  necessity  of  engrossing  the 
powers  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  which  was  done  by  increasing  the  public  offices 
to  an  immense  extent,  by  maintaining  a  vast  standing 
army,  and  by  corrupting  both  branches  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  During  this  process,  the  public  debt  became 
swollen  to  a  frightful  magnitude,  the  press  was  grad¬ 
ually  crippled,  and  personal  liberty  abridged.  Under 
these  circumstances,  many  sagacious  men  of  liberal 
principles  became  alarmed,  and  a  powerful  opposition 
displayed  itself  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
through  the  press. 

In  1847,  a  desire  for  general  reform,  and  especially 
for  the  extension  of  the  electoral  privilege  to  a  larger 


m  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

improved.  His  measures  for  many  years  seemed  to 
realize  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  called  him  to  the 
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Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

number  of  persons,  became  widely  spread  among  the 
people.  Reform  banquets, as  they  were  called,  were  held  i 
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n  various  parts  of  tho  kingdom,  to  discuss  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  suffrage.  The  ministry  pronounced  these 
meetings  illegal,  and  when,  in  February,  INIS, one  was 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Paris,  they  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  formally  denouncing  it.  The  Parisians  took 
arms  against  what  they  deemed  the  tyranny  of  the 
king.  Tho  revolution  of  ININ,  which  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  followed  this  event.  In  many 
respects  it  resembled  tho  revolution  of  1830  ;  it  was, 
like  that,  accomplished  in  three  days  and  with  little 
bloodshed,  ending  in  the  abdication  of  the  king  in 
favor  of  his  grandson.  Louis  Philippe,  escaped,  like 
Charles  X.,  to  England.  A  Provisional  Government 
was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lamartine,  tho 
poet  and  historian.  This  government  proclaimed  a 
Republic,  and  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  A 
National  Assembly  was  chosen  bv  the  people  under  a 
system  of  election  elaborated  by  Lamartine  and  his 
associates.  This  assembly  met  May  4,  IN  IN ;  and 
'  set  about  the  prime  object  of  its  creation — the 
formation,  discussion,  and  adoption,  of  a  Constitution 
for  republican  France.  In  the  mean  time,  it  discussed 
I  and  voted  the  laws  which  the  new  position  of  the  country 
I  rendered  necessary,  while  their  execution  was  confided 
to  an  Executive  Commission  of  five  persons.  A  for¬ 
midable  insurrection  broke  out  in  June,  which  com¬ 
pelled  this  commission  to  resign.  Absolute  authority 
was  granted  to  Eugene  Cavaignac,  the  minister  of 
war.  After  four  days’  severe  fighting,  the  revolt  was 
\  quelled.  Cavaignac,  however,  continued  in  power  till 
I  the  election  of  a  president. 

The  constitution  was  voted  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and 


on  the  10th  of  December,  a  president  was  chosen  bv 
the  people.  The  two  principal  candidates  were  Cav¬ 
aignac  and  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter 
was  successful,  receiving  about  three  quarters  of  all 
the  votes  cast.*  He  took  the  oath  of  office  some  days 
after,  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  im¬ 
mediately  entered  upon  his  duties,  but  in  December, 
1851.  lie  violently  overturned  the  Constitution,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  declared  Emperor,  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 


•  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  third  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Holland,  and  llortcnse,  i 
daughter  of  Josephine  and  Eugene  Beauharnois,  her  fir-t 
husband.  Ho  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1808.  His  birth  was  an¬ 
nounced  with  all  tho  honors  considered  due  to  royalty.  At 
tho  fall  of  Napoleon,  when  the  family  was  bnnished  from 
France,  his  mother  removed  to  Germany,  and  afterward  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  commenced  a  career  of  military 
studies.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Keiehstadt,  in  1832,  gave 
an  impulse  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  His  first  revolutionary 
attempt  at  Strasburg,  in  1836,  completely  failed,  nnd  he  was 
made  a  prisoner,  lie  was  pardoned  by  Louis  Philippe,  on 
condition  of  his  emigration  to  the  United’  States.  The  illness 
of  his  mother  occasioned  his  return  the  following  year. 
From  this  period  till  1840,  he  resided  in  England.  In  that 
country,  ho  projected  a  descent  upon  Boulogne,  in  the  hope 
of  revolutionizing  the  country  :  tho  expedition  failed,  nnd 
ended  in  his  being  again  taken  prisoner.  For  this  effort,  ho 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  tho  Chfttenu 
of  Ham.  After  six  years'  confinement,  he  escaped  in  the 
guise  of  a  workman.  England  again  became  his  refuge,  and 
from  thence  he  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Orlenns  family 
in  1848.  While  in  England,  he  was  elected  a  member  oi 
the  assembly,  nnd  took  his  placo ;  from  which  he  was  elected 
to  the  chief  magistracy. 


Kings  of  France. 


Merovingian  Kinos. 

Dais  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

481.  Clovis.  From  this  point  is 
dated  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy. 
512.  Thierry  I  ., 

Clodomir, 

Childebcrt  I., 

Clothairc  I.,  sons  of  Clovis, 
reigned  jointly. 

561.  Charibert  I., 

(iouthran, 

Chilperic, 

Sigebcrt,  sons  of  Clothairc, 
reigned  jointly. 

1  593.  Chilnebert  II.,  son  j 

of  Sigebcrt,  l  Joint 
Clothairc  II.,  son  [kings, 
of  Chilperic.  J 
I  006.  Theudebcrt, 

Thierry  II.,  sons  of 
Chilacbert  II.,  reigned 

i'ointly  with  Clothairc 
I.  till  613,  when  Clo- 
thaire  became  sole  king. 

I !  628,  Dagobcrt  I., 

Charibert  II.,  sons  of 
Clothaire  II. 

638.  Sigebcrt  II. 

Clovis  II. 

]  655.  Dagobert  II., 

Clothaire  III., 

Thierry  III., 

Childerie  II., 

Clovis  III., 

Dagobcrt  III.,  Fainians, 
who  bore  the  title  of 
kings  till  714,  under  the 
government  of  Pepin 
d'Heristal. 

It  714.  Chilperic  II., 

Clotnaire  IV., 

Thierry  IV.,  Fain-ana,  un- 
drr  the  government  of 
Charlev  Manei. 

"7  Charles  Martel  ruled  alone 
*1(1 


741.  Pepin  the  Short  as  mayor 
till  751,  and  from  751  to 
768  as  king. 

Cahlovinqiax  Kings. 

768.  Charlemagne,  son  of 
Pepin. 

814.  LouisI.,theGood-natured. 
840.  Charles  t„  the  Bald. 

877-  Louis  II. 

870.  Louis  III.  and  Carloman. 
886.  Charles  11.,  the  Fat. 

888.  Kudos. 

808.  Charles  III.,  the  Simple. 
923.  lUoul. 

936.  Louis  IV.,  the  Stranger. 
954.  Lothairc. 

986.  Louis  V.  In  him  ended 

the  Carlovingian  race. 

Capetian  Kings. 

987.  Hugh  Capet. 

996.  Robert  I.,  the  Pious. 

1031.  Ilenrv  I. 

1060.  Philip  I. 

1108.  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat. 

1137.  Louis  VII.,  the  Young. 
1180.  Philip  II.,  Augustus. 

1223.  Louis  VIII.,  the  Lion. 
1226.  Louis  IX.,  or  St.  laiuis. 
1270.  Philip  III.,  the  Bold. 

1285.  Philip  IV.,  tho  Fair. 

1314.  Louis  X. 

1316.  Philip  V.,  the  Long. 

1321.  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair. 

Charles  the  Fair  left  no  male 
heirs,  and  the  crown  passed 
from  the  direct  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  Philip  of  Valois,  gr&ud- 
son  of  Philip  III. 

Valois  Branch  op  Capktiax 
Kings. 

1328.  Philip  VI. 

1850.  John  I.,  the  Good. 

1364.  Charles  V  .  the  Wise. 
1880.  Charles  Vi.,  the  Well  be¬ 
loved. 


1422.  Charles  VII.,  the  Victo¬ 
rious. 

1461.  Louis  XI. 

1483.  Charles  VIII.,  the  Cour¬ 
teous. 

1498.  Louis  XII.,  the  Father  of 
his  People. 

1515.  Francis  I. 

1547.  Ilenrv  II. 

1559.  Francis  II. 

1560.  Charles  IX. 

1574.  Henry  III. 

In  Henry  III.  the  house  of 
Valois  became  extinct,  and  the 
crown  passed  to  Ilenrv  IV.,  a 
descendant,  in  the  tenth  gener¬ 
ation,  of  the  sixth  son  of  St. 
Louis. 

Bourdon  Branch  op  Cape¬ 
tian  Kings. 

1-589.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great. 
1610.  Louis  XIII. 

1643.  Louis  XIV. 

1715.  Louis  XV. 

1774  Louis  XVI. 

1815.  Louis  XVIII. 

1824.  Charles  X. 

The  revolution  of  1830  caused 
the  crown  to  pass  from  the 
Bourbon  branch  of  Capetian 
kings  to  the  Orleans-Bourbon 
branch  —  Louis  Philippe  being 
c  descendant,  in  the  fifth  gener¬ 
ation,  from  the  brother  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Orleans-Bourbon  Branch 
op  Capetian  Kings. 
1830-1848.  Louis  Philippe  I. 

Sons  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans, 
lie  was  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  France,  but  was 
killed,  in  1842,  in  jumping 
from  his  carriage,  the  horses 
of  which  had  taken  fright 


His  son.  the  count  of  Pam 
then  about  four  years  old,  be 
came  heir  apparent. 

Louis,  duke  of  Nemours. 
Francis,  prince  of  Joinvillc. 
Henry,  duke  of  Aumale. 
Antonio,  duke  of  Montpcnsier. 

The  revolution  of  1848  over¬ 
turned  the  monarchy  in  France, 
and  put  an  end  to  tnc  Capetian 
dynasty. 

The  Bonaparte  Family. 
Charles  Bonaparte,  a  lawyer  or 
Ajaccio,  in  Corsica ;  died  in 
1785. 

Sons  of  Charles  Bonaparte. 
Joseph,  king  of  Naples,  and 
afterward  king  of  Spain. 
Napoleon,  the  emperor. 

Lucicn,  who  would  accept  of  no 
crown  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  his  brother.  - 
Louis,  king  of  Holland. 

Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia. 

Son  of  A 'apoleon. 

Napoleon  Francois,  duke  of 
Keiehstadt,  and  king  of 
Rome.  lie  died  in  1832. 

Son  of  Louis. 

Louis  Napoleon,  now  (1850) 
president  of  the  French  re¬ 
public. 

In  case  the  monarchy  should 
be  restored  in  France,  Henry 
V.,  duke  of  Uourdraux,  grand¬ 
son  of  Charles  X.,  will  be  thf 
representative  ?f  the  direct 
Bourbon  line.  His  supporters 
are  called  (’artists,  or  legiti¬ 
mists.  The  count  of  Fans  re¬ 
presents  the  Orleans-Bourbon 
branch  ;  but,  being  only  twelve 
years  old,  a  regency  would  be 
necessary  during  hu  minority 
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CHAPTER  CCCC. 

General  Views  of  Prance — Government  — 
Cities —  Manufactures  —  Commerce —  Ar- 
my  —  •  N avy  —  Arts  —  Sciences  —  Literature 
—  People  —  Origin  —  Genius  —  In  fluence  on 
other  Nations  —  Manners  and  Customs. 

France,  after  having  been  a  monarchy  for  nearly 
fourteen  centuries,  is  now  a  republic.  The  present 
constitution  was  formed  and  established  in  1848.  By 
this,  the  elective  franchise  is  extended  to  every  French¬ 
man  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  the  head  of 
the  executive  department  is  a  president,  elected  by 
general  suffrage,  for  four  years.  He  is  ineligible  until 
four  years  have  elapsed  from  the  expiration  of  his 
first  term.  The  vice-president  is  chosen  by  the  as¬ 
sembly  from  a  list  of  three  candidates  proposed  by  the 
president.  The  legislative  department  consists  of  a 
single  chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly ,  which 
sits  in  perpetuity.  It  consists  of  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  each  being  chosen  for  three  years. 

I  A  candidate  need  not  be  a  resident  of  the  district  he 
is  chosen  to  represent.  The  eighty-six  departments 
form  so  many  districts,  which  severally  elect  represen¬ 
tatives,  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

There  is  no  state  religion  in  France.  Out  of  thirty- 
five  millions,  only  two  millions  are  regarded  as  Protes¬ 
tants  ;  the  rest  are  deemed  Catholics.  In  the  remote 
provinces,  and  the  rural  districts  generally,  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  devoted  to  the  Catholic  church,  and 
still  observe  its  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  among  the 
educated  classes,  a  general  scepticism  prevails,  even 
among  those  who  attend  mass  and  confessions.  The 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  seems  to  furnish  the  general 
system  of  morals.  Convenience  is  the  basis  of  the  code, 
and  each  man  interprets  it  for  himself,  and  we  may 
add,  for  the  most  part,  with  discretion.  It  would  ap¬ 
peal  however,  that  mankind  need  a  law  which  springs 
from  a  source  above  themselves ;  and  that  no  people 
can  reach  and  maintain  the  highest  state  of  civilization 
without  it.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
i  France,  especially  under  her  new  political  aspects,  is 
the  want  of  an  inflexible  test  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
—  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  those  sturdy  virtues,  especially  among  the  more 
intelligent  classes,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  patriotic 
'  discharge  of  the  multiplied  duties  belonging  to  citizen- 
\  ship.  As  the  people,  however,  became  corrupted 
through  despotism, —  using  even  religion  as  its  instru- 
'  ment  of  degradation, —  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
I  the  surest  way  to  restore  to  them  a  true  system  of 
I  morals  is  to  give  them  political  independence. 

The  cities  of  France  need  no  extended  description 
acre.  Paris,  the  capital,  is,  doubtless,  the  most  agree¬ 
able  city  in  the  world.  It  abounds  in  magnificent  edi- 
!  ficcs,  palaces,  promenades,  public  gardens,  fountains, 
tnd  places  of  amusement.  The  houses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  freestone,  obtained  from  quarries 
j  beneath  the  city.  These  vast  excavations,  called  the 
1  catacombs ,  have  been  «ised  as  a  depository  of  the 
'  In  .nes  of  the  dead,  where  they  have  been  arranged  in 
i  fanciful  manner.  The  palace  of  the  Tuilerics  has 
Ixcn  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  France. 
The  national  library  comprises  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  The  national  museum  contains  a  most 
magnificent  display  of  paintings  and  statuary.  The 
national  gardens  embrace  the  most  extensive  and 
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complete  collection  of  specimens  in  me  animal,  min 

eral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  the  world.  Tl.  -.n. 

city,  which  at  first  seems  only  made  for  pleasure  n  i 
amusement,  will  be  found  to  contain  within  its  wail- 
some  of  the  most  scientific  and  profound  scholars  i!  a' 
any  country  or  age  has  produced. 

Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  intrigue,  politics,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  power.  It  also  sets  the  fashions  for  Europ. 
and  America.  An  immense  trade  is  here  carried  on 
in  articles  of  dress,  by  tailors  and  mantuamakers. 
The  female  fashions  are  frequently  changed,  and  cvcrv 
few  months  there  is  a  new  cut  for  male  attire.  Yet, 
while  they  are  so  fickle  in  the  metropolis,  in  many 
parts  of  France  the  fashions  are  unchangeable.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  at  all  times  be  seen  in  Paris,  from  different 
parts  of  the  republic,  attired  in  the  costumes  which 
prevailed  there  a  century  ago. 

Besides  Paris,  there  are  many  other  large  and  cele¬ 
brated  towns  in  France.  Lyons  is  renowned  for  its 
rich  silk  goods,  and  gold  and  silver  stuffs  ;  Marseilles, 
as  a  seaport ;  Bourdeaux,  for  its  wines ;  Brest  and 
Toulon,  as  naval  stations  ;  Rouen,  for  its  manufac¬ 
tures;  Montpellier,  as  the  resort  of  invalids;  Ver¬ 
sailles,  for  its  palace  ;  Strasburg,  for  its  cathedral,  the 
spire  of  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  artificial  construe-  | 
tions  in  the  world  ;  Rhcims,  for  its  church,  in  which 
the  kings  of  France  were  formerly  crowned. 

The  manufactures  of  France  are  extensive  and 
greatly  varied  ;  the  commerce*  is  increasing,  but  it  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  England  and  the  United 
states.  The  army  contains  about  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men.  The  navy  comprises  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  armed  vessels,  of  which  sixty-one  are  j 
steamers.  The  number  of  men  afloat  is  22,561. 

In  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  the  French  have  i 
taken  the  lead  in  Europe.  In  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  the  natural  sciences  generally,  they  have  1 
surpassed  all  other  nations,  not  only  in  philosophical 
research  and  discovery,  but  in  rendering  science 
available  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  The  genius 
of  the  nation  seems  to  embrace  opposite  qualities  — 
quickness  and  sensibility  of  intellect,  with  the  greatest 
powers  of  abstraction.  We  see  them  excelling  in  the  !| 
fine  arts  and  philosophy,  —  in  painting,  music,  sculpture, 
architecture,  on  the  one  hand,  — and  mathematics  and 
metaphysics,  on  the  other.  With  a  curious  aptitude  for  1 
details,  they  are  still  equally  successful  in  systematic 
and  scientific  arrangement;  with  a  genius  for  trifles,  1 
toys,  and  trinkets  —  lor  bijouterie  and  millinery,  they 
have  an  equal  genius  for  the  higher  exercises  of  the 
understanding's  displayed  in  literature  and  politics — 
the  two  great  fields  of  human  thought  and.  action 


*  In  no  country  arc  the  lands  so  minutely  divided  as  in 
France.  It  is  said  that  there  ore  five  millions  of  landed 
proprietors  in  the  country.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  poverty,  especially  in  the  large  cities. 

The  great  distress  arising  from  poverty  has  led  many  phil¬ 
anthropic  minds  in  Europe  to  seek  a  remedy.  Saint  Simon 
and  Fourier  in  France,  and  Owen  in  England,  imagined  that 
they  had  found  a  panacea  for  these  evils  in  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  secure  a 
right  and  opportunity  to  labor  at  fair  wages.  In  France,  the  i 
investigations  upon  this  subject  have  resulted  in  a  political 
party  called  socialists,  who  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Amid  many  dogmas  deemed  fanciful 
or  fanatical,  they  avow  attachment  to  the  pnesent  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  desire  to  propagate  their  opinions  by  argument  1 
and  the  ballot-box.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  facts  they 
have  collected  and  circulated  have  been  useful  to  the  labor-  ! 
ing  classes,  in  various  ports  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country. 
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Pile  brief  historical  sketch  we  have  given  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  verify  the  latter  part  of  this  observation. 

A  just  estimate  or  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
French  nation,  cannot  he  attained  but  by  recurring  to 
its  early  annals.  The  people  have  an  intense  national¬ 
ity,  melting  them  into  one  spirit,  yet  still  retaining  the 
murked  peculiarities  of  the  separate  provinces,  in  a  state 
of  high  originality  derived  from  the  hlood  of  their  re¬ 
mote  ancestry.  This,  though  a  seeming  paradox,  is 
1  easily  certified  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

In  every  part  of  France,  the  French  language  pre¬ 
vails.  Every  where  we  see  vivacity,  politeness,  loquac¬ 
ity,  —  a  turn  for  quick  observation  and  sharp  reflection, 
—  a  fondness  for  music  and  the  dance,  for  women  and 
war,  for  coquetry  in  one  sex,  and  gallantry  in  the  other. 
Every  where  we  see  the  distinct  traces  of  that  genial 
temperament  and  happy  mixture  of  thought  and  feel- 
I  ing,  of  sense  and  sentiment,  characteristic  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  traveller  in  Brittany  will 
find  the  people  relatively  poor,  hard,  untamable  and  re¬ 
sistant.  “  Along  the  sea-coast,”  says  Michelet,  “  nature 
expires,  and  humanity  becomes  cold  and  mournful.  In 
the  islands  of  Sein,  Batz,  and  Ushant,  the  wedding  fes¬ 
tival  itself  is  sad  and  severe.  The  girls  unblushingly 
make  the  marriage  proposal  ;  woman  there  becomes 
harder  than  man,  and  in  the  Ushant  Isles,  she  is  taller 
and  stronger.” 

In  Poitou,  we  shall  find  a  mixed  and  contradictory, 
yet  original  character.  It  was  of  a  native  > i  this 
country,  that  an  ancient  writer  says,  “  He  was  a  good 
Christian,  a  good  knight,  and  he  travelled  a  long  way 
over  the  world  deceiving  the  ladies!  ”  It  was  in  this 
same  Poitou,  that  many  of  the  sturdy  Protestant 
families  resided,  which  took  refuge  in  Rochelle, 
and  were  cut  off  in  the  celebrated  siege  and  sack 
I  of  that  city  —  an  event  which  took  out  of  France  a 
large  part  of  its  best  blood,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  that  religious  and  moral  llaccidity 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  defect  in  the  French 
|  national  character.  In  Poitou,  we  shall  also  find 
I  La  Vendee,  a  country  lost  in  woods  and  hedges, 
where  the  peasants,  startled  from  their  solitude  by 
invasion  during  the  first  French  revolution,  sudden¬ 
ly  stood  up  a  nation  of  heroes.  In  Poitou,  also,  is  the 
Upper  Limousin,  where  the  people,  dwelling  amid 
rocks  of  lava,  and  living  on  rough  wine  and  bitter 
cheese,  —  arc  harsh,  sour,  and  semi-barbarous,  appear¬ 
ing  in  strange  contrast  to  thq  people  of  the  lower  dis¬ 
tricts,  who  are  renowned  for  their  vivacity,  cheerfulness, 
and  wit. 

The  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Pyrenees  are 
checkered  by  the  variety  of  races  which  first  peo¬ 
pled  them)  At  the  town  of  Tarbes,  for  instance,  you 
may  see  ten  thousand  people  on  a  market  day,  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  country  for  sixty  miles  around.  Here 
will  be  remarked  the  white  cap  of  Biorre,  the  brown 
one  of  Foix,nnd  the  redone  of  Roussillon  ;  here  is  the 
flat  hat  of  Aragon,  the  round  one  of  Navarre,  and 
the  [leaked  one  of  Biscay.  Languedoc  is  a  country 
of  vines.  Placed  at  the  angle  of  the  south,  it  has 
requently  suffered  from  jarring  races  and  religions  ; 
Hid  hence  the  murderous  energy,  the  tragic  vivacity, 
■  •I  ihe  people.  “The  strong  and  hard  genius  of 
!  I  .mguedoc,”  says  Michelet,  “  has  not  been  sufficiently 
•il  -  inguished  from  the  quick-witted  levity  of  Guycnne, 
I  •.  ud  the  hot-headed  petulance  of  Provence  :  yet  there 
♦  <  tl m '  same  difference  between  Languedoc  and  Guy- 
•:iwe,  as  between  the  men  of  the  mountain  and  the 


I  Girondists ;  between  Fnbre  and  Barnave ;  betwee; 
the  smoky  wine  of  Lunel  and  claret.  Belief  is  strong 
and  intolerant  in  Languedoc,  often,  indeed,  to  atrocity 
so  is  disbelief.  Guyenne,  on  the  contrary,  the  coun 
try  of  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu,  has  floated  Letwix. 
belief  and  doubt.  Fenelon,  the  mos.  religious  of  its 
celebrated  men,  was  almost  &  heretic.  Things  grow 
worse  ns  we  advance  toward  Gascony —  the  land  of 
poor  devils,  exceedingly  noble  and  exceedingly  lieg- 
garly — joyous  and  reckless,  not  a  man  of  whom  but 
would  have  said,  like  their  Henri  IV.,  *  I  am  going  to 
take  the  desperate  leap.’  Such  men  risk  all  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  do  succeed.  The  A rmngnacs  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Valois;  the  Albrets  blending  with  the 
Bourbons  at  last  guve  kings  to  France. 

“  Provence  has  both  resisted  and  sheltered  all  nations. 
All  have  sung  the  songs  and  danced  the  dances  of  Av¬ 
ignon  and  of  Beaucaire  ;  all  have  stopped  at  the  passes 
over  the  Rhone,  and  the  great  crossways  of  the 
high  roads  of  the  south.  The  saints  of  Provence 
built  bridges  for  them,  and  began  to  fraternize  the 
west.  The  sprightly  and  lovely  girls  of  Arles  ant* 
Avignon  —  in  continuation  of  their  good  work  —  have 
taken  by  the  hand  the  Greek,  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Italian,  and  have  led  off  the  farandola  with  them 
whether  they  would  or  not.  Nor  have  these  strangers 
wished  to  reembark.  They  have  built,  in  Provence. 
Greek,  Moresco,  and  Italian  towns  —  and  have  preferred 
the  feverish  countenances  of  Frejus  to  those  of  Ionia 
and  Tusculum  ;  have  wrestled  with  torrents,  turned  the 
shelves  of  the  hills  into  cultivated  terraces,  and  extort¬ 
ed  grapes  from  the  stony  ridges  which  yielded  only 
thyme  and  lavender.” 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  typographical  survey  ol 
France,  we  shall  remark  in  Dauphiny,  in  Franchc 
Comte,  in  Lorraine,  and  Ardennes,  —  in  Burgundy, 
Champaignc,  and  Picardy,  a  special,  local  charac¬ 
ter,  so  distinct  as  to  be  universally  recognized.  It 
is  only  in  Paris,  the  capital,  that  the  whole  is  formed 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  ;  and  even  here  the  streaks 
of  local  and  provincial  peculiarity  are  not  absolutely  lost. 
The  Parisian  mind  presents  at  once  the  most  complex 
and  the  highest  form  of  French  genius.  It  would 
seem  that  the  result  of  the  annihilation  of  local  pro¬ 
vincial  policy  must  be  altogether  negative ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  “  From  all  these  negations  of  material,  local 
and  special  ideas,  results  a  living  generality,  a  positive 
fact,  a  lively  strength.”  “  ’Tis  a  great  and  marvel¬ 
lous  spectacle,  which  meets  the  eye  as  it  wanders 
from  the  centre  and  the  extremities,  and  embraces 
within  its  glance  that  vast  and  powerful  organism 
where  different  parts  are  so  fitly  approximat'd, 
opposed  or  blended  together — the  weak  with  the 
strong,  the  positive  yvith  the  negative  —  to  sec  tin- 
eloquent  and  winy  Burgundy  betwixt  the  ironical 
naivete  of  Champaigne,  and  the  critical,  polemical, 
and  warlike  ruggedness  of  Franc  he  Comte  ami  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  to  see  the  Languedocian  fanaticism  between 
the  Provenfal  lightness  and  the  Gascon  indifference : 
to  see  the  grasping  desires  and  spirit  of  conquest  of 
Normandy  restrained  between  resisting  Brittany  and 
thick  and  massive  Flanders.” 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Paris  there  arc  compara¬ 
tively  few  Parisians —  natives  of  the  city.  A  French 
essayist,  in  describing  a  Parisian  house  of  seven 
stories,  distributes  the  occupants  as  follows.  First, 
there  are  two  druggists  from  the  provinces,  in  the  low  er 
,  story  ;  next,  in  the  entresol,  is  a  dentist  corn-doctor  from 
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Italy,  a  corset-maker  from  Carcassonne,  and  a  Gen¬ 
oese  speculator.  On  the  rear  floor  is  a  Norman 
notary,  with  eight  clerks,  all  from  the  provinces. 
Next  is  a  deputy  from  the  south,  with  his  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  desirous  to  see  how  he  looks  in  the  Chamber. 
Next  is  a  wet  nurse,  and  a  young  man  who  appears 
under  the  guise  of  an  American  traveller.  Next  is  an 
Italian  tenor  singer,  who  practises  his  voce  de  petto 
twelve  hours  a  day,  with  a  litterateur  from  Leipsic,  and 
a  Spanish  marquis,  named  Don  Bcltram  de  las  Marismas, 
de  las  Campanadas,  de  las  Cardonas,  de  las  Blagadas, 

—  whose  life  is  one  continued  cigarette.  Next  we 
nave  a  lawyer  from  Perigord,  an  English  tourist, 

makin*  _ _ hes  of  France  in  his  room,  and  a 

university  student  from  Germany.  Next  there  is 
an  aged  Swiss,  deeply  immersed  in  alchemy ;  a  Jew, 
who  stands  for  the  artists  as  model  for  King  Priam, 
King  Lear,  the  apostles  and  saints  generally.  His 
daughter  is  model  for  Niobe,  the  Graces,  Venus,  &c. 
Next  is  a  young  Bavarian  girl,  who  gets  seventeen 
sous  a  day  for  polishing  gaiter  buttons  ;  her  neighbors 
ire,  a  gilder  from  Nantes,  and  a  Hungarian  who 
meeds  maggots  under  his  bed,  from  putrescent  meat, 
which  he  sells  to  fishermen  of  the  Seine,  for  bait.  The 
garret  —  the  eighth  story  —  is  occupied  by  the  ser¬ 
vants,  who  are  from  Picardy,  Burgundy,  Brittany, 
&c.  Finally,  the  peak  of  the  roof  is  inhabited  by 
water-carriers,  errand-runners,  carriage-openers,  gas- 
lighters,  and  those  who  get  a  living  by  picking  up 
the  ends  of  cigars  ! 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that  particular  provinces 
seem  to  supply  the  capital  with  particular  professions  : 
thus,  the  masons  are  from  Creuse  and  Limousin  ;  the 
chimney-sweeps,  water-carriers,  errand-runners,  tin¬ 
ners,  and  tinkers,  are  from  Auvergne  and  the  vicinity  ; 
the  tailors  and  boot-makers  are  from  the  region  of 
Strasburg ;  the  nurses  are  from  Burgundy,  &c. 

That  these  sketches  are  not  mere  fancies,  is  evident 
from  a  reference  to  well-known  facts.  We  shall  find 
that  nearly  all  the  celebrated  authors,  artists,  politi¬ 
cians,  and  sararis ,  are  from  the  provinces.  Thus,  to 
enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  living  Parisian  authors : 
Dumas  is  from  Villers-Cotterets,  Victor  Hugo  from 
Besancon,  Balzac  from  Touraine ;  Eugene  Guinot 
and  Thiers  are  from  Marseilles;  Jules  Janin  is  from 
St.  Etienne  ;  Gautier  from  Tarbes  ;  the  three  Ara- 
gos  arc  from  Estagel  ;  Lamartine  is  from  Mafon  ;  Gui¬ 
zot  from  Nismes;  Madame  George  Sand  from  Berry  ; 
Lamennais  from  Brittany,  &c.  &c. 

Here,  then,  is  France;  at  once  homogeneous  and 
fragmental,  national  and  provincial.  There  is  no  land 
where  the  people  are  more  universally  devoted  to  the 
central  idea  of  country  than  this.  La  Belle  France 
is  the  object  of  general  idolatry  ;  yet,  as  we  have 
said,  the  local  peculiarities  remain  strongly  marked. 
France  is  like  a  painting,  having  one  grand  design, 
vet  showing  the  separate  threads  of  the  canvas  behind, 
and  beyond  the  colors  which  give  unity  to  the  surface. 
I'he  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  early 
history  of  France.  The  Celts  —  a  noisy  race, 

-  which  overran  Europe  sword  in  hand,  from  a  vain 
and  uneasy  desire  to  see,  know,  and  busy  themselves 
with  every  thing  ”  —  were  still  a  genial,  social  people. 
These  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  population,  and 
gave  tone  and  color  to  the  texture  of  society.  They 
were  broken  into  many  bands  and  tribes,  and  set¬ 
tling  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  perpetuated 
their  peculiarities,  often  deriving  from  the  soil  and  cli¬ 


mate  the  instruments  by  which  these  were  preserved, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated. 

Considering  the  Celtic  stock  as  the  basis  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Gallic  nation,  we  must  nevertheless  remember  the 
mixture  of  Grecian  blood  at  Marseilles  and  the  contig¬ 
uous  country  ;  of  Norman,  in  what  still  bears  the  name 
of  Normandy  ;  of  Roman,  infused  during  nearly  five 
centuries  of  Roman  dominion;  and  finally  of  Ger¬ 
man,  in  the  migrations  of  the  Burgundians,  Visigoths, 
and  Franks.  This  mixture  of  nations  has  been  highly 
advantageous  to  France.  It  seems  a  general  law  that 
the  simple,  original  races  are  rather  designed  to  break 
the  soil  than  reap  the  harvest  of  civilization.  The  pure 
Caucasian  —  if  we  take  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country  which  gives  name  to  the  race,  as  its  example 

—  has  never  advanced  beyond  barbarism;  the  Mon¬ 
golian,  in  his  native  land,  is  little  better  than  a  savage  : 
the  Malay,  the  Negro,  and  the  American  Indian,  have 
never,  by  themselves,  shown  a  capacity  for  improve¬ 
ment  beyond  a  very  limited  degree.  The  first  nations, 
unmixed,  always  seem  to  remain  children.  With 
them  the  physical  is  predominant.  The  historian 
speaks  of  those  which  early  peopled  Europe,  “  with 
large,  fair,  soft,  succulent  bodies,”  as  the  infants  of  a 
nascent  world.  It  is  by  grafting  that  the  finest  fruits 
are  produced.  The  crab-apple  will  remain  a  crab 
forever  if  its  sap  be  not  mingled  with  that  of  other 
kinds.  The  pippin  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful 
crossing  of  varieties.  Thus  it  is,  among  the  mixed 
races  of  mankind,  that  we  see  the  intellectual  gaining 
an  ascendency  over  the  material ;  it  is  among  nations 
in  whose  veins  is  mingled  the  blood  of  various  kindreds 
and  tongues,  that  are  found  the  highest  examples  of 
intellectual  and  moral  endowment.  What  was  even 
England,  with- its  Anglo-Saxon  race,  till  the  infusion  of 
French-Norman  blood  ?  Do  not  all  the  monuments 
of  which  she  boasts  take  their  date  since  the  conquest  ? 
In  early  ages,  war — the  instinct  of  uncivilized  man 

—  effected  the  mixture  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  designed  as  the  instrument  of  human  improve¬ 
ment  ;  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  adopting  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  which  extends  its  blessings  alike  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  good  man 
to  soften  the  hostility  of  races,  and  promote  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  society,  by  mingling  all  into  one  fraternity  ot 
states  and  nations. 

The  means  by  which  the  separate  tribes  of  France 
have  been  formed  into  a  nation,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lively  sympathy  and  social  instinct  of  the  Gallic  na¬ 
tion,  derived,  as  we  have  intimated,  from  their  Celtic 
ancestors.  Through  this,  the  separated  provinces, 
differing  at  first  in  habit,  climate,  and  language,  have 
comprehended  and  assimilated  with  each  other.  \\  liile 
along  her  border,  F ranee  presents  “against  England 
hard  Brittany  and  tenacious  Normandy;  to  grave  and 
solemn  Spain  opposes  scoffing  Gascony  ;  to  Italy,  the 
fire  of  Provence ;  to  the  massive  German  empire,  the 
deep  and  solid  battalions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  to 
Belgian  inflation  and  rage,  the  cool,  strong  wrath  of 
Picardy — with  the  solemnity,  reflection,  and  aptitude 
for  civilization  of  Ardennes  and  Champaigne” :  thus 
encircling  herself  by  a  living  wall,  at  once  defensive 
and  repellent,  —  she  is  bound  together  by  the  cement 
of  a  universal  spirit  of  nationality.  In  no  country  has 
local  and  private  life  remained  so  independent  as  m 
France  ;  yet  nowhere  has  the  common  love  of  coun¬ 
try  been  more  generally  diffused  or  firmly  established. 

While  thus  the  genial  spirit  of  the  Gallic  race  has 
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spread  itself  over  France,  it  has  not. stopped  at  its 
borders.  “  I  cannot,”  says  Guizot,  “  but  regard 
France  ns  the  centre,  the  focus,  of  the  civilization  of 
Europe.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  she 
has  always  been,  upon  every  occasion,  in  advance  of 
other  nations.  Italy,  at  various  epochs,  has  out¬ 
stripped  her  in  the  arts  ;  England,  as  regards  polit¬ 
ical  institutions,  is  by  far  before  her ;  and  perhaps, 
at  certain  moments,  we  may  find  other  nations  of 
Europe  superior  to  her  in  various  particulars;  but  it 
must  stiil  be  allowed  that  whenever  France  has  set 
forward  in  the  career  of  civilization,  she  has  sprung 
forth  with  new  vigor,  and  has  soon  come  up  with,  or 
passed  by,  all  her  rivals. 

“  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  those  ideas,  those 
institutions  which  promote  civilization,  whose  birth  must 
yet  be  referred  to  other  countries,  have, —  before  they 
could  become  general,  or  produce  fruit,  before  they 
could  be  transplanted  to  other  lands,  or  benefit  the 
common  stock  of  European  civilization,  —  been  obliged 
to  undergo  in  F ranee  a  new  preparation ;  it  is  from 
France,  as  from  a  second  country  more  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile,  that  they  have  started  forth  to  make  the  conquest 
of  Europe.  There  is  not  a  single  great  idea,  not  a 
single  great  principle  of  civilization,  which,  in  order 
to  become  universally  spread,  has  not  first  passed 
through  France. 

“There  is,  indeed,  in  the  genius  of  the  French, 
something  of  a  sociableness,  of  a  sympathy  —  some¬ 
thing  which  spreads  itself  with  more  facility  and  en¬ 
ergy,  than  in  the  genius  of  any  other  people.  It  may 
be  in  the  language,  or  the  particular  turn  of  mind,  of 
the  French  nation;  it  maybe  in  their  manners,  or 
that  their  ideas,  being  more  popular,  present  them¬ 
selves  more  clearly  to  the  masses,  and  penetrate  among 
them  with  greater  ease.  In  a  word,  clearness, 
sociability,  sympathy,  are  the  particular  charac¬ 
teristics  of  F ranee —  of  its  civilization  ;  and  these  qual¬ 
ities  render  it  eminently  qualified  to  march  at  the 
head  of  European  civilization.” 

The  force  of  these  observations  has  been  evinced 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  southern  nations  of  Europe 
with  the  political  revolutions  in  France.  In  17N9,  in 
1830,  and  in  1848,  the  billows  which  agitated  the 
masses  of  Paris,  heaved  and  swelled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  million  throughout  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Southern 
Germany.  While  England  remains  in  a  state  of  sul- 
;  len  isolation,  F ranee  breathes  her  spirit  over  one  fourth 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  led  Coleridge,  while  giving  vent  to  his  na¬ 
tional  spleen,  to  do  some  justice  to  France.  “  The 
French,”  said  he,  “  resemble  gunpowder  :  individual¬ 
ly,  they  arc  smutty  and  contemptible,  like  the  single 
grains  ;  but  as  a  nation,  they  are  terrible  like  the  mass 
when  it  explodes.” 

In  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  French  nation 
is  the  most  intelligent,  frugal,  industrious,  and  temper¬ 
ate,  in  Europe.  Though  easily  excited,  they  are,  in¬ 
dividually,  remarkable  for  living  within  their  income  — 
thus  showing  self-control  and  hubits  of  order.  In  the 
revolution  of  1789,  maddened  by  oppression,  and  de¬ 
based  by  a  corrupt  dynasty,  many  of  the  people  seemed 
I  to  delight  in  scenes  of  blood  and  terror.  In  the  more 
recent  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  —  and  especially 
m  the  latter — the  lower  classes  of  Paris  have  shown 
;  unparalleled  humanity  and  moderation — conclusive 
proofs  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  even  the  partiul 
I  political  liberty  they  have  enjoyed. 


From  these  observations,  it  will  readily  be  seen  tha* 
an  American  in  France,  who  has  previously  known  I 
the  French  only  from  descriptions  by  the  English,  is 
forcibly  struck  with  their  unfairness  ;  the  descriptions,  ' 
in  many  points,  have  not  even  the  resemblance  of 
caricatures.  It  seems  to  be  the  instinct  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  hate  the  French,  and  this  accounts  sufficiently 
for  the  calumny.  Goldsmith  hit  not  only  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  feeling,  but  he  exemplified  the  national  prejudice,  in 
making  one  of  his  characters  say,  “  I  hate  the  French 
because  they  are  slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes.”  It 
is  true  that  this  prejudice  is  returned  by  the  people 
of  France.  A  hatred  of  England  is  a  national  char¬ 
acteristic.  Even  the  enlightened  Michelet  says  that  ! 

“  wool  and  flesh  are  the  primitive  foundations  of 
England  and  the  English  race.  Their  greatest  man  ; 
—  Shakspeare —  was  originally  a  butcher  !” 

Julius  Ciesar  described  the  ancestors  of  the  French  j| 
as  the  most  polished  barbarians  he  had  conquered, 
and  what  the  ancestors  were  among  the  barbarous,  : 
the  descendants  now  are  among  the  refined.  Stra¬ 
bo  describes  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  so  jealous  of 
their  honor  that  each  one  of  them  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  resent  an  insult  offered  to  his  neighbor. 
Like  the  English,  the  French  are  not  without  pride, 
though  it  is  not  like  that  of  the  English,  personal,  but 
national ;  the  dignity  of  the  individual  vanishes  before 
the  glory  of  France.  Glory  is  the  passion  of  the  French, 
and  if  the  national  honor  bo  advanced,  a  private,  or  * 
even  a  public  calamity  is  little  heeded.  This  passion 
for  glory  has  had  ample  gratification,  though  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

The  French  are  more  sensible  to  the  emotions  of 
joy  than  of  sorrow ;  they  feel  the  good  and  forget  the 
evil.  The  present  outweighs  the  future,  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  impulse  is  the  ruling  one.  This  is  the  instability 
which  the  English  call  insincerity.  This  also  produces 
a  facility  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  that  enables 
them  to  bear  reverses  better  than  any  other  people, 
and  that  makes  them  feel  at  home  wherever  they  are  — 
in  courts  or  camps,  or  among  the  wildest  savage  tribes. 

It  is  noted  in  America  that  the  French  settler  in  the 
forest  becomes  identified  with  the  Indian  sooner  than 
any  other  European.  The  natural  cheerfulness  of 
the  1'rcnch  is  sustained  by  a  general  urbanity  that 
exists  in  no  other  country  ;  their  politeness  is  both  a 
feeling  and  a  habit. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  French  is  not  boisterous 
or  occasional ;  it  is  constant,  and  connected  with  great 
kindness  of  feeling.  There  is  so  little  separation  of 
families,  that  the  manner  of  life  seems  almost  patri¬ 
archal,  and  several  generations  often  live  under  the 
same  roof.  It  is  a  common  and  delightful  sight  to 
behold  the  whole  family  group,  from  youth  to  age, 
come  out  and  enjoy  themselves  at  some  holiday  or 
fete.  Wherever  the  French  congregate,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  enjoyment  spread  over  them  ;  there  are 
joy  and  animation  on  every  face.  Wrangling 
or  intoxication  is  almost  unknown  in  France.  Dan¬ 
cing  is  as  much  the  expression  of  joy  as  weeping 
is  of  grief;  and  a  traveller  cannot  go  far,  in  France, 
without  beholding  u  village  dance,  to  which,  as  there 
are  no  refreshments,  the  national  cheerfulness  is  the 
only  incentive.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  circum¬ 
stances  in  French  society  is,  that  aged  people  of 
both  sexes  are  among  the  most  cherished  mem¬ 
bers,  whether  at  a  village  festival  or  Parisian 
soiree. 


CHAPTER  CCCCI. 

Description  of  the  Britishlsles  —  Knowledge  of 
them  by  the  Ancients  —  Their  general  His¬ 
tory —  Formation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  —  Extent  and 
Population  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  British  Isles  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  On  the  south  they  are  separated 
from  France  by  the  English  Channel ;  on  the  east,  a 
wide  expanse  of  sea,  called  the  German  Ocean,  separates 
them  from  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway  ;  on  the 
north  and  west,  their  shores  are  washed  by  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  They  are  thus  very  favorably  situated  for 
defence  in  war,  and  for  commerce  in  peace.  They 
sonsist  of  two  large  islands  —  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  —  with  many  smaller  ones,  principally  scattered 
along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  This  latter  island,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  five 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  divided  into  England,  Scot- 
and,  and  Wales  ;  which  three  countries,  though  now 
mited  into  one  kingdom,  exhibit  peculiarities  character- 
v.ing  them,  as  in  several  respects,  distinct.  Ireland 
lies  west  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
ihirty-five  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
broad.  The  climate  of  the  British  Islands  is  cool  and 
moist :  in  the  north,  rain  and  mist  are  abundant.  The 
soil  of  Great  Britain  is  but  moderately  fertile  by 
nature  :  in  the  north,  it  is  rocky  and  sterile  :  a  very 
skilful  agriculture,  however,  and  the  general  industry 
of  the  people,  has  made  the  greater  part  of  it  highly 
productive.  Ireland  has  a  richer  soil,  but  the  hus¬ 
bandry  is  inferior  to  that  of  England. 

These  islands  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
undent  I’hosniciatis,  who  visited  them  for  commercial 
purposes ;  but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  or  the  inhabitants  at  that  early  pe- 
i  riod.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  these 
regions  after  their  conquest  of  Gaul,  when  Julius 
Caisar  invaded  Britain  :  they  established  their  dominion 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  but  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Scotland  remained  unsubdued.  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  continued  under  separate 
governments  for  many  centuries.  England  gradually 
obtained  the  preeminence,  and  finally  absorbed  all  the 


others.  Ireland  was  conquered  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  Wales  in  the  thirteenth.  Scotland  and  England 
became  united  under  one  sovereign  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  combined  into 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  In  1800,  Ire¬ 
land  was  united  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole 
monarchy  received  its  present  name  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  British  Islands  form  the  central  part  of  this 
empire,  London  being  its  capital.  The  following 
shows  the  extent  and  population  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  its  several  divisions  :  — 

Square  Miles.  Population.  Jf^, 

Whole  extent  of  the  British  Islands,.  .116,700. .  .26,863,957. .  .230 
“  “  ■  England  and  Wales,.  .55,100. . .  16,035,000. .  .291 


Scotland . 29,609. . .  .2,628,957. ...  89 

Ireland . 32,000.. .  .8,200,000. .  .256 


Beside  these  divisions,  Great  Britain  has  possessions 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  so  that  it  is  said  the 
sun  never  ceases  to  shine  upon  its  territories  and  its 
people.  From  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  commerce, 
and  language,  from  its  naval  and  military  power,  and 
its  vast  resources,  this  empire  must  be  deemed  the 
greatest  the  world  has  known.  The  population  of  the 
whole  empire  probably  exceeds  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions,  distributed  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

Population. 

Bitmsii  Islands,  including  the  islands  of  Al-  ) 

dcrncy,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  on  the  French  >  27,000,000 

coast,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Heligoland, . 

North  American  Colonies.  —  Canada,  the 
North-western  Territory,  New  Brunswick, 

Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  Newfoundland,  Honduras,  Bermuda, 

West  Indies  and  South  America.  —  Jamaica, 

Trinidad,  Barbadoes,_  Antigua,  Dominica, 

Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  the  Baha¬ 
mas,  British  Guiana, . 

African  Colonies.  —  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,)  300  000 

Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,..  J . 

Colonies  in  Asia.  —  East  India  Company’s  Ter-  ^ 

ritorics  and  Government  Colonics  in  India  or  r  ,  nftf. 

Hindustan,  Ceylon,  Farther  India,  Singapore,  l  ’  ’  | 

Hong  Kong . } 

Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  &c . 600,000 

"Whole  population, . .  . 160,445,000 

Having  given  this  general  description  of  the  British 
empire,  wc  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  its  history, 
embracing  under  the  head  of  England,  the  general 
course  of  events,  with  separate  narratives  of  Wale* 
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Scotland  and  Ireland,  reaching  to  the  several  periods 
at  which  these  became  lost  in  the  history  of  the  empire. 
We  shall  close  our  sketch  by  a  glance  at  its  present 
political  condition. 


(’  II A  PTE  R  CCCCII. 

55  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  827. 

England.  —  The  Ancient  Britons  Julius 
(Jfpsur's  Invasion  —  Agricola's  Conquest  — 
The  Roman  Dominion  in  Britain  —  Yorti- 
gern  — The  Saxon  E migration  and  Conquest 
—  Introduction  of  Christianity —  The  Hep¬ 
tarchy —  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England. 


Landing  of  Cwar. 


England  appears  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Islands,  that  in  common  language  we  often 
speak  of  England  ns  embracing  the  whole  empire,  and 
th<’  English  as  meaning  the  entire  people.  Yet  Eng¬ 
land  occupies  only  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts 
of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  —  Wales  lying  on  the 
« *  si,  and  Scotland  on  the  north.  The  Thames,  one 
h  mdred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  flows  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  CVcenn,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  to  London  — 
-  xtv  miles.  The  Severn  rises  in  Wales,  awl  flows  into 
the  British  Channel,  after  a  course  of  two  hundred 
miles. 

The  surface  of  England  Is  diversified  :  the  western 
portion  is  in  parts  mountainous,  though  none  of  the 
peaks  r.se  over  three  thousuud  five  hundred  feet  in 
h<-  gh' ;  the  central  par*  is  hilly  ;  in  the  eastern  counties 
tl  <  re  an-  extensive  ulains  nnd  marshes.  The  soil  is 


not  naturally  fertile,  but  with  the  exception  of  some 
barren  heaths  and  plains,  the  whole  is  cultivated  like 
a  garden.  The  mineral  treasures  of  England  —  tin, 
copper,  iron,  coal  —  are  great,  and  have  largely  eon 
tributed  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  empire. 

The  ancient  name  of  Britain  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  visited  it  eight  or 
ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  for  tin  ;  nnd 
hence  they  called  it  Britain,  or  “  the  country  of  tin.” 
The  name  of  Albion ,  or  “  white  country,”  was  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  high  chalky  cliffs  along  the 
southern  coasts.  The  title  of  England  comes  i  m 
the  Angles,  who  settled  in  the  country  during  tie 
seventh  century,  and,  blent  with  the  Saxons,  gave  tl  < 
title  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  English  race. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  far  as  w< 
know,  were  mainly  of  that  great  family,  the  chid 
branches  of  which,  distinguished  by  the  desigmrion 
of  Celts,  spread  themselves  over  Middle  nnd  Western 
Europe.  The  Welsh  and  Danish  traditions  indicate  an 
emigration,  also,  from  Jutland  ;  nnd  the  name  of  Ci,  n.  r; . 
given  to  the  immigrant  people,  has  been  supposed  n 
point  out  their  probable  identity  with  the  Cimmcrian* 
who,  being  expelled  by  the  Scythians  from  their  na  ■ 
ancient  seats  north  of  the  Euxine,  traversed  Europe  in  a 
north-western  direction,  and  formed  new  settlements  neui 
the  Baltic  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eljbe.  Some  of  these 
barbarians  reached  Britain  by  the  same  route  which 
was  afterward  traversed  by  the  Saxons  nnd  Angles. 
The  Celts  crossed  over  from  the  neighboring  country  o: 
Gaul;  and  Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one 
from  the  country' since  known  as  Gasconv,  and  another 
from  Armorica.  At  a  later  period,  the  Belgat,  actuated 
by  martial  restlessness,  or  the  love  of  plunder,  assailed 
the  south  and  east  coasts  of  the  island,  and  settled 
there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland  country.  These 
Belgm  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family. 
Thus  the  early  settlers  of  Britain  were  the  Celts  front 
France,  the  Cymric  Celts  from  Jutland,  and  the  Bel- 
gte,  confined  to  the  south-eastern  coasts. 

Catsar  is  the  first  w  riter  by  whom  any  authentic  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  this  island  tire  given.  Stimulated 
probably  by  the  desire  of  military  renown,  and  of  the 
glory  of  first  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain; 
provoked,  also,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  aid  which  had 
been  furnished  to  his  enemies  in  Gaul,  especially  to 
the  Veneti, — the  people  of  Vannes,  in  Bretagne  — 
and  other  maritime  people  of  Western  Gaul,  he  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island.  As  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  step,  he  summoned  to  his  camp  a  number  of  the 
merchants  who  traded  to  the  island,  —  w  ho  alone  of 
the  Gauls  had  any  acquaintance  with  it,  —  and  to  them 
he  addressed  various  inquiries.  Their  caution,  however, 
or  their  ignorance,  prevented  his  learning  much  from 
them.  Failing  in  this  quarter,  one  of  his  officers  — 
C.  Volusenus  —  was  sent  to  reconnoitre;  but  he  did 
not  venture  to  leave  his  ship  and  trust  himself  on  shore 
among  the  natives.  Ca^ar,  no  way  deterred  by  his 
want  of  information,  collected  a  fleet,  and  disposed 
his  force  with  a  view  to  the  descent. 

He  found  the  country,  as  he  tells  us,  “  inhabited  by 
those  who,  according  to  the  existing  tradition,  were  the 
aborigines  of  the  island  ;  the  sea-coast,  by  ihosc  who,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  or  in  order  to  n>akc  war,  had  crossed 
over  from  among  the  Beige*,  and  who,  in  almost  every 
case,  retained  the  names  of  their  native  states,  from 
w  hich  they  emigrated  to  this  island  —  in  which  they 
made  war,  and  settled,  and  began  to  till  the  land.  Thn 
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population  is  very  great,  and  the  buildings  very  numer¬ 
ous,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Gauls.  The  quantity 
of  cattle  is  considerable.  For  money  they  use  copper, 
or  rings  ot  iron  of  a  certain  weight.  Tin  is  produced 
in  the  middle  districts,  and  iron  near  the  sea-coast, 
but  the  quantity  of  this  is  small  :  the  copper  which  they 
use  is  imported.  There  is  timber  of  every  kind  which 
is  found  in  Gaul,  except  beech  and  iir.  The  people 
deem  it  unlawful  to  eat  the  hare,  and  the  hen,  and  the 
goose  :  these  animals,  however,  they  breed  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  country  has  a  more  temperate  climate 
than  Gaul,  the  cold  being  less  intense. 

“  Of  all  the  natives,  those  who  inhabit  Cantium  — 
[vent  —  a  district,  the  whole  of  which  is  near  the  coast, 
are  by  far  the  most  civilized,  and  do  not  differ  much 
in  their  customs  from  the  Gauls.  The  inland  people 
for  the  most  part  do  not  sow  corn,  but  live  on  milk  and 
flesh,  and  have  their  clothing  of  skins.  All  the  Britons, 
however,  stain  themselves  with  woad,  which  makes 
them  of  a  blue  tinge,  and  gives  them  a  more  fearful 
appearance  in  battle :  they  also  wear  their  hair  long, 
and  shave  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head  and 
upper  lip.  Every  ten  or  twelve  of  them  have  their 
wives  in  common,  especially  brothers  with  brothers, 
and  parents  with  children  ;  but  if  any  children  are 
born,  they  are  accounted  the  children  of  those  by 
whom  first  each  virgin  was  espoused.” 

From  the  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  towns  were 
confused  assemblages  of  huts,  generally  scattered 
among  woods,  and  defended  with  ramparts  of  earth. 
The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  or  nations, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  even  when  compared  I 


with  the  rude  Gauls  of  the  continent.  The  use  of 
clothes  was  scarcely  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
island.  Those  of  the  south  wore  rude  coverings 
made  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  The  chief  weapons 
were  swords  and  lances.  The  warriors  used  chariots, 


Savage  Britons 


drawn  by  horses,  some  of  which  were  armed  with 
scythes.  In  manners  they  were  fierce,  cruel,  and 
bloodthirsty.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  description  given  of 
them  by  the  first  Roman  visitors. 


The  Drniils 


The  Druids  appear  to  have  been  the  priests,  law¬ 
givers,  and  judges,  among  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
Ireland,  and  Britain.  These  taught  the  worship  of 
deities  resembling  the  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Minerva  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  held  in  great  ven¬ 
eration  by  the  people,  and  ranked  even  above  princes 
and  chiefs.  They  worshipped  in  groves,  or  in  temples 
composed  of  huge  stones  usually  arranged  in  circles, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  found  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Ireland.  The  people  assembled  in  vast 
crowds  to  witness  their  civil  adjudications  and  their 
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religious  rites.  The  latter  were  attended  with  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices.  The  Druids  were  the  instructors  of 
the  young,  to  whom  they  taught  legendary  and  mys¬ 
tical  lore,  in  the  form  of  poetry.  Some  of  them  were 
professed  bards.  None  of  the  order  paid  taxe.s,  or 
engaged  in  war.  The  persons  sacrificed  were  usually 
criminals,  and  the  greater  the  torture  of  the  victims, 
the  more  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  pleased.  One 
method  of  sacrifice  was  to  put  the  victim  in  wicker 
baskets,  and  then  set  them  on  fire.  The  decrees  of 
\he  Druids  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters,  were 
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regarded  witl>  the  greatest  respect :  indeed,  these 
priests  seem  to  have  acquired  the  same  ascendency 
over  the  people  which  was  exercised  bv  the  priests  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  India.  Hence  Druidism  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  of  Eastern  origin. 

Ctesar,  after  u  fierce  conflict  with  the  natives,  landed 
near  Dover,  and  took  possession  of  the  country.  He 
did  little,  however,  to  subdue  the  people,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  made  no  permanent  conquests  in  the  island  till 
ti.e  reign  of  Claudius,  a  century  afterward.  The  sub- 
I'lgution  of  the  Britons  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty: 
o  ne  parts  of  the  island  never  submitted  to  the  Roman 
arms.  Agricola,  who  held  the  chief  command  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain  under  Vespasian,  (A.  D.  7‘.),) 
defended  the  northern  frontier  from  the  fierce  Piets 
and  Scots,  by  a  wall  or  chain  of  posts  extending  across 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde.  In  the  year  120,  the  em¬ 
peror  Adrian  built  additional  walls  in  this  quarter, 
\n  hich  were  increased  in  138  by  the  emperor  Anto- 
,  i  <  .  The  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  moun¬ 


tainous  regions  of  Wales,  were  never  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  Many  of  the  Britons  escaped  to  Wales  from 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  these  preserved  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  their  implacable  enmity  to  tin 
conquerors. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  extirpated  all  the  na¬ 
tional  institutions  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  yielded 
to  their  arms.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  natives 
disappeared,  and  the  temples  of  the  Druids  fell  to 
ruin.  Very  curious  remains  of  these  structures  are 
to  be  seen,  at  the  present  day,  at  Stonehenge,  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain,  in  the  south  of  England.  These  remark¬ 
able  relics  comprise  two  circular  and  two  oval  ranges 
of  stones,  having  one  common  centre.  The  outei 
circle  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and. 
when  entire,  consisted  of  thirty-eight  upright  stones, 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  connected  at  the 
top  by  stones  laid  across.  The  two  interior  ranges 
arc  composed  of  stones  thirty  feet  in  height.  1  his 
structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  druidical  temple 
of  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of 


Stonehenge  restored. 


decay,  many  parts  of  it  having  been  thrown  down  and 
carried  away.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  it 
in  its  perfect  state. 

The  Romans  maintained  themselves  in  Britain  about 
five  hundred  years.  During  this  period,  they  in¬ 
troduced  their  laws,  customs,  arts,  and  sciences  among 
the  inhabitants.  Their  power  was  maintained  by  the 
presence  of  Roman  legions,  and  these  the  Britons 
were  ^compelled  to  support.  Early  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  declining  condition  of  the  Roman  empire 
made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  province  of  Britain, 
and  the  legions  were  withdrawn.  The  Britons  were 
immediately  assailed  by  the  Piets  and  other  barbarous 
nations  of  the  north,  whom  the  legions  had  hitherto 
kept  from  ravaging  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
In  their  distress,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  Roman 
general  .Etius,  in  Gaul.  Their  petition  was  entitled 
77i<*  Groans  of  the  Britons ,  und  contained  this  ex¬ 
pressive  passage  :  “  The  barbarians  chase  us  into  the 
sea.  and  the  sea  throws  us  back  on  the  barbarians# 


We  have  only  the  hurd  choice  left  us  of  perishing  by  the 
sword  or  by  the  waves.”  The  Romans,  however,  were 
too  busily  engaged  in  defending  themselves  from  the 
Franks  to  attend  to  the  safety  of  the  Britons,  who 
were  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild  barbarians  of 
the  north.  Unable  to  protect  themselves,  they  desert¬ 
ed  their  habitations  and  fields,  and  sought  shelter  in 
the  forests,  where  they  suffered  equally  from  famine 
and  the  enemy. 

At  length,  by  the  advice  of  Vortigern,  one  of  their 
kings,  or  chieftains,  the  Britons  applied  for  aid  to  the 
Saxons.  These  were  a  tribe  or  nation  of  Germans, 
who,  in  company  with  the  Angles,  another  German 
tril>c,  had,  from  small  beginnings,  gradually  extended 
their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of 
Jutland,  or  modern  Denmark.  Their  piratical  fleets,  at 
this  period,  scoured  the  seas  of  IV  estern  Europe  and  in¬ 
vaded  the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul.  Spain  and  Brita.n 
were  frequently  plundered  by  theircorsairs,  or  put  under 
tribute.  Among  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  none  en:oyed  \ 


SAXONS  IN  BRITAIN. 


greater  authority  than  the  two  brothers,  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Woden, 
the  tutelary  god  of  the  nation.  To  these  leaders  the 
application  of  Vortigern  was  made.  They  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  and,  accompanied  by  about  six¬ 
teen  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  landed  in  Britain, 
A.  1).  449.  The  Piets  and  Scots  were  subdued  with 
so  little  difficulty,  that  the  Saxons  soon  conceived  the 


Saxon  Warriors. 


Accordingly,  instead  of  returning  home,  they  invited 
over  fresh  hordes  of  their  countrymen,  and  a  long  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  Saxons  and  Angles  triumphed 
over  the  Britons  in  almost  every  encounter,  and  finally 
drove  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  nation  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The 
struggle  lasted  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  ended 
in  establishing  in  South  Britain  seven  Saxon  kingdoms, 
called  the  Heptarchy.  These  kingdoms  were  Kent,  Sus¬ 
sex,  Wessex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  Essex,  and  North¬ 
umberland.  The  Angles  were  the  most  numerous  of 
all  the  Saxon  tribes  in  the  island,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Saxon  territory  in  Britain  obtained  the 
name  of  Angle-land ,  or  England ,  as  we  have  before 
stated. 

The  aboriginal  Britons  had  not  been  converted  to 
Christianity  during  the  rule  of  the  Romans.  This 
religion  was  first  established  in  Brita'n,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kent  —  the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Saxon  monarchies.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  though 
a  pagan,  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  had  promised  to  allow  her  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Bertha  acquired  much 
influence  over  her  husband  and  his  courtiers,  and,  in 
his  reign.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  missionaries 
into  Britain,  A.  D.  597.  Augustin,  the  chief  of  this 
mission,  was  honorably  received  at  the  court  of  Elhel- 
!  bert,  and  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of 
Kent.  The  rigid  austerity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
|  severe  penances  to  which  he  subjected  himself,  acted 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  and 
induced  them  readily  to  believe  the  pretended  miracles 
which  he  wrought  for  their  conversion.  Ethelbert,  and 
|  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  were  soon  received 
into  the  church.  St.  Augustin  was  the  first  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  soon  after  his  appointment 


to  this  dignity,  the  abbey  of  Westminster  was  founded  , 
by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons.  The  first  stone 
church  in  England  was  erected  at  York. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  almost  con-  ■ 
stantly  involved  in  wars  with  one  another ;  but  these 
contests  are  entirely  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history 
of  the  separate  kingdoms  is  little  more  than  a  list  of 
obscure  names.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  favor 
of  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia,  who  labored  zealously  to 
extend  the  papal  power  in  England,  and  founded  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  Charlemagne 
sought  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  kingdom  of 
Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy,  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex. 
A.  I).  799.  He  broke  down  the  Mercian  power,  estab¬ 
lished  his  influence  in  the  other  states,  and  united 
the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  into  one  king¬ 
dom.  This  important  event,  in  English  history  took 
place  A.  D.  827,  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain.  Egbert  may  there¬ 
fore  properly  be  styled  the  first  king  of  England. 


CHAPTER  CCCC1  !  !. 

A.  D.  827  to  901. 

Warlike  Character  of  the  Saxons  —  Reign  of  : 
Alfred  —  Invasion  of  the  Danes  —  Distress  J 
of  Alfred  —  His  Adventures  — England  par¬ 
titioned  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes  — 
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The  Saxons  were  chiefly  devoted  to  war.  They 
were  bold,  hardy,  restless,  and  energetic ;  but  the 
barbarous  state  of  manners  prevalent  at  that  period 
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prevented  them  from  turning  their  mental  and  physical 
powers  to  any  useful  account.  Agriculture  afforded 
bat  little  employment,  and  that  little  was  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  servile  class.  Foreign  commerce  was 
hardly  known,  and  there  were  very  few  products  of 
industry  or  art  to  afford  materials  for  trade.  The 
Saxons  had  ceased  to  be  pirates ;  they  had  no  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and,  though  they  had  Christianity  among  them, 
its  influence  in  improving  their  morality  wns  hardly 
perceptible.  Their  nobles  and  princes  were  enterpris¬ 
ing,  ambitious,  covetous,  and  brave.  The  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  such  a  people  must  be  toward  war.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  this  to  have  been  the  common 
occupation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  during  the  existence 
of  the  Heptarchy. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Saxon  power  by  Egocrt 
gave  peace  to  the  nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 
Egbert  reigned  prosperously,  and  was  succeeded,  in 
836,  by  his  son  Ethcltculf.  The  fourth  son  of  this 
monarch  was  Alfred  the  Great ,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  871.  He  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Rome ;  yet,  such  was  the  barba¬ 
rism  of  those  times,  that  he  was  unable  to  read  before 
his  twelfth  year.  After  this  time,  he  became  a  diligent 
student.  The  circumstances  of  the  period,  however, 
were  little  favorable  for  study.  A  swarm  of  barbari¬ 
ans  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  under  the  names  of 
Danes  and  Northmen ,  had,  about  this  time,  filled  the 
maritime  regions  of  Western  Europe  with  slaughter 
and  devastation.  They  first  appeared  in  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and  were  vigor¬ 
ously  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants.  When  they  were 
defeated  in  one  quarter,  they  directed  their  course  to 
another,  ravaging  and  destroying  every  thing.  Though 
often  repelled,  they  were  never  discouraged,  but 
always  returned  with  increasing  numbers,  till  they 
firmly  established  themselves  in  the  Islands  of  Thanet 
nnrl  Sheppey,at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  from  w  hence 


thev  made  constant  incursions  into  the  neight>oring 
country.  They  overran,  gradually,  the  greater  part 
of  England,  built  castles  and  fortified  posts  to  secure 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  country,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  barbarous  oppression  and 
cruelty. 

The  first  seven  years  of  Allred’s  reign  appear  to 
have  been  inglorious,  and  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
people.  In  his  first  conflicts  with  the  Danes,  he  was  I 
so  unsuccessful,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
army,  and  wander  in  disguise  through  the  western  purl 
of  England.  Here  he  found  shelter  in  the  hovel  of  u 
neatherd,  or  cattle-keeper,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  for  some  time,  employed  in  the  humblest 
labors.  A  popular  story  represents  him  as  employed, 
one  day,  in  tending  the  cakes  which  were  baking  on  [ 
the  hearth.  The  king,  absorbed  in  thought,  let  the 
cakes  burn,  and  received  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  I 
housewife  for  his  carelessness.  On  one  occasion,  as 
Alfred,  in  company  with  an  associate  to  whom  he  had  | 
revealed  himself,  were  roaming  about  the  country,  they 
heard  a  tramp  of  horsemen  approaching.  Fearing  j 
that  they  were  Danes,  they  hid  themselves  among  the 
bushes ;  but,  on  coming  in  sight,  Alfred  discovered 
them  to  be  the  earl  of  Berks,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  with  • 
a  number  of  attendants.  The  enrl,  seeing  Alfred  by 
the  wayside,  inquired  the  road  to  Taunton.  The  king 
informed  him.  The  earl,  struck  with  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  demanded  who  he  was,  w  hen  Alfred,  drawing 
him  away  from  his  followers  into  the  thicket,  took  oil 
his  peasant’s  cap,  and  displayed,  to  the  astonishe.i  enrl,  ; 
the  well-known  face  of  the  Saxon  king.  The  earl 
informed  him  that  he  was  about  to  assemble  his  retain¬ 
ers,  and  take  up  arms  against  the  Danes.  'I  hey  nr-  | 
ranged  their  measures  together,  and  the  earl  departed  ] 
on  his  enterprise.  Alfred  returned  to  the  neatherd’s 
cottage,  waiting  for  a  favorable  moment  to  attack  the  | 
enemy.  At  length,  he  found  means  to  assemble  a  few  1 
i  follow-ers  in  the  Island  of  jEthelingay,  in  the  River 
!  Thone,  which  runs  into  the  British  Channel.  From 
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Alfred  in  the  Neatherd’s  Cottage. 
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lliis  place,  he  made  frequent  and  successful  attacks 
upon  the  Danes.  He  once  ventured  into  their  camp, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  and  found  them  indulging 
in  indolence  and  careless  security.  Having  learned 
their  numbers  and  the  strength  of  their  position,  he 
rejoined  his  followers.  He  then  summoned  the  Saxons 
to  meet  him  at  Selwood  Forest,  from  whence  he  led 
them  against  the  enemy.  Struck  with  surprise  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  English  army,  and  terrified 
at  the  name  of  Alfred,  they  made  but  a  feeble  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  Alfred  obtained  a  complete  victory.  A 
treaty  was  at  length  made,  by  which  England  was 
divided  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 

The  country  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity. 
Alfred  rebuilt  and  fortified  London,  repaired  the  ruined 
cities,  and  erected  castles  and  fortresses  in  different 
parts  of  England.  He  established  a  regular  militia, 

I  and  built  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  for 
the  protection  of  the  coast.  A  Norman  sea-king,  or 
piratical  chieftain,  named  Hastings ,  had  been,  for  some 
years,  the  terror  of  France  and  England,  by  the  au¬ 
dacity  and  success  of  his  attacks  on  the  maritime  towns 
of  these  countries.  He  invaded  England  in  891,  and 
persevered  for  six  years  in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Saxons.  This  aroused  the  military  genius  of  Alfred, 
who  resisted  him  with  such  perseverance  and  effect, 
that  he  at  length  expelled  the  invader  from  the  island. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  Alfred’s  high¬ 
est  military  renown.  During  the  remaining  five  years 
•f  his  reign,  he  established  his  dominion  over  all 
England,  and  was  regarded  with  respect  and  esteem 
by  the  people  of  Wales,  though  that  country  remained 
independent  of  his  authority. 

Alfred  established  schools  in  England,  and,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  common  people  in  the  business  of 
educating  their  children,  he  sent  his  own  son  to  be 
taught  among  them.  He  compelled  his  nobles  to  build 
castles  to  defend  the  country  from  the  Northmen.  He 
was  inflexible  in  selecting  only  such  persons  for  public 
offices  as  were  competent  to  perform  their  duties. 
Earls,  governors,  and  ministers,  who  had  been  illiterate 
from  their  infancy,  were  required  to  learn  reading  and 
writing,  or  lose  their  employments.  He  was  severe  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  institution  of  juries 
has  been  ascribed  to  Alfred  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  He 
hanged  two  judges  for  sentencing  men  to  death  with¬ 
out  the  verdict  of  the  juries.  Alfred  also  divided 
England  into  counties.  He  reformed  the  laws,  and, 
having  signalized  himself  as  the  greatest  warrior,  legis¬ 
lator,  and  scholar,  of  the  age,  died  in  901. 

The  Saxons,  in  Alfred’s  time,  were  divided  into 
nobles,  ecclesiastics,  freemen,  and  slaves.  The  last 
were  born  to  servitude,  and  sold  like  cattle.  The 
manners  of  the  people  exhibited  a  mixture  of  barba¬ 
rism  and  rude  luxury.  The  princes,  nobles,  and  rich 
men  and  women  wore  ornaments  of  gold,  und  were 
fond  of  personal  decoration.  The  houses  were  mere 
huts.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  were  abundant. 
Cider  and  mead  were  common  drinks.  Gold  seems 
to  have  been  abundant  among  the  Saxons  —  a  fact  not 
easily  accounted  for,  as  they  had  little  foreign  trade. 
Vessels  from  the  continent  visited  London  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
island  produced  any  thing  for  exportation. 

The  Saxons  had  various  mechanical  arts.  Imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  hunting,  and  war-swords,  spears, 
helmets,  shields,  &c.,  were  made  by  their  own  artifi¬ 
cers.  A  Llucksmith  was  held  in  high  esteem.  They 


had  one  custom  which  distinguished  them  from  all 
other  nations  of  that  age.  They  formed  fraternities. 


Group  of  Saxons. 

clubs,  or  guilds ,  as  they  were  called.  The  members 
contributed  to  a  common  fund,  which  was  used  for 
charitable  purposes  among  themselves  and  the  families 
of  such  as  were  deceased.  Guildhall,  the  London 
town  house  of  the  present  day,  may  have  had  an  origin 
in  these  associations.  England  is  remarkable,  at  the 
present  time,  for  associations  of  this  nature.  The  Sax¬ 
ons  were  superstitious,  but  not  more  so  than  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  Their  amusements  were  hunting,  feast¬ 
ing,  and  listening  to  the  songs  of  their  bards,  who  sung 
or  recited  ballads  to  the  music  of  the  harp. 

The  Saxon  ’language  forms  the  basis  of  the  modern 
English.  Before  Alfred’s  time,  it  was  hardly,  if  at 
all,  used  in  writing.  Latin  was  the  common  language 
of  books  and  documents ;  but  books  and  writings  of 
any  sort  were  rare  among  the  Saxons.  Alfred  was  j 
himself  an  author.  One  of  his  works  was  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Boethius  from  Latin  into  Saxon.  This  work  is 
extant  at  the  present  day.  * 
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Edward  the  Elder  —  Edwin  —  Legend  of  St 
Dunstan  —  Danish  Conquest  of  England— 
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Edward  the  Elder  succeeded  his  father  Alfred.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in  wars  with  the 
Danes,  who  made  constant  encroachments  upon  the 
Saxon  territories.  During  the  reign  of  his  immediate 
successors,  the  power  of  the  Danes  increased  ;  but  the  1 
military  events  of  these  times  arc  uninteresting.  In  the 
reign  of  Edwin,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
lived  St.  Dunstan,  whose  extraordinary  character  has 
made  him  noted  in  the  histdVv  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  popular  tradition.  He  was  born  at  Glastonbury,  in 
925.  He  learned  all  that  was  then  to  be  known  of  j 
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mathematical  science.  Ho  excelled  in  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  engineering,  and  in  working  gold,  silver,  copper, 

!  and  iron.  His  great  knowledge  caused  him  to  be 
accused  of  demoniacal  arts,  although  he  was  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk.  He  lived  in  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  where  he  passed  the  time  in  religious  exercises 
nnd  working  metals.  One  night,  the  neighbors  were 
alarmed  by  a  terrific  howling  which  proceeded  fjom 
this  spot.  Dunstan  informed  them,  the  next  morning, 
that  the  devil  had  been  tempting  him,  and  had  thrust 
his  head  in  at  the  door  of  his  cavern  ;  whereupon  the 
saint  had  seized  him  with  his  tongs  by  the  nose,  and 
caused  him  to  roar,  as  they  had  heard.  This  absurd 
story,  which  was  fully  believed  by  Dunslan’s  contempo¬ 
raries,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  credulity  of  that 
age.  Dunstan  obtained  such  influence  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  character,  ns  to  make  the  king,  the  nobles,  the 
prelates,  nnd  the  whole  kingdom,  submissive  to  his 
will.  He  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  church 
affairs;  and  the  power  which  he  established  endured 
for  centuries. 


Canute  e-proving  hi*  Flaltcrrra. 


The  Danes  continued  their  wars  with  the  English. 
In  093,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olnus,  king  of 


Twelfth  Century. 

Norway,  sailed  up  the  River  Humber,  with  a  strong 
force,  and  spread  their  ravages  on  all  sides.  This  \ 
warfare  continued  for  several  years,  till,  in  1014,  1 
Sweyn  was  acknowledged  king  of  England.  Ccmtle.  j 
one  of  his  successors,  conquered  Norway,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  acknowledge  him  ! 
as  his  feudal  sovereign,  A.  D.  1030.  He  possessed 
great  wealth,  which  he  expended  in  a  magnificent  pi!-  : 
grimage  to  Rome.  This  is  the  monarch  w  ho  is  said  to 
have  placed  his  chair  on  the  sea-shore,  nnd  commanded 
the  waves  to  retire.  Some  historians  relate  ibis  as  an 
instance  of  the  vanity  nnd  folly  of  a  mortal  who  hap-  i 
pened  to  hold  an  earthly  dignity.  Others  describe  it  j 
as  a  lesson  which  the  discerning  monarch  taught  to 
the  flatterers  around  him. 

Harold,  surnamed  Harefool ,  succeeded  Canute  in 
1035.  His  short  reign  was  stained  by  a  massacre  of 
the  Saxons,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  territories  of  their 
princes.  Uardicanute,  the  Inst  of  the  Danish  kings 
of  England,  came  to  the  throne  in  1042.  His  reign 
was  marked  by  violence  nnd  tyranny  ;  nnd.  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  died  in  the  midst  of  a  carousal, 
at  the  wedding  of  a  Danish  lord.  By  this  event,  a 
favorable  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  English  for 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors.  Sweno,  the 
eldest  son  of  Canute,  was  king  of  Norway,  nnd  residing 
in  that  country  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  The 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  toward  Edward,  a 
Saxon  prince,  who  happened  to  be  at  court  at  this 
critical  moment.  By  the  influence  of  Earl  Godwin, 
the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  the  south  of  England,  1 
Edward  was  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  a  person 
of  weak  intellect,  and  more  fit  for  a  cloister  limn  a 
court.  His  austerity  of  manners  obtained  for  him  the 
surname  of  Saint,  and  Confessor,  from  the  monkish 
historians  of  that  age.  Godwin,  whose  daughter  the 
king  had  married,  exercised  great  influence  over  him. 
Edward  died,  afler  nn  inglorious  reign,  in  1066,  the 
most  eventful  year  in  all  the  history  of  England. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manners  and  political  customs 
of  this  age,  we  may  instance  the  story  of  Lady  Go- 
diva.  A  nobleman,  named  Leofric,  possessed  a  castle 
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at  Coventry,  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  those 
days,  used  his  military  power  to  extort  money  from  the 
people  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  in  the  shape  of 
tolls  and  duties.  These  were  very  oppressive  to  the 
people  of  Coventry,  who  petitioned  in  vain  to  be 
relieved  from  them.  Leofric  had  married  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Lady  Godiva,  the  sister  of  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln- 
>  shire.  This  lady  made  frequent  entreaties  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  favor  of  the'citizens,  but  without  effect,  till  one 
day  he  peevishly  told  her  he  would  grant  her  request, 
provided  she  would  ride  through  the  town  without  any 
clothing.  To  this  she  agreed,  and  accomplished  the 
performance  with  no  other  covering  than  her  long 
tresses,  which  served  her  for  a  cloak.  Leofric,  it  is  said, 
repented  of  his  rash  proposal,  and  commanded  every 
person  to  retire  from  the  streets  and  the  windows 
during  the  lady’s  progress,  under  pain  of  death ;  but 
one  curious  person  obtained  a  glance  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  him  the  appellation  of  “  Peeping  Tom.”  The 
town  of  Coventry  obtained  a  charter  of  freedom  by 
i  this  occurrence  ;  and  it  is  commemorated,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  by  an  annual  procession,  in  imitation  of  Lady 
Godiva’s  progress. 


Procession  in  Honor  of  Lady  Godiva. 


Edward  the  Confessor  left  no  children.  By  his 
will,  he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  one  of  his  kinsmen.  This  bequest  was 
disputed  by  Harold ,  the  son  of  Godwin,  who  asserted 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  a 
S.ixon,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  nation,  not- 
•vithstanding  the  will  of  Edward.  William  had,  for 
some  time,  entertained  a  jealousy  of  Harold,  believing 
lie  would  endeavor  to  circumvent  him  in  his  claims 
upon  the  English  crown.  During  a  visit  which  Harold 
made  to  Normandy  some  time  previous  to  the  death 
of  Edward,  he  had  been  treated  with  much  attention 
by  William,  who  induced  him  to  take  an  oath  before 
the  bishop  to  assist  William  in  his  measures  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  no  sooner  was  the  throne  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Edward,  than  Harold  took  immediate 
possession,  and  prepared  to  defend  his  claim  by  the 
sword.  William  made  similar  preparations,  and,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  set  sail  from  Normandy, 
with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  for  the  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  landed  on  the  southern  coast,  and  encoun¬ 
tered  the  army  of  Harold  at  Hastings,  about  sixty 
miles  south-east  of  London.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
!0GG,  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
England.  The  field  was  furiously  contested.  At  one 
time,  victory  appeared  certain  for  the  English ;  but, 
by  pushing  forward  with  too  much  confidence,  they  I 
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lost  the  day.  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  were  killed, 
the  English  fled  in  every  direction,  and  the  victory  of 
the  Normans  was  complete.  All  England  submitted 
immediately  to  the  conqueror. 

William  the  Conqueror  assumed  the  crown.  This 
revolution  not  only  subverted  the  reigning  dynasty  in 
England,  but  it  caused  a  thorough  change  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  laws,  language,  manners,  and  social  institutions 
of  the  English.  The  consequences  are  felt,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  to  this  day,  not  ori/y  in  Great 
Britain,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  races  of  English  descent.  At  first, 
the  Norman  conquest  appeared  a  great  calamity. 
Saxon  liberty  was  overthrown ;  the  people  were  op¬ 
pressed.  William  gave  almost  all  the  landed  prop¬ 
erty  in  England  to  his  Norman  followers.  The  van¬ 
quished  nation  was  treated  as  a  troop  of  slaves.  The 
conqueror  introduced  the  feudal  system  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  All  England  was  divided  into  baronies,  or  great 
tracts  of  territory.  These  were  conferred  upon  the 
Norman  chiefs,  with  the  condition  of  stated  services 
and  payments  to  the  king.  The  barons,  in  their  turn, 
parcelled  out  their  land,  with  similar  obligations,  among 
their  vassals  or  knights.  Many  of  the  Saxon  nobles 
retained  their  titles,  and  some  degree  of  authority  ; 
but  they  were  excluded  from  the  first  rank  of  the 
nobility.  William  attempted  to  abolish  the  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage  entirely;  he  ordered  that  the  schools  should 
teach  only  French  and  Latin.  No  tyrant,  however, 
is  able  to  extirpate  a  language.  French  became  the 
legal  tongue,  and  the  dialect  of  the  court  and  fashion¬ 
able  company ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  continued  | 
the  use  of  the  Saxon,  which  finally  conquered  the  i 
Norman  French,  and,  by  combining  a  portion  of  that 
language  with,  itself,  formed  the  modern  English 
tongue.  The  whole  substructure  remained  Saxon. 

William’s  reign  was  marked  by  the  compilation  of 
the  Doomsday  Book,  an  official  survey  and  record  of 
the  quantity  and  valuation  of  the  lands  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  with  the  names  of  the  owners.  This  remarkable 
volume  is  still  preserved.  He  also  instituted  the  cur¬ 
few,  or  the  regulation  for  putting  out  fires,  at  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  shortly  after  sunset.  This  was  intended  not 
only  as  a  police  regulation,  but  to  prevent  nocturnal 
assemblages  for  the  purpose  of  conspiracy.  One  of 
the  most  odious  acts  of  W illiam  was  the  making  ol  the  j 
“New  Forest,”  near  Winchester,  where  he  expelled  j 
from  the  lands  all  the  inhabitants  on  an  extent  of  thirty  t 
miles  of  territory,  to  form  a  hunting-park  for  his  own 
diversion.  Several  towns  and  villages,  comprising 
twenty-two  churches,  were  destroyed  for  this  royal 
pastime.  The  present  game  laws  of  England  owe 
their  origin  to  William  the  Conqueror. 


CHAPTER  CCCCV. 

A.  D.  1087  to  1272. 

William  Rufus  —  Henry  I.  —  Stephen  — 
Henry  II. —  Murder  of  Thomas  a  Beckei 

_ His  Canonization  —  Conquest  of  Ireland 

—  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion  —  John  —  Magna 
Charta  —  Henry  II.  —  The  Commons  first 
summoned  to  Parliament. 

William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  from  his  red  hair, 
I  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of 
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liis  father,  in  1087.  The  history  of  this  period  consists 
of  little  beside  the  record  of  tyrannical  power  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  and  of  resistance,  and  sometimes 
rebellion,  among  the  powerful  lords,  combined  with 
the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  and  the  oppression 
and  humiliation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
William  Rufus,  however,  udorned  his  kingdom  with 
many  fine  arphitectural  structures  ;  one  of  which,  West¬ 
minster  Hull,  remains  at  the  present  day.  lie  was 
killed  accidentally  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest, 
A.  I).  1 100.  Henry  /.,  sumamed  Beauclerc ,  succeeded 
him,  and  attempted  to  conciliate  his  subjects  by  relax¬ 
ing  the  severity  of  the  Norman  laws.  I  lo  was  followed 
on  the  throne,  in  1 1115,  hy  Stephen,  whose  reign  was 
disturbed  by  civil  wars.  il  'nrtj  II.  succeeded,  in  1151. 
lbs  reign  is  fumous  for  the  martyrdom  of  Thomas  a 
Rocket. 

This  individual  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who,  from  an 
humble  origin,  rose  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the  king  ; 
and  received  such  high  honor  and  emoluments,  that  he 
was  able  to  live  in  a  more  sumptuous  style  than  any 


ducted  himself  with  such  insufferable  arrogance,  and 
behaved  so  insolently  to  the  king,  that  Henry  was 
highly  provoked,  nnd  one  day  exclaimed,  in  u  fit  of 
peevishness,  “Shall  this  fellow,  wno  came  to  court  on 
a  lame  horse,  with  ull  his  estate  in  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
trample  on  me  and  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Will  none 
of  those  lazy,  cowardly  knights,  whom  I  maintain,  rid 
me  of  this  turbulent  priest?  ”  These  expressions  were 
understood  by  some  of  the  noblemen  as  a  hint  for  them 
to  murder  the  archbishop:  accordingly,  they  hastened 
to  Canterbury,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  in  the 
|  cathedral,  A.  D.  1170.  Henry  was  greatly  shocked, 
l  or  professed  to  be  so,  when  he  heard  of  this  deed.  He 
wrote  to  the  pope,  offering  to  perform  any  penance 
that  he  might  think  fit  to  impose,  in  order  to  atone  for 
the  murder.  He  declared  his  willingness  to  serve  for 
three  years  against  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  either  in 
Spain  or  the  Holy  Land.  The  pope  ordered  him  to 
pass  a  day  nnd  a  night  at  the  tomb  of  Recket,  without 
food,  and  to  be  scourged  by  the  monks.  This  humili¬ 
ating  penance  was  performed.  Recket  was  canonized, 
und  a  hundred  thousand  persons  visited  his  shrine  in  a 
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nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  Henry  undertook  certain 
measures  to  limit  the  power  of  the  clergy,  which,  at  that 
time,  w  as  most  exorbitant  in  England.  Recket  secretly 
resolved  to  oppose  this  movement,  but  he  took  care  to 
conceal  his  sentiments  till  he  wus  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  dignity  of  which  office  gave  him  more 
authority  in  religious  affairs  than  was  possessed  by  the 
king  himself.  He  now  attempted  to  increase  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  people  bv  adopting  strict  nnd  austere 
manners.  He  gave  up  hunting  nnd  hawking,  and  all 
those  sports  nnd  gayeties  which  had  made  him  so  agree¬ 
able  a  companion  to  the  king.  He  lived  upon  bread 
und  water,  wore  a  penitential  shirt,  nnd  subjected  him¬ 
self  to  the  usual  monkish  mortifications  of  that  day. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  regarded  ns  u  saint  by 
the  mass,  and  was  enabled  to  counteract  the  measures 
of  the  king  with  great  effect. 

F.Uted  by  the  success  of  his  scheme,  Beckct  con- 


single  year.  Miracles  were  believed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  relics ;  nnd  the  pilgrimage  to  Canter¬ 
bury  continued  for  centuries. 

Henry  conquered  Ireland,  and  annexed  it  to  the 
English  crown.  His  authority  also  extended  over  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  the  county  of  Anjou,  nnd  the 
finest  provinces  of  North-western  Vrancc.  lie  reformed 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  protected  the  Jews, 
who  were  sadly  oppressed  in  almost  every  pnrt  of 
Europe.  In  his  reign,  the  noblemen  and  other  eminent 
persons  of  Ixmdon  were  in  the  open  practice  of  rob¬ 
bery,  for  which  purpose  they  ofien  combined  in  bands 
of  a  hundred  or  more.  Henry  made  vigorous  attempts 
to  suppress  these  proceedings.  The  first  cook-shop, 
or  eating-house,  was  opened  in  London  during  his 
reign  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  history  as  one  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  nge. 

Lichard  sumnmed  Ctrur  de  Lion ,  or  the  “  Lion 
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Ricliaril  Cociir  da  Lion  .rampling  upon  the  Austrian  Banner. 

hearted,”  from  his  bravery,  sjcceeded  Henry  in  1189. 

!  He  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  crusades,  and  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some  of  his 
exploits.  Richard  lived  very  little  among  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  did  hardly  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the 
country  ;  but  ho  was  fond  of  daring  deeds  and  romantic 
enterprises,  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  monarchs  of  England.  Half  the 
period  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  a  crusade  to  Palestine, 
and  the  other  half  in  wars  with  his  neighbors,  or  rebel¬ 
lious  subjects  in  Normandy.  During  his  crusade, he  was 
involved  in  frequent  quarrels  with  the  other  Christian 
leaders,  whom  he  offended  by  his  lofty  behavior,  and 
the  superiority  which  he  assumed  over  them.  On  one 
occasion,  having  planted  his  banner  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  in  token  of  his  supreme 
command,  the  archduke  of  Austria  took  ofTencc,  and 
erected  his  own  by  its  side.  Richard  immediately  tore 
down  the  standard  of  Austria,  and  trampled  it  under 
his  feet.  On  his  return  to  England  from  the  Holy 
hand,  Richard  attempted  to  pass  through  the  territory 
of  the  archduke ;  hut  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
kept  in  confinement  'ill  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
raised  in  England  for  his  ransom.  He  was  finally  killed 
by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Chalus,  in 
France.  The  first  lord  mayor  of  London  was  elected 
in  this  reign.  Robin  Hood,  the  famous  outlaw  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  also  lived  during  this  period. 

John,  the  brother  of  Richard,  succeeded  him  in  1199. 
Ho  usurped  the  throne,  by  imprisoning  and  putting  to 
death  his  nephew,  Prince  Arthur.  John  was  universally 
detested  for  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  barons 
conspired  ugainst  him,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the 
Great  Charter,  which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
English  liberty.  This  instrument  redressed  many  of 
the  feudal  grievances,  abolished  many  of  the  arbitrary 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  established  private 
rights  by  placing  the  life,  property,  and  liberty  of  the 
subject  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  Great 
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Prince  Arthur  in  Prison. 

Charter,  otherwise  called  Magna  Charta,  was  signr  1 
at  Runnymede,  near  Windsor,  June  15,  1215. 

John  also  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  pc;  ■ 
respecting  the  power  of  making  ecclesiastical  appom 
ments  in  England.  The  pope  placed  the  kingd-m, 
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John  und  the  Barons  at  Runnymede. 

under  an  interdict,  which,  in  that  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  age,  was  regarded  as  a  most  dreadful  cnlnue  v 
The  churches  were  shut  up:  no  bells  wi  r<-  vm 
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i '  ray  era  said  over  the  dead ;  all  amusements  were 
•topped,  dec.  After  resisting  for  three  years,  John 
submitted,  and  resigned  his  crown  to  the  pope,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  receive  it  back  as  a  vassal 
f  the  papacy.  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  took 
i  (vantage  of  John’s  humiliation  to  deprive  him  of 
boost  all  his  continental  possessions. 

Henri/  III.  succeeded  John  in  1216.  England  was 
never  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  during  his  lon^ 
reign  ot  fifty-six  years.  The  king  was  but  ten  years 
■  it'  age  at  his  accession  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  contests  for  the  crown,  civil  wars,  eccle¬ 
siastical  contentions,  usurpations,  and  oppressions,  to 
which  were  added  wars  with  Scotland,  France,  and 
H  ales.  At  one  time,  the  earl  of  Leicester  became 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority  as  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  peers.  He  introduced  an  important  change 
into  the  constitution  by  summoning  the  commons  to 
parliament  in  1265.  This  body  had  previously  com¬ 
prised  only  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  knights.  In  this 
reign,  coal  began  to  be  used  in  England ;  it  was 
at  first  prohibited  by  law  as  a  nuisance,  on  account  of 
the  smoke.  Carpets  were  also  first  used  in  this  reign, 
but  they  were  only  seen  in  the  royal  palace.  For 
many  centuries  afterward,  the  floors  of  houses  were 
strown  with  rushes.  At  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  in 
which  he  had  been  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others, 
Henry  was  succeeded  by  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1272. 


CHAPTER  CCCCVI. 

A.  D.  1272  to  1382. 

Edward  I.  —  Conquest  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
—  Wallace  and  Bruce  —  Friar  Bacon  — 
Edward  II.  —  Battle  of  Bannockburn  — 
Edward  III.  —  Wars  with  France  — 
Richard  II.  —  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion  — 
Usurpation  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  —  John 
Wiclif 

Edward  I.,  surnamed  Longshanks ,  was  a  warlike 
and  enterprising  prince.  The  principal  events  of  his 
reign  were  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  attempt  to 
subjugate  Scotland.  His  great  ambition  was  to  unite 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  into  one  monarchy. 
Wales  was  regarded  as  owing  an  acknowledgment  of 
sovereignty  to  England  ;  and  Edward,  pretending  that 
the  homage  had  been  withheld  by  Llewellyn,  prince 
of  Wales,  invaded  that  country,  and  conquered  it  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  inhabitants.  Scotland 
offered  him  an  equally  plausible  pretext  for  interfer¬ 
ence.  The  direct  line  of  inheritance  to  the  crown  had 
failed  :  and  three  competitors,  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Has¬ 
tings  asserted  their  several  claims.  To  avoid  a  civil  war, 
they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Edward.  He 
declared  in  favor  of  Baliol,  having  made  a  previous 
agreement  with  him  that  Scotland  should  be  held  as  a 
feudal  dependency  of  England.  Baliol  became  king 
of  Scotland,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  the  authority 
exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and  made  an  effort  to 
recover  his  independence.  He  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  compelled  to  abdicate  the  crown,  A.  I). 
1296.  Scotland  submitted  to  Edward,  but  many  in¬ 
surrection*  broke  out  in  that  country  from  time  to  time. 
William  \\  allace,  the  Scottish  hero,  led  the  insurgents, 
and  gained  a  victory  over  the  English  at  Stirling.  He  , 


was  made  regent  of  Scotland  ;  but  after  a  while,  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Edward,  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  at  London. 

Edward  expected  that  this  act  of  severity  would 
intimidate  the  Scots ;  but  the  event  proved  otherwise. 
The  execution  of  Wallace  aroused  a  spirit  of  revenge 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  who  soon  found 
another  leader  in  Robert  Bruce,  the  son  of  Baliol’s  com¬ 
petitor.  The  war  speedily  turned  in  favor  of  the  Scots  ; 
they  took  all  the  castles  occupied  by  the  English,  ex¬ 
pelled  them  from  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  Bruce  as 
their  lawful  king.  Edward  marched  with  a  strong 
army  against  them  ;  but,  before  reaching  Scotland, 
he  was  taken  sick,  and  died  in  Cumberland,  A.  I).  1R07 

The  reign  of  Edward  was  distinguished  as  the  age  of 
Roger  Bacon,  commonly  called  Friar  Bacon,*  a  person 
whose  genius  was  far  in  advance  of  that  unenlightened 
period.  He  made  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses,  and  some 
of  the  principles  of  chemistry.  The  invention  of  gun 
powder  has  Seen  ascribed  to  him,  but  this  is  erroneous 
Many  of  his  inventions  and  suggestions  might  have 
been  of  great  benefit  in  advancing  civilization,  had  tljny 
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not  been  discountenanced  by  the  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  times. 

Edward  II.  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  his  father, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Scots  ; 
but  he  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  execute 
it.  His  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  failed  him  ; 
and  for  some  time  he  abandoned  himself  altogether  to 
indolence  and  pleasure.  At  the  end  of  seven  years, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  large  army,  with 
which  he  marched  into  Scotland.  Bruce,  with  an 

•  Roger  Bacon  wns  bom  at  Ilchcster,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1214.  lie  was  educated  at  Oxford,  in  the  scholastic  learning 
of  the  tiroes,  but  his  bold  and  inquisitive  mind  led  him  to 
extend  his  studies  into  a  much  wider  realm  of  knowledge, 
llis  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  while  they  attracted 
general  admiration,  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  envy 
and  jealousy  by  the  monks  of  his  fraternity.  A  report  wa« 
industriously  circulated  that  he  held  converse  with  evil  spirits, 
and  practised  magical  arts.  This  rumor  was  conveyed  to 
the  pope,  nnd  under  pretence  that  Bacon  wns  attempting  to 
introduce  innovations  which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  he  was  forbidden  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  students 
in  the  university,  and  at  length  imprisoned.  The  true  reasoa 
seems  to  have  been,  that  Bacon  was  one  of  the  first  to  dis 
cover  and  censure  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church 
Hls  writings  contained  severe  comments  on  the  ignorance 
and  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  he  even  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
pope  on  the  necessity  of  reformation.  After  being  set  at  liberty, 
he  was  again  imprisoned  by  papal  authority,  and  the  reading 
of  his  works  was  prohibited.  He  remained  in  prison  ten 
years,  when  he  obtained  his  liberty  through  the  intercession 
i  of  mime  English  noblemen.  He  died  in  1294. 
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army  of  Scots,  met  him  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 
where  a  battle  was  fought  which  ended  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  English,  A.  I).  1314.  This  event 
secured  the  independence  of  Scotland.  After  several 
years  more  of  misgovernment,  Edward  provoked  a 
rebellion  of  his  barons.  Queen  Isabella,  his  wife, 


joined  the  rebels,  and  raised  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
Netherlands  for  their  support.  The  king  fled  tu 
Wales,  but  was  pursued  and  made  prisoner.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  nine  months,  he  was  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered  in  Berkeley  Castle,  A.  D.  1327. 

Edward  III.  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he 
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|  came  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  re¬ 
gency.  In  the  tenth  year  began  a  series  of  hostilities 
with  France,  the  consequences  of  which  continued  for 
more  than  a  century.  Edward  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France  by  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  that  country ;  but  by  the  Salic  law 
her  title  was  void.  Edward,  however,  invaded  France, 
and  bloody  wars  ensued  ;  still  England  remained 
prosperous  at  home.  It  was  during  this  reign,  which 
continued  fifty  years,  that  the  parliament  established 
the  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  namely,  the  illegality  of  raising  money 
; ,  without  the  consent  of  parliament  ;  the  necessity 
of  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  to  enact  a  law  ; 
and  the  right  of  the  commons  to  investigate  abuses, 
and  impeach  the  ministers  of  the  king  for  maleadtnin- 
I  istration. 

In  1315,  Edward  raised  a  large  army,  and  invaded 
France,  accompanied  by  his  son  Edward,  surnaineri 
the  Black  Prince.  He  ravaged  the  country  along  lie 
banks  of  the  Seine,  and  approached  to  the  gates  of 
I'aris.  In  that  age,  there  was  no  systematic  method  o 
supplying  an  army  with  provisions  by  magazines,  and 
a  war  consisted  principally  of  a  scries  of  marauding 
excursions,  in  which  the  contending  parties  subsisted  by 
ravage  and  plunder.  The  English  soon  exhausted  the 
neighborhood  of  provisions,  and  famine  compelled  them 
to  retreat  through  Picardy,  toward  Flanders.  When 
{  the  army  reached  the  River  Somme,  a  branch  of  the 
Seine,  they  found  all  the  bridges  broken  down.  The 
French,  in  the  mean  time,  had  collected  an  immense 
military  force,  and  were  rapidly  pursuing  them.  The 
English  were  now  in  imminent  peril  of  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  their  enemies,  for  the  whole  army  was  in 
a  most  weak  and  famishing  condition,  and  the  French 


outnumbered  them  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one 
In  this  distress,  Edward  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be 
made  throughout  the  neighborhood,  offering  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  gold  nobles  to  any  one  who  would  dis 
cover  a  passage  across  the  river.  A  French  peasan' 


Cobin  Apace  and  Edward  III. 


named  Gobin  Agace ,  tempted  by  the  offer,  came  to 
the  king,  and  informed  him  of  a  ford  at  a  certain 
place  in  the  stream.  The  king  gave  orders  for  the 
army  to  march,  and  set  out  accompanied 'by  the  peas- 
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WAT  TYLER'S  REBELLION. 


|  ant.  They  found  a  body  of  French  posted  at  the  ford, 
whom  they  dispersed  hy  a  sudden  attack,  and  the 
whole  army  immediately  crossed  the  Somme  in  safety. 
A  battle  w'as  afterward  fought  at  Cressy,  A.  I).  1346, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  English  annals. 
The  French,  under  the  command  of  Philip,  their  king, 
were  defeated  with  immense  slaughter.  In  the  English 
a rm v  were  six  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  this  is  the  first 
|  mention  of  firearms  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  The 
|  cannon  first  used  by  the  English  and  French  were  not 
|  cast,  hut  made  of  iron  bars  hooped  together.  Stones 
1  w.  re  used  for  balls.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  gun- 
stones,  from  which  it  appears  that  cannon-balls  of  metal 
j  were  not  known  in  his  time,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  later. 

Richard  IJ.,  the  grandson  of  Edward,  and  son  of 
'  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1377,  before  he  had  attained  to  his  twelfth  year.  His 
reign  was  most  unfortunate.  The  early  part  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  A.  D.  1381. 
The  people,  being  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes  and 
feudal  services,  rose  in  insurrection,  under  the  guidance 
of  Wat  Tyler,  a  blacksmith,  whose  daughter  bad 
lieen  grossly  insulted  by  a  tax-gatherer.  They  gained 
possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  London,  where 


The  King  receiving  a  Meuage  from  Wat  Tyler. 


•v  committed  a  if  sorts  of  riotous  acts.  The  rebellion 
•  ared  so  formidable,  that  the  king  came  to  a  par- 
with  Tyler,  and  demanded  what  the  people  wanted, 
i  Vr  replied  that  they  wanted  the  abolition  of  feudal 
•  'age,  freedom  of  trade  in  fairs  and  markets,  and 
"l»eal  of  the  custom  of  services  for  holding  land; 
hat  the  country  people  should  lie  free  from  vnssal- 
;o,  and  no  longer  be  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
i  dwelt.  These  demands  were  so  reasonable,  that  the 
1 1  k  tig  promised  they  should  be  grunted.  Rut  while  the 
;|  n<  gotintions  were  going  on,  Tyler  was  treacherously 
I  v.iin  by  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor  of  Loudon.  The 
|  insurgents,  having  no  leader,  dispersed  ;  the  promises 
of  he  king  were  forgotten,  and  great  numbers  of  peo- 
i'  .  iv  liarged  for  participating  iu  the  rebellion. 


England  wns  in  a  most  wretched  state  during  this 
reign.  The  king  was  a  man  of  very  feeble  mind 
and  vicious  inclinations.  In  his  advanced  age,  he 
grew  so  tyrannical  and  extravagant,  ns  to  excite  the 
general  hatred  of  his  subjects.  His  misgovernment  at 
length  provoked  n  rebellion.  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
duke  of  Hereford,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  male- 
contents.  Richard,  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  surren¬ 
dered  to  his  haughty  cousin,  and  was  forced  to  abdi¬ 
cate  the  crown,  A.  I).  1399.  His  subsequent  fate  i* 
not  exactly  know  n.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Pontefract  | 
Castle,  but  the  circumstances  of  his  death  are  involved  | 
in  mystery.  During  this  reign,  symptoms  of  religions 
reformation  began  to  appear  in  England.  The  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  denounced  l>\ 
John  Wiclif,  an  English  priest.  His  doctrines  were 
investigated  and  condemned  by  a  national  synod,  in 
1382;  but  they  had  taken  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and 
some  of  his  disciples  carried  them  to  the  eontinen*, 
where  they  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution. 

In  this  reign,  a  small  body  of  Scots,  under  Lord 
James  Douglas,  invaded  England.  The  son  of  the 
carl  of  Northumberland,  known  by  the  popular  name 
of  Harry  Hotspur,  which  be  acquired  by  his  fiery 


Itattle  of  Ottrrlioiime. 


temper  and  impetuous  valor,  challenged  Douglas  to 
single  combat.  The  Scot  obtained  the  victory,  and  | 
bore  olT  the  lance  and  pennon  of  his  antagonist.  On  I 
his  retreat  to  Scotland,  he  wns  pursued  by  Hotspur,  | 
with  a  body  of  knights,  and  n  battle  was  fought  at  Ot- 
terbournc,  in  which  ihc  chivalrous  courage  of  both 
nations  was  displuved  to  the  full  extent.  Douglas  was 
killed,  after  exhibiting  feats  of  the  most  dnring  prow¬ 
ess  ;  the  English  were  completely  overthrown.  This 
battle  is  described  in  lively  terms  by  the  old  chronicler 
nud  historian,  Froissart,  who  delighted  in  recounting 
deeds  of  courage  and  feats  of  chivalry.  Hotspur 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  King  Henry,  and  joined 
the  Welsh,  who  bad  revolted  under  Owen  Hlen- 
dower. 


Jl 
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Henry  IV.  —  Wars  of  the  Red  and  White 
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Battle  of  Shrewsbury  :  Prince  Henry  saving  his  Father. 


Henry  IV.  was  a  usurper,  but  highly  in  favor  with 
J  the  people  ;  and  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  well 
I  calculated  to  make  them  acquiesce  in  his  claim  to  the 
|  crown.  But  his  usurpation  led  to  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Rejl  and  White  Roses,  or  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster.  Henry  was  the  first  reigning  prince  of  the 
I  house  of  Lancaster,  whose  badge  was  the  red  rose. 
|  The  rival  house  of  York  adopted  the  white  rose  as 
their  symbol ;  and  the  contests  of  these  two  houses  for 
I  the  crown  filled  England  with  bloodshed  and  turbu- 
|  lence  for  many  years.  The  whole  of  Henry’s  reign 
I  was  occupied  in  struggles  to  keep  himself  on  the  throne. 

The  great  lords  were  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
|  the  legality  of  his  title.  At  the  first  parliament,  they 
broke  out  into  a  furious  quarrel.  Forty  gauntlets  of 
!  defiance  were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  the  angry 
words  liar  and  traitor  resounded  through  the  hall. 
Givii  war  ensued,  and  many  heads  fell  under  the  axe 
of  ihc  executioner. 

Henry  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  courting  the 
ecclesiastics.  Religious  persecution  began  in  his  reign. 
Wictif  was  dead,  but  his  disciples  were  burnt  at  the 
-  ake.  The  Welsh,  led  on  by  Owen  Glendower,  re- 
I  idled,  and  were  joined  by  the  Percies  of  Northum- 
nerland,  a  noble  family  who  had  assisted  Henry  in 
obtaining  the  crown,  but  were  not  rewarded  for  their 
-ervices  according  to  their  expectations.  The  rebels 
were  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  A.  D. 

1 fO.'l.  King  Henry  fought  in  person  at  this  battle,  and 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  about  to  be  made  a 
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prisoner,  when  he  was  rescued  by  his  son.  Prince 
Henry. 

Henry  V.  succeeded  his  father  in  1413.  This  mon¬ 
arch  is  the  “  Prince  Hal”  in  Shakspeare’s  drama.  In 
early  life,  he  was  given  to  dissipation,  and  spent  his 
time  with  wild  companions,  in  the  commission  of  every 
sort  of  extravagance,  sometimes  robbing  on  the  high¬ 
way.  On  coming  to  the  throne,  he  abandoned  his 
irregular  habits,  and  acted  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
station.  He  revived  the  English  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  invaded  that  country,  where  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  captured  Paris  in  1415. 
He  died  near  that  city  in  1422,  having  made  arrange¬ 
ments  by  treaty  and  marriage  for  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  in  the  person  of  his  son. 

Henry  VI.  acceded  to  the  throne  before  he  was  a 
year  old.  His  reign  exhibits  a  perpetual  series  of  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  civil  wars.  His  relations  quarrelled  about 
the  administration  during  his  minority.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  was  appointed  by  parliament  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Protector  of  England , 
and  under  his  administration  began  a  series  of  v'ars 
with  the  French  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  almost  all  their  continental  possessions. 
The  loss  of  trophies  so  gratifying  to  the  national  van¬ 
ity,  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
house  of  Lancaster ;  and  this  dislike  was  increased 
by  the  haughtiness  of  Henry’s  queen,  Margaret  of  An¬ 
jou.  In  the  civil  wars  which  ensued,  she  was  exposed 
to  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
At  the  battle  of  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1461, 
Margaret’s  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Yorkists 
under  Edward,  the  competitor  of  Henry  for  the  throne. 
This  battle  was  decided  by  a  violent  snow-storm, 
which  blew  in  the  faces  of  the  queen’s  soldiers,  and 
prevented  them  from  aiming  their  arrows.  No  quar¬ 
ter  was  given,  and  thirty  thousand  Lancastrians  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  fled  to  Scotland  with 
her  husband,  whose  incapacity  for  government  caused 
him  to  resign  the  management  of  every  thing  to  his 
wife.  He  gathered  another  army,  and  returned  to 
England,  but  was  again  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Hex¬ 
ham.  The  cause  was  now  so  desperate,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  separate  from  her  husband,  and  both 
shifted  for  themselves  in  the  best  way  they  couid. 
The  king,  after  lying  concealed  for  some  time,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  queen  fled  with  her  son  to  a  forest,  where  she 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  stripped  her  of  her  rings 
and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  great  indignity.  The 
robbers  then  fell  to  quarrelling  about  the  division  of 
their  booty,  and  the  queen  seized  this  opportunity  to 
escape  with  her  son.  She  wandered  for  some  time 
up  and  down  in  the  forest,  without  knowing  what  to  do. 
At  length  she  saw  another  robber  approaching  her  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  Finding  escape  impossi¬ 
ble,  she  suddenly  adopted  the  resolution  of  throwing 
herself  upon  his  protection.  She  advanced  toward 
him,  and,  presenting  her  son,  accosted  him  with  these 
words:  “  Here,  my  friend,  I  edmmit  to  your  care  the 
son  of  your  king,  the  prince  of  Wales.”  The  robber 
was  so  struck  with  astonishment  at  this  encounter,  that 
he  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  offered  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  her  service.  The  queen  proceeded  with  him 
to  his  hut,  where  she  remained  concealed  for  some  time, 
when  an  opportunity  was  found  of  escaping  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  from  whence  she  procured  a  conveyance  ti 
Flanders. 


WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 
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Queen  Margaret  and  the  Rolibrr. 


''lie  civil  wars  of  the  roses  meed  with  "rent  fury  in 
gland.  After  much  blood  had  been  shed,  the  White 
-•I*  triumphed.  Henry  was  deposed,  and  Edieurd 
..  of  the  house  of  York,  was  placed  on  tin*  throne 
HI.  His  reign  was  sullied  bv  cruelly  and  dr- 
atliery.  After  his  death  in  1-183,  the  crown  v. a.; 
irped  by  Rich  u 4  11  duke  of  Gloucester,  e 
in  inly  known  as  the  Crook-backed  Tyrant.  His  c-har- 
icter  has  been  rendered  odious  by  Shakspcarc's 
tragedy,  and  the  histories  written  in  the  reign  of  h  s 
successor ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  his 
crimes  have  been  exaggerated.  He  is  represented  ns 


Murder  of  the  young  Princes. 


••nving  murdered  his  nephews  in  order  to  secure  him- 
--  If  .in  the  throne.  But  the  claims  of  the  Lnncns- 
i  i  n  rimilv  were  revived  by  Henry  Tudor,  enrl  of 
P  ■  '  "  "id.  who  took  up  arms  against  Richard,  nnd 
•  I  him  nt  the  htittle  of  Bosworth,  A.  1).  1486. 

H  -nrv  married  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  nnd 
•- ■‘•mind  the  throne  without  opposition  —  thus  ex- 
*  nguishing  forever  the  hostility  between  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 


Henry  VII.  crowned  on  the  Field  of  Hosworth. 


Henry  V  I.  was  an  able  monarch,  hut  severe,  ca 
tious,  and  avaricious.  His  chief  policy  was  to  encour¬ 
age  trade,  and  break  the  power  of  the  nobility:  ; 
in  these  designs  he  clearly  saw  ihc  true  tendone  <■- 
tlie  age.  There  were  many  insurrections  durin- 
reign.  Two  impostors,  named  Lambert  Sim::  /  . 
Perkin  War  berk,  at  different  times  assumed  the  vie 
of  duke  of  York,  nnd  pretended  to  have  escaped  from 
the  'Power  of  London,  where  the  sons  of  Edward  IV. 
were  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  hv  order  of 
Richard  III.  Both  of  these  adventurers  raised  strong 
j  parties  in  England,  and  were  countenanced  by  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction;  but  Henry  succeeded  in  repress- 
i  ing  the  rebellions,  and  capturing  the  impostors.  Sim- 
nel  was  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  War- 
beck  was  put  to  death  The  reign  of  Henry  was,  on 
the  whole,  prosperous.  The  nation  enjoyed  repose 
after  long  convulsions.  The  government  was  arbi¬ 
trary,  but  the  people  acquiesced,  preferring  this  to  the 
license  of  the  civil  wars.  In  this  reign  we  may  place 
the  chief  origin  of  thnt  almost  idolatrous  notion  of 
royal  prerogative  which  wus  entertained  by  the  kings 
of  England  till  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  nt 
the  revolution  of  1688. 

Henry  VII.  not  only  begun  the  development  of  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country  by  the  promotion  of 
trade,  hut  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  navy.  Before  his  time,  the  government  had  no  other 
mode  of  raising  a  fleet  than  by  hiring  or  impressing 
the  ships  of  merchants.  Henry  built  u  ship  of  war 
of  extraordinary  size,  which  was  named  the  Great 
Harry.  This  cost  him  fourteen  thousand  pounds  —  an 
enormous  sum  for  those  days.  His  treasury  contained 
at  his  death  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds,  which  he 
had  saved  by  various  methods  of  parsimony  and  ex¬ 
tortion.  The  royal  coders  were  then  the  only  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  state  ;  and  the  savings  of  the  monarch  were 
doomed  the  guin  of  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  CCCCVIII. 

A.  D.  1509  to  1553. 

Henry  VIII.  —  Cardinal  Wolsey  —  Anne 
Boleyn  —  Quarrel  with  the  Pope  —  Sir 
Thomas  More  —  Henry's  numerous  Mar¬ 
riages —  War  with  France —  State  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII.  —  Abolition 
of  Slavery  —  Edward  VI.  — Establishment 
of  the  Protestant  Religion —  Queen  Mary  — 
Persecutions  —  Loss  of  Calais  —  Death  and. 
Character  of  Mary. 

[Ienry  VIII.  succeeded  his  father  in  1509.  lie  was 
young,  and  at  first  a  great  favorite  with  the  people, 
whom  he  gratified  by  his  fondness  for  show'  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  The  hoards  of  his  father  were  soon  squan¬ 
dered  in  pompous  diversions.  In  an  interview  which 
took  place  between  Henry  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
near  Calais,  such  extravagant  pomp  and  luxury  were 
displayed  on  both  sides,  that  the  place  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Field,  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Henry’s 
vanity  made  him  the  dupe  of  crafty  foreigners.  The 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  inveigled  him  into  a  war 
with  France  from  which  he  derived  no  profit.  The 
Scots  invaded  England,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
English  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field, 
A.  D.  1513. 

One  of  the  most  famous  characters  of  this  period 
was  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
but  rose  by  his  talents  to  be  Henry’s  prime  minister, 
and  the  richest  subject  in  the  kingdom.  The  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  this  haughty  prelate  was  for  a  long  time 
the  main  object  of  the  king,  who  made  him  his  personal 
favorite.  Wolsey  governed  England  nearly  twen'y 


years ;  for  the  king  left  all  the  public  business  to  his 
management,  and  devoted  himself  to  sports  and  rev-  ] 
elry.  Wolsey  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning, 
and  founded  several  colleges.  The  Protestant  refor¬ 
mation  had  now  begun  in  Germany ;  but  Henry  was 
so  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  that  he  wrote  a 
work  in  Latin  against  the  new  opinions,  which  gave  , 
the  pope  such  gratification,  that  he  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Henry  had  been  married  seventeen  years  to  Catha-  1 
rinc  of  Aragon,  a  Spanish  princess,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  his  brother,  when  he  was  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  lady  of  his  court.  He 
wished  to  divorce  his  queen  that  he  might  marry  Anne.  J 
The  pope  refused  to  sanction  the  divorce ;  whereupon 
Henry  caused  it  to  be  decreed  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  Anne  Boleyn  became  queen  of  England. 
Wolsey  opposed  the  measure,  and  thus  caused  his 
own  ruin  ;  for  he  was  soon  after  disgraced,  stripped  of 
his  immense  wealth,  and  banished  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Henry  then  entirely 
withdrew  his  allegiance  to  the  papal  government. 

He  convened  a  parliament  in  1534,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  king  was  the  only  head  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  that,  for  the  future,  the  pope  should  have 
no  authority  in  the  realm ;  qnd  that  the  tax  of  Peter 
Pence,  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  papal  treasury,  should  be  abolished. 
The  parliament  granted  to  the  king  all  the  revenues 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  pope  ;  and  the 
clergy,  assembled  in  convention,  passed  a  vote  declar¬ 
ing  that  by  the  law  of  God  the  Roman  pontiff  had  no 
more  jurisdiction  in  England  than  any  other  foreign 
bishop. 

By  these  proceedings,  England  was  rendered  forevei 
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Costumes  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


independent  of  the  Romish  church.  Yet  the  Catholic 
religion  was  still  maintained.  Henry  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  foe  to  the  Protestants,  and  caused  many  of  them 
*o  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
cluincellor  of  England,  was  executed  for  refusing  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  the  king.  The  monks  employed 
all  their  influence  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
government,  which  induced  Henry  to  suppress  the 
monasteries.  His  young  queen  having  given  offence 
and  excited  his  jealousy  by  some  levities  of  conduct, 
Henry,  who  was  totally  destitute  of  feeling,  caused  her 
to  be  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  He  then  mar¬ 
ried  Jane  Seymour,  and,  on  her  death,  took  for  his 
fourth  wife  Anne  of  Cleves,  a  German  princess,  whom 
he  found  so  unsuitable  to  his  taste,  that  he  dismissed 
her  by  a  divorce  shortly  afterward.  His  fifth  wife  was 
Catharine  Howard,  who  met  with  the  same  fa'e  as 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  from  the  same  charge.  His  sixth 
wife  was  Catharine  Parr,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
outlive  her  husband. 

Henry  invaded  France  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  in  1546,  and  captured  Boulogne ;  but  a 
i-eace,  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  his  schemes  of  con¬ 
quest.  He  was  engaged  also  in  wars  with  the  Scots, 
which  consisted  of  mutual  inroads  and  devastations.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  violent  temper  of  the  king 
was  so  much  aggravated  by  disease,  that  his  oldest 
friends  fell  victims  to  his  caprice  and  tyranny.  He  died 
in  1517.  Hischaracter  was  marked  by  avarice,  cruelty, 
and  self-w  ill.  He  had  so  completely  brokgn  the  spirit 
of  the  English,  that,  like  Oriental  slaves,  they  admired 
the  very  acts  of  tyranny  by  which  they  were  degraded. 
Yet  even  in  his  despotism  he  was  strangely  inconsistent. 
He  liberated  the  English  nation  from  papal  oppression, 
and  thereby  provided  a  corrective,  for  his  own  arbi¬ 
trary  principles  of  government.  He  also  gave  liberty 
to  his  bondsmen,  saying  that,  as  all  men  were  free  by 
nature,  it  was  cruel  and  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  the 
freedom  which  God  had  given  them.  This  example 
was  followed  by  the  nobles  who  held  men  in  bondage, 
and  the  last  remains  of  slavery  disappeared  from  the 
land  without  the  enactment  of  any  law  for  this  purpose. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Henry  Mil.,  the  common 
garden  products  of  the  present  day  were  not  raised  in 
England.  Potatoes  were  unknown.  Carrots,  turnips, 
lettuce,  celery,  A:c.,  were  imported  from  Holland  ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  the  cultivation  of  these 
articles  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom.  Hops  were 
also  brought  from  Flanders  into  Kent,  and  curran  s 
were  transported  from  Italy  into  England. 


Edicard  VI.  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  but 
nine  years  of  age  on  coming  to  the  throne ;  and  being 
feeble  and  sickly  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  sovereign,  since  the  gov-  1 
ernment  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  other  persons.  j; 
In  this  reign,  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  bv  i 
law  in  England.  But  the  troubles  occasioned  bv  the  j 
minority  of  Edward,  and  the  ambition  of  his  euar- 
dians,  prevented  the  reformed  church  from  being 
placed  on  a  firm  foundation.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  A.  D.  1553.  The  crow  n  was  claimed  by  foin 
females —  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughters  of  IIenr\ 
MIL,  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  and  Lady  Jam 
Grey.  The  last  mentioned  of  the  competitors  assumed  1 1 
the  tide  of  queen  of  England  ;  but  the  nation  declared 
in  favor  of  Mary,  and  Lady  Jane  resigned  the  crown 
after  a  reign  of  ten  days,  and  was  beheaded  on  tlic 
scaffold. 


Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  soon  after  married  ! 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain  —  an  alliance  most  odious 
the  people  of  England.  Philip  was  n  moro-e  an  !  | 
bigoted  Catholic,  and  Mary  resembled  her  husband 
Before  she  was  proclaimed  queen,  she  had  promised 
full  religious  toleration  to  the  people.  But  no  soonei 
was  she  firmly  established  in  power,  than  a  sanguinary 
and  merciless  persecution  was  begun  against  the  Prot¬ 
estants.  Hundreds  of  these,  including  women  and 
children,  w  ere  burned  at  the  stake.  Among  these  were  | 
John  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Bishops  Hoop-  j 
er,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer 
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the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish  church. 

In  consequence  of  this,  her  title  was  not  recognized 
by  the  Catholics,  and  the  king  of  France  permitted  his 
daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the 
royal  arms  and  title.  Elizabeth  secured  herself  by 
entering  into  secret  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  who  succeeded  in  with¬ 
drawing  that  kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope. 
Elizabeth  was  naturally  regarded  by  the  Protestants 
of  Europe  as  their  head,  while  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was 
the  great  champion  of  the  Catholics.  Hence  England 
became  the  counterpoise  to  Spain  in  this  age,  as 
France  had  been  in  the  preceding. 

Elizabeth  was  endowed  with  a  strong  and  mascu¬ 
line  mind;  and  though  her  temper  was  unamiable,  and 
her  manners  far  from  gentle,  she  selected  able  minis¬ 
ters,  and  understood  how  to  promote  the  best  interest 
of  the  nation.  By  frugal  management  of  the  public 
treasure,  and  great  affability  of  behavior  in  public,  she 
acquired  a  degree  of  popularity  such  as  no  other  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereign  ever  attained.  Yet  her  disposition  wu> 
haughty  and  imperious,  and  her  treatment  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen  of  Scots  is  justly  regarded  as  a  deep 
stain  upon  her  memory.  That  accomplished  and 
beautiful  princess,  being  compelled  to  abandon  hei 
kingdom  by  a  civil  war,  took  refuge  in  England. 
Elizabeth,  who  hated  her  for  her  beauty,  and  dreaded 
her  as  a  rival,  kept  her  eighteen  years  in  prison,  and  j 
then  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy,  A.  D.  1587. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  revolted 
against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Elizabeo 
afforded  them’  assistance.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whosi 
pastoral  writings  and  chivalrous  character  made  him 
the  national  favorite  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  feats  of  arms  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  met  his  death  in  battle,  A.  D.  1586.  Eliza¬ 


England  was  filled  with  scenes  of  horror,  which  dis¬ 
graced  human  nature,  and  rendered  the  religion  from 
which  this  persecution  sprang  an  object  of  general 
detestation.  In  these  cruelties,  the  Catholic  bishops 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  were  prominent  actors.  The 
reign  of  Mary  was  every  way  unfortunate  and  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  English.  In  1557,  the  French  took 
Calais,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the. English 
since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  which  was  important 
to  them,  not  only  as  a  means  of  invading  France,  but 
;i s  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  merchandise  which  they 
exported  to  the  continent.  The  mortification  oc¬ 
casioned  by  this  disaster,  and  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  hated  by  her  subjects,  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Mary,  that  she  died  of  grief  in  1558.  Her  character 
was  a  compound  of  the  most  odious  vices  —  bigotry', 
obstinacy,  tyranny,  malignity,  and  revenge.-  Her 
administration  is  known  in  history  as  the  Bloody  reign 
of  Queen  Mary. 


CHAPTER  CCCCIX. 

A.  D.  1558  to  1603. 

iteign  of  Elizabeth  —  Rivalry  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Catholics — Fate  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots —  War  with  Spain — The  Invincible 
Armada  —  Leicester  and  Essex —  Death  of 
Elizabeth  —  Her  Character  —  Government 
—  Literature  —  Trade,  Society,  Manners, 
of  the  English  in  the  Reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 


Ei.izabetii  if i  *  inti  d  'he  throne  am  d  the  general 
•oy  of  the  nation.  Her  accession  was  he  crisis  of 
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beth’s  aid  to  the  Netherlands  led  to  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  Philip  conceived  the  design  of  conquering  Eng¬ 
land.  He  fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  which  the  Spaniards, 
in  their  vainglorious  confidence,  named  the  Invincible 
Armada.  This  was  the  largest  fleet  ever  known,  both 
for  the  number  and  size  of  its  vessels.  The  alarm  of 
the  English  at  the  approach  of  this  danger  was  exces- 
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sivo.  People  came  forward  with  offers  of  money, 
v  arms,  and  ships,  for  the  public  service.  A  consider¬ 
able  fleet  and  army  were  soon  prepared  to  meet  the 
invaders,  and  all  private  quarrels  were  forgotten  in  the 
genera!  danger.  In  July,  1 5N8,  the  great  Armada  was 
discovered  approaching  the  const.  The  ships  formed 
a  line  seven  miles  in  extent,  and  sailed  up  the  British 
Channel  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  English  sent 
fire-ships  among  them  at  night,  which  throw  them  into 
disorder,  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  the  whole 
of  the  following  day.  The  Armada  wus  defeated,  and 
attempted  to  return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round  the 
British  Isles  to  the  north.  Near  the  Orkneys,  a  violent 
storm  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  wrecked  tt  great  number 
of  the  vessels.  Not  more  than  one  half  the  Invinci¬ 
ble  Armada  returned  to  Spain.  Such  was  the  disas¬ 
trous  result  of  this  mighty  enterprise. 


A  Menu  nml  Boll*  of  Queen  Kli/.nl>otli*«  Tim*. 

Elizabeth  remained  single  during  the  whole  of  her 
life.  She  received  numerous  proposals  of  marriage 
from  the  surrounding  princes  and  the  more  eminent 
of  her  own  subjects  ;  she  uniformly  declined  these 
offers,  hut  with  such  gentle  refusals  as  commonly 
encoumgec  ter  suitors  to  persevere  in  their  hopes. 
She  had  many  favorites,  two  of  whom,  the  earls  of 
Iicicester  and  Essex,  are  well-known  characters  in 
history.  Leicester  was  a  had  man  ;  but  the  queen 
was  so  much  attached  to  him,  that  it  was  believed  she 
would  marry  him.  lie  had  a  beautiful  young  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  privately,  and  kept  concealed 
at  (tn<*  of  his  country  mansions.  It  is  supposed  she 
w as  murdered  by  his  orders,  that  she  might  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  preferment  with  the  queen.  The 
earl  of  Essex  was  a  young  nobleman  of  great  talent 
and  spirit,  but  loo  rash  to  preserve  the  cnpricious  favor 
■which  he  had  gained.  After  mnny  adventures,  he 
made  nil  extravagant  nttempt  to  raise  a  rebellion  in 
Loudon,  H*r  which  he  was  tried  nml  beheaded.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  she  had 
cherished  n  romantic  fondness  for  Essex.  She  never 
recovered  from  the  grief  occasioned  by  his  death, 
but  from  that  time  sunk  into  a  profound  melancholy, ' 
of  which  she  died,  A.  I).  1G0B. 

The  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  exhibits  strong 


Shnkaprnre  Trading  to  Queen  Klimhrlh. 

ears  of  those  around  her,  whatever  their  rank  or  dig-  , 
nity  might  be.  The  English  people,  however,  who 
experienced  the  benefits  of  her  administration  w  ithout 
being  injured  by  the  defects  of  her  private  character, 
have  always  cherished  her  memory  with  fondness,  and 
still  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  “  golden  days  of 
good  Queen  Bess.” 

During  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  government  wus  ad¬ 
ministered  on  very  arbitrary  principles;  yet  the  coun¬ 
try  made  great  advances  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
national  importance.  Commerce  and  agriculture  i 
rapidly  developed  the  resources  of  the  nation.  Liter¬ 
ature  sliono  out  with  a  brilliancy  never  before  equalled  . 
for  this  was  the  ago  of  Shakspearo,  Spensor,  and  Ben  i 
Jonson.  The  genius  of  the  people,  if  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  government,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  am: 

E laced  England  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  the 
'uropenn  states.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  memora¬ 
ble,  urnong  other  things,  for  the  institution  of  the  poor 
laws,  the  introduction  of  conches  into  England,  and 
the  first  establishment  of  paper-mills.  The  manners 
of  the  English  occupied  a  midway  station  between  the 
harbnrism  of  the  feudal  nges  and  the  refinements  of 
modern  tim<  s.  Bull-lMiituig,  cock-fighting,  and  many 
other  inhuman  sports  of  this  character,  were  practised 
on  Sundays,  and  s. 'ended  hv  Indies  of  rank  and  fash- 


contrasts.  As  a  monarch,  she  displayed  great  qua1 
ities;  as  a  woman,  many  frailties  and  weaknesses.  Sh* 
was  resolute  and  decided  in  her  public  policy,  but  she 
wanted  heart,  sympathy,  and  sincere  feeling.  IV. 
love  of  fulsome  adulation,  nml  the  readiness  with 
which  she  submitted  to  the  praises  of  her  imaginary 
beauty,  even  in  her  old  age,  constitute  a  very  rid  .-  i 
Ions  point  in  her  character.  She  was  also  p»-tti.sh  and 
irascible,  and  in  her  sallies  of  anger,  would  Imi\  die 
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Stylo  of  Building  in  tlie  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 


on.  Wlicn  the  citizens  of  London  went  abroad  in 
he  evening,  they  were  attended  by  their  servants  or 
apprentices,  who  carried  lanterns  and  dubs  for  their 
defence.  Forks  were  unknown  at  table,  and  meat 
•vas  conveyed  to  the  moullt  with  the  fingers. 


cnu’TiR  c»  c;  y. 

A.  D.  1S03  to  1625. 

\mssion  of  James  I.  —  The  Gunpowder  Plot 
—  Incapacity  of  the  King  —  Fate  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh  —  Misgovemment  of  James  — 
The  Puritans  flee  to  America  —  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  Spanish  Marriage  —  Condition 
of  London  in  the  Reign  of  James. 


Lord  Bacon. 

By  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  was  conferred 
upon  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  -  n  of  unfortu¬ 


nate  Mary  Stuart.  He  took  the  title  of  James  I.  of 
England.  By  his  accession,  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  head,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  the  wars  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
distinguished  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
in  history,  namely,  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholics  had  indulged  great  expectations  at 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  believing  that  James  whose  ! 
mother  had  been  of  their  religion,  would  either  restore 
or  tolerate  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  dominions.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed.  James  avowed  the  most  de  ¬ 
cided  resolution  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  so  exasperated  the  Catholics,  that  a  number  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  and  fanatical  of  them  laid  ::  i 
plot  to  destroy  both  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
The  plan  was,  to  convey  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
into  the  building  in  which  the  parliament  assembled, 
and  on  the  day  when  the  session  opened  —  upon  which 
occasion  the  king  would  be  present — to  blow  up  the  i 
edifice,  so  that  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion 
might  be  destroyed  at  a  single  stroke.  This  atrocious 
design  was  adopted,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  a  Spanish  offi¬ 
cer,  undertook  to  superintend  the  business,  and' apply 
the  match.  The  conspirators  hired  the  vaults  beneath 
the  Parliament  House,  under  the  pretence  of  selling 
firewood.  Beneath  the  piles  of  wood  they  secreted 
thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder ;  these  were  covered 
with"  fagots,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  prevent 
suspicion.  The  train  was  prepared  so  that  the  whole 
could  be  fired  in  an  instant. 

The  plot  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  anxiety 
of  one  of  the  conspirators  to  save  his  friend.  A  few 
days  before  the  time  appointed,  Lord  Monteagle,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  received  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter  adv  ising  him  to  stay  away  from  parliament 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1C05,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  assuring  him  that  a  terri¬ 
ble  blow  was  about  to  fall  upon  certain  persons,  and  yet 
that  they  “  should  not  sec  the  hand  that  hurt  them.” 
This  letter  excited  suspicion :  it  was  shown  to  the 
king,  who  conjectured  that  some  mischief  was  intended 
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by  guapowdei.  At  midnight  before  the  day  appointed, 
n  party  of  armed  men  visited  the  vaults,  and  seized 
Fawkes,  who  was  found  with  a  dark  lantern  and 
matches,  ready  to  fire  the  train.  The  other  conspira¬ 
tors  were  absent  in  Warwickshire,  where,  being  con¬ 
fident  of  the  success  of  the  plot,  they  took  arms,  and 
endeavored  to  excite  a  rebellion.  They  were  quickly 
overcome,  and  the  leaders,  including  Fawkes,  were 


Guy  Fawkes  and  his  Associates. 


tried  and  executed.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  this  diabolical 
attempt  bad  not  been  thus  happily  frustrated.  The  5th 
of  November,  or  Pope's  Day,  ns  it  has  ever  since  been 
called,  is  still  observed  as  a  holiday  in  England,  on 
which  occasion  the  boys  burn  Guy  Fawkes  in  effigy. 
Previous  to  the  American  revolution,  it  was  celebrated 
n  the  same  manner  in  this  country. 

James  was  a  weak-minded  man,  and  entertained  the 
most  extravagant  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative.  He 
imagined  himself  a  consummate  master  of  diplomacy, 
which  he  called  kingcraft ;  but  he  was  the  dupe 
of  every  crafty  courtier.  Mis  incapacity  for  govern¬ 
ment  rendered  England  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe.  He  possessed  much  learning,  but  it  wns 
little  more  than  musty  pedantry.  He  wrote  many 
volumes,  among  which  were  a  book  in  defence  of 
monarchy ;  a  hook  upon  demonology,  in  w  hich  he 
firmly  believed  ;  and  another,  entitled  a  Counterblast 
to  Tobacco,  which  commodity  had  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  England,  and  which  James  abhorred. 

There  was  another  plot  in  the  reign  of  James,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  depose  the  king,  and  place  on 
the  throne  Lady  Arabella  Stunrt.  This  wns  also  de¬ 
feated.  One  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it  was  the 
celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  punished  by  an 
imprisonment  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  when*  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  At  length, 
he  “Obtained  his  release  by  paying  a  sum  of  money, 
nnd  declaring  that  he  knew  of  a  rich  gold  mine  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Guiana.  The  king  allowed  him 
to  go  on  an  expedition  in  quest  of  this ;  but  Ra¬ 
leigh  had  invented  the  whole  story,  nnd  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England  without  accomplishing  any  thing 
cither  profitable  or  reputable.  The  Spanish  court 
complained  of  the  invasion  of  their  territory  by  Ra¬ 
leigh  ;  and  James,  who  wished  to  conciliate  that  nation, 
put  Raleigh  to  death  on  the  scaffold. 

James  gave  greut  dissatisfaction  to  the  English  by 
his  unkingly  behavior,  his  parsimony,  nnd  his  inatten¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  was  over-fond  of 
eating,  drinking,  hunting,  and  cock-fighting.  He  sold 
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privileges  and  titles  of  all  kinds,  for  money,  lie  in¬ 
jured  the  commerce  of  the  country  bv  monopolies, 
and  practised  all  sorts  of  mean,  huckstering  arts  to  fill 
his  purse.  Yet  he  was  so  poor  and  so  bad  a  pay¬ 
master,  that  his  servants  have  been  known  to  stop  his 
treasurer  in  the  street,  and  insist  on  being  paid  their 
wages,  and  shopkeepers  refused  to  trust  him  further 
till  their  outstanding  bills  were  settled.  He  persecuted 
the  Puritans,  and  drove  them  to  New  England,  winch 
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country  wns  first  settled  by  them  during  this  reign. 
Virginia  had  been  visited  by  the  English  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  the  first  permanent  settlements  were 
made  under  James.  This  monarch  ulso  made  an 
attempt  to  civilize  the  Irish,  who,  untlcr  long  oppres¬ 
sion  and  persecution,  had  become  a  w  ild  and  barbarous 
race,  constantly  at  war  with  the  English  residents,  who 
could  not  keep  them  in  subjection.  He  transported 
numbers  of  settlers  into  the  province  of  Ulster,  w  ho 
carried  useful  arts  nnd  manufactures  into  that  country. 
Lord  Bacon,  to  w  hose  philosophical  writings  the  world 
is  so  much  indebted,  held  the  office  of  chancellor  in 
this  reign. 

James  had  a  strong  desire  to  marry  his  son  Charles 
to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but,  after  much 
negotiation,  this  project  failed,  though  the  prince  made 
n  journey  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  destined 
wife.  The  close  of  this  reign  was  signalized  by  vio¬ 
lent  disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
which  prepared  the  most  futnl  consequences  for  his 
successor.  The  streets  of  London  were  now,  for  the 
first  time,  paved  with  stone,  each  inhabitant  being  re¬ 
quired  to  pave  before  his  own  house.  The  citizens 
were  also  ordered  to  build  the  fronts  of  their  houses 
of  stone  or  brick.  In  this  reign  we  find  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  steam  engines  in  England  :  they  arc  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy. 

The  custom  of  observing  festivals  did  not  disappear 
with  the  Catholic  religion.  During  the  Christmas  hol¬ 
idays  all  business  w  as  laid  aside,  and  no  one,  from  the 
sovereign  to  the  beggar,  thought  of  any  thing  but 
merriment  und  feasting.  Christmas  was  celebrated  in 
various  wavs ;  particularly  by  a  fantastic  and  joyous 
procession  in  honor  of  the  sirloin,  emblematical  of 
good  cheer.  On  New-Year’s  eve,  the  young  |>eople 
in  country  towns  carried  round,  from  house  to  house,  a 
large  bowl  called  the  “  wassail-cup,”  filled  with  spiced 
ale,  and  every  one  who  tasted  of  it  wns  expected  to 
give  something  to  the  bearers.  The  wassail  cup  is 
sent  round  at  tbe  tabic  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
to  this  day. 
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Hampden. 

Charles  I.  succeeded  his  father  in  1625.  His  tem¬ 
per  was  arbitrary  and  imperious,  and  he  was  educated 
in  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  royal  prerogative. 
He  imagined  that,  as  a  king,  he  had  a  right  to  unlim¬ 
ited  authority  over  the  nation,  and  that  the  only  priv¬ 
ilege  of  parliament  was  that  of  giving  a  sanction  to 
his  decrees.  In  this  belief  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
courtiers,  who  expressed  only  such  opinions  as  were 
calculated  to  flatter  the  monarch.  The  love  of  liberty 
and  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  had  grown  remarkably  during  the  reign 
of  James  ;  but  Charles,  who  was  utterly  blind  to  the 
progress  of  ideas,  thought  only  of  ruling  the  nation 
like  an  Eastern  despot.  He  first  involved  himself  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  parliament  about  a  requisition  of  money 
to  carry  on  foreign  wars.  The  grant  was  refused,  and 
the  king  proceeded  to  raise  money  by  imposing  taxes 
of  his  own  authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  All  the  disputes  between  Charles  and  the  house 
of  commons  had  one  source  and  one  object :  the  king 
was  determined  to  act  without  control,  and  the  com¬ 
mons  were  determined  to  resist  him,  and  maintain 
their  proper  share  of  the  government  of  the  country. 

Charles  had  married  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  vain  and  haughty  woman  — 
selfish  and  bigoted.  She  encouraged  her  husband  in 
those  sentiments  of  despotism  which  led  to  his  final 
ruin.  The  Puritans  were  persecuted,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  emigrated  to  Now  England.  Those  who 


remained  at  home  became  more  resolute  and  zealous 
under  persecution  ;  and  the  hostility  to  the  royal  gov- 
lernment  increased  even-  day.  So  strong  was  the 
opposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Charles,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  nation,  agreed  to  an  ordinance  cnlleo 
the  Petition  of  Right,  which  would  have  secured  the 
foundations  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  which  the 
rights  both  ot  the  monarch  and  the  people  would  have 
been  respected.  But  the  king,  in  violation  of  this  in¬ 
strument,  continued  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  parliament ;  and,  when  the  remonstrances  of  the 
commons  became  too  energetic,  he  dissolved  the  par¬ 
liament,  in  1629,  with  a  determination  never  to  cal; 
another  till  he  found  the  people  more  obedient. 

Religious  disputes  aggravated  these  political  animos¬ 
ities.  When  the  ecclesiastical  authorin'  was  w  res:ed 
from  the  pope,  the  people  of  England  had  submitted 
to  a  jurisdiction  no  less  arbitrary  in  the  king,  who  had 
absolute  power  in  church  affairs.  An  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  called  the  Court  of  High  Commissi,  was 
established  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  crow  n. 
and  carried  into  practice  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  Cl  aries 
without  any  scruple.  The  king  was  also  encouiageo 
in  his  designs  against  the  liberty  of  the  people  bv  I  s 
ministers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from  the  popular 
party,  and  Laud,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Both 
were  men  of  arbitrary  principles.  Stratford  was  quite 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favorite 
end  :  Laud  was  one  of  the  most  bigoted  of  high 
churchmen.  Under  the  evil  counsels  of  these  persons, 
Charles  gave  full  sway  to  his  despotic  inclinations.  In 
defiance  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  he  imposed  taxes 
without  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  gave  such 
extensive  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
and  another  arbitrary  tribunal  called  the  Star  Chamber. 
that  the  ordinary  constitutional  administration  of  justice 
almost  entirely  ceased. 

Charles,  however,  had  his  adherents,  who  justified 
and  defended  his  tyrannical  measures,  and  the  whole 
nation  took  sides  either  with  the  king  or  w ith  the  com¬ 
mons.  The  partisans  of  the  king  were  denominated 
Cavaliers.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  showy 
attire,  wearing  ringlets  over  their  shoulders,  silk  doub¬ 
lets  w  ith  slashed  sleeves  and  laced  collars,  a  broad 
beaver  hat  w  ith  feathers,  an  embroidered  sword  bolt, 
and  a  short  cloak  generally  thrown  over  one  shoulder. 
The  popular  party  bore  the  name  of  Roundheads. 
They  cropped  their  hair  close,  and  dressed  in  the 
plainest  manner,  wearing  coarse  cloth  of  gray,  black, 
or  brown,  and  a  high-crowned  hat.  The  enmity  of 
the  two  parties  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  a  civil  war 
seemed  inevitable.  Vet  Charles  blindly  persisted  in 
those  arbitrary  measures  which  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  trouble.  He  issued  an  order  forbidding 
the  Puritans  to  leave  the  country  ;  and  drew  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Scottish  nation 
by  attempting  to  make  the  people  of  that  country  con¬ 
form  to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  English  nation  was  still  further  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  its  rights  by  the  conduct  of  John  Hampden, 
w  ho  refused  to  pay  an  illegal  tax  imposed  by  the  king, 
under  the  name  of  ship-money.  Hampden's  case  was 
argued  before  the  judges ;  and  although  the  royal 
influence  was  so  strong  over  these  officers  that  they 
decided  against  him,  yet  the  nation  saw  on  which  side 
lay  the  constitutional  right.  The  popular  animosity 
was  now  greatly  inflamed  against  Charles.  The  Scon- 
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invaded  England,  and  defeated  the  English  forces, 
ji  Charles,  in  his  perplexity,  summoned  a  parliament. 
The  house  of  commons  immediately  impeached  Straf¬ 
ford  and  Laud  for  high  treason.  They  were  tried 
and  condemned.  The  king  signed  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  Strafford,  who  was  beheaded  in  16  H. 
Laud  was  executed  four  years  after.  Charles,  how- 
i  ever,  was  utterly  insincere  and  faithless  in  all  his 
promises  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  the 
i  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons.  Ho  continued 
to  practise  every  species  of  intrigue  and  duplicity.  At 
length,  a  treacherous  attempt  made  by  him  to  arrest 
four  of  the  chief  members  of  parliament  caused  so 
violent  an  excitement  and  indignation,  that  the  king, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  terror,  fled  from  London 
to  Hampton  Court,  while  the  people  of  the  city  es- 
j  corted  the  obnoxious  members  in  triumph  back  to 
the  house  of  parliament. 
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Cromwell. 

A  civil  war  could  no  longer  be  averted,  and  Charles 
set  tip  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  August  25,  1642. 
He  justified  his  taking  up  arms  by  asserting  that  the 
commons  wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  very  substance 
of  bis  kingly  authority.  The  commons,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  they  were  willing  to  allow  him 
every  degree  of  power  compatible  with  the  nation’s 
rights.  It  is  certain  that  the  king  had  been  in  the 
wrong  from  the  very  beginning,  and  that  at  this  crisis 
he  had  lost  all  credit  with  the  people  by  his  repeated 
arts  of  bad  faith.  When  the  civil  war  began,  many 


of  the  nobility  and  gentry  took  the  king’s  side  :  the 
yeomanry,  tradesmen,  and  the  people  of  the  towns 
joined  with  the  parliament.  Armies  were  raised  on 
both  sides.  The  earl  of  Essex,  General  Fairfax,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  distinguished  themselves  in  the  par¬ 
liamentary  army  ;  but  Cromwell  soon  eclipsed  all  the 
others  by  his  military  genius.  At  first,  before  Crom¬ 
well  rose  to  notice,  the  king’s  troops  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  the  parliament,  to  strengthen  their  cause, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Scotch  Covenanters, 
who  had  taken  arms  to  resist  the  introduction  of  Epis¬ 
copacy  into  their  country. 

At  length,  Cromwell  took  the  command  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  army,  and  met  the  royalist  forces,  under 
Prince  llupert,  at  Marston  Moor,  in  July,  1644.  Fifty 
thousand  combatants  here  engaged  in  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  battle,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
royalists.  Another  army  was  collected,  and  defeated 
by  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  The  king 
was  now-  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  might  have  forced  him  to  unconditional  submis¬ 
sion,  had  that  body  been  united  ;  but,  at  this  crisis, 
dissensions  began  to  arise  among  the  commons  on  the 
subject  of  church  government.  One  party  inclined  to 
Presbyterian  forms  ;  their  opponents  preferred  a  more 
popular  organization,  and  took  the  name  of  Independ¬ 
ents.  The  Presbyterians  had  the  majority  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  their  rivals  were  more  numerous  in  the 
army,  and  among  them  was  Cromwell.  He  gained  a 
third  victory  over  the  royalists  at  Naseby,  which  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  Independent  party.  Charles, 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  Scots  ;  and,  having  opened  negotiations  with 
their  leader,  ventured,  on  the  faith  of  some  loose 
promises,  to  present  himself  in  their  camp,  where  he 
was  made  a  prisoner.  All  the  towns  and  fortresses 
which  had  held  out  in  his  name  speedily  surrendered 
to  the  parliament. 

The  civil  war  was  now  at  an  end  ;  but  fresh  diffi¬ 
culties  arose  in  the  attempts  to  establish  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Scots  abandoned  the  king  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  who  attempted  to  negotiate  with  him  for  a 
restoration  of  his  authority  and  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  government.  Charles  made  many  sol¬ 
emn  promises,  which  seemed  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  a  scheme  of  settlement ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered, 
by  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  him  to  his  wife  in 
France,  that  he  had  made  these  promises  only  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  people,  and  intended  to  break  them  at  lie 
first  convenient  opportunity.  Finding  himself  His-’ 
trusted,  he  made  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  he  was  captured,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cromwell,  who,  from  this  moment,  became  mas  er 
of  his  fate.  Charles  was  conducted  to  London,  and  de¬ 
clared  guilty  of  treason  by  the  parliament.  A  special 
high  court  of  justice  was  organized  for  his  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall,  where,  after  the  usual  forms,  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall,  January  30,  16ltf. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Charles  1.,  who,  though  tried  and 
sentenced  by  a  court  not  strictly  legal,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  tyrannical  disposition 
and  bad  faith. 

England  became  a  commonwealth  by  the  death  of 
the  king.  The  house  of  lords  was  abolished,  and  the 
whole  government  vested  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Cromwell  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  nation. 
He  proceeded  with  an  army  to  Ireland,  w  hcr»<  a  rebel- 
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■ion  had  broken  out  against  the  English,  and  quickly 
reduced  the  whole  island  to  submission.  He  next  took 
ihe  field  against  the  Scots,  who  had  proclaimed  Charles 
IT.,  son  of  Charles  I.  At  Dunbar,  Cromwell  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Scottish  forces,  and  Charles 
(led  to  England,  where  he  collected  an  army.  Crom¬ 
well  marched  against  him,  and,  on  the  3d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1G51,  overtook  him  at  Worcester,  where  lie  gained 
another  decisive  victory,  which  he  called  his  crowning 
merry,  as  it  completely  crushed  the  royal  party  in 
England.  Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  pris- 
>ncr  at  this  battle.  He  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself 
and  wander  about  the  country.  During  a  period  of 
forty-five  days,  he  was  exposed  to  constant  danger,  and 
at  one  time  concealed  himself  in  a  tree,  which  afterward 
bore  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  Many  persons  were 
intrusted  with  his  secret,  but  they  all  preserved  it 
faithfully,  although  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  At  length,  he  reached  the  coast  of  the 
Channel.  As  he  was  sitting  upon  the  beach,  a  rude 
fisherman,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sat  down  by  his 
side.  The  companions  of  Charles,  in  great  alarm  lest 


he  should  be  discovered,  entreated  the  man  not  to  puff 
his  pipe  “  so  near  that  gentleman.”  “  Pooh  !  ”  said 
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the  fisherman ;  “  a  cat  may  look  upon  a  king  1  ”  Charles 
escaped  in  safety  to  France. 


Return  of  Charles  II. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXIII. 
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Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  h\j  Crom¬ 
well  —  He  is  made  Lord  Protector  —  His 
Administration —  War  with  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  —  Death  of  Cromwell  —  Admin¬ 
istration  of  his  Son  Richard  —  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  —  His  disgraceful  Reign  — 
Plague  of  London  —  Great  Fire  —  Popish 
Plot  —  Ryehouse  Plot. 

Cromwell,  having  attained  to  the  summit  of  influence 
with  the  people,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament, 
who  attempted  to  control  him  by  disbanding  a  portion 
of  the  army.  Put  Cromwell’s  authority  over  the  sol¬ 
diers  was  unlimited  ;  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
displays  of  their  implicit  obedience  to  his  will,  and 
also  of  his  own  determined  and  energetic  character, 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  dissolved  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament —  so  called  because  it  had  sat  without  interrup¬ 


tion  for  twelve  years  —  the  longest  time  that  any  par¬ 
liament  has  ever  continued  in  England  without  an 
election.  On  the  rejection  of  a  petition  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  army,  Cromwell  proceeded,  with  a  file 
of  soldiers,  to  the  hall  where  the  parliament  was  sitting, 
turned  the  members  out  of  doors,  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  A.  D.  1653.  He  afterward  convened  a 
new  parliament,  composed  of  his  own  partisans.  A 
constitution  was  framed,  by  which  Cromwell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Protector. 

Cromwell  governed  the  English  commonwealth  with 
talent  and  energy.  He  exercised  all  the  power  of  a 
king ;  but  he  made  wise  laws,  and  defended  the 
national  honor  and  interest  abroad.  War  broke  out 
with  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  English 
navy  maintained  a  superiority  during  the  whole  of 
Cromwell’s  administration.  Admiral  Blake  defeated 
the  Dutch,  and  chastised  the  Algerines  and  Tunisians. 
Admiral  Venables  took  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
In  1656,  the  parliament  made  Cromwell  a  formal  offer 
of  the  crown  It  is  supposed  he  would  willingly  have 
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accepted  it;  but  the  republican  party  was  too  strong, 
and  his  own  family  made  very  urgent  remonstrances, 
lie  therefore  declined  the  title  of  king,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  protectorate  for  life,  with  the  power 
of  appointing  his  successor.  After  having  governed 
Englund  with  great  ability,  he  died  on  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1G58,  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester.  On  his  death-bed,  he  nominated  his 
son  Richard  as  his  successor. 

Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  power 
and  title  of  his  father.  Had  he  possessed  but  an  ordi¬ 
nary  portion 'of  energy  and  talent,  it  is  thought  the 
commonwealth  of  England  might  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  day;  but  he  exhibited  only  timidity  and 
indecision  in  public  affairs.  His  incapacity  became 
so  apparent,  that  he  soon  resigned  his  authority.  The 
officers  of  the  army  now  constituted  the  government, 
and  great  confusion  ensued.  General  Monk,  who 
commanded  the  English  army  in  Scotland,  managed 
to  turn  this  conjuncture  to  his  own  advantage.  After 
temporizing  in  various  ways,  ami  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  royalists,  he  declared 
for  Charles  77.  By  his  influence,  a  parliament  was 
convened  which  restored  the  royal  authority,  and 
Charles  II.  landed  in  England,  and  took  possession 
of  the  throne  in  1G60. 

Great  rejoicing  took  place  in  England  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Charles;  and  such  was  the  infatuation  of  the 
people,  that  all  the  popular  liberties  which  they  had 
gained,  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood,  from  the  tyran¬ 
nical  Charles  I.,  were  abandoned,  in  the  most  heedless 
and  insensate  manner  —  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  his 
son.  Their  folly  was  severely  punished.  The  reign 
of  Charles  II.  is  the  most  disgraceful  in  English 
history.  This  monarch  was  a  shameless  profligate,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  betray  the  national  interests,  honor, 
and  religion,  for  money  to  squander  upon  his  debauch¬ 
eries.  He  persecuted  the  dissenters  from  Episcopacy, 
and  revived  the  exploded  political  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  to  royal  authority,  l'or 
a  bribe  in  money  from  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  he 
made  war  upon  the  Dutch,  and  agreed  to  a  plan  for 
imposing  the  Catholic  religion,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  English  people.  The  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  and  burnt  the  English  shipping  in  the  river. 
London  was  thrown  into  great  alarm  ;  but  the  English 
reasserted  their  superiority  in  the  following  year,  by  a 
victory  over  the  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  New 
Amsterdam,  in  America,  was  conquered  from  the 
Dutch,  und  named  New  York. 

In  1665  occurred  the  great  plague  of  London, 
which  destroyed  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  of  that 
city  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  following  year 
happened  the  great  fire  of  London,  which  raged  four 
days,  and  destroyed  thirteen  thousand  buildings  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  This  fire  was  occasioned  by  acci¬ 
dent  ;  but  the  religious  nnimosities  of  the  time  caused 
the  people  to  suspect  the  Papists ;  and  these  people 
were  charged  with  being  the  nuthors  of  the  calamity, 
in  an  inscription  on  the  Monument  which  was  erected 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This  inscription 
was  educed  by  public  authority  a  few  years  since. 
The  destruction  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Puul’s,  during 
the  fire,  gave  occasion  for  the  foundation  of  the  present 
magnificent  cathedral,  which  was  designed  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  scheme  of  the  king  to  force  the  Catholic  religion 
upon  the  nation,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  which  his 


agents  practised  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  spread 
a  gloom  over  the  country,  and  inclined  ihe  people  to 
take  alarm  at  every  symptom  of  danger.  This  dispo¬ 


sition  was  increased  by  the  success  of  the  tyrannical 
and  bigoted  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  who  had  just  ob¬ 
tained  a  great  advantage  over  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  which  secured  him  an  augmentation  of 
power  very  dangerous  to  the  neighboring  kingdoms. 
In  this  state  of  mind,  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  a 
story  of  a  Popish  Plot.  An  impostor,  named  Tiln< 
Oates ,  invented  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jesuit- 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
murder  of  the  king.  The  remembrance  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot  caused  the  whole  of  this  wild  story  to  lie 
believed,  and  the  nation  went  mad  with  terror  nnd  ex¬ 
citement.  'Many  persons  were  brought  to  trial,  anti 
executed,  as  parties  to  the  imaginary  plot,  nnd  the 
belief  in  its  existence  continued  for  several  years. 
Another  afTair  that  led  to  tragical  consequences  was 
called  the  Ryrliousc  Plot.  The  despotic  character  of 
Charles’s  government  caused  a  number  of  persons  to 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  means 
could  be  applied  to  resist  the  progress  of  arbitrary 
power.  Lords  Russell  and  Shaftesbury,  nnd  Algernon 
Sidney,  were  among  them.  Their  meetings  were  held 
at  a  country  scat  called  the  Ryehouse.  Some  of  the 
inferior  members  of  this  confederacy  entertained  u 
design  of  putting  the  king  to  death ;  but  the  leaders 
had  no  such  intention.  The  plot  was  discovered 
Sidney  and  Russell  were  tried  for  conspiracy;  and. 
though  no  legal  evidence  was  found  against  them,  the) 
were  condemned  nnd  executed,  A.  D.  1683. 

James  77.,  the  brother  of  Charles,  succeeded  him  it 
1685.  He  was  known  to  be  a  Catholic,  nnd  was 
therefore  unpopular.  But,  as  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  established  religion  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  permitted  quietly  to  ascend  the 
throne.  But  he  was  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and 
faithless.  No  sooner  had  he  found  himself  firmly 
established  in  authority,  than  he  began  to  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  render  his  power  despotic,  to  overturn  the 
national  religion,  and  substitute  the  Catholic  in  its 
place.  But  the  attachment  of  the  English  people  to 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  reformation  was  so 
strong,  that  James  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Charles  II.,  a  weak-minded  but  vain  and  ambitious 
man,  attempted  to  enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne 
by  pretending  a  secret  marriage  between  his  mo'her 
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and  Charles.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  design  by 
rtiany  disaffected  persons,  and,  in  concert  with  the  earl 
of  Argyle,  projected  an  invasion  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Argyle  began  the  enterprise  by  landing,  with  a 
small  force,  in  Scotland  ;  but  he  soon  found  the  coun¬ 
try  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he  had  believed.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way 
into  the  disaffected  part  of  the  western  counties ;  but 
his  followers  gradually  abandoned  him.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  perished 
upon  the  scaffold.  In  the  mean  time,  Monmouth  had 
landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of 
attachment  shown  him  by  the  people,  he  ventured  to 
attack  the  royal  army  at  Sedgmoor.  But  the  coward¬ 
ice  of  Lord  Grey,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  and 
the  incapacity  of  Monmouth  himself,  proved  ’fatal  to 
the  insurgents.  They  were  routed  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  Monmouth,  after  fleeing  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  wandering  about  the  country  for  several 
days  in  great  distress,  was  taken  prisoner.  James, 
with  the  most  unfeeling  brutality,  induced  his  unhappy 
nephew  to  degrade  himself  by  an  abject  supplication  for 
life,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  on  the  scaffold. 

The  cruelties  exercised  on  all  persons  suspected  of 
sharing  in  this  insurrection,  by  the  inhuman  Colonel 
Kirke,  and  the  still  more  infamous  Judge  Jeffries,  were 
of  the  most  shocking  description.  They  spread  a 
general  consternation  throughout  the  western  counties, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  excited  a  secret  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  tyrannical  king.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
with  which  he  had  suppressed  this  rebellion,  James 
began  to  display  his  design  of  overturning  the  Prot¬ 
estant  religion,  in  the  most  undisguised  manner.  The 
laws  of  the  kingdom  were  set  at  defiance,  and  every 
despotic  measure  was  practised  which  could  assist  in 
promoting  the  king’s  grand  object.  The  independent 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  expelling  him  from  the  throne,  and  placing 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  the  stadtholder  or  president  of  the  republic  of 
Holland.  He  was  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  had 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  ;  he  command¬ 
ed  a  respectable  influence  on  the*  continent,  and  the 
main  object  of  his  policy  was  to  build  up  a  barrier 
against  the  dangerous  power  and  encroachments  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

The  conspiracy  embraced  a  large  number  of  the 
most  respectable  noblemen  and  men  of  influence  in 
England.  William  readily  entered  into  the  design. 
He  raised  a  large  military  and  naval  force  in  Holland, 
and  landed  in  the  west  of  England  in  November,  1688. 
At  first,  he  was  joined  by  so  few  partisans,  that  he 
began  to  think  of  returning;  but  the  delay  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  taking  his  part  was  owing  to  the  terror  which 
the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  Kirke  and  Jeffries  had 
produced  in  that  quarter.  In  a  few  days,  the  nobles 
and  leading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him  from  all 
quarters.  The  adherents  and  favorites  of  James 
abandoned  him  one  by  one,  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
inarched  unobstructed  to  London.  James,  finding 
himself  utterly  deserted,  escaped  to  France,  flinging  the 
great  seal  of  England  into  the  Thames  ns  he  crossed 
the  river  in  his  flight. 

William  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  England  by 
this  revolution.  His  reign  is  commonly  called  the  reign 
of  “  William  and  Mary,”  and  the  crown  was  settled 
by  parliament  on  the  king  and  queen  jointly;  but  the 
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queen  had  no  share  in  the  government.  Before  the 
coronation,  William  was  required  to  sign  an  act  called 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  was  designed  to  secure  the 
people  from  any  more  such  encroachments  on  theii 
liberty  as  had  been  made  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
Stuart  line.  By  the  conditions  of  this  bill,  no  taxes 
were  in  future  to  be  levied,  nor  money  raised  in  any 
way,  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Elections 
were  to  be  free.  The  king  was  not  to  have  the  power 
of  altering  or  suspending  laws.  The  cruel  punishments 
which  had  disgraced  the  preceding  reigns  —  such  as 
the  use  of  instruments  of  torture,  cutting  off  ears, 
noses,  &c.  —  were  to  be  abolished,  parliament  was 
to  meet  more  frequently,  &c.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  measures  which  immediately  followed  it,  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  secured,  toleration  in  religion 
established,  and  the  popular  rights  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation.  In  the  possession  of  these  free  institutions, 
the  English  nation  acquired  a  far  greater  respect  and 
influence  among  the  continental  powers  than  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed.  William’s  connection  with  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  efforts  of  James  to  regain  his  throne 
led  to  wars  with  France,  which  resulted  in  the  increase 
of  the  naval  power  of  England,  as  well  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  funded  national  debt,  which  has  since  been 
constantly  increasing.  The  Bank  of  England  was 
established  in  1694. 


Anne. 


Anne ,  the  second  daughter  of  James,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  William,  in  1702.  She 
was  married  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  was 
a  very  stupid  man,  and  had  no  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  which  arose 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  for  some  time  divided 
the  whole  nation.  The  Whigs  had  favored  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  caused  the  revolution  of  1688.  Their 
main  policy  was  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  crown. 
The  Tories  were  for  enlarging  it.  These  character¬ 
istics  have  continued  to  the  present  day  ;  though  the 
I  Whigs  have  been,  at  times,  the  government  party,  and 
I  the  Tories  in  opposition. 
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Europe  was  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  wars  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Louis  XI\  .  attempted 
to  secure  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  own  family.  'I  he 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians  entered  into  an  alliance 
to  check  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French  monarch, 
i’he  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded  the  English 
armies,  and  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  that 
age.  He  gained  many  victories  over  the  French  in 
Germany,  among  which  those  of  Blenheim  and  Ramil- 
lies  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  continental  wars 
were  highly  expensive  to  England,  but  were  very  little 
profitable  to  the  nation.  The  only  conquest  of  per¬ 
manent  importance,  in  this  reign,  was  that  of  Gibraltar, 
w  hich  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1701,  and  Ikis 
,  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Fhe  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
I  land  was  accomplished  in  1707.  The  two  nations 
,  received  equal  rights  and  liberties;  the  Scotch  parlia- 
i  merit  was  abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
j  as  it  was  now  called,  was  represented  in  a  single  par¬ 
liament,  sitting  at  London.  The  reign  of  Queen 
j  An  he  was  the  age  of  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Gay,  and 
|  manv  other  eminent  w  riters. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXIV. 

A.  D.  1714  to  1760. 

Accession  of  George  I.  —  Rebellion  of  1715  — 
South  Sea  Bubble  —  Administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  —  Accession  of  George  II.  — 
War  with  Spain  —  Disasters  in  South  A ?n er¬ 
ica  —  Anson's  Voyage  —  Rebellion  of  1745  — 
Battle  of  Culloden  —  Peace  of  Aix-la-C ha- 
pelle — The  Seven  Years'  War  —  Chatham's 
Administration —  The  New  Style. 

George  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  a  German  elec¬ 
toral  prince,  became 
king  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  title  of  George 
I.,  on  the  death  of  Anne, 
in  1714.  This  succes¬ 
sion  had  been  previously 
arranged  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament,  in  order  to  an¬ 
nul  the  claims  of  the 
exiled  family  of  Stuart, 
who  continually  urged 
their  pretensions ;  it  is 
commonly  styled  the 
Hanoverian  succession, 
from  the  principality  of  Hanover,  of  which  George 
was  the  sovereign.  A  change  of  parties  was  caused 
by  this  reign.  The  Whigs,  who  had  been  in  opposition, 
now  became  the  court  party.  They  used  their  power 
to  crush  their  political  adversaries,  and,  by  impcach- 
inen's  for  high  treason,  drove  the  chief  members  of 
Queen  Anne’s  ministry  into  exile.  The  Jacobites, 
is  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  were  called,  seized  this 
•oporunitv  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Scotland.  They 
oi-k  up  anns  in  1715;  but  this  attempt  was  speedily 
suppressed. 

Tlrs  reign  is  distinguished,  in  a  singular  manner, 
for  'he  financial  scheme  called  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
\.  D.  1720.  It  was  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount,  and 
its  main  features  were  copied  from  Law’s  famous 


Mississippi  scheme  at  Paris.  The  South  Sea  Company 
was  originally  formed  for  trading  to  the  Pacific  Oceaiff 
Blount  proposed  that  its  business  should  be  enlarged  , 
bv  combining  the  public  stocks  with  its  other  dealings. 
The  company,  by  assuming  nil  the  government  secu¬ 
rities,  were  to  become  the  sole  creditors  of  the  nation  —  i 
an  arrangement  which  was  expected  to  give  tin  mi 
great  advantages  in  the  transaction  of  business.  |; 
does  not  appear  that  the  people  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  the  operations  by  w  hich  the  concerns  of  ti  e 
company  were  to  be  rendered  so  profitable  ;  but  the 
project  met  w  ith  immediate  success,  from  its  novelty,  j 
and  the  imposing  representations  that  were  made  of  it.  ! 
The  holders  of  public  stock  willingly  assented  to  the  I 
proposal  of  exchanging  it  for  shares  in  the  South  Sen 
Company.  The  shares  immediately  rose  in  price,  and 
people  rtm  wild  in  stock  speculation.  Partly  from  the 
general  credulity,  and  partly  from  dishonest  acts  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  contrivers  of  the  project,  it  was  believed 
that  South  Sea  stock  would  pay  a  dividend  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  par  value.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
price  rose  to  ten  times  the  original  cost.  Change 
Alley,  in  London,  was  crowded  from  morning  to  night 
with  a  motley  and  tumultuous  throng,  in  which  ladies, 
noblemen,  and  the  lowest  of  the  populucc,  were  min¬ 
gled  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  every  thing  but  money 
making.  Prodigious  fortunes  were  made  by  stock 
jobbing,  and  other  extravagant  speculations  were 
started,  which,  for  a  short  time,  had  a  similar  success 
This  state  of  things,  however,  could  not  continue  loug. 
Suspicions  began  to  be  excited  that  the  affairs  of  tl 
South  Sea  Company  were  unsound.  Some  cautions 
holders  of  stock  sold  out.  A  panic  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  was  discovered  to 
be  altogether  imaginary.  The  price  fell  us  rapidly  as 
it  had  risen.  Thousands  of  persons  who  were  rolling 
in  wealth  found  themselves  suddenly  reduced  to  lieg- 
gary,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  would  have  ensued, 
but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  parliament.  Pun¬ 
ishment  was  inflicted  on  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
fraud,  among  whom  were  many  individuals  of  rank 
and  station. 

During  this  reign,  England  was  engnged  in  no  for¬ 
eign  wars  of  any  consequence.  Sir  Robert  Wulpo  o 
was  prime  minister.  He  was  a  corrupt  politician,  but 
he  rendered  a  service  to  the  nation  by  preserving 
peace.  George  I.  never  became  [>opulur  with  the 
English,  and  never  felt  at  home  among  them,  lb- 
died  in  1727. 

George  II.,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  also  a 
German  by  birth.  'I’he  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
passed  in  tranquillity,  and  the  country  prospered  b\  « 
constantly  increasing  trade  with  foreign  nations.  Wal¬ 
pole  remained  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  pre¬ 
served  peace  till  1739,  when  the  troubles  which  -  v. 
out  of  the  English  trade  w  ith  America  brought  <  i  a 
war  with  Spam.  Fleets  were  sent  out  to  attack  the 
Spanish  American  colonics.  Admiral  Vernon  cap' med 
Porto  Bello,  and  Lord  Anson  sailed  round  Cape  Horn, 
to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Pucific.  Tit* 
enterprises  of  the  English,  however,  all  resulted  disas- 
trously.  Vernon  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Car- 
thagena,  and  a  large  armament,  designed  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Spanish  Main,  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men.  Anson  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  only  half  his  squadron  round  Cape 
Horn.  In  the  Pacific,  he  met  with  great  losses,  and 
at  length,  only  one  ship  remained  of  all  his  fleet.  U  r|i 
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this,  however,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  prize 
of  a  rich  Spanish  galleon,  which  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  The 
English  made  no  further  attempts  upon  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  \\  alpole  was  compelled  to  resign  office  in  1739. 


Dr.  Johnson. 


This  period  is  distinguished  by  some  of  the  brightest 
names  in  English  literature  and  science  —  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Fielding, 
Richardson,  Gray,  &c.  Literature,  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  depended  for  support  chiefly  upon  the  countenance 
of  men  of  rank,  now  began  to  acquire  a  popular  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  patronage  of  a  much  more  numerous 
class  of  readers.  The  profession  of  an  author  also 
began  to  be  profitable.  An  able  writer  could  live  by 
his  own  labor,  and  found  himself  released  from  that 
servility  to  the  great  which  forms  so  strong  a  charac¬ 
teristic  in  the  dedications  and  flatteries  of  preceding 
writers. 

The  new  ministry  entered  into  the  war  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  succession  in  support  of  the  empress  queen  of 
Hungary,  Maria  Theresa.  They  augmented  the  army, 
sent  large  bodies  of  troops  into  the  Netherlands  against 
the  French,  and  granted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Austrians.  George  II.  fought  in 
person  at  the  battle  of  Dcttingen,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated,  in  1743;  but  his  incapacity  rendered 
this  victory  of  no  profit  to  the  English  or  their  allies. 
The  policy  of  the  ministry,  in  supporting  the  conti¬ 
nental  connections  of  Great  Britain,  led  to  new  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  an  alarming  increase  of  the  national 
debt. 

While  the  king  was  upon  the  continent,  in  1745,  a 
|  rebellion  in  favor  of  the  Stuart  family  was  projected 
in  Scotland.  Charles  Stuart,  the  pretender,  having 
been  encouraged  in  this  design  by  the  king  of  France, 
Louis  XV.,  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  small  French 
force,  and  set  up  his  standard.  He  was  joined  by  a 
considerable  party  of  Highlanders,  who  supported  his 
cause  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  descended  from  the 
Highlands,  and  made  himself  master  of  Edinburgh. 
Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  the  English  forces  in 
Scotland,  marched  against  the  rebels,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Preston  Pans,  in  which  the  English  were 
completely  routed.  Had  the  pretender  acted  with 
decision  and  energy,  it  is  supposed  he  might  have 
marched  to  London,  and  seized  the  government.  But 
he  wasted  his  time  in  idle  pageantry  in  Edinburgh, 
which  gave  the  English  ministry  time  to  send  to 
Flanders  for  troops.  The  pretender  at  length  took  the 


field,  invaded  England,  and  advanced  to  Derby.  The 
English  force  had  now  collected  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Scotland. 
After  various  movements,  the  English  army,  under  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  encountered  the  insurgents  at 
Culloden.  The  latter  were  defeated,  and  the  victors 
gave  no  quarter,  putting  the  Highlanders  to  death  in 
cold  blood.  These  cruelties  were  continued  for  many 
weeks.  The  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  men  were  hunted  like 
wild  beasts  on  the  mountains  ;  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  driven  from  their  burned  huts,  perished  by 
thousands  on  the  barren  heaths.  During  five  months, 
the  pretender  remained  concealed  in  the  Highlands,  and 
among  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  reward 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  his  head,  and 
more  than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret. 
At  length,  after  suffering  incredible  hardships,  he 
escaped  to  France.  The  vengeance  of  the  government 
fell  heavily  on  his  adherents,  and  numbers  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  were  tried  and  executed.  Their  heads  were  placed 
over  Temple  Bar,  in  London,  where  they  remained 
for  many  years. 

The  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  But 
Great  Britain  and  France  soon  became  involved  again 
in  hostilities,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
colonies  in  North  America.  This  war,  which  begai 
in  America  in  1754,  extended  to  Europe,  and  is  knowr 
in  the  history  of  that  country  as  the  Seven  Years'  War 
In  1756,  a  general  panic  spread  throughout  England 
on  the  prospect  of  an  invasion  from  France.  Hano¬ 
verian  and  Hessian  troops  were  hired  to  defend  the 
country.  The  French  captured  Minorca  from  the 
English;  and  Admiral  Byng,  who  commanded  the 
English  squadron  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
having  displayed  a  want  of  courage  in  engaging  the 
French  fleet,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and 
shot. 

The  wars  carried  on  by  the  English  in  America  and 
India  during  this  period,  were  attended  with  very  im¬ 
portant  results;  but  the  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
histories  of  those  countries.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
here,  that  Clive  established  the  British  power  in  India, 
and  Wolfe  conquered  Canada  from  the  French.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Mr.  I’itt, 
afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
British  ministry,  and  by  his  great  abilities  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  British  arms.  In  this 
reign,  the  New  Style  was  introduced  into  England, 
greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  ignorant  people, 
who  complained  that  they  had  been  cheated  of  eleven 
days  by  it.  A  member  of  parliament  lost  his  election 
in  consequence  of  having  voted  for  the  New  Style. 

During  this  reign,  turnpikes  were  first  established  in 
England,  and  the  roads  in  general,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  a  most  imperfect  and  neglected  state, 
were  systematically  improved.  Music  became  a  fash¬ 
ionable  study,  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Handel, 
who  resided  fifty  years  in  England.  Internal  improve¬ 
ments  of  many  sorts  were  introduced,  and,  among 
others,  that  of  internal  navigation  by  means  of  canals, 
which  has  since  been  carried  to  a  prodigious  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  with  most  signal  advantage  to  trude  and 
industry.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  old  gates  of 
London  were  pulled  down,  and  that  city  was  united  to 
Westminster.  The  society  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  was  instituted  under  George  II. 
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lions  sterling ;  but  the  loans  required  for  the  war  were 
generally  raised  in  Kngland.  Thus  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  government  became  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  the  people,  nnd  the  incrense  pf  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  more  closely  united  the  rulers  nnd  the  ruled  I 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest.  This  altered  state 
of  things  scarcely  excited  notice,  though  it  has  been 
the  chief  source  of  the  permanence  nnd  stability  dis¬ 
played  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  while 
revolutionary  movements  threatened  to  subvert  nil  the 
other  dynasties  of  Europe. 

Early  in  this  reign,  the  church  of  England  saw  the 


George  III.  became  king  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  in  1760.  The  war  on  the 
continent  continued  but  three  years  after  his  accession, 
being  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  February  10, 
1763.  The  result  of  the  seven  years’  war  was,  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  assumed  the  first  rank  among  the 
European  powers.  France  lost  her  political  preemi¬ 
nence,  and  England  abandoned  her  influence  in  the 
European  system,  maintaining  an  intimate  relation 
only  with  Portugal  and  Holland.  By  the  war  in  the 
colonies,  England  obtained  a  complete  maritime  su¬ 
premacy.  She  monopolized  the  commerce  of  North 
America  and  Hindostan,  and  gained  a  decided  supe¬ 
riority  in  the  West  India  trade. 

During  the  seven  years’  war,  a  question  arose  which 
led  to  very  important  discussions.  France,  unable  to 
maintain  a  commercial  intercourse  with  her  colonies, 
opened  the  trade  to  neutral  powers.  England  de¬ 
clared  this  traffic  illegal,  nnd  relying  on  her  naval  su¬ 
periority,  seized  neutral  vessels  nnd  neutral  property 
bound  to  hostile  ports.  The  return  of  peace  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but  it  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  angry  controversy  in  every  future  war.  This 
question  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulties  which 
produced  the  rupture  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1812. 

The  wars  of  George  II.  and  of  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  led  to  another  consequence,  by 
no  means  foreseen  at  the  time.  The  internal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  improved  rapidly  by  the  extension 
■>f  the  funding  system.  The  national  debt  was  in¬ 
censed  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  nnd  forty-five  mil- 
-  - 
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beginning  of  a  new  sect  within  its  domain,  which,  by 
slow  degrees,  attained  to  great  nnd  permanent  impor¬ 
tance,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  countries 
This  was  the  sect  of  Methodists,  founded  by  John 
Wesley,  a  preacher  of  learning  and  piety,  eduented 
in  the  church  of  England,  but  who  left  that*  commun¬ 
ion  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  n  religious  reform 
He  was  aided  in  this  effort  by  George  Whitefield, 
who  exhibited  extraordinary  eloquence  ns  a  popular 
preacher.  Both  Wesley  nnd  Whitefield  visited  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  prosecution  of  their  great  object,  and  the 
sect  of  Methodists,  by  their  exertions,  became  wide¬ 
ly  nnd  firmly  established  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

A  spirit  of  faction  now  began  to  trouble  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Great  Britain.  While  there  was  any  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  Bruns- 
wick  dynasty  was  necessarily  thrown  for  support  on 
the  Whigs;  for  the  Tories  were,  from  principle,  much 
disposed  to  favor  the  claims  of  the  exiled  family.  But 
when  all  fears  of  the  pretender  had  disappeared,  the 
Tories  obtained  the  royal  favor.  Personal  friendship 
induced  George  III.  to  place  the  earl  of  Bute  at  tl»e 
head  of  his  cabinet.  His  influence  excited  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  long  monopolized  the 
favor  of  the  king  and  the  nation.  The  new  minister 
took  advantage  of  his  influence  over  the  king  to  pro¬ 
cure  places  and  pensions  for  a  great  many  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  Scotch,  nnd  especially  for  his  own  rela¬ 
tions  ;  in  consequence  of  w  hich  he  became  so  unpop¬ 
ular  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him.  It 
was  believed,  however,  that  he  privately  retained  his 
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influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  thus  no  small  portion  of 
(  his  unpopularity  was  inherited  by  his  successors. 

The  ministry  attempted  to  tax  the  American  colo- 
i  nies ;  and  by  persevering  in  this  attempt,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Americans,  brought  on  the  war 
which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  United 
Slates.  This  war  began  in  1775.  The  history  of  it 
will  be  given  in  that  part  of  our  work  relating  to 
America.  France,  Spaih,  and  Holland  also  became 
involved  in  the  contest ;  but  England  had  no  armies 
employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  transac¬ 
tions  in  India  have  already  been  described.  Lord 
North  wtis  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  war.  In  1780,  London  was  disturbed  by  dread¬ 
ful  riots,  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics.  The  populace,  excited  by  Lord 
George  Gordon,  a  half-crazy  person,  committed -every 
sort  of  outrage  under  the  cry  of  “  No  Popery.”  For 
several  days,  London  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
he  mob.  Some  Catholic  chapels  were  burned,  and 
many  private  houses  destroyed.  Religion,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  pretext  for  the  commission 
jf  these  outrages;  the  rioters  being  generally  incited 
>y  a  desire  for  plunder  and  wanton  mischief.  Tran¬ 
quillity  was  restored  by  the  interference  of  the 
roops. 

Lord  North,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
American  war  any  longer,  resigned  his  office.  The 
marquis  of  Rockingham  took  his  place,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  were  opened  with  the  Americans.  Peace  was 
•nade  with  them,  and  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
lies  acknowledged  in  1782.  A  general  peace  was 
concluded  in  the  following  year. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  during  this 
reign,  were  far  surpassed  in  importance  by  the  foreign 
transactions  in  which  the  nation  became  engaged. 
Great  Britain,  like  every  other  part  of  Europe,  par¬ 
took  in  the  general  agitation  caused  by  the  French 
revolution.  War  broke  out  between  England  and 
France  in  1793,  and  lasted  with  but  slight  interrup¬ 
tions  till  1815.  During  this  period,  the  prime  minis¬ 
ters  of  Great  Britain  were  Messrs.  Pitt,  Fox,  Adding¬ 
ton,  Grey,  Perceval,  and  Lord  Liverpool.  The  mil¬ 
itary  transactions  on  the  continent  have  been  detailed 
elsewhere.  In  carrying  on  this  war,  it  was  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  the  British  cabinet  to  check,  first  the 
spirit  of  French  republicanism,  and  next  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Napoleon.  They  regarded  the  contest  as 
a  struggle  for  national  existence ;  and  their  exertions 
to  maintain  it  were  indeed  stupendous.  Immense 
sums  of  money  were  raised,  by  loans  and  taxation,  for 
the  support  of  British  armies  upon  the  continent.  The 
British  naval  force  was  spread  over  the  whole  ocean, 
and  gained  many  brilliant  victories  under  Nelson  and 
other  able  commanders.  The  French  commerce  was 
annihilated,  and  their  ships  of  war  were  compelled 
to  keep  in  port.  The  British  made  a  most  lawless  use 
of  their  naval  superiority,  treating  the  weaker  powers 
with  great  haughtiness  and  insolence,  and  violating 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations  without  scruple. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  scientific  discovery  which  has  proved  of 
more  benefit  to  the  human  race  than  a  thousand  vic¬ 
tories.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  that  Dr. 
Jenner  made  his  experiment  of  inoculating  the  kine 
pock,  which  proved  this  to  be  a  preventive  of  the  small 
pox.  For  this  great  discovery,  the  British  parliament 
made  him  a  grant  of  thirty  tliousand  pounds.  The 
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anniversary  of  the  14th  of  May  is  now  commemorated 
by  a  yearly  festival  at  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

A  prospect  of  a  general  pacification  presented  itsell 
in  1802.  The  people  of  England  seemed  to  be  wea¬ 
ried  and  exhausted  by  the  war.  The  national  debt 
had  increased  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  million.-, 
sterling.  Monetary  affairs  were  so  embarrassed  that  tl  <• 
Bank  of  England  had  been  under  a  stoppage  of  specie 
since  1797.  An  enormous  weight  of  taxation  had  <  p- 
pressed  all  classes  of  people,  and  a  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions  added  to  the  universal  distress.  The  ministry 
had  undertaken  and  pursued  the  war  with  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne 
of  France  ;  but  this  result  was  now  apparently  at  a 
greater  distanoe  than  ever.  The  desire  for  peace  over¬ 
came  every  other  consideration,  and  a  treaty  with  the 
French  republic  was  signed  at  Amiens,  on  the  25;h 
of  March,  1802.  The  British,  however,  refused  to 
give  up  Malta,  which  they  had  agreed  to  do  by  the 
treaty.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  May,  1803. 
The  British  maintained  their  supremacy  at  sea,  and 
defeated  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  at  Trafalgar, 
in  1805. 

During  the  stormy  period  of  national  politics  which 
ensued  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  British  ministry  was  entirely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  whose 
administrative  talents  and  eloquence  had  been  power¬ 
fully  exhibited  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  George  III.  Mr. 
Pitt’s  administration  embraced  u  most  eventful  and  ! 
important  period,  in  the  course  of  which  the  relations 
of  parties  were  altogether  changed,  and  Europe  was 
suddenlv  plunged  into  the  most  extensive  and  bloody 
war  which  it  had  ever  known.  Pitt  was  the  soul  of  the 
confederacies  that  were  formed  among  the  monarchies 
of  Europe,  to  resist  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  France  ; 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  last  coalition,  by  the  battle  ol 
Austerlitz,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  him  a  degree 
of  chagrin  and  mortification  which  led  to  his  death  a 
few  months  afterward,  January  23,  1806. 

The  family  of  this  famous  statesman  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  talent,  and  also  for  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  eccentricity.  In  this  connection  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Pitt.  She 
left  England  immediately  afler  his  death,  and  travelled 
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ticu.ariy  with  the  Arab  sheiks  of  the  desert.  She  died 
here  in  the  year  18.19,  an  object  of  admiration  to 
the  Hast,  and  of  astonishment  to  Europe. 

On  the  continent,  the  arms  of  Napoleon  prevailed 
over  all  enemies.  Ilis  seizure  of  the  throne  of  Spain 
induced  the  English  to  send  armies  into  that  country, 
which  at  first  met  with  great  losses  and  defen's. 
Under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  how¬ 
ever,  they  encountered  the  French  with  success,  nuc 
finally  wrested  both  Spain  and  Portugal  from  the  grasp 
of  Napoleon.  Great  Britain  entered  with  ardor  in  < 
the  struggle  which  was  made  to  check  his  gigan  «•  j 
power  on  the  continent,  and  the  influence  of  her  I 
mighty  wealth  and  energetic  spirit  was  every  when 
felt.  These  exertions,  and  the  disastrous  cnmpui_. 
of  the  French  in  Russia  in  1812,  led  to  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  English  and  their  allies.  The  cupliui 
of  Paris,  and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  181-1.  v.  <  u 
followed  by  a  general  pence  in  Europe  the  same  \< ■: • 
The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  May,  ]V:.‘ 
renewed  the  war  with  France;  hut  the  grand  dn  n 
was  finished  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  June  o'  : I  < 
same  year,  as  has  been  already  related  in  the  I.  - 
of  France.  A  war  with  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  begun  in  1812,  was  closed  by  a  treaty  in  tin 
spring  of  1815,  leaving  Great  Britain  once  more  a1 
peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  commencement  of  steam  navigation  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  dated  at  about  1811,  w  hen  a  steamboat 
was  launched  upon  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  four  years 
after  Fulton  had  made  his  successful  experiment  upon 
the  Hudson.  The  slave-trade  was  nbolished  by  act 
of  parliament,  in  1807,  after  having  been  a  subject  of 
earnest  debate  in  that  body  for  twenty  years.  Wilber 
force,  Granville  Sharpe,  and  other  philanthropists, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  persevering  labors  in 
accomplishing  this  great  end. 
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A.  D.  18X5  to  1840. 

Distress  and .  Disturbances  in  /•Jutland — Ac¬ 
cession  of  George  IV. —  Troubles  occasioned 
by  the  Queen  —  Acressioti  of  William  I  V.  — 
Reform  Hill —  Accession  of  Quern  Victoria 
—  Foreign  Wars  —  Famine  in  Ireland  — 
The  Chartists —  Rebellion  of  Smith  O'Brien. 
The  transition  from  war  to  peace  caused  so  com¬ 
plete  a  change  in  ull  commercial  transactions,  that 
credit  was  shaken,  trade  injured,  manufactures  checked,  [ 
and  thousands  of  laborers  nnd  tradesmen  were  thrown  ' 
out  of  employment.  These  evils  were  more  sensibly  i 
felt  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  nnd  led  to  I 
many  serious  riots  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  and  | 
ularming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  metropolis, 
where  meetings  were  held  which  threatened  to  leud  to 
revolution.  The  government  adopted  very  severe 
measures,  but  the  public  tranquillity  was  not  restored 
till  the  commercial  crisis  had  passed.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  cessation  of  the  disturlmnces,  the  people 
remnined  wretched  nnd  discontented,  and  the  discon* 
tinunnee  of  the  war  hardly  relieved  them  from  nnv 
burden  of  taxation.  The  national  debt  had  increased 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  hundred  millions  ster¬ 
ling;  the  interest  of  which  remuined  to  be  paid  yeatly. 


I -ml)  lletftrr  Stanhope. 

[  Inrge  caravan,  and  traversed  every  part  of  that  country. 
At  Palmyra,  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  thousand,  assembled  round  her  tent ;  nnd, 
charmed  with  her  beauty  and  grace,  nnd  the  splendor 
of  her  retinue,  proclaimed  her  queen  of  Palmyra. 
Alter  leading  a  wandering  life  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  she  settled  in  an  almost  inaccessible  solitude 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  not  fur  from  ancient 
j  Sidon.  Here  she  built  a  cas  le,  constructed  a  bcauti- 
,  ful  garden  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  nnd  lived  many  | 
years  in  a  stylo  of  Eastern  splendor,  surrounded  by  n 
concourse  ol  Arab  urtd  European  guards  nnd  dingo* 
mans,  nnd  a  numerous  retinue  bf  females  and  black 
slaves.  She  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  web 
the  government  of  < ’-.nstaminople,  the  pacha  of  Syria, 
the  emir  Beschir,  flu-  so  vert  gn  of  Is-'miii  •  a  • 


over  a  great  pnrt  of  Europe.  loung,  beautiful  and  I 
wealthy,  she  was  courted  every  where  with  all  the 
eagerness  which  rank,  fortune,  and  female  charms  | 
could  inspire;  but  she  rejected  every  offer,  either  from 
d  sappointed  affections,  or  a  romantic  love  of  adven¬ 
ture.  After  passing  seven  years  at  Constantinople, 
she  embarked  for  Syria  in  a  vessel  laden  with  a  exeat 
part  of  her  wealth,  and  jewels  of  high  value.  The 
v*s«d  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Cara- 
mia  a,  and  its  treasures  were  buried  in  the  waves, 
l-.'ly  Stanhope  was  saved  upon  u  desolate  island.  She  [ 
'irned  to  England,  and  sailed  again  for  Svria  with 
hi-  n  ui  linderof  her  fortune.  She  landed  in  that  coun- 
'!  'rv.  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language, 
m  l  associated  with  all  persons  who  were  likely  to 
;  ass  st  her  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  Druses,  Maronites,  1 
'  and  o’ her  inhabitants  of  Syria.  She  then  organized  a  ; 
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The  heavy  taxes,  and  the  stagnation  of  trade,  pressed 
with  destructive  weight  on  the  commercial  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  classes. 

George  III.  died  January  29,  1820,  after  a  reign 
of  sixty  years  —  the  longest  and  most  eventful  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  For  many  years  previous  to  his  death, 
he  hail  been  deprived  of  his  reason  :  during  which 
time  the  government  had  been  exercised  bv  his  son, 
as  prince  regent,  lie  now  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  title  of  George  IV.  lie  had  been  for  some  years 
separated  from  his  wife,  who,  on  the  accession  of  her 
husband,  returned  to  England  to  claim  the  privileges 
of  her  rank.  The  king,  whose  hatred  of  his  spouse 

was  intense,  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  her  to  any  share  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the 
coronation.  Great  'excite¬ 
ment  was  caused  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  this  proceeding. 
The  people,  believing  the 
queen  had  been  unfairly 
fmm  treated  by  her  husband, 

sic  bw  adopted  her  cuu<k.  The 

.  ministry,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  ihn  king,  caused 
j  her  to  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  house  of  lords, 
for  scandalous  and  criminal 
misconduct.  Brougham 
and  Denman,  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  English  bar,  pleaded  her  cause;  and 
the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  was  so  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  against  the  measure,  that  it  was  abandoned. 
I'he  queen  died  shortly  afterward,  A.  I).  1821.  Lord 
Liverpool  retired  from  the  office  of  prime  minister  in 
•827,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  died 
after  an  administration  of  about  three  months.  Lord 
Goderich  took  his  place  fora  short  time,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  only  other 
-vent  of  importance,  in  this  reign,  was  the  admission 
of  the  Catholics  to  sit  in  parliament.  George  IV.  died 
die  next  year,  June  2fi,  18110. 

William  IV .,  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne, 
ne  month  after  this  event,  the  revolution  of  July  took 
>ce  at  Paris.  Its  effect  in  England  was  very  power¬ 


ful. 


The  riots  and  rick-burnings  in  the  rural  districts  queen 


had  for  many  years  given  signs  of  popular  discontent 
while  the  general  clamor  for  parliamentary  reform 
had  grown  stronger  from  day  to  day.  The  popula. 
cause  in  England  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
overthrow  of  Charles  X.  in  France  ;  and  the  Tory  min¬ 
istry,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  at  the  close  of  the  year  18.‘10.  A 
Whig  cabinet,  with  Earl  Grey  at  the  head,  took  their 
place.  One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  reform 
of  parliament,  by  disfranchising  the  boroughs  which 
elected  members  without  any  adequate  constituency, 
called  rotten  boroughs, 
and  granting  members 
to  the  large  cities  which 
had  hitherto  been  with¬ 
out  representation.  Af¬ 
ter  a  violent  opposition 
from  the  advocates  of 
the  old  system,  the  re¬ 
form  bill  was  passed  in 
June,  1832.  This  was 
the  most  important 
change  which  had  been 
made  in  the  form  of  the 
British  government  for 
many  years.  Apprehen¬ 
sions  were  entertained 
by  the  enemies  of  the 
measure,  that  it  would  owning, 

lead  to  the  overthrow  of  monarchical  institutions  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  such  views  have  by  no  means  been  verified 
by  its  operation.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  supporters 
of  the  reform  bill,  who  expected  great  and  immedi¬ 
ate  benefits  from  it,  have  in  like  manner  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  form  of  the  legislative  body  has  been 
somewhat  changed,  but  its  spirit  remains  the  same. 

William  IV.  died  June  20,  1837.  His  reign  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  only  out  in  all  British 
history  in  which  there  was  no  foreign  war  and  no  ex¬ 
ecution  for  high  treason.  lie  was  succeeded  by  the 
reigning  sovereign,  Queen  Victoria,  who  w  as  married 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1810,  to  Prince  Albert  ot 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  a  German.  The  administration 
of  the  government,  however,  remains  solely  with  the 
During  her  reign,  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in 


Kings  of  England. 


Britons. 

IMe  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

41  >.  Vortigcru. 

414.  Vortimcr. 

4 61.  Ambrose. 

Saxon  Heptarchy. 

4  >1.  Hengist  in  Kent. 

4  U.  Rita  in  Sussex. 

■’» !  €>.  Ct-rdic  in  Wei  sex 
527.  Erchenwin  in  Essex. 

117.  Ida  in  Northumberland. 

17  >.  Olfa  in  East  Anglia. 

182  Cridda  in  Mercia. 

017  llodoald  in  East  Anglia. 
<424.  Edwin  in  Northumberland, 
did.  Oswyn  in  several  kingdoms, 
fill.  Ceadwalla  in  Sussex  and 
Wessex. 

<•88  Ina  in  Wessex. 

7IV7.  Ethelbald  in  Mercia. 

717-  “  in  East  Anglia 

and  Mercia.  End  of  the 
Heptarchy. 

V28.  Egbert,  first  king  of  Eng 
land. 


883. 

857. 

806. 

872. 

9'U. 

925. 

041. 

916. 

911. 

9)9. 

97) 

978. 

1916. 


Ethctwolf. 

Ethelbald. 

Ethelrcd  I. 

Alfred. 

Edward  the  Elder. 
Athelstan. 

Edmund  I. 

Edrcd. 

Edwv. 

Edgar. 

Edward  the  Martyr. 
Ethelrcd  II. 

Edmund  II.  Ironside. 
Danish  Kings. 


1014.  Sweyn 
1017.  Canute. 

1031.  Harold  Barefoot. 

1039.  Hardicnnutc. 

Saxon  Kings  • 

1041.  Edward  the  Confessor. 
1066.  Harold. 

The  Norman  Line. 
1066.  William  the  Conqueror. 
1100.  Henry  I. 

1135.  Stephen. 


House  op  Plantaop.net. 

1 154.  Henry  II. 

1189.  Richard  I.  Cicur  dc  Lion. 
1199.  John. 

1216.  Henry  III. 

1272.  Edward  I. 

1307.  Edward  II. 

1327.  Edward  III. 

1377.  Richard  II. 

House  of  Lancaster. 
1399.  Henry  IV. 

1418.  Henry  V. 

1422.  Ilpnry  VI. 

House  op  York. 

1161.  Edward  IV. 

1488.  Edward  V. 

1483.  Richard  III. 

House  op  Tudor. 

1485.  Henry  VII. 

1109.  Henry  VIII. 

1547.  Edward  VI. 

1553.  Jane  Grey. 

1513.  Mary. 


1558.  Elizabeth. 

House  op  Stuart. 

1603.  James  I. 

162).  Charles  I. 

1649.  Commonwealth. 

1653.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Pro 
lector. 

1673.  Richard  Cromwell,  Pro¬ 
tector. 

1660.  Charles  II. 

1665.  James  II. 

IIousp.  op  Oranok  &  Nassau 
1688.  William  III. 

Houhp.  op  Stuart. 

1702.  Anne. 

House  op  Brunswick,  or  thi 
Hanoverian  Dynasty. 

1714.  George  I. 

1727.  George  II. 

1766.  (ieorge  III. 

1820,  George  IV. 

181#).  William  IV. 

1837.  Victoria 
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some  important  transactions  in  foreign  countries,  and 
her  own  colonies ;  as  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  China, 
and  the  Punjaub,  and  the  rebellion  in  Canada.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  those  events  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this 
volume.  Although  she  maintained  peace  with  Europe, 
ihe  population  of  Great  Britain  suffered  great  misery 
from  want  of  occupation  and  a  scarcity  of  food.  The 
chief  suffering  was  in  Ireland,  where  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  led  to  a  famine,  in  which  nearly  half  a 
million  of  persons  perished  during  the  year  1817.  The 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  was  much  increased  bv 
this  calamity  ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  abandoned 
their  homes  for  the  United  States.  This  state  of 
suffering  has  continued  with  more  or  less  aggravation 
to  the  present  day. 

In  1848.  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe, 


considerable  alarm  was  created  in  England  by  the 
Chartists, a  very  numerous  association  of  people,  chiefly 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  in  favor  of  radical  changes 
in  the  government,  and  a  written  constitution.  They 
held  meetings,  in  immense  numbers  in  London,  and 
other  large  cities,  and,  for  a  short  time,  threatened  to 
cause  an  overturn  similar  to  what  had  taken  place  at 
1  aris.  1  lie  great  body  of  the  nation,  however,  did 
not  countenance  their  proceedings,  and  the  Chartists 
soon  ceased  to  attract  notice.  In  the  same  year,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  an  improvident  attempt 

was  made  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  by  an 
individual  named  Smil/i  ()  lirien ,  and  others  ;  but  it 
w  as  quickly  suppressed  by  the  government, and  O’Brien,  I 
wi'i  a  number  of  his  compatriots,  was  tried, condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXVII. 

Character  of  the  English i  —  Literature  —  In¬ 
stitutions  —  Arts  —  Amusements  —  Architec- 

t ure  —  Population  —  Productive  Industry _ 

Chief  Cities. 

The  character  of  the  English  is  strongly  marked, 
nnd  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  many  excellent 
qualities,  we  find  some  which  arc  not  agreeable.  I 
1'hcy  are  intensely  national,  nnd  hence  are  little  I 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  other  countries.  Their  trav-  | 
idlers,  perhaps  without  intending  it,  often  misrepresent  1 
the  countries  they  visit :  the  periodical  press,  the  great 
vehicle  tor  disseminating  opinion  and  reporting  the  i 
current  transactions  of  the  world,  is  too  often  pros¬ 
tituted  to  the  purposes  of  national  antipathy  nnd  indi-  ! 
vidual  interest  or  spite.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  frailty  of  the  : 
English  that  they  despise  the  French  nnd  are  jealous 
of  us  :  certain  it  is  that  it  is  rare  to  find  candor  or 
'•‘Uiiul  judgment  in  an  LngILsh  writer  upon  either  of 
’h(^c  topics. 


Loyalty  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  English  than 
their  nationality  :  this  is,  indeed,  the  master  sentiment 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  taking  precedence  both 
of  religion  and  patriotism.  What  we  should  deem  the 
misfortune,  if  not  the  shame,  of  the  country, —  its  royul 
family  nnd  its  nobility,  —  arc,  to  them,  objects  of 
intense  nnd  ceaseless  interest.  The  slightest  move- 
mcnts,  the  most  ordinary  incidents,  the  simplest  nets 
ol  daily  life,  on  the  part  of  these  notable  personages, 
are  deemed  worthy  of  daily  record,  and  constitute  tlie 
s'aple  of  numerous  publications,  largely  patronized. 
If  the  English  are  annoyed  ut  what  they  call  our  nntionnl 
conceit,  they  cannot  be  surprised  if  we  regard  their 
worship  of  royalty  and  nobility  —  both  founded  upon 
fiction  nnd  fraud,  •  according  to  our  theory  —  with  at 

•  All  monarchy  and  it*  attendant  nobility  i*  founded  in 
the  Action  that  a  certain  family,  or  certain  families,  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  royal  or  noble  blood  ;  that  U,  that  nature,  prov¬ 
idence,  the  Deity —  has  made  thc»c  persons  of  a  higher  and 
better  mould  thnn  other  men,  and  hence  they  may  claim 
dominion,  reverence,  wealth,  and  privilege*.  All  tins  is.  of 
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/rust  equal  disgust.  The  English  may  be  respected, 
but  they  are  little  loved  iti  any  country  :  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  they  are  very 
cordially  disliked.  Aside  from  their  political  power, 
cxercd  through  diplomacy,  it  is  really  remarkable  how 
lit  le  is  their  influence,  especially  in  literature,  taste, 
art,  religion,  and  social  institutions.  The  personal 
arrogance  which  the  mass  of  the  English  carry  with 
r,n  wherever  they  go,  and  a  similar  tone  of  haughty 
\elusiveness  characterizing  their  whole  intercourse 
with  tin* *  world,  will  readily  explain  the  almost  universal 
sentiment  of  aversion  entertained  toward  the  nation, 
and  t lie  little  sympathy  they  excite,  even  in  behalf  of 
their  many  virtues  and  their  wise  and  good  institutions. 

The  spirit  of  the  British  nation,  especially  in  public 
affairs,  is  betrayed  by  the  names  of  their  vessels  of 
w  ar,  most  of  them  steamships  of  recent  construction : 
Acheron,  Adder,  Alecto,  Avenger,  Basilisk,  Blood¬ 
hound,  Bulldog,  Crocodile,  Erebus,  Firebrand,  Fury, 
(lladiator,  Goliah,  Gorgon,  Harpy,  Hecate,  Hound, 
Jackal,  Mastiff,  Pluto,  Rattlesnake,  Revenge,  Salaman¬ 
der,  Savage,  Scorpion,  Scourge,  Serpent,  Spider, 
Spiteful,  Spitfire,  Styx,  Sulphur,  Tartar,  Tartarus, 
Teaser,  Terrible,  Terror,  Vengeance,  Viper,  Vixen, 
Virago,  Volcano,  Vulture,  Warspite,  Wildfire,  Wolf, 
Wolverine !  That  these  names  are  significant  of 
British  taste  and  feeling,  and  not  the  necessary  result 
of  the  business  to  which  the  vessels  which  bear  them 
are  devoted,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  our  own 
ships  of  war  have  no  such  fiendish  titles,  but  are 
named  after  our  chief  cities,  our  states,  or  our  rivers. 

The  national  arrogance  of  the  English  is  visible  in 
their  patriotic  songs,  as  “Rule  Britannia,”  in  which  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  is  boldly  asserted  ;  and  the  national 
Anthem  of  God  save  the  King,  or  Queen,*  which  is  still 


course,  a  fiction.  God  has  made  no  such  distinction  in  his 
creatures  :  equality  before  God  is  the  doctrine  of  reason  and 
( Christianity.  Royalty  and  nobility  are,  therefore,  assurap- 
tions.  Yet  those  who  are  interested  in  imposing  their  divine 
origin  upon  the  masses,  and  keeping  up  respect  and  aye 
toward  them  ns  of  this  high  lineage,  take  care  to  surround 
themselves  with  the  most  imposing  circumstances.  They 
dwell  in  costly  edifices ;  they  ride  in  gilded  coaches,  marked 
with  the  symbols  of  their  lofty  descent  ;  they  have  names 
and  titles  significant  of  their  several  dignities  ;  they  hold 
little  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  are  ever  seen  by  them 
encircled  by  the  enchantments  of  unapproachable  distance 
and  elevation,  or  boundless  riches  and  power.  The  royal 
tiuuilv  are  as  much  aloof  from  the  mass  as  the  veiled  prophet 
of  Khornson.  They  dwell  in  palaces,  and  arc  surrounded 
with  gorgeous  wealth  and  imposing  pomp.  Few  are  allowed 
to  approach  the  king  or  queen  unless  they  be  of  noble  blood, 
lie  or  site  is  enshrined  in  an  awful  dignity,  shadowed  forth 
by  that  fearful,  cabalistic  term —  Majesty  ! 

Such  is  the  system  by  which  a  fiction  is  imposed  upon 
i  nation.  The  expenses  attending  it  arc  exhibited  by  the 
terns  given  in  the  Statistics  of  Royalty,  under  the  general 
views  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  p.  963,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

•  \Yc  give  the  original  of  1745 :  — 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

God  save  great  George  our  king  ! 

Long  live  our  noble  king  ; 

God  save  the  king. 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy,  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us  ; 

God  savo  tho  king  ! 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise  ! 

Scutter  his  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall ; 
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sung  by  tho  English  on  festive  occasions  with  infinite 
zeal  and  zest.  Let  any  one  compare  it  with  the 
French  national  song  of  the  Marseilles  IIymn,f  —  an 
object  of  intense  horror  to  many  a  good  Englishman, 
—  and  mark  the  coarse  and  exclusive  selfishness,  the 
profane  and  fulsome  loyalty,  of  the  one,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  patriotism  and  generous  philanthropy  of  the  other. 
The  fact  that  the  English  exert  littlo  moral  and  social 
influence  upon  the  continent,  while  all  Europe  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  every  movement  of  France,  may  be 
easily  explained  by  the  suggestions  here  given. 

Among  the  bold  and  striking  features' of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  character,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
love  of  liberty,  which  pervades  all  classes.  The 
liberty  for  which  the  English  have  contended  in¬ 
cludes  the  right  of  thinking,  saying,  writing,  and  doing 
what  their  opinions,  inclinations,  whims,  or  prejudices, 
may  prompt.  Such  is  the  theory  of  English  liberty 
yet,  to  a  great  extent,  it  seems  an  imaginary  boon 
It  may  be  true  that  a  portion  of  the  people  —  the  up¬ 
per  and  middle  classes — realize  the  liberty  which 
they  claim  ;  but  what  practical  freedom  is  enjoyed  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  including  the  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  while  they  are  bred  and  brought 
up  in  such  ignorance  and  poverty,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  move  from  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  born,  to  choose  their  place  of  abode,  their  pro¬ 
fession,  their  companions,  their  religion,  or  their 
position  in  society?  To  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  actually  able  to  command  an  educa¬ 
tion,  even  for  the  learned  professions ;  able  to  choose 
the  country  and  the  climate  in  which  they  will  live ; 
the  profession  they  will  follow  ;  the  position  they  will 
hold  in  society  —  such  liberty  seems,  indeed,  but  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion. 


Confound  their  politics, 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks  • 

On  him  our  hopes  we  fix. 

O,  save  us  all ! 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  George  be  pleased  to  pour  ; 

Long  may  he  reign. 

May  he  defend  our  laws, 

And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  say,  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  king  ! 

t  THE  MARSEILLES  HYMN. 

Ye  sons  of  Franco,  awake  to  glory  ! 

Hark,  hark,  what  myriads  bid  you  rise  ! 
Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary 
Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 

Shall  hateful  tyrants,  mischief  breeding, 

With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band, 

A  Aright  and  desolate  the  land, 

While  Foacc  and  Liberty  lie  bleeding  ? 

CHOKUS. 

To  arms,  to  arms,  ye  brave  ! 

Th’  avenging  sword  unsheath. 

March  on,  march  on,  all  hearts  resolved 
On  liberty  or  death  ! 

Now,  now  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling, 
Which  treacherous  kings  confederate  raise  ; 
The  dogs  of  war,  let  loose,  arc  howling  ; 

And  lo  !  our  fields  and  cities  blaze. 

And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin, 

While  lawless  Force,  with  guilty  stride, 
Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide, 

With  crime  and  blood  his  hands  imbruing  ? 
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The  contradictions  in  the  English  character  are 
remarkable.  In  no  other  country  of  Europe,  perhaps, 
are  there  more  men  who  act  steadily  upon  princi¬ 
ple  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  no  other  country  are  there 
so  many  living  in  an  habitual  and  open  violation  of  all 
principle,  and  so  frequently  in  contempt  of  legal  ordi- 
nances.  The  amount  of  crime,  especially  of  late,  is 
appalling.  Domestic  life  is,  however,  cultivated  more 
sedulously  by  the  English  than  by  any  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  nations,  and  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  more 
carefully  guarded.  Perhaps  the  most  estimable  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  English  is  their  general  recognition  of  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  the  source  of  all  honorable 
dealings  among  the  higher  classes,  and  of  what  is 
emphatically  called  fair  play  in  the  humbler  trails- 
actions  of  life.  Yet  England,  as  a  nation,  taking  her 
own  writers  ns  witnesses  of  her  guilt,  has  not  scrupled 
to  practise  injustice,  robbery,  and  oppression,  to  an 
extent,  perhaps,  unparalleled  by  any  civilized  country, 
except  ancient  Rome. 

In  her  intellectual  character,  England  may  justly 
I  In*  considered  as  proudly  preeminent.  Bacon,  Boyle, 

|  Locke,  Newton,  Davy,  and  numerous  others,  of  this 
country,  have  disclosed  to  mankind  perhaps  a  greater 
sum  of  important  truths  than  the  philosophers  of  all 
Europe  beside.  Strong,  clear,  sound  sense  appears  to 
be  the  mental  quality  characteristic  of  the  English  in 
philosophical  pursuits.  In  works  of  imagination,  the 
genius  of  the  nation  is  bold,  original,  and  vigorous. 
In  the  drama,  Shakspcaro  stands  unrivalled  among 
ancient  and  modern  poets,  by  his  profound  and  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  mankind,  his  boundless  range  of 
observation  throughout  all  nature,  his  exquisite  play  of 
fancy,  and  his  irresistible  power  in  everv  province 
of  thought  and  feeling —  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  the 
terrible,  and  the  humorous.  In  epic  poetry,  Milton 
s'ands  above  all  other  rpoderns.  Spenser  and  Dryden 
are  alike  eminent,  the  one  for  sweetness  and  richness 
of  description,  and  the  other  for  sprightliness  of  num¬ 
bers  and  versatility  of  power.  Pope  is  unsurpassed 
t.>r  the  terseness  and  finish  of  his  versification.  To 
I  cue  may  be  added  the  names  of  Swift,  Butler,  Gray, 

I  homson,  Cowper,  Scott, Southey,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
and  many  others.  In  historical  writing,  England  has 
many  illustrious  names,  the  chief  of  which  are  Gibbon, 
Hume,  Robertson, and  Macaulay.  In  oratory,  some  of 
her  statesmen  have  acquired  great  renown,  though  the 
general  taste,  both  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar,  seems 
to  delight  rather  in  plain  sense  and  cogency  of  argu¬ 
ment,  than  in  those  high-wrought  nnd  declamatory 
flights  by  which  the  great  speakers  of  antiquity  acted 
m  the  imaginations  and  passions  of  their  hearers. 

The  institutions  for  public  education  in  England  are 


With  luxury  and  pride  surrounded, 

The  vile,  infatuate  Despots  dare  — 

Their  thirst  of  gold  and  power  unbounded 
To  mete  and  vend  the  light  and  air. 

Like  I leasts  of  burden  would  they  load  us  — 
Like  tyrants  bid  their  slaves  adore  : 

Ilut  man  is  man,  and  who  is  more  ? 

Nor  shall  they  longer  lash  and  goad  us. 

O  Liberty  !  can  man  resign  thee. 

Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame  ? 

<  'an  dungeons,  bolts,  and  bars  confine  thee, 
Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame  ? 
l<>o  long  the  world  has  wept,  bewailing 
1’hat  taUrhnod's  dagger  tyrants  wield  ; 

Hut  Freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 

Vnd  all  their  art-  are  unavailing! 


—  1  N  DUST  R  Y. 


splendid  and  well  endowed.  The  two  universities  of 
Oxford  nnd  Cambridge  are  not  only  the  wealthiest, 
but  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  They  enjoy,  among 
other  privileges,  that  of  sending  each  two  members 
to  parliament.  Public  schools,  in  addition  to  the  uni-  | 
versifies,  are  very  numerous;  but  the  education  of  ' 
the  lower  classes  is  much  neglected  by  the  govern-  | 
ment.  It  is  quite 
averse  to  universal 
education.  The 
fine  arts  have  been 
less  encouraged  in 
England  than  in 
some  countries  of 
the  continent:  yet 
there  are  many 
noble  collections 
of  paintings  and 
statuary  in  the 
kingdom.  The 
most  distinguished 
of  the  English 
painters  is  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  introduced  an 
original  style  of 
portrait  painting  in 
the  last  century. 

The  favorite 
amusements  of  the  English  are  those  which  combine 
the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise.  In  former  times, 
bunting  was  almost  the  sole  business  of  life  among  the 
English  squires;  nnd  though  their  tastes  are  now  much 
altered,  this  original  pastime,  in  all  its  forms,  continues  1 
to  be  eagerly  followed.  Ilorse-racing  is  encouraged  | 
by  the  nobility  nnd  gentry  with  equal  ardor.  The  I 
races  of  Doncaster,  York,  and  Newmarket,  are  at¬ 
tended  by  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  country  j 
for  rank  and  opulence.  Among  the  common  people  i 
boxing  was  a  favorite  amusement :  but  this  seems  to  be 
declining.  Bull-baiting  was  formerly  prevalent,  but  it 
is  now  prohibited  by  law. 

The  architecture  of  Englnnd  presents  hardly  any 
features  that  are  strictly  national.  Every  style  of 
building  may  be  found  in  the  country.  In  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  brick  is  the  common  material  for 
houses.  The  more  costly  structures  arc  of  freestone. 
Internally,  no  habitations  in  the  world  equal  those  of 
the  English  for  convenience  nnd  comfort.  In  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  food,  the  English  do  not  differ  much  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  nationul  drink  is 
malt  liquor.  Convivial  excess,  so  long  the  reproach  of 
the  English,  is  becoming  more  rare. 

The  population  of  Englnnd,  in  former  times,  was 
very  imperfectly  known,  being  calculated  only  from 
very  vague  surveys  and  estimates.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  a  careful  enumeration  was  made,  the  result 
of  which  gave  four  millions  and  a  half  ns  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  commencement  of  tin- 
present  century,  a  regular  system  of  enumeration  by 
census  was  established,  to  be  continued  at  intervals  of 
ten  years.  The  Inst  census,  in  18-11,  gave  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  altout  sixteen  millions  for  England  and  W'nles. 

The  productive  industry  of  England  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe ;  but  by  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  and  the  industry  of  the  people,  it 
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Modem  Shops  in  London. 


nas  been  made  highly  productive.  Almost  all  the  val¬ 
uable  kinds  of  grain  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  of 
good  quality.  The  manufactures  of  England,  still 
more  than  the  immense  products  of  her  agriculture, 
have  astonished  the  world,  and  raised  her  to  a  decided 
superiority,  in  this  respect,  over  all  other  nations.  Her 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths  are  worn  by  the  inhabitants 
of  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  her  manufactures  of 
metal  are  widely  diffused. 

England  is  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the 
world.  The  exports  of  the  country  consist  almost 
wholly  of  its  manufactured  produce.  Cotton  is  the 
most  important  article  ;  next  are  woollen  goods  and 
wrought  metals.  The  imports  comprise  almost  every 
article  for  which  the  necessity  or  the  luxury  of  man 
orovidcs  a  market.  The  interior  navigation  of  Eng¬ 
land  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
the  national  prosperity.  The  canals  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  the  railways  still  more  so.  The  carriage 
roads  are  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world  for 
their  excellence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
!  bridges. 

London,  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Europe.  It  stands  on  the  Thames,  at  the  head 
of  ship  navigation.  Its  whole  extent  may  be  described 
i  as  seven  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth ;  but  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  this  great  metropolis  bear  different 
names,  and  are  subject  to  different  municipal  author¬ 
ities.  The  city  is  in  general  well  built,  paved,  lighted, 
and  supplied  with  water.  Foreigners  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  who  visit  it  for  the  first  time,  soon  discover  that 
utility,  and  not  ornament,  is  the  main  characteristic  of 


the  place,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  with 
business  rather  than  amusement.  The  main  streets  arc1 
tolerably  spacious  ;  but  very  few  are  straight  or  reg¬ 
ular.  The  houses  are  built  of  a  dingy-colored  brick, 
and,  as  the  air  is  constantly  filled  with  smoke,  the  streets 
have  a  dim  and  gloomy  appearance.  The  people  of 
fashion  dwell  at  the  west  end,  in  which  are  many  spa¬ 
cious  squares.  London  has  some  grand  and  imposing 
architectural  structures  ;  but  hardly  any  of  them  show 
to  advantage,  on  account  of  the  smoke,  which  not  only 
obscures  the  distant  view  of  the  buildings,  but  defaces 
with  soot  every  thing  exposed  to  the  air.  St.  Paul’s 
church,  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is 
the  finest  building  in  England,  and  is  ranked  next  to 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  ;  but  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by 
buildings,  which  prevent  a  good  view  of  it.  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  contains  numerous  monuments  of  kings, 
warriors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets.  The 
other  buildings  of  note  are  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Whitehall  and  Buckingham  Palaces,  Somerset 
House,  the  Roval  Exchange,  the  Bank,  the  Post-Office, 
Covent  Garden  Market,  &c.  Near  the  spot  where  the 
great  fire  of  1GG6  originated,  stands  the  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  that  calamity:  it  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  city.  There  are  seven 
bridges  across  the  Thames  in  London,  and  a  Tunnel 
under  the  river  in  that  part  where  it  is  navigated  by 
large  ships  :  this  is  the  most  remarkable  work  of 
kind  ever  executed. 

London  is  the  central  point  of  business,  and  the 
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City  of  Bath. 


ttnd  warehouses  are  crowded  together  in  huge  masses. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Manchester  are  those  of 
cotton  cloth,  Ince,  and  silk.  The  city  is  remarkable 
for  its  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  and  schools 
for  the  poor.  The  population  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  tiirmingham,  another  manufactur¬ 
ing  city,  has  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand. 

Bristol,  on  the  Severn,  Was  once  the  second  city 
tn  Knglund.  It  was  the  chief  trading  mart  and  out¬ 


post  for  manufactures  tn  the  west,  till  it  was  out¬ 
stripped  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  Liverpool.  It 
has  still  extensive  manufactures  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  Population,  one  hundred  nnd  ten  thousand. 
Hath,  not  far  from  Bristol,  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
England.  Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  houses 
handsomely  and  regularly  built  of  fine  freestone. 
The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  such  as  to 
represent  it  to  great  advantage.  Bath  is  the  resort 
of  great  numbers  of  invalids  and  wealthy  idlers,  who 


great  money  market  of  the  empire.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  the  most  gigantic  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  :  its  annual  issues  are  about  twenty  millions 
sterling.  London  is  also  the  literary  emporium  of  the 
kingdom  :  almost  all  the  books  of  importance  are  here 
printed  nnd  published.  It  is  the  centre  of  intelli¬ 
gence  relating  to  public  affairs,  giving  circulation  to 
a  prodigious  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  trade  and  manufactures  of  London  embrace  al¬ 
most  every  department  of  human  enterprise  and  indus¬ 
try.  Its  population  in  1841  was  one  million  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  estimated  at 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

Liverpool  is  the  chief  seaport  in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  nnd  the  great  emporium  of  the  manufacturing 


districts.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  place  of  com¬ 
merce,  but  some  of  its  public  buildings  are  very  hand¬ 
some.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the  Town  Hall  and  ! 
the  Exchange.  The  docks  for  the  reception  nnd  un- 
loading  of  merchant  ships  are  very  spacious.  Numer¬ 
ous  lines  of  packets  run  from  Liverpool  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  most  regular  und  direct 
intercourse  between  Europe  und  America  is  carried 
on  by  the  steam  packets,  which  connect  this  city  with  ' 
Boston  nnd  New  York.  The  population  is  about  three 
hundred  thousand. 

Manchester,  the  centre  of  British  industry  and  the 
manufacturing  capital  of  the  empire,  is  in  the  neigh- 1 
borhood  of  Liverpool,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  rail¬ 
way.  It  is  not  a  handsome  city,  but  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  narrow  streets,  in  which  manufactories 
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visit  the  place  to  use  its  mineral  waters,  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  amusements  and  dissipation  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  fashionable  watering-places  in 
(treat  Britain.  Among  the  other  cities  of  England 
may  be  mentioned  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  York. 

I  he  two  first  are  famous  for  their  universities,  and 
the  last  for  its  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral,  called  the 
Minster. 

— 

CHAPTER  CCCCXVIII. 

100  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1277. 

W ales.  —  Description  of  Wales  —  The  Ancient 
Welsh  —  The  Druids  —  Ceremony  of  Cut¬ 
ting  the  Mistletoe  —  Remains  of  Ancient 
Druidism  —  Roman  Invasion  of  Wales  — 
Native  Government  —  Llewellyn  —  Ed¬ 
ward  I. 

Wales,  formerly  a  separate  principality  from  Eng- 
I  land,  lies  in  the  west  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  bounded 
I  on  the  north  and  west  by  St.  George’s  Channel  ;  on 
the  east  by  the  English  counties  of  Chester,  Salop, 
Hereford,  and  Monmouth  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  eighty  in 
breadth.  It  exhibits  geographically  all  the  features  of 
a  distinct  country  from  England,  consisting  of  almost 
continued  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  and  precipitous 
crags,  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines,  with 
extensive  valleys,  affording  endless  views  of  wild  and 
!  romantic  scenery.  The  principal  heights  are  Snowdon 
and  Plinlymmon,  the  former  of  which  is  three  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  feet  in  height.  Lakes  and  streams 
are  abundant  in  this  mountainous  region.  The  climate 
of  Wales  differs  materially  from  that  part  of  England 
lying  in  the  same  latitude.  In  general,  the  air  is  very 
sharp;  in  the  mountainous  regions  it  is  bleak,  but  mod¬ 
erately  mild  in  the  vales,  and  those  parts  adjacent  to 
the  ocean,  particularly  in  the  celebrated  vale  of  Gla¬ 
morganshire.  Snow  is  more  frequent  in  Wales  than 
in  England,  and  it  covers  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  for  many  months  in  the  year. 

The  ancient  Welsh  called  their  country  Cymry ,  and 
their  language  Cyrnraeg.  The  same  names  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Welsh  spoken  at  the  present  day.  From 
Cymry  is  derived  Cambria ,  another  name  of  this 
country.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Wales  is  un¬ 
certain  :  it  has  been  referred  to  Gael,  Gaul ,  and  other 
words  :  it  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  this 
country  by  the  Saxons  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
primitive  Welsh  were  a  part  of  the  aboriginal  posses¬ 
sors  of  the  Island  of  Britain.  Their  numbers  were 
increased  by  the  Roman  invasion,  which  drove  the 
Britons  westward  into  this  country.  After  the  invaders 
had  secured  the  central  part  of  the  island  by  forming 
stations  and  appointing  garrisons,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  unconquered  country.  The  Romans, 
on  their  first  visit  to  Wales,  foim*l  it  possessed  by  three 
tribes  of  people  —  the  Ordovfres ,  Si  lures,  and  I)imcl(P. 
They  had  an  established  government,  with  regular  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  divided  into  charioteers,  caval¬ 
ry,  and  infantry.  They  raised  corn,  and  their  pastures 
were  abundantly  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Their  money  consisted  of  rings  and  small  plates  of 
iron  strung  together. 

The  chief  seat  of  Druidism  seems  to  have  been  in 
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this  country.  The  great  high  priest  of  this  religion, 
or  arch  Druid,  resided  in  the  Island  of  Mona,  now 
called  Anglcsea.  Here  the  most  solemn  rites  of  this 
mysterious  religion  were  performed  amidst  dark  groves 
of  oak-trees,  or  in  temples  formed  by  circles  of  huge 
stones.  Here  they  sacrificed  human  beings,  consisting 
of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  criminals  condemned 
to  death  for  their  offences.  These  miserable  victims 
were  burned  in  large  wicker  cages  before  the  altars. 
Coesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  says,  “  The  Druids  con¬ 
sider  that  the  torture  of  those  who  have  been  taken  in 
the  commission  of  theft  and  robbery,  or  other  crimes, 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  immortal  gods  ;  but  when 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  criminals,  they  do 
not  scruple  to  inflict  this  torture  on  the  innocent.  The 
chief  deity,  whom  they  worship,  is  Mercury.  They 
have  many  images  of  him  ;  and  they  regard  him  as  the 
inventor  of  all  arts,  their  guide  in  journeying,  and  the 
great  regulator  of  trade  and  commerce.”  The  power 
of  the  Druids  over  the  people  was  far  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  their  princes,  who  seldom  dared  to 
dispute  the  decrees  of  these  priests.  In  such  a  case, 
the  offender  was  forbidden  to  attend  the  sacrifices  — 
a  punishment  similar  to  the  Catholic  sentence  of 
excommunication. 

The  Druids  of  Wales  wrere  believed  to  be  skilled  in 
magic  ;  and  their  costume  was  calculated  to  strengthen 
this  belief  among  a  race  of  ignorant  barbarians,  whose 
minds  were  easily  impressed  by  outward  appearances. 
Their  white  robes,  long  beards,  and  the  wands  which 
they  carried,  might  well  cause  them  to  pass  for  magi¬ 
cians  in  that  unenlightened  age.  Every  priest  wore 
suspended  from  his  neck  a  serpent’s  egg,  enclosed  in  ) 
gold,  as  a  charm  against  evil.  They  taught  many 
superstitions  concerning  serpents,  rivers,  trees,  fire,  and 
other  things  held  sacred.  But  their  principal  object  of 
veneration  was  the  mistletoe,  when  it  was  found  growing 
on  the  oak.  The  great  Druidical  festival  was  held  on 
New  Year’s  day,  when  the  mistletoe  plant  was  cut  with 
the  most  imposing  religious  solemnities.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  the  Druids  walked  in  procession,  habited  in  their 
robes  of  ceremony,  toward  the  oak  on  which  the 
mystic  plant  was  growing.  One  of  them  ascended 
the  tree,  and  cut  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden  knife, 
while  another  stood  below  to  catch  the  boughs  in  the 
folds  of  his  garment,  ns  they  fell.  Two  milk-white 
bulls  were  then  sacrificed,  and  great  feastings  and  re¬ 
joicings  followed.  There  were  three  solemn  festivals 
in  the  year,  beside  that  of  cutting  the  mistletoe.  One 
was  held  on  the  1st  of  May,  to  pray  that  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  might  prosper  ;  another  on  midsummer  eve, 
to  beg  a  blessing  on  the  corn  then  ready  for  reaping; 
and  the  third  in  October,  to  give  thanks  for  the  harvest. 
Sacrifices,  feastings,  songs,  and  music  always  formed 
part  of  these  festivals ;  but  one  invariable  mode  of 
testifying  joy  was  that  of  lighting  large  fires,  and  car¬ 
rying  flaming  torches  about  the  fields.  Thus  mav  be 
traced  in  the  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  fireworks  of 
modefn  times,  and  particularly  in  the  festivals  still 
kept  up  on  May  day  and  midsummer  eve,  in  many 
English  villages,  the  remains  of  ancient  Druidism. 

The  Romans,  under  Suetonius  Paulmus,  invaded  j  i 
Wales  in  the  first  century.  They  overcame  the  Ordo 
vices  in  the  north,  and  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Druids.  The  last  remnants  of  these  people, 
with  their  followers,  were  driven  into  the  Island  of 
Mona.  The  Romans  pursued  them  to  their  retreat, 
cut  down  the  sacred  groves,  put  the  Druids  to  the  sword, 
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and  completely  extirpated  the  race  wherever  their  arms 
prevailed.  Wales,  however,  was  a  difficult  region  to 
conquer.  The  Silures  continued  the  struggle  for  liberty 
in  the  south-east  during  many  years,  till  at  length,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  celebrated  commander, 
Julius  Agricola,  was  sent  with  a  powerful  army  against 
them.  lie  defeated  the  Welsh  at  the  battle  of  Caer 
Caradoc,  and  completely  reduced  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  affability  of  Agricola 
gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them 
to  imitate  the  Roman  manners.  He  bestowed  on  them 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  received  them  into  his  armies, 
provided  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  and  lived 
among  them  in  a  style  of  great  hospitality.  Thus 
securing  by  policy  what  he  hud  gained  by  force,  he 
ittached  the  country  to  the  Roman  dominions,  and 
Cambria  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Britannia 
Secunda. 

After  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  the  Welsh 
resumed  their  ancient  forms  of  government,  and  the 
country  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  six  or  seven 
principalities.  Perpetual  wars  were  carried  on  with 
the  Saxons  and  Angles.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  Maclgwyn,  king  of  North  Wales, appears 
to  have  made  himself  supreme  overall  the  other  chief¬ 
tains  of  the  country.  This  government  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Cadwallader,  A.  I).  703,  when  the  strength 
of  the  Welsh  was  so  much  broken  by  their  wars  with 
the  Saxons,  that  the  latter  made  successful  inroads  into 
the  country,  and  established  their  dominion  hero  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  Danish  invasion  of  England  called  off  the  atten- 
t  tion  of  the  Saxons  from  Wales,  and  left  this  country 
in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity.  The  Danes 
af.erward  made  some  incursions  into  Wales,  but  ef¬ 
fected  no  permanent  conquest.  After  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England,  the  Welsh  refused  the  annual 
tribute  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  by  the 
Saxon  kings  as  a  mark  of  submission.  William  invaded 
their  country  with  a  powerful  army,  quickly  reducing 
them  to  subjection,  and  obliged  them  to  do  homage, 
and  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him  as  their  superior  lord. 
From  this  period,  the  English  monarchs  maintained  a 
claim  to  Wales  ns  their  hereditary  property. 

On  the  death  of  William,  the  Welsh,  feeling  the 
galling  yoke  of  their  humbled  condition,  attempted  to 
recover  their  lost  independence  ;  and  joining  in  revolt 
with  some  refractory  English  barons,  made  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  England,  devastating  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  These  outrages  determined  William  Rufus 
to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  For  this 
purpose  he  excited  his  barons  to  conquer  at  their  own 
charge,  under  homage  and  fealty  to  him,  the  territories 
of  the  Welsh.  These  barons,  who  were  denominated 
Lord  Marchers ,  endeavored  to  secure  their  conquests 
by  peopling  them  with  English,  and  erecting  strong 
fortresses  to  defend  them  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Welsh. 

Thus  was  the  last  asylum  of  the  Britons  broken 
into  on  every  side.  South  Wales  was  subdued,  w  hile 
North  Wales,  now  greatly  reduced,  alone  preserved 
the  national  character,  and  maintained  its  independence. 
For  a  long  period,  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  favored 
by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  supported 
an  unequal  but  spirited  contest  against  their  invaders. 
In  1237,  Gryffyth,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn  ap 
Jorweth,  prince  of  North  Wales,  rebelled  agninst  his 
father.  That  prince  applied  for  protection  to  Henry 
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111.  of  England,  and  received  it  on  the  h  i  mi  hating  I 
terms  of  yielding  vassalage  to  the  English  crown 
David,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn,  succeeded  to  the  j 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  renewed  the  ; 
homage  to  England.  He  made  prisoner  his  brother 
Gryffyth,  and  delivered  him  to  Henry,  who  confined 
him  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  lost  his  life  in 
an  ntteinpt  to  regain  his  freedom.  Henry  deprived 
David  of  the  sovereignty  of  Wales,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  his  own  son  Edward,  afterward  king.  David 
sought  the  aid  of  the  pope,  offering  to  hold  Wales  as 
a  dependency  on  the  papal  see.  The  pope  absolved 
David  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry,  and  his 
commissioners  cited  the  English  king  to  appear  before 
them,  and  answer  the  charge  of  David.  Henry,  it  is 
said,  quieted  the  pope  with  large  sums  of  money. 

Llewellyn,  the  youngest  son  of  Gryffyth,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  North  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  uncle 
David.  When  Edward  I.  came  to  the  throne  of  Eng. 
land,  he  summoned  the  Welsh  prince  to  do  homage, 
which  the  latter  declined,  unless  the  king  would  give 
hostages  for  his  safe  conduct,  and  restore  his  wife,  w  ho 
was  kept  in  captivity  by  Edward.  This  was  refused, 
and  Edward,  in  1277,  proceeded  to  make  war  upon 
Llewellyn,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  David  and 
Roderic,  the  brothers  of  the  prince  who  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  inheritance  by  him.  Llewellyn  de¬ 
fended  himself  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Caernarvonshire ;  but  the  English  surrounded  and 
blocked  up  his  army  so  effectually,  that  after  sustain¬ 
ing  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  they  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Edward.  These  were, 
that  the  Welsh  should  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  Llewellyn  and  his  barons  should  do  homage  and 
swear  fealty  to  the  English  crown,  surrender  u  por¬ 
tion  of  their  territory,  and  make  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion  to  David  and  Roderic. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXIX. 

A.  D.  1277  to  1840. 

Second  Insurrection  of  Llewellyn  —  Invasion 
of  Wales  Inj  Edward  —  Death  of  Llewellyn 
—  Capture  and  Execution  of  Prince  David 
—  Subjugation  of  Wales  —  Union  with 
England. 

The  English  made  a  tyrannical  use  of  their  victory, 
and  treated  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces 
with  great  harshness.  The  Welsh,  who  were  naturally 
choleric  and  irritable,  again  rose  in  arms  against  their 
oppressors.  Prince  David  was  seized  with  the  national 
spirit,  and  made  peace  with  his  brother,  promising  to 
unite  with  his  countrymen  in  the  defence  of  Welsh 
liberty.  Edward  was  not  displeased  with  this  new 
insurrection,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  conquest  finul  and  absolute,  lie  once  more  assem¬ 
bled  his  army,  and  advanced  into  Wales,  A.  D.  12X3. 
The  English  fleoT,  in  tfifrvnenn  time,  attacked  the  L'nnd 
of  Anglesea,  and  landed  in  sufficient  force  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  it.  This  island  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  of  Wales  by  a  very  narrow  strnit,  over 
which  the  English  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  but  the 
Welsh  occupied  the  shore  with  a  strong  army,  while 
Llewellyn  took  post  in  an  intrenched  camp  on  the 
heights  of  Snowdon,  overlooking  the  island.  On  the 
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first  attempt  of  the  English  to  cross  the  bridge,  they 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men. 
I'hey  were  unable  to  pass  the  strait  till  aided  by  treach- 
i  ery.  A  Welshman  discovered  to  them  a  ford  by  which 
tlu  army  effected  a  passage  to  the  main  land,  without 
being  perceived  by  the  Welsh,  and  gained  the  rear  of 
Llewellyn’s  camp. 

l’he  Welsh  prince,  ignorant  of  this  treachery,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  heights  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  Imagining  himself  in  perfect  security,  he 
look  but  a  single  attendant  with  him.  Having  taken  a 
view  of  the  shore  of  Anglcsea,  he  was  reposing  him¬ 
self  in  a  barn,  when  he  heard  a  war-cry.  He  asked 
of  his  attendant,  “  Are  not  my  Welshmen  at  the 
bridge?”  He  was  answered  that  they  were.  “Then 
I  am  safe,”  said  he,  “  though  till  England  should  be 
on  the  other  side.”  But  the  shouts  and  clamor  soon 
increased,  and  presently  he  was  thrown  into  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  sight  of  the  English  banners  approaching 
toward  him.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  Welsh  had 
been  attacked  and  routed.  Llewellyn  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  tried  to  regain  his  camp,  but  was  suddenly 
crossed  in  his  way  by  an  English  knight,  who,  per¬ 
ceiving  him  to  be  a  Welshman,  but  ignorant  of  his 
rank,  advanced  immediately  upon  him.  A  single  com¬ 
bat  ensued,  and  Llewellyn  was  struck  dead  by  the  lance 
of  his  antagonist.  The  knight,  unconscious  of  the 
importance  of  his  exploit,  fell  back  to  join  his  country¬ 
men,  who  were  now  rapidly  ascending  the  heights. 
The  Welsh  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  ready  for 
the  contest,  but  awaiting  the  return  of  their  sovereign. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  but  he  did  not  appear; 
and,  at  length,  they  saw  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy 
on  the  summits  of  the  cliffs.  Before  they  could 
recover  from  their  surprise,  they  found  themselves 
attacked  on  all  sides.  A  panic  spread  throughout  their 
ranks,  and  they  fled  in  confusion. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  prince  was  missing,  the 
knight  who  had  slain  Llewellyn  descended  into  the 
valley  to  see  whom  he  had  encountered.  He  found  the 
dead  body  still  on  the  ground,  and,  on  examining  its 
face,  it  was  recognized  to  be  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Eager  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  his  exploit,  he  cut  off’ 
the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  carried  it  to  Edward,  who 
sent  it  to  London,  placed  a  silver  crown  upon  it  as  a 
mark  of  derision,  exhibited  it  to  the  populace  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  at  lust  fixed  it  upon  the  Tower. 

David  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Wales  upon 
the  death  of  Llewellyn  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  collect 
an  army  sufficient  to  meet  the  English  in  battle.  He 
was  chased  from  hill  to  hill,  and  hunted  from  one  re¬ 
treat  to  another.  At  length,  after  concealing  himself 
under  various  disguises,  he  was  betrayed  in  his  lurking- 
place  to  the  English.  I  Jc  was  sent  in  chains  to  Shrews¬ 
bury,  where  Edward  caused  him  to  be  tried  before  the 
peers  of  England.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  and  this  barbarous  punishment 
was  carried  into  effect.  Edward,  moreover,  sensible 
that  nothing  kept  alive  the  military  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient^glory,  so  much 
as  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  country,  which,  assisted 
by  the  power  of  music,  and  the  jollity  of  festivals, 
made  u  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  youth,  is  said 
to  have  gathered  together  all  the  Welsh  bards,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  This  act  has  been 
railed  in  question.  The  disappearance  of  the  burds 
is  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
|  independent  sovereignties  of  Wales,  which  deprived 
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the  wandering  minstrels  of  all  patronage  and  sup¬ 
port. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  is  said  to  have  given  a  title 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.  According 
to  a  story  related  by  the  monkish  writers,  Edward, 
shortly  after  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  assembled 
the  Welsh  chieftains,  and  promised  to  give  them  for 
sovereign  a  prince  of  unexceptionable  manners,  a 
Welshman  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  speak  no  other 
than  the  Welsh  language.  On  their  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  promises  of  obedience,  he  announced  to  then 
that  he  conferred  the  principality  of  Wales  on  his  son 
Edward,  then  an  infant,  who  had  been  born  at  Caer¬ 
narvon,  in  that  country.  This  young  prince  was  after¬ 
ward  king  of  England  ;  the  principality  of  Wales  was 
annexed  to  the  crown,  and  from  that  time  the  eldest 
son  of  the  sovereign  has  borne  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales. 

After  the  death  of  Llewellyn  and  David,  all  the 
Welsh  nobility  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  laws 
of  England,  with  the  sheriffs  and  other  ministers  of 
justice  not  before  known  in  Wales,  were  established  in 
that  country.  National  antipathies,  however,  are  not 
easily  conquered  ;  and  in  order  to  hold  the  territory  in 
subjection,  Edward  was  obliged  to  erect  castles  of 
immense  strength,  not  only  on  the  Welsh  frontiers,  bui 
in  the  interior.  Yet  these  did  not  prevent  formidable 
insurrections,  in  one  of  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  Welsh  chieftain  Owen  Gleridower 
maintained  himself  for  years  as  an  independent  prince. 
By  slow  degrees,  however,  a  thorough  union  has  been 
effected  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and 
the  English  ;  and  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  tin 
Welsh  have  been  as  peaceable  as  any  subjects  of  the 
British  crown. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXX. 

Government  of  the  Ancient  Welsh  —  Enmity 
to  the  English  —  The  Welsh  Bards  — 
Manners  —  Character  —  Superstitions  — 
Language ,  i \'c.,  of  the  Welsh. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  the  Roman  writers,  it 
appears  that  a  monarchical  form  of  government  existed 
in  Wales  in  the  earliest  historical  times.  The  island 
was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties,  each  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  separate  prince ;  but  in  times  of  emergency 
and  danger,  they  united  under  one  leader,  similar  to  a 
dictator  among  the  Romans.  This  leader  was  called  | 
Pendragon.  The  power  of  the  pendragon  was  tem¬ 
porary,  but  the  dignity  was  hereditary.  The  right  of  i 
succession  to  the  separate  governments  was  not  so  reg¬ 
ular.  Sometimes  the  monarch  nominated  his  succes¬ 
sor,  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles.  The  Welsh  had 
a  sort  of  parliament  in  very  early  times.  Six  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  powerful  persons  were  summoned  j 
out  of  evpry  district  to  assist  the  king  in  the  work  of 
legislation.  The  nobles  were  called  Uchelwyrs.  They 
held  their  lands  from  the  crown,  and  each  presided  as 
lord  over  his  particular  domain.  The  mass  of  the  j 
people  were  in  a  state  of  villanage,  and  were  subject 
to  military  service  in  war,  and  contributions  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  Welsh,  for  many  ages  after  their  subjugation, 
kept  up  a  strong  feeling  of  hatred  against  the  English, 
which  some  of  the  English  statutes  against  the  Welsh 
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were  little  calculated  to  remove.  It  was  Ion"  before 
the  people  were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  subjects.  Severe  laws  were  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  against  the  Welsh  bards, 
who  kept  alive  the  national  feeling  of  discontent,  by 
songs  of  former  glory,  and  narratives  of  wrongs  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  English  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
to  suppress  them,  the  hards  continued  to  flourish  for 
centuries. 

The  Welsh  bards  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
(lowers  approaching  to  inspiration.  They  were  the 
depositaries  of  historical  knowledge,  both  public  and 
private.  They  possessed  one  talent,  in  particular, 
which  endeared  them  more  than  all  the  rest  to  the 
Welsh  nobility,  namely,  that  of  being  most  accom¬ 
plished  genealogists.  They  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
chiefs  and  their  followers  by  singing  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestry.  No  public  solemnity,  great  feast,  or  wed¬ 
ding  could  take  place  without  the  presence  of  the 
bards  and  minstrels.  A  glorious  emulation  arose 
among  them,  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on  the  most 
worthy.  The  court  bard  was  a  domestic  officer.  He 
held  his  land  free,  and  was  entitled  to  a  horse  and  a 
woollen  garment  from  the  king,  and  a  linen  one  from 
the  queen.  At  the  three  principal  feasts  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he  sat  next  to  the  chief  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  palace,  who  delivered  the  harp  into  his 
hand.  When  he  accompanied  the  soldiers  upon  a 
foray,  he  had  an  ox  or  a  cow  from  the  booty.  lie 
|  also  sung  at  the  head  of  the  troops  when  drawn  up  for 
battle.  This  was  to  remind  the  Welsh  of  their  ancient 
right  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  ;  for  the  Welsh, 
looking  upon  themselves  as  the  only  lineal  descendants 
;  of  the  ancient  Britons,  regarded  the  English  ns  Saxon 
I  usurpers  of  their  territory.  The  topics  of  the  old 
Welsh  songs  show  the  barbarous  manners  of  these 
times.  The  bard  delighted  to  recount  scenes  of  tur- 
j  bulence,  bloodshed,  and  rapine.  The  images  with 
which  he  adorned  his  descriptions  were  those  of  the 
prowling  wolf,  the  gushing  blood,  and  the  screaming 
kite  feasting  on  human- prey.  It  was  not  till  the  bor¬ 
der  wars  had  been  suppressed  by  the  conquest  of 
Edward,  that  the  inspirations  of  the  Welsh  bards  dealt 
in  more  gentle  themes.  It  was  then  that  the  mountain 
muse  found  the  same  delight  in  beauty  and  rural  na¬ 
ture  which  she  had  formerly  experienced  only  in  mur¬ 
der  and  devastation. 

The  rr  inners  and  customs  of  the  Welsh  distinguish 
them  at  this  day,  in  some  degree,  from  the  English. 
They  are  extremely  nationul,  and  though  their  country 
is  not  fertile,  they  are  strongly  attached  to  their  native 
hills.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  Welshman  among  the  emi¬ 
grants  in  foreign  countries.  Mountainous  scenery  is 
|>eculiarly  friendly  to  those  imaginary  existences,  which 
constitute  the  objects  of  superstition.  This  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  Wales.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  still 
strong  here,  and  many  are  the  futal  eflects  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  supernatural  agents.  At  every  house 
may  be  seen  a  horseshoe,  a  cross,  or  some  other 
i  charm  of  defence.  Many  old  women  bear  the  odium 
of  preventing  the  cows  from  yielding  milk,  and  of  in¬ 
flicting  disorders  on  men  and  cattle.  The  supposed 
witches  find  it  profitable  to  encourage  this  belief,  and 
never  deny  the  charge  of  supernatural  dealing  brought 
against  them  :  they  thus  obtain  a  livelihood  from  their 
maginary  power.  A  peculiar  sort  of  demon  is  sup- 
nosed  to  exist  in  this  country,  called  Knockers.  The 
Welsh  miners  imagine  they  hear  them  under  ground. 


and  by  their  noises,  which  represent  the  different  stnges 
of  mining,  they  believe  the  way  is  found  to  rich  veins 
of  ore. 

The  Welsh  language  is  of  the  Celtic  family,  and 
has  a  claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  primitive  and  uncorrupted  of  all  the 
European  tongues.  It  abounds  with  original  words 
more  especially  technical  terms,  which  other  language* 
borrow  from  the  Greek,  or  express  by  circumlocution 
This  ancient  tongue  is  spoken  at  the  present  day  l»v 
the  common  people,  though  it  is  slowly  getting  into 
disuse,  'rite  better  classes  are  principally  educated 
in  England,  and  few  of  them  cultivate  the  popular 
dialect. 

Pride  of  ancestry  has  always  been  a  strong  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Welsh.  In  no  other  nation,  except  the 
Hebrew,  has  genealogy  been  held  so  important,  or 
carried  to  such  an  extent.  Family  distinction  is  pur¬ 
sued  into  such  minute  and  remote  particularities  as  to 
excite  the  ridicule  of  all,  except  Welsh  genealogists. 
So  deeply  is  this  feeling  rooted  in  the  country,  that 
even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  carefully  pre¬ 
serve  the  history  of  their  parentage,  and  are  able  to 
trace  the  names  of  their  progenitors  into  the  darkness 
of  antiquity. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXI. 

200  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  600. 

Scotland.  —  Geographical  Description  —  The 
Caledones  —  Invasion  of  Agricola  —  The 
Piets  —  Invasion  and  Conquest  of  Scotland 
by  the  Irish  —  Saxon  Colonization  in  Scot-  , 
land  —  The  Kingdom  of  Strathcluyd  — 

St.  Columba  —  Christianity  introduced  into 
Scotland  —  The  Culdecs. 

Scotland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  Island 
of  Britain,  and  is  about  half  the  size  of  England.  It 
consists  of  three  distinct  and  very  dissimilar  portions  — 
the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands ,  and  the  Islands.  The 
first,  or  Highland  part,  comprises  the  west  and 
centre  of  Northern  Scotland,  constituting  a  region  of 
very  bleak  and  rugged  aspect.  The  mountains  dip 
almost  perpendicularly  into  the  lakes  and  seas  on  which 
they  border;  and  the  valleys  among  them  are  on  so 
high  a  level,  that  they  admit  of  no  culture,  except  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  grains.  The  second,  or  Lowland 
part,  includes  the  southern  extremity  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  on  the  north. 
Some  of  this  territory  is  fertile;  but,  in  general,  the 
soil  of  the  country  is  hard  and  unproductive.  The 
islands  comprise  a  considerable  pnrt  of  Scotland.  They 
consist  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  in  the  north, 
and  the  Hebrides  on  the  west.  They  arc  rocky  and 
barren,  like  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  main  land, 
and  exposed  to  perpetual  mist  and  rain,  and  the  storms 
of  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  these  islands  are  little  more 
than  naked  rocks,  washed  by  the  ocean  waves,  yet  the 
resort  of  innumerable  sea-fowl.  Even  these  dreary 
regions  are  inhabited  by  natives,  who  spend  their 
lives  as  fishermen  and  bird-hunters. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland,  or  lochs,  as  they  are  here 
called,  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country,  j 
Many  of  them  are  long  arms  of  the  sea,  running  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Among  these.  Loch  ; 
Lomond  is  preeminent  for  its  lovelin«*ss,  and  grandeut 
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ot  its  scenery.  Loch  Katrine  is  smaller,  but  is  ad¬ 
mired  for  a  singular  mixture  of  tranquil  beauty  and 
wild  sublimity.  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake  contains  a 
description  of  these  regions,  at  once  geographically 
accurate  and  highly  poetical.  Loch  Awe  is  also  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  its  scenery. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Cimbri,  an  ancient  people  of 
Denmark,  who  migrated  from  that  peninsula  about  two 
hundred  years  B.  C.  Bin  this  is  merely  conjecture.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  did  not  regard  Scotland  as 
a  distinct  country  from  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 
The  name  of  Caledonia ,  which  was  at  one  period 
given  to  it,  was  derived  from  the  Caledones  or  Piets, 
a  tribe  of  Northern  Europe,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
invaded  the  island  from  Norway,  and  to  have  driven 
the  first  settlers  into  the  southern  parts.  Caledon 
means  a  forester  or  savage. 

The  Romans  first  invaded  Caledonia  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Under  the  command  of  Agricola,  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  they  penetrated  to  the 
Grampian  Hills,  where, after  an  obstinate  battle,  the  skill 
and  discipline  of  the  legions  prevailed  over  the  rude 
valor  of  the  barbarian  hosts.  The  whole  open  country 
was  abandoned  to  the  invaders  ;  but  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  the  north  opposed  a  permanent  obstacle 
to  their  progress  in  that  quarter.  The  Romans  formed 
numerous  camps,  to  assist  in  the  military  occupation  of 
the  country.  They  endeavored  to  resist  the  incursions 
•f  the  natives  by  rearing,  at  different  periods,  two 
walls  across  the  island;  one  between  the  Forth  and 
lie  Clyde,  and  the  other  between  the  Solway  and  the 
Tv  no.  They  abandoned  the  country  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
to:  y.  The  Caledonians,  who  were  now  called  Piets, 
invaded  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  and  compelled 
Vortigern  to  call  the  Saxons  to  his  assistance,  as  we 
have  related  in  the  history  of  England.' 

The  name  of  Scotland,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  was 
derived  from  the  Irish,  who  were  at  first  called  Scots, 
and  their  country  Scotia.  They  emigrated  to  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Caledonia  in  the  sixth  century,  and  soon 
became  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  distinct  nation  from 
the  Piets.  They  lived  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  these 
people  for  two  or  three  centuries,  till,  at  length,  iu  the 
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victorious  reign  of  Kenneth,  which  commenced  in  83G, 
they  wrested  the  sceptre  from  Wred,  the  Pictish  king, 
and  established  supreme  sway  over  the  whole  country, 
which  ever  afterward  was  called  Scotland.  The 
Saxons  had,  in  the  mean  time,  occupied  the  south-east¬ 
ern  part  as  far  as  the  Forth.  Edwin,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  of  Northumberland,  founded  Edwinsburg,  now 
Edinburgh.  The  Highlanders,  to  this  day,  call  the 
Lowlanders  Sassenach,  or  Saxons.  There  were  also 
some  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  that  part 
of  Scotland  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Romans, 
and  which  was  called  Clydesdale,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Strathcluyd.  This  kingdom  flourished  for  about  three 
hundred  years,  and  is  rendered  illustrious  by  the  name 
and  exploits  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  whose  power, 
from  the  year  508  to  542,  is  represented  by  tradition 
as  having  been  predominant  over  the  south  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  north  of  England.  The  capital  of  this 
kingdom  was  Alcluyd,  called  afterward  Dun  Breton 
and  Dumbarton,  seated  on  an  insulated  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Clyde.  In  757,  this 
place  was  taken  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  kingdom  sub¬ 
verted.  The  Saxons  colonized  the  whole  south  of 
Scotland  ;  the  Lowlands  became  in  language  and  man¬ 
ners  Teutonic,  and  the  Gael  or  Celts  were  confined  to 
the  mountain  regions.  The  northern  part  of  Scotland 
retained  the  name  of  Pictland  till  the  eleventh  century. 
The  southern  part  was  called  Valenlja  and  Cumbria. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  according 
to  the  legends  of  the  country,  by  St.  Columba,  or  Col- 
umbkill,  an  Irishman,  in  the  sixth  century.  He  is  said  j 
to  have  founded  the  monastery  in  the  Island  of  Iona, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the  Island  of  Staffa, 
famous  for  its  caverns  of  basaltic  columns,  called  Fin- 
gal's  Cave.  It  was  here  also  that  he  was  believed  to 
have  instituted  an  order  of  monks,  called  Culdees,  who 
were  subjected  to  very  strict  rules  ;  wore  sheepskin 
clothing,  and  lived  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands. 
They  were  the  clergy  of  Scotland  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  ;  but  as  they  differed  in  some  points  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  did  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  they  were  afterward  much 
persecuted.  Sl  Columba  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
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hundred  monasteries  on  ns  many  islands,  which 
were  chosen  in  preference  to  the  main  land,  that  their 
inhabitants  might  Ik*  more  secluded  from  the  busy 
world. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXII. 

A.  D.  600  to  1093. 

Conquest  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
by  the  Norwegians  —  Ancient  Navigation  — 
Reign  of  Duncan — Macbeth —  Malcolm  — 
Intercourse  icith  the  Norman  ( ’ onquerors  of 

Kngland. 

Norway,  about  this  time,  had  fallen  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Harold  Ilarfagre,  a  powerful  warrior,  who 
compelled  many  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  princes 
to  submit  to  his  authority.  But  there  were  many  bold 
chiefs  who  were  too  proud  to  become  the  vassals  of 
the  conqueror ;  they  therefore  sought  their  fortunes 
on  the  sea,  and,  by  their  daring  deeds  or\  this  element, 
became  the  terror  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
Some  bands  of  these  adventurers  took  possession  of 
the  Orkney  nnd  Shetland  Islands,  which  were  previously 
inhabited  by  the  Piets.  They  were  followed  by  Harold 
their  king,  with  a  powerful  fleet.  He  deprived  them 
•  of  the  islands,  which  he  bestowed  on  one  of  his  nobles, 
with  tho  title  of  earl  of  Orkney ,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  bold  his  earldom  ns  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of 
Norway.  The  first  earl  of  Orkney  was  the  father  of 
Kollo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandy.  The  Danes  nnd 
Norwegians  made  frequent  voyages  to  these  islands, 
adopting  the  most  simple  contrivances  to  guide  their 
course  on  the  ocean.  The  compass  was  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  the  devices  for  nnvignting  out  of  sight 
of  land  were  somotimes  very  ingenious.  A  celebrated 
Norwegian  chief,  on  his  voyage  from  Shctlnnd  to  Ice¬ 
land,  took  on  board  his  vessel  some  crows.  When  be 
bad  sailed,  ns  he  supposed,  a  considerable  distance, 
and  bad  lost  sight  of  land,  he  sent  up  one  of  the  crows, 
which  immediately  flew  toward  the  point  from  which 
the  v«*ssel  had  departed.  By  this  tho  chief  was  able 
to  guess  how  far  ho  had  gone,  ns  it  was  calculated  that 
the  bird,  when  high  in  the  air,  could  see  the  land.  The 
vessel  kept  on  her  course,  nnd  after  some  time  another 
crow  was  sent  up,  which  enmo  back.  This  showed 
that  there  was  no  land  in  sight.  A  third  time  the  ex¬ 
periment  wns  tried,  nnd  the  bird  flew  directly  onward  : 


the  chief,  steering  according  to  the  direction  of  bis 
winged  guide,  arrived  safe  in  Iceland.  During  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Kenneth  to 
that  of  Macbeth,  the  histories  of  Scotland  recount  little 
more  than  a  continued  series  of  wars  with  the  Danes. 
The  Saxons  became  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  the  Scottish  king  held  part  of  the  Lowlands, 
and  some  territories  in  England,  in  vassalage  to  the 
king  of  England.  This  was  the  plea  on  which  Edw  ard 
I.,  at  a  subsequent  period,  founded  his  claim  to  tho 
sovereignty  of  Scotland.  The  name  of  Macbeth  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  every  reader  by  the  genius  I 
of  Shakspoarc.  His  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  | 
Scotland  took  pluce  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge.  Duncan  nnd  Macbeth  were  cousins, 
ImrIi  being  grandsons  of  I\ lalcolm  II.  According  to 
the  rule  of  Scottish  succession,  Macbeth  had  the  bcttei 
right  to  the  throne.  Duncan ,  however,  succeeded,  and 
hail  reigned  six  years,  when  he  was  murdered  while 
on  a  journey;  but  not  nt  Macbeth’s  castle,  us  Slink- 
spenre,  for  dramatic  effect,  has  chosen  to  represent. 
Whether  Macbeth  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  was  never 
proved,  though  he  was  suspected  of  it. 

The  two  sons  of  Duncan,  named  Malcolm  and  Donald 
Dane ,  flisl  from  Scotland  ;  the  former  to  tiro  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  England,  and  the  other  to 
the  Western  Islands.  Macbeth  took  possession  of  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  tranquil  nnd  prosperous.  He 
was  Isdoved  by  the  people,  and  gave  so  much  encour¬ 
agement  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  that  Scotland 
never  liefore  enjoyed  such  plenty.  Mnclieth  bestowed 
great  attention  upon  the  herring  fisheries,  which  sup¬ 
plied  one  of  the  chief  nr  ides  of  Scottish  trade  nt  that 
time.  After  he  laid  reigned  about  twelve  years,  lie  ns- 
sumed  the  pilgrim’s  gown  nnd  staff,  nnd  made  a  journey* 
to  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Malcolm  had  been  endeav¬ 
oring  to  raise  a  party  in  his  own  favor  in  England.  At 
the  court  of  Edward  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  polished 
manners  of  the  French,  nnd  learned  to  speak  their 
language.  The  Saxon  monnrch  had  been  educated  in 
Franco,  nnd  had  introduced  into  his  court  the  habits 
and  manners  of  that  country.  Malcolm  remnined 
about  fifteen  years  in  England,  which  gave  him  un  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  the  difference  between  the  rude 
liabits  of  the  Scots  nnd  the  refined  manners  of  the 
more  civilized  Normans.  At  length,  Malcolm  reentered 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  dispute  the 
crown  with  Mncbeth,  who  had  returned  from  bis  pil¬ 
grimage.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Macbeth’s  castle 
of  Dunsinnne ;  the  king  wns  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  retreat.  Ho  enrried  on  the  war  for  two  year*, 
when  he  was  slain,  nnd  Malcolm  ascended  the  throne, 

A.  D.  1057. 

When  William  the  Norman  conquered  England,  i 
great  numbers  of  the  Saxons  fled  to  Scotland  ;  und 
among  others,  Prince  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  nnd  his  sister  Margaret 
She  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm,  nnd  queen  of  Scot 
land.  Being  now  allied  to  the  Saxon  royal  race  by 
tho  tics  of  relationship,  ns  well  ns  those  of  gratitude 
nnd  friendship,  Malcolm  took  up  arms  in  their  cause 
ngninst  William,  und  invaded  England.  The  Normans, 
however,  were  too  strong  for  him  ;  nnd  all  that  the 
Scots  could  do  wns  to  ravage  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  nnd  carry  off  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  sold 
for  slaves.  For  many  years  afterward,  there  was  not 
a  village  in  the  south  of  Scotland  where  English  slnves 
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were  not  to  be  found.  A 


ensued  in  107:2  ;  and 


peace 

from  the  intercourse  between  tbc  two  kingdoms  which 
followed,  the  Scots  derived  great  improvement.  A 
taste  for  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life  began  to 
spread  among  the  people  ;  merchants  were  encouraged 
to  bring  into  Scotland  various  commodities  before  un¬ 
known  in  that  country.  Malcolm  was  killed  in  1093, 
at  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  in  a  battle  with  the 
English. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXIII. 

A.  D.  1093  to  1214. 
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In  the  year  in  which  Malcolm  was  killed,  Magnus, 
king  of  Norway,  invaded  the  Scottish  islands.  He 
landed  first  on  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  deposed  the  carl  of  Orkney  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Heb¬ 
rides,  all  of  which  he  plundered  except  Iona,  which 
was  reverenced  as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  even 
by  the  fierce  and  warlike  Northmen.  Magnus  then 
directed  his  hostilities  against  Scotland  ;  but  after  he 
had  committed  some  few  depredations,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Scottish 
monarch  should  resign  all  the  islands  which  could  be 
circumnavigated  by  a  vessel  steered  with  a  rudder. 
When  this  condition  was  settled,  the  artful  Norwegian 
•aused  a  small  boat  to  be  conveyed  to  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  to  Scot¬ 
land,  but  which  is  overflowed  at  high  water.  Here  he 
sat  in  his  boat,  with  the  helm  in  his  hand,  till  the  tide 
came  in,  when  he  steered  himself  over  the  isthmus. 
In  consequence  of  this  feat,  he  claimed  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  of  Cantyre,  as  coming  within  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

After  some  revolutions  which  ensued  on  the  death  of 
Malcolm,  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Alexan¬ 
der  /.,  A.  D.  1 107.  At  this  period,  Scotland  was  divided 


into  thirteen  districts,  each  of  which  was  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  thane ,  or  lord,  whose  power  was  almost  in¬ 
dependent  of  that  of  the  king.  Each  clan  had  its  own 
particular  customs,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
There  was  no  national  assembly  or  parliament  to  make 
laws  for  the  whole  country.  About  this  time  flourished 
Sweyn,  the  celebrated  Danish  pirate,  or  Sea-king.  He 
was  lord  of  Gairsay,  a  little  island  among  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  dwelt  amidst  his  lawless  people,  who  seem 
to  have  been  farmers  at  home  and  robbers  abroad. 
They  were  accustomed  to  sow  their  fields  in  the  spring, 
and  then  set  out  upon  a  cruise,  leaving  their  corn  to 
grow  while  they  were  plundering  the  neighboring 
shores.  It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  that  Sweyn, 
being  alone  in  his  boat,  was  chased  by  the  earl  of 
Orkney,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  and  was 
obliged  to  row  with  all  his  might  till  he  reached  a 
small,  uninhabited  island,  where  he  ran  his  boat  into  a 
cave  and  disappeared.  When  the  tide  rose,  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  was  covered  with  water,  and  Sweyn,  from 
within,  heard  his  pursuers  wondering  what  had  become 
of  him.  He  was  not  seen  in  the  Orkneys  for  some 
time,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  One  day  a  vessel, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  merchant  ship,  was  seen 
coming  from  the  west,  with  two  or  three  men  on  deck. 
They  approached  the  Island  of  Ronsay,  where  the 
earl  of  Orkney  dwelt,  and  asked  the  news.  The 
people  informed  them  that  the  carl  was  gone  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island  to  hunt  seals.  The  strangers 
steered  in  that  direction,  and  soon  discovered  the  carl 
with  his  companions.  Sweyn,  with  a  number  of  armed 
men,  immediately  rushed  from  the  hold  where  they 
had  Iain  concealed,  and  slew  every  one  except  the 
earl,  whom  they  carried  away  prisoner.  He  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards ;  but  it  is  supposed  he  was 
placed  in  a  monastery  by  Sweyn,  who  returned  to  his 
little  Island  of  Gairsay,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
most  formidable  pirate  of  the  age.  He  was  killed  at 
last  in  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  Dublin,  A.  I).  1159. 
The  preceding  narrative  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manners  of  those  times. 

David  I.  cume  to  the  throne  in  1 127.  He  founded 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Edinburgh.  Before  his  reign,  Perth  had  been  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Scotland.  About  this  time,  the  pirates  of  the 
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Hebrides  took  advuntuge  of  the  weakness  of  the  inon-  ; 
arcliy  to  establish  among  themselves  a  kind  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  was  the  age  of  chivalry  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  there  were  many  brave 
Scottish  knights  among  the  heroes  in  Palestine.  Hut 
the  country  was  impoverished  on  this  account,  as  the 
richest  nobles  went  away  from  Scotland  to  seek  renown 
in  the  East,  carrying  all  the  money  they  could  raise, 
instead  of  remaining  at  home  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  land  ami  people.  Kichard  I.  of  England  gave 
up  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  aid  him  in  his  crusade.  The  population 
of  Scotland  at  this  time  was  composed  of  several  dis¬ 
tinct  nations.  The  Norwegians  were  in  possession  of 
thi!  islands;  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  descendants  of  the 
early  inhabitants  occupied  the  Highlands  of  the  north, 
while  the  people  of  Saxon  and  Norman  origin  possessed 
the  southern  districts,  and  were  thence  called  Low- 
hinders.  Among  these  last  were  found  the  chief 
nobility,  who  laid  by  this  time  become  very  powerful. 
Every  Scottish  baron  had  Ins  strong  castle  and  feudal 
domain,  his  vassals,  retainers,  and  bondsmen,  like  the 
English  lords.  The  language  of  the  south  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whilo  the  Highlanders 
continued  to  speak  the  original  Gaelic,  to  wear  the 
ancient  dress,  and  to  live  according  to  the  rude  customs 
of  their  ancestors.  A  great  enmity  existed  between 
them  and  the  Lowlanders,  whom  they  considered  as 
intruders  into  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 

William  the  Lion  came  to  the  throne  in  1165.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  king  of  England,  and  invaded  that 
country,  when  lie  laid  siege  to  Alnwick  Castle,  in 
Northumberland.  Here  lie  was  made  prisoner  by 
some  English  barons,  who  sent  him  to  the  king.  He 
was  not  liberated  till  he  had  consented  to  do  homage 
for  his  whole  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  its  his  lord  paramount,  and  place  in  his  hands  the 
strong  castles  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  as  a  security 
for  his  fealty.  On  these  hard  terms  he  regained  his 
freedom,  and  returned  to  Scotland  as  a  vassal  king. 

In  this  reign,  monasteries  had  become  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  Scotland,  and  many  of  them  were  .richly 
endowed  with  lands,  which  were  better  cultivated  than 
any  other  estates  in  the  kingdom,  tho  vassals  and 
oondmen  of  the  monks  being  secured  in  the  possession 
of  their  farms  and  homesteads  as  long  us  they  fulfilled 
the  conditions  on  which  they  were  held.  In  those 
days,  a  monastery  was  the  surest  place  of  refuge  for 
those!  who  were  oppressed,  and  the  safest  lodging- 
house  for  travellers.  . 
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William  the  Lion  wus  succeeded  in  1211  by  Alex- 
;  under  II.  His  reign  was  a  continued  series  of  wars 
with  the  lords  of  the  isles  and  the  kings  of  England. 

I  Ip  wished  to  reduce  tho  former  to  a  dependence  on 
ih<-  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  obtain  from  the  lutter  u 
n  siitution  of  NortliOmberland  and  other  territories, 
winch  the  Scotch  formerly  (Hissessed  in  England.  The 
Hebrides  wen:  still  considered  us  belonging  to  Norway. 


Alexander  offered  to  purchase  them  from  Ilaco,  the 
king  of  that  country,  but  in  vain.  Haco  declared  he 
wus  not  in  want  of  money.  Alexander,  therefore, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  them,  but  was  taken 
ill  in  the  Hebrides,  and  died  leaving  a  son  eight  years 
old  to  succeed  him,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  III. 
Haco  continued  to  attack  and  plunder  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  and  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age, 
raised  an  army  and  marched  against  the  invaders.  He 
gained  a  great  victory  over  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  which  so  mortified  Haco  that  he  fled  to  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  where  he  died  of  grief.  His  son  Magnus  made 
peace  with  Alexander,  and  sold  him  the  Hebrides  for 
u  sum  of  money.  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
still  remained  under  tho  dominion  of  Norway,  and 
were  inhabited  principally  by  Norwegians. 

Alexander  strengthened  his  friendly  connections; 
with  Norway,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
Eric,  prince  of  that  country.  The  daughter  of  this 
pair  is  called  in  history  the  Maid  of  Norway.  She 
became  heiress  of  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  in  1286,  but  died  on  her  voyage  from  Nor¬ 
way  to  take  possession  of  her  new  dignity.  This  even' 
proved  a  great  calamity  for  Scotland,  us  it  left  the  sue 
cession  open  to  dispute,  und  various  claimants  uroso 
among  the  relatives  of  the  royal  family.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  series  of  wars,  which  desolated  the 
country  for  u  long  time.  Among  the  numerous  claim¬ 
ants  for  the  crown,  were  two  whose  pretensions  were 
superior  to  all  others,  so  that  the  title  finally  rested 
between  them.  The  one  was  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of 
Annandale ;  the  other  was  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Gallo¬ 
way.  Edward  I.  of  England  came  forward  us  umpire, 
and  the  Scottish  nobles,  being  willing  to  uvoid  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  n  civil  war,  consented  to  leave  the  matter  to 
his  decision.  Edward  pronounced  in  favor  of  John 
Baliol ,  who  was  crowned  accordingly,  not  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign,  but  as  a  vassal  king,  subject  to  the  i 
authority  of  the  king  of  England  —  A.  D.  1292. 

The  new  monarch  soon  found  that  he  had  a  very 
tyrannical  master.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  Edward  to  provoke  him  by  injurious  treatment  into 
a  rebellion,  and  then  to  seize  on  his  dominions  as  fo-- 
feited  to  the  crown  of  Englund  according  to  the  feudal 
law,  by  which  the  estates  of  a  rebellious  vassal  became 
the  property  of  his  liege  lord.  The  scheme  so  fur 
succeeded  that  Baliol  attempted  to  throw  off  his  depend¬ 
ence.  Edward  defeated  him  at  Dunbar,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  crown.  He  placed  English  garrisons  in  all 
the  strong  places,  and  returned  to  England,  believing 
his  conquest  complete.  But  the  Scots  did  not  tumely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  an  able  leader 
soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Willium  VVallaco.  He 
was  a  young  man,  of  bold,  udventurous  disposition,  and 
great  personal  prowess.  His  mental  qualities,  like 
those  of  most  great  heroes,  have  been  somewhat  over¬ 
rated  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  possessed  tu ten’s 
of  a  higher  order  than  were  common  among  the  Scot¬ 
tish  warriors  of  that  age.  When  Wallace  came  tor- 
ward  as  the  champion  of  his  country’,  thousands  gath¬ 
ered  around  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army.  He  gained  a  great  victory 
at  Stirling,  and  obliged  the  English  governor  to  leave 
Scotland.  The  fortresses  were  surrendered  to  him, 
and  ho  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  while  Buliol 
was  a  captive  in  England. 

Edward  was  in  Flanders  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  He  hustened  buck  to  England,  raised  a  large 
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Though  the  English  had  lost  all  hope  of  regaining 
their  dominion  in  Scotland,  they  continued  on  hostile 
terms  with  that  country  for  a  long  time.  David  77, 
king  of  Scotland,  invaded  England  while  Edward  III. 
was  carrying  on  his  wars  with  the  French;  hut  he  was 
met  by  the  English  northern  harons,  and  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  NeviPs  Cross,  A.  D.  1342.  David  was 
taken  captive,  carried  to  London,  and  kept  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  some  time.  After  eleven  years  of 
captivity,  he  was  liberated  by  promising  to  pay  a  ran¬ 
som  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  —  a  sum  which, 
considering  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  may  be 
considered  equal  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  present 
time. 

The  several  nations  that  formerly  composed  the 
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population  of  Scotland,  had  by  this  time  become  so 
mingled  together,  that  they  exhibited  only  two  distinct 
races  —  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlandors.  The  latter 
were  much  more  polished  than  the  former,  and,  as  far 
as  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  would  permit,  cul¬ 
tivated  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  while  their  northern 
neighbors  held  in  contempt  the  customs  and  pursuits 
of  civilized  life,  regarded  themselves  as  independent 
of  the  laws,  and  looked  to  their  chieftains  as  their  only 
legitimate  rulers.  The  system  of  clanship  prevailed 
in  the  Lowlands  as  well  as  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
great  nobles  were,  in  reality,  as  independent  of  the 
monarch  as  the  Highland  chiefs.  Each  could  muster 
his  clan  around  him  to  defend  his  castle  and  his  lands ; 
and  it  was  seldom  that  a  clansman  was  found  who 
would  not  fight  to  the  last  extremity  for  his  liege  lord, 
and  obey  his  commands  in  preference  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

The  power  of  a  feudal  superior  over  his  vassals  and 
bondsmen  was  much  the  same  with  the  Scotch  as  with 
the  English,  and  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  great 
was  very  similar  in  both  countries.  Their  castles  were 
crowded  with  knights,  esquires,  pages,  and  retainers 
of  every  degree.  Feasting  and  minstrelsy  were  the 


army,  marched  into  Scotland,  and  defeated  Wallace 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  A.  I).  1298.  He  reestablished 
his  authority  iu  the  country,  and  most  of  the  revolted 
nobles  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  Wallace 
refused  to  submit,  and  for  a  long  while  maintained  the 
contest  against  the  English.  He  was  at  length  betrayed 
by  one  whom  he  thought  his  friend,  and  carried  a  pris¬ 
oner  to  London,  where  he  was  tried  and  executed  for 
treason,  A.  I).  1301. 

Robert  Bruce ,  the  grandson  of  the  rival  of  Baliol, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  insurgents, 
and  was  crowned  king,  at  Scone,  in  1306.  In  his  first 
contest  with  the  English,  he  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  with  a  few  followers. 
Being  unsafe  here,  he  fled  to  the  Island  of  Rachrin  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  spent  some  time.  At 


length,  finding  the  Scots  better  prepared  to  assist  him, 
he  presented  himself  among  them,  and  found  a  consid¬ 
erable  army  ready  to  take  the  field.  Edward  II.  of 
England  marched  against  him  with  a  force  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men,  if  we  may  believe  the  Historians 
of  that  day.  The  Scots  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  ; 
yet  so  brave  were  they,  and  so  highly  animated  by  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  th^ beheld 
without  dismay  the  approach  of  the  English  army, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  the  important  conflict 
that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Bannockburn,  June  4,  1314,  in  which 
Edward’s  army  was  totally  defeated.  This  victory 
secured  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  confirmed 
Bruce  in  possession  of  the  throne. 
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amusements  in  their  princely  halls ;  while  out  of  doors 
they  sought  the  bolder  pastimes  of  hunting,  hawking, 
and  chivulric  sports.  Many  of  the  offices  in  noble 
families  were  hereditary,  such  as  those  of  the  minstrel, 
the  baker,  the  brewer,  the  miller,  and  the  forester. 
The  lust  of  these  held  a  very  important  employment, 
as  hej  had  *he  care  of  all  the  game  in  his  master’s 
woods^  Tt  was  customary  for  a  young  chieftain,  on 
returning  from  his  first  hunting  expedition,  to  give  his 
hunting-suit  and  arms  to  the  forester.  There  were 
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perquisites  attached  to  all  the  other  hereditary  offices. 
When  a  tenant  brought  his  corn  to  be  ground  at  the 
baronial  mill,  a  certain  portion  was  due  to  the  baron, 
half  as  much  to  the  miller,  and  a  quarter  to  the  miller’s 


held  in  much  estimation  by  the  warlike  nobles  of  those 
rude  times. 

Every  clan,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
was  distinguished  by  the  colors  and  pattern  of  the 
plaid ,  a  garment  worn  by  all  ranks.  Each  clansman 
bore  the  name  and  wore  the  plaid  of  his  chief ;  and 
thus  it  was  known  whether  a  man  was  a  Douglas,  a 
Campbell,  a  Macdonald,  or  the  clansman  of  any  other 
chieftain.  The  making  of  the  plaids  was  a  nevcr-fuil- 
ing  source  of  female  industry,  as  the  wool  was  not 
only  spun,  but  dyed  and  woven  by  the  people  of  the 
country. 


man. 


The  clergy  of  those  days  were  hunters  and  warriors, 
and  led  their  vassals  to  battle  and  to  the  chase.  They 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  lay  nobles  in  the  field 
by  wearing  cassocks  over  their  armor.  The  bishops 
ami  abbots  had  long  been  the  principal  traders  in  the 
community,  for  they  alone  had  sufficient  capital  to 
embark  largely  in  commerce,  and  they  at  first  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  carry  on  the  fisheries.  On  all  the 
feudal  estates  some  of  the  tenants  were  free  farmers, 
who  hired  their  lands  and  could  remove  at  pleasure. 
But  a  great  proportion  were  still  in  bondage ;  nor  was 
it  till  long  afterward  that  all  vestiges  of  slavery  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  changes  that  took  place  during  the 
wars  had  given  liberty  to  many,  and  the  meters  them¬ 
selves  often  conferred  the  gift  of  freedom  on  their 
oondmen ;  but  the  work  of  emancipation  went  on  very 
gradually.  There  were  slaves  in  Scotland  till  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  burghers  were  fast  rising  to 
wealth  and  consequence.  These  were  so  named  from 
the  burghs,  which  were  originally  small  colonies  of 
traders  and  artisans,  who  in  most  cases  had  purchased 
their  freedom  from  their  lords.  These  freedmen  formed 
themselves  into  trading  communities,  and  improved 
their  little  villages  till  they  grew  into  towns.  To  these 
towns  privileges  were  from  time  to  time  granted  by  the 
kings,  who  knew  how  much  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  encouragement  given  to  arts 
and  commerce.  The  earliest  burghs  in  Scotland  were 
Edinburgh  and  Roxburgh.  The  burghers  gradually 
acquired  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates, 
and  of  sending  representatives  to  parliament.  The 
chief  trades  were  those  of  the  blacksmith,  armorer, 
goldsmith,  tanner,  dyer,  and  cap-maker.  The  Scotch 
smiths  and  armorers  were  not  so  skilful  as  those  of 
England,  which  caused  the  English  government  to 
make  a  law  that  no  armor  should  be  carried  into  Scot¬ 
land,  and  this  was  always  mentioned  in  the  passports. 
The  Scots  were  then  considered  as  foreigners  by  the 
English. 

The  state  of  education  was  much  the  same  as  in 
other  countries  during  the  feudal  ages,  when  learning 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  monks  and  clergy,  and 
few  could  even  read  or  write,  except  those  educated 
for  the  church.  There  were  schools  in  the  principal 
towns,  conducted  by  the  monks,  to  which  boys  were 
sent  who  were  designed  for  the  clerical  profession. 
They  usually  went  to  Oxford  or  Paris  to  complete  their 
studies,  as  there  was  no  university  in  Scotland  till  after 
the  reign  of  Robert  III.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  there  was  not  a  Scottish  baron  who 
knew  how  to  write  his  own  name.  Nor  was  it  thought 
«ny  disgrace  to  be  thus  deficient,  ns  learning  was  not 
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The  Bruce  line  of  sovereigns  became  extinct  in 
1371,  and  Robert  II.,  of  the  family  of  Stuarts,  ascended 
the  throne.  This  name  was  derived  from  the  office 
of  High  Steicard,  which  was  held  by  the  husband  of 
Margery  Bruce.  Her  son  Robert  was  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  which  reigned  in  Scotland  as  long  as  that 
kingdom  remained  unconnected  with  England.  The 
right  possessed  by  the  barons  of  going  to  war  on  their 
own  account,  produced  constant  disorders,  as  they  were 
but  loo  apt  to  avenge  by  force  of  arms  any  trifling 
injury  oflered  to  their  vassals.  Feuds  of  this  nature 
often  arose  between  the  Scottish  and  English  nobles, 
so  that  the  border  countries  were  subject  to  constant 
inroads,  which  were  always  attended  with  plunder  and 
bloodshed.  Every  dispute  was  followed  by  a  u  raid,” 
as  an  expedition  of  this  kind  was  termed,  when  a 
large  booty  of  cattle  and  prisoners  was  carried  offi  A 
hostile  feeling  was  thus  kept  up  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France, 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  sov¬ 
ereign. 

On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  A.  D.  1377,  war  broke  out  between  that 
country  and  Scotland.  A  French  army  was  sent  to 
Scotland  under  the  command  of  John  de  Vienne, 
admiral  of  France,  and  one  of  the  greatest  warriors 
of  the  age.  Richard  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which 
was  burned  and  plundered,  nothing  being  spared  but 
the  monastery  of  Ilolyrood.  Many  other  edifices  were 
also  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  and  among  them  the 
beautiful  abbey  of  Melrose.  No  advantage  was  gained 
by  this  invasion,  for  the  country  was  so  laid  waste  that 
the  English  were  compelled  to  retreat  for  want  of  pro¬ 
visions.  It  was  at  this  period,  (1388,)  that  the  battle  of 
Otterbournc,  or  Atterburn,  took  place,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account  in  the  history  of  England.  This 
affair  was  celebrated  in  the  old  ballads  under  the  name 
of  Chery  Chase. 

James  I.  (A.  D.  1424)  made  great  improvements 
in  the  government  He  formed  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Englund.  He  instituted  rogulur  courts  of  justice,  and 
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u-  limited  the  power  of  the  lords  over  their  vassals 
v  taking  from  them  the  right  of  acting  as  sole  judges 
•  >n  their  own  estates  —  a  privilege  long  enjoyed  by  the 
feudal  nobles  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  one 
that  had  given  them  absolute  control  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  dependents.  By  such  means, 
'ames,  in  the  course  of  time,  accomplished  his  grand 
design  of  bringing  the  nobles  under  subordination,  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
lie  also  caused  all  the  laws  to  be  written  in  ihe  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  Latin,  which  had 
previously  been  the  legal  tongue.  One  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  this  reign  related  to  a  class  of  beggars 
called  sorners ,  who  pretended  to  be  gentlemen,  and 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  intruding  into  people’s 
houses,  where  they  took  their  seat  at  the  table,  and 
received  what  was  given  to  them  as  a  right  rather  than 
as  a  favor.  They  all  claimed  to  be  of  gentle  birth,  and 
some  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  ride  about  the  country 
with  attendants,  who  were  beggars  also.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  it  was  enacted  that  no  such  persons  should 
be  permitted  to  beg  or  insist  on  being  entertained  in 
uny  farm-houses  or  other  dwellings.  An  exception, 
however,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  royal  or  licensed 
beggars,  known  as  the  “  Blue-gowns,”  or  “  King’s 
bedesmen.”  These  were  men  above  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty,  or  worthy  persons  who  had  fallen  into  misfor¬ 
tunes.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  badge  granted 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  burgh  ;  and  this  vener¬ 
able  order  of  privileged  mendicants  continued  in  Scot¬ 
land  till  a  very  late  period. 

Under  James  III.,  the  union  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands  with  Scotland  took  place  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  young  king  with  the  princess  of  Denmark, 
A.  D.  1  IfJH.  At  this  period,  n  belief,  in  astrology  was 
prevalent  all  over  Europe;  and  there  were  few  princes 
who  did  not  at  times  seek  information,  with  regard  to 
future  events,  from  men  who  w'erc  thought  to  be  skilled  ! 


in  this  imaginary  science.  James  III.  was  much 
addicted  to  this  practice.  A  soothsayer  once  declared 
to  him  that  he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  his  nearest 
of  kin;  whereupon  he  imprisoned  his  two  brothers  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  This  act,  with  other  measures 
of  his  administration,  made  him  unpopular.  lie  was 
a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  particularly  that  of  architec¬ 
ture,  to  which  he  devoted  the  chief  portion  of  bis  time. 
He  indulged  his  taste  for  erecting  sumptuous  buildings 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  increase  the  disaffection  of  the 
people,  who  found  their  taxes  augmented  by  the  king’s 
expenditures.  He  ulso  seized  on  certain  revenues  | 
belonging  to  the  church,  which  gave  much  offence  to  . 
the  clergy. 

The  power  of  the  nobility  had  greatly  increased  in 
this  reign,  and  James  undertook  a  series  of  measures 
to  reduce  it.  This  proceeding,  added  to  his  previous 
unpopular  acts,  produced  a  rebellion.  The  nobles  of 
the  south  took  up  arms  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
deposing  the  king,  and  placing  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Rothsay,  on  the  throne.  The  young  prince,  misguided 
bv  their  evil  counsels,  appeared  at  their  bead,  in  arms 
against  his  father.  The  northern  barons  adhered  to 
James,  and  the  two  parties  met  in  battle  array,  about 
a  mile  from  the  memorable  field  of  Bannockburn. 
The  king  saw  his  son  leading  his  enemies  against  him.  I 
Either  the  remembrance  of  the  prophecy,  or  the  shock 
which  this  sight  caused  to  bis  feelings,  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  the  unhappy  father,  that  he  lost  all 
courage,  and  fled.  As  he  was  crossing  the  brook  of 
Bannockburn,  a  poor  woman,  who  was  drawing  water 
from  the  stream,  being  startled  by  the  galloping  of  his 
horse,  cast  down  her  pitcher  before  him.  The  fright-  , 
ened  animal  suddenly  reared,  and  threw  his  rider,  who 
wus  severely  injured  by  the  full.  There  was  a  mill 
near  ut  hand,  to  which  he  was  carried.  One  of  the 
rebels,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  the  king,  hearing  the 
woman  cull  for  assistance,  rushed  into  the  mill,  ami 
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recognizing  the  king,  instantly  stabbed  hifn  to  the  heart. 
A.  D.  1487.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

James  IV.,  notwithstanding  his  unnatural  behavior 
to  his  father,  governed  the  kingdom  wisely,  and  the 
Scotch  enjoyed  an  unwonted  degree  of  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  in  his  reign.  He  gave  shelter  to  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  invaded  England  in  the 
hope  of  !>eing  able  to  overthrow  that  monarch ;  but  he 
i  found  this  impracticable,  and  made  a  truce  with  Henry, 
withdrawing  his  protection  from  Warbeck.  James 
afterward  formed  a  closer  alliunee  with  England  by 
marrying  the  princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  king. 
In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  between  the  two  kingdoms,  by  which  the 
town  of  Berwick  was  given  tip  to  England  forever. 
The  union  of  James  and  Margaret  was  an  event  that 
had  great  influence  over  the  future  fate  of  both  king¬ 
doms  ;  for  Margaret  was  the  grandmother  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 
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As  long  as  Henry  VII.  lived,  peace  continued  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  England.  But  after  his  death, 
many  causes  of  disagreement  arose  between  King 
James  and  Henry  VIII.,  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  The  English  captured  two  fine  Scotch  vessels 
on  the  charge  of  piracy,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
they  were  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  the  king.  James 
j  determined  to  invade  England.  All  his  wisest  minis¬ 
ters  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash  a  step ; 
but  he  was  bent  upon  indulging  his  resentment,  and 
summoned  all  his  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to 
meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  with  provisions  for  forty  days. 
The  people  obeyed  with  sorrow,  for  they  saw  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  fatal  termination  to  this  useless  undertaking. 
A  large  army  was  collected,  and  James  marched  into 
England  attended  by  the  flower  of  his  nobility.  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  was  in  France,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  to 
oppose  the  Scots.  He  was  already  in  Northumberland 
when  James  crossed  the  border.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Flodden  Field,  September,  1513.  The  Scots  were 
defeated,  and  the  king  was  slain  with  most  of  his 
nobles.  The  body  of  James  was  never  discovered. 

James  F.,  who  succeeded  him,  exerted  himself  to 
reestablish  peace  both  with  England  and  amidst  the 
unruly  Scottish  chiefs.  He  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  irregular  army,  composed  partly  of  soldiers  and 
partly  of  huntsmen,  and  made  a  progress  through  the 
country  under  pretence  of  hunting.  He  took  several 
castles  by  force,  and  put  to  death  those  chiefs  who  had 
been  guilty  of  illegal  acts.  Their  lands  were  converted 
into  sheepwulks  by  the  king,  who  derived  great  profit 
from  his  flocks :  this  caused  his  uncle,  Henry  VIII.,  to 
call  him  a  farmer.  It  was  common,  however,  in  that 
age,  for  all  great  people  —  kings,  noblemen,  bishops, 
abbots,  &cc.  —  to  keep  sheep,  and  send  their  wool  to  i 


be  sold  in  foreign  countries;  so  that  they  were  al 
traders,  and  many  of  them  acquired  the  greater  part 
of  their  wealth  bv  their  commercial  dealings. 

James  married  a  French  princess,  Mary,  the  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  took  a  forward  part  in  the 
persecution  of  the  French  Protestants.  It  was  owing 
to  his  alliance  with  this  powerful  family,  that  he  was 
so  strong  an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  which  at  this 
time  was  making  rapid  progress  in  Scotland.  James 
suirered  the  Protestants  to  be  cruelly  persecuted,  ami 
he  soon  became  involved  in  disputes  with  Henry  VIII. 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  A  war  ensued,  and  James 
attempted  to  raise  a  large  army  ;  but  the  disaffection 
of  his  subjects  was  so  great  that  his  endeavors  were 
ineffectual.  Those  who  resorted  to  his  standard  did 
not  yield  him  their  cordial  support,  and  all  his  military 
enterprises  proved  abortive.  In  an  invasion  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Scots  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  defeated  by  five  hundred  English.  Morti¬ 
fied  by  this  disgrace  and  the  contemptuous  behavior  of 
his  own  nobles,  the  king  retired  to  Falkland  Castle, 
where  he  died  of  chagrin,  six  days  after  the  birth  of 
his  unfortunate  daughter,  Mary ,  Queen  of  Scots, 
A.  D.  1542. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  having  now  descended  to  a 
female  infant,  Henry  VIII.  was  desirous  of  uniting  the 
two  countries  by  a  marriage  between  the  youthful 
queen  and  his  son  Edward.  The  Scottish  parliament 
would  have  agreed  to  this  proposal,  but  Henry  wished 
to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  king¬ 
dom  during  the  minority.  The  disputes  which  arose 
upon  this  point  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  from  Henry, 
and  Mary  was  sent  to  France  for  safety,  where  she 
was  educated,  and  married  to  the  dauphin,  son  of 
Henry  II.  Seventeen  years  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  James  V.  and  the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland.  It 
was  in  this  interval  that  the  reformation  was  established 
in  that  country.  In  England,  the  Catholic  religion  had 
been  abolished  by  authority  of  the  king.  In  Scotland, 
the  same  end  was  accomplished  by  the  preaching  of 
the  celebrated  reformer  John  Knox,  who  was  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Calvin. 

The  husband  of  Mary  had  become  king  of  France 
under  the  name  of  Francis  II.  His  death  took  place 
shortly  afterward,  and  Mary,  who  was  then  only  nine 
teen  years  of  age,  was  recalled  to  her  own  kingdom 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  cousin  to  Mary,  and  the  latter  was  regarded 
by  many  as  having  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  than 
Elizabeth.  Mary  had,  therefore,  been  persuaded, 
while  her  husband  was  living,  to  assume  the  title  of 
Queen  of  France  and  England,  an  ofTence  which 
Elizabeth  never  forgave.  The  Scotch  were  at  first 
much  pleased  with  their  youthful  sovereign ;  but  Mary 
was  less  satisfied  with  her  subjects.  She  was  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  had  been  educated  in  French  manners. 
Scotland  was  to  her  as  a  foreign  land.  The  feelings 
of  the  people  ran  v  y  strong  against  Popery  ;  snd  the 
whole  country  wa»  .a  a  most  unsettled  condition. 
Domestic  warfare  existed  between  rival  chieftains; 
and  in  many  parts  there  were  troops  of  banditti  who 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  ruins  of  old  castles,  or  dis 
mantled  abbeys,  which  aflbrded  security  for  themselves 
and  their  plunder. 

The  beginning  of  the  queen’s  misfortunes  was  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Darnley,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who, 
like  herself,  had  some  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Elizabeth  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  this 
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match.  The  Protestant  nobles  of  Scotland  also  opposed 
it,  as  Darnley  was  a  Catholic.  An  insurrection  of 
the  Protestants  ensued,  and  Mary  took  the  field  against 
them,  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  The  insurgents  were 
soon  dispersed.  Mary,  however,  became  involved  in 
domestic  troubles.  Darnley  was  a  selfish,  weak-mind¬ 
ed,  and  ill-tempered  man,  and  soon  lost  her  affection. 
Jealousy  increased  her  unhappiness.  Every  person  in 
whose  society  she  appeared  to  take  pleasure,  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  her  husband.  She  had  a 
secretary  named  David  Rizzio ,  an  Italian,  who  was  a 
man  of  education,  and  an  accomplished  musician. 
The  queen  bestowed  on  him  a  degree  of  favor  which 
excited  the  enmity  of  many  of  the  courtiers,  and  made 
him  nuinerousenemies.  Darnley’s  jealousy  was  strongly 
excited  toward  Rizzio ;  and  one  evening,  when  the  queen 
and  several  of  her  ladies  were  at  supper  with  him, 
Darnley,  with  some  noblemen  of  his  party,  burst  into 
the  room,  dragged  him  from  the  table,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  save  his  life. 
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Wary,  Queen  of  Scot*,  imprisoned  at  Loch-levcn. 

Mary  fled  from  Holyrood  House  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
determined  to  avenge  this  cruel  outrage.  She  ussem- 
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bled  the  nobles  who  were  attached  to  her  interest,  and 
raised  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men.  Darnlev 
affected  repentance  for  his  share  of  the  crime,  and 
joined  her  against  the  rest  of  the  conspirators.  The 
principal  of  these  were  the  earl  of  Morton  and  Lord 
Ruthven,  who  fled  to  England  ;  while  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  others  who  had  been  banished  for  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  her  marriage,  returned,  and  were  taken  again 
into  favor.  Among  these  was  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a 
bold,  ambitious  man,  and  a  decided  foe  to  Darnley. 
The  queen  bestowed  high  honors  upon  him,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  hostility  to  her  husband.  Darnley,  being 
taken  ill  of  the  small-pox,  removed  to  a  place  called 
the  Kirk  of  Field ,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh. 
One  night,  just  after  the  queen  had  left  him  on  her 
return  to  Holyrood,  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gun¬ 
powder,  and  Darnley  was  killed.  It  was  known  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Bothwell  was  the  author  of  this  murder, 
and  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  it ;  but,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  he  entered  the  court  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  all  well  armed,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  train  of  hired  soldiers.  The  judges  dared 
not  venture  to  pronounce  him  guilty,  and  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  queen  strongly  indi¬ 
cates  her  participation  in  this  crime.  A  few  months 
only  had  elapsed,  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Both- 
w'ell,  and  thus  lost  t^ie  respect,  as  well  as  the  affection, 
of  a  great  part  of  her  subjects.  Her  guilt  was  never 
openly  proved,  but  the  belief  of  it  was  general.  The 
infant  prince  James,  her  son,  was  kept  in  Stirling  Cas¬ 
tle,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Mar.  Such 
was  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  Mary’s  disgrace¬ 
ful  marriage,  that  many  of  the  lords  joined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  her  from  the  throne. 
The  queen  and  Bothwrell  fled  to  Dunbar  Castle,  where 
they  assembled  a  few  troops,  intending  to  give  battle 
to  the  insurgents.  But  the  disaffection  was  so  general, 
that  Mary’s  own  party  refused  to  act  in  her  behalf, 
unless  Bothwell  were  banished  from  the  country.  To 
this  she  reluctantly  agreed,  and  Bothwell  went  to 
the  Orkneys.  He  was  aftenvard  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Danes,  and  carried  to  Norway,  and  from  thence  to 
Sweden,  where  he  died  in  the  Castle  of  Malmoe. 

When  Bothwell  had  departed,  Mary  expressed  her 
willingness  to  make  terms  with  the  insurgents.  She 
was  conducted  back  to  Edinburgh,  but  found  that  she 
had  entirely  lost  the  respect  of  the  people.  In  fact, 
the  noblemen  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  her  had 
determined  she  should  never  reign  in  Scotland  again. 
They  sent  her,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Loch-levcn 
Castle,  which  stands  on  a  little  island  in  a  lake.  There, 
after  enduring  some  weeks  of  captivity  and  harsh 
treatment,  she  was  compelled  to  sign  a  deed  resigning 
the  crown  to  her  infant  son,  A.  D.  1567.  Mary  had 
reigned  over  Scotland  about  seven  years,  and  had  been 
married  three  times,  though  she  was  scarcely  twenty- 
six  years  old. 

The  earl  of  Murray  was  appointed  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  queen  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  Loch- 
levcn  for  many  months  longer.  At  length  she  escaped, 
and  was  joined  by  several  noblemen,  who  raised  an 
army  of  five  thousand  men  to  replace  her  on  the 
throne.  This  little  army  met  the  superior  forces  of  the 
regent,  Murray,  at  Langside.  Mary’s  army  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  she  fled  to  England,  trusting  to  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  her  cousin,  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1568 
The  cold-hearted  and  selfish  queen  of  England  had 
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ncr  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated  her  with  all 
tho  jealousy  of  a  personal  and  political  rival.  After 
holding  her  for  eighteen  years  in  captivity,  Elizabeth 
caused  her  to  bo  tried  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots 
was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  A.  i>.  lf>N7.  No 
part  of  Scottish  history  has  given  rise  to  more  discus¬ 
sion  than  the  character  of  this  celebrated  queen.  Some 
writers  maintain  her  innocence  of  Darnlcy’s  murder; 
but  the  general  voice  of  history  is  against  her.  Her 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  misfortunes,  have  soft¬ 
ened  the  judgment  of  mankind  with  regard  to  her 
errors ;  and  she  was  not  so  much  the  victim  of  her  own 
imprudence,  as  of  the  jealousy,  malignity,  and  vindic- 
!  live  spirit  of  her  rivul  Elizabeth. 

The  flight  of  Mary  from  Scotland  was  followed  by 
another  long  civil  war.  Murray,  the  regent,  was  shot 
from  a  window  ns  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Linlithgow,  by  the  lord  of  Bothwellhaugh,  in  revenge 
for  a  private  injury.  Lord  Lenox  was  next  appointed 
regent,  but  he  was  soon  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
queen's  partisans  ;  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  succeeded 
him,  died  shortly  afterward,  under  circumstances  which 
occasioned  strong  suspicion  that  poison  had  been  given 
him  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
earl  of  Morton,  on  whom  the  regency  next  devolved. 
The  country  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  wretched  state. 
The  people  were  divided  into  twi^  factions,  called  the 
“  Queen’s  men,”  and  the“  King’s  men  ”  —  a  fatal  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  caused  fathers  to  fight  against  their 
sons,  and  brothers  to  contend  with  brothers.  All 
peaceful  occupations  were  suspended  ;  commerce  and 
agriculture  were  neglected  ;  villages  were  burned  ;  the 
prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  were  barbarously  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  never  more 
fully  exemplified  than  in  Scotland  at  this  unhappy 
period.  Two  governments  existed  nt  the  same  time. 
The  regent  held  one  parliament  nt  Stirling,  while  the 
queen’s  party  held  another  ut  Edinburgh,  where  they 
kept  possession  of  the  castle.  It  is  said  that  the  earl 
of  Morton  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  acted  according  to  her  instructions  ;  by  which 
means  she  exercised  an  indirect  authority  over  Scot 
land  while  she  detained  the  Scottish  queen  in  prison. 
The  cause  of  Mary  gradually  declined,  till,  at  length, 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  taken  by  the  regent  in 
15711,  which  put  a  period  to  the  struggle. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXIX. 

A.  D.  1573  to  1707. 

James  VI.  —  His  Accession  to  the  Throne  of 
England —  Charles  I.  —  Civil  War —  'The 
Covenanters  — Cromwell  —  Conquest  of  Scot¬ 
land  —  The  Restoration  —  Charles  II.  — 
Persecution  of  the  Covenanters  —  James  II. 
William  III.  —  Union  of  Scotland  and 
England. 

James  VI.  nssumed  the  administration  of  the  king¬ 
dom  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  enrl  of  Morton,  who 
for  many  reasons  had  become  an  object  of  his  dislike, 
was  accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Durnley;  and,  although  the  charge  was  never  sat¬ 
isfactorily  proved,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.  Mary  was  still  languishing  in  im-  l 


prisonment  in  England  ;  but  James  made  no  exert  mi . 
in  behalf  of  his  mother.  He  wus  constitutionallx 
indolent,  and  a  great  coward.  The  fear  of  Eliznhet! 
was  sufficient  to  annihilate  all  filial  feelings  in  h  | 
breast.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  j 
the  conspiracies  of  discontented  barons,  the  feuds  of 
the  border  clans  and  the  Highlanders,  and  the  disputes  i 
of  the  king  w  ith  the  Presbyterian  clergy  on  the  subject  I 
of  episcopacy.  There  was  scarcely  a  nobleman  in  ] 
Scotland  who  was  not  in  arms  against  some  rival  chief. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  I).  16011,  Janie- 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  two  coun 
tries  remained  separate  kingdoms,  having  each  its  own 
parliament  and  separate  laws,  but  administered  by  one 
king.  It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  defend  tin 
borders;  and,  ns  it  was  thought  desirable  to  remove 
some  of  the  most  turbulent  clans,  they  were  sent  ti. 
serve  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  peoph 
were  fighting  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards.  This  measure  put  an  end  to  the  feuds 
which  had  so  long  distracted  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  favorite  object  of  James  to  revive  the  order 
of  bishops,  and  to  compel  the  Scots  to  adopt  the  form 
of  worship  of  the  English  church.  All  festivals  had 
been  aliolished  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion.  James  was  so  bent  upon  assimilating  the  church 
government  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England,  that  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country  in  1617,  entirely  with 
thut  view  ;  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  served  only  i 
to  make  him  unpopular. 

James  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  in  both 
kingdoms  by  his  son  Charles  I.  For  twelve  years 
after  his  accession,  Scotland  remained  at  peace,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  was  much  improved. 
These  fair  prospects,  however,  were  blasted  by  the 
imprudent  behavior  of  the  king  in  Hngland,ns  we  have 
already  related  in  the  history  of  that  country.  Chnrles 
iittempted  to  abolish  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  in  Scotland,  and  introduce  episcopacy  on 
the  model  of  the  church  of  England.  A  rebellion 
was  the  immediate  consequence,  and  the  people  of 
Scotland  entered  into  a “  Solemn  League und  Covenant” 
to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.  This  celebrated  compact  was  signed  by 
multitudes  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  —  noblemen,  J 
clergy,  and  citizens  of  all  classes.  Copies  of  it  were 
sent  to  all  the  principal  towns,  where  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  prevailed,  and  the  people  flocked  to  sign  the  , 
covenant.  The  king  resolved  to  put  down  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  by  force  of  arms ;  tho  latter  determined  to 
resitft  him.  Both  sides  collected  their  forces,  and  a 
civil  war  again  distracted  the  kingdom.  The  king’s 
forces  were  defeated,  und  compelled  to  withdraw  to 
England.  The  rebellion  in  that  country  prevented 
him  from  devoting  any  further  attention  to  the  afTaire 
of  Scotland. 

The  Scotch  did  not  agree  with  the  English  republi-  ; 
cans;  and,  when  Charles  I.  was  executed,  in  16-15), they  ‘ 
proclaimed  his  son,  Charles  II.  He  was  then  on  the 
continent ;  upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  nobles 
and  leading  men  compelled  him  to  sign  the  covenant,  ' 
and  make  a  solemn  promise  to  support  the  form  of 
religion  then  established  in  Scotland,  before  they  would  ! 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  Cromwell  marched 
into  Scotlnnd  against  the  king.  A  large  army,  under 
General  Lesley,  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress.  \ 
They  attacked  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  and  were  totally  I 
defeated.  Cromwell  drove  the  king  from  Scotland 
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ukJ  then  pursued  him  lo  Worcester,  as  we  have 
already  related.  General  Monk  was  left  with  an 
English  force,  to  keep  possession  of  Scotland,  and,  for 
nine  years,  the  country  was  governed  by  commission¬ 
ers,  sending  a  certain  number  of  members  to  the  Eng- 
ish  parliament. 

Charles  II.  was  restored  in  England  and  Scotland 
at  the  same  time —  1660.  His  reign  in  Scotland  was 
tyrannical  and  oppressive.  He  persecuted  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  and  put  to  death  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who 
was  their  great  supporter  and  had  been  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  compelling  Charles  to  sign  the  covenant. 
Phe  Presbyterian  clergymen  were  expelled  from  their 
homes,  and  driven  to  seek  shelter  among  the  caves  of 
the  mountains.  The  prisons  were  crowded  with  Non¬ 
conformists,  or  those  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
Episcopal  mode  of  worship  ;  and,  when  these  recep¬ 
tacles  were  filled  to  overflowing,  the  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  plantations  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  sold  as 
slaves.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  a  military  commander,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  sanguinary  hostilities  against  the  Covenanters.  At 
first,  they  gained  some  advantages  over  the  king’s 
troops,  defeated  Claverhousc,  who  was  sent  to  disperse 
them  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  and  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  But,  at  length, 
a  powerful  army,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
marched  from  England  toward  Glasgow,  and  defeated 
the  Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  A.  D. 
1679,  by  which  the  insurrection  was  completely  sup¬ 
pressed. 

From  this  period  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  when 
James  II.  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  and  William 
of  Orange  became  king  of  England,  the  history  of 
Scotland  consists  entirely  of  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  religious  disputes.  James  ruled  Scotland  as  tyran¬ 
nically  as  his  predecessor,  and  attempted  to  impose  the 
Catholic  religion  upon  the  people.  The  accession  of 
William,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  these  persecutions, 
and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  was  reestablished. 
Under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Queen  Anne,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  were  joined  by  an  act  of  union,  and 
became  one  monarchy,  by  the  name  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain ,  A.  D.  1707. 


C HATTER  CCCCXXX. 

Vhicf  Cities  —  Agriculture ,  Manufactures , 
Commerce,  Manners,  Literature,  Architec¬ 
ture,  Dress,  §'c.,  of  the  Scotch. 

Em.NBUKc.it,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  has  a  very  pe- 
uliar  situation  upon  three  ridges,  separated  by  deep 
ivines.  The  Old  Town,  which,  down  to  the  close  of 
.lie  last  century,  comprised  the  whole  city,  stands  on 
the  central  ridge.  The  houses  are  here  crowded  into 
the  smallest  possible  space,  and  raised,  sometimes,  to 
lie  height  of  twelve  and  fourteen  stories.  The  New 
Town  contains  the  residences  of  almost  all  the  wealthy 
und  fashionable  classes.  It  is  regularly  built,  of  fine 
freestone,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns 
in  Great  Britain.  The  beauty  of  Edinburgh  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  its  situation,  the  city  being  overlooked,  on 
one  side,  by  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is 
situated,  and  on  the  other  side  by  n  bold  range  of  hills, 
the  highest  of  which  is  called  / rtlmr's  Seat.  The 
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city  strikes  the  eye  rather  by  its  general  eflect  than  by 
the  architectural  beauty  of  particular  edifices.  The 
chief  structures  are  Holyrood  House,  Heriot’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  and  the  Ca'.iedral  of  St.  Giles.  A  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott*  has  recently  been  erected  here. 
Edinburgh  is  supported  principally  by  its  courts  of  law, 
which  bring  numerous  visitors  to  the  place.  It  is  a 
city  eminently  scientific  and  literary,  and  has  become 
known,  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  appellation  of  j 
“  Modern  Athens.”  The  bookselling  and  publishing 
business  is  transacted  here  on  a  large  scale.  The 
trade  by  sea  is  carried  on  through  Leith,  which  is  the 
port  of  Edinburgh.  The  population  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand. 

Glasgow  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  and, 
in  population,  the  third  city  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
handsomely  built,  and  its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Scotland.  The  public  edifices  arc  also  remarkable 
for  their  elegance.  Glasgow  has  a  university  four 
hundred  years  old,  with  three  public  libraries,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about 
three  hundred  thousand.  Greenock  is  the  seaport  of 
Glasgow,  and  has  a  large  trade. 

Paisley  is  a  large  manufacturing  place,  where  mus¬ 
lins  of  the  finest  texture  are  fabricated.  It  has  some 
fine  architectural  structures. 

Aberdeen  is  called  the  “  Queen  of  the  North.”  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  Old  and  the  New  City.  Old 
Aberdeen  has  rather  the  aspect  of  a  village,  but  is 
adorned  with  the  fine  old  edifice  of  King’s  College. 
New  Aberdeen  is  a  handsome  city,  built  of  the  granite 
which  abounds  in  its  neighborhood  :  population,  twenty 
thousand.  Dundee  is  the  fourth  city  in  Scotland  as  to 
population  and  wealth.  It  has  large  manufactures  ot 
linen,  sailcloth,  &c. 


Scotch  Shepherd. 


The  proportion  of  cultivated  land  in  Scotland  is 
small,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  inhabitants  evinced  a 
great  dislike  to  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  Within  a  century,  however,  the  husbandry  of 
the  country  has  much  improved,  though  the  natural 
unproductiveness  of  the  soil  is  such  that  Scotland  can 
never  be  made  a  fruitful  country.  Only  about  one 
fourth  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  Vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  black  cattle  are  reared,  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
attended  by  shepherds,  are  seen  on  the  hills  and  moun- 
|  tain  slopes.  Oats  are  the  staple  article  of  cultivation 
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in  Scotland,  and  the  chief  food  of  the  rural  population. 

|  Barley  is  ulso  raised  to  some  extent,  but  chiefly  for 
:  brewing.  In  the  Highlands,  the  barley  is  a  very  rude 
species,  called  bear ,  or  bigg.  The  chief  exported 
|  produce  consists  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  sent 
to  England  in  considerable  numbers.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Scotland  consist  principally  of  linen ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  raw  material  is  imported.  The 
fisheries  are  a  considerable  branch  of  industry  in  this 
1  country.  Herring  and  cod  abound  upon  the  coasts. 

The  chief  commercial  intercourse  is  with  the  countries 
i  on  the  Baltic. 


Robert  Burns 


The  Scotch  are  a  grave,  reflecting  people,  at  the 
same  time  bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  persever¬ 
ing.  Under  these  impulses,  they  quit  their  native 
country  without  regret,  and  seek,  either  in  England  or 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Atlantic,  that  wealth  and 
fame  which  they  eagerly  covet.  The  pride  of  birth 
is  still  prevalent,  particularly  among  the  Highland 
clans.  Literature,  soon  after  its  revival  in  Europe, 
was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  peculiar  ardor.  Even 
in  the  age  of  scholastic  pursuits,  Duns  Scotus  and 
Crichton  were  highly  famous  throughout  Europe. 
When  the  sounder  taste  for  classical  knowledge  fol¬ 
lowed,  Buchanan  acquired  the  reputation  of  writing 
I«atin  with  great  purity.  The  study  of  polite  literature 
was,  some  centuries  ago,  in  a  more  advanced  state  in 
Scotland  than  in  mnnv  other  countries  which  have 
since  surpassed  it  in  that  resprci.  The  dialect  which 
-  now  known  as  “broad  Scotch”  was  formerly 


the  language  of  a  polished  court  and  a  cultivated 
nation. 

The  early  Scotch  writings  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  delicacv  of  sentiment  to  those  of  modern  times. 
Between  the  early  and  the  modern  period  of  Scotch 
literature,  occurred  an  interval  in  which  letters  fell  into 
comparative  disregard. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they  revived 
with  great  vigor,  and  have  continued  to  flourish  in  un¬ 
diminished  lustre  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
Scotch  writers  of  eminence  may  be  mentioned  Hume,  | 
Robertson,  and  Macaulay,  in  history ;  Reid,  Smith, 
Ferguson,  Karnes,  Stuart,  and  Brown,  in  moral  and 
political  philosophy  ;  King  James  I.,  Douglas,  Barbour, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Burns,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  poetry  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  last  mentioned  in  romantic  fiction, 
which  he  raised  to  a  new  dignity  and  unrivalled  fame. 

In  physical  science,  Scotland  can  boast  of  the  names 
of  Gregory,  Simson,  Black,  Playfair,  Hutton,  and 
Leslie.  The  Scotch  have,  lor  a  long  time,  ranked 
among  the  best-informed  people  in  Europe.  This  has 
been  owing  to  their  parochial  schools,  in  which  poor 
persons  are  enabled  to  give  their  children  an  education  j 
at  a  small  expense.  There  are  few  parents  in  Scotland 
who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school. 

The  Scotch  have  always  been  a  strongly  religious 
people.  In  Catholic  times,  the  Romish  church  en¬ 
joyed  more  influence,  and  had  acquired  a  much  grenter 
proportion  of  the  national  wealth  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  king¬ 
dom  entered  upon  the  course  of  reform  with  an  ardent 
zeal,  which  left  all  their  neighbors  far  behind.  After 
a  desperate  struggle,  on  which,  for  nearly  a  century, 
the  political  destinies  of  the  kingdom  depended,  they 
obtained  their  favorite  form  of  presbytery,  the  most 
remote  from  that  pompous  ritual  for  which  they  have 
entertained  the  most  rooted  abhorrence.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  presbyterianism  consists  in  the  complete  equal¬ 
ity  of  all  members  of  the  clergy,  who  have  each  a 
separate  parish,  of  which  they  perform  all  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  functions.  The  title  of  bishop ,  so  long  con¬ 
nected  with  wealth  and  power,  was  rejected,  and  that  [ 
of  minister  substituted.  The  church  government  is 
exercised  by  presbyteries,  which  arc  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  a  certain  district,  accom¬ 
panied  with  lay  members.  A  minister  and  a  body  of 
elders  constitute  the  kirk  session ,  which  is  the  lowest 
ecclesiastical  judicature  in  this  system.  A  synod  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  presbyteries.  The 
general' assembly  is  the  highest  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  :  it  is  composed  of  deputies  partly  clerical  and 
partly  lay,  from  each  presbytery  and  borough.  This 
assembly  meets  every  year,  and  appeals  are  made  tc 
it  upon  every  subject  connected  with  religious  matters. 
The  king  sends  a  commissioner ,  who  is  present  at  die 
debates,  and  pretends  to  a  right  of  convening  and  dis¬ 
solving  it ;  but  this  right  is  denied  by  the  church  itself, 
which  acknowledges  no  human  head,  and  accounts 
itself  and  the  state  ns  powers  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  The  Presbyterian  system  of  religion 
was  established  in  Scotland  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1696. 

The  people  are  strongly  attached  to  their  national 
religion.  They  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Sunduy  than  the  English.  They  are 
extremely  particular  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  their 
ministers,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  customary  for  the 
!  presbyteries  to  appoint  none  to  office  who  were  not 
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improved  by  tlie  parishioners.  On  this  point  a  very 
serious  schism  has  lately  taken  place ;  and  there  are 
many  secedcrs  from  the  established  Presbyterian  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the 
influence  which  the  general  diffusion  of  literature  and 
commerce  has  exerted  in  the  eradication  of  local  pre¬ 
judices,  the  Scotch  have  not  yet  properly  become  one 
people.  They  are  still  divided  into  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders  —  two  separate  classes,  who,  in  dress,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  whole  train  of  their  social  ideas,  differ 
materially  from  each  other.  The  Highlanders  have 
retained  many  antique  and  striking  characteristics,  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  are  obliterated  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  speak  Gaelic, 
and  retain  the  remnants  of  a  costume  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  the  tartan ,  a  cloth  of  mixed  linen 
and  woollen,  adorned  with  brilliant  stripes,  variously 
crossing  each  other,  and  marking  the  distinctions  of 
the  clans ;  the  kilt,  or  short  petticoat,  worn  by  the 
men ;  the  hose,  fastened  below  the  knee  ;  and  the  bon¬ 
net,  which,  in  another  shape,  is  also  still  worn  by  the 
shepherds  of  the  border.  The  Lowlanders  more  nearly 
rftsemble  the  English  in  their  dress  and  manners. 
Their  language  is  English,  diversified  by  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  dialects. 

The  large  towns  exhibit  the  same  sort  of  architec¬ 
ture  as  those  of  England;  but  the  dwellings  of  the 
Scotch  peasantry,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  rudeness.  They  are  called  sheet¬ 
ings,  and  are  built  generally  of  rubble-stones,  plas¬ 
tered  with  mud.  Part  of  the  interior  is  occupied  by 
the  pigs  and  cattle :  there  is  no  chimney,  and  the 
smoke  escapes  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  beds 
are  of  fern,  or  heath.  In  regard  to  food,  the  Scotch 
are  abstemious.  The  peasantry  have  hard  fare  :  butch¬ 
er’s  meat  is  a  holiday  dainty  with  them;  and  even 


when  ten  bread  is  a  rarity.  Oatmeal,  in  the  form  of 
thin  cakes,  or  porridge,  constitutes  the  main  article  of 
subsistence.  To  this  they  add  greens,  or  kail,  the 
chief  produce  of  their  little  gardens.  The  Scotch 
have  some  dishes  which  they  cherish  with  national  cn 
thusiasm.  Among  these,  the  haggis  holds  the  first 
place  :  this  is  a  mixture  of  oatmeal,  fat,  liver,  and 
onions,  boiled  in  the  bag  which  composed  the  stomach 
of  an  animal.  * 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  Scotch  are  emi¬ 
nently  loyal  to  the  British  crown,*  and  have  ceased  to 
cherish  ideas  of  national  independence.  They  have 
a  native  music,  simple  and  pathetic,  expressive  of 
rural  feelings  and  emotions,  to  which  they  are  fondly 
attached.  The  only  amusements  that  can  be  deemed 
strictly  national  are  football  and  golf,  a  game  of  ball 
and  bat.  Skating  and  curling ,  or  the  rolling  of  smooth 
stones  upon  the  ice,  are  also  pursued  with  great  ardor 
during  the  season  that  admits  of  those  amusements. 
The  recreations  of  the  higher  ranks  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  England.  The  Highlanders  are  fond  of 
dancing,  and  have  their  favorite  national  steps  and 
movements. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXI. 

B.  C.  200  to  A.  D.  432. 

Ireland.  —  Description  of  Ireland — Ancient 
Irish  —  Tlie  Scots  and  Milesians  —  The 
Five  Kings  of  Ireland  —  The  Hall  of  Tara 
—  The  Brehons  —  Christianity  in  Ireland 
—  Legend  of  St.  Patrick. 

This  island  has  a  diversified  surface,  though  it  is  not 
so  mountainous  as  Scotland.  The  central  portions  are 
comparatively  level.  The  northern  and  southern  parts 
arc  of  a  more  Alpine  character.  The  bogs  of  Ireland 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  :  they  form 
large  tracts,  constituting  a  tenth  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  island.  They  are  mostly  of  peat,  and  are  from 
fifteen  to  forty  feet  in  depth.  The  lakes,  or  loughs , 
as  they  are  called,  are  small  but  numerous.  A  great 
part  of  the  soil  is  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
island  may  be  described  as  on  the  whole  very  fertile. 
The  coast  is  generally  rocky.  On  the  northern  shore 


Kings  of  Scotland. 


Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

800.  Achaius. 

819.  Congal. 

824.  Dougal. 

833.  Alpin. 

836.  Kenneth  I. 

859.  Donald  I. 

863.  Constantine  I. 
882.  Hugh. 

893.  Donald  II. 

904.  Constantine  II. 
942.  Malcolm  I. 

953.  Indulf. 

959.  Duff. 

963.  Culcn. 

970.  Kenneth  II. 

987.  Constantine  III. 
995.  Kenneth  III. 
1002.  Malcolm  II. 
1033.  Duncan  I. 

1039.  Macbeth. 

1057.  Malcolm  III 
1093.  Donald  III. 


Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

1094.  Duncan  II. 
1098.  Edgar. 

1107.  Alexander  1. 
1127.  David  I. 

1153.  Malcolm  IV. 
1165.  William. 

1214.  Alexander  II. 
1249.  Alexander  III. 
Margaret. 

John  Baliol. 
1306.  Robert  I. 

1329.  David  II. 

1371.  Robert  II. 
1390.  Robert  III. 
1406.  James  I. 

1431.  James  II. 

1460.  James  III. 
1488.  James  IV. 
1513.  James  V. 

1542.  Mary. 

1567  James  VI.* 


1286. 

1292. 
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is  the  celebrated  group  of  basaltic  pillars,  called  the 
Giants'  Causeway. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  from  which  the 
native  race  now  existing  has  sprung,  appear,  by  the 
language  still  spoken,  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  tbc  great 
Celtic  nation.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  till  long  after  the  conquest  of  Brit¬ 
ain  by  the  Romans.  The  speculations  of  ingenious 
antiquaries,  however,  have  filled  this  void  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  conjectural  matter.  It  has  been  said,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  Carthagini- 
j  ans  and  Phoenicians  made  voyages  to  Ireland,  and 
formed  settlements  there,  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Many  ancient  structures,  called  Round  Tow¬ 
ers,*  are  now  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  construction.  Some  re¬ 
gard  these  as  Persian  fire-temples ;  others  ascribe  them 
to  the  Norwegians  or  Danes.  On  this  point  nothing 
can  be  decided  with  confidence.  The  ancients  gave 
to  this  island  the  names  of  Ierne  and  Hibernia. 

The  Irish  have  a  tradition  to  the  etTcct  that,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  tribe  of 
barbarians  from  the  continent,  called  Scoti,  or  Mile¬ 
sians,  emigrated  through  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  spread 
themselves  over  all  the  country ;  but  respecting  these 
people  we  have  only  bardic  legends,  which  doubtless  con¬ 
sist  of  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact.  Ireland  obtained 
the  title  of  Scotland  from  the  former  of  these  names, 
which  has  caused  much  confusion  in  the  early  history 
of  the  two  countries.  The  Romans,  during  their  occu¬ 
pation  of  Britain,  made  no  attempt  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  the  ancient  population  remained  for  a  long  time 
unchanged  by  any  foreign  mixture.  The  original 
Celtic  is  still  spoken  by  many  of  the  natives,  with  little 
alteration  from  the  times  preceding  the  English  con- 

•  There  arc  one  hundred  and  seven  of  these  towers,  or 
sites  of  towers,  now  known.  They  arc  of  various  heights, 
usually  about  eighty  feet,  though  one  rises  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  They  are  very  ancient,  as  they  arc  spoken  of 
by  the  earliest  writers  as  very  old,  and  of  an  unknown  origin. 
They  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  three  stories,  and 
covered  with  conical  stone  roofs.  They  havo  doors  at  a 
I  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  nnd  windows,  or  loop¬ 
holes,  ri*ir  the  top.  In  some  the  stones  are  nicely  chiselled, 
in  others  roughly  hammered. 


quest.  While  the  Romans  were  civilizing  and  improv¬ 
ing  Britain,  the  neighboring  island  remained  in  the 
same  rude  state  in  which  it  appears  to  have  cxisvd 
from  its  first  settlement ;  unless,  indeed,  we  admit 
what  is  claimed  by  its  historians  —  that  it  reached  a 
high  pitch  of  indigenous  civilization,  at  this  period. 

We  arc  told  that  five  chieftains  ruled  over  the  Irish 
in  early  times,  called  the  kings  of  Ulster,  Mun¬ 
ster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Meath.  The  last, 
however,  maintained  a  superiority  over  the  rest.  Be¬ 
side  these  five  kings,  there  were  numerous  inferior 
chiefs,  who  also  called  themselves  kings,  and  ruled 
their  own  clans  with  absolute  authority,  like  the 
Highland  chieftains  of  Scotland  ;  but  they  wore  uL 
tributary  to  the  kings  of  their  respective  provinces 
The  five  kings  were  almost  always  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  were  assisted  by  their  dependent  chiefs  in 
these  conflicts. 

In  the  province  of  Meath  was  a  spot  called  the  Hull 
of  Tara.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Irish 
kings,  nnd  the  place  where  the  national  assemblies 
met  once  a  year.  The  lawgivers,  or  counsellors,  were 
a  class  of  Druids,  called  Brehons,  who  acted  ns  magis¬ 
trates  and  judges.  They  took  their  judgment-seats 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  open  air,  where  they  heard 
all  complaints  that  were  brought  before  them,  nnd  de¬ 
cided  every  cause  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  right 
nnd  wrong.  The  Brehon  laws  related  chiefly  to  the 
inheritance  of  lands,  which  was  regulated  in  n  man¬ 
ner  that  caused  frequent  quarrelling  and  bloodshed. 
The  great  object  among  the  Irish  was  to  obtain  pow  qr 
over  others  ;  and  as  their  strength  depended  on  the  ex-  , 
tent  of  their  territory,  every  chief  was  desirous  of  get-  i 
ting  as  large  a  portion  of  land  as  he  could.  Money 
was  not  known  in  Ireland  at  this  period,  and  payments* 
were  made  in  cattle.  The  people  dressed  in  sheep¬ 
skins,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  no  better 
dwellings  than  caves  dug  under  the  hills,  or  holes  in 
the  rocks.  The  residence  of  a  chief  was  a  wooden 
hut  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth  for  a  fortifi¬ 
cation. 

Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ire¬ 
land  by  St.  Patrick,  of  whom  we  have  the  following 
legend  :  One  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  having  invaded 
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the  northern  coast  of  France,  carried  off  a  number  of 
captives,  among  whom  was  a  youth  named  Patricias, 
or  Patrick.  He  was  sold  in  Ireland  for  a  slave,  and 
employed  by  his  master  in  tending  sheep.  Being  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  wander 
over  the  mountains  with  his  (locks,  meditating  on  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Irish.  After  six  years  of 
bondage,  he  made  his  escape  to  France  ;  but  he  could 
not  forget  the  land  which  he  had  left.  lie  devoted 
himself  to  religious  studies  till  he  was  forty-five  years 
ol  age,  when  he  applied  to  the  pope  for  leave  to  re¬ 
visit  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christianity 
to  the  natives.  The  pope  very  readily  granted  his 
request,  and  Patrick  returned  to  Ireland  about  the  year 
432,  witji  several  companions  who  were  appointed  to 
assist  him  in  this  undertaking.  Some  herdsmen,  who 
chanced  to  be  driving  their  cattle  near  the  spot  where 
the  Christians  landed,  were  so  terrified  at  their  singu¬ 
lar  appearance,  that  they  ran  in  haste  to  their  master, 
and  informed  him  that  a  body  of  pirates  had  made  a 
descent  upon  the  coast.  The  chieftain  assembled  his 
people,  and  went  out  to  attack  the  invaders  ;  but  when 
he  saw  the  venerable  party  approaching,  he  was  so 


St.  Patrick. 


<:ruck  with  the  mild  and  dignified  countenance  of  Pat¬ 
rick, "that  he  invited  him,  with  his  brethren,  to  his  house, 
‘'"heir  eloquent  discourses  soon  made  converts  of  the 
chief  and  his  whole  family.  The  work  being  thus 
happily  begun,  Patrick  proceeded  to  Tara,  where  he 
: i reached  before  the  king  and  all  the  jiobles.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  appeared,  the  pegple  flocked  around  him,  and 
became  his  converts.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  the 
idols  were  all  destroyed,  the  human  sacrifices  abol¬ 
ished,  and  the  Christian  religion  established  throughout 
the  country.  Such  is  the  story  commonly  told  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity.  It  is  necessary 
to  state,  however,  that  this  account  is  not  properly 


THE  DANES. 


authenticated,  though  it  is  adopted  by  Thomas  Moore 
in  his  history  of  Ireland,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  lcatncd  statement  of  the  case. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXII. 

A.  D.  432  to  1172. 


Danish  Invasion  of  Ireland  —  Improvement 
of  the  Country —  Brian  Born  —  Civil  Wars 
in  Ireland  —  Character  of  the  People  —  Ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Dermot  McMurrough. 


The  Danes,  or  Northmen,  invaded  Ireland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  There  were  so 
many  kings  in  the  country  at  this  period,  that  we  art 
told  of  two  hundred  being  killed  in  one  battle.  The 
title  seems  to  have  been  given  to  every  petty  chief 
possessed  of  a  small  piece  of  land  and  a  few  half- 
clothed  followers.  The  Danes  made  several  piratical 
inroads  into  the  country,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  any  design  of  taking  permanent  possession  of 
the  island  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  when  ihey 
landed  here  in  much  greater  force  and  fought  pitched 
battles  with  the  natives.  About  the  year  815,  they 
established  themselves  in  Armagh  ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  a  Norwegian  chief,  named  Tur- 
pcs,  arrived  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  subdued  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  He  built  fortresses  and  towers 
all  round  the  coast,  and  at  length  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland.  He  compelled  the  Irish  kings  to  pay 
him  tribute,  and  imposed  a  tax  upon  all  the  natives 
which  was  called  nose-money ,  because  those  who  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  had  their  noses  cut  off". 

Not  long  after  this,  three  princes  of  Norway,  Oloff 
Sitric,  and  Ivan,  came  with  fresh  hordes  of  Danes  into 
Ireland,  and  took  possession  of  the  three  principal 
towns  —  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  Under 
the  sway  of  these  princes,  the  country  began  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  benefits  of  trade.  Foreign  ships,  laden 
with  corn,  wine,  cloth,  and  other  articles,  frequented 
the  above-mentioned  places.  The  invaders  continued 
for  some  time  on  terms ,of  hostility  with  the  natives; 
but  in  the  second  generation,  they  appear  to  have  be¬ 
come  friendly.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  appeared  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Irish  chief,  Brian  Boru.  He  was  king  of 
Munster,  and,  by  repeated  victories  over  his  rivals, 
obtained  such  a  preeminence  as  to  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland.  He  also  gained  great  advantages 
over  the  Danes,  and  confined  them  to  the  maritime 
districts.  He  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  the  mi¬ 
nor  kings,  so  that  Ireland  had  peace  under  his  domin¬ 
ion.  The  Danes,  also,  during  his  reign,  occupied 
themselves  solely  in  commercial  pursuits.  Brian  is 
said  to  have  been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  church  ; 
but  the  same  is  related  of  every  king  who  receives 
the  praise  of  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  Europe.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Brian  was  a  brave  and  able  prince ; 
but  the  stories  of  his  exploits,  which  fill  the  Irish  tales 
and  poems,  are  highly  exaggerated.  Many  wonderful 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  happy  and  prosperous 
state  of  the  island  under  his  government.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  lady  who  travelled  alone  through  the  coun¬ 
try  adorned  with  jewels,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a  white 
wand  with  a  gold  ring  at  the  top.  So  well  observed 
were  the  laws,  that  she  performed  the  whole  of  her 
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•ourney  without  lieing  robbed.  A  similar  tale  is  told 
of  Alfred  the  (Jreat,  and  of  Robert  I.,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  have  kept  their  do¬ 
minions  in  such  excellent  order,  that  golden  bracelets 
were  hung  up  by  the  wayside,  and  remained  untouched 
for  three  years ! 

Brian  was  killed  at  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  A.  1). 
1011,  when  the  Danes  were  defeated,  and  their  power 
in  Ireland  was  overthrown.  Civil  wars  followed  among 
the  Irish  chieftains.  At  length,  toward  the  close  of 
‘■he  eleventh  century,  the  country  was  divided  between 
two  kings,  one  of  whom  was  conquered  by  his  rival ; 
thus  bringing  the  whole  island  again  under  the  domin¬ 
ium  (d’  one  monarch.  The  transactions  of  this  period 
possess  little  interest  for  the  reader,  and  there  is  not 
much  known  of  the  state  of  the  country,  or  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people.  The  clergy  and  the  monks  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  possessed  the  learning  common  to  the 
ecclesiastics  of  those  days ;  but  the  people  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ignorant  and  barbarous.  The  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  &c.,  were  disre¬ 
garded,  and  the  chiefs  thought  only  of  conquering  anJ 
plundering  their  neighbors.  The  lower  classes  were 
poor  and  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  were  supported 
principally  by  the  charity  of  the  monks.  Personal 
freedom,  however,  was  general ;  the  feudal  system  was 
not  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  there  were  no  bond- 
men  attached  to  the  soil,  as  in  England  anil  Scotland. 
The  only  slaves  were  those  who  were  purchased  as 
such,  or  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  England,  there 
was  an  Irish  chief  or  king  of  Leinster,  named  Der¬ 
mal  McMurrnugh ,  whose  ferocity  and  cruelty  had 
created  him  many  enemies.  Having  grossly  injured 
u  nobleman  of  Connaught,  named  O' Ruark,  this  indi¬ 
vidual  applied  for  redress  to  Roderic  O’Connor,  the 
chief  king  of  Ireland.  They  joined  their  forces,  and 
expelled  Dermot  from  the  country.  He  fled  to  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  and  had  long  cherished 
the  design  of  conquering  Ireland.  This  appeared  to 
him  a  favorable  opportunity  for  accomplishing  it.  He 
therefore  received  Dermot  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
agreed  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom  of  Lein¬ 
ster,  on  condition  that  he  would  consent  to  hold  it  as 
a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  uid  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  conquering  the  rest  of  the  island. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXIII. 

A.  D.  1172  to  1173. 

Negotiation  with  the  Pope  for  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland —  Alliance  of  Dermot  and  Strongbow 
—  Capture  of  Waterford — Introduction  of 
the  Feudal  System  into  Ireland — Treaty 
between  Dermot  and  Roderic — Henry  in¬ 
vades  Ireland — Conquest  of  the  Country  — 
Partition  of  the  Lands  by  Henry. 

Dermot  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  Henry, 
who  immediately  wrote  to  the  pope  for  permission 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  promising,  in  case 
of  success,  to  engage  that  the  Irish  should  pay  the  an¬ 
nual  tax  of  Peter  pence  to  the  pope,  which  they  never 
before  liad  done.  Adrian  IV.  was  then  pope.  He 
was  an  Englishman  named  Nicholas  Breakspcar ,  and 
the  only  individual  of  that  nation  who  ever  attained  to 


the  papal  dignity.  He  naturally  took  more  interest  in  ! 
the  affairs  of  England  than  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman 
would  have  done  in  his  place.  He  not  only  grunted 
permission  to  Henry  to  make  the  proposed  conquest,  | 
but  sent  him  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  fine  emerald,  sig¬ 
nifying  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Emerald 
Island. 

Dermot,  having  received  the  promise  of  nssistnnce 
from  Henry,  connected  himself  with  Richard  de  Clare, 
carl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  who  had  obtained  the 
name  of  Strongbow  from  his  skill  in  archery.  It  was 
agreed  that  Strongbow  should  furnish  men  for  the  inva¬ 
sion,  and  should  be  rewarded,  after  the  conquest,  by  a 
grant  of  land  in  Ireland.  It  was  ulso  stipulated  that 
Strongbow  should  marry  Eva,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Dermot,  and  that  his  heirs  should  succeed  to  the  j 
throne  of  Leinster.  Having  made  this  agreement, 
they  raised  a  body  of  forces,  and  crossed  over  to  Ire¬ 
land,  A.  D.  1172.  They  first  laid  siege  to  Waterford, 
which  soon  surrendered  by  the  advice  of  the  priests,  who 
w'ere  disposed  to  favor  Dermot,  because  he  was  liberal 
in  his  gifts  to  the  church.  As  soon  as  Waterford  was 
taken,  Dermot  bestowed  the  lordship  of  the  city  and 
its  domains  upon  two  young  Norman  knights —  Mau¬ 
rice  Fitz  Gerald  and  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  who  had 
joined  him  in  his  expedition.  He  also  bestowed  fiefs 
on  several  other  knights  and  nobles  who  hud  accom¬ 
panied  him  ;  so  that  the  feudal  system  was  now  intro¬ 
duced  into  Ireland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  ba¬ 
ronial  lands  remained  for  ages  a  community  distinct 
from  the  natives,  both  in  language  und  manners. 

The  possession  of  Waterford  was  very  important  to 
Dermot,  as  it  served  him  for  a  garrison  from  which  he 
could  make  his  attacks  on  the  neighboring  chiefs. 
The  cruelties  committed  by  the  Normans  in  these  ex¬ 
cursions  aroused  Roderic,  who  was  naturally  neither 
brave  nor  active ;  and  he  called  together  an  assembly 
of  the  princes  and  chiefs  at  Tara,  to  consult  about  the 
means  of  defending  the  country.  These  chieftains, 
instead  of  adopting  plans  to  repel  the  enemy,  quar¬ 
relled  among  themselves,  and  returned  home.  Rod- 
eric  preferred  making  peace  to  fighting  against  the 
warlike  Normans:  he  therefore  made  a  treaty  with 
Dermot, by  which  he  agreed  to  acknowledge  him  us  king 
of  Leinster,  provided  he  would  dismiss  all  the  foreigners 
in  his  service,  and  do  homage  to  him  for  his  kingdom. 
Dermot  was  willing  to  abide  by  these  terms ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  chose  a  king  of  Danish  origin  for 
their  chief,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  Dermot.  This 
refusal  involved  the  afTairs  of  Dermot  and  his  allies  in 
great  confusion.  Dublin  was  besieged  and  captured 
by  Dermot.  It  afterward  revolted,  and  was  again 
captured.  Strongbow  brought  over  lurge  reenforce¬ 
ments  from  England,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  w  ith 
great  fury'  on  both  sides.  King  Henry  was  displensi^ 
with  the  proceedings  of  Strongbow,  and  issued  ordt  " 
to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  conquests.  This 
measure,  however,  had  no  efTect,  and  Henry  levied  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  invuding  Ireland  himself. 
The  expense  of  this  expedition  was  very  great  ;  and 
as  the  king  was  destitute  of  money,  he  imposed  a  tax 
on  all  landed  proprietors,  called  scutage ,  or  shield-tax , 
because  the  money  was  paiir  in  lieu  of  personal  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  army,  which  the  landholders  were  bound 
to  give,  according  to  their  feudal  obligations. 

When  Henry  had  advanced  on  his  murch  os  far  as 
Gloucestershire,  he  was  met  by  Strongbow,  who  so 
licited  o  reconciliation  w  ith  him.  After  some  ne^otia 
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lion,  Henry  agreed  to  pardon  him,  on  condition 
.hat  he  should  surrender  ail  the  seaports  and  fortresses 
which  he  had  conquered  in  Ireland  to  the  king,  who, 
on  his  part,  agreed  that  all  the  rest  of  the  earl’s  pos¬ 
sessions  should  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  to 
oe  held  in  fief  of  the  English  crown.  This  treaty  being 
concluded,  they  both  embarked,  with  the  army,  for  Ire¬ 
land.  and  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1171.  The  arrival  of  the  king  of  England  in  person  had 
a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  Irish,  who  did  not  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  oppose  him.  Never  was  a  con¬ 
quest  more  easily  effected  than  that  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.  He  had  not  occasion  to  fight  a  single  battle, 
for  every  prince  and  chief  in  the  island  came  forward 
to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  The  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Henry  was,  that  each  chief  should  do  hom¬ 
age,  surrender  his  domain,  and  receive  it  back  again 
in  vassalage,  so  that  the  Irish  princes,  who  had  so  long 
ruled  as  independent  sovereigns,  were  from  that  time 
vassals  of  the  kings  of  England.  Roderic  himself, 
the  last  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  submitted  to 
the  same  form ;  and  Ireland  has  ever  since  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  English  crown. 

Henry  established  the  feudal  system  in  Ireland,  as  it 
existed  in  other  countries,  by  granting  estates  to  his 
officers  for  military  services,  homage,  and  fealty;  and 
he  considered  it  so  important  that  land  should  be  held 
by  this  tenure,  that  he  obliged  Strongbow  to  resign  his 
principality  of  Leinster,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
marriage,  and  accept  it  on  a  new  grant  for  military 
service.  Henry  also  gave  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol,  who  were  a  trading  people,  and 
had  long  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Ireland. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXIV. 

A.  D.  1173  to  1361. 

Taxation  of  the  Irish  —  Establishment  of  the 
English  Pale  —  Condition  of  Ulster  —  Ex¬ 
pedition  of  De  Courcy  —  Conquest  of  Ulster 
—  The  Wild  Irish — Building  of  Abbeys 
and  Churches  in  Ireland  —  Disorders  of  the 
Country. 

Henry  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  Irish,  of  a  hide  for 
every  tenth  head  of  cattle,  killed.  As  cattle  were 
numerous,  and,  in  fact,  constituted  the  chief  movable 
wealth  in  Ireland,  the  revenue  from  this  source  was 
very  large.  Roderic  still  held  a  show  of  sovereignty 
in  the  country,  but  his  authority  did  not  extend  over  any 
part  of  the  island  possessed  by  the  English  barons, 
which  was  called  the  English  Pale ,  and  comprised  the 
wijole  of  Meath  and  Leinster,  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
the  territory  from  the  last  city  to  Dungarvon.  The 
Pale  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  English  part 
of  Ireland,  and  all  the  rest  the  Irish  part,  or  Irishie ,  as 
it  was  called.  In  1174,  the  pope’s  bull  granting  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  was  first  proclaimed 
in  that  country. 

The  province  of  Ulster,  in  the  north,  had  not  shared 
in  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  had  devastated  the 
remainder  of  the  island.  This  province,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  part  adjacent  to  Scotland,  was  inhabited 
principally  by  Scots,  who  pastured  their  cattle  here, 
and  lived  in  comparative  tranquillity,  till  a  knight  named 
De  Courcy ,  who  came  over  from  England  with  the 
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new  governor,  Fitz  Adelm,  after  the  death  of  Strung- 
bow,  fancied  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  conqueror  ! 
of  this  unsubjugated  province.  De  Courcy  was  one  of 
those  romantic  knights,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
smitten  with  the  passion  for  seeking  adventures.  Ilis 
scheme  of  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Ulster  origi-  i 
nated  in  an  ancient  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  the  t 
kingdom  of  Ulster  would  be  subdued  by  a  white  i 
knight  on  a  white  horse,  bearing  birds  on  his  shield,  j 
De  Courcy  was  so  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  ■ 
the  person  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy,  that  he  fur-  j 
nished  himself  with  a  milk-white  steed,  and  deco-  i 
rated  his  shield  with  bees,  which  might  pass  for  birds  j 
in  a  prophecy. 

The  governor  commanded  him  to  abandon  his  pro¬ 
ject,  for  he  knew  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Henry  to  allow 
every  province  to  remain  undisturbed  that  paid  its 
tribute  ;  but  De  Courcy  was  resolved  to  try  his  fortune. 

In  defiance  of  all  authority,  he  set  off  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  soldiers  for  Downpatrick,  the  capital  of  Ulster. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  aroused  at  daybreak 
from  their  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  English  bugles, 
and  starting  up,  saw  the  streets  filled  with  armed 
troops.  The  houses  were  forced  open  and  plundered, 
and  the  soldiers  were  soon  masters  of  the  town. 
O’Neil,  the  king  of  Ulster,  came  forward  boldly  to 
oppose  the  invaders,  and  a  hard-fought  battle  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  establishment  of  De  Courcy’s  authority 
in  Ulster. 

With  this  event  the  history  of  Ireland,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  may  be  said  to  close ;  all  which  fol¬ 
lows  being  rather  the  history  of  the  English  in  Ireland, 
than  that  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Irish  were 
expelled  from  the  best  parts  of  the  country,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  invaders,  who  thus  became  the 
ancestors  of  a  great  part  of  those  who  are  regarded,  at 
the  present  day,  as  the  Irish  people.  The  aborigines 
were  driven  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
and  after  a  few  years  were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
race.  In  allusion  to  the  barbarous  manners  which 
they  had  acquired,  they  were  called  the  Wild  Irish. 

While  Richard  I.  was  engaged  in  the  crusades,  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  chiefs, 
knowing  that  the  best  English  warriors  were  absent 
in  the  Holy  Land,  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
invade  the  English  Pale.  De  Courcy,  in  the  mean 
time,  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  carried  on  wars 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  This  daring  soldier 
built  several  convents,  for  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  atone  for  all  sorts  of  evil  deeds  by  erecting 
religious  houses.  Few  noblemen  at  that  time,  and  for 
ages  afterward,  remained  long  in  Ireland  without 
committing  great  crimes.  The  number  of  abbeys  and 
churches  was  therefore  continually  increasing.  Among 
those  erected  in  this  manner  was  the  celebrated  mon¬ 
astery  called  Tintern  Abbey :  this  was  built  by  Wil¬ 
liam,  earl  marshal  of  England,  who  married  Isabel, 
the  daughter  of  Strongbow,  and  in  consequence  be¬ 
came  earl  of  Pembroke.  This  nobleman  wus  made 
governor  of  Ireland,  and  built  the  abbey  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  vow,  which  he  made  during  a  storm  at 
sea,  that,  if  he  should  reach  the  land  in  safety,  he 
would  found  a  monastery  on  the  spot  where  his  foot 
first  touched  dry  land.  This  building  received  its 
name  in  consequence  of  being  inhabited  by  monks 
from  Tintern  Abbey  in  Wales. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  state  of  1 1 
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Ireland  may  be  described  as  one  of  perpetual  strife 
and  bloodshed.  The  natives,  who  were  every  where 
becoming  poorer,  made  many  desperate  efforts  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  tyranny  that  was  growing  more  and 
more  insupportable  ;  but  without  organization  or  disci¬ 
pline,  they  could  do  nothing  more  than  set  fire  to  the 
castles  of  the  English,  and  murder  all  who  fell  in  their 
way  —  for  which  they  were  sure  to  meet  with  fearful 
reprisals.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of 
the  king  of  England  over  this  country  was  much 
diminished.  Almost  all  the  English  possessions  were 
in  the  hands  of  nine  or  ten  barons,  who  were  utterly 
regardless  of  the  laws,  and  ruled  in  their  own  territo¬ 
ries  with  all  the  power  of  despotic  princes.  The 
feudal  system  was  now  in  full  force  among  the  Anglo- 
Irish.  The  barons  had  the  right  of  holding  courts  of 
judicature  within  their  own  domains,  and  indicting  even 
capital  punishment  upon  their  vassals. 

In  a  country  so  governed,  there  could  not  be  much 
peace  or  good  order.  The  nobles  were  continually  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  the  natives  were  always  in 
rebellion.  Many  of  the  land-owners,  too,  whose 
estates  were  on  the  borders  of  the  English  Pale,  were 
absent  in  England,  and  took  no  precaution  to  protect 
their  lands.  Consequently,  the  natives  made  frequent 
inroads  upon  the  English  territories,  and  committted 
dreadful  depredations.  They  often  set  fire  to  the 
churches  when  they  were  full  of  people,  and  those 
who  escaped  from  the  dames  fell  by  the  swords  and 
axes  of  the  wild  Irish.  Nothing  was  done  to  prevent 
these  frightful  scenes  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who 
made  several  wise  laws,  which  diminished  in  some 
degree  the  disorders  under  which  the  country  had 
been  suffering. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXV. 

A.  D.  1361  to  1580. 

The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  —  Laws  against  the 
Amalgamation  of  the  English  and  Irish  — 
Visit  of  Richard  II.  to  Ireland — Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Wild  Irish  —  Projects  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  for  introducing  Prot¬ 
estantism  —  First  Planting  of  Potatoes  in 
Ireland. 

During  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  appointed  by  Edwnrd  III.  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1361,  a  famous  parliament  was  held  at  Kil¬ 
kenny,  where  an  act  was  passed,  which  is  known  as  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny.  The  nature  of  this  statute  re¬ 
quires  an  explanation.  Two  centuries  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  English  first  came  to  settle  in  Ireland.  In 
that  long  period,  although  the  main  bodies  of  the  two 
nations  had  remained  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time  at  enmity,  there  had 
been  numerous  intermarriages  and  friendships  formed, 
so  that  many  families  descended  from  the  first  English 
settlers  were  now  completely  Irish,  and  not  only  spoke 
the  Irish  language,  but  wore  the  dress  of  the  country, 
and  acknowledged  the  Brehon  laws.  There  was  also 
s  custom,  called  fostering ,  which  prevailed  in  Ireland 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  formed  a  tie  between 
the  natives  and  the  English  tnnt  was  held  stronger  and 
more  sacred  than  the  nearest  relationship.  It  was 
this  :  The  children  of  the  English,  as  soon  as  they  were 
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born,  were  put  out  to  be  nursed  by  Irish  women,  who 
brought  them  up  till  they  were  of  an  age  to  be  returned 
to  their  parents. 

This  custom,  and  every  thing  else  that  tended  to 
promote  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish,  was  discountenanced  by  the  English 
government,  and  the  slutuie  of  Kilkenny  was  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  nations.  This  celebrated  act  declared  that 
“  fostering,”  and  intermarriage  with  the  natives,  should 
be  regarded  as  high  treason,  and  punished  according¬ 
ly;  and  that  any  man  of  English  descent  who  should 
assume  an  Irish  name,  speak  the  Irish  language,  or 
adopt  the  laws,  customs,  or  dress  of  the  natives,  should 
forfeit  all  his  lands  and  tenements,  or  be  imprisoned. 
The  English  were  also  forbidden  by  this  act  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  Irish  minstrels  and  bards,  or  to  listen  to  their 
songs  or  tales.  Nor  were  they  to  allow  the  Irish  to 
pasture  their  catlle  upon  the  English  lands ;  nor  to 
admit  them  into  religious  houses  ;  nor  to  present  them 
to  any  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Thus  the  Irish  were 
excluded  from  every  kind  of  benefit;  for  while  the 
lower  orders  were  prohibited  from  feeding  their  herds 
within  the  bounds  of  the  English  territories  which  con¬ 
tained  the  best  pasturage,  the  higher  ranks  were  de¬ 
barred  from  seeking  wealth  and  honors  in  the  church. 

Richard  11.  visited  Ireland,  A.  I).  1390,  with  a  large 
army,  to  quell  the  insurgents,  who  were  every  where 
distracting  the  country.  But  their  Suppression  cost 
him  no  difficulty.  The  chiefs  readily  made  their  sub¬ 
mission,  laying  aside  their  girdles  and  falling  on  their 
knees  at  his  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  ihese  native 
princes,  notwithstanding  their  hatred  of  the  English, 
and  their  propensity  to  war,  were  always  ready,  and 
even  eager,  to  submit  to  the  king  of  England,  whenever 
he  made  his  appearance  among  them  ;  so  great  was 
their  veneration  for  royalty.  The  disposition  appearsj 
to  subsist  in  full  force  at  the  present  day. 

The  description  given  of  the  wild  Irish  of  this  period 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  those  of  a  modern  date. 
They  were  far  removed  from  civilization,  living,  some 
in  caves  of  the  rocks,  others  in  wigwams,  like  the 
American  savages,  and  holding  their  lunds  mostly  in 
common.  The  eurth  was  cultivated  only  in  small 
patches,  and  the  people  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  but 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds,  build¬ 
ing  their  wigwams  wherever  they  found  grass,  wood, 
and  water.  They  usually  slept  on  the  bare  ground, 
wrapped  up  in  a  rude  sort  of  blanket,  w  hich  was  worn 
both  by  men  and  women.  Their  food  consisted  of 
herbage  of  various  kinds,  milk,  butter,  oatmeal  bread, 
and  beef  broth.  The  wild  Irish  were  very  superstitious  ; 
they  believed  in  witches,  fairies,  charms,  and  spells. 

When  Henry  VIII.  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of 
the  pope  in  England,  he  attempted  to  make  the  sun>e 
change  in  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  re¬ 
ceived  the  proposition  favorably,  and  declared  against 
the  pope.  He  advised  the  calling  of  a  parliament  to 
abolish  the  papal  authority.  The  parliament  met  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  passed  an  act  ordering  that  all  first 
fruits,  —  that  is,  the  first  year’s  profits  of  all  benefices, 
—  and  all  other  dues  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to 
the  pope,  should  in  future  be  paid  to  the  king,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church.  Henry  soon 
after  sent  over  commissioners  to  suppress  the  monas¬ 
teries,  as  he  hod  suppressed  them  in  England.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  Protestant  religion  was  never  fully 
established  in  Ireland,  where  the  mona«*ic  orders  still 
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existed,  although  their  houses  and  lands  were  taken 
from  them.  To  this  day  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
i  continue  to  be  Catholics. 

When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  she  restored 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  and 
gave  back  a  great  portion  of  the  church  lands.  Queen 
Elizabeth  reversed  these  proceedings,  and  attempted 
to  establish  Protestantism  throughout  the  country. 
Laws  were  made  requiring  the  people  to  attend  Prot- 
j  estant  churches  :  but  Elizabeth  only  drove  the  Irish  to 
i  rebellion  by  using  force  in  the  attempt  to  change  their 
faith.  The  king  of  Spain  sent  assistance  to  the  Irish 
rebels,  who  were  led  on  by  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
The  rebellion,  however,  was  soon  suppressed.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  commanded  a  portion  of  the  English 
troops  in  this  war,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of 
I  land  from  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  rebels.  This 
was  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  for 
Raleigh,  who  had  been  in  America,  introduced  the 
potato  into  his  Irish  plantations ;  and  it  is  to  this  meas- 
|  ure  that  Ireland  is  indebted  for  the  article  which  has 
i  become  her  staple  production  of  agriculture  ;  though, 
all  things  considered,  it  has  been  a  doubtful  boon. 
Raleigh  also  attempted  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  here, 
but  the  climate  was  found  not  adapted  to  its  growth. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVI. 

A.  D.  1580  to  1649. 

Nocturnal  Meetings  —  Civilization  of  Ulster 
b\j  James  I.  —  Insurrection  of  1641  —  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  English  —  Civil  War —  Plague 
in  Ireland. 

During  the  whole  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  Ireland  was 
distracted  by  wars  and  rebellions.  The  natives  in 
every  part  of  the  country  were  accustomed  to  hold 
meetings  on  the  hills  to  discourse  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  and  as  these  assemblies  were  usually  held  for 
the  purpose  of  plotting  against  the  English  government, 
those  who  attended  them  always  went  armed.  They 
were  often  surprised  at  these  meetings  by  parties  of 
English  soldiers,  and  skirmishes  took  place  attended 
with  loss  of  life.  The  Irish  appear  always  to  have 
had  a  superstitious  veneration  for  high  places.  Their 
ancient  monarchs  were  crowned  on  the  summit  of  a 
mount ;  their  castles  and  palaces  were  built  on  ele¬ 
vated  spots,  and  the  national  assemblies  of  the  early 
ages  were  held  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  where  stood  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  in  former  days. 

James  I.,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  projected  a  scheme 
for  the  colonization  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  which, 
by  the  forfeitures  consequent  upon  rebellion,  had  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  crown.  He  communicated 
his  design  to  the  citizens  of  London,  who  raised  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Commissioners  were  sent  over  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
lands,  and  note  down  proper  situations  for  building 
lowers  and  castles.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  king 
a>  dispose  of  all  these  lands,  so  as  to  introduce  arts  and 
manufactures  into  the  country,  and  promote  a  more  I 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  English  and  Irish,  j 
Until  this  time,  no  part  of  Ireland,  except  Leinster,  had  : 
l>een  divided  into  counties.  James  established  these 
divisions  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  granted  fairs 
and  markets  in  every  county,  appointed  regular  cir-  • 
cuits  of  judges,  and  decreed  that  henceforth  the  laws 
of  England  should  be  the  laws  of  all  Ireland.  The  old 


Brehon  laws  were  entirely  abolished.  In  the  space  of 
nine  years,  James  made  greater  progress  in  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  Ireland  than  had  been  accomplished  by  all 
the  English  sovereigns  who  had  preceded  him. 

But  these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  I.  The  troubles  in 
which  that  monarch  become  involved  with  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  offered  to  the  Irish  a  tempting  occasion  to  rebel. 
Ihe  plan  of  a  general  insurrection  was  formed  by 
Roger  O’Moore,  a  person  who  had  served  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  army,  and  who  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  imagined  that,  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the 
Catholics  all  over  the  island,  the  English  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  the  Irish  forever  freed  from  foreign  domin¬ 
ion.  As  the  entire  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
was  a  part  of  his  plan,  he  reckoned  upon  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale,  most  of'  whom 
entered  into  the  conspiracy,  and  concerted  measures 
with  Moore  and  Phelim  O’Neil,  the  most  powerful  chief 
in  Ireland.  The  insurrection  was  to  begin  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  same  day,  when,  upon  a  given 
signal,  the  forts  were  to  be  seized  by  the  insurgents. 

The  secret  had  been  preserved  till  the  night  before 
the  execution  of  the  plot,  when  it  was  betrayed  by  an 
Irishman  named  Conolly,  who  gave  information  of  the 
intended  attack  upon  Dublin  Castle,  in  which  were 
plentiful  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Two  or  three 
of  the  conspirators  were  immediately  arrested ;  but  there 
was  no  time  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  insurrection, 
which  burst  forth  with  tremendous  violence,  October  23, 
1641.  The  colonists  of  Ulster,  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  suddenly  found  I 
themselves  surrounded  by  mobs  of  infuriated  Irishmen 
armed  with  staves,  pitchforks,  and  other  rude  weapons, 
which  they  brandished  aloft  with  the  most  frightful 
howlings.  Amassacre — one  of  the  most  barbarous  and  | 
cruel  to  be  found  in  history,  immediately  ensued.  No  j 
age,  no  sex,  no  condition,  was  spared  :  without  provo¬ 
cation  and  without  opposition,  the  defenceless  English 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  their  nearest  neigh-  j 
bors,  with  whom  they  had  long  maintained  a  continued 
intercourse  of  kindness  and  good  offices.  Their  houses 
were  set  on  fire  or  laid  level  with  the  ground.  Where 
the  wretched  owners  attempted  to  defend  themselves 
with  their  wives  and  children,  they  all  perished  together  j 
in  the  flames.  Amidst  these  enormities,  the  sacred 
name  of  religion  resounded  on  every  side,  not  to  stop 
the  hands  of  the  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  i 
and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of 
human  sympathy.  The  English,  as  heretics  abhorred 
of  God  and  detestable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked 
by  the  priests  for  slaughter.  From  Ulster  the  flames 
of  rebellion  extended  immediately  over  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  English  who  were  not  massacred  were 
turned  out  of  their  houses,  stripped  of  their  very 
clothes,  and  exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  the 
severities  of  a  cold  and  tempestuous  season.  The 
failure  of  the  plot  at  Dublin  preserved  in  Ireland  the 
remains  of  the  English  name.  The  roads  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  crowds  of  wretched  fugitives  hastening  to 
that  city ;  and  when  the  gates  were  opened,  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  view  of  the  astonished  inhabitants  a  scene 
of  misery  such  as  no  human  eye  had  previously  beheld. 

A  full  recital  of  the  horrors  of  this  memorable  massacre 
would  be  too  revolting  for  the  feelings  of  the  reader. 
The  number  of  persons  who  perished  by  all  these  cruel¬ 
ties  has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  —  a 
calculation  liable  to  the  exaggeration  common  in  such 
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,ases,  hut  which  serves  sufficiently  to  show  the  dread¬ 
ful  nature  and  extent  of  the  calamity. 

The  war  which  followed  this  rebellion  lasted  ten 
years,  and  reduced  all  Ireland  to  extreme  want  and 
wretchedness.  Where  the  people  were  not  destroyed 
by  (ire  and  sword,  they  were  wasted  by  famine  and 
disease.  The  plague  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  unwholesome 
food,  which  the  people  were  compelled  to  eat.  It 
raged  more  or  less  during  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
period. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVII. 

A.  D.  1649  to  1780. 

Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell  —  Emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  —  Rise  of  the  Rapparees  — 
Rebellion  of  the  Irish  under  James  II.  — 
Restrictions  on  Trade — Attempts  for  the  Re¬ 
lief  of  the  Irish  —  Pauperism —  Absenteeism. 

After  Charles  I.  had  been  dethroned  and  executed, 
the  English  parliament  appointed  Oliver  Cromwell 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  that  country.  This  celebrated  man 
had  already  given  evidence  of  extraordinary  military 
talents,  and  he  went  over  to  Ireland  fully  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  He  landed  at  Dublin 
in  August,  1647,  w'ith  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  The  English  who  had  been  fighting  against  the 
Irish  were  royalists,  and  Cromwell,  on  his  arrival,  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  by  both  parties,  who  united  their 
forces  to  oppose  him.  This  undertaking  seemed  most 
desperate,  but  the  great  genius  of  Cromwell  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle.  He  saw  at  a  glance  which  was 
the  best  method  to  insure  success,  and  he  adopted  it 
without  hesitation  or  delay.  Several  towns  had  been 
newly  fortified,  that  they  might  be  able  to  stand  a  siege. 
Among  these  was  the  city  of  Drogheda,  or  Tredah,  in 
which  the  English  had  a  strong  garrison.  A  siege 
was  too  slow  an  operation  for  so  active  a  general  as 
Cromwell,  and  he  resolved  to  take  it  by  storm.  This 
enterprise  succeeded,  but  the  victory  was  dreadful  ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  cannon  made  a  breach  in  the 
wall  large  enough  to  admit  the  soldiers,  than  they 
rushed  in,  and  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 

This  terrible  example  spread  such  consternation 
throughout  Ireland,  that  Cromwell  met  with  little  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  marched  onward,  capturing  town  after  tow  n. 
At  length,  he  so  far  subdued  the  country,  that  he 
thought  it  safe  to  leave  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
others,  while  he  went  to  suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Scots, 
who  had  taken  arms  in  favor  of  Charles  the  Second. 
He  gave  permission  to  the  Irish  chiefs  who  submitted 
to  him,  to  withdraw  from  the  country  with  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  In  consequence  of  this,  forty  thousand  Irish 
emigrated  to  the  continent,  and  many  of  them  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Cromwell  transported  some  thousands  of  the  poorer 
sort  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  put  to  labor 
,  on  the  plantations. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  resembled  in  many  respects 
that  of  England  by  the  Normans,  when  the  land  was 
taken  from  the  natives  to  pay  the  soldiers  for  their 
services.  As  the  dispossessed  Saxons  fled  to  the 
forests  and  formed  bands  of  robbers,  so  the  Irish  sought 
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refuge  in  their  woods  and  bogs,  from  which  they 
issued  to  commit  ravages  in  the  open  country.  These 
marauders  acquired  the  name  of  Rapparees,  and  be¬ 
came  so  formidable  that  large  rewards  were  offered  by 
the  government  for  their  apprehension.  A  hundred 
guineas  were  the  price  of  a  Rapparee  captain,  and 
forty  were  offered  for  an  inferior.  These  men,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  easily  caught,  and  it  was  extremely 
dangerous  to  follow  them,  because  their  pursuers,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  ground,  were  often  lost  in 
the  hogs,  where  the  surface,  overgrown  with  grass  or  j 
moss,  uppeared  firm  to  the  eye,  and  yet  would  prove  so 
soft,  that  a  person  treading  on  it  would  immediately 
sink  and  be  suffocated.  Many  of  these  bogs  remain 
in  their  former  state,  and  cattle  are  frequently  lost  in 
them  at  the  present  day. 

When  James  II.  was  expelled  from  England,  in 
1688,  the  king  of  France  furnished  him  with  a  fleet 
and  an  army,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Ireland  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  his  crown  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish. 

He  landed  at  Kinsalc,  March  i7,  1689.  He  imme¬ 
diately  called  a  parliament,  and  issued  proclamations 
commanding  all  his  subjects  to  unite  against  the  prince 
of  Orange.  His  proceedings  were  very  tyrannical. 

He  dismissed  from  the  council  of  state  all  Protestant 
members,  forbade  the  Protestant  w'orship,  and  ordered 
the  people  to  take  base  coin  in  pay  for  the  provisions 
furnished  to  his  army.  Bits  of  brass  of  the  value 
of  fourpence  were  stamped  as  five  pounds.  James, 
however,  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Ireland. 
The  Protestants  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  were 
aided  by  troops  from  England.  At  length.  King  A  il- 
liam  came  over  in  person,  and  defeated  James  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  June  90,  1690.  James  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  again  in  France,  and  the 
whole  country'  submitted  to  William. 

From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Ireland 
remained  at  peace ;  but  for  want  of  good  govern 
ment,  the  blessings  of  peace  were  felt  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  Trade  revived,  hut  such  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  it  by  the  English  parliament,  that  the  Irish 
derived  little  profit  from  it.  The  laws  enacted  in  the 
Irish  parliament  were  not  valid  till  they  had  been  np 
proved  by  the  parliament  of  England.  The  Catholics 
were  not  allowed  to  purchase  any  landed  property, 
nor  to  hold  any  office  under  government,  and  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  various  other  disabilities.  The  great  export 
trade  of  Ireland  comprised  chiefly  salted  provisions ; 
but  this  served  to  enrich  the  merchants  and  graziers 
rather  than  the  peasantry,  most  of  whom  had  no 
means  of  subsistence  but  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  some  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Irish  parliament  to  create  employment 
for  distressed  laborers  by  granting  sums  of  money  for 
several  useful  public  works,  as  canals,  roads,  docks, 
&c.  But  these  improvements  afforded  only  purtial 
relief  to  some  of  the  thousands  of  miserable  beings 
without  food  or  shelter ;  for  there  were  no  poor  laws 
in  Ireland  to  provide  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute. 
Most  of  the  great  landholders  were  absentees ;  that  is, 
they  dwelt  in  England,  instead  of  being  present  on 
their  own  estates,  and  left  the  management  of  their 
Irish  property  to  agents  whose  chief  object  was  to 
make  the  business  as  profitable  to  themselves  as  pos¬ 
sible.  .They  seldom  showed  any  indulgence  to  the 
poor  tenants,  but  forced  them  to  pay  their  rents,  though 
they  were  left  without  food  for  their  starving  children 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVIII. 

A.  D.  1780  to  1849. 

Enclosure  of  the  Irish  Commons  —  White 
Boys  —  Peep-of-Day  Boys  —  Orangemen  — 
United  Irishmen  —  Rebellion  of  1797  — 
Emmet's  Rebellion  —  Union  with  England 
—  O'Connell  —  Catholic  Emancipation  — 
Distress  in  Ireland  —  Famine  —  Smith 
O'  Brien's  Rebellion  —  Present  Condition 
of  Ireland. 


Irish  Beggars. 

The  distress  of  the  Irish  peasantry  was  increased 
by  the  enclosure  of  the  commons ,  on  which  the 
poor  people  formerly  enjoyed  a  right  of  pasturage. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two 
or  three  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  donkey,  fed  them  on 
the  commons ;  but  this  privilege  was  taken  away 
by  their  enclosure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landholders 
within  whose  domains  they  were  situated.  In  this 
impoverished  condition,  the  people  used  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  the  night,  and  take  revenge  upon  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  authors  of  their  misery.  They 
pulled  down  the  fences  of  the  enclosed  commons,  by 
which  they  obtained  the  name  of  Levellers  ;  but  after¬ 
ward  they  were  called  White  Boys,  because  they  wore 
white  shirts  or  frocks  as  a  uniform  by  which  they 
might  know  each  other  in  the  night.  Their  outrages 
soon  assumed  an  aggravated  character :  they  mur¬ 
dered  the  tithe  collectors  and  the  receivers  of  the 
rents.  The  payment  of  tithes  was  regarded  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  grievance,  because  the  Catholics  were  compelled 
to  pay  them  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  A  dreadful 
tumult  from  this  cause  broke  out  in  Cork  and  Kerry, 
where  the  peasantry  marched  about  in  large  parties, 
calling  themselves  Right  Boys ,  and  compelling  all 
persons  they  met  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  not 
pay  more  than  a  certain  sum,  per  acre,  for  tithes. 
Other  bands  of  rioters  were  called  Peep-of-Day  Boys. 
These  were  associations  of  Protestants,  who  leagued 
together  against  the  Catholics.  They  were  called  by 
*his  name  because  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble 


at  daybreak,  and  sally  forth  against  their  eqemies. 
They  were  afterward  called  Orangemen,  from  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  prince  of  Orange  who  expelled  James  II. 
from  Ireland. 

In  1791,  a  society  was  formed  at  Dublin  called  the 
United  Irishmen.  At  the  head  of  it  were  many  per¬ 
sons  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  secret  object  of  this 
society  was  to  collect  together,  in  different  associations, 
as  large  a  number  of  disaffected  individuals  as  possible, 
arid,  as  soon  as  they  felt  strong  enough,  to  make  a  bold 
effort  to  separate  Ireland  from  England,  and  form  it 
into  an  independent  republic.  A  body  of  national  guards 
was  also  instituted  at  Dublin.  They  adopted  a  green 
uniform,  with  buttons  bearing  a  harp  surmounted  by  a 
cap  of  liberty.  These  revolutionary  symptoms  alarmed 
the  English  government,  and  they  employed  spies,  who 
discovered  that  the  United  Irishmen  were  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  French  government,  with  whom  the 
English  were  then  at  war.  Measures  were  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  to  anticipate  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish. 
The  English  government  suspended  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  and  caused  all  suspected  persons  to  be  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  The  whole  of  the  conspiracy 
was  thus  discovered  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
rebellion  from  breaking  out  in  1797.  The  peasantry 
took  arms  and  assembled  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  French  government  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to 
their  assistance.  The  English  government,  however, 
by  very  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  were  enabled 
to  crush  the  insurrection.  The  Irish  were  totally 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  which  proved  a 
death-blow  to  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Some  years 
afterward  a  young  man  named  Robert  Emmet  at¬ 
tempted  to  excite  an  insurrection  at  Dublin ;  but  he 
was  joined  by  only  a  small  number  of  persons,  and 
the  insurgents  were  all  made  prisoners,  after  having 
created  a  tumult  of  a  few  hours.  Emmet  was  tried 
and  hanged  for  rebellion  in  1803. 

Previous  to  this  last  event,  Ireland  had  been  united 
to  Great  Britain,  forming  one  monarchy,  by  the  name 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
This  union  was  effected  in  1800.  Ireland  gained  con¬ 
siderable  commercial  advantages  by  it,  and  from  the 
example  of  Scotland,  it  was  hoped  that  a  general  tran¬ 
quillity  would  be  the  result.  This  expectation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  fulfilled.  The  peasantry  of  the  south, 
inflamed  by*  national  jealousy,  by  religious  animosity, 
and  by  the  severe  privations  under  which  they  la¬ 
bored,  continued  in  a  state  of  turbulence  tending 
toward  rebellion.  The  union  with  Great  Britain, 
though  at  first  received  with  general  acquiescence, 
soon  became  unpopular.  In  1810,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Dublin,  to  consider  the  subject  of  repeal.  At  this 
meeting  Daniel  O’Connell  made  his  first  prominent 
appearance  as  the  champion  of  the  Irish  cause ;  and 
from  this  period  he  labored,  without  remission,  as  the 
advocate  of  Irish  emancipation,  till  his  death  in  1847. 
By  the  constant  agitation  of  the  subject,  the  attention 
of  the  British  parliament  was  drawn  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  political  disabilities,  were  gradually 
abolished.  At  length,  in  1828,  the  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  Catholics  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Protestants  in  their  qual¬ 
ification  for  election  to  parliament. 

This  measure,  however,  like  all  others  designed  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish,  disappointed  its  projectors.  The 
Irish  continued  miserable,  and  consequently  restive 
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and  in  1833,  the  riotsand  disturbances  become  so  alarm¬ 
ing,  that  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended.  Consid¬ 
erable  bodies  of  troops  were  maintained  in  the  country 
1  to  preserve  peace.  Some  degree  of  quiet  was  restored 
by  these  means;  but  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  not  improved.  Their  chief  dependence 
!  for  food  has  long  been  upon  the  potato.  For  a  few 
.  years  past,  the  failure  of  the  crops,  owing  to  a  new 
disease  in  that  plant  called  the  potato  rot ,  caused 
the  most  dreadful  distress  in  Ireland.  It  is  computed 
that  in  181/  nearly  half  a  million  of  persons  per¬ 
ished  in  that  country  by  starvation  and  disease  con¬ 
sequent  upon  want  of  food.  The  scenes  of  desti¬ 
tution  and  suflering  which  Ireland  has  exhibited  since 
the  appearance  of  this  calamity  have  no  parallel  in 
the  world.  The  sympathies  and  charities  of  all  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  were  excited  by  this  distressing  spectacle. 
J  he  people  of  the  United  States  sent  two  ships  laden 
with  provisions  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Irish  ; 
and  even  the  sultan  of  Turkey  gave  a  liberal  sum  of 
money  for  the  same  purpose. 

ITie  suffering  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  was  not  so  severe  in  1849,  but  the 
emigration  has  since  been  immense,  and  promises 
almost  to  rid  Ireland  of  the  Celtic  race.  In  1848, 
U  illiam  Smith  O'Brien ,  as  already  stated,  made  an 
attempt  to  raise  a  rebellion.  lie  assumed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  and  called  upon 
the  populace  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British 
government.  The  people  showed  no  general  dispo¬ 
sition  to  encourage  him;  and,  after  making  a  slight 
demonstration  of  resistance  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
of  followers,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  the  country, 
but  was  made  prisoner.  O’Brien  and  a  few  of  his 
associates  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
their  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation. 

The  political  evils  under  which  Ireland  has  labored 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  we  have  already 
related,  l'rom  the  earliest  times,  she  has  been  in  the 
situation  of  a  conquered  country,  without  ever  being 
reconciled  to  the  yoke  or  assimilated  to  the  ruling 
nation.  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  her  devoted 
adherence  to  a  religion  opposed  to  that  of  her  rulers 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  unspeakable  misery.  In 
consequence,  also,  of  repeated  rebellions  and  forfeit¬ 
ures,  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  are  in  the  possession 
of  English  and  Protestant  proprietors,  why,  having  no 
national  influence  over  the  occupiers  of  their  estates, 
hold  their  places  only  by  the  hated  tenure  of  dominion 
and  law.  Although  united  to  Great  Britain,  this  island 
retains  much  the  aspect  of  a  separate  kingdom.* 

1  he  north  of  Ireland  has  been  long  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  superior  wealth  and  industry  of 
its  inhabitants.  These  are  principally  manufacturers; 
they  are  of  the  Scottish  nice,  and  have  all  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  forethought  of  that  nation  :  the  greatest  part 
of  them  are  Presbyterian  Protestants.  The  south,  and 
the  region  east  of  t^e  Shannon  arc  peopled  by  gentry 

•  Hatred  and  contempt  toward  the  Irish,  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  has  helped  to  make  them  blind  to  the  course  of 
true  policy,  and  insensible  to  the  claims  of  justice  and 
humanity  towards  the  natives  of  their  sister  isle.  During  j 
the  late  calamitous  famine  in  Ireland,  the  leading  London 
journal  openly  took  the  ground  that  the  only  hope  of  that 
country  was  in  a  ••  change  of  men  ’’  —  in  other  words,  an  I 
extirpation  of  the  race  !  A  people  governing  with  this  spirit, 
which  has  too  often  swayed  the  English  in  their  Irish  poliev, 
may  degrade,  brutify,  and  destroy  —  but  they  cannot  expect 
to  bless  and  civilize  the  subjects  of  their  power. 


:  of  tbe  English  race,  and  peasantry  of  pure  Irish  ex¬ 
traction.  The  eastern  counties  on  the  coast  urc  inbab- 
1  ited  almost  entirely  by  people  of  English  descent.  In 
I  the  west,  or  wildest  part  of  the  island,  are  the  old  Irish 
,  clans,  bearing  still  the  names  of  their  ancient  chiefs, 
and  almost  as  barbarous  as  they  were  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Ireland  is  Gal¬ 
way,  in  tbe  west,  where  tbe  people  so  closely  resemble 
tbe  Spaniards,  and  tbe  buildings  are  so  much  in  tbe 
style  of  those  in  the  old  cities  of  Spain,  that  travellers 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  country  maintain 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Spanish  origin  of 
tbe  people  in  this  region.  The  peasants  have  the  same 
dark  complexion,  large  black  eyes,  and  the  peculiar 
expression  of  features  that  distinguish  tbe  Spanish 
peasantry.  The  resemblance  of  Galway  to  a  Spanish 
town  is  increased  by  the  number  of  friars  that  are 
seen  walking  about ;  and  in  all  the  places  of  interment 
are  hundreds  of  little  black  crosses,  such  as  ure  found 
in  the  burial-grounds  of  Spain. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  people  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  is  feeding  cattle,  the  occupation  of  their 
i  ancestors  irom  the  earliest  ages.  Some  individuals 
have  ns  many  as  three  hundred  head  of  oxen  and 
cows,  besides  sheep  ;  so  that  they  are  in  better  circum¬ 
stances  than  the  agriculturists  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country.  These  people,  however,  are  an  uncivilized 
race  of  beings,  and  so  fond  of  fighting  that  their  fairs 
and  merry  makings  seldom  end  without  a  battle 
The  fairs  in  particular  are  sure  to  call  the  shillelah , 
or  Irish  club,  into  exercise.  For  mnny  years  past 
owing  to  the  distressed  and  disturbed  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  murders  have  been  increasing  to  a  frightful  extent 
in  these  parts,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the 
country.  The  victims  are  generally  landlords,  or 
agents,  who  have  ejected  their  tenants  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  rent. 

The  Irish  distil  whiskey  from  barley  in  their  little 
cottages,  where  they  elude  the  vigilunce  of  the  excise 
oflicers.  \\  bat  is  thus  illegally  made  is  called  potheen. 
This  liquor  was  first  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name 
o(  usquebaugh.  Tbe  use  of  it  has  been  carried  to 
great  excess  among  the  lower  orders,  who  dejight  in 
all  kinds  of  meetings  which  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  drinking  together.  To  this  propensity  perhaps 
may  be  traced  the  custom  of  waking  the  dead. 
Whenever  a  poor  person  dies,  the  neighbors  assemble 
to  drink,  smoke,  and  lament  the  departure  of  the 
deceased.  'I  his  is  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is  re 
garded  as  so  indispensable,  that  a  laborer  whose  rela¬ 
tive  has  died,  and  whose  children  are  running  about 
halt  naked,  will  spend  a  month’s  wages  in  whiskey 
and  tobacco  for  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  the 
wake,  which  is  often  continued  for  two  or  three  days 
and  nights.  The  intemperance  of  the  Irish  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  somewhat  checked  by  the  exertions  of 
Futher  Matthew. 

The  mud  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  the  most 
wretched  habitation  that  thriftless  poverty  ever  con¬ 
structed  for  human  beings.  The  w  alls  are  of  common 
mud  or  clay,  hardened  in  the  sun.  The  roof  is  com¬ 
posed  of  sticks  and  straw,  and  the  floor  is  the  bare 
ground,  which  is  generally  very  damp,  and  not  always 
free  from  pools  of  water.  It  has  neither  window  nor 
chimney  ;  and  it  usually  contains  but  one  apartment, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  fumily  nnd  the  pig,  if  they  aro 
so  rich  us  to  possess  one.  A  pig  is,  indeed,  accounted 
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a  mark  of  prosperity.  Attached  to  the  cabin  is  the« 
potato  garden,  which  generally  furnishes  the  only  arti- 


An  Irish  Pig  Drover. 

cle  of  food  ;  for  few  of  the  lower  classes  ever  taste 
any  thing  else.  The  rent  of  a  wretched  cabin  of  this 
description  is  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a  year,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  garden.  The  wages  of  laborers  are 
from  sixpence  to  eightpence  a  day.  Many  go  to 
England  in  harvest  time  to  work,  and  during  their 
absence  their  wives  and  children  live  by  begging. 
This  is  the  reason  why  a  traveller  in  Ireland  is  always 
beset  by  a  multitude  of  beggars.  Yei,  in  spite  of  all 
ibis  misery,  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  have  a  quickness 
of  wit,  a  warmth  of  heart,  a  readiness  to  oblige,  and 
a  generosity  that  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  among 
the  same  class  in  other  countries. 

The  Irish  landlords  are  in  general  absentees,  many 
of  whom  have  never  seen  their  Irish  estates.  They 
expend  no  money  in  improvements  of  the  land,  nor  do 
they  care  how  their  tenants  are  lodged,  being  satisfied 
with  receiving  their  rent  every  six  months  from  their 
agcnt6.  The  poverty  of  the  farmers  arises  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  practice  common  to  the  great  land¬ 
holders  of  letting  out  their  estates,  for  long  terms  of 
time,  to  a  species  of  agents  called  middlemen.  These 
persons  underlet  the  land  in  small  portions  to  the  cul¬ 
tivators.  The  middlemen  form  a  numerous  class  of 
the  gentry  in  Ireland,  being,  in  fact,  the  resident  land¬ 
holders.  This  ruinous  system  is  alike  injurious  to  the 
tenant  and  the  owner.  The  middlemen  let  the  land  at 
what  is  called  rack  rent ,  that  is,  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  pay  for  it;  and  many  of  the  farmers  divide  the 
'ittle  lots  which  they  hire,  and  underlet  them  again  to 
he  highest  bidders.  Wretched  laborers  are  driven 
to  outbid  one  another  so  as  to  get  a  small  patch  of 
ground,  on  which  they  may  raise  the  potatoes,  which 
arc  their  only  refuge  against  starvation.  The  lowest 
stage  of  the  renting  of  land  is  styled  conacre.  This 
rent  is  frequently  paid  by  begging,  or  laboring  at  the 
harvest  in  England. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXIX. 

Government,  Chief  Cities ,  Manners,  Customs, 
Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Reli¬ 
gion,  Education,  Literature,  4*c-i  °f  Ireland. 
The  government  of  Ireland  is  administered  by  a 
lord  lieutenant  appointed  by  the  British  crown.  I  his 


officer  displays  a  portion  of  the  state  of  royalty,  and 
exercises  sonic  of  the  regal  functions.  He  has  bis 
household  establishment  at  Dublin  Castle,  a  chancellor, 
a  secretary,  and  other  ministers  of  slate.  The  courts 
of  justice  and  the  different  orders  of  magistracy  are 
nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England.  Ireland 
sends  one  hundred  and  five  members  to  the  British 
parliament. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  a  very  handsome 
city.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  bay  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  displays  a  prospect,  on  ap¬ 
proaching  it  by  sea,  which  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Naples.  A  considerable  part  of  the  city  is  regu¬ 
larly  built,  exhibiting  fine  specimens  of  architecture. 
Sackville  Street  is  the  finest  in  the  city.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  wide,  and  is  adorned  with 
many  splendid  mansions.  The  squares  of  Dublin  are 
particularly  admired  for  their  spaciousness  and  regu¬ 
larity.  The  western  part  is  called  the  old  town,  and 
bears  the  marks  of  decay.  Still  further  west  is  a  dis¬ 
trict  called  the  Liberty,  as  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  magistrates.  It  is  inhabited  only  by  the 
lowest  orders,  and  exhibits  scenes  of  filtb  and  wretch¬ 
edness  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  city  of  Great 
Britain.  Dublin  has  declined  since  the  union,  when 
the  nobles  and  gentry,  being  no  longer  called  to  attend 
the  Irish  parliament,  transferred  their  residence  to 
London,  and  their  mansions  in  Dublin  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  humbler  purposes.  The  population  of  Dublin 
is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

Cork  is  the  second  city  in  Ireland.  The  greater 
part  of  it  consists  of  narrow  and  crowded  streets ;  but 
there  are  some  handsome  new  ones.  The  monastic 
structures,  for  which  this  city  was  once  remarkable, 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  present  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  place  is  of  modern  growth,  and  arises 
from  the  provision  trade,  of  which  Cork  is  the  chief 
mart.  Its  bay,  called  the  Cove  of  Cork,  forms  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  Population,  one  hundred 
and  seven  thousand. 

Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  is  well  situated  for  trade, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  exportation 
of  grain  and  provisions.  It  was  formerly  the  strongest 
place  in  Ireland.  Population,  sixty  thousand.  Belfast 
and  Londonderry  are  considerable  towns  in  the  north. 


Goldsmith. 


The  Irish  character  presents  very  marked  features, 
many  of  which  are  praiseworthy  and  amiuble.  Hof 
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View  in  Sackville  Street:  Nelson's  Column. 


pitality  is  a  universal  trait,  and  is  enhanced  by  the 
scantiness  of  the  portion  which  is  liberally  shared  with 
the  stranger.  The  Irish  arc  celebrated  for  their  strong 
attachment  to  their  kindred  and  friends,  which  leads 
them,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  suffering,  to  support 
their  aged  relations  with  the  purest  kindness.  Their 
faults  are  a  deficiency  in  cleanliness  and  a  want  of 
taste  for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
life.  They  are  generally  destitute  of  that  sober  and 
steady  spirit  of  enterprise  which  distinguishes  the 
English.  The  love  of  combat  seems  to  be  a  general 
infirmity.  The  Irish  do  not  fight  single-handed,  but 
in  bands,  and  on  a  great  scale.  When  an  individual 
imagines  himself  insulted,  he  goes  round  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  friends,  and  townsmen,  and  collects  a  multi¬ 
tude,  who  make  a  joint  attack  on  the  offending  party. 
This  is  their  practice  also  in  America.  The  lighter 
frailties  of  the  Irish  are  vanity,  loquacity,  a  readiness 
to  speak  as  well  as  to  act  without  deliberation,  and  a 
hurry  and  confusion  of  ideas,  which  so  often  lead  them 
to  that  peculiar  sort  of  blunder  called  a  bull.  Amuse¬ 
ment  forms  a  copious  element  in  the  existence  of  an 
Irishman.  Ample  scope  is  afforded  to  the  Catholics 
by  their  numerous  holidays,  and  the  Protestants  vie 
with  them  in  this  particular.  The  fairs  afTord  a  grand 
theatre  for  fun  and  diversion.  The  most  active  sport 
is  hurling ,  a  game  of  ball.  To  this  are  added  the 
amusements  of  horse- racing,  cock-fighting,  cudgelling, 
lenping,  dancing,  drinking  whiskey,  and  knocking 
one  another  down. 

The  dress  of  the  Irish  peasantry  consists  chiefly  of 
the  native  wool,  worked  rudely  into  frieze  or  linsey  ; 
for  they  seldom  can  afford  to  wear  the  fine  linen  of 
their  own  manufacture.  But  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  attire  among  the  lower  classes,  is  its 
lamentable  deficiency.  In  many  instances,  it  covers 
tittle  more  than  half  the  person,  and  presents  an  image 


of  extreme  poverty.  Where  this  deficiency  does  nor 
exist,  an  Irishman  loves  to  display  the  extent  of  his 
wardrobe :  when  going  to  a  fair,  he  puts  on  all  the 
coats  he  has,  though  it  be  midsummer.  The  food  of 
the  Irish  peasant  is  no  less  scanty  than  his  dress  and 
habitation  :  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  potatoes,  with¬ 
out  even  any  other  vegetable  ;  only  the  better  sort 
have  buttermilk  with  their  potatoes.  In  the  north,  oat¬ 
meal  cakes  and  pottage  are  common,  as  in  Scotland. 

The  manufactures  of  Ireland  were,  at  first,  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  north  :  all  the  attempts  to 
establish  them  in  the  south  failed  till  a  very  recent 
period.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  linen,  which 
is  carried  on  extensively  in  all  parts  of  Ulster,  and 
more  or  less  throughout  Ireland.  The  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  this  manufacture  is,  in  several  respects,  rude 
and  imperfect.  It  is  generally  practised  by  individuals 
holding  little  spots  of  ground,  the  culture  of  which 
they  combine  with  that  of  weaving.  The  same  per¬ 
son,  or  at  least  the  same  family,  in  many  cases,  raises 
the  flax,  dresses  it,  spins  it  into  yarn,  and  weaves  it 
into  cloth.  Mill-spinning  has  been  lately  introduced, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  general.  Cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  are  also  manufactured  in  Ireland.  The  com¬ 
merce  of  the  island  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  ecclesiastical  state  of  Ireland  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  its  unsettled  condition.  The  native 
Irish  did  not  share  in  any  degree  the  reformation  so 
unanimously  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland.  When 
the  English  church  was  introduced  as  the  established 
religion,  it  threw  out  as  dissenters  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
population.  A  large  portion  of  the  Protestants  who 
came  as  colonists  from  Scotland  were  attached  to 
the  Presbyterian  form.  The  Catholic  clergy  receive 
no  stipend  from  government,  but  are  supported  en¬ 
tirely  by  their  flocks.  They  are  formed  into  a  regulai 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXL. 

General  Views  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  is  monarchical  in 
its  form,  but  with  a  predominant  infusion  of  oligarchy, 
modified  by  a  limited  representation  in  one  branch  of 
the  legislature.  It  has  no  written  form  of  government : 
that  which  is  called  the  British  Constitution  is  com¬ 
prised  in  certain  usages  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  remote  ages,  and  modified  by  occasional  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments.  The  government  has  no  other  guide 
or  check  than  that  which  may  be  found  in  this  vague 
and  confused  body  of  laws  and  traditions. 

The  monarchical  element  lies  in  the  sovereign,  who 
is  hereditary.  The  oligarchal  and  republican  ele¬ 
ments  lie  in  the  parliament,  which  is  composed  of  an 
hereditary  house  of  lords  and  an  elective  house  of 
commons.  The  king  is  not  theoretically,  supposed  to 
hold  his  throne  by  divine  right,  or  in  virtue  of  any 
indefeasible  hereditary  claim,  though  the  high  degree 
of  English  loyalty  elevates  the  sovereign  almost  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  The  nation,  by  its  supreme 
council,  the  parliament,  has  dictated  certain  rules 
which  control  the  succession. 
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All  laws  are  made  by  a  concurrence  of  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  The  power  of  making  war  and 
concluding  peace  is  lodged  solely  with  the  king.  lie 
is  held  to  be  incapable  of  doing  wrong  :  all  his  wrong 
acts  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  his  ministers,  who 
are  liable  to  punishment  for  the  abuse  of  their  power. 
All  revenues  and  taxes  are  raised,  and  all  money 
appropriated  for  public  uses,  by  authority  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  royal  prerogative  is  checked  by  the 
control  which  the  representatives  of  a  part  of  the  people 
exercise  over  the  public  purse.  The  king  can  com¬ 
mand  and  equip  fleets,  but,  without  the  concurrence 
of  parliament,  he  cannot  maintain  them.  He  can 
appoint  men  to  office,  but,  without  parliament,  he  can¬ 
not  pay  their  salaries.  He  can  declare  war,  but, 
without  supplies  from  parliament,  he  cannot  carry  it 
on.  He  has  the  exclusive  right  of  assembling  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  he  is  required  by  law  to  do  so  every  three 
years.  He  is  the  head  of  the  church,  yet  he  cannr* 
alter  the  established  religion. 

All  English  peers  are  members  of  the  house  of 
lords.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  send  only  a  portion 
of  their  number  as  representatives  of  the  whole  body. 
The  qualifications  for  voting  for  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  varies  in  different  towns  and  boroughs  ; 
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!  hierarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  arc  four  archbishops. 
The  number  of  Catholic  priests  has  been  estimated  at 
fourteen  hundred,  beside  several  hundred  friais.  The 
Irish  establishments  for  education  are  scanty  in  propor- 
|  lion  to  the  population.  There  is  only  one  university, 
j  'hut  of  Dublin,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Catholics  have  a  college  at  Maynooth,  which  the  Brit- 
sh  parliament  have  lately  assisted  by  a  liberal  grant 
of  money.  Popular  education  exists  to  a  limited 
j  extent. 

The  literature  of  Ireland  has  a  claim  to  consideration 
from  its  antiquity.  Immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  many  writers  arose,  whose  works  are  still 


extant.  They  consist  of  the  lives  of  saints,  and  works 
of  piety  and  discipline,  which,  to  the  inquisitive  reader, 
present  many  singular  features  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  national  manners  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  times  are  rudely  but  justly  delineated 
in  these  works.  In  later  times,  the  national  literature 
of  Ireland,  properly  speaking,  docs  not  attract  our 
notice  ;  but  this  country  has  produced  great  numbers 
of  men  of  genius,  whose  names  now  ornament  the 
literature  of  England.  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Moore,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  a  host  of 
inferior  rank  among  the  standard  authors  in  English 
were  natives  of  Ireland. 
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REVENUE—  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  STRENGTH. 


but,  in  general,  the  rights  of  suffrage  are  much  more 
restricted  than  in  the  United  States.  The  king  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  parliament  at  any  time, 
and  ordering  the  election  of  new  members.  The 
established  religion  is  Episcopacy,  but  every  mode  of 
worship  is  tolerated. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  empire  is  immense, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually.  Nearly  one  third  of  this  amount 
is  raised  by  the  customs,  or  duties  upon  imports  and 
exports,  and  about  an  equal  sum  by  the  excise,  or 
duties  upon  articles  consumed  at  home.  The  stamps, 
taxes,  and  post-office  yield  the  bulk  of  the  remainder, 
l'he  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  the  civil  list, 
or  annual  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
household,  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars;  the  army,  thirty-two  millions;  the  navy, 
twenty-three  millions  ;  pensions,  two  millions  ;  courts 
of  justice,  one  million  four  hundred  thousand,  &c. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  about  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  This  enormous  amount 
has  been  accumulated  by  borrowing  money,  and  anti¬ 
cipating  each  year’s  revenue  to  pay  the  interest.  The 
debt  is  of  two  kinds  —  funded  and  unfunded.  The 
unfunded  debt  consists  of  deficiencies  in  the  payments 
of  government,  for  which  no  regular  security  has  been 
given,  and  which  bear  no  interest ;  and  of  bills,  or 
promissory  notes,  issued  by  the  exchequer  to  defray 
occasional  expenses.  When  debts  of  this  kind  have 
accumulated,  and  payment  is  demanded,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand,  either  by  paying  the 
debt  or  affiording  the  creditors  a  security  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest. 
Recourse  has  been  always  had  to  the  latter  method, 
and  a  particular  branch  of  the  actual  revenue  is  mort¬ 
gaged  for  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Money  borrowed 
in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  borrowed  by  funding. 
The  public  funds,  or  stocks,  are  nothing  more  than 
the  public  debts  ;  and  to  have  a  share  in  these  stocks, 
is  to  be  a  creditor  of  the  nation.  Three  fifths  of  the 
current  yearly  expenditure  are  taken  up  in  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  peace 
establishment,  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men,  ch  cfly  stationed  in  Ireland  and 
the  colonies.  The  only  means  employed  for  raising 
regular  troops  is  that  of  voluntary  enlistment.  But, 
in  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  militia,  com¬ 
prising  all  able-bodied  men  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  are  drafted  by  ballot. 

The  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  comprises  four  hun¬ 
dred  vessels,  about  two  hundred  of  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  in  commission.  Sailors  are  enlisted  like  soldiers; 
but,  during  war,  when  seamen  are  in  high  demand, 
impressment  is  resorted  to  ;  that  is,  sailors  are  taken 
by  force  in  the  streets  and  from  on  board  merchant 
ships,  and  compelled  to  serve  on  board  the  men-of-war. 

To  an  observer  who  looks  only  at  the  surface,  Great 
Britain  presents  an  object  in  the  highest  degree  impos¬ 
ing.  Its  numerous  colonies,  its  vast  commerce,  its 
stupendous  military  and  naval  power,  its  gorgeous 
court,  its  splendid  aristocracy,  its  numberless  insti¬ 
tutions  for  art,  learning,  religion,  und  charity  —  are  all 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  sen¬ 
timent  of  respect  and  admiration.  There  are  many 
among  us  seduced  by  this  external  aspect  of  things,  and 
who  regard  England  as  the  great  pattern  ol  the  world 
m  religion,  government,  law,  and  society.  But  on  closer 


inspection,  we  find  that  beneath  this  display  of  nationa 
glory,  there  is  an  amount  of  misery,  injustice,  and 
corruption  perhaps  unparalleled  in  human  history. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  things,  that  the  sentiment 
is  common  in  England,  that  the  country  is  rapidly  de¬ 
scending  to  the  gulf  of  revolution  and  ruin.  Speedy 
national  bankruptcy  is  predicted  by  many  sagacious 
individuals,  and  this  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  a 
complete  wreck  of  the  present  political  system.  The 
centralization*  of  government  and  power  in  London  is 
becoming  distasteful  to  the  colonics,  some  of  which 
seem  resolved  to  throw  ofT  the  yoke  of  dependence 
and  thus  the  chief  instrument  by  which  the  fabric  of 
British  wealth  and  power  has  been  built  up,  is  likely 
soon  to  fail.  At  the  same  time,  general  discontent, 
wasting  poverty  and  attendant  pestilence,  agitation  and 
rebellion,  have  been  spread  over  portions  of  the  country. 

The  existence  of  this  external  and  apparent  pros¬ 
perity  with  the  real  internal  misery  of  the  country, 
is  explained  by  adverting  to  facts,  which  are  found 
in  a  recent  English  publication^  a  portion  of  which 
we  lay  before  the  reader.  They  are  full  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  they  show  at  what  cost  a  monarchy  and  an 
aristocracy,  so  much  admired,  are  sustained,  and  how 
terrible  is  the  interior  of  thut  whited  sepulchre  —  a 
State  Church. 

*  “  Throughout  our  colonies  is  now  to  be  heard  a  protest 
against  the  centralization  practised  bjwthc  colonial  office.  In 
Canada  and  at  the  Cape,  in  Ceylon,  and  Ccphulonia,  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  there  is  an  indisputable  demand  for  self- 
government,  utterly  irrespective  of  imperial  interests.  Canada 
—  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact —  desires  a  separation,  and 
has  declared  she  will  have  it,  even  if,  like  New  England,  she 
has  to  resort  to  a  Hunker’s  Hill  for  arguments  with  the  colo¬ 
nial  secretary.  The  Cape,  intimating  that  it  has  a  will  of  its 
own,  refuses  to  receive  the  depot  of  murderers  and  ruffians 
forwarded  out  of  Milbank  and  Pontonville  by  Isird  Grey  ; 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that,  taking  the  hint  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  people  of  Boston  treated  the  tea,  the  peoplo  of 
Capetown  will  throw  the  convicts  into  the  harbor  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  got  at.  Ceylon,  though  it  never  heard  of  Lord 
Camden,  adopts  the  maxim  of  that  decidedly  constitutional 
lawyer,  and  tells  Lord  Torrington  that  taxation,  without  rep¬ 
resentation,  is  tyranny  ;  and,  therefore,  rebels,  when  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  nobleman  calls  for  more  money.  Cephalonia,  like 
Canada,  wants  to  be  annexed,  and  prefers  Athens,  as  being 
nearer,  than  London,  as  the  focus  of  its  government,  for  it  will 
have  no  chance  of  insisting  on  one  of  its  own.  The  West 
Indies,  being  ruined  by  imperial  interests  requiring  cheap 
sugar,  are  protesting  against  the  theory  current  at  home  as 
to  colonies,  and  would  probably  very  soon  illustrate  their 
ideas  by  an  insurrection,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  got 
by  it. 

“The  principle  of  centralization  having  thus  broken  down 
on  the  continent,  continental  statesmen  must  search  for 
another  and  a  safer  principle.  To  establish  democracy,  and 
yet  to  work  democracy  by  the  old  bureaucratic  system,  is 
obviously  absurd.  If  power  is  diffused,  the  machinery  of 
power  must  be  multiplied.  If  government  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  many,  government  must  be  extended  over  a  greater 
surface.  —  Liverpool  Journal ,  September,  1849. 

t  The  Black  Book  ;  the  statistics,  for  the  most  part,  are 
taken  from  parliamentary  returns.  We  give  the  sums  in 
dollars,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  to  the  pound  sterling. 

THE  ARISTOCRATIC  SYSTEM. 

“  The  object  of  government  is  a  very  simple  affair.  It  is 
protection  of  the  people,  by  a  union  of  the  people.  All  arc 
shareholders  in  this  great  company  of  citizens ;  all  have  an 
equal  interest  in  its  prosperity  ;  and  all  ought  to  be  equally 
represented  in  it,  as  in  other  joint  stock  companies  of  far 
less  importance.  But  see  how  things  are  now  contrived !  The 
aristocracy  have  got  into  their  hands  the  entire  management 
of  the  government ;  and  as  they  find  it  works  exceedingly 
well  for  them,  they  determine  to  keep  things  as  they  are.  In 
fact,  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  will  frighten  them  into  > 
compliance  with  the  requirements  o»  right  and  iustice. 
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Such  are  die  facts  furnished  by  the  English  them¬ 
selves,  relating  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the 
British  empire.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  we  have 
here  the  highest  model  of  Monarchy,  the  best  specimen 

“  They  have  possession  of  nearly  all  the  landed  property 
of  the  country,  which  they  bind  up  in  their  own  families  by 
laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  They  hold  possession  of 
the  church,  with  its  revenues  of  nearly  ten  millions  sterling 
annually,  into  which  they  thrust  their  brothers,  sons,  and 
toadies  ;  for,  the  lauded  estates  going  to  the  eldest  sons,  the 
other  branches  must  be  quartered  on  the  people,  who  have 
no  means  of  resistance.  'They  also  keep  up  an  enormous 
armed  force,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  is  officered  by  their 
relatives,  who  arc  well  pensioned  for  figuring  in  red  coats 
and  gold  epaulets.  For  them,  expensive  places  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  government  arc  created  with  large  retiring  sala¬ 
ries,  comfortable  governorships  and  embassies  abroad,  and  a 
host  of  costly  offices  about  the  court  and  the  royal  person. 
The  people  pay  for  all !  The  aristocracy  levy  the  taxes  — 
the  people  pay  them.  Two  thirds  of  the  entire  taxation  of 
the  country  are  paid  by  that  immense  majority  of  the  British 
empire,  who  have  no  representation  whatever  in  the  British 
parliament. 

“  Narrow  Limits  and  Inequality  of  the  Representation.  — The 
total  number  of  electors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  does 
not  average  above  one  million  for  twenty-eight  millions  of 
people 

“  In  England,  the  franchise  is  held  by  only  one  in  every 
nineteen  of  the  gross  population  ;  in  Scotland,  by  one  in  thir¬ 
ty  ;  and  in  Ireland  by  one  in  forty-three. 

“  In  England,  only  one  male  adult  in  seven  is  represented ; 
in  Scotland,  only  one  in  eleven ;  in  Ireland,  only  one  in 
seventeen. 

“  That  is,  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the  male  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  Great  Britain  are  altogether  unrepresented,  and  arc 
compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  pay  the  taxes,  made 
and  granted  by  the  representatives  of  the  remaining  one 
seventh . 

“  By  the  present  system,  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  majority 
of  the  house  of  commons  is  actually  elected  by  one  fifth  of 
the  total  registered  electors  of  Great  Britain.  This  one  fifth, 
or  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  electors,  arc  so  under  the 
thumb  of  the  aristocracy,  that  independent  action  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  from  them :  slaves  they  are,  and  as  slaves  they 
act . 

"By  statements  before  the  public,  it  appears  that  three 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and  most  enterprising 
towns  in  Britain  are  represented  by  only  thirty-two  mem¬ 
bers,  whereas  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants  of  twenty-four  of  the  poorest  and  most  decaying  towns 
in  the  kingdom  have  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  representa¬ 
tives.  These  twenty-four  small  towns  have  a  total  population 
amounting  to  only  about  one  half  of  that  of  Manchester  ;  and 
yet  they  have  forty-eight  representatives,  while  Manchester 
has  only  two  !  These  twenty-four  dirty  little  nests  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  corruption  and  monopoly  have  more  voting  power  in  the 
house  of  commons  than  the  vast  towns  and  cities  of  London, 
Glasgow,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham. 

“  Illustrations  of  the  gross  inequality  of  the  system  could  be 
multiplied,  had  we  space.  We  could  enumerate  a  list  of 
seventy  small  English  boroughs,  whose  united  constituen¬ 
cies  amount  to  only  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred,  which 
send  an  equal  number  of  members  to  parliament  as  the  entire 
Irish  people.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members,  or  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  are  elected  by  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  electors,  or  about  one  fifth  of  the  con¬ 
stituency,  and  one  one  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  the  gross 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  half  of  the  entire 
house  are  elected  by  towns  of  under  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
sixty-eight  arc  elected  by  boroughs  under  five  thousand 
each. 

«  The  Aristocratic  House  of  Commons.  —  How  this  system 
works  is  rendered  clear  enough  by  the  complexion  of  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  which  contains  about  two  hun- 
jlred  and  fifty  persons  immediately  or  remotely  related  to  the 
peers  of  the  realm.  It  contains  six  marquises,  seven  earls, 
twenty-one  viscounts,  thirty-four  lords,  twenty-five  right 
honorables,  forty-seven  honorables,  fifty-six  baronets,  nino 
knights,  eight  lord  lieutenants,  seventy-four  deputy  and  vice- 
lieutenants  fifty-three  magistrates,  sixty-three  placemen, 


of  Aristocracy,  the  most  favorable  example  of  a  State 
Church  to  be  found  in  the  world;  yet  to  what  a  con¬ 
dition  does  it  appear  that  these  have  brought  the  loyal, 
confiding  people  of  the  three  kingdoms! 

me  hundred  and  eight  patrons  of  church  livings  ;  and  then 
here  are  the  military  pensioners  in  addition  to  these,  for 
whom  large  and  increasing  standing  armies  are  to  be  kept  up 
m  time  of  peace,  namely  :  three  admirals,  three  lieutenant- 
generals,  three  major-generals,  twenty-two  colonels,  twenty- 
eight  lieutenant-colonels,  sixteen  majors,  forty-three  captains 
in  the  army  and  navy,  twenty-one  lieutenants  in  the  same, 
and  tour  comets.  In  short,  there  are  scarcely  two  hundred 
out  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members,  who  have 
not  cither  titles,  office,  place,  pension,  church  patronage,  or 
immediate  relatives  deriving  large  sums  annually  from  estab¬ 
lished  government  abuses. 

“  We  shall  find  corruption,  in  all  its  forms,  the  issue  of  this 
system  —  the  grossest  and  rankest  corruption  in  state  and 
church,  which  this  corrupt  representative  system  is  ex 
pressly  contrived  to  uphold.  And  in  addition  to  this  corrupt 
house  of  commons,  it  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  have  the  other  house —  the  lords —  in  their  exclusive 
possession,  constituted,  as  it  is,  of  peers,  bishops,  and  pen¬ 
sioned  lawyers,  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  system. 

“  When  this  is  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  no  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise  that  there  should  be  so  many  enormous  public  abuses  to 
complain  of —  so  many  pensioners  —  so  many  bishops  and 
over-paid  clergy  —  so  many  ambassadors,  governors,  generals, 
and  colonels  —  so  many  commissions  invented  —  so  many 
secretaries  and  under  secretaries,  and  all  sorts  of  officials ; 
nor  will  it  be  wondered  at  if  it  be  found  that  the  high  and 
titled  classes,  under  such  circumstances,  have  taken  particu¬ 
larly  good  care  to  make  the  working  classes,  who  are  not 
represented,  pay  for  the  support  of  their  system  —  taxing 
them  in  every  thing  they  consume,  but  especially  exempting 
landed  property  from  the  special  burdens  and  taxes  which 
they  fix  upon  those  who  have  no  property  but  their  labor. 

“  Aristocratic  Government. — The  object  and  animus  of  the 
entire  system  is  but  too  apparent.  Government  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  not  a  union  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves,  but  an 
aristocratic  cqntrivance  to  make  the  poor  men  keep  the  rich 
—  to  compel  industry  to  maintain  idleness  —  to  make  rich 
men  richer,  and  poor  men  poorer. 

“The  aristocratic  spirit  pervades  our  entire  legislation. 
The  aristocracy  control  and  constitute  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  governors  j  they  make  the  laws ;  they 
impose  the  taxes  ;  they  establish  monopolies  ;  they  command 
the  army ;  they  draw  the  puppet  strings  about  the  throne ; 
they  arc  ‘  the  state.’ 

“  Aristocracy  means  the  best  class.  But  are  they  so  ?  Are 
they  not  for  the  most  part  corrupted  by  their  inordinate 
wealth,  and  the  unjust  means  by  which  it  is  obtained  ?  Is  not 
their  profligacy  habitual  ?  though  we  admit  there  are  illustri¬ 
ous  exceptions.  But  who,  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  peer¬ 
age,  does  not  know  of  their  profligate  loves,  their  gamblings 
in  hells  and  at  races,  their  depraved  politics,  their  recklessness 
in  running  into  debt,  the  corruption  they  practise  at  elections, 
and  their  numerous  other  vices  ? 

“  They  are  not  industrious  men  ;  they  are  merely  consum¬ 
ers  and  destroyers,  game-preservers  and  rent-exacters.  They 
do  not  teach  any  thing,  but  themselves  stand  much  in  need 
of  being  taught.  They  do  not  set  any  good  moral  example 
before  the  people ;  but  are  generally  wasteful,  extravagant, 
sensual,  and  often  vicious  and  mean.  They  do  not  promote 
religion,  but  set  it  at  nought.  Though  they  present  fat  liv¬ 
ings  to  priests,  and  patronize  rich  bishops,  they  consider 
themselves  absolved  from  all  engagements  to  religion,  or  its 
practical  duties.  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  fraud,  flattery, 
falsehood,  and  corruption,  from  birth  till  death.  The  para¬ 
site  tutor  continues  what  the  parasite  nurse  began,  and 
toadies,  sycophants,  place-hunters,  and  the  tribe  of  adulators 
who  constantly  hang  on  the  skirts  of  ‘  nobility,’  poison  and 
extinguish  the  last  remnants  of  manly  virtue  and  honest 
independence  in  the  aristocratic  mind. 

“  The  English  aristocracy  seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  country  which  they  govern.  N  olwithstand- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  the  revolutions  bursting  out  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  they  obstinately  determine  to  stand 
still.  They  are  intent  on  governing  us  only  after  the  old 
feudal  fashion.  They  make  no  allowance  for  the  earnest 
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We  readily  admit  the  national  glory  of  the  British 
empire ;  we  do  full  justice  to  the  high  pitch  of  civili¬ 
zation  attained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people ;  we 
acknowledge  that  the  basis  of  English  character,  law, 
opinion,  and  policy  is  that  of  justice  and  right.  We 

minds  and  burning  hearts  of  the  men  of  this  period.  They 
have  neither  eyes  to  sec,  nor  hearts  to  feel,  nor  brains  to 
comprehend,  the  wants  of  modern  society.  They  understand 
nothing  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  little  mind  they 
have  is  made  up  only  about  this  —  that  they  will  stand  where 
they  arc,  and  never,  so  long  as  they  arc  able  to  resist,  give  up 
their  right  to  plunder  the  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  indus 
try . 

"  'What  is  the  number  of  this  aristocratic  class  ?  We  find 
this  answer  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  land  of  England  is  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  proprietors  ;  that 
the  soil  of  Scotland  is  monopolized  by  three  thousand  propri¬ 
etors  ;  that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  monopolized  by  probably  not 
more  than  six  thousand  persons.  To  show'  how  this  land  mo¬ 
nopoly,  with  its  entail  laws,  has  been  sweeping  round  us,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  in  1780,  the  number  of  landed  proprietors 
in  England  was  atxiut  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  instead 
of  thirty  thousand,  as  now  ;  and  the  process  of  absorption  is 
is  still  going  on  rapidly.  And  look  at  the  fruits  of  this :  an 
enormous  population  of  hungry  laborers  engaged  in  gathering 
together  wealth  and  taxes  for  the  small  and  idle  class  who 
own  the  land  —  one  million  and  a  half  of  actual  paupers  in 
England,  and  three  millions  of  actual  paupers  in  Ireland,  tes¬ 
tifying  to  the  accursed  influence  of  this  monstrous  aristocratic 
system . 

EXPENSES  OF  ROYALTY. 

“  The  queen’s  privy  purse,  salaries  of  tho  house¬ 
hold,  tradesmen's  bills,  royal  bounty,  &c . §1,900,825 

Prince  Albert's  annuity, .  150,000 

“  “  “  as  field  marshal  and  colonel,  40,000 

[An  appropriation  of  socret  service  money  is 
also  made  to  Prince  Albert,  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  annually,  which  of  course  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating.] 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  (king  of  Hanover,) ....  105,000 

The  duke  of  Cambridge .  135,000 

The  duchess  of  Gloucester, .  80,000 

The  princess  Sophia, .  80,000 

Adelaide,  the  queen  dowager, .  500,000 

Duchess  of  Kent, .  150,000 

Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians, .  250,000 

[This  sum  is  still  annually  voted,  but  is  not  at 
present  appropriated.  King  Leopold  still  has 
it  as  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  in  case  ho 
should  have  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  England  with  his  amiable  father-in-law, 

Louis  Philippe.] 

Prince  George  of  Cambridge, .  30,000 

Princess  Augusta  Caroline  of  Cambridge, .  15,000 

[This  disgusting  job  was  perpetrated  in  1843, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  this  lady 
with  a  son  of  a  pensioner  on  English  bounty, 
the  •  hereditary  grand  duke  of  Mccklcnberg- 
Strelitz.’  His  father  was  nephew  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  because  of  this,  tho  English 
people  must  pension  him.]  *3,495,825 

Royal  Palaces  and  Gardens.  —  Expenses  of  Maintenance, 
1838-1842.  (Parliamentary  Return,  March  23,  1842.) 

St.  James's  Palace — expended  from  parliament¬ 
ary  grants, .  §150,000 

Royal  Mews,  Pimlico  —  pari,  grants .  30,000 

Kensington  Palace  —  pari,  grants, .  70,000 

Keusington  Gardens  —  pari,  grants, .  15,000 

••  “  crown  revenues  voted  by  pari.,  30,000 

Carlton  stables,  exterior  repair —  pari,  grants,  ....  2,000 

Hampton  Court  Palace — pari,  grants, .  130,000 

1 1  .impton  Court  Gardens  —  crown  rev., .  20,000 

1 1  am  pto  n  Court  stud-  house  —  pari,  grants, .  5,000 

Kcw  Palace  and  buildings  —  park  grants, .  35,000 

Kcw  Gardens  —  pari,  grants .  50,000 

“  “  crown  rev., .  65,000 

Buckingham  Palace  —  pari,  grants .  170,000 

“  “  crown  rev .  7,000 

*•  “  garden  —  crown  rev., .  35,000 


admit  the  greatness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
name,  and  we  glory  in  it.  We  are  ready  to  maintain 
that  England  hus  Ix-en  the  bulwark  of  truth,  religion, 
and  sound  principles,  and  the  disseminator  of  these, 
through  her  literature,  her  orators,  and  her  colonies. 

Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton — pari,  grants, .  42,000 


Windsor  Castle,  Brighton  —  pari,  grants, .  140,000 


Windsor  Frogmore  Mansion  —  pari,  grants, 
Windsor  new  riding-house  and  stables  — crown  rev., 
Windsor  new  kitchen  garden  ;  Frogmore  do.  — 

crown  rev., . 

Ilotyrood  Palace  — pari,  grants, . 

Linlithgow  Palace  —  pari  grants . 

Royal  Parks.  —  Hyde,  St.  James’s,  and  Green 

Parks  —  crown  rev., . 

Regent’s  Pnrk  —  crown  rev., . 

Greenwich  Park — crown  rev., . 

Richmond  Park  —  crown  rev., . 

Hampton  Court  and  Bushy  Park, . 

Windsor  Great  Park  and  farm  buildings  —  crown 

rev., . 

Ascot  royal  stand  and  stables  —  crown  rev., . 

Ascot  kennel  for  the  royal  stag  hounds  —  crown 

rev . 

Phoenix  Park,  Dublin  —  crown  rev., . 

Old  deer  park  at  Kew  —  crown  rev., . 

Total  public  money  spent  in  five  years  on  royal 
palaces,  gardens,  stables,  pleasure-grounds  and 

parks . 

H  we  deduct  from  this  gross  amount  the  sums 
expended  on  the  parks  in  and  about  London 
—  Hyde,  St.  James's,  Green,  Regent’s,  Green¬ 
wich,  Hampton,  and  Richmond  Parks  —  so  aptly 
called  the  •  lungs  ’  of  London,  —  and  also  on  the 
Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin,  and  the  petty  sums 
spent  in  maintaining  the  two  Royal  Palaces  in 

Scotland, . or 

There  remains  a  sum  of . 

spent  on  royal  accommodation  in  five  yenrs,  or 
an  average  per  year  of,  in  round  numbers, .... 
which,  together  with  tho  royal  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  as  above, . 

Gives  the  annual  direct  cost  of  royalty  in  England 


7.000 
350,000 

110,000 

5,000 

1,000 


380,000 

130,000 

25,000 

170,000 

75,000 

450,000 

12,000 

6,000 

220,000 

5,000 


2,942,000 


8,500 

5,790 

4,620 

4,520 


5,000 


1.175,000 
1,767,000 

350,000 

3,495,825 

$3,845,825 

“  The  Royal  Pensioners.  —  But  we  go  a  little  farther,  and 
we  find  tacked  upon  the  skirts  of  royalty  a  host  of  titled  pen¬ 
sioners  of  all  sorts,  from  the  nurses  and  dancing-masters  of 
royal  infancy,  to  the  ladies  of  bed-chambers,  grooms  of  stole, 
and  ushers  of  all  sorts  of  colored  rods.  The  servants  of  all 
deceased  sovereigns,  besides  having  been  paid  very  exorbitant 
salaries  during  the  period  of  their  service,  arc  pensioned  ofT 
by  a  most  simple  process  —  that  of  dipping  the  official  finger 
into  the  public  pocket.  [The  shocking  details  under  this  head 
we  omit  for  want  of  space.’  • 

“  Salaries  of  the  Vjrpcr  Servants  of  Royalty.  —  Civil  List. 
Lord  chamberlain,. . .  $10,000 

Lord  steward .  10,000 

Master  ef  the  horse,  10,000 
Master  of  the  buck- 

hounds, . 

Master  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  . 

Vice-chamberlain,  . . 

Treasurer  of  the 

household, . 

Comptroller  of  tho 

do., .  4,520 

Chief  equerry  and 
clerk  marshal . 


Four  equerries  in  or¬ 
dinary,  3,750  each  $15,000 
Mistress  of  the  robes,  2,500 
Eight  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  2,500 

each .  20,000 

Eight  maids  of  hon¬ 
or,  2,000  each, ....  16,000 

Eight  lords  in  wait¬ 
ing,  3,510  each,...  27,000 
Eight  grooms  in 
waiting,  about 
1,675  each, .  13.40C 


“  The  coachmen,  postilions,  and  footmen  of  the  queen  alone 
cost  $62,815  per  annum,  or  within  $20,000  of  the  entire  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States  !  The 
eight  lords  in  waiting  alone  receive  a  sum  more  than  the 
annual  salary  of  tho  president  of  tho  American  republic  ! 
The  following  statement  is  curious  :  — 
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°vcr  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  We  hope,  and 
we  believe,  that  in  the  future  onward  niarcl)  of  man¬ 
kind,  she  is  still  destined  to  act  an  efficient  and  con¬ 
spicuous  part  1  he  nation  that  speaks  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  ;  that  has  given  birth  to  Chat¬ 


ham,  Fox,  and  Burke  ;  that  cherishes  the  memory  of 
Hampden  and  Howard,  can  never  fall  into  decrepitude, 
or  cease  to  hold  a  high  commission  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  till  truth  and  justice  shall  triumph  on  earth.  But 
admitting  all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sec, that  for  the 


••  Expenditure  of  the  Lord  Steward  (or  head  cook)  of  the  Royal 
Household,  for  One  Year.  —  Civil  List. 


Bread . $10,250 

ltuttcr,  bacon,  cheese, 

and  eggs, .  24,880 

Milk  and  cream, ....  7,390 

Butchers’  meat, .  47,360 

Poultry, .  18,165 

Fish .  9.895 

Grocery, . ... .  23,220 

Oilcry .  8,965 

Fruit  and  Confec¬ 
tionary .  8,705 

Vegetables, .  2,435 

Wine, .  24,250 

Liquors,  &c .  9,215 


Ale  and  beer, . $14,055 

Wax  candles, .  9,885 

Tallow  candles, .  3,395 

Lamps, .  23,300 

Fuel .  34,230 

Stationery, .  4,120 

Turnery .  1,895 

Braziery, .  4,450 

China,  glass,  &c., ....  6,640 

Linen .  5,425 

Washing  Table  Lin¬ 
en, .  15,650 

Plate, .  1,775 


$319,535 


“  The  Crown.  —  We  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  royal 
bauble  worn  by  the  queen  on  the  state  display  of  opening  the 
houses  of  parliament.  The  following  estimate  of  the  value 
of  tho  jewels  in  this  ‘  magnificent  diadem,’  we  quote  from 
the  Polytechnic  Review :  — 


Twenty  diamonds  round  the  circle,  $7,500  each,...  $150,000 


Two  large  centre  diamonds,  $10,000  each, .  20,000 

Fifty-four  smaller  diamonds,  placed  at  the  angle  of 

the  former .  500 

Four  crosses,  each  composed  of  twenty-five  dia¬ 
monds,  .  60,000 

Four  large  diamonds  on  the  top  of  the  crosses, ....  200,000 

Twelve  diamonds  contained  in  fleurs-de-lis, .  50,000 

Eighteen  smaller  diamonds  contained  in  the  same, .  10,000 

Pearls,  diamonds,  &e.,  upon  the  arches  and  crosses,  50,000 
Also  one  hundred  and  forty-one  small  diamonds,  . .  2,500 

Twenty-six  diamonds  in  the  upper  cross .  15,000 

Two  circles  of  pearls  about  the  rim .  1,500 


Cost  of  the  stones  in  the  crown,  exclusive  of  the 
metal, . . 


$559,500 


COST  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


“The  cost  of  the  civil  government  of  Great  Britain,  as 
exhibited  in  the  parliamentary  returns,  also  moved  for  and 
obtained  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  27th  July,  1843,  stands  as  follows :  — 
The  royal  civil  list  —  privy  purse  ;  salaries  of 
the  household  and  tradesmen's  bills,  (paid  by 

the  people,) . $1,859,000 

The  allowances  to  the  principal  branches  of  the 

royal  family, .  1,590,000 

The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland’s  establishment,..  152,770 

Tho  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment .  619,235 

Civil  departments —  salaries,  &c.,  including  super¬ 
annuation  allowances, .  2,623,865 

Other  annuities,  pensions,  and  superannuation  al¬ 
lowances, .  1,563,205 

Pensions,  civil  list, .  25,600 

Total  nnnual  cost  of  executive . $8,433,675 

Pension  List.  —  The  most  extraordinary  topic  in  the  whole 

range  of  British  finances,  is  that  of  pensions.  Some  of  these 

items  are  not  a  little  shocking,  particularly  those  which 
show  the  sums  paid  for  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children 
of  the  royalty  and  nobility.  Other  items  make  it  appear 
that  many  of  the  British  noblemen,  of  the  very  highest  rank, 
receive  various  stuns,  from  five  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  for  no  service  rendered  whatever.  Some  of  these  pen¬ 
sions  have  descended  for  centuries.  The  following  is  an  in¬ 
stance  selected  from  many  of  a  similar  kind  :  — 


the  English  people,  in  hard  cash,  no  less  a  sum  than  ten 
million  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousund  two  hundred 
and  ninety  dollars. 

“  It.  the  majority  of  the  pensions,  they  nre  given  •  in  con 
sideiation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  parties.’  The  question 
will  occur,  ‘  Why  don  t  their  rich  and  titled  relatives  keep 
them  ?  ’  When  a  man  or  woman,  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life, 
is  overtaken  by  poverty,  do  they  go  at  once  to  the  parish 
board  for  relief?  Ho  they  not  exhaust  every  possible  resource 
before  throwing  themselves  on  the  poor’s  rates  ?  Uo  they  not 
endeavor  to  find  employment,  and  make  an  honest  living  r 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  proud,  poverty-stricken  aristocrats. 
They  will  not  work  —  they  look  to  the  laboring  classes  to 
keep  them  —  the  interest  of  their  titled  friends  is  put  in  mo 
tion  —  and  they  secure  pensions  varying  from  five  hundred 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Here,  in  this  list,  we  tind 
the  sisters  of  the  rich  duke  of  Sutherland  quartered  as  paupers 
on  the  country  !  What  working-man  is  there  in  the  receipt 
of  decent  wages,  what  shopkeeper  is  there,  who  would 
stoop  to  so  beggarly  a  resource  as  a  maintenance  for  his  poor 
and  idle  relatives  out  of  the  poor’s  rates,  levied  on  the 
hard-working  and  the  indigent?  But  in  the  case  of  this 
aristocracy,  they  resort  at  once  to  the  taxes  without  a 
blush.  In  them  the  extremes  meet,  of  ‘  nobility  ’  and 
meanness. 

“The  total  number  of  government  employbs  at  prcseiv  is 
about  twenty-four  thousand ;  of  which  the  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one  pensioners  and  employes  divide  among  them  above 
seven  million  and  a  half  yearly.  This  does  not  include  either 
the  public  officials  in  the  law  courts,  the  royal  household,  the 
colonies,  or  under  most  of  the  commissions,  which  would 
enormously  swell  the  number. 

“  Expenditure  on  the  War  Men.  —  The  amount  expended 
annually  on  the  military  class,  and  their  gory  captains,  tht 
offshoots  of  the  aristocracy,  is  positively  frightful . 

“Since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  no  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-nine  millions  of  pounds  sterling  —  two  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  —  have  been 
spent  in  keeping  up  our  fighting  establishment,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  tho  brothers  and  sons  of  the  aristocracy  may  weal 
epaulets,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  be  maintained  at 
the  public  cost.”  .... 

As  one  item  under  this  head,  we  give  the  follow 
ing:  — 

“  Grand  total  cost  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  the  coun 
try,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  ! 

“  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  duke’s 
sons,  nephews,  sons-in-law,  and  other  relations,  from  the 
army,  the  church,  and  the  pension  list,  are  enormous. 

“  Aristocratic  Taxation.  —  How  is  the  money  got  to  keep 
up  all  this  extravagance  ?  By  a  very  simple  process  —  that 
of  thrusting  the  hand  into  the  public  purse,  and  keeping  it 
there.  The  aristocracy  don’t  ask  the  consent  of  those  whom 
they  tax  j  indeed,  they  take  particular  care  to  keep  them  out 
of  their  counsel  as  much  as  possible  :  they  simply  tax  us, 
and  make  us  pay,  having  at  their  back  a  tremendous  posse  of 
policemen,  soldiers,  and  diabolical  agencies  of  ali  sorts.  What 
can  we  do  but  pay  ?  We  may  grin  and  grind  our  teeth  ;  but  | 
pay  we  must . 

“  Exemption  of  the  Landed  Class  from  Taxation.  —  Then,  sec 
how  carefully  the  aristocratic  classes  have  contrived  to  evade  , 
the  payment  of  their  duo  share  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  1 
In  all  other  states  of  Europe,  even  those  considered  the  most  \ 
‘  despotic,’  the  chief  portion  of  taxation  is  raised,  ns  it  ought  j 
to  be,  from  the  land.  But  in  England,  the  land  contributes  j 
little  or  nothing  to  the  general  taxation;  the  landowners 
have  taken  care  of  that.  Thus,  —  *  j 


“  Duke  of  Grafton,  another  hereditary  pensioner,  is  paid 
annually  out  of  the  excise  revenues  $42,000 ;  and  out  of  the 
post-office  revenues  $17,000.  The  original  pensioner  was  one 
of  the  numerous  illegitimate  offspring  of  Charles  II. ;  for 
who-c  rovul  amours  the  people  of  this  age  ure  still  called  on 
to  pay.  These  pensions  have  now  been  paid  to  the  dukes  of 
Grafton  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- three  years  ; 
so  that  the  maintenance  of  this  single  peerage  alone  has  cost 


In  Great  Britain,  Land  tax . 

Other  taxes  — 
(1847) . 

In  France, . Land  tax, . 

Other  taxes,  (no 
income  tax.) . . 


$5,915,000 

247,160,000 

- $253,075,000  1 

116,250,000 

87.500,000 

- -  20.-.750.000  ! 


>oo 


INCOME  O  F  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 


present,  tin*  British  government  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
perfect  the  huppiness  of  the  people  under  its  charge,  nor 
to  fulfil  its  proper  destiny  in  the  great  race  of  nations. 
I'hc  evils  of  the  political  system  have  been  wrought  into 
the  very  fabric  of  society, —  thus  corrupting  even  the 


In  Prussia, . Land  tax .  19,970.000 

Other  taxes .  18.335,000 


38,985,000 

38,500,000 


38,305,000 


In  Austria, . Land  tax . 

Other  taxes, . . 

-  77,485,000 

“  Thus,  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  half  of  the  entire 
revenues  of  the  governments  of  those  countries  is  derived 
from  the  land ;  whereas  in  nristocratic  Iiritain,  only  five  dollars 
in  every  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  raised  by  taxation  is  do¬ 
med  from  this  source.  The  taxes  are  mainly  raised  upon 
articles  in  daily  consumption  by  the  working  classes,  who  are 
not  represented  ;  fully  two  thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  being 
extorted  from  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  bear  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  taxes  ;  while  the  rich  both  exempt  themselves,  and 
6pcnd  the  taxes  so  raised  in  the  most  riotous  recklessness  and 
extravagance . 

“  II  hat  the  Poor  Man  pays  in  Taxes.  —  A  case,  showing  the 
oppressive  incidence  of  taxation,  as  now  arranged  on  the  poor 
man,  was  laid  before  parliament  in  1842:  — 

"  ^  illiam  Gladstone,  a  laborer,  earned  $2  75  a  week,  and 
expended  $1  81  on  food,  as  follows:  one  ounce  of  tea,  two 
ounces  of  coffee,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  eight  ounces  of  meal, 
eight  pounds  of  flour,  seven  pints  of  ale,  and  one  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  brandy. 

The  cost  of  these  articles,  free  from  excise  and  customs 

duties,  was . .  gp 

Excise  and  customs  taxes, .  "  1  25 

$1  81 

“  1  hus,  about  one  half  of  the  entire  wages  of  this  laborin'* 
man,  or  $55  out  of  $110  yearly,  was  extorted  from  him 
by  government  taxation  ;  whereas  the  aristocrat  of  .$500,000 
a  year  was  not  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the 
state  more  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum  of  his  immense 
income. 

“The  taxation  imposed  on  the  British  people  is  the 
highest  in  the  world  !  Take,  for  example,  the  follow  in- 
instances  :  — 


Taxation  per  head,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 


00 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

the  United  States, . .  2  25 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Russia .  2  25 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Austria, .  2  75 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Prussia .  3  00 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

France .  G  00 

II 

What  is  the 

gross  result  of  the  British  aristocratic  system  ? 

This  —  thnt  on  the  one  hand,  we  hnvc  a  small  and  idle  class 
monopolizing  all  the  lands,  monopolizing  the  government,  and 
its  immense  patronage,  regarding  the  right  to  legislate  hered- 
I  itarilv  as  their  birthright,  imposing  laws,  raising  taxes,  and 
spending  them  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  annually ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
vast  industrious  population,  working  from  mom  till  night, 
often  for  the  scantiest  wages,  deprived  of  all  political  power, 
but  compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish,  out  of  their  very  misery  and  wretchedness,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  national  revenue,  which  is  expended  in  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  rich  aristocracy  themselves,  all  tending  to  the 
accumulation  of  vast  aggregations  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand, 
and  wide  wastes  of  poverty  and  suffering  on  the  other . 

THK  CHURCH. 

“  This  is  another  of  the  costly  aristocratic  institutions 
,  |  j  of  the  country.  Church  revenues  were  originally  divided 
:  into  three  parts,  —  the  first  part  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
j  priesthood,  the  second  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
1  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  tho  third  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  But  the  clergy,  aided  by  their  patrons,  the  aristocracy, 
have  contrived  to  throw  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics  on 
the  people  in  the  form  of  church  rates,  and  tho  maintenance 
I  of  tnc  poor  also  on  the  people  in  the  form  of  poor  rates,  — 
while  the  clergy  have  comfortably  gobbled  up  all !  ...  . 

**  And  here  we  must  say,  that  the  state  church  does  not  in 
i  any  respect  represent  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  handed 
down  to  the  disciples.  It  represents  the  spirit  of  Mammon. 


fountains  of  religion  and  morality.  The  leaders  of  tl,. 
church  have  been  convicted  of  greediness  and  tergi- 
versation  in  the  national  legislature,  and  have  hard  \ 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  show  of  defence.  Men 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom  hesitate  not  to  roll 

not  of  Jesus.  Its  God  is  money  —  rich  benefices — hard 
cash.  The  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  read  from  its 
pulpits,  are  openly  set  at  defiance.  Rank,  practical  infidelity 

Is  the  practice  of  the  church . 

“  The  twenty-five  state  bishops  of  England  divide  among 
them  annually,  as  shown  by  a  late  parliamentary  return,  the 
sum  of  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars !  The  sums  which 
they  leave  behind  them  at  their  death  are  enormous.  From 
another  parliamentary  return,  it  is  proved,  as  stated  in  tho 
houso  of  commons  by  Captain  Osborne,  fhat  eleven  Irish 
state  bishops  left  behind  them  amassed  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  nine  million  threo  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  accumulated  within  a  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
years !  The  following  is  the  list  extracted  from  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  return :  — 

“  Probates  of  Wills  of  Irish  Bishops. 

Stopford,  bishop  of  Cork, . $125,000 

Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore .  200,000 

Cleaver,  bishop  of  Ferns .  250,000 

Bernard,  bishop  of  Limerick, .  300,000 

Knox,  bishop  of  Ivillaloc, .  500,000 

Fowler,  bishop  of  Dublin, .  75o!oOO 

Bcresford,  bishop  of  Tuatn, . 1,250,000 

Hawkins,  bishop  of  Raphoc . 1,250,000 

Stuart,  bishop  of  Armagh . 1,500,000 

Porter,  bishop  of  Clogher . 1,250,000 

Agar,  bishop  of  Cashel, . 2,000,000 

Making  a  total  of. . $9,375,000 

“  How  great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  privations  of  the 
apostolic  bishop  of  Cashel,  through  which  he  could  savo  two 
million  dollars  in  a  single  life,  from  the  tribute  levied  on  the 
poorest,  worst  fed,  and  worst  clad,  of  nil  the  nations  on  tho 
face  of  the  earth  !  IIow  much  charitv  and  Christian  virtue 
must  the  prelates  of  Dublin,  Tuam,  Armagh,  and  Clogher, 
have  exercised,  to  enable  them  to  hoard  up  fortunes  of  from 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  apiece.  And  these  are  the  bishops  of  the 
]  church  of  Ireland,  for  which  we  arc  now  keeping  up  an  army 
in  that  country  of  thirty-four  thousand  soldiers,  besides  an 

army  of  police,  to  mount  guard  over  its  safety . 

“  I  he  Revenues  of  the  P.nylish  Church.  —  It  is  difficult  to 
get  at  nn  exact  estimate  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  English 
church.  Churchmen  have  always  been  exceedingly  loath  to 
give  any  information  on  this  subject ;  they  have  prevaricated, 
and  even  told  lies  without  any  scruple,  when  the  government 
has  made  inquiries  on  the  subject.  Thus,  in  1835,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  called  on  to  make  a  return  of 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  to  parliament,  they  gave  the  net 
revenues  of  the  church  at  only  seventeen  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars. 
But  since  then  the  tithe  commutation  act  has  come  into  opera¬ 
tion,  and  now  it  became  the  interest  of  the  clergy  to  claim  as 
much  as  possible,  forgetting  their  previous  return.  What  has 
been  the  consequence  ?  That  the  income  of  the  church  from 
tithes  only  at  once  became  swelled  out  to  double  the  total 
amount  they  had  given  in  a  few  years  before ;  tho  tithe  com¬ 
missioners  having  reported,  some  time  ago,  that  the  tithes 
uneommuted  amounted  to  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  tithes  commuted  to  seven  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars ;  making  a  gross  sum  of  nearly  thirty-two  and  a 
hall  million  dollars.  And  if  the  tithes  yet  uncommuted  be 
rated  at  the  same  value  as  those  commuted,  the  annual 
income  of  the  clergy,  from  tithes  alone,  will  amount  to  at  least 

forty  million  dollars  a  year . 

“  The  items  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

Church  tithe,  estimated  at .  $40,000,000 

Income  of  the  bishoprics,  (according  to  the  )  . 

bishops  themselves,) . j  1,030,235 

Estates  of  tho  deans  and  chapters .  2,470,000 

Glebes  and  parsonage  houses, .  1,250,000 

Perpetual  curacies, .  375^000 

Benefices  not  parochial, .  162,250 

Church  fees  on  burials,  marriages,  christenings,  4c.,  2,600,000 
Oblations,  offerings,  and  composition  for  offerings,  400,000 
College  and  school  foundations, .  3,410,750 
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n  luxury  and  splendor,  the  fruit  of  money  taken  from 
die  public  treasury,  for  which  they  offer  no  equivalent, 
and  no  apology  but  custom  and  'the  law.  While  the 
higher  classes  are  making  a  display  of  magnifi- 

Lecturcships  in  towns  anil  populous  places .  300,000 

Chaplainships  and  oliices  in  public  institutions,  ) 

(very  much  underrated.)  at . f  50,000 

New  churches  and  chapels, .  472,500 

$52,420,735 

“  Revenues  of  the  Bishops.  —  Let  us  see  how  the  item  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  bishops  is  divided ;  and  we  shall  find  the  prac¬ 
tical  exemplification  which  they  hold  forth  to  their  flocks,  of 
*  laying  not  up  treasures  upon  earth,’  and  of  their  injunction 
that  ‘  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.’  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  taken  from  a  return  made  to  parliament  in  May,  1845  ; 
and  from  what  :s  known  of  the  prevarication  of  these  gentry 
on  a  previous  occasion,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  revenues  are  considerably  understated  :  — 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury . revenue  in  1843,  $138,525 


York 
Bishop  of  London,  . 
“  Durham,. 


Winchester . 

St.  Asaph, . 

Bangor . . . 

Bath  and  Wells . 

Carlisle . 

Chester, . 

Chichester . 

St.  David’s . 

Ely, . 

Exeter . 

Gloucester  and  Bristol, . . 

Hereford, . 

Lichfield, . 

Lincoln . 

Llattdaff, . 

Norwich, . 

Oxford, . 

Peterborough, . 

ltipon . 

Rochester . 

Salisbury, . 

Worcester, . 


100,705 

67.595 
112,080 

57,995 

40,420 

37,335 

14,835 

12,380 

9,465 

32.595 
23,760 
32,430 

5,460 

26,130 

29,680 

47,500 

28,050 

4,450 

43,825 

12,530 

20,300 

23,815 

5,510 

64,395 

36,470 


Total, . $1,030,235 

••  As  many  of  the  bishops,  however,  derive  salaries  from 
sinecure  livings  besides  their  bishoprics,  the  sums  here  set 
down  do  not  at  all  represent  the  sum  total  of  their  in¬ 
comes . 

“  The  Stale  Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  —  However  we 
may  have  kept  patience  while  going  over  the  list  of  enormi¬ 
ties  above  detailed,  we  confess  that  we  lose  all  patience  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  English  badge  of  conquest  and  plunder 
in  Ireland — the  blood-besmeared  church  of  •  Rathcormac.’ 
This  church  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Macaulay  as  ‘  the 
most  utterly  absurd  and  indefensible  of  all  the  institutions 
now  existing  in  the  civilized  world ;  ’  and  by  Mr.  Roebuck, — 
a  man  found  too  fearless  and  honest  for  the  aristocratic  house 
of  commons,  —  as  *  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  enormity  in 
Europe.’  .... 

“The  Irish  church  monstrosity  may  be  displayed  in  a  very 
few  words.  There  arc  in  Ireland  eight  million  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- font 
persons,  two  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
of  whom  are  absolute  paupers.  Three  million  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons 
live  in  mud  cabins,  or  hovels,  containing  one  apartment  only, 
and  of  which  the  door  is  at  once  chimney,  window,  and  en¬ 
trance.  The  wages  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  aver¬ 
age  from  eight  cents  to  twenty-one  cents  a  day  in  the  west  and 
south,  and  from  seventeen  cents  to  twenty-four  cents  a  day  in 
the  north.  Of  the  total  population,  three  million  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  thousand  and  sixty-six  arc  returned  as 
unable  to  read  or  write  —  for  the  poor  Irish  have  been  left  to 
the  1  blessings  ’  of  the  voluntary  system  of  education  ! 

“  In  December,  1843,  the  military  force  in  Ireland  consisted 
of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  soldiery,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  naval  warriors,  and  nine 


ccnce  known  to  no  other  land,  one  third  of  a  million  of 
the  lower  classes  die  by  famine  and  attendant  pestilence 
in  a  single  year,  offering  spectacles  of  misery  and  des¬ 
titution  which  no  other  part  of  the  universe  can  rival  ! 

thousand  and  forty-throe  armed  police ;  or  a  total  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  three  men.  The  number  has 
since  been  increased  by  about  ten  thousand  additional  mili¬ 
tary,  and  one  thousand  armed  police,  —  making  a  total  of 
above  forty  thousand  armed  men.  —  Next  we  come  to  the 
religious  professions  cf  the  people.  Of  the  eight  million  of 
people,  seven  million  are  Catholics,  and  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  are  Episcopalians;  that  is,  belong  to  the  Rathcormac 
church.  For  this  fraction  of  the  Irish  people,  or  rather  the 
English  people  in  Ireland,  a  gorgeous  state  church  is  kept 
up,  which  the  wretched,  impoverished,  and  starving  Irish 
poor,  who  are  Catholics,  are  compelled  to  pav  for:  if  they 
refuse  to  pay,  the  church  at  once  plays  Rathcormac  with 
them. 

“  The  Revenues  of  the  *  Rathcormac  Church' 

Archbishops  and  bishoprics .  $755,638 

Deans  and  chapters .  1 13,121 

Glebe  lands, .  460,000 

Tithe  composition .  2,658,908 

Minister's  money .  50.000 

$  4,037,667 

“It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  hard  cash  divided 
by  the  Irish  bishops  amounts  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  annually  ;  but 
this  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  their  actual  gains! 
1'or  there  must  also  be  add^d  the  rents  and  profits  from  six 

hundred  and  seventy  thousand  t  ;res  of  land . 

“  And  next,  as  to  the  work  d  me  by  the  parsons.  Of  the 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  cightv-four  parishes,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  have  no  church,  and  not  a  single  Protestant 
inhabitant ;  and  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  parishes  have 
under  fifty  Protestant  Episcopalians  inhabiting  them,  including 
men,  women,  and  children.  They  are  not  on  that  account, 
however,  relieved  from  their  payments  to  the  church,  which 
are  still  compulsorily  exacted.  Of  thirteen  hundred  and 
eighty- five  benefices,  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
with  under  fifty  Protestants  in  each.  Of  the  three  hundred 
dignities  and  prebends,  seventy-five  have  no  duties  whatever 
to  perform,  and  eighty-six  others  are  mere  sinecures.  The 
dean  of  Raphoe  receives  $7455,  the  precentor  of  Lismore 
$2240,  the  archdeacon  of  Meath,  $3655,  without  any  duties 
whatever  to  perform,  there  being  no  Protestant  souls  to 
‘cure.’  The  following  table  of  seven  benefices  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  present  monstrous  state  of  things  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland :  — 

Benefices.  points. 

Modcligo  (union),  4  .... 


Clergymen. 

...  0  - 

...  0  . 


Church. 

...  0  .. 
...  0  ... 
...  0  ... 
...  0  ... 
• .  0  . . , 
..  0  ... 
..  0  ... 


Tithes. 

$2,200 

1,675 

2,800 

1,600 

1,250 

2,500 

2,420 


Seckcinane .  3  . 

Clermc, .  17  .  0  . 

Elfin, .  10  .  0  . 

Gilbertstown, . . . .  8  .  0 . 

Mahoonagh, .  8  .  0  . 

Kilecdy, .  12  .  0  . 

62  0  0  $14,445 

“  Thus  we  have  here  sixty-two  Protestants,  who  cost  the 
people  of  these  parishes  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars 
per  head,  though  they  have  neither  church  nor  pastor  The 
tithes,  however,  are  extorted.  Then  we  have  another  set  of 
parishes  in  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  in  which  the  cost  of 
each  Protestant  Episcopalian  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  head. 


“  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  proceed  further  in 
the  exposure  of  this  monster  enormity.  For  the  present,  the 
above  brief  facts  must  suffice ;  but  when  we  ponder  them, 
need  we  feel  surprise  that  such  a  system  as  this  —  thoroughly 
black  and  corrupt  —  unredeemed  by  a  single  good  feacure  — 
should  have  issued  in  beggary  and  wretchedness  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  kept  that  nation  hanging  upon  the  brink  of  rebel¬ 
lion  ever  since  it  has  been  connected  with  the  British  aristo 
cratic  government !  ” 
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Charlemagne  crossing  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLI. 

Geographical  Description  —  Government  — 
Historical  Outline. 

Germany  is  bounded  north  by  the  German  Ocean, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  ;  east  by  the  Prussian 
provinces  of  Prussia  and  Posen,  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
belonging  to  Russia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Gallicia  and 
Hungary,  belonging  to  Austria  ;  south  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  ;  and  west  by  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  central  and  southern  parts  of  Germany  arc 
traversed  by  several  ranges  of  mountains.  The  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  belong  to  the  Alpine 
system,  those  on  the  north  to  the  Carpathian  system, 
which  sends  out  numerous  branches.  The  Hartz 
Mountains,  belonging  to  the  latter  system,  are  the  most 
northerly  range.  In  these  the  celebrated  Spectre  of 
the  Brocken  is  witnessed.*  The  northern  part  of  the 
country  is  low  and  level,  descending  toward  the  North 
and  Baltic  Seas. 


•  The  Spectre  of  the  Brocken  is  an  aerial  figure,  which 
has  been  seen  and  described  by  many  travellers.  One  of 
these  says,  “Having  ascended  the  Brocken  —  which  is  one 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Ilartz  Mountains,  in  Hanover  —  for  the 
thirtieth  time,  I  was  at  length  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  phenomenon.  As  I  stood  upon  the 
peak  of  the  mountain,  I  observed,  at  a  great  distance,  a  human 
figure  of  a  monstrous  size.  A  violent  gust  of  wind  having 
almost  carried  away  my  hat,  I  moved  my  hand  townrd  my 
head,  and  the  colossal  figure  did  the  same.  I  immediately 
made  another  movement  by  bending  my  body,  when  the 
figure  before  me  repeated  it.  It  vanished  for  a  few  moments, 
but  again  made  its  appearance.  I  then  called  the  landlord 
of  the  neighboring  inn,  and,  having  both  taken  the  position 
I  had  taken  alone,  we  saw  two  gigantic  figures,  which  re¬ 
peated  our  compliments,  by  bending  their  bodies  ns  we  did, 
after  which  they  finally  disappeared.” 


Germany  is  watered  by  five  hundred  rivers,  sixty 
of  which  are  navigable.  The  Danube  flows  throng] 
the  southern  part.  The  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Oder  are  the  principal  German  streams,  and  many  of 
their  tributaries  are  navigable  rivers.  The  Rhine 
which  rises  in  Switzerland,  and  flows  into  the  sea  in 
the  Netherlands,  has  but  a  part  of  its  course  in  Ger¬ 
many.  • 

The  climate  of  Germany  is  modified  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion- of  the  surface,  and  the  exposure  of  the  different 
sections.  For  purposes  of  general  description,  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  regions.  In  the  first,  or  that  of 
the  northern  plains,  the  climate  is  humid  and  variable, 
though  not  cold  :  it  is  exposed  to  every  wind  which 
conveys  fogs  and  storms  from  two  seas.  The  north¬ 
western  plain,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  North  Sea,  is 
subject  to  frequent  rains  and  desolating  tempests,  while 
the  influence  of  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  north-eastern 
plain  is  less  powerful,  and  the  climate,  though  colder, 
is  less  variable.  The  second  region  comprehends  all 
the  central  part  or  Germany,  which  is  sheltered  by 
the  mountains  from  trie  variableness  and  humidity  of 
the  maritime  climate.  This  zone,  the  most  agreeable 
of  Germany,  extends  from  latitude  48°  to  51°,  but  the 
general  elevation  of  the  surface  renders  it  colder  than 
other  European  countries  of  the  same  latitude.  The 
third  general  division  is  the  Alpine  section  ;  here  the 
lofiy  heights  and  sudden  depressions  bring  very  differ¬ 
ent  climates  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  eternal 
glaciers  of  the  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg  are  contiguous  to 
the  vine-covered  valleys  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and 
but  little  removed  from  the  olive  groves  of  Trieste  and 
the  ever-blooming  gardens  of  Italy.  Vines,  rice,  and 
maize  thrive  as  far  north  as  64° ;  beyond  that  latitude 
they  do  not  arrive  at  perfection.  The  olive  and  silk¬ 
worm  are  successfully  raised  only  in  that  small  part 
|  of  Germany  which  lies  south  of  4fi°. 
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Tlie  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  plains  in  the 
north  have,  indeed,  much  arid  land  ;  but  along  the 
rivers  are  rich  and  fruitful  soils,  yielding  abundant 
harvests.  In  the  south,  there  is  much  barren  or  siightlv 
productive  land  on  the  mountains ;  but  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  small  plains  rival  in  fertility  the  best  allu¬ 
vial  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  northern  rivers.  In 
general,  the  soil  in  the  north  is  heavy,  and  best  adapted 
for  corn  ;  in  the  south,  light,  and  best  fitted  fof  vines. 
The  finest  soil  is  in  the  central  section,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sandy  plains. 

All  religions  are  professed  in  Germany  without  re¬ 
striction.  Rather  more  than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  above  two  fifths  are  Protes¬ 
tants.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  been  united, 
in  many  places,  into  one  church,  which  takes  the  name 
ol  the  Kr angelical  Church.  There  are  some  Mcnnon- 
ites,  and  Moravians  or  Herrnhutters.  The  Jews  in 
Germany  arc  about  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  German  confederacy  was  formed  in  1815,*  to 
protect  the  independence  and  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  states  which  entered  into  it.  Thirty-four  mo¬ 
narchical  states  and  four  republics,  or  free  cities,  were 
the  parties  to  the  federal  act.  The  organ  of  the  con- 

*  The  recent  agitations  in  Europe  have  disturbed  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  arc  likely  to  result  in  a  permanent  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  German  confederation  here  noticed.  It  will  be 
most  convenient,  however,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
things,  to  base  our  historical  and  geographical  notices  upon 
this  system.  The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  German 
states  forming  the  confederacy :  — 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Sau$. 


Austria,  nbout 
one  tliiid  part,. 
Pruiaia, the  great¬ 
er  part, . 

Havana, . 

Saxony,  . 

H  mover, . 

Wirtemberg,  .... 

Baden,  . 

Ifesse-Casnel, ... 
Mesne-  Darmstadt 
Hesse- Hornburg, 
Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  .... 
Mecklenburg- 

Strelitx . 

Holstein,  j 
Lauonburg,  j  ** 

Nassau, . 

Luxemburg, . 

Oldenburg, . 

Brunswick,  ...... 

B&ic-YYeimar- 
Kisenach,.,... 
Saxe-Meiningcn- 
tlildb’gb  ius<*n, 
Sn  xe-Col»u  rg-G  o- 

tba, . 

Haxe-Altenburg,. 
Lippe-D* -tmold,  , 
Schaumburg- 

I'il’l*® . 

Scliwartxburg- 
RudnDt.idt,  . .  . 
Behwartzburg- 
Sond«*r»  hausen, 
Rcuss-Lohcn- 
slein,. . 

Reuss-GretU,  ... 
Anh  ilt  Dessau,.. 
Anhalt -Hcrnhurg, 

AnhxlM *olhcn,  . 

Waldeck . 

Uuhenzollern- 
Pi^tusrinjsn,. . 
Hnhmzollern- 
llrrhingrn,  ... 
Liechtenstein,  .. 

Hamburg,. . . 

Frankfort, . 

Bremen, . . 

I  • 


Empire,  . 

Kingdom, 

•  •  .do.  . . . 
••.do. ... 
•..do. ... 

-  -  .do.  .  .  . 

G.  duchy,. 
Electorate 
G.  duchy, 
l>andgrav. 

G.  duchy, 

.do. ... 
Duchy, .. , 

.do . . 

G.  duchy,, 
...do. .... 
Duchy, . ., 

.  .do . . 

.  .do . 


.  .do . 

-  -d. . 

Principal. 

•  • .  do.  . . . 

...do.  ... 

••.do. ... 


•  • .do.  ... 

...do. ... 

Duchy, .. 

•  •do . 

•  do.  .... 

Principal. 

...do. ... 

■  do.  ... 
do.  . . . 

Free  city, 
..do. ... 
• .do. ... 
. .do.  ... 


Tou. 


Sq.  M. 

Population 

Iltlig 

Onpunlt. 

Pop. 

.  81,000 

11,500,000 

Cath 

Vienna,  . ... 

350,000 

.  71,00(1 

11,000,000 

Pfot. 

Berlin . 

335,000 

.  28,435 

4,300,000 

Cath. 

Munich,  . . . 

106,000 

.  5,705 

1,680,00( 

Prol. 

70,000 

28,000 

.  14,606 

1,679,001 

|  (Jo. 

Hanover.  . . . 

.  7,5<i8 

1,610,(1PO 

do. 

Stuttgani,. . . 

40,000 

5,712 

],24<i,ono 

(-nth. 

( 'arlsrube,  . . 

21,000 

,  4,386 

699,000 

Prot. 

CunI, . 

96,000 

3,198 

765,000 

do. 

Darmstadt,. . 

92,000 

154 

24,060 

do. 

Homburg,. . . 

3,500 

4,701 

472,000 

do. 

Schwerin,... 

12,000 

1,094 

85,300 

do. 

Now  Strelitz 

6,000 

1  3,168 

420,000 

do. 

Clurkxtadt,  . 

f  451 

45,000 

372,700 

do. 

Lauenburg,  . 

3,400 

1,73b 

2,420 

do. 

Wishaden,. . 

7,000 

275,000 

Oath. 

Luxemburg,. 

11,242 

2,470 

2t*),noc 

Prol. 

Oldpnburg,. . 

5,564 

1,525 

250.U00 

do. 

Brunswick,.. 

36,000 

1,403 

243,000 

do. 

Weimar,... . 

10,000 

880 

146,400 

do. 

Me  in  ingen,.. 

5,000 

790 

132,000 

do. 

11,000 

12,000 

491 

113,700 

do. 

Altcnburg,  . . 

432 

79,000 

do. 

De tmold,.. . . 

2,800 

205 

96,000 

do. 

Buckeburg,.. 

2,100 

366 

64,500 

do. 

Rudolitadt,.. 

4,000 

396 

54,000 

do. 

Soodershau’n 

3,300 

548 

61,000 

do. 

Lnhenstein,  . 

3,000 

140 

30,000 

57,600 

do. 

Greilz, . 

7,000 

337 

do. 

Dessau, . 

lo.ooo 

336 

45,500 

do. 

Bernburg,  . . . 

5,0(10 

316 

36,400 

do. 

Cothea. . 

6,000 

455 

56,000 

do. 

*2,000 

383 

49, 83* 

Cath. 

Sigmariugen, 

1,400 

136 

91,00(1 

do. 

llerhingen,  . 

3,001 

52 

5,800 

lo.  | 

Liecbtrnsti  in 

(00 

149 

153,010 

p  oi. ! 

Hamburg, .. . 

_ 

91 

56  *r 

•*». 

Frankfort,  .. 

67 1 

57,800 

In. 

Bremen,  .... 

142 

46  500 

do. 

Luhrr, .. .... 

947,438 

38,204,090 

federacy  is  the  Diet  composed  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  sovereign  members.  It  is  constituted  in  two 
different  forms:  1.  The  plenum,  or  general  assembly, 
in  which  each  member  lias  at  least  one  vote,  and  the 
great  powers  have  several  ;  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  VVirtemberg  have  each  four 
votes;  Baden,  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  Hcssc-Cassel,  Den¬ 
mark,  (for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,)  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  (for  Luxemburg,)  each  three;  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Sclnverin,  and  Nassau  each  two,  and  the 
others  one  each,f  making  seventy-one  votes.  2.  The 
ordinary  diet  is  the  other  form  of  the  assembly  ;  in 
this  there  are  but  seventeen  votes,  the  principal  powers 
(the  eleven  first  named  above)  having  each  one  vote, 
and  the  others  voting  collectively.  This  body  dis¬ 
cusses  all  questions,  and  proposes  them  for  adoption  to 
the  plenum,  executes  its  decrees,  and,  in  general, 
manages  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy.  The  general 
assembly  decides  upon  the  propositions  of  the  ordinary 
diet,  makes  war  and  peace,  die. 

The  army  of  the  confederation  consists  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  each  state  furnishing  a  contin¬ 
gent  of  troops  proportionate  to  its  population.  There 
are  several  cities  considered  as  federal  fortresses ; 
these  are  Luxemburg,  Mayence,  Landau,  Ulm,  6cc 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  confederacy  art 
Germans,  or  descendants  of  the  old  Teutonic  tribes,  who 
have  occupied  the  country  ever  since  any  thing  has  been 
known  of  its  history.  They  call  themselves  Dculschen , 
and  their  country  Deutschland.  The  language  is 
various  dialects  of  the  German  ;  that  of  the  cultivated 
classes  and  of  literature  is  the  High  German,  which  is 
nowhere  spoken  in  its  purity  by  the  people.  Various 
dialects  of  Low  German  are  used  in  the  northern 
districts.  The  Sclavonic  inhabitants  are  chiefly  in  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Germany  has  been  often  called  the  riddle  of  geog- 
raphers  ;  but  to  Americans,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  a  general  or  national  system,  containing 
several  distinct  sovereignties,  it  is  not  of  difficult  com- 
prehension.  Germany,  in  its  general  signification, 
embraces  the  countries  whose  people  are  of  German 
or  Teutonic  origin.  Its  boundaries  are  not  based  upon 
merely  political  divisions ;  and,  consequently,  in  the 
German  confederation  only  the  German  portions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  are  included. 

In  the  history  of  Germany,  we  purpose  first  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  country,  forming 
its  ancient  history.  We  then  begin  with  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  the  history  of  the  German  empire,  which 
we  trace  to  the  era  of  the  confederation  :  of  this  we 
give  an  account  to  the  present  time.  We  shall  then 
notice  the  separate  states  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLII. 

113  B.  c:  to  A.  D.  814. 

History  of  Ancient  Germany — Roman  Inva¬ 
sions  of  Germany  —  Scythian  Invasions  — 
Annals  —  Charlemagne. 

Ancient  Germany  had  for  its  boundaries  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Bultic,  the  Rhine  und  the  Alps.  On  the 
east  its  limits  were  varied ;  sometimes  the  Germanic 
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t  Kniphausen,  however,  w  joined  with  Oldenburg,  and 
Rcuss-Schleitz  w-ith  Ucuaa-  Lobcnxtcin,  in  voting. 


The  Spectre  of  the  Brocken.  (See  p.  969.) 


tribes  pushed  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea  ; 
at  other  times  they  were  driven  back  to  the  Vistula. 
The  heaths  and  swamps,  the  cold  and  severe  climate 
of  this  wide  territory,  were  spoken  of  with  horror 
oy  Romans,  residents  in  sunny  Italy.  The  wild 
tract  called  the  Hercynian  Forest ,  sixty  days’  journey 
in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  stretching  from  Thorn 
on  the  Vistula  nearly  to  Strasburg  on  the  Rhine,  pre¬ 
sented  a  picture  of  gloom  and  dread  to  their  imagination. 

The  Germanic  tribes  came  from  Central  Asia,  but 
when  or  how  is  conjectural.  Little  was  known  of  them 
till  Caesar’s  time ;  in  the  next  century  Tacitus  wrote  a 
work  upon  them,  and  Pliny,  soon  after,  divides  them 
into  the  Vindili ,  (Burgundiones,  Varini,  Carini,  and  Gul- 
lones  ;)  Ingaevo7ies,  (Cimbri,  Teutoncs,  and  Chauci ;) 
Istaevones,  near  the  Rhine;  Ilermiones ,  in  the  centre, 
(Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Catti,  and  Cherusci ;)  Peucini ,  and 
Bastarnce,  bordering  on  Dacia.  The  Germans  were 
of  gigantic  stature,  with  fair  complexions,  long  yellow 
hair,  and  large,  blue  eyes,  sometimes  seen  glaring 
fiercely  from  beneath  a  head-dress  garnished  with  the 
grinning  tusks  of  a  boar,  or  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull, 
or  formed  of  the  fur  of  some  other  beast,  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  a  hood.  The  religion  of  these  fierce 
warriors  accorded  with  their  rude  habits.  They  had 
no  priesthood  ;  they  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and 
ire  ;  the  demigod  Thuisco,  the  founder  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  race,  whence  we  derive  our  words  Tuesday  and 
Dutch;  the  goddess  Hertha,  who  dwelt  in  a  sacred 
grove  near  a  lake,  in  the  Island  of  Rugen ;  Woden, 
the  all-good,  whence  Wednesday ;  Thor,  the  god  of 
war,  who  gives  name  to  Thursday ;  and  Fria,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  marriage,  whence  Friday.  At  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  Ilertha  made  her  appearance  to  convert  mankind  : 
her  magnificent  chariot  was  drawn  by  white  heifers  to 
the  shores  of  the  island  lake,  where  her  person  and 
chariot  were  washed  by  attendants,  assisted  by  slaves, 
who  were  put  to  death  as  soon  ns  tlie  ceremony  was 
concluded.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  after  death,  the 
departed  heroes  of  the  nation  entered  a  place  called 
Wallialla ,  or  the  “  hall  of  the  dead,”  where  they  passed 
the  day  in  battle  and  the  chase,  und  at  night  ban¬ 
queted  to  the  sound  of  celestial  horns  ;  those  who  had 


fallen  in  the  combat  of  the  day  rising  fresh  and  un 
wounded  to  join  in  the  revelry,  and  quaff  metheglin 
from  the  skulls  of  the  slain. 

In  government  and  manners,  the  usual  simplicity  of 
the  barbarian  prevailed.  When  not  roused  by  war  or 
the  chase,  the  men  lounged  on  skins,  slept,  and  ca¬ 
roused.  The  affairs  of  the  nation  w'ere  discussed  at 
their  riotous  and  often  bloody  feasts.  The  ancient 
Germanic  nations  were  addicted  to  drunkenness  and 
gaming,  staking  arms,  houses,  wives,  children,  slaves, 
and  even  personal  liberty,  on  the;  game.  There  were 
no  towns:  wherever  a  freeman  found  a  desirable  lot, 
he  erected  a  lmt,  and  dwelt  in  it,  with  his  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  domestics,  as  absolute  lord — judging,  pun¬ 
ishing,  and  rewarding  at  will.  1 1  is  other  serfs,  —  cap¬ 
tives, —  were  kindly  treated,  lived  in  smaller  huts,  and 
were  obliged  to  give  the  freeman  a  portion  of  the  prod¬ 
uce;  of  the  little  patches  they  cultivated,  and  to  defend 
him  against  his  enemies.  Among  the  household  ser¬ 
vants,  were  the  senischalk ,  or  herdsman ;  the  mares - 
chalk ,  or  groom ;  and  the  truchsetz,  dish-setter  or 
sewer.  These  afterward  became  titles  of  distinction  — 
“  seneschal,”  u  marshal,”  “  sewer,”  or  “ steward”  — 
among  the  grandees  of  the  German  courts.  Several 
huts  formed  a  mark ,  or  hamlet,  with  a  common,  where 
the  heads  of  families  assembled  once  a  fortnight  to 
settle  disputes,  under  a  graf ,  or  count,  called  mark - 
graf —  “  margrave.”  Several  marks  composed  u  zenl  ; 
several  zents  a  gau ;  hence  the  lent- graf,  and  gau- 
graf ,  afterward  culled  landgrave.  Several  guns  made  a 
people, under  a  kuning, or  king, called  from  kvni,  family. 

The  king  possessed  neither  authority  nor  revenues, 
except  those  derived  from  his  private  possessions. 
His  business  was  to  assemble  the  heads  of  families, 
and  propose  to  them  such  measures  as  lie  considered 
necessary  :  their  approval  was  indicated  by  the  clash¬ 
ing  of  arms;  disapproval  by  a  buzz,  or  murmur.  Cat¬ 
tle  and  other  things  were  frequently  presented  to  the 
king,  as  marks  of  respect;  and  he  had  n  numerous 
suite  of  freemen,  ns  well  as  of  slaves.  Ilis  hair  was 
longer  and  more  flowing  than  that  of  his  subjects,  and 
on  his  head  ho  wore  a  circlet  of  gold.  Every  free¬ 
man  was  a  warrior,  and  was  expected  to  have  his  arms 
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always  in  readiness.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were 
swift  and  hardy,  and  a  warrior  on  foot  ran  at  the  side 
of  the  cavalier,  holding  by  the  mane  of  h^s  horse,  and 
ready  to  leap  into  his  place  should  the  rider  fall  in 
battle.  Their  weapons  were  the  spear,  and  a  long 
two-handed  sword  for  defence  :  they  wore  on  the  left 

J  arm  a  buckler  of  wood,  or  osier,  four  or  five  feet  in 
'  length  by  two  in  width.  The  king  was  commander- 
in-chief,  if  competent;  otherwise  a  leader  was  chosen 
from  the  chief  men, — fursten,  princes, —  who  was  called 
a  herzog, —  dux,  leader, duke.  When  they  found  them- 
1  selves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  cries  rf  the  brave 
soldiers  burst  forth  into  a  wild,  fierce  chant,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  brayingof  rude  trumpets,  the  rattle  of  drums, 
and  the  clashing  of  spears  and  shields.  The  whole  force 
!  charged  in  a  wedge-form,  with  a  might  and  courage 
|  which  bore  down  even  the  stout  legions  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  were,  in  fact,  never  able  to  subdue  the 
i  Germans.  The  two  nations  first  met  in  113  B.  C., 
when  the  Cimbri  attacked  Noricuin,  a  province  of 
Rome  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Italy.  Carbo, 
the  Roman  general,  remonstrated  sharply,  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  their  excuse,  which  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  relations  of  alliance  between  Noricum  and  Rome. 
The  Cimbri,  thus  treacherously  lulled  into  security, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  whole  Roman  force  : 
though  taken  at  unawares,  however,  they  fought  with 
irresistible  valor,  and  cut  Carbo’s  army  to  pieces. 
Seven  years  after,  they  again  defeated  the  Romans; 
but  Marius,  having  defeated  the  Teutones ,  their  allies, 
at  Aix,  in  Provence,  killing  one  hundred  thousand  of 
them,  marched  against  the  Cimbri,  who  were  advancing 
upon  Rome,  and  utterly  routed  them,  also.  Forty- 
seven  years  later,  Ctcsar,  crossing  the  Rhine,  ravaged 
Germany  for  eighteen  days.  59  B.  C. 

In  the  year  9  B.  C.,  Drums ,  after  a  succession  of 
victories,  whioh  had  placed  the  greater  part  of  northern 
Germany  at  the  disposal  of  Rome,  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  Elbe,  when  a  woman  of  gigantic  stature  and 
stern  aspect  suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  the  troops, 
and  addressed  him  in  these  words :  “  Thou  insatiable 
robber!  whither  wouldst  thou  go?  Depart!  The  end  of 
thy  misdeeds,  and  of  thy  life,  is  at  hand.”  Dismayed 
at  this  apparition,  Drusus  immediately  retreated,  and 
within  thirty  days  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  however, 
the  Romans  had  subdued  all  the  territory  between  the 
Rhine,  Elbe,  Alps,  and  Danube. 

But  a  fearful  reverse  awaited  the  Roman  arms. 
Varus ,  the  governor  of  the  northern  part  of  the  con¬ 
quered  district,  led  an  army,  in  A.  D.  9,  to  suppress  a 
distant  revolt.  Herman,  a  German  noble,  had  served 
in  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  learned  to  detest  the  con¬ 
querors  of  his  country.  He  was  sagacious,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  rude  and  fiery  eloquence,  which  gives  un¬ 
bounded  influence  over  the  barbarian  mind.  In  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  he  caused  his  countrymen 
to  swear  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army.  As 
Varus  advanced,  he  found  the  roads  blockaded  with 
trunks  of  frees,  whilst  javelins  wero  hurled  at  him  by 
invisible  enemies  from  the  midst  of  the  thick  covert : 
a  heavy  autumnal  rain  made  the  roads  slippery,  and 
the  soldiers  wero  benumbed  with  cold.  The  baggage 
was  burnt  to  relieve  them  ;  and  after  three  days  of 
suffering,  the  army  reached  an  open  space  in  the  forest, 
near  the  present  Dctmold,  on  the  Lippe.  Here  the 
great  struggle  began.  The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
the  entangled  forest,  and  the  swampy  ground,  all  fa- 

vored  the  hardy  and  light-armed  Germans.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  fought  with  their  usual  courage,  but  were  stoon 
separated,  their  eagle  taken,  and  the  three  legions, 
infantry  ns  well  ns  cavalry,  cut  to  pieces.  Vanis, 
seeing  the  dav  irretrievably  lost,  threw  himself  on  his 
ow  n  sword.  Of  the  few  prisoners,  some  w  ere  offered  up 
as  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  others  sold  into  slavery 

At  the  news  of  this  disaster,  the  aged  emperor  of 
Rome,  Augustus,  wandered  for  many  days  through  the 
apartments  of  his  palace,  dashing  his  head  against  the 
walls,  and  calling  wildly  on  Varus  to  give  him  back 
his  legions;  whilst  the  people,  thoroughly  disheart¬ 
ened,  refused  to  serve  uny  more  against  “  those  terri¬ 
ble  barbarians.”  Germanicus,  however,  led  another 
army  to  the  fatal  battle-ground,  and  burned  the  bones 
of  the  dead,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat  before 
the  Germans.  The  following  year  he  beat  them  twice  ; 
yet  the  Romans  were  finally  compelled  to  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  their  ships.  Germanicus  was  now  com¬ 
manded  bv  the  new  emperor,  Tiberius,  to  return  i< 
Rome,  and  leave  the  Germans  to  themselves. 

The  country  now  remained  free  from  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  undisturbed,  except  by  domestic  quarrels,  tor 
more  than  three  centuries.  Taught  by  experii  i  ce, 
however,  that  their  strength  lay  in  union,  the  people 
formed  several  confedemtions  of  smaller  tribes,  which, 
in  the  third  century,  made  up  the  four  great  German 
nations,  —  the  Saxons,  Franks,  Suevi,  and  Goths.  The 
Saxons  occupied  the  north ;  they  are  said  to  have  be¬ 
longed  originally  to  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
to  have  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  bought  of  the 
Thuringians  a  tunic  full  of  soil,  and  then,  sprinkliug 
it  over  a  tract  of  country,  claimed  the  whole  as  their 
own  ;  but  their  early  history  is  involved  in  impenetra¬ 
ble  obscurity.  The  Franks  lived  westward  and  south¬ 
ward  of  them,  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  they  invaded  Gaul,  Africa,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Suevi  dwelt  in  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  called  their  confederation  Allcmania,  or  “  all  sorts 
of  men,”  —  as  including  divers  nations;  whence  the 
French  still  call  Germany,  Allemagne.  The  Goth.s 
abode  to  the  eastward,  along  the  Danube. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  376,  there  appeared,  on  the  east, 
ern  frontier  of  Germany,  a  swarthy,  yellow  nation, 
of  low  stature,  thick-set,  with  broad  shoulders,  flat 
noses,  short  thick  necks,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
small  eyes;  a  people  compared,  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
times  to  wild  beasts  on  two  legs,  or  the  rudely  caned 
posts  of  bridges.  These  came  from  North-western 
Asia,  and  were  the  Huns  —  terrible  from  their  ferocious 
and  reckless  courage,  their  countless  numbers,  and 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  the  use  of  the  javelin. 
The  origin  of  this  people  is  given  in  the  chapter  of  our 
history  of  Tartary,  w  hich  treats  of  the  Ilunnic  and  Finnic 
races  ;  a  further  notice  of  them  will  be  found  in  our  his¬ 
tory  of  Hungary.  Attacking  the  Goths,  the  Huns  exter¬ 
minated  many  tribes,  and  drove  others  across  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  But  very  soon  after,  being  repulsed  in  an  assault 
upon  Adrianople,  the  remnant  of  the  Goths  united  with 
the  Huns,  and  then  were  able  to  overthrow  the  Romans 
in  a  bloody  battle,  which  cost  the  life  of  an  emperor. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Westgoths,  or  Visigoths,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Eastgoths,  or  Ostrogoths,  und 
Huns,  allied  themselves  with  the  Romans,  who  about 
this  time  became  divided  into  two  empires,  the  Eastern 
and  Western,  A.  D.  395.  Among  the  Goths  at  the  court 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  was  a  young  warrior  named  At- 
aric,  who  was  elected  general  of  their  forces.  Aiming 

emigration  of  various  german  tribes. 


«t  conquest,  he  was  driven  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
repulsed  Irom  Rome,  by  Stilicho,  a  Vandal  chief,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  of  the  eastern  empire  ;  but  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  after,  l»c  entered  Italy  again,  and 
compelled  Rome  to  ransom  itself  by  paying  five 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  thirty  thousand  of  silver,  and 
other  valuables.  The  barbarians,  who  had  so  long 
been  abused,  despoiled,  enslaved,  and  massacred  by 
myriads  “  to  make  Rome  a  holiday,”  felt  it  was  now 
their  turn.  The  ransom  was  paid,  but  Alaric  returned 
again  and  took  the  city,  August  23,  A.  1).  409,  as 
1  elsewhere  related. 

Ala  ric  embarked  for  Africa  ;  but  his  fleet  was 
wrecked,  and  he  himself  died  soon  after,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  Visigoths  found  a  new 
leader  in  Alaric’s  brother-in-law,  Ataulf,  or  Adolphus , 
who  founded  the  Visigothic  empire  of  France  and 
Spain,  already  described  in  our  history  of  Spain. 

The  Vandals,  another  German  tribe,  migrated  to 
Spain,  and  thence  to  Africa  ;  being  invited  thither  by 
;  the  treacherous  Roman  governor.  Their  king,  Gen* 
seric,  after  ravaging  the  Mediterranean  coasts  with  his 
fleets,  took  Rome  in  A.  D.  455,  and  sent  off  its  treas¬ 
ures  to  adorn  his  new  capital  of  Carthage,  in  Africa  ; 
but  most  of  the  ships,  freighted  with  the  noblest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  foundered  at  sea. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Attila ,  or  Et- 
zel,  a  renowned  warrior,  who  had  drawn  to  his  stan¬ 
dard  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Huns,  but  a  considerable 
j  portion  of  the  eastern  Germanic  tribes,  declared  war 
against  the  Ostrogoths,  and  defeated  them,  A.  D.  449, 
tn  a  series  of  battles.  The  following  year,  he  attacked 
Constantinople,  but  was  bribed  to  withdraw.  Then 
the  Huns  marched  into  Gaul,  where  they  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  allied  Goths  and  Romans  ; 
but  the  following  year,  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took 
Aquileia,  whose  inhabitants  fled  to  the  swampy  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  and  founded  Venice.  At 
length,  Attila,  now  called  the  Scourge  of  God ,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  imperial  city,  but  was  induced  to 
withdraw’  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  soon  after  died. 
His  body  was  put  into  a  golden  coffin,  enclosed  in  one 
of  silver,  and  both  were  placed  in  an  iron  chest.  His 
whole  army  followed  the  corpse,  but  near  the  place  of 
burial,  it  was  committed  to  slaves,  who  were  put  to 
death  as  soon  as  they  had  interred  it. 

Attila  was,  in  personal  appearance,  the  counterpart 
of  his  hideous  countrymen.  But  the  consciousness  of 
his  power  imparted  even  to  his  uncouth  form  a  digni¬ 
fied  bearing,  before  which  men  quailed  whenever  he 
rolled  his  wild  eyes  fiercely  around,  as  if  he  delighted 
in  witnessing  the  terror  which  his  looks  inspired.  The 
rude  pcop'e  among  whom  he  dwelt  had  for  ages  been 
accustomed  to  worship  the  god  of  war,  under  the  sym¬ 
bolic  form  of  a  sword  set  in  the  ground  ;  and  one  day, 
an  old,  rusty  cimeter  having  been  brought  him  by  a 
herdsman  whose  cow  had  been  wounded  by  its  point, 
as  it  lav  concealed  in  the  grass,  Attila,  with  ready  tact, 
placed  the  weapon  on  a  lofty  altar,  and,  summoning 
the  people,  proclaimed  himself  possessor  of  the  sword 
of  Mars,  and  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole  earth.  He 
thus,  like  several  other  conquerors,  aroused  his  follow¬ 
ers  with  the  terrible  weapon  of  fanaticism.  So  great 
was  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  his  country¬ 
men,  by  thus  investing  himself  with  a  sacred  charac¬ 
ter,  that  the  boldest  of  them  were  unable  to  gaze 
steadily  on  his  .countenance.  Attila,  Alaric,  &c.,  have 
oeen  already  noticed,  but  the  history  of  Germany  could 
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hardly  be  complete  without  the  brief  sketches  of  these 
wonderful  men,  which  we  have  here  introduced. 

Since  the  first  great  movement  of  the  Huns,  A.  I). 
376,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  shores  of  Bar- 
barv,  IkuI  all  received  Germans,  as  colonists  or  con¬ 
querors,  before  the  year  A.  D.  500.  About  that  time, 
the  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  now'  the  kingdom  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  &c.,  was  a  powerful  independent  sovereignty  ; 
but  it  was  afterward  overthrown  by  the  sons  of  Clovis. 
The  Saxons  and  Frieses,  between  the  mouths  of  die 
Rhine  and  Elbe,  retained  their  independence  many 
centuries  longer.  The  Sclavonians,  the  ancient  Sar- 
mat.ee, occupied  many  districtsof  Eastern  Germany,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  language  and  religion, 
as  they  are  now  by  national  prejudice.  In  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  the  Sclavonians,  or  Slaves,  possessed 
Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Meissen,  Si¬ 
lesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  two  or 
three  other  districts;  in  all  of  which  countries,  many 
of  their  descendants  remain  at  the  present  day.  North 
of  the  Danube  dwelt  the  Gepidce  and  the  Longobardi ; 
aftenvard  the  Lombards,  who  took  possession  of,  and 
gave  name  to.  Northern  Italy.  In  those  districts  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  which  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
there  had  sprung  up  a  number  of  free  cities,  in  w  hich 
Roman  luxury,  architecture,  language, and  laws  reigned 
without  a  rival.  From  these  cities,  after  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  its  doctrines  spread 
slowly  over  the  rest  of  Germany. 

Whenever  the  Germans  conquered  a  territory,  the 
w’hole,  or,  more  generally,  a  portion  of  it,  w'as  divided 
by  lot  between  the  king  and  his  followers ;  of  whom 
the  more  powerful  received  the  larger  share.  But  as 
the  influence  of  the  chiefs  not  unfrequently  ended  with 
the  campaign,  they  devised  a  means  of  retaining  their 
authority  by  presenting  their  followers  with  small  por¬ 
tions  of  land,  which  they  were  permitted  to  retain  as 
long  as  they  remained  faithful  vassals  and  servants  of 
their  lord.  This  practice,  introduced  by  the  more 
powerful  chiefs,  was  imitated  by  others  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  so  that  at  length  the  Feudal  System  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  country  parcelled  into  multitudes  of 
little  independent  sovereignties.  Written  codes,  com¬ 
posed  in  Latin,  were  prevalent  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  (A.  D.  500  ;)  in  these  the  relations 
of  freemen  and  serfs,  Germans  and  Romans,  w'ere  de¬ 
fined  ;  every  injury,  and  even  insult,  had  its  suitable 
penalty ;  all  trials  were  conducted  publicly  before  a 
jury  of  persons  of  like  degree  with  the  accused.  In 
all  the  German  kingdoms,  general  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  held  under  different  names;  as,  the  Wit- 
tenangemot ,  “wise  men’s  council,”  in  England,  and  the 
Mdrzj elder,  “  fields  of  March,”  among  the  Franks. 
Peace  and  war  were  debated  at  these  meetings  ;  if 
war  was  decided  upoq,  the  militia,  composed  of  every 
rank,  were  called  out  by  the  king,  to  appear,  on  pain 
of  death,  armed  and  equipped  at  an  appointed  time 
and  place.  In  the  field,  each  duchy  and  country  was 
marshalled  under  the  banner  of  its  duke  or  count,  the 
king  being  commander-in-chief. 

The  next  great  era  of  Germany  falls  under  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  conquests  of  Clovis  in  Germany, 
and  the  ancestry  and  inheritance  of  this  monarch,  are 
sufficiently  detailed  in  our  history  of  France,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  Charlemagne,  on  coming  to  the  throne 
of  the  whole  Frankish  empire,  in  A.  I).  771,  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  most  of  Western  Germany.  II is  character,  Ian 
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gunge,  ancestors,  capital,  and  name,  were  Germnn,  ns 
was  his  original  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  The  Franco- 
German  monarch  now  commenced  a  career  of  success 
to  which  history  presents  few  parallels;  he  belonged, 
indeed,  to  thut  class  of  beings  who  seem  to  be  specially 
sent  on  the  earth  for  mighty  purposes. 

Didier,  king  of  Lombardy,  having  interfered  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  claim  of  Charlemagne’s  nephew  to  a  part 
of  the  empire,  that  monarch  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
besieged  Pavia,  the  Lombard  capital.  1 1  is  passage 
displayed  the  usual  contrasts  of  pomp  and  wretched¬ 
ness  exhibited  by  the  armies  that  have  crossed  those 
aw  ful  heights  of  eternal  winter,  so  vainly  interposed 
as  barriers  to  the  fierce  passions  of  nations.  The  gar¬ 
rison  of  Pavia,  reduced  by  famine,  surrendered  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  Charlemagne  sent  Didier  to  a  monastery, 
and  placed  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  on  his  own 
head. 

The  following,  picture  of  the  approach  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  or  Karl ,  as  his  contemporaries  called  him, — 
upon  Pavia,  is  extracted  from  the  history  of  the  monk 
of  St.  Gall,  and  shows  how  this  great  warrior  and 
statesman  appeared  to  the  generation  which  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeded  his  own.  “  One  of  the  lords  of  the 
kingdom,  named  Ogger,”  says  this  ancient  chronicler, 
44  hud  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  terrible  Karl,  and, 
to  escape  his  resentment,  had  taken  refuge  with  Didier, 
the  king  of  the  Lombards.  When  it  was  known  in 
Lombardy  that  the  dreaded  king  of  the  Franks  was 
approaching,  Didier  and  Ogger  ascended  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  high  tower  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
country  on  all  sides.  At  first  they  saw  machines  of 
war,  like  those  that  must  have  served  the  legions  of 
Darius  and  Julius.  4  Is  not  Karl  with  this  army  ?  ’  de¬ 
manded  the  king.  4  No,’  replied  Ogger. 

44  An  immense  troop  of  common  soldiers  came  next, 
and  the  king  again  demanded,  4  Surely,  Karl  is  tri¬ 
umphantly  advancing  in  the  midst  of  this  host  ?  ’  4  No, 
not  yet,’  was  Ogger’s  answer.  4  What  shall  we  do  ?  ’ 
said  the  king  in  alarm, 4  if  he  come  with  a  still  greater 
force  than  we  see  ?  ’  4  When  he  comes,’  answered 

Ogger, 4  you  will  see  him  as  he  is  ;  but  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  us  I  know  not.’  While  he  spoke  these  words, 
the  emperor’s  guard,  that  never  knew  repose,  began 
to  appear  in  the  distance.  The  terrified  king  ex¬ 
claimed,  4  This  is  Karl  himself!’  4  Not  yet,’  rejoined 
Ogger. 

44  Next  to  these  battalions  came  the  bishops,  the  ab- 
bes,  the  priests  of  the  rqyal  chapel,  and  the  counts  of 
the  empire.  Didier,  believing  that  he  saw  death  in¬ 
carnate  marshalling  this  troop,  cried  out  with  tears, 
4  I/Ot  us  descend  and  hide  ourselves  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  far  away  from  the  frown  and  the  fury  of  so 
terrible  a  foe.’  Hut  Ogger,  though  also  trembling, — 
for  he,  too,  well  knew  the  emperor’s  power,  —  prevented 
his  retreat,  being  sure  that  Karl  was  not  with  this  troop  ; 
4  Nav,’  said  he,  4  but  when  you  shall  see  the  gfain 
shaking  in  the  fields,  and  bending  as  before  the  breath 
of  the  tempest,  —  when  you  behold  the  affrighted  Po 
and  Tesin  overflow  the  walls  of  your  city  with  waves 
that  are  blackened  with  iron,  —  then  you  may  believe 
that  Karl  approaches.’ 

44  He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  something  like  a 
dark  cloud,  lifted  by  the  wind,  was  seen  on  the  western 
horizon  ;  and  the  sky,  until  then  clear,  became  sud¬ 
denly  obscured.  From  the  middle  of  this  cloud  the 
glancing  of  arms  flashed  forth  upon  the  eyes  of  the 


awe-struck  spectators,  and  Karl  himself  appeared  — 
Karl,  that  man  of  iron,  his  head  covered  with  a  casque 
of  iron,  his  hands  encased  in  gauntlets  of  iron,  his 
broad  chest  nnd  huge  shoulders  protected  bv  a  cuirass 
of  iron,  his  left  hand  brandishing  his  lance  of  iron, 
nnd  his  right  wielding  his  invincible  sword.  The  in¬ 
side  of  his  thighs,  where  other  horsemen  wore  not  even 
leather,  that  they  might  with  more  facility  mount  their 
steeds,  was  covered  with  scales  of  iron.  As  for  bus¬ 
kins,  the  whole  army  wore  them  of  iron.  His  buck¬ 
ler  was  of  iron  ;  the  very  horse  was  of  the  color  and 
strength  of  iron.  All  who  preceded  him,  all  who 
moved  by  his  side,  all  who  followed  him,  and,  indeed, 
the  army,  as  far  as  the  means  of  each  individual  man 
would  allow,  was  equipped  in  a  similar  manner.  Iron 
covered  the  fields ;  iron  covered  the  roads :  the  rays 
of  the  sun  flashed  upon  innumerable  points  of  iron  ; 
and  this  mighty  panoply  of  iron  was  borne  by  a  race 
whose  hearts  were  as  hard  as  iron.  The  glancing  of 
this  iron  now  spread  terror  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  every  one,  in  his  flight,  reiterated  the  excla¬ 
mation,  4  O,  the  iron  !  the  iron  !  ’  ” 

The  brave,  but  still  savage  and  heathen  Saxons  re¬ 
called  Charlemagne  to  the  north,  for  they  would  not 
be  converted  by  persuasion,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
employ  force.  The  war  continued  thirty  years. 
Though  repeatedly  vanquished  in  battle  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  the  Saxons,  under  Wittekind  and  Alboin,  in 
the  depths  of  their  gloomy  forests  and  morasses,  swore 
vengeance  and  eternal  hatred  to  the  Franks,  und 
were  ever  ready  to  rally  against  these  oppressors.  In 
803,  however,  peace  was  made,  and  the  whole  Saxon 
territory  acknowledged  the  Frankish  king.  Previous 
to  this,  in  778,  Charlemagne  had  rescued  Spain  north 
of  the  Ebro  from  the  Moors.  The  principal  general 
in  this  expedition  was  Roland ,  the  hero  of  Frank  is  I 
song,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish  while  threading  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  defile  of  Roncesvalles.  In  787,  the  duke  of 
Benevento,  whose  territories  reached  from  Naples 
south  to  Brindisi,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Charle¬ 
magne  :  a  few  years  later,  the  Avars  —  who  had  filled 
Hungary  with  their  strong  ring  forts,  built  with  cir¬ 
cular  walls  one  within  another — were  subdued,  as 
were  also  the  Poles  and  the  Bohemians. 

From  the  Ebro  to  the  Theiss  and  Raab,  from  Bene¬ 
vento  to  the  Eyder,  all  the  Germanic  tribes  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  united  under  one  head  ;  and  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Charlemagne  formed  a  vast  wall  against  Ma 
hometanism  on  the  south  and  south-west,  and  heathen¬ 
ism  on  the  north,  north-cast,  nnd  east.  In  the  year 
800,  the  king  received  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Leo 
111.,  ut  Rome,  the  crown  of  the  44  Holy  Germanic- 
Roman  Empire,  ”  destined  to  be  the  symbol  of  Ger¬ 
man  unity  for  a  thousand  and  six  years.  Clothed  w  ith 
the  title  of  emperor,  Charlemagne, 44  the  northern  bar¬ 
barian,”  now  fondly  imagining  he  had  reestablished  the 
ancient  imperial  Roman  throne,  asked  the  hand  of 
Irene,  empress  of  Constantinople,  that  he  might  again 
unite  the  east  nnd  west,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Ctesnn ; 
but  the  lady  refused  him  with  scorn.  Contenting  him¬ 
self  with  the  dominion  of  the  West,  tho  monarch 
now  bent  his  efforts  to  incorporate  all  the  old  free 
spites  and  kingdoms  into  one  mighty  empire ;  and 
with  the  new  name,  the  people  adopted  new  views 
nnd  a  new  character.  The  history  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  therefore,  ends  with  the  supremacy  of 
Charlemagne. 
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CHATTER  CCCCXLIII. 

A.  D.  814  to  1519. 

institutions  of  the  “  Holy  G arm  a  n  o-  Roman 
Empire  ”  —  llenry  the  Fowler —  Barbarossci 

—  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  —  The  Hussites 

—  The  Reformation. 


Otho  III.  and  liarbarossa. 


The  whole  fabric  of  Charlemagne’s  dominion  was 
founded  on  the  feudal,  or  vassalage  system,  confirmed 
by  the  popes  —  a  system  sufficiently  described  else¬ 
where.  He  caused  all  the  males  throughout  his  em¬ 
pire,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  swear 
that  they  would  in  future  “  obey  the  emperor  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  vassal  is  bound  to  obey  his  lord.” 
Thus  the  design  of  Clovis  to  subject  the  independent 
nobles  to  the  crown  was  completed  at  one  stroke. 

The  emperor  became  the  central  point  from  which  all 
acts  of  government  emanated.  Charlemagne’s  code 
of  laws,  “  the  Capitularies ,”  was  severe,  and  even 
cruel :  to  form  it,  he  collected  the  laws  of  all  the  states, 
and  laid  them,  one  by  one,  before  a  diet  composed  of 
generals,  governors  of  provinces,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots,  who  gave  their  opinions ;  after  which  the 
law  was  confirmed  or  rejected.  The  more  important 
letters  were  written  by  the  emperor’s  own  hand,  and 
sealed  with  a  seal  which  was  set  in  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  He  would  then  place  the  letter  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  officer,  saying,  “  There  is  my  order ; 
and  here,”  pointing  to  his  sword,  “  is  that  which  will 
enforce  obedience  to  it.”  Yet  the  feudal  lord  of  all 
Germany  was  a  vassal  of  the  pope,  from  whom  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  in  the  character  of  a  gift, 
and  who  was  acknowledged  as  absolute  lord  of  the 
empire  in  spiritual  matters. 

For  a  thousand  years  of  Roman  greatness,  empire 
I  ad  acknowledged  the  sword  alone  :  the  religious  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  northern  character  was  now  fully  infused, 
and  the  crosier  united  with  the  sword,  as  the  symbol 
of  power  for  the  next  thousand  years,  —  to  be  sup¬ 
planted,  in  its  turn,  by  the  purse ,  becoming  more  and 
more  the  type  of  empire,  as  the  spirit  of  trade  succeeds 
<he  crusading  spirit  —  itself  the  successor  of  the  lust 
of  dominion  which  animated  conquering  Rome. 

Charlemagne  exerted  himself  in  favor  of  schools 
for  all  classes.  “  He  had  established  such  schools,” 
says  the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  the  contemporary  chroni¬ 
cler  already  quoted,  “  in  different  parts  of  his  do¬ 


minions,  to  which  all  his  subjects,  rich  no  less  than 
poor,  were  compelled  to  send  their  children,  that  they 
might  receive  instruction  from  those  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  duty.  Now,  it  happened,  on  a  certain 
day,  when  he  was  visiting  one  of  these  schools,  that 
the  children  of  the  nobles  exhibited  much  ignorance, 
whilst  those  of  the  poor  gave  such  answers  as  fully 
contented  the  emperor.  Placing  the  poor  children  on 
his  right,  and  the  rich  on  his  left,  he  first  addressed 
the  former  :  ‘  I  thank  you,  my  sons,  that  you  have 
obeyed  my  commands ;  continue  to  strive  after  per¬ 
fection,  and  1  will  give  you  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and 
ye  shall  have  favor  in  my  sight.’  Then  turning,  with 
an  angry  countenance,  to  those  on  his  left,  he"  said, 

‘  Ye  high-born  sons  of  my  most  illustrious  nobles  !  ve 
asses  and  coxcombs  !  In  the  pride  of  your  birth  and 
your  possessions,  you  despise  my  commands,  and  give 
yourselves  up  to  idleness,  riot,  and  disorder;  but’  — 
and  here  he  raised  his  hand  with  a  threatening  ges¬ 
ture  —  *  by  the  King  of  heaven  1  if  you  do  not  straight¬ 
way  make  up  by  diligence  for  your  former  neglect, 
you  have  little  good  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  Karl.’  ” 
Though  this  conquering  emperor  was  engaged  in  no 
less  than  fifty-three  campaigns,  he  yet  found  time  to  | 
exert  himself  in  perfecting  the  language  and  literature 
of  Germany.  For  this  purpose,  he  collected  the  pop¬ 
ular  songs  of  the  various  German  tribes  ;  but  his  son’s 
fanaticism  destroyed  these  precious  relies.  Charle¬ 
magne  also  directed  much  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  His  own  estates  were  patterns 
of  neatness,  and  managed  according  to  a  code  of  in¬ 
structions  written  out  by  himself.  The  culture  of  the 
vine,  and  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  were 
carried  on  with  a  success  which  added  greatly  to  the 
royal  revenues.  He  encouraged  commerce,  and  man¬ 
ufactures  also,  by  levying  none  but  the  most  necessary 
customs,  building  bridges,  repairing  roads,  establishing 
fairs  and  markets,  and  bringing  artisans  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  towns  of  Italy.  At  Frankfort,  Ingelheim  — 
his  favorite  residence,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  his  cap¬ 
ital,  buildings  of  extraordinary  splendor  were  erected 
by  command  of  the  emperor.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
riding  in  the  woods,  when  his  horse  plunged  his  foot  j 
into  a  hot  spring,  and  started,  so  as  to  attract  his 
master’s  attention ;  and  thus  were  discovered  those  won¬ 
derful  boiling  springs  which  Charlemagne  ever  after¬ 
ward  used,  and  which  have  made  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  j 
resort  of  invalids  from  all  Europe,  ever  since.  A  fair 
city  rose  on  the  spot,  in  which  the  sovereign  built  him 
a  magnificent  palace,  by  the  help  of  workmen  from  i 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  that  the  famous  khalif  of  Bagdad, 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  antag¬ 
onist  of  his  own  enemies,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  sent  the 
Christian  emperor,  beside  a  fine  elephant  and  costly 
tent,  a  specimen  of  Oriental  art  —  a  water  clock,  con 
taining  twelve  little  brazen  balls,  one  of  which  fell  at 
the  end  of  even'  hour  into  a  basin ;  and  at  the  same 
instant,  a  window  opened,  out  of  which  started  knights, 
in  number  according  to  the  hour,  and  performed  their 
military  evolutions. 

Charlemagne  was  well  proportioned,  of  a  fine  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  a  foot  taller  than  ordinary  men.  He 
excelled  in  all  bodily  exercises,  especially  in  swimming, 
his  favorite  amusement.  His  imperial  crown  is  still 
preserved  at  Vienna,  and  would  fit  only  the  head  of  u 
giant.  He  was  very  temperate,  and  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  in  dress,  except  on  occasions  of  state,  when  h* 
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nppearod  in  roval  magnificence.  At  the  splend id  court 
he  held  at  Pudcrborn,  in  799,  his  beautiful  daughters 
delighted  the  people  by  the  skill  with  which  they  man¬ 
aged  their  horses.  The  year  before  his  death,  ufter  a 
i  violent  illness,  lie  rallied,  and  assembled  the  diet  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Addressing,  in  their  presence,  his  son 
Louis,  who  stood  with  him  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  he  exhorted  him  to  fear  God,  and  to  love 
him  ;  to  defend  the  church  ;  to  be  kind  to  his  relations  ; 
to  honor  the  priests,  ami  love  his  people  as  his  chil¬ 
dren  ;  to  choose  none  but  men  of  irreproachable  char¬ 
acter  for  his  ministers  ;  and  to  keep  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man.  “  Wilt  thou, 
mv  son,”  he  added,  “fulfil  all  this?”  To  which 
Prince  I^ouis  replied,  “  By  God’s  help,  I  will.”  Then 
the  emperor  commanded  him  to  take  the  crown  from 
off  the  ultar,  and  place  it  on  his  own  head,  A.  1). 
813. 

As  previously,  in  the  case  of  Ca-sar,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  a  series  of  what  the 
superstitious  believed  to  be  unlucky  omens,  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  unnounce  to  the  world  the  termination  of  this 
mighty  emperor’s  career.  “  .Many  prodigies,”  says  his 
intimate  friend,  secretary,  son-in-law,  and  biographer, 
the  knightly  Eginhard,  “  were  remarked  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  king's  decease  ;  and  he,  as  well  as  oth¬ 
ers,  regarded  them  as  supernatural  warnings  addressed 
personally  to  himself.  During  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life,  there  were  frequent  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  for  seven  days  in  succession  ;  a  black  spot  was 
visible  on  the  sun’s  disk  ;  the  gallery  which  Karl  had 
constructed,  at  great  expense,  to  connect  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace,  crumbled  to  its  very  foundation  on 
Ascension  day  ;  the  wooden  bridge  which  he  had  built 
across  the  Rhine  at  Mayence  —  a  wonderful  specimen 
of  architectural  skill,  the  fruit  of  ten  years’  immense 
labor,  and  which  seemed  destined  to  endure  forever  — 
was  suddenly  consumed  hv  fire  in  the  short  space  of 
three  hours,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained,  except 
what  was  under  water.  At  the  time  of  his  last  expe¬ 
dition  into  Saxony,  against  Godfred,  king  of  the  Danes, 
Karl,  having  left  his  tent  before  the  sun  rose,  and 
commenced  his  march,  saw  an  enormous  light  fall 
suddenly  from  the  sky,  and,  in  a  breathless  atmosphere, 
flare  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  While  the  army 
were  admiring  this  prodigy,  nnd  wondering  what  it 
presaged,  the  emperor’s  horse  fell  head  foremost  to  the 
ground,  and  so  violently  precipitated  his  rider  to  the 
earth,  that  the  clasp  of  his  cloak  was  torn  otf,  nnd  his 
sword  belt  broken  ;  and  he  was  unable  to  rise  without 
the  assistance  of  his  followers,  who  disencumbered  him 
of  his  arms.  The  javelin,  which  he  chanced  to  have 
in  his  hand,  was  thrown  forward  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  palace  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  shaken  by  a  violent  trembling  of  the  earth, 
and  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
king  were  heurd  to  crack.  The  mysterious  fire  from 
heaven  fell  on  the  cathedral  where  he  was  afterward 
buried  ;  and  the  golden  ball  that  decorated  the  pinnacle 
of  the  roof,  struck  by  the  flash,  was  broken  und  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  house  of  the  bishop,  which  was  contig¬ 
uous  to  the  church.  In  this  church,  on  the  borders  of 
die  cornice,  between  the  higher  and  lower  arcades, 
was  an  inscription  to  the  founder  of  the  edifice,  in 
the  lust  line  of  which  were  the  words  Carolus 
Prinrrps  —  Charles,  prince.  It  was  remarked,  a 
few  months  before  the  emperor’s  decease,  that  the 
letters  composing  the  word  prinerps  were  so  effaced 


us  to  be  scarcely  legible.  Karl  le  Grand  testified 
no  fear  at  these  portents  from  above,  and  despised 
them  as  much  as  if  they  had  no  connection  with  his 
own  destiny.” 

Charlemagne*  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  814,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  day,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign.  As  lie  left 
no  directions  concerning  his  burial,  it  was  a  matter  of 
debate  where  his  remains  should  be  deposited.  A 
length,  the  magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  built  at  , 
Aix,  and  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
was  chosen  for  his  last  and  perpetual  palace,  as  noticed 
in  our  history  of  France.  The  sepulchre,  paved  with 
pieces  of  gold,  was  perfumed  ;  the  bronze  door  was 
closed  and  masoned  over;  and  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  this  inscription  :  — 

“Under  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  Karl,  the  great 
and  orthodox  emperor,  who  nobly  aggrandized  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  reigned  happily  fonv-seven 
years,  and  died  a  septuagenarian,  on  the  fifth  of  the 
kalends  of  February,  in  the  eight  hundred  and  four¬ 
teenth  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  ut  the 
seventh  indiction.” 

Charlemagne  passed  his  leisure  in  the  society  of 
learned  men;  he  spoke  Latin  und  understood  Greek. 
Among  his  most  distinguished  literary  nnd  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  associates  was  Alcuin,  his  spiritual  adviser,  an 
English  monk,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  tutor  of  the 
emperor  as  well  as  of  his  family.  His  other  intimates 
were  the  brave  and  intelligent  Eginhard;  Paul  Diaco- 
nus,  a  learned  Lombard  ;  Bishop  Turpin,  the  emperor’s 
biographer,  and  Angilbert,  his  bosom  friend. 

In  the  management  of  his  own  family,  Charlemagne 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  indulgent.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Emma  loved  her  father’s  friend  Eginhurd,  nnd 
often  received  his  visits.  One  morning,  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  many  hours  with  his  mistress,  Eg'nhard  was 
preparing  to  depart,  when  they  discovered  that  so  much 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night  as  to  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  lover  to  retire  without  leaving  the  traces 
of  his  footsteps  as  he  crossed  the  court.  In  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  Emma  mounted  him  on  her  shoulders,  and  was 
carrying  him  toward  his  own  apartments,  when  they 
were  perceived  by  Charlemagne,  who  happened  to  be 
standing  at  one  of  the  palace  windows.  The  lovers 
now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  but  the  g'nid-naturcd 
monarch,  after  reproving  the  presumption  of  Eginhard 
forgave  them  both,  and  granted  his  sanction  to  their 
marriage.  Charlemagno  had  three  sons.  The  eldest, 
Charles,  and  the  second,  Pepin,  a  youth  of  great  prom¬ 
ise,  died  at  an  early  age.  Louis ,  the  youngest,  nnd 
the  most  incompetent,  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial 
throne,  A.  D.  814. 

Louis  was  not  fitted  to  sway  an  iron  sceptre  over 
ha  If- barbarous  subjects,  and  soon  became  the  obsequi¬ 
ous  creature  of  the  clergy.  He  received  the  name  of 
the  Debonnaire.  He  hud  mude  a  will,  in  which  he  fell 
into  the  common  but  fatal  error  of  dividing  his  dominions 
among  his  sons.  The  quarrels  of  the  three  brothers, 
and  their  rebellion,  brought  him  to  the  grave,  A.  I). 
8-10.  Two  of  the  brothers  now  united  against  the 
third,  and,  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  one  hundred  thou- 


•  In  the  history  of  France,  Charlemagne  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  are  noticed  so  far  as  relates  to  French  history  ; 
here  they  arc  noticed  more  particularly  in  reference  to  Ger¬ 
man  history.  We  have  avoided  repetition  except  so  far  at 
wn*  necessary  to  completeness  and  continuity  in  the  twe 
histories. 
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sand  men  were  slain.  After  this,  they  agreed  to  divide 
the  empire  between  them,  A.  D.  843.  Lothaire,  the 
eldest,  took  the  imperial  dignity,  with  Helvetia  and 
Lorrainf! ;  Charles  the  Bald  had  all  west  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  title  of  King  of  France;  and  Louis,  called 
the  German ,  received  the  whole  of  Germany,  with  the 
title  of  king.  Thus  speedily  was  the  labor  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  mighty  Charlemagne  brought  to 
nought.  The  three  empires  went  to  the  sons  of  Louis, 
of  whom  Charles  the  Fat  became  sole  heir ;  thus  re¬ 
uniting,  for  a  short  time,  the  fragments  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  empire.  But  the  subjects  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
disgusted  with  his  cowardice  in  regard  to  the  North¬ 
men,  deposed  him,  and  then  each  nation  elected  its 
own  king. 

Henry  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Fowler,  came  to 
the  throne  in  A.  D.  917.  An  archbishop  offered  to 
anoint  him ;  but  he  declared  it  was  sufficient  that  he 
was  called  to  rule  by  God’s  grace  and  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  entreated  the  prelate  to  “  reserve  the 
oil  for  some  more  pious  monarch.”  The  kingdom  had 
become  divided  into  five  states,  —  Saxony  with  Thu¬ 
ringia,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Lorraine,  all 
which  he  united  into  one  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  nine  years’  truce  with  the  Hungarians,  who  disturbed 
his  eastern  frontier.  They  fought  on  horseback  ;  and 
Henry,  to  improve  his  cavalry,  ordered  all  whose 
estates  qualified  them,  to  meet  for  horseback  exercise. 
Noble  ladies  were  present  at  these  exercises,  and  re¬ 
warded  the  successful  cavaliers  with  their  smiles.  This, 
according  to  some  authors,  was  the  origin  of  tourna¬ 
ments.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  truce,  (A.  D.  933,) 
Henry  found  himself  able  to  meet  and  rout  the  Hun¬ 
garians  repeatedly,  and  with  terrible  slaughter.  In 
955,  Ot/in  I.  defeated  them  in  a  battle  in  which  sixty 
thousand  were  slain  ;  since  then,  they  have  never 
invaded  Germany.  The  Sclavonians  were  next  re¬ 
duced  to  obedience  ;  and,  as  the  Italians  had  already 
giveu  Otho  the  crown  of  Italy,  he  found  himself  un¬ 
molested,  and  Germany  remained  prosperous,  tranquil, 
and  powerful,  till  his  death,  A.  D.  973. 

Otho  III.  succeeded  his  father  Otho  II,  when  but 
three  years  old.  During  his  minority,  he  made  such 
progress  in  his  studies  under  Gerbert,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  age,  that  he  was  surnamed  the  Prodigy. 
The  duke  of  Bavaria  attempted  to  wrest  the  succes¬ 
sion  from  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  Otho  III.  was 
crowned  king  at  Rome  ;  the  pope  and  populace,  howev¬ 
er,  soon  rebelled.  Returning  to  Rome,  therefore,  the 
youthful  emperor  deposed  the  pope,  and  appointed  Ger¬ 
bert  to  the  papacy.  The  year  1000  was  now  at  hand, 
when  it  was  generally  believed  the  world  would  end  — 
and  every  one  prepared  for  the  judgment  day.  Otho 
availed  himself  of  the  general  tranquillity  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Poland  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  opened 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  his 
visiting  Rome  a  third  time,  the  populace  rose  in  insur¬ 
rection  ;  but  the  emperor  addressed  the  crowd  in  a 
speech  glowing  with  religious  enthusiasm,  which  at 
once  quelled  the  uproar. 

Passing  by  some  less  important  reigns,  we  come  to 
•hat  of  Henry  IV.,  in  A.  I>.  1056.  This  monarch  set 
himself  at  open  issue  with  the  holy  see,  in  the  great 
struggle  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  which  fills 
so  large  and  disagreeable  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
several  ages.  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  held,  in  so 
inanv  words,  that  “  God  having  placed  all  things  under 
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the  feet  of  his  Son,  and  Peter  being  the  successor  of 
Christ,  and  the  pope  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  it  fol 
lows  that  all  earthly  principalities,  and  powers,  and 
dominions,  should  be  subject  to  him  who  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  God  in  the  world.”  His  immediate  pred¬ 
ecessors  had  added  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Roman 
sec,  and  he  himself  increased  them  ;  he  contrived  that 
none  but  the  clergy  should  elect  bishops,  w  ho  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  pope;  beside  other  great  changes. 
But  the  most  far-sighted  of  his  schemes  was  the  re¬ 
quiring  all  the  clergy  to  remain  unmarried.  Thus  their 
whole  energies  would  be  given  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  power  of  the  church  ;  ecclesiastical  ambition 
might  reign  within  stronger  minds  w  ithout  a  rival,  while 
weaker  ones,  being  dependent  entirely  on  the  church 
for  any  rise  in  station,  would  become  i:s  obsequious  and 
unscrupulous  slaves.  Thus  father,  husband,  citizen, 
patriot,  were  all  merged  in  a  monster  of  one  idea,  unfit 
for  any  duties,  and  inadequate  to  any  service  save  that 
of  the  twin  tyrants,  fanaticism  and  super  -tition. 

Henry  IV.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pope’s  interfer¬ 
ence  betw  een  him  and  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  assem¬ 
bled  the  German  bishops,  A.  D.  1075,  and  deposed  the 
pope,  in  a  letter  singularly  abusive  and  insolent,  ap¬ 
pointing  another  in  his  stead.  But  he  was  no  man  to 
struggle  successfully  against  Gregory  VII.,  the  master¬ 
spirit  with  whom  he  had  rashly  ventured  to  measure 
himself.  He  was  excommunicated,  and  his  subjects 
shrank  from  him  as  from  a  leper.  The  result  of  the 
contest  was,  that  the  monarch  was  obliged  to  appeal 
at  Canossa,  in  Italy,  clothed  in  the  hair-shirt  of  a  pen¬ 
itent,  with  bare  head,  and  feet  miserably  lacerated 
by  the  roughness  of  the  road.  He  was  insolently 
ordered  to  await  the  pope’s  pleasure  in  the  court-yard, 
where  he  remained  in  the  rigorous  season  of  winter, 
exposed  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  But  it  availed  him  nothing.  On  his 
return,  he  found  another  emperor,  a  creature  of  the 
pope’s,  appointed  by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  uobles. 
Confusion  now  reigned  throughout  the  empire.  There 
were  two  emperors  and  two  popes  ;  in  every  dukedom 
two  dukes,  and  in  every  diocese  two  bishops.  Brother 
fought  against  brother ;  sons  were  arrayed  against 
their  fathers.  Henry  besieged  Rome  for  three  years  ; 
and  the  pope  took  refuge  with  the  Normans  in  South¬ 
ern  Italy.  Popes  Urban  II.  and  Pascal  II.,  after  him, 
continued  the  contest  on  the  death  of  Gregory,  and 
excited  Henry’s  sons,  one  after  the  other,  to  rebel 
against  him.  After  the  death  of  the  eldest,  the  second 
son,  Henry,  supported  by  the  pope  and  the  nobles,  and 
assisted  by  treason  in  the  emperor’s  camp,  reduced 
his  father  to  extremities.  The  latter  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  inhuman  child,  and  implored  him,  with 
streaming  eyes,  to  hayc  pity  on  his  gray  hairs  ;  but  the 
unnatural  monster  and  his  confederates  were  deaf  to 
all  entreaties,  and  compelled  the  old  man  to  sign  the 
instrument  of  abdication,  and  acknowledge  his  son  as 
sovereign,  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.,  A.  D.  1 106.  Soon 
afterward,  the  broken-hearted  father  ended  his  miser¬ 
able  life.  So  abject  had  been  his  poverty,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  boots  for  bread.  In  his  reign  began 
the  first  crusade,  A.  I).  1093.  In  A.  D.  1 122,  a  com¬ 
pact  was  made  in  which  the  rights  of  the  emperors 
and  those  of  the  popes  were  clearly  defined. 

Three  years  afterward,  Henry  V.  died,  and  the 
German  dukes  and  nobles,  with  their  vassals  and 
knights,  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Mcntz  and  Worms,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  his 
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successor.  The  four  principal  nations  of  (iermanv, 
viz.,  the  Saxons,  Franconians,  Suabkms,  and  Bavari¬ 
ans,  appeared  at  this  meeting,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand,  all  well  armed  and  appointed.  Each  chose 
ten  nobles,  who  again  chose  one,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  vote  at  the  election  to 
four  —  one  for  each  nation.  Lothaire  of  Saxony  was 
elected,  A.  I).  1 125.  To  defend  himself  against  the 
faction  of  the  house  of  llohenstaufcn,  with  whom  he 
carried  on  a  bloody  war  during  most  of  his  reign,  he 
gave  up  all  the  advantages  of  the  compact  of  1122, 
and  held  his  crown,  as  usual,  of  the  pope. 

At  his  death,  in  1137,  two  parties  divided  the  king- 
|  dom — the  Guelfs ,* *  supporters  of  Henry,  duke  of 
!  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  the  Ghibellines  ,*  who  elected 
Conrad  III.,  of  Hohenstaufen,  king.  By  him,  Henry 
!  was  deprived  of  both  his  dukedoms.  The  vassals  of 
Henry  fought  manfully  in  his  cause,  and  his  brother, 
Duke  Guelf,  shut  himself  up  in  Weinsberg.  After 
a  protracted  s  ege,  the  garrison  capitulated,  A.  D.  1 140, 
on  condition  that  all  the  women  should  be  allowed  to 
depart,  taking  with  them  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  could  carry.  The  terms  of  surrender  having 
been  signed,  the  gates  were  opened,  and,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  besiegers,  the  duchess  appeared,  bear¬ 
ing  her  husband  on  her  shoulders,  and  followed  by  all 
the  women  of  the  city,  similarly  laden.  The  hill  they 
crossed  is  still  called  Weiberlreuc,  “  woman’s  fidelity.” 
In  1149,  Conrad  III.  returned  from  a  crusade  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  died  bv  poison,  recommending  to  the 
electors  his  nephew,  Frederic,  called  Red-beard,  or 
Barbarossa,  a  Ghibclline  by  the  father’s  side,  and  a 
Guelf  by  the  mother’s. 

Frederic  or  Barbarossa,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  was  thirty  years  old,  and  a  model  of  manly 
1 1  German  beauty.  His  short,  fair  hair  curled  over  a 
i  broad  and  noble  forehead ;  his  complexion  was  clear, 
I  his  blue  eyes  full  of  intelligence  and  courage,  and  his 
lips  full  but  delicately  chiselled.  Though  a  true 
son  of  the  church,  he  was  a  determined  foe  to  the 
pope’s  assumption  of  universal  dominion,  and  was  also 
aware  that,  to  be  effective,  terms  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pontiff  at  Rome.  On  his  way  thither,  ihc  Lom¬ 
bards  implored  his  help  against  the  Milanese,  and  he 
accordingly  wrote  the  latter  a  letter  of  remonstrance. 
But  they  tore  it  up,  and  threw  it  in  the  face  of  his 
messengers.  This  insult  they  were  made  to  rue,  as 
we  have  related  in  our  account  of  Italy,  where  the 
exploits  of  Barbarossa,  south  of  the  Alps,  are  noticed.t 
Having  taken  Rome,  he  destroyed  a  picture  represent¬ 
ing  the  German  king  receiving  his  crown  as  a  f|cf  from 
the  pope,  exclaiming,  “  You  begin  w  ith  painting,  and 


*  Guelfs  is  a  corruption  of  welfcn,  “  whelps,”  according 
to  a  ridiculous  legend.  A  count  bantered  a  woman  for  hav¬ 
ing  three  children  at  a  birth  ;  the  woman  cursed  his  wife  so 
that  she  brought  forth  twelve  at  once,  eleven  of  which  the 
mother  sent  to  be  drowned.  But  the  count  met  the  messen¬ 
ger,  and  asked  her  what  she  had  in  the  basket.  “  Puppy 
dogs  —  i eelfen,"  said  she.  However,  tho  count  lifted  the 
cloth,  and  ordered  the  babes  back  to  the  palace,  where  they 
were  carefully  brought  up;  and  their  descendants,  among 
whom  arc  tho  Hanoverian  dynasty  of  England,  were  called 
!  Wtlfs,  or  Guelfs.  Ghibellines  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 

*  |  Watblingers,  the  name  of  a  fortress. 

f  When  Milan  was  taken,  A.  D.  1162,  the  protended  skulls 
of  tho  Magi,  or  wise  men  of  the  East,  deposited  at  Milan 
during  the  tint  crusade,  were  transferred  to  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  where  they  are  still  venerated  under  the  names 
j  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar,  the  Three  Kings  of 
1 1  Cologne. 


follow  it  up  by  writing,  in  the  expectation  of  tn  inlii 
us  under  your  feet.” 

Returned  to  Germany,  Frederic  1.  cruslx  d  the 
feuds  of  the  nobles,  and  destroyed  the  castles  whence 
many  of  them  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sally¬ 
ing  forth,  capturing  peaceful  travellers,  especially 
priests  and  merchants,  and  exacting  large  sums  ol 
money  for  their  ransom.  The  oppressed  peasants 
also,  were  encouraged  to  seek  the  protection  of  tht 
cities,  thus  building  up  an  independent  class  of  citizens 
in  the  place  of  serfs.  So  highly  was  Frederic  I. 
esteemed  abroad,  that  Henry  II.  of  England  wrote  him 
a  letter  acknowledging  his  superiority,  and  professing 
his  willingness  to  do  him  homage.  Frederic  perished 
by  drowning,  in  Asia,  while  leading  the  third  crusade, 

A.  D.  1190.  1 1  is  body  was  buried  at  Antiochia ;  but 

the  legend  is  still  believed  that  he  of  the  red  beard 
sleeps  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  in  Thuringia,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  beard  grown  through  the 
stone  table  on  which  he  leans,  to  awake,  at  some  future 
day,  “  when  the  ravens  cease  to  hover  over  the  moun¬ 
tain —  and  bring  back  golden  times  to  Germany.” 

Henry  VI.,  son  of  Frederic,  was  a  cruel  tyrant. 
Though  but  the  grandson  of  a  simple  Suabian  count, 
he  wore  five  crowns  —  those  of  Germany,  Burgundy, 
Lombardy,  the  Roman  empire,  and  Sicily.  1  le  died 
in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  amid  universal  rejoicings. 
Henry’s  son  being  but  three  years  old,  Philip,  a  brother 
of  Henry,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  against  his  own 
wishes.  He  was  assassinated  in  1208,  and  Othn  IV. 
succeeded,  who  conceded  the  right  of  investiture  lo  the 
pope,  Innocent  III.,  and  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
but  soon  quarrelled  with  him,  and  was  excommuni¬ 
cated.  Instigated  by  the  pope,  the  nobles  and  states 
elected  Frederic  II.  emperor,  A.  I).  1212,  who  had 
been  well  educated  by  the  pope.  But,  not  proving  suf¬ 
ficiently  obsequious,  he  was  excommunicated  in  his 
turn.  He  went  to  Palestine,  and,  by  his  tolerant  spirit, 
won  upon  the  heart  of  the  sultan,  Camel,  w  ho  opened 
to  him  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  Christians  were 
allowed  to  worship  in  the  city  unmolested.  Frederic 
II.,  on  his  return,  led  a  life  of  elegant  luxury  in  his 
kingdom  of  Apulia,  which  he  filled  with  palaces  and 
gardens.  He  also  occupied  himself  in  poetry,  and  the 
study  of  astronomy  anti  natural  history,  collecting  a 
menagerie  of  strange  animals,  and  writing  a  natural 
history  of  birds.  In  the  north,  his  empire  was  en¬ 
larged  by  the  exploits  and  civilizing  labors  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  subdued  savage  Prussia  —  and 
the  order  of  the  Cross  and  Sword,  who  civilized 
Esthonia. 

The  character  of  this  interesting  prince,  whose 
mother  was  an  Italian,  united  German  strength  and 
steadiness  with  Italian  fire  and  elegance.  He  married, 
for  his  third  wife,  Isabella,  the  beautiful  sister  of 
Henry  III.  of  England.  As  the  bride  entered  Cologne,  i 
crowds  of  the  people  strewed  her  way  with  flowers,  ; 
and,  for  many  days,  the  richest  presents  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  populace.  A  ship,  drawn  by  persons  con¬ 
cealed  within,  which  thus  seemed  to  sail  on  the  land, 
was  a  part  of  the  pageant.  The  marriage  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Worms,  with  great  pomp,  seventy-five  princes 
and  twelve  thousand  knights  being  among  the  wedding 
guests.  A  general  peace  was  proclaimed  at  a  diet 
held  immediately  after,  and  all  were  required  to  refer 
their  wrongs  to  the  proper  tribunals,  instead  of  taking 
justice  into  their  own  hands,  os  heretofore.  This  ordi- 
nance  was  the  first  ever  published  in  the  German 
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language,  the  Latin  having  been  used  up  to  this  time, 
A.  D.  1236. 

During  this  romantic  reign,  Germany  was  overrun 
by  the  Mongols,  as  we  have  noticed  in  our  history  of 
I  artary.  In  consequence  of  his  long  struggles  wiJs 


Frederic  II.  and  Maximilian. 


the  popes,  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Frederic  II.  was 
an  unbroken  series  of  misfortunes.  Germany  was  rent 
by  frightful  disorders  ;  and  the  necessity  for  mutual 
protection  originated  the  celebrated  compact  of 
the  Hanna.  or  “confederacy,”  which  included  the 
towns  of  Hamburg,  Lubcc,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  &c., 
known  as  the  Hans?  towns.  At  one  time,  these  were 
eighty-five  in  number.  In  1630,  the  old  league  was 
broken  up,  and  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  formed 
a  new  one,  as  elsewhere  noticed. 

After  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  son  of  Fred¬ 
eric  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  a  disputed  throne  —  the 
crown  was  offered  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Richard  of  Cornwall ,  brother  of  Henry  III., 
bought  up  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  obtained  the 
election.  Thirty-two  wagons  followed  Richard  into 
Germany,  each  loaded  with  a  hogshead  of  gold.  The 
archbishop  of  Treves,  however,  supported  Alfonse 
of  Castile,  who  offered  each  of  the  electors  twenty 
thousand  marks. 

On  the  death  of  Richard,  the  pope  and  nobles 
sought  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  emperor,  who 
should  be  a  warrior  of  reputation  ;  a  favorite,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  of  the  people,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
zealous  promoter  of  aristocratic  interests,  and  blindly 
devoted  to  the  papal  see.  Such  a  one  they  found  in 
Rndolph  of  Uapsburg ,  who  was  crowned  in  A.  D.  1273. 
After  putting  down  Ottocar,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  he 
cleared  the  country  of  the  robber  nobles,  sixty-six  of 
their  castles  being  demolished  in  Thuringia,  and  twen¬ 
ty-nine  of  the  most  notorious  freebooters  hung  in 
chains  at  Erfurt.  The  German  peasant  still  delights 
to  listen  to  the  many  tales  that  are  told  of  his  prowess 
and  impartial  justice.  The  next  emperor,  Albert  of 
Austria,  son  of  Rodolph,  in  attempting  to  annex  part  of 
Switzerland  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  family, 
excited  an  insurrection  which  ended  in  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Switzerland.  Henry  VII.,  his  successor,  took 
the  patriots  Charlemagne,  Barbarossa,  and  Frederic  II. 
for  his  models  ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  poison,  which 
a  monk  administered  to  him  in  the  sacrament  of  the 


Lord’s  supper,  A.  D.  1313.  His  life  might  have  been 
saved,  but  he  superstitiously  refused  to  allow  the 
consecrated  elements  to  be  ejected  from  his  stomach. 
Louis  the  Bavarian  was  the  last  emperor  who  suffered 
the  sentence  of  excommunication.*  1  lc  had  overcome 
his  rival,  Frederic  of  Austria,  in  a  murderous  battle 
which  swept  away  the  bravest  of  the  Austrian  •nobility ; 
but  lie  afterward  visited  him  in  prison,  and  proposed 
to  divide  with  him  the  imperial  authority.  Their  sig- 
t  natures  changed  places  every  day,  and  for  this  purpose 
each  had  a  seal  engraved  on  which  the  name  of  his 
colleague  was  placed  above  his  own.  Louis  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Italy,  deposed  the  pope,  and  put  Nicholas  V 
into  the  papal  chair.  His  colleague  died  in  1330.  In 
1338,  he  summoned  .a  diet,  and  the  electors  resolved, 
“  that  the  German  emperor  was  the  highest  power  on 
earth,  and  dependent  for  his  election  on  none  hut  tiie 
princes  of  Germany.” 

Charles  II.  disposed  of  his  rival  Gunther  by 
poison  ;  and  after  patient,  manoeuvring,  put  an  end  to 
the  alliance  of  Pope  Urban  with  France,  and  brought 
him  back  to  Rome.  In  1356,  there  were  two  popes, 
one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon  ;  and  in  this  year 
Charles  issued  the  famous  Golden  Bull,  —  so  called 
from  the  knob,  or  bulla,  of  gold  in  which  its  seal  is 
enclosed,  —  containing  thirty  chapters.  It  defines  the 
privileges  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  lays  down  rules  for 
the  election  and  coronation  of  the  emperors,  restrains 
the  cities  from  further  encroachments  upon  the  nobles, 
and  establishes  salutary  regulations  for  the  levying 
and  collection  of  taxes.  Until  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire,  this  bull  was  always  considered  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  Germanic  constitution.  Charles  IV. 
founded  the  first  German  university,  at  Prague,  a 
city  which  he  built,  and  the  capital  of  his  native  king¬ 
dom.  His  example  wassoon  followed  by  the  1  lapsburgs 
and  the  Palatine,  who  founded  universities  in  Vienna  and 
Heidelberg;  others  were  established  by  the  spiritual 
princes —  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co¬ 
logne,  at  Cologne,  Erfurt,  and  Wurtsburg.  The  universi¬ 
ty  at  Prague  soon  had  seven  thousand  students. t  Bands 
of  robbers,  however,  swarmed  throughout  Germany  ; 

*  The  pope’s  bull  ran  in  the  following  unchristian,  not  to 
say  diabolical  strain  :  —  “  May  the  Almighty  God  cast  Louis 
down,  and  give  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  pursu¬ 
ers  !  May  he  fall  into  an  unforeseen  snare  !  Cursed  be  his 
going  out  and  his  coining  in  !  May  the  Lord  smito  him  with 
folly  and  blindness  !  May  Heaven  blnst  him  with  its  light¬ 
ning  !  May  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  burn  against  him  like  fire  in  this  world  and 
the  next !  May  the  wholo  earth  arm  itself  against  him  ! 
May  the  deep  open  and  swallow  him  up  quick  !  May  his 
name  be  clean  forgotten,  and  his  memory  perish  from  among 
men !  May  all  the  elements  oppose  him  !  May  his  house  be 
left  desolate,  and  all  his  children  be  driven  from  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  slain  by  his  enemies  before  their  father's  eyes  !  ” 

t  Each  of  the  universities  founded  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  corporation  of  masters  and  scholars,  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  and  enjoying  peculiar  privileges.  The  whole 
body  of  academics  was  divided  into  “  nations,”  each  of  which 
had  its  own  officers.  The  rector  of  the  university  was  chosen 
by  these  nations  collectively,  the  scholars  enjoying  an  equal 
right  of  voting  with  their  masters.  All  students  were 
allowed  to  wander  from  one  university  to  another,  and  not 
unfrequcntly  they  supported  themselves  on  these  excursions 
by  begging.  The  course  of  instruction  was  divided  into  four 
faculties,  of  which  the  first  three  —  theology,  medicine,  and 
law  —  were  termed  sciences.  Those  who  had  completed  their 
studies  in  either  of  these  sciences,  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor.  The  fourth  faculty  comprehended  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  seven  in  number,  viz.,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
mathematics,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy. 
Proficients  in  these  studies  were  termed  master* 
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nnd  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  encourage  alliances  of 
cities  to  suppress  them.  Wenceslaus,  the  next  emperor, 
acted  like  a  madman.  On  one  occasion,  he  hud  three 
tents  pitched,  one  black,  another  white,  and  another 
red.  Inviting  the  nobles  to  a  banquet,  he  introduced 
them,  one  by  one,  into  the  black  tent:  those  who  sur¬ 
rendered*  what  possessions  he  required,  he  feasted  in 
the  white  tent ;  those  that  refused  his  demands,  were 
beheaded  in  the  red  tent.  He  would  also  set  blood¬ 
hounds  upon  his  guests,  and  his  wife  was  repeatedly 
lacerated  by  these  fierce  animals  us  she  lay  in  bed. 
On  one  occasion,  he  roasted  the  cook  on  a  spit,  who 
had  served  up  an  ill-dressed  capon. 

In  141 1,  (jermuny  had  three  emperors,  and  Chris¬ 
tendom  three  popes.  The  arrogant  and  dishonored 
Sii'ixmund ,  however,  soon  became  sole  emperor ;  and, 
to  settle  the  popedom,  a  council  was  convened  at 
..’oustance,  consisting  of  the  emperor,  all  the  electors, 
i  crowd  of  nobles,  plenipotentiaries  of  foreign  sover- 
■igns,  three  patriarchs,  thirty-three  cardinals,  forty- 
seven  archbishops,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  bishops, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  abbots,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  priests,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  doctors  and 
several  monks.  It  was  this  council  of  Constance  that, 
in  spite  of  the  promise  of  safety,  burnt  at  the  stake  the 
renowned  martyrs  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
A.  I).  1415,  for  heresy.*  They  then  elected  Martin 
V.  pope,  who  soon  succeeded  in  replacing  the  veil  of 
j  thick  darkness,  which  had  been  in  some  measure 
j  withdrawn  from  the  abuses  of  the  church. 

The  death  of  Huss  kindled  the  Hussite  war,  in 
which  the  fierce  leader  Ziska  repeatedly  overthrew, 
with  his  peasants  anil  women,  large  imperial  armies, 
rendering  Bohemia, -for  a  lime,  independent.  He 
|  passed  hither  and  thither  through  the  country,  like 
he  destroying  angel,  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  de¬ 
li  i  idled  monks  and  their  abettors,  demolishing  con¬ 
vents,  burning  churches  and  monasteries,  and  carrying 
lire  and  sword  into  every  town  and  village  that  resisted 
his  progress.  These  justly-exasperated  fanatics  at  last 
obliged  Sigismund  to  guaranty  to  Bohemia,  under 
certain  modifications,  freedom  of  preaching,  “commu¬ 
nion  in  both  kinds,”  poverty  of  the  priests,  and  appro¬ 
priation  of  ecclesiastical  property. 

In  1 4118,  Albert  of  Austria  was  elected  to  succeed 
Sigismund  ,  and  since  then,  nearly  every  emperor  has 
been  Austrian.  He  died  after  two  years;  nnd  the 
incapable  Frederic  III.,  the  last  emperor  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  crown  from  the  pope,  next  reigned  for  fifty- 
three  years,  during  which  “the  imperial  crown  had 
become  a  night-cap,”  —  to  use  the  words  of  a  quaint  old 
author,  —  and  full  scope  was  given  to  the  struggles 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  and  the 
disputes  of  princes,  great  and  small.  Meanwhile  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia  detached  themselves  from  Austria, 
and  elected  independent  kings.  The  next  emperor  — 


•  Hum  taught  that-thc  pope  was  no  greater  than  any  other 
bishop  ;  that  useless  holidays  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  had  no  foundation  in  Scripture ;  that 
continuation  and  extreme  unction  were  not  sacraments ;  that 
auricular  confession  was  a  vain  thing  ;  that  altars,  priestly  vest¬ 
ments,  images,  and  consecrated  vessels  were  useless,  and  that 
prayer  needed  not  be  offered  up  in  churches  merely,  for,  the 
whole  earth  being  the  Lord’s,  any  spot  of  it  might  bo  used  as 
his  temple  ;  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  ought  to 
be  re-civcd  in  both  kinds  by  the  laity  ;  and  thnt  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist  were  not  transubstantiated  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  the  real  body  and 
olood  were  received  after  a  spiritual  and  mysterious  fashion 
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Maximilian  I.  —  was  such  a  hero  in  person,  manners, 
and  exploits,  as  minstrels  love  to  celebrate  in  lays  of 
chivalry  ;  but  he  was  unsteady,  and  often  trifling,  nnd 
the  age  advanced  toward  the  great  epoch  of  the 
reformation  without  his  aid,  or  even  consciousness  of 
its  progress.  In  1516,  he  attempted  to  raise  forces 
ftyr  a  Turkish  war;  but  a  mightier  contest  was  at 
hand.  “  We  must  fight,”  wrote  a  contem|iomrv  au¬ 
thor,  “  not  against  the  Turks,  but  against  the  pope  ;” 
and  at  the  breach  which  Wiclif  and  Huss  had  made  in 
the  walls  of  papacy,  both  cannon  and  glittering  steel 
came  in  play  —  the  rough  artillery  of  Lulher’s  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  polished  sword-thrusts  of  Melanc- 
thon’s  elegant  and  scholarly  pen. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLIV. 

A.  D.  1519  to  1849. 

Freedom  of  Conscience  —  Luther —  Charles  V. 
—  Annals  —  Napoleon  in  Germany —  The 
German  Union ,  or  Republic. 


Charles  V.  in  retirement. 


Even  a  Papist  cardinal  acknowledges  that,  “  a  feu 
years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  heresies,  there  existed  no  strictness  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  no  discipline  with  regnrd  to  morals, 
no  acquisition  of  Christian  knowledge,  no  respect  for 
sacred  things;  in  short,  there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of 
religion  remaining.”  A  Papist  bishop  also  asserts  that 
“  most  of  the  preachers  of  that  day  discoursed  only 
of  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  and  alms  to  the  monks, 
and  made  things  indifferent  the  groundwork  of  piety.” 
The  attempts  of  the  abandoned  Tetz.el  to  sell  indul 
gences  or  pardons  for  the  commission  of  sins  jmst  or 
future  —  in  order  to  raise  money  to  build  St.  Peter’s  at 
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Rome  —  brought  on  the  crisis.  Luther,  the  pious 
monk  and  learned  professor,  was  fitted  by  nature  and 
education  to  rouse  the  whirlwind  of  discussion,  and 
i  guide  the  storm  of  opposition,  which  in  the  end  beat 
down  the  fabric  of  tradition  and  fraud,  wherein  the 
human  mind  had  been  so  long  imprisoned.  In  Octo- 
1  ber,  1517,  he  declared  war  against  the  sale  of  indul- 
;  gences  and  other  abuses  by  affixing  to  the  great  door 
I  of  the  castle  church  of  Wittemberg  a  challenge  to  all 
comers,  to  dispute  with  him  on  ninety-five  different 
propositions.  His  bold  challenge  fell  like  a  spark  upon 
powder.  What  thousands  had  thought  in  secret,  he 
had  dared  openly  to  express ;  what  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  had  suspected,  they  now  felt  to  be  true. 

The  details  of  the  career  of  Luther,  aided  by  the 
gentle  and  candid  Melancthon,  would  lead  us  into  too 
extended  a  field  of  remark  for  our  purpose.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Luther  was  summoned  to  Rome  ;  but  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  desirous  of  humbling  the  pope, 
agreed  with  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony, —  who  was 
proud  of  the  reputation  the  compromised  professor  had 
acquired  for  his  university,  —  that  Luther  must  be 
spared.  The  stout  reformer,  therefore,  met  Caietanus, 
the  general  of  the  Dominicans,  commissioned  for  the 
purpose  by  the  pope,  before  the  diet  convened  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  A.  D.  1519.  The  commissioner,  however,  on 
finding  that  Luther  would  not  retract,  refused  to  discuss 
the  ninety-five  propositions,  and  dismissed  the  assem¬ 
bly  “  in  great  wrath.”  The  pope  then  excommuni¬ 
cated  Luther,  who  burned  his  bull  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  publicly,  before  all  the  professors  and  students  of 
Wittemberg. 


Luthi'r. 


In  1521,  Luther  was  summoned  before  a  diet  of 
»he  empire,  at  Worms,  by  Charles  V.,  who  supposed 
fhat  a  discussion  would  put  down  the  heresy  at  once. 
The  adherents  of  reform  and  their  opponents  soon  mar¬ 
shalled  all  Germany,  and  indeed  most  of  Europe,  on 
opposite  sides.  The  reformers  were  called  Protestants, 
because  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  reversal,  at  a  subsequent  diet,  of  a 
|  decree  passed  by  a  former  diet,  “that  every  secular 
prince  should  manage  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
|  own  dominions.” 

iL_  .  — 
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The  Protestant  Reformation  led  to  wars  which  lasted 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  The  coalition  of,princes, 
called  the  Smalkaldic  League ,  who  embraced  Lu¬ 
ther’s  views,  compelled  Charles  V.,  in  1532,  and  again 
in  1552,  to  grant  the  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience 
and  equal  civil  rights  with  the  Catholics.  Rut  in  1018, 
the  two  parties  again  flew  to  arms,  and  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  commenced.*  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  the  impe¬ 
rial  generals,  reduced  most  of  the  Protestant  territories 
to  submission  ;  but  the  cause  was  saved  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden. 
The  house  of  Austria,  which  then  occupied  the  impe-  j 
rial  throne,  was  effectually  crippled  by  his  successes, 
and  in  A.  D.  1648,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  secured 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  reli¬ 
gions  throughout  Germany  —  except  in  the  Austrian 
dominions. 

Charles  V .,  —  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  history, 
—  king  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  lord  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  and  of  Milan,  was  grandson  of  Maximilian, 
and  became,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  A.  D.  1519, 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  empire,  over  the  chi- 
valric  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  Protestant  Duke 
Frederic  of  Saxony.  He  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
when  he  assumed  the  imperial  mantle,  after  signing  an 
instrument  which  secured  all  their  rights  to  the  princes 
of  the  empire.  Two  years  after  his  election,  he  was 
crowned  with  great  pomp,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
exchanged  a  wild  and  dissolute  life  for  one  of  great 
regularity.  He  was  tne  greatest  and  most  nowertu 
sovereign  of  his  age ;  and  reigned  forty  years,  during 
most  of  which  he  was  at  war  with  his  distinguished 
rival,  Francis  I.  He  also  strenuously  opposed  Protes¬ 
tantism.  In  1556,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Spanish  America,  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  to  Philip  II.,  and  that  of  Germany  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  artel,  retiring  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  in 
Spain,  devoted  himself  to  the  simplicity  and  privacy 
of  monastic  life,  till  his  death,  in  A.  D.  1558. 


*  The  political  condition  of  Europe,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  is  seen  in  the  following  sketch  by  Schiller :  “  The 
Romanist  party  was  infinitely  the  more  numerous,  and 
more  favored  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire :  still  the 
Protestants  possessed  a  tract  of  rich  territory,  warlike- 
princes  and  nobles,  numerous  armies,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea,  flourishing  towns,  and  many  adherents  in  the  Ro¬ 
manist  states.  If  the  Romanists  had  Spain  and  Italy  on 
their  side,  Venice,  Holland,  and  England  were  ready  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  Protestants  with  their  treasures,  and  the  northern 
states  and  Turkey  to  aid  them  with  their  troops.  Three  of 
their  princes  were  electors  of  the  empire.  Every  thing  might 
have  bcou  done  if  private  interests  had  not  been  consulted 
rather  than  the  public  good.  France  had  lost  with  her  illus¬ 
trious  Ilcnrv  all  her  might  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Ilolluud 
was  flourishing,  but  required  all  her  forces  tor  the  defence  of 
her  newly  acquired  freedom.  England,  although  aggran¬ 
dized  by  the  acquisition  of  Scotland,  was  deprived  o)  that 
influence  in  Protestant  Europe  which  had  been  obtained  lor 
her  by  the  mastermind  of  Elizabeth.  The  weak  James  1. 
suffered  his  daughter  and  her  husband  Frederic  to  be 
ruined  without  attempting  to  save  them.  Spain  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  effects  of  that  mistaken  policy  which  had  led 
her”to  neglect  agriculture  at  home,  for  tho  sake  of  drawing 
gold  from  her  newly-acquired  possessions  in  America.  The 
pope  lived  in  constant  fear  of  his  tcrriblo  neighbors  the  vice¬ 
roys  of  Milan  and  Naples.  As  head  of  tho  church,  he  wished 
success  to  the  Romanists  ;  but  as  a  temporal  prince,  he  was 
glad  that  the  Protestants  kept  the  emperor  employed  at  home. 
The  republic  of  Venice  had  two  dangerous  neighbors  in  Aus¬ 
trian  Tyrol  and  Spanish  Milan.  Savoy  lay  between  these 
countries  and  France.  In  the  north,  two  powerful  monarch* 
had  made  themselves  respected  —  Christian  IV.  in  Denmark, 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Sweden.” 


I'triiiinnil  //.,  the  emperor  of  Germany  through 
most  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  died  in  1637 ;  and  few 
sovereigns  have  left  behind  them  a  name  more  odious. 
Under  tiic  cloak  of  religious  zeal,  he  sent  fire  and 
sword  through  his  native  land.  Heretics  were  exter¬ 
minated,  not  because  their  doctrines  were  damnable, 
but  l>c cause  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  their 
sovereign  were,  in  his  eyes,  guilty  of  rebellion.  More 
than  ten  millions  of  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to 
ibis  unjust  and  cruel  policy.  The  Jesuits  had  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  the  infernal  maxim  that  a  land  had 
'■oiler  lie  waste  than  harbor  heretics  and  rebels.  On 
:h  s  principle  he  acted  through  a  long  life,  and  reduced 
the  fair  plains  and  fields  of  Germany  to  the  condition 
of  a  howling  wilderness,  through  which  dissolute  sol¬ 
diers,  and  half-starved,  miserable  peasants,  in  whose 
breasts  famine  and  suffering  had  extinguished  the  feel- 
.igx  of  humanity,  wandered  like  fiends,  ready  to 
devour  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  year  in  which  the 
emperor  died,  a  frightful  famine  was  added  to  the  other 
horrors  of  war.  Men  disinterred  and  devoured  human 
.  orpscs,  and  even  hunted  down  human  beings  to  feed 
on  their  flesh.  A  pestilence  was  the  consequence,  which 
swept  away  thousands  upon  thousands.  Hundreds 
destroyed  themselves,  being  unable  to  endure  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  The  license  consequent  on  this  misery 
utterly  destroyed  the  morality  which  was  once  the 
pride  and  boast  of  Germany. 


During  the  next  century,  the  influence  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  greatly  modified  the  German  character,  an 
integral  part  of  which  had  hitherto  been  hatred  of  the 
French.  In  the  year  1700,  Charles  II.,  king  of 
Spain,  died,  and  all  Europe  divided  itself  into  hostile 
parties  on  the  side  of  France  or  Germany,  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  rival  claimants  were 
a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  son  of  Leopold  1., 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  Streams  of  blood  were 
shed,  millions  of  treasure  squandered,  and  the  war 
ended  in  1715,  —  the  year  of  the  death  of  Anne, 
queen  of  England,  and  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France, — 
with  no  result  beyond  that  of  placing  the  contending 
parlies  in  nearly  the  same  political  position  they  hail 
occupied  before  it  began. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Turks 
invaded  the  German  empire  ;  but  Eugene  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace,  after  the  loss  of  their  grand 
vizier,  and  the  flower  of  their  army,  in  the  bloody 
engagements  of  I’eterwardein  and  Belgrade.  The  lat¬ 
ter  of  these  places,  together  with  a  part  of  Wallachia 
and  Servia,  were  ceded  to  Austria,  but  this  portion 
was  restored  in  1739.  As  a  protection  against  future 
invasions,  military  colonies  were  placed  by  Eugene 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Turkish  frontier. 

Charles  VI.  attempted  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa ,  by  what  is  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction;  that  is,  a  guaranty  of  the 


Maria  Tlirr«'«a  and  the  Hungarian  Nobles. 


imperial  crown  to  her,  not  only  by  the  imperial 
diet,  but  by  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  most 
of  whom  acquiesced.  The  accession  of  Maria  The¬ 
resa  was  opposed,  however,  by  a  formidable  league, 
consisting  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Prussia  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  were  afterward  joined  by 
Saxony,  Spain,  and  Polund.  The  empress  was  obliged 
to  yield  up  Silesia  to  the  Prussians,  and  a  French 
army  overran  a  great  part  of  Bohemia.  Austria  had 
taken  from  Hungary  the  right  to  elect  her  kings,  and 
the  Hungarian  nobles  were  rather  ill  disposed  ;  but  when 
the  beautiful  Maria  Theresa  entered  their  diet,  with  her 
infant  son  upon  her  arm,  and  called  on  them,  by  their 
a i hs  of  knighthood  to  succor  a  persecuted  woman, 
T.i-y  rose  with  one  accord,  drew  their  swords,  and  dc- 
•Itred  themselves  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  her 


defence.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  thev 
mustered  a  formidable  army,  consisting  of  Paodours, 
Croatians,  and  other  wild  hordes,  whose  very  names 
were  unknown  in  civilized  Europe.  Within  n  week, 
the  whole  of  Upper  Austria  was  cleared  ;  and  the  vic¬ 
torious  barbarians,  marching  into  Bavaria,  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  Munich  on  the  day  that  the  rival 
emperor  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Frankfort. 

A  general  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  conferring  the  imperial  dignity  on  Maria  There¬ 
sa’s  husband,  Francis  of  Ijorraine,  and  confirming  to  i 
the  queen  her  hereditary  dominions,  and  Silesia  to 
Prussia.  The  Seven  Years’  Warcommenced  in  1756, 
and  was  ended  in  1763.  It  involved  all  Europe  in  1 
misery,  but  left  all  parties  in  precisely  the  same  polit  ) 
ical  condition  as  it  found  them. 
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i  f  manners  of  the  imperial  and  German  courts  in 
**  early  half  of  the  eightenth  centurv  were  luxurious 
...  i  disgraceful.  The  money  wrung  from  an  abused 
uul  poverty-stricken  people  was  spent  bv  their 
•ppressors  in  the  most  tasteless  extravagance.  The 
rnperial  court  was  conducted  according  to  the  strictest 
l>a!:.eru  of  Spanish  etiquette.  Forty  thousand  persons 
■  ere  in  some  form  or  other  attached  to  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  its  unlimited  expenditure  furnished  certain 
people  with  the  means  of  revelry,  whilst  the  profligacy 
of  courtiers,  hangers-on,  and  lackeys,  imparted  its 
tone  to  society  in  all  ranks.  Eating,  drinking,  and 
licentiousness  were  considered  the  main  and  only 
business  of  life.  “  Half  Vienna  was  fed  from  the  court 
kitchen  and  the  court  cellar.”  Solemn  feasts,  proces¬ 
sions.  and  fireworks,  entertained  foreign  visitors.  The 
bread  for  the  parrots  of  the  empress  was  steeped  in  To¬ 
kay  wine,  of  which  two  hogsheads  were  expended  daily. 
Twelve  gallons  of  the  finest  wine  were  also  allowed 
daily  for  her  possets,  and  twelve  barrels  for  her  baths. 
The  court  of  Saxony  was  equally  profligate,  and  much 
less  dignified.  Augustus  the  Strong  died  in  1733, 
leaving  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  children.  His 
reigu  was  one  long  scene  of  coarse  debauchery,  and 
the  most  wanton  expenditure,  and  tasteless  profusion. 
Once,  at  a  feast  in  honor  of  a  favorite  mistress,  Nep¬ 
tune  appeared  on  the  Elbe,  attended  by  frigates,  Vene¬ 
tian  gondolas,  and  gunboats,  the  crews  of  which  were 
dressed  in  satin  jackets  and  silk  stockings.  Turkish 
janizaries.  Moors,  and  Swiss  halberdiers  guarded  the 
banks ;  and  a  blazing  pile  of  wood  threw  its  light  on 
an  allegorical  picture,  which  covered  six  thousand 
yards  of  canvas.  A  Gypsy  party  at  Muhlburg  cost 
three  millions  of  dollars !  The  private  treasury,  or 
green  vault,  was  crowded  with  precious  stones  and  gold, 
wrought  into  grotesque  figures,  columns  of  ostrich’s 
eggs,  musical  clocks,  and  hundreds  of  other  toys,  col¬ 
lected  at  a  vast  expense.  Carpets  of  feathers  covered 
the  floors  of  the  Japan  palace  ;  and  one  room  was 
entirely  filled  with  ostrich  and  heron  plumes,  which 
were  used  at  the  court  festivals.  The  only  por¬ 
tion  of  this  gigantic  toy-shop  that  reflected  any  credit 
on  its  founder  was  the  gallery  of  pictures.  The  eccle¬ 
siastical  princes  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  profligate 
and  debauched  as  the  worst  of  the  laity.  A  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  decency  was  sometimes  manifested  even  by 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  church.  The  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cologne,  during  his  sojourn  at  Versailles, 
gave  notice  that  be  intended  to  preach  in  the  court 
chapel  on  the  1st  of  April :  a  large  congregation  being 
assembled,  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
bowed  gravely  to  the  audience ;  then  shouting,  u  April 
fools  all !  ”  he  ran  down  the  stairs  amidst  the  laughter  of 
'he  court,  and  the  clang  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle- 
Jrums.  This  was  at  the  very  epoch  when  the  same 
-hurch  was  carrying  on  a  most  inhuman  persecution 
i gainst  some  twenty  thousand  simple  and  virtuous 
peasants  of  the  mountains  of  Salzburg,  not  even 
accused  of  heresy,  but  only  desirous  to  practise 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  avoid  the  profanations  of 
1  corrupt  priesthood  !  They  were  tortured,  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  finally  banished,  perfectly  destitute  of 
every  thing,  hurried  off  by  force  to  the  wilds  of  the 
north,  without  even  being  permitted  to  take  a  change 
of  clothing.  More  than  a  thousand  parents  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  helpless  children.  The  only  answer 
to  every  remonstrance,  or  cry’  of  despair,  was,  “  It 
is  the  emperor’s  wilL” 


Francis  I.  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Joseph  II.,  who  exercised  little  authority  until  the 
death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  17 Ml.  Among  the  most 
important  events  of  his  reign,  may  be  reckoned  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  war  of  the  Bavarian 
suecess.on.  He  also  lost  thirty-three  thousand  men  in 
a  Turkish  war.  He  was  an  upright  and  excellent 
prince,  ardently  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
He  suppressed  many  hundred  monasteries,  and  all  tht 
mendicant  orders,  and  introduced  manv  reforms  ;  vet 
these  were  opposed,  not  only  by  those  interested  it 
keeping  up  abuses,  but  even  by  the  ignorance  and 
wilfulness  of  those  for  whose  sole  benefit  thev  were 
designed  ;  and  the  good  emperor  died  broken-hearted 
A.  D.  1730.  Leopold  II.  then  ascended  the  throne, 
and  died  in  1792. 

Alarmed  at  the  French  revolution,  Leopold  II.  allien 
himself  with  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  in 
1791,  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  royalty  in  France.  This  alliance  gave 
occasion  to  many  of  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  caused  a  powerful  reaction  upon  Germany,  iu 
1S01,  the  Rhine  was  made  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Germany ;  thus  depriving  the  latter  of  a  large 
strip  of  territory.  On  the  erection  of  the  Austrian  pos¬ 
sessions  into  an  empire,  in  1804,  the  ancient  Germanic 
empire  began  to  totter  to  its  fall ;  and  it  was  virtually 
dissolved,  in  1S06,  at  the  formation,  by  Napoleon,  ot 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  By  this  movement, 
sixteen  German  princes  renounced  their  connection 
with  the  empire,  and  allied  themselves  to  France, 
choosing  Napoleon  for  their  head.  Soon  afterward, 
—  A.  D.  1806,  —  the  dissolution  was  finally  consum¬ 
mated  by  the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  who  resigned  the 
German  imperial  crown,  and,  isolating  his  dominions 
from  the  rest  of  Germany,  took  the  title  of  Francis  I., 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  Germanic  empire 
was  not  revived  ;  but  in  place  of  it,  a  confederation  of 


German  Emperors. 

Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 


800.  Charlemagne. 

814.  Louis  L  the  Debon- 
naire. 

843.  Louis  II.  the  German. 
876.  Charles  the  Fat. 

888.  Amulph. 

809.  Louis  ILL  the  Child. 
911.  Conrad  of  Franconia. 
917.  Henry  L  of  Saxony, 
the  Fowler. 

936.  Otho  L. 

973.  Otho  II.  the  Red. 

1983.  Otho  IIL  the  Prodigy. 
1002.  Henry  H.  the  Saint. 
1024.  Conrad  II. 

1039.  Henry  HI. 

1056.  Henry  IV. 

1106.  Henry  V. 

1125.  Lothaire. 

1137.  Conrad  HI. 

1152.  Frederic  L,  Barbarossa. 
1190.  Henry  VI. 

1198.  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen. 
1208.  Otho  IV.  of  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

1212.  Frederic  H. 

1250.  Conrad  IV.,  William  of 
Holland,  Richard  of 
ComwalL  Interreg¬ 
num. 

1273.  Adolph  I.  of  Haps- 
burg. 


Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

1291.  Rodolphus  of  Nassau. 
1293.  Albert  of  Austria. 
1303.  Henry  VH.  of  Luxem¬ 
burg. 

1313.  Louis  TV.  of  Bavaria, 
jointly  with  Freder¬ 
ic  Hi.  of  Austria, 
the  Fair. 

1330.  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

1347.  Charles  TV. 

1378.  Wenccslaus,  (Wenzel.) 
0000.  Rupert. 

1411.  Sigismund. 

1438.  Albert  H. 

1440.  Frederic  III.  of  Styria. 
1493.  Maximilian  L 
1519.  Charles  V. 

1556.  Ferdinand  I. 

1564.  Maximilian  II 
1575.  Rodolph  H. 

1612.  Matthias. 

1619.  Ferdinand  H. 

1637.  Ferdinand  HI. 

1657.  Leopold  I.  the  Thick- 
lipped. 

1705.  Joseph  I. 

.  Charles  VI. 

1740.  Charles  VIL 
1745.  Francis  I. 

1765.  Joseph  IL 

1790.  Leopold  LL 

1792.  Francis  II.  till  1806. 
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the  independent  German  states  was  formed,  which 
held  a  diet  at  Frankfort  periodically,  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  interest.  One  third  of  the  Austrian 
empire  was  represented  in  it,  and,  as  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber,  her  representative  presided  in  the  diet.  But 
immediately  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
agitations  took  place  all  over  Germany,  and  most  of 
the  princes  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  representative  branches  in  the 
government,  >.Vc.  Several  sovereigns  were  obliged  to 
tly  from  their  capitals,  and  the  whole  system  of  mon¬ 
archy  seemed  tottering  to  its  fall.  A  project  was  set 
on  foot  for  uniting  Germany  in  a  grand  confederation, 
and  a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Frankfort,  in  May, 
1818,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  mem¬ 
bers,  chosen  by  general  suffrage,  from  various  German 
states. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  archduke  John  of  Austria 
was  elected  as  a  provisional  chief  of  the  new  empire, 


under  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant.  He  was  installed 
July  12,  and  named  a  portion  of  his  ministers.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  was  torn  with  fac¬ 
tions,  and  the  revolutionists  seemed  unable  to  unite 
upon  moderate  measures.  About  the  same  period,  the 
great  mass  of  the  French  people  had  become  alarmed 
at  the  extravagances  of  the  radicals,  and  a  general 
turn  of  affairs  against  the  revolutionists  became  visible 
over  Europe.  This  tendency  was  favored  by  Russia, 
which  now  threw  its  weight  in  favor  of  legitimacy. 
Austria  put  down  the  outbreaks  in  Italy  with  a  ruth¬ 
less  hand,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Russia,  crushed  the  for 
midablc  insurrection  of  Hungary.  The  new  German 
parliament  vanished ;  the.  kings  and  princes  who  had 
granted  liberal  charters  in  the  moment  of  panic,  re 
voked  them  soon  after,  and  all  Germany  rapidly 
resumed  its  wonted  aspect  of  despotism.  The  diet 
of  Frankfort,  with  some  modifications,  was  restored 
about  1852. 


Cntpirt  iif  Slostria. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLV. 

A.  D.  800  to  1849. 

Geographical  Description — Divisions — Origin 
and  early  Annals  —  Persecution  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  —  Rodolph  II.  —  Revolts  and  Turk¬ 
ish  H  rars  —  Maria  Theresa  —  Joseph  II. 
and  his  Successors  —  Metternich  —  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848. 

This  extensive  and  populous  empire  embraces  not 
only  Austria  proper,  which  forms  part  of  the  Germanic 
confederation,  but  other  territories,  the  people  of  whom 
are  of  various  races.  Including  its  several  dominions,  it 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Prussia, 
and  Poland  ;  on  the  east  by  Russia  and  the  principality 
of  Moldavia  ;  on  the  south  by  Wallachia,  Servia,  the 
Ottoman  empire,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Po  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Sardinia,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  42°  to  51°  north  latitude,  and  from  8°  to 
2G’  east  longitude,  having  an  area  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  square  miles,  with  thirty-five  million 
inhabitants. 

Austria  is  traversed  in  different  directions  by  numer¬ 
ous  chains  of  the  great  Alpine  and  Carpathian  systems 
of  mountains.  The  mountainous  chains  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube  belong  to  the  former.  The  RhaUian 
Alps  traverse  the  Tyrol.  The  Noric  Alps  extend 
across  Salzburg  and  Styria  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Vienna.  The  Carnic  Alps  extend  from  the  sources 
of  the  Brenta  to  Villach,  separating  Tyrol  and  Carinthia 
from  the  Venetian  provinces.  A  continuation  of  this 
chain  extends  to  the  south-east,  under  the  name  of  the 
Julian  Alps. 

The  principal  chain  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
surrounds  the  plains  of  Hungary  like  a  semicircle, 
separating  Hungary  and  Transylvania  from  Moldavia 
and  Galicia,  nnd  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  from 
those  of  the  Black  Scu  ;  they  terminate  at  Orsova,  on 
the  Danube.  None  of  their  summits  exceeds  the 
'■<  ight  of  ten  thousand  feet. 

Austria  abounds  in  navigable  rivers,  which  find  their 


way  to  the  four  great  seas  of  Europe.  The  Danube 
traverses  the  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
and  part  of  Hungary  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  then, 
turning  to  the  south,  reaches  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  latter  kingdom,  and,  flowing  easterly,  separates  it 
from  Servia,  and  enters  the  Ottoman  empire  at  Orsova. 
Its  principal  tributaries  in  Austria  are  the  Morava,  or 
Marsch,  and  the  Theiss  from  the  north  ;  and  the  Inn, 
the  Drave,  and  the  Save,  on  the  south.  The  Elbe 
traverses  Bohemia,  and  passes  into  Prussia  ;  the  Mol- 
dau,  which  flows  into  it  below  Prague,  is  its  principal 
tributary.  The  Oder  rises  in  the  Sudctic  Mountains, 
and  passes  north  into  Prussia.  The  Vistula,  which 
rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  enters  Poland ;  nnd 
the  Dniester  has  its  source  in  the  same  mountains,  but 
takes  a  contrary  direction,  nnd  enters  Russia. 

The  principal  lakes  arc  the  Plattern,  forty-five  miles 
long  and  from  six  to  ten  wide,  nnd  the  Neusiedle, 
twenty  miles  long  by  sjx  broad,  in  Hungary  ;  und  the 
intermitting  Lake  Zirknitz,  in  Carniola.  The  lust  is 
situated  amidst  lofty  mountains,  and  is  left  dry  for 
several  months  by  the  loss  of  its  waters  in  some  sub¬ 
terranean  passages.  During  that  period,  its  bed  is 
cultivated ;  but,  after  about  four  months,  the  waters 
rush  in,  and  again  fill  the  basin  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  climate  is  various.  In  the  elevated  regions  of 
the  Tyrol,  Styria,  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  &c.,  the 
air  is  cold,  but  pure  and  elastic.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  excessive  heat  is  experienced.  In  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Galicia,  the  climate  is,  for  the 
most  part,  mild ;  but,  in  some  of  the  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Bohemia,  the  cold  is  severe. 

In  the  archduchy  of  Austria  there  is  much  fertile  land. 
The  soil  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  is  generally  good, 
and  the  pastures  arc  excellent.  The  Austrian  prov¬ 
inces  are  rich  in  mineral  productions.  Iron  ore,  tin. 
nnd  copper  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Bohemia 
Austria,  Styria,  nnd  Cnrinthin.  Rock  salt  is  plentiful, 
and  the  salt  mines  of  Galicia  are  the  most  important  in 
Europe.  This  valuable  mineral  is  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  from  Moldavia  to  Suabia. 
There  are  no  less  than  six  hundred  mineral  sorings  in 
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DIVISIONS. 


the  empire,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  are  in 
Bohemia. 

Geographers  often  describe  Austria  as  divided  into 
four  great  sections  —  the  German  provinces ;  the 
Polish  provinces,  or  that  part  of  Poland  which  has 
been  annexed  to  the  empire  ;  the  Hungarian  districts  ; 
and  the  Italian  provinces.  The  political  divisions  of 
the  empire  form  fifteen  governments,  dillerently  de¬ 
nominated  and  regulated,  and  variously  subdivided 
into  circles,  provinces,  counties,  Ac  The  following 
table  contains  a  view  of  these  various  divisions  : — 
Germans. 

I'rmmcu.  Pop.  in  18.16.  Chief  Towns.  Pop.  in  1838. 

Lower  Austria, .  1,341,039 . Vienna, . 326,350 

L  ppcr  Austria, .  850,321 . Linz .  23,310 

l>'r°l .  831,298 . Innspruck, .  10,730 

^tyria, .  940,951 . Gratz,  .  39,770 

Sc  LA  VON  IANS. 

Carinthia,  5  . Klagenfurt, .  12,000 

Carniola,  1,209,951....  (  Laybach, .  13,000 

Illyrian  Coast,  )  - }  Trieste .  44,530 

Bohemia, . 

Moravia  and  l 

Silesia,  )  . 

Galicia, . 

Dalmatia, . 

Transylvania,  (Mag¬ 
yars.) .  1,963,435 . Clausenberg,  .  14,500 

Hungary,  with  the  )  . Ofen,  (Buda,)  ) _  40,600 

military  frontier,  )  12,505,631 . Pesth,  (  ....  64,000 

Italians. 

Lombardy, .  2,528,854 . Milan,  . 150,900 

Venice .  2,100,500 . Venice .  97,150 

35,670,996 

Austria,  or  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  made  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Noricum.*  It  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  empire,  to  which 
the  other  portions  have  been  successively  attached  by 
conquest  or  negotiation. 

The  Tyrol,  traversed  by  the  Alpine  chain,  resem¬ 
bles  Switzerland,  surpassing  that  country  in  its  moun¬ 
tainous  character.  In  early  times  it  formed  part  of 
die  ancient  Rhaetium,  and  was  subdued  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Styria  is  entitled  a  duchy.  It  was  conquered  by 
Tiberius,  the  eastern  part  being  incorporated  with 
Pannonia,  and  the  western  with  Noricum.  It  was 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  and  annexed  to  Austria 
in  the  twelfth  century,  with  which  it  has  since  been 
united. 

Carinthia  is  also  a  duchy,  and  has  been  an  append¬ 
age  of  the  Austrian  crown  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
lury.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Noricum. 

Carniola  is  a  duchy,  and  has  belonged  to  Austria 
for  four  centuries.  It  was  part  of  the  ancient 
lllyricum. 

The  Illyrian  Coast,  with  the  two  preceding  prov¬ 
inces,  forms  what  is  called  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria. 
This  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Laybach  and 
Trieste. 

Bohemia  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  tribe 
called  Boii.  After  various  revolutions,  it  became 
subject  to  Austria,  in  1526. 

Moravia,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  and 
Marcomanni,  became  a  kingdom  in  the  ninth  century, 
extending  over  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  part  of  Hungary. 
It  was  annexed  to  Austria,  with  Bohemia,  in  1526. 

Silesia,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Quadi,  was  ren¬ 
dered  subject  to  Poland  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was 


•  Noricum  consisted  of  the  modem  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Salzburg,  and  a  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
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conquered  by  the  king  of  Bohemia  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  1745,  it  was  divided,  by  the  treaty  of 
Dresden,  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  It  is  now 
united  with  Moravia,  the  two  forming  one  province. 

Galicia  once  formed  part  of  Hungary.  In  1374,  it 
became  part  of  Poland.  In  1773,  it  was  annexed  to 
Austria  under  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia  and 
Lodomeria. 

Dalmatia  was  anciently  a  part  of  Illyria.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  Hungary  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  for 
a  long  period,  it  became  the  seat  of  war  between  the 
Austrians  and  Turks.  In  1797,  it  was  annexed  to 
Austria. 

Transylvania  was  long  connected  with  Hungary, 
but,  in  1699,  was  annexed  to  Austria. 

Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  Venice,  are  noticed  as 
distinct  countries. 

Austria  takes  its  name  from  the  words  oost  ryck, 
“  east  country  ;  ”  and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
the  region  of  that  name  was  the  frontier  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire  against  the  barbarians.  It  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  from  Passau  to  Presburg.  In 
928,  Henry  the  Fowler  invested  Leopold  with  it; 
Otho  I.  erected  it  into  a  marquisate  ;  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  made  it  a  duchy  ;  the  family  of  its  dukes  becom¬ 
ing  extinct,  a  party  invited  Othocar  II.,  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  to  take  possession  of  it;  but  Rodolph  I.,  the 
emperor,  refused  him  the  investiture  of  the  duchy,  and, 
killing  him  in  battle,  appropriated  it  to  his  own  family, 
whose  possessions  already  included  the  Tyrol,  and 
other  parts  of  Switzerland.  In  1283,  Styria  and  Car¬ 
niola  were  annexed,  and  Vienna  became  the  res¬ 
idence  of  the  ducal  court.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Swiss  revolted,  as  related  elsewhere.  In  1438, 
Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  succeeded  to  the  crowns 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1477,  Austria  wras 
erected  into  an  archduchy,  by  the  emperor  Frederic, 
for  his  son  Maximilian,  with  many  and  great  privileges 
over  the  rest  of  the  states  of  the  empire.  This  prince, 
by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  added  the 
Netherlands  to  the  family  inheritance.  His  son  Philip, 
by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  in 
1496,  also  brought  his  wife’s  Spanish  possessions  to  the 
house  of  Austria  ;  and  Charles,  afterward  the  emperoi 
Charles  V.,  inherited  them  all.  On  his  death,  in  1556, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  passed  to  Ferdinand, 
his  second  son.  These  dominions,  after  being  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  final  cession  of  Silesia  to  Prussia,  in  1763, 
were  increased,  ten  years  subsequently,  by  the  seizure 
of  Galicia  from  Poland.  Milan  and  Mantua  had  been 
ceded  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  but  she 
gave  up  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands  in  1797, 
receiving  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  territory 
instead.  Austria  became  an  empire  in  1806.  In  1805, 
she  lost  all  her  Italian  provinces,  and  a  great  part  of 
her  German  possessions,  and  more  of  them  still,  in 
1809  ;  but  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  restored  the  em¬ 
pire  with  its  present  boundaries,  as  given  above,  leaving 
Austria  more  powerful,  in  respect  to  territory,  than  ever. 

The  history  of  Austria  is  so  much  identified  with 
that  of  the  German  empire,  that  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  detail  all  its  early  events.  Many  of  them  we 
have  given,  also,  in  separate  histories  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  composing  the  Austrian  empire.  In  the  annals 
of  her  sovereigns,  the  singular  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Rodolph  II.  arrests  attention.  He  succeeded 
his  father  Maximilian  II.  in  1576,  and  was  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  temper,  a  friend  of  science  and  the  arts.  But, 


4,128,661 . Prague . 102,918 

2,443,052' ■’ *  ^  Sruun .  ?6,700 

... .  (  Iroppau, .  12,5o0 

4,642,827 . Lemberg .  54,960 

381,476 . Zara .  6,461 
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I  unfortunately,  he  was  weak-minded,  irresolute,  nnd 
end  rely  under  the  influence  of  Spain,  of  Rome, 

i  nnd  of  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
i  cated.  They  knew  how  to  plunge  him  into  the  busy 
;l  idleness  of  erudition,  that  they  might  manage  his  af- 
|  fairs  after  their  own  fashion.  Protestant  preachers 
were  banished  from  Austria,  and  the  Protestant  wor¬ 
ship  forbidden  in  all  the  royal  cities,  particularly  Vi- 
,  enna. 

When  Hungary,  aided  by  the  Turks,  drove  the  Aus¬ 
trians  from  her  territory,  and  Sultan  Achmet  named 
Sigismund  her  king,  (A.  I).  1605,)  Rodolph  fell  into 
such  a  melancholy  state,  that  he  no  longer  showed 
himself  to  his  people;  indeed,  lie  Itecanio  indifferent 
I  to  public  affairs,  and  began  to  manifest  signs  of  mental 
j  alienation.  The  religions  of  Germany  were  arrayed 

I I  against  each  other  in  the  Catholic  League  and  the  Evan- 
gelical  Union —  but  he  took  no  part,  i  I  is  kingdom  was 
distracted  by  disorders,  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 

;  but  this  emperor,  who  had  now  acquired  the  hatred  of 
his  people  through  his  disgust  for  business,  occupied 
himself  in  chemical  amusements,  distilling  essences, 

I  &c.,or  in  cutting  gems,  building  edifices,  and  observing 
1  the  stars.  In  151)7,  he  had  taken  into  his  service  the 

I  famous  Tycho  Brahe,  the  Danish  astronomer,  who, 
being  also  a  superstitious  astrologer,  predicted  to  the 

!  king  that  he  would  die  by  the  hand  of  some  near  rela- 
i]  tion.  Rodolph  II.,  therefore,  feared  to  marry;  and 
although  he  had  sent  his  agents  into  almost  every  court 
in  Europe,  to  canvass  the  qualifications  of  every  mar- 
riagable  princess,  and  transmit  him  portraits  of  the 
most  beautiful,  with  notices  of  their  character  nnd  tem- 
|  per,  he  died  a  bachelor. 

After  the  silly  prediction  noticed  above,  the  credu¬ 
lous  Rodolph  II.,  agitated  by  perpetual  terrors,  seques¬ 
tered  himself  entirely  from  the  world.  Shut  up  in  his 
palace,  he  became  inaccessible  to  his  courtiers;  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors,  and  even  his  ministers,  could  not 
procure  an  interview.  He  dared  no  longer  to  frequent 
his  chapel ;  and  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  horses,  he  caused  a  covered 
gallery  to  be  constructed,  which  led  from  the  castle  to 
the  stables.  It  was  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  through 
which  the  rays  entered  obliquely,  that  he  might  prom¬ 
enade  it  without  danger  of  being  shot.  Next  to  his 
horses,  he  loved  his  mistresses  ;  but  rarely  was  one 
found  who  could  attach  him  for  more  than  a  week. 
Beside  his  stables  and  seraglio,  he  had  a  menagerie 
of  rare  animals.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  motionless 
for  whole  hours,  watching  a  clock-maker  or  painter  at 
his  work ;  and  woe  to  the  person  who  disturbed  him 
in  these  moments  of  enjoyment'  The  first  piece  of 
furniture  that  came  to  hand  flew  at  the  head  of  the 
rash  intruder.  Courtiers  and  favorites,  meanwhile, 
having  every  thing  in  their  own  hands,  emptied  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  state,  and  paralyzed  every  great  enterprise. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  embroiled  the  house  of 
Austria  with  several  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
summary'  methods  taken  by  the  sovereigns  to  suppress 
Protestantism  in  the  Austrian  empire,  indicated  a  cold¬ 
blooded,  ruthless  despotism,  which  made  the  Aus¬ 
trian  name  almost  a  synonyme  for  tyranny.  In  168-1, 
a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  discovered  in  Hunga¬ 
ry.  Leopold  /.,  now  emperor,  put  the  leaders  to  death ; 
and  before  men’s  minds  were  well  recovered  from  the 
surprise  and  terror  into  which  this  act  of  despotic  se- 

I I  verity  had  throwm  them,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Lu- 
I ;  themn  ministers  were  summoned  to  Presburg,  to  be 


tried  on  a  similar  charge,  nnd  sold  ns  galley-slaves  to 
the  Neapolitans — although  no  evidence  of  their  guilt 
had  been  brought  forward  ! 

The  people,  thus  deprived  of  their  pastors,  and  per¬ 
secuted  beyond  endurance  by  the  Jesuits,  broke  out 
into  rebellion,  nnd  in  their  despair  invoked  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Turks  ;  who,  yielding  at  last  to  the  unwea¬ 
ried  solicitations  of  certain  French  emissaries  of  Louifa 
XIV.,  consented  to  send  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  men  into  Hungary,  under  the  command  of  the 
grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustaphn.  A  panic  went  before 
this  overwhelming  force,  which  advanced  almost  with¬ 
out  opposition  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  nnd  the 
city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  after  a  siege  of 
two  months,  when  the  commandant,  Count  Strahlen- 
burg,  ordered,  as  a  last  resource,  a  flight  of  rockets  to 
be  let  off  from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen’s  church.  A 
few  moments  of  anxious  suspense  followed,  nnd  then 
a  bright  flame,  shooting  upward  from  the  mountain  of 
Kohlenberg,  announced  to  the  besieged  thnt  succor  was 
at  hand.  The  emperor  had  assembled  a  force  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  was  now  advan¬ 
cing  with  a  large  army  of  Germans  ami  Poles,  under 
the  command  of  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski. 

So  ignorant  w  ere  the  Turks  of  military  tnctics,  that 
they  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  passes,  nnd  were,  in 
consequence,  surprised  bv  the  imperial  forces,  nnd  ut¬ 
terly  defeated  ;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  treasure 
with  the  whole  correspondence  between  Louis  XIV 
and  the  grand  vizier,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  The  follow  ing  day,  the  king  of  Poland  en¬ 
tered  Vienna  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens, 
whom  his  valor  had  saved  from  death  nnd  slavery ; 
but  the  emperor,  Leopold  I.,  with  the  mean  jealousy 
w  hich  belonged  to  his  character,  received  him  with 
insulting  coldness,  and  refused  to  provide  quarters  for 
his  army. 

No  sooner  was  Austria  delivered  from  the  Turks, 
than  Leopold  I.  suffered  the  full  weight  of  his  ven¬ 
geance  to  fall  on  the  deserted  Hungarians,  who  had 
been  in  revolt,  with  the  famous  Tekeli  at  their  head, 
since  1678.  Thousands  of  them  were  imprisoned, 
tortured,  nnd  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  a  court  pre¬ 
sided  over  byCnruffa,nn  Italian  count,  and  Ambringer, 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order.  This  tribunal  was 
called,  from  its  atrocious  cruelty,  the  Shambles  of  Epe- 
rtes,  the  place  w  here  it  met.  A  scaffold  was  erected 
in  the  midst  of  that  city,  and  for  nine  months  thirty 
executioners  were  occupied  in  killing  the  victims  whom 
the  German  troops  brought  in  to  be  tried.  The  right 
of  electing  their  own  king  was  now  taken  from  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  crown  of  Hungary  made  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  family  of  Hapsburg.  These,  and  other 
struggles  between  these  two  states,  will  be  noticed  in 
our  history  of  Hungary. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  I.  was  occupied  with  a  new 
insurrection  in  Hungary',  nnd  the  continuation  of  tho 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  with  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  —  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
history  of  that  famous  monarch.  Affairs  had  taken  a 
favorable  turn  for  the  Austrians  in  tho  latter  war,  and 
the  contrary  in  the  former;  when  Joseph  I.  died  pre¬ 
maturely,  without  children,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
—  A.  D.  1711,  —  leaving  the  Austrian  throne  to  his 
brother,  the  archduke  Charles. 

The  Turks,  having  conquered  the  Moren,  now 
threatened  Vienna  again,  and  even  Rome  also.  But 
I  the  prince  Eugene  crossed  the  Danube  in  sigh  ot 


1  their  camp  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  cut  them  in  pieces  at  Peterwardein  —  A.  D.  1716  — 

|  killing  forty  thousand  of  them,  and  the  grand  vizier, 
as  elsewhere  related.  Temeswar,  the  last  place  they 
held  in  Hungary,  was  taken,  and  caused  the  submis¬ 
sion  to  Austria  of  all  the  Banat,  and  a  part  of  Walla- 
chia.  In  1717,  Eugene  destroyed  another  Turkish 
army,  and  also  took  Belgrade,  and  by  the  consequent 
peace  of  the  next  year,  Austria  acquired  the  Banat, 
Servia,  and  a  part  of  Wallachia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia ; 
but  these  were  all  restored  in  consequence  of  the 
dreadful  defeat  of  the  imperial  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  at  Grotzka,  in  1739.  Charles  VI.  died  of  cha¬ 
grin  the  next  year  —  the  last  of  the  house  of  Austria 
in  the  male  line. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
naturally  suggested  to  the  Austrians  the  thought  of 
building  up  a  commerce  beyond  seas,  and  a  navy. 
Several  new  harbors  were  therefore  established  on  the 
Adriatic,  to  attract  the  Levant  trade  and  the  wealth  of 
the  East ;  a  commercial  company  was  also  formed, 
j  Another  company,  to  carry  on  trade  with  Turkey  by  the 
i  Danube,  gave  great  importance  to  interna!  commerce. 

In  1122,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  enterprises, 

|  Charles  VI.  also  established,  at  Ostend,  an  East  India 
|  trading  company.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  both 
the  English  and  the  Dutch,  and  occasioned  compli¬ 
cated  negotiations,  ending  in  the  congress  of  Cambray, 
(1724,)  the  convention  of  Ripperda,  (1725,)  the  Han¬ 
over  alliance,  (1726,)  the  protocols  of  Paris,  (1727,) 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  (1728,)  the  congress  of  Soissons, 
(1729,)  the  treaty  of  Seville,  (1730,)  and  finally  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  (1731.) 

The  calamitous  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  dis¬ 
membered  the  possessions  of  the  now  enfeebled  house 
of  Austria,  as  elsewhere  related.  But  the  chivalrous 
aid  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  and  the  money  of  Eng¬ 
land,  enabled  Maria  Theresa,  their  queen,  to  withstand 
the  coalition  against  her  of  France,  Spain,  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxony ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1746, 
she  found  herself  sovereign  of  her  hereditary  domin¬ 
ions,  her  husband,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  emperor  of  Germany,  being  simply  co-regeht 
of  the  paternal  inheritance  with  her.  After  striving 
in  vain  to  recover  Silesia  from  Prussia,  in  the  seven 
years’  war,  Maria  Theresa  occupied  herself  in  estab¬ 
lishing  her  numerous  family.*  Her  eldest  son,  the 
archduke  Joseph,  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany 
in  1765,  and  she  declared  him  co-regent  with  her  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  military  affairs  of  her  domin¬ 
ions.  In  1780,  he  succeeded  her  in  the  Austrian  states, 
under  the  title  of  Joseph  II. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  the  French  philosophers  and  po¬ 
litical  economists,  and  designed  to  carry  on  a  series  of 
reforms,  quite  analogous  to  the  decrees  of  the  Constit¬ 
uent  Assembly  of  France,  whose  members  were  of 
the  same  school.  The  Austrian  monarchy  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  a  composition  made  up  of  several  nations, 
different  in  manners,  language,  and  government.  The 

•  This  royal  mother  procured  for  her  second  son,  Peter 
i/copold,  the  archduchy  of  Tuscany ;  the  third,  Ferdinand, 
married  the  heiress  of  Modena,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  Maximilian, 
was  made  assistant  of  Munster,  and  elector  of  Cologne.  Of 
her  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth  received  rich  abbeys  at 
Prague  and  Xnnspruck ;  Christina  married  the  elector  of 
Saxonv  ;  Amelia,  the  duke  of  Parma  ;  Caroline,  the  king  of 
Naples  ;  and  Marie  Antoinette  the  dauphin  of  France,  alter- 
vard  Louis  XVI. 


feudal  system  existed  throughout.  Maria  Theresa  had 
commenced  the  fusion  into  one  of  the  several  races, 
but  it  advanced  slowly  :  she  had  also  attacked  feudal¬ 
ism  by  moderate  and  successive  reforms.  Joseph  II. 
was  too  impetuous  to  act  with  the  same  slowness.  He 
wished  to  establish  at  once  a  unity  in  his  states,  and 
declared  that  in  future  there  should  be  no  separate 
provinces.  He  apportioned  all  the  monarchy  into 
thirteen  governments,  and  substituted  every  where  the 
absolute  will  of  the  sovereign  for  the  authority  of  the 
nobility,  and  of  feudal  customs.  He  imposed  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  upon  all  his  subjects,  who  actually  spoke 
thirty  different  idioms.  He  substituted  one  single  im¬ 
post  for  all  the  various  territorial  contributions,  abol 
ished  feudal  servitude  and  all  seigneurial  rights,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  and  instituted 
the  military  conscription.  To  develop  commerce  and 
industry,  he  suppressed  'the  provincial  custom-houses, 
opened  new  roads,  dug  canals,  declared  Trieste  a  free 
port,  and  published  a  tariff  intended  to  protect  Aus 
trian  manufactures  from  foreign  competition.  He  lim¬ 
ited  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  suppressed 
nine  hundred  convents,  took  off  the  censorship  from 
the  clergy,  caused  the  system  of  public  instruction  to 
undergo  a  thorough  revision,  guarantied  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all,  and  restored  their  civil  rights  to 
Protestants  and  Jews.  But  these  innovations,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  aroused  a  vast  opposi¬ 
tion  in  all  the  provinces,  especially  in  Hungary,  where 
they  interfered  with  so  many  privileges  and  abuses. 
He  also  wished  to  consolidate  the  monarchy  by  ex¬ 
changing  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria ;  but  the  king 
of  Prussia  thought  this  would  cause  Austria  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  too  much  in  Germany,  and  excited  the  king 
of  England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  the  king  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  a  crowd  of  little  princedoms  with  which  Ger¬ 
many  swarmed,  as  also  the  states  general,  to  declare 
war  against  Joseph  II.,  —  A.  D.  1785,  —  hence  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  designs. 

Other  serious  troubles  soon  perplexed  the  well- 
meaning  emperor ;  for  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
Turkish  war,  the  Netherlands  revolted,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  governor  was  driven  from  Brussels,  A.  D.  1789.  ! 
The  failing  health  of  Joseph  II.,  distracted  by  so  many 
enemies,  and  a  new  insurrection  in  Hungary,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  chasing  the  Turks  from  Europe,  as 
he  expected  to  do  in  a  third  successful  campaign.  Be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  abandon  his  large  designs  against  Tur¬ 
key,  and  to  revoke  his  reforms  in  Hungary,  the  poor 
emperor,  whose  chief  crime  was  that  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  age,  died  a  short  time  after,  his  death  being 
no  doubt  hastened  by  chagrin,  A.  D.  1790.  “  Write 

upon  my  tomb,”  said  he,  a  few  moments  before  breath¬ 
ing  his  last,  “  ‘  I  lore  lies  a  prince  whose  intentions  were 
pure,  but  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  all  his  pro¬ 
jects.’  ” 

Leopold  II.,  his  successor,  with  true  Austrian  iner¬ 
tia,  abolished  all  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  placed 
every  thing  back  in  statu  quo,  and  set  himself  to  op¬ 
posing  France  and  the  French  revolution.  But  the 
coalitions  he  formed  against  France  eventuated  in  de¬ 
priving  Austria  of  Northern  Italy,  Flanders,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
result  of  a  five  years’  war,  1792  to  1797.  Bonaparte 
marched  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
and  yield  Belgium  to  France,  receiving  in  exchange 
i  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  territory,  A  D.  1797 
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She  also  acquired  Western  Galicia,  by  the  third  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland,  in  1795.  A  second  war  against 
France,  in  1799,  in  which  Austria  was  joined  by  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia,  ended  in  further  concessions  to 
France,  compensated  in  part  by  the  annexation  of  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  to  the  kingdom.  Francis  II.  now  erected 
his  hereditary  dominions  into  an  empire,  as  elsewhere 
remarked,  A.  D.  1804.  The  third  war  against  F' ranee, 
begun  in  1805,  ended,  the  same  year,  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  Austria,  at  the  peace  of  Presburg,  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  her  surrender 
of  the  Venetian  states  and  Dalmatia  to  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  besides  other  cessions  of  territory,  —  in 
all  about  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  three 
millions  of  subjects.  The  next  year,  the  German  em¬ 
pire  was  dissolved  by  Napoleon,  and  FTancis  II.  took 
the  title  of  Francis  /.,  emperor  of  Austria  alone.  A 
fourth  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  cost 
her  three  and  a  half  millions  of  subjects  ;  while  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  Maria  Louisa,  became  the 
wife  of  Napoleon. 

But  after  Napoleon’s  unfortunate  campaign  in  Russia, 
Austria  allied  herself  with  England  and  Russia  against 
France;  and  though  defeated  at  Dresden,  the  allies 
gained  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  A.  1).  1813.  This  event 
resulted  in  the  banishment  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and 
left  the  allies  to  portion  out  Europe,  which  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  freed,  at  will ;  and  once  again  the 
interests  of  the  few  prevailed  over  the  interests  of  the 
many.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Austria  took  back 
all  she  had  yielded,  except  Belgium,  but  annexed  the 
new  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom,  and  gave,  beside,  to 
collateral  branches  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  duchies  of  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Piacenza.  After  this  epoch,  Austria, 
placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  “  Holy  Alliance,” 
became  the  declared  champion  of  legitimacy,  and  the 
enemy  of  all  kinds  of  revolutions  and  reforms.  These, 
it  repeatedly  lent  its  soldiers  to  put  down  :  it  estab¬ 
lished,  also,  an  extremely  severe  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  suppressed,  with  atrocious  severity,  insig¬ 
nificant  Italian  plots;  while  its  slavish  police  filled  the 
dungeons  of  Spielberg  with  victims. 

Ferdinand  1.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1835 ;  and, 
though  he  declared  an  amnesty  to  some  political  pris¬ 
oners,  and  mitigated  the  barbarous  treatment  of  others, 
there  was  no  beneficial  change  in  the  system  of 
government.  Where,  however,  he  was  not  able  to 
prevent  any  change  for  the  better,  he  submitted  to 
it  with  phlegmatic  patience.  His  system  was  tem¬ 
porizing,  palliative,  entirely  passive,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  a  vague  and  childish  fear  of  movement,  of 
action,  and  of  progress.  His  minister,  Metternich, — 
a  politician  without  being  a  statesman,  —  seemed  made 
expressly  for  Austrian  politics.  He  knew  how  to 
think  of  every  thing,  and  to  grasp  it  from  afar;  he  had 
strings  to  pull  in  every  direction  ;  and  wus  well  skilled 
in  using  women  and  underlings  in  his  infinite  trickeries. 
He  excelled  especially  in  employing  money  adroitly, 
us  did  Ix>uis  XIV.  He  had  nothing  great  or  dillicult 
to  do ;  he  wished  to  maintain  the  statu  quo  :  and  thus 
lie  ruled  long  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

But  when  the  F'rench  revolution  of  1848  broke  out, 
the  wildfire  of  lilierty  run  rapidly  over  Europe,  und 
even  invaded  Austria,  the  triply  walled  citudel  of  des¬ 
potic  legitimacy  itself.  Vienna  became  the  theatre 
of  u  oloodv  revolt ;  and,  March  13,  Metternich  fled 
before  the  popular  indignation.  The  emperor  made 


concessions  ;  but  these  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
insurgents  got  possession  of  the  capital.  Ferdinand 
fled,  and  afterward  resigned  the  crown  to  his  nephew, 
Francis  Joseph.  About  the  same  time,  Lomburdy, 
South  Tyrol,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  Bohemia  revolted. 
This  example  was  followed  by  Hungary,  which  finally 
declared  itself  independent,  April  14,  1819. 

It  seemed  that  the  Austrian  empire  was  about  to  be 
dismembered  ;  and,  as  its  various  kingdoms  would 
have  become  so  many  free  governments,  the  fute  of 
Austria  seemed  to  involve  the  fate  of  European  mon¬ 
archy  itself.  In  this  attitude  of  affairs,  while  F'rance 
and  England  temporized,  the  emperor  of  Russia  seized 
the  critical  moment,  and  decided  the  question  by 
marching  one  hundred  thousand  men  into  Hungary. 
Austria  soon  gained  the  ascendency  in  Italy,  and  was 
able  to  complete  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  that 
quarter.  This  being  done,  she  was  in  a  position  to 
put  her  strength  into  the  conflict  with  Hungary.  The 
people  there  made  a  glorious  eflbrt,  but  the  strife  was 
unequal.  Not  a  single  European  government  came 
to  their  aid,  and  the  patriotic  Hungarians  were  finally 
overwhelmed.  Austria  has  triumphed ;  but  the  attitude 
in  which  she  has  been  placed  before  the  world  has 
caused  a  keen  and  indignant  review  of  her  despotic 
and  bloody  history  in  times  past,  and  has  put  on 
record  a  new  and  heavy  account  of  injustice,  cruelty, 
und  crime,  to  be  liquidated  in  the  future.  Whatever 
may  be  the  seeming  aspect  of  the  political  world,  no 
one  can  deny,  after  the  events  of  1848,  that  public 
opinion  is  becoming  the  true  sovereign  of  Christendom. 
This  has  been  outraged  by  Austria  and  Russia,  and 
their  allies,  secret  and  open  ;  and  the  reckoning  can¬ 
not  be  remote.  The  struggle  for  liberty  in  Europe,  in 
1848,  failed  because  the  leaders  did  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  fact  we  have  stated  —  that  opinion 
must  govern.  Instead  of  adopting  moderate  measures, 
suited  to  carry  this  with  them,  they  turned  it  in  favor 
of  despotism  by  their  divisions  and  their  ultraisms. 
But  wisdom  comes  with  experience  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  rest  in  the  conviction  that,  in  the  present 
age  of  intelligence,  revolutions  cannot  permanently  go 
backward. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLVI. 

Notices  of  Bohemia ,  Moravia,  and  the  Tyrol. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  several  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire  as  far  as  they  have  a  separate  history 
Bohemia  is  one  of  these,  which,  though  it  has  been 
an  appanage  of  the  royal  house  of  Austria  for  four 
hundred  years, —  since  A.  D.  1438, —  has  yet  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  own,  and  a  history  previous  to  that  time.  Its 
name  is  said  to  mean  “  home  of  the  Boii ,”  a  tribe 
who,  at  an  enrly  period,  subdued  or  ejected  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  and  were  driven  out,  in  their  turn  by  the  Mar- 
comanni.  The  country  is  an  elevated,  lozenge-shaped, 
undulating  valley,  interspersed  with  low  hills,  with 
isolated  summits,  and  surrounded  by  wild  and  dreary 
mountains. 

As  a  kingdom,  Bohemia  includes  the  margraviate  of 
Moravia  and  a  portion  of  Upper  Silesia.  Previous  to 
1635,  the  Lusatias  belonged  to  it ;  since  then,  they  have 
been  annexed  to  Saxony.  The  people  arc  peaceably 
disposed,  attached  to  their  government,  brave,  resolute, 
hospitable,  and  charitable.  The  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry  are  held  in  servitude.  Agriculture  is  toler 
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ably  flourishing,  and  manufactures  more  so.  Prague, 
the  capital,  has  many  titles  to  historical  celebrity. 

The  Hussites  and  Ziska  form  the  chief  topic  of 
interest  in  the  later  annals  of  Bohemia.  Their  devas¬ 
tating  struggles  for  religious  liberty  have  been  com¬ 
memorated  in  our  account  of  Germany.  The  Gypsy 
race  are  sometimes  called  Bohemians,  as  they  here 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  Europe.  Our  history  of 
these  singular  people  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
that  of  Spain. 

Moeavia  has  also  been  involved  in  the  destinies  of 
the  house  of  Austria  since  1438  :  its  independent  an¬ 
nals  are  confined  to  a  previous  period.  It  derives  its 
i  name  from  the  River  Morava ,  which  passes  through  it. 
Here  the  Quadi  dwelt  in  ancient  times,  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  Slavi.  Its  kings  were  once  powerful 
and  independent ;  but  in  A.  D.  908,  the  country  was 
parcelled  out  among  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  Hunga¬ 
rians.  In  1086,  that  part  of  it  properly  called  Moravia 
was  declared  a  marquisate  by  the  German  emperor, 
Henry  IV.,  and  united  with  Bohemia,  to  whose  dukes 
and  kings  it  has  been  subject  ever  since. 

The  Moravian  Brethren ,  Herrn-hutters,  or  Unitas 
Fratrum,  are  a  religious  sect,  which  originated  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  from  the  remains  of  the  stricter  sort  of  Hussites, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  A.  I). 
1500,  they  numbered  two  hundred  cammunities.  In 
ihe  sixteenth  century,  their  chief  residence  was  in 
Moravia,  whence  their  name.  In  1722,  a  part  of  them 
were  reorganized  under  Count  Zinzendorf,  as  the 
United  Brethren ,  under  the  same  general  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Christian  social  organization,  in  conformity 
to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  gospel.  They  do 
not,  however,  allow  this  organization  to  interfere  with 
their  political  or  civil  duties.  The  communities  are 
independent  and  self-supported.  They  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  for  their  humble  heroism  as  suc¬ 
cessful  missionaries,  and  are  now  numerous  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  and  maintain  a  character 
which  for  centuries  has  insured  them  the  respect  of 
society  and  of  nations. 

Transylvania,  hemmed  in  by  the  Carpathian  Moun¬ 
tains  on  the  remotest  eastern  frontier  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  kingdom 
since  1699.  It  was  then,  by  the  peace  of  Carlovitza, 
incorporated  in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  and  the 
transfer  was  acknowledged  by  T urkey.  Polish  Austria 
w  ill  be  noticed  in  our  account  of  Poland,  whose  ancient 
importance  and  tragical  fate  demand  for  it  a  separate 
history.  Hungary,  also,  though  long  forming  a  part 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  has  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  history  of  Oriental  Europe,  both  formerly 
and  of  late,  that  we  have  devoted  to  it,  also,  a  distinct 
chapter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  empire,  the  histories 
of  Lombardy  and  of  Venice ,  demanded,  and  have 
already  received,  a  separate  place  in  our  work. 

The  Tyrol,  long  an  appanage  of  the  imperial  Aus¬ 
trian  house  of  Hapsburg,  was  disconnected  from  it  for 
1  a  short  period  subsequent  to  1806,  when  it  was  tem¬ 
porarily  annexed  to  Bavaria.  The  peculiarity  of  its  sit¬ 
uation,  and  of  the  people,  entitle  it  to  a  separate  notice. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  Tyrol  had  been  for  centuries 
the  dwelling-place  of  liberty.  Subject  in  name  to  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  their  inhabitants  enjoyed,  never¬ 
theless,  the  full  exercise  of  their  republican  privileges, 
choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and  contributing  to 
the  imperial  army  a  contingent  of  troops,  commanded 
by  officers  of  their  own  election,  and  clothed  and  disci- 
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plined  according  to  the  ancient  fashion  of  their  country 
In  return  for  these  indulgences,  the  sturdy  mountaineers 
served  their  emperor  with  the  most  devoted  fidelity. 

It  was  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  these  their  sover¬ 
eigns,  and  of  the  inviolability  of  their  own  territory, 
that  the  Tyrolese  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Bavaria  had  sided 
with  France  against  the  imperialists,  and  in  June.  1703. 
the  elector  invaded  the  Tyrol  at  the  head  of  sixteen 
thousand  men.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of 
Innspruck,  the  main  body  of  the  Bavarians  began  to 
ascend  the  Brenner  river,  leaving  a  detachment  under 
General  Nouvion  to  follow  up  their  advantages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Inn.  As  night  closed  in,  a  line  of  signal 
fires  announced  to  the  invaders  that  the  people  wen 
making  preparations  to  oppose  their  progress.  Still. 
Nouvion’s  detachment  continued  their  march  until  the\ 
had  reached  the  broken  bridge  of  Pontelag,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  ford  the  river,  when  a  storm  of  bullets 
from  the  Tyrolese  marksmen  —  wdio  took  their  aim 
with  deadly  accuracy  from  behind  the  crags  which 
concealed  them  from  the  enemy  —  compelled  the 
Bavarians  first  to  halt,  and  then  to  retreat  to  the  bank 
which  they  had  just  quitted.  Scarcely  had  they  reached 
their  former  position,  when  the  mountains  above  them 
seemed  to  burst  asunder,  and  discharge  huge  fragments 
of  rock,  which  fell  with  a  terrible  crash  on  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers.  A  general  panic  now  seized  the  Bava¬ 
rians,  who  fled  in  disorder  toward  the  bridge  of  Zama. 
But  here  they  found  the  bridge  broken  down,  and  the 
river  unfordable;  and  being  thus  hemmed  in  on  every 
side,  and  finding  resistance  and  flight  equally  imprac¬ 
ticable,  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  to 
Martin  Sterzinger,  the  Tyrolese  commander.  Mean¬ 
while  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  after  retreating  from  the 
Brenner,  had  cut  his  way  through  the  Tyrolese,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Bavaria  with  the  loss  of  two  thirds  of  his  army. 

About  a  century  later,  the  Tyrolese  again  proved  that 
they  had  not  lost  the  spirit  of  their  brave  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ancestry.  Faithful  to  their  hereditary  loyalty, 
and  attached  as  they  were  from  choice  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  great  was  their  chagrin  when  they  learnt,  in 
1805,  that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  ceded  their  coun¬ 
try  to  Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria.  On  the 
14th  of  January,  1806,  this  king  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  new  subjects,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention 
not  only  of  securing  to  them  the  ancient  constitutional 
privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Gcrmar 
empire,  but  also  of  taking  active  measures  for  the  im 
provement  of  their  political  and  social  condition.  The 
last  phrase  was  ill  chosen,  ns  addressed  to  men  jealously 
attached  to  their  institutions,  and  insensible  of  any 
defects  which  could  render  reform  necessary  or  desi¬ 
rable  ;  and  still  more  unfortunate  was  the  manner  in 
which  Maximilian  proceeded  to  redeem  his  promise. 

Whether  in  forgetfulness  of  his  engagements  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  constitution,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  their  condition  and  character,  the  king 
attempted  to  apply  to  the  Tyrol  those  measures  which 
he  had  found  successful  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  But  the  cases  were  by  no  means  parallel. 
In  Bavaria,  the  people  were  impoverished  by  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  indolent  monks,  and  their  morals  corrupted  by 
the  scenes  of  clerical  profligacy  which  they  witnessed 
in  almost  every  parish  :  in  the  Tyrol,  the  priests,  few 
in  number  as  compared  with  the  exigencies  of  their 
flocks,  simple  in  their  habits,  poor,  and  self-denying, 
were  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  the  people,  who 
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were  prepared  to  support  them  in  their  resistance  to 
the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  the  new  sovereign.  The 
Bavarians,  long  unaccustomed  to  military  service, 
required  a  measure  as  stringent  as  the  conscription  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  standards,  and  retain  them 
there  ;  hut  the  warlike  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol  had 
never  relaxed  the  bands  of  discipline.  Nor  were  they 
now  inclined  to  receive  a  new  system  of  political  and 
judicial  regulations,  which,  however  necessary  for  Ba¬ 
varia,  were  worse  than  useless  in  a  country  where  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  partiality,  and  legal  delays  were  absolutely 
unknown.  The  king  also  disgusted  his  new  subjects 
by  changing  the  name  of  their  country  to  “  South 
Bavaria,”  and  by  the  sale  of  the  castle  of  Tyrol,  the 
possessor  of  which,  according  to  a  time-honored 
prophecy,  was  alone  entitled  to  their  obedience. 

When,  therefore,  Austria  again  raised  the  standard 
j  against  France,  and  the  allies  of  France,  she  might 
well  rely  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Tyrolese ;  and  in 
j  ISOS,  there  arrived  at  Vienna  a  deputation,  headed  by 
I  Andrew  Hofcr,  a  wealthy  peasant  and  innkeeper  of  the 
Tyrol,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen,  and  now  pledged  them  to  rise  against 
Bavaria.  Austria,  on  her  part,  engaged  to  aid  them 
in  the  revolt :  this  was  to  take  place  during  the  rising 
of  the  streams  in  the  spring,  which  would  impede  an 
invading  army.  Although  this  arrangement  was  known 
to  many  thousand  Tyrolese,  yet  it  was  kept  secret  from 
the  Bavarian  General  Kinkel,and  his  French  colleague, 
Brisson. 

On  the  night  of  April  9,  1809,  a  small  red  flag  — 
the  signal  agreed  on  by  the  confederates  —  was  seen 
floating  down  the  stream  of  the  Inn,  and,  as  it  passed, 
the  tocsin  rang  out  in  the  different  villages,  and  salvos 
of  artillery  and  signal-fires  on  the  heights  announced 
to  the  Tyrolese  that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was 
come.  The  same  simple  tactics  were  pursued  by  the 
mountaineers  as  had  been  so  successful  a  century  be¬ 
fore.  Huge  stones,  fragments  of  rocks,  and  trunks  of 
trees  were  collected  together  on  the  edges  of  the  defiles 
through  which  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  were 
to  pass.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  was  fairly  entangled 
in  the  ravine,  a  stentorian  voice  was  heard  far  up  in 
the  clear  air,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut 
all  loose  !  ”  and  the  whole  mass  came  crashing  down 
into  the  valley  below,  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
invaders ;  whilst,  at  the  same  moment,  marksmen, 
stationed  wherever  they  could  find  a  shelter,  poured  in 
a  destructive  fire  from  their  unerring  rifles,  until,  at 
last,  the  miserable  remnant,  bewildered  and  hopeless 
of  rescue,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Eight  thousand 
men,  one  hundred  and  more  officers,  and  all  their 
artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tyrolese. 

But  Austria  deserted  her  faithful  subjects  in  this 
hour  of  their  need  :  a  large  French  force  advanced  to 
Innspruck,  and  the  Tyrolese,  hopeless  of  relief,  seemed 
to  yield  a  sullen  obedience.  At  last,  irritated  beyond 
endurance  by  the  outrages  of  the  French,  they  flew 
to  arms,  again  placed  Hofcr  at  their  head,  con¬ 
structed  cannon  of  larchwood  bound  with  irou  hoops, 
fortified  their  crags  as  before  with  huge  rocks,  and 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  country.  Ilofer  now 
Held  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  Tyrolese  were 
persuaded  by  the  Austrian  Archduke  John  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Shortly  after,  Ilofer,  deceived  by 
fulsc  intelligence,  again  raised  his  standard  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  his  countrymen  was  broken.  Finding  it  im-  j 


passible  to  rally  them,  ho  retired  to  a  solitary  moun¬ 
tain,  among  the  eternal  snows.  Treachery  reached 
him  even  here,  and  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  shot  him,  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
A.  D.  1810.  On  the  pacification  of  Europe,  a  few 
years  afterward,  the  Tyrol  was  again  restored  to 
Austria. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXL VII. 

General  Views  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  belong  to 
several  entirely  distinct  races.  1.  The  Germans  form 
the  population  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  Styria  and  Tyrol,  and  the  minority  in 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  provinces,  and  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  anj  Silesia.  2.  The  Sclavonic  race,  com¬ 
prising  nearly  one  half  of  the  population,  consists  of 
several  different  people  :  these  are  the  Tzechs,  or 
Bohemians;  the  Slowacs  in  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
the  Poles  in  Galicia  ;  the  Wends  in  Styria,  Carnio- 
la,  Carinthia,  and  Tyrol ;  the  Croatians,  Dalmatians, 
&c.  3.  The  Uralian  race  comprises  the  dominant 

people  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  or  the  Mag¬ 
yars.  4.  The* Latin  race  comprises  the  Italians,  and 
the  Wallachians  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the 
military  frontiers. 

The  Sclavonians,  scattered,  as  we  have  remarked, 
over  a  great  extent,  are  the  most  backward  and  ig¬ 
norant  part  of  the  population.  They  arc  commonly 
employed  in  mere  rustic  labors,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Thus,  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  the  German  population  conducts  public 
affairs,  transacts  commercial  operations,  and  exercises 
the  mechanic  arts,  while  the  Sclavonians  are  the  com¬ 
mon  laborers  ;  and  in  Hungary,  the  Magyars,  who, 
though  in  general  illiterate,  are  a  spirited  and  intelli¬ 
gent  race,  and  fond  of  active  employments  and  a 
military  life,  leave  the  more  servile  kinds  of  labor  to 
the  Sclavonic  inhabitants.  The  Sclavonians,  in  fact, 
are  the  conquered  aborigines,  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery  or  kept  in  a  subordinate  state  by  their  con¬ 
querors.  In  the  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Scluvo- 
nians  form  almost  the  whole  population,  they  evince 
an  aversion  to  mechanic  arts  and  commerce,  and 
the  traders  and  dealers  there,  as  in  Poland,  are  mostly 
Jews. 

In  an  agricultural  country  like  Austria,  the  customs 
are  small,  and  the  revenue  is  principally  raised  by 
land  and  poll  taxes.  In  the  Hungarian  states,  the 
nobility  arc  exempt  from  taxes.  The  revenue  of  Aus¬ 
tria  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  England  or  France, 
not  exceeding  seventy  million  dollars;  the  debt  is 
probably  four  hundred  million.  The  army  is  general¬ 
ly  composed  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  men. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria.  The 
adherents  of  the  Greek  church  are  numerous  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  and  in  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Galicia.  There  are  many  Protestants 
in  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  the  German  provinces,  and 
some  Socinians,  or  Dnitarians,  in  Transylvania.  The 
number  of  Greek  Christians  is  about  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand,  that  of  Protestants  three  million, 
and  thut  of  Catholics  twentv-eight  million.  There  are 
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near.y  five  hundred  thousand  Jews,  chiefly  in  Galicia, 
Moravia,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  All  religions  are 
tolerated  in  Austria.  The  archbishop  of  Vienna  is 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  church  ;  the  landed  property 
)f  the  church  is  extensive,  and  there  are  three  hun¬ 
dred  abbeys  and  above  five  hundred  convents  in  the 
■mpire. 

To  show  the  religious  character  of  the  Catholics  of 
Austria,  we  give  a  sketch  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Maria¬ 
zell.  This  is  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Styria, 
and  situated  in  the  most  romantic  part  of  that  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  A  shrine  and  an  ancient  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  believed  to  be  endowed 
with  miraculous  qualities,  have  given  importance  to 
the  place,  and  annually  attracted  many  thousands  of 

I  pilgrims,  ever  since  the  finding  of  the  picture,  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  down  to  our  own  days.  These 
devotees  wend  over  moor  and  mountain,  not  merely 
from  all  corners  of  Upper  and  Lower  Styria,  but  from 
Carintbia,  from  Moravia  and  Silesia,  from  the  Tyrol, 
from  Bohemia,  from  Vienna,  the  capital,  and  from 
manv  other  distant  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire 

The  annual  pilgrimage  is  regulated  bv  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  which  invariably  fixes  the  day  of  its  de¬ 
parture  in  the  hot  months  of  July  or  August.  An 
imperial  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  enjoining  the 
pilgrims  to  pray  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  is  put  up  on 
(he  great  gate  of  St.  Stephen’s.  On  the  appointed  j 
day,  the  devotees  assemble  in  that  Gothic  cathedral 
at  earliest  dawn  ;  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  high  j 
mass  is  performed  ;  and  then  the  long,  picturesque 
line,  consisting  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  separated  , 
into  divisions  by  religious  banners  and  crucifixes,  begins 
its  toilsome  march  toward  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Styria;  the  pilgrims  chanting  hymns  as  they  go,  and 

j  having  their  weary  steps  cheered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  music  of  trumpets  a  id  kettle-drums,  that  are 
scattered  ulong  the  line,  a  tlie  head  ot  the  several 
divisions. 

A  traveller,  who  witnessed  the  scene  in  1822, 
says  that  the  procession  which  he  saw  leave  \  ienna 
consisted  of  nearly  three  thousand  persons,  who  were 
all  of  the  poorer  classes.  Females  predominated;  and 
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among  the  young  women,  who  were  numerous,  he 
observed  many  who  were  very  pretty,  and  looked  very 
graceful  in  their  pilgrim  weeds.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  barefooted ;  they  carried  long  staves  entwined 
with  flowers,  and  wore,  for  the  most  part,  straw  bon¬ 
nets  with  enormous  brims,  to  protect  their  faces  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  This  female  equipment 
varies  very  much  in  the  different  provinces,  each  of 
which  has  its  distinctive  costume ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  when 
the  pilgrimages  from  different  parts  meet  at  their  com¬ 
mon  centre  —  the  shrine  of  Mariazell. 

From  whatever  place  they  may  come,  the  pilgrims 
always  ascend  the  rough  mountain  of  Mariazell,  sing¬ 
ing  hymns  to  the  Virgin.  Here  the  young  women  take 
off  their  straw  hats,  or  white  linen  caps,  and  let  their 
hair  flow  in  loose  disorder  over  their  shoulders ;  and 
the  sturdier  pilgrims,  to  increase  their  penance  and 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  way,  drag  huge,  heavy 
wooden  crosses  after  them  up  the  steep  ascent.  On 
gaining  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  sight  of 
the  gloomy,  antique  church,  the  pilgrims  all  fall  pros-  j 
trate,  and  raise  a  universal  and  long-continued  shout ; 
after  which  they  cross  themselves,  rise,  and  approach 
the  shrine  slowly  and  reverentially,  singing  as  with 
one  voice,  and  making  the  mountains  reecho  with  their 
solemn  notes.  They  kneel  in  a  double  row  —  the  inner 
one  consisting  of  females  on  their  knees,  and  the  outer 
one  of  men  leaning  on  their  staves  —  round  a  massive 
silver  railing,  which  guards  the  sacred  shrine,  and  pray 
to  the  picture,  which  they  can  scarcely  see.  At  the  | 
evening  hour,  which,  in  Catholic  countries,  is  sacred 
to  the  Virgin,  at  the  pensive,  twilight  Ave  Maria ,  the 
scenes  in  the  church  are  romantic  and  picturesque.  | 
As  the  sun  disappears,  the  young  women  ni  the  innci 
part  of  the  circle  begin  to  move  slowly  round  the 
railing  on  their  knees,  singing,  with  voices  in  which 
there  is  much  harmony,  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  ;  while  j 
the  men,  standing  still,  take  up  the  burden  at  the  end 
of  every  stanza,  bending  to  the  earth  before  the  sacred 
image. 

When  the  church  service  terminates,  othor  scenes, 
not  less  romantic,  take  place  in  the  neighboring  woods. 
Many  prefer  the  open  air  to  the  crowded  hotels  of  the 
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town,  and  thousands  of  the  pilgrims  bivouac  in  separate 
parties  in  the  woods,  where  they  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  singing,  one  party  replying  to  the 
choruses  of  the  other.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day, 
they  begin  to  emerge,  two  by  two,  from  the  woods 
and  from  the  town,  until  the  mountain  sides  and  the 
valley  beneath  seem  dotted  all  over  with  white  caps. 

In  consequence  of  the  scandals  nnd  disorders  created 
by  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  women  of  Gratz, 
the  capital  of  Styria,  and  those  of  Vienna,  Joseph  II. 
abolished  the  pilgrimage  from  Vienna,  seizing  most 
of  the  treasury  of  Mariazell,  ami  melting  down  the 
silver  images  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers  anil  sis¬ 
ters,  hung  before  the  shrine  as  votive  offerings  by  his 
mother  herself,  the  empress  Marin  Theresa.  The 
pilgrimage  was  afterward  restored  and  encouraged  by 
Francis  I.,  the  late  emperor  of  Austria. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  is  pleasantly  situated 
upon  the  Danube,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  pic¬ 
turesque  region.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper,  which 
is  small  nnd  surrounded  with  walls,  nnd  thirty-four 
suburbs,  whose  spacious  streets  and  elegant  edifices 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  narrow'  streets  and 
mean  buildings  of  the  fonner.  Vienna  contains 
eighteen  public  squares,  twenty  monasteries,  five  thea¬ 
tres,  fifty  churches,  numerous  scientific  and  charitable 
institutions,  palaces,  &c.,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  finest  promenade  is  the  Prater,  on 
an  island  in  the  Danube,  which  the  rich  equipages,  the 
gay  crowd,  the  fine  walks,  and  the  various  amusements 
combine  to  render  unrivalled  in  Europe.  The  imperial 
palace  is  a  splendid  but  irregular  building,  containing 
numerous  treasures  of  art,  and  a  fine  library  of  three 
hundred  thousand  volumes. 

Many  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  are  magnificent, 
and  enriched  with  galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
cabinets  of  medals,  scientific  collections,  &c.  Among 
the  churches  are  St.  Stephen’s,  a  large  and  noble 
Gothic  edifice,  the  tower  of  which,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  and  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins,  which  contains  the  burial 
vault  of  the  imperial  family.  The  great  hospital  is 
remarkable  for  its  extent,  comprising  seven  courts, 
planted  with  trees,  one  hundred  and  eleven  halls,  and 
two  thousand  beds ;  it  receives  about  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  patients  annually.  The  literary  institutions  are 
important ;  the  university  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
particularly  for  the  medical  department,  and  its  library 
contains  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  volumes. 

In  Vienna  and  its  environs  are  the  greatest  number 
of  botanical  gardens  in  any  place  of  equal  extent  in 
the  world,  and  several  of  them  are  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  establishments.  Pleasure  is  the  great  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  In  the  environs 
are  numerous  parks  and  pretty  towns.  Schoenbrunn 
and  Luxemburg  are  favorite  summer  residences  of  the 
emperor. 

Other  towns  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria  nre  Neu- 
stadt,  containing  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  with  flour¬ 
ishing  manufactures,  and  connected  with  Vienna  by  a 
canal ;  Lintz,  with  twenty  thousand,  containing  exten¬ 
sive  woollen  manufactures,  and  connected  with  the 
salt  works  of  Gmunden  by  a  railroad  ;  Steyer,  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  noted  for  the  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  its  cutiery,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts 
of  Europe ;  nnd  Salzburg,  with  fourteen  thousand 
.nhabitants,  a  cathedral,  archbishop’s  palace,  several 
literary  institutions,  ond  manufactures. 


Gratz,  a  well-built  town,  and  the  capital  of  Styria, 
oontains  a  university  with  a  rich  library,  and  numerous 
other  institutions  for  education,  among  which  the 
Johanneum,  or  college  founded  by  the  archduke  John, 
is  the  principal.  Its  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
hardware,  silk  &c„  are  extensive.  Population,  thirty- 
four  thousand. 

Iiinsprnek.  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  contains  a  university,  and  some  other 
literary  institutions.  Bolzano,  noted  for  its  fairs,  with 
eight  thousand  inhabitants  ;  Trent,  ten  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  seat  of  the  last 
general  council  of  the  Catholic  church,  (from  1545  to 
156d  ;)  and  Roveredo,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
busy  manufacturing  place — are  the  other  principal 
town  of  the  Tyrol. 

Trieste,  situated  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  is  the  principal  commercial  town  in 
the  empire.  Including  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
with  its  beautiful  gardens,  vineyarjbj,  and  country  seats, 
it  has  a  population  of  forty-two  tmusand  souls. 

Laybach,  formerly  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola, 
and  at  present  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  has  an  active 
trade,  and  its  manufactures  are  extensive.  A  congress 
of  European  sovereigns  was  held  here  in  1820.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  ten  thousand.  Idria,  in  the  same  government, 
derives  importance  from  its  rich  mines  of  quicksilver. 
Population,  five  thousand. 

Klagenfurt,  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  with  nine 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  the  capital  of  the  former 
duchy  of  Carinthia.  Rovigno,  with  a  good  harbor, 
has  an  active  commerce,  and  contains  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Pola,  in  the  vicinity,  contains  some  mag¬ 
nificent  Roman  ruins,  among  which  arc  a  temple  in 
good  preservation,  a  vast  amphitheatre,  consisting  of 
three  stories,  each  having  seventy  two  arches,  anJ 
capable  of  accommodating  eighteen  thousand  persons, 
and  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  called  the  Golden 
Gate. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  city,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau, 
over  which  there  is  a  splendid  bridge  of  sixteen  arches. 
It  contains  forty-eight  churches,  sixteen  monasteries, 
nine  synagogues,  a  number  of  elegant  pulaces,  among 
which  are  an  imperial  castle,  the  vast  palace  of  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  is  strongly 
fortified  with  very  extensive  works.  The  university 
is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was  long  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe  ;  its  library  contains  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  Prague  is  the  centre  of  Bohemian 
commerce,  nnd  the  depot  of  the  active  manufacturing 
district  in  which  it  is  situated.  Population,  one  hun¬ 
dred  nnd  five  thousand,  of  which  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  are  Jews.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
residence  of  IIuss,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  nnd  the 
birthplace  of  his  disciple  Jerome. 

Reichenbcrg,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  flour¬ 
ishing  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen  ;  Budweis,  six  thousand,  with  an  active 
trade  ;  Joachimsthal,  four  thousand,  noted  for  its  mines 
of  silver  and  cobalt,  and  the  centre  of  a  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  which  furnishes  lead  and  tin  ;  Pilsen,  eight  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  deriving  an  active  trade  from  its 
w’oollen  manufactures,  and  the  mines  of  iron  and  alum 
in  its  vicinity  ;  nnd  Carlsbad,  Toeplitz,  and  Seidlitz, 
known  for  their  mineral  wuters  —  are  the  other  most 
important  Bohemian  towns. 

Brunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  a  flourishing  man- 
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ufacturing  city,  with  thirty-eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  woollen  manufactures  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
empire.  Spielberg,  a  fortress  on  a  neighboring  hill, 
is  now  used  as  a  state  prison.  At  Austerlitz,  ten  miles 
from  Brunn,  Napoleon  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  forces,  in  1805.  Olmutz,  a 
fortified  place,  with  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
Cor  a  time  the  prison  of  Lafayette.  Lemberg,  the 
capital  of  Austrian  Poland,  or  the  kingdom  of  Galicia, 
is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  with  a  population  of 
fifty-two  thousand  souls,  among  whom  are  twenty 
thousand  Jews.  Brody,  the  second  city,  and  the  most 
important  commercial  town  of  Galicia,  has  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand  are 
Jews. 

There  are  six  universities  in  the  empire,  beside 
those  of  the  Italian  provinces  ;  they  are  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  Innspruck,  and  Gratz.  High 
schools  and  primary  schools  have  also  been  established 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
mtional  education  is  extremely  deficient. 

The  sovereign  is  styled  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
and  the  government,  with  some  diversities  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  has  been  absolute  in  all,  except  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Transylvania,  till  1848,  when  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  given,  as  already  stated. 

Although  Austria  presents  a  great  extent  of  good 
soil,  agriculture  is  in  so  backward  a  state,  that  it  is  not 
highly  productive.  The  processes  and  implements  of 
husbandry  are  extremely  imperfect.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests,  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  coal  being  little  used. 
There  are  extensive  pastures  in  some  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  and  natural  forests,  which  contain  vast  herds  of 
cattle  in  a  wild  state.  Some  of  the  wines  of  Austria 
are  highly  esteemed ;  but  the  difficulties  of  transporta¬ 
tion  prevent  them  from  being  largely  produced  for 
exportation. 

The  manufactures  of  Austria  are  extensive  in  the 
aggregate ;  but  the  operations  are  generally  carried  on 
upon  rather  a  small  scale ;  and  the  Austrians  have 
neither  that  perfection  of  finish  nor  that  ingenious 


machinery  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  workshops  of 
Western  Europe.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
paper,  cutlery,  and  hardware,  leather,  and  glass,  are 
the  most  important  articles  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Austria  is  unfavorably  situated  for  foreign  commerce 
Her  northern  provinces  communicate  with  the  sea 
only  through  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  by  a  long  and 
difficult  navigation  ;  the  eastern  have  navigable  wa¬ 
ters,  which  lead  to  countries  not  adapted  for  commer¬ 
cial  operations  ;  and  the  maritime  coast  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  although  it  has  some  good  harbors,  is  separated 
from  the  interior  by  mountainous  ranges,  which  render 
communication  difficult.  Trieste  is  the  principal  port, 
and  displays  considerable  commercial  activity.  Fiume 
is  the  inlet  to  the  Hungarian  provinces,  and  Ragusa 
to  Dalmatia.  The  inland  trade  of  Austria  is  active 


and  flourishing. 


Sovereigns  of  Austria. 


Margraves. 

A.  D.  983  to  1156. 

Leopold  I.,  the  Illustrious. 
Henry  I.,  the  Rebel. 

Albert  I.,  the  "Victorious. 
Ernest  the  Valiant. 

Leopold  II.,  the  Beautiful. 
Leopold  III. 

Leopold  IV.,  the  Saint. 

Leopold  V.,  the  Liberal. 

Henry  II. 

Duxes. 

A.  D.  1156  to  1246. 
Leopold  VI.,  the  Virtuous. 
Frederic  I.,  the  Catholic. 
Leopold  VII.,  the  Glorious. 
Frederic  II.,  the  "Warlike. 

1246  to  1282.  Interregnum. 
1283.  Rodolph. 

1283.  Albert  I.  (Emperor  of 
Germany,  1298.) 

1305.  Rodolph  III. 

1306.  Frederic  III.,  the  Fair. 
1330.  Albert  and  Otho. 

1339.  Albert  II.,  the  Wise. 
1358.  Rodolph  IV. 

1365.  Albert  III.  and  Leopold 
III. 

1386.  Albert  III. 


A.  D. 

1395.  Albert  IV.,  the  Wonder. 
1404.  Albert  V.,  the  Severe. 
1487.  Albert  II.  of  Germany. 
1439.  Ladislas. 

1457.  Frederic  IV.  (emperor) 
and  Albert  VI. 

1464.  Frederic  IV. 

Archdukes. 

1493.  Maximilian  I. 

1521.  Ferdinand  I. 

1564.  Maximilian  II. 

1576.  Rodolph  II. 

1608.  Mathias. 

1619.  Ferdinand  II. 

1637.  Ferdinand  III. 

1657.  Leopold  I. 

1705.  Joseph  I. 

1711.  Charles  III.,  (Charles  VI. 

of  Germany.) 

1740.  Maria  Theresa. 

1780.  Joseph  II. 

1790.  Leopold  II. 

1792.  Francis.  (Francis  II.  of 
Germany  till  1806.) 

Emperors, 

1804.  Francis  I. 

1835.  Ferdinand  L. 

1848.  Francis  Jo^ph  I 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLVIII. 

A.  D.  800  to  1740. 

Geography  of  Prussia — Aborigines — Con¬ 
quest  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  —  Made  a 
Kingdom  —  Its  Annals  —  The  Great  Elec¬ 
tor —  Frederic  William  I. 

This  kingdom  is  composed  of  two  distinct  portions 
of  territory,  separated  by  the  German  states.  They 
are  bounded  north  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  and  the  Baltic  Sea ;  east  by  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land  ;  south  by  Austria,  Saxony,  and  several  of  the 
small  German  states;  and  west  by  Belgium.  The 
northern  extremity  is  in  55°  46',  and  the  southern  in  49° 
north  latitude.  The  eastern  extremity  is  in  23°,  and 
the  western  in  6°  east  longitude.  The  eastern  division 
contains  eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  the 
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western  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles. 
Population  thirteen  million  eight  hundred  thousand.* 

Some  parts  of  the  eastern  division  are  skirted  by  the 
Hartz  and  Sudetic  Mountains.  In  the  western  part, 
there  are  some  ranges  of  hills.  The  eastern  part  is 
an  immense  plain,  so  flat  toward  the  sea,  that  the 
coast  would  be  exposed  to  inundation,  were  it  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  downs  of  sand.  The  rivers  have  so  little 
descent  to  carry  oflf  their  waters,  that  they  run  into 
stagnant  lakes.  Forests  of  great  extent  exist  in  both 
divisions. 

The  Oder  rises  in  Moravia,  and  flows  through  the 
whole  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Prussia  north-westerly 

•  The  canton  of  Ncufchatcl,  in  Switzerland,  also  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  but  this  is  in 
his  own  right,  and  not  as  king  of  Prussia,  and  it  forms  s 
separate  state. 
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tnto  the  Baltic ;  it  is  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  navigable.  The  Elbe  enters 
Prussia  from  Saxony,  and  flows  north-westerly  into  the 
North  Sea,  at  Cuxhaven,  after  a  course  of  about  five 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  Spree,  Saale,  Havel, 
and  Elster,  nre  tributaries  of  the  Elbe.  The  Pregel, 
Niemen,  and  Vistula,  water  the  north-eastern  part. 
The  Vistula,  which  has  a  course  of  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  flows  into  the  Baltic  by  several  mouths, 
and  is  navigable  to  Cracow.  The  western  part  is 
traversed  from  south-east  to  north-west  by  the  Rhine. 

Prussia  has  five  hundred  miles  of  coast  upon  the 
Baltic,  comprising  the  large  open  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  and 
three  Haffs  or  close  gulfs  —  the  Kurische  Haff,  which 
receives  the  Niemen,  the  Frische  Hutf  at  the  mouth 
of  the  \iistuln,  and  the  Stettin  HafT  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder.  The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  small. 
On  the  coadtof  Pomerania,  in  the  Baltic,  is  the  island  of 
Rugen,  the  largest  belonging  to  Germany.  It  contains 
three  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles,  and  is  partly 
covered  with  a  forest  of  beech-trees.  Many  portions  of 
it  are  fertile.  It  has  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Bergen,  with 
a  population  of  two  thousand  two  hundred.  Several 
small  islands  are  scattered  around  it. 

The  climate  of  Prussia  is  in  general  temperate  and 
healthy,  though  varying  much  in  the  different  prov¬ 
inces.  Along  the  Baltic,  it  is  cold,  damp,  and  variable. 
In  the  interior,  it  is  much  more  agreeable,  in  the 
eastern  part,  there  is  little  fertile  land,  except  strips  of 
low,  marshy  territory  along  the  coast  and  rivers.  The 
remainder  is  sandy  and  overgrown  with  heath.  In 
the  western  part,  the  soil  is  much  superior :  yet  here 
are  many  tracts  that  are  stony  and  unproductive.  The 
mountainous  parts  contain  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver. 
Salt  is  obtained  from  springs  in  Prussian  Saxony. 

The  Bromberg  Canal  connects  the  Brahe,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vistula,  with  the  Netze,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder ; 
sixteen  miles  long.  The  Frederic  William  Canal  unites 
the  Oder  above  Frankfort  with  the  Spree,  and  the 
Plauen  Canal  connects  the  Oder  and  the  Havel. 
I  here  are  some  other  canals,  but  of  no  great  extent. 
Several  railroads  have  been  recently  constructed. 
Berlin,  the  capital,  situated  in  the  midst  of  u  sandy 


plain  upon  the  Spree,  is  a  handsome  city,  with  spacious 
and  regular  streets,  adorned  with  a  number  of  fine 
squares  and  many  elegant  edifices.  It  has  excellent 
institutions  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Potsdam  bus  a  royal  palace,  and  is  superbly  built. 
Near  it  are  Sans-Souci,  tho  Now  Palace,  and  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Palace. 

The  Prussian  monarchy  is  divided  into  eight  prov 
inces,  which  are  subdivided  into  twenty-live  govern¬ 
ments  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  circles. 
Two  of  the  provinces  ure  in  the  western,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  eastern  section. 


Provinces  of  Eastern  Prussia. 

Silesia, 

Pomerania, 
Brandenburg. 


Prussia, 

Grand  Duchy  of  Posen, 

Saxony, 

Provinces  of  Western  Prussia. 
Westphalia,  |  lthinc 


The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  of  modern  date ;  its 
origin  being  referred  to  the  Great  Elector ,  os  he  was 
called,  of  Brandenburg,  whose  son  assumed  the 
royal  titlo  in  1701.  Its  foundations,  however,  were 
laid  ns  far  buck  as  the  year  1*226  —  previous  to 
which,  it  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  heathen 
demi-savages,  who  lived  in  a  wooded  region  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Tho  Vindili  and  jEstii  dwelt 
here  in  classic  times,  and  tho  Venedes  and  other  Saxons 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  1226,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Poland,  unable  to  defend  his  frontiers  against  the 
pagans  of  Prussia,  —  who,  goaded  by  repeated  injuries 
from  tho  bigoted  Christiuns,  molested  them  with  per¬ 
petual  incursions, —  gave  a  portion  of  the  Prussian 
territory  along  thcVistuln,  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  on  ' 
condition  of  their  protecting  Poland  against  these  fierce 
and  exasperated  borderers.  One  hundred  knights  were 
sent  on  this  errand  by  the  grand  master  of  their  order. 

The  modem  Prussians  are  mostly  Germans ;  but  tho 
early  inhabitants  of  their  country  were  a  tall,  Vendo- 
Gothic  race,  speakiug  n  language  like  that  of  tho 
Lithuanians.  Their  eyes  were  blue,  their  hair  fair, 
and  their  complexion  florid.  Agriculture,  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted  from  the  earliest  times,  was 
their  chief  occupation.  Grain,  honey,  the  flesh  of  their 
herds  and  flocks,  and  of  wild  animals,  were  their 
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priii. '.ipal  food,  and  hydromel  or  metheglin  their  drink, 
beside  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  from  mare’s  milk, 
which  they  drunk  to  excess  from  cups  formed  of  the 
horns  ol  the  urus,  or  wild  ox.  Their  dress  was  of 
skins,  ami  of  cloth,  and  they  made  iron  weapons  and 
day  utensils.  These  interesting  people,  to  whom  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  vassalage  were  offered  together,  resisted, 
were  attacked  in  detail,  and  miserably  exterminated  or 
enslaved  by  the  knights,  after  the  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  resistance  for  many  years. 

And  now  was  established  a  novel  and  peculiar  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Order  of  Teutonic  knights  was,  in  its 
possessions,  what  the  prince  is  in  conquered  countries. 
It  regarded  itself  as  sovereign,  the  source  of  all 
authority,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  wealthy 
Prussian  lords,  the  principal  ancient  proprietors,  called 
wit  kings,  held  their  hereditary  family  appanages,  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  charges,  even  of  tithes ;  they  owed 
the  order  military  service  only,  both  in  defenco  of 
the  province  and  in  foreign  wars.  The  most  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  proprietors  held  hereditary  fiefs,  as  free¬ 
men,  and  cultivated  them  by  hinds,  over  whom  they 
exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  Ger¬ 
man  inhabitants  had  lands  assigned  them  free  from 
tithes  and  corvecs,  while  justice  was  administered  by 
the  mayor  of  the  village.  They  paid  a  small  capita- 
ion  tax,  and  were  held  to  military  service.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Prussians,  reduced  to  serfage  and  attached 
to  the  soil,  had  no  free  lands,  and  belonged  to  the 
Order.  Cities  were  encouraged  by  peculiar  privileges. 
A  deputy  of  the  order  of  Teutonic  knights  ruled  the 
cate,  responsible  to  the  grand  master  and  the  chapter. 
Under  this  deputy,  or  marshal,  the  country  was  divided 
into  comrnanderies,  having  each  a  castle,  where  resided 
a  convention  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  knights,  who 
administered  the  civil  affairs  of  the  district,  and  led  its 
forces.  They  could  be  displaced,  and  were  obliged 
to  render  an  annual  account  of  their  administration  to 
the  marshal. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  territory  of  the  order 
extended  from  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
contained  many  large  cities ;  but  their  government  had 
become  so  insupportably  tyrannous,  that  the  nobility 
and  cities  sought  the  protection  of  Poland.  Wars 
ensued,  which  desolated  the  country,  and  filled  it  with 
slaughter,  pestilence,  and  misery  of  every  kind.  To 
^  lengthen  themselves,  the  knights  elected  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  son  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach,  to  the 
office  of  grand  master.  But  he  could  obtain  no  sup¬ 
port  from  any  quarter,  and  being  unable  to  prop  up 
the  declining  order,  it  was  abolished  in  Prussia,  A.  I). 
15*25,  and  the  territory  converted  into  an  hereditary 
grand  duchy,  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  under  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.  He  thus  secured  the  means  of  sus¬ 
taining  his  government.  The  banner  of  investiture  was 
a  black  eagle,  bearing  an  S  in  his  breast.  A  succes¬ 
sor  of  this  elector  was  acknowledged  as  the  sovereign 
of  Prussia  by  the  republic  of  Poland,  A.  1).  1G57. 

The  Brandenburgs  were  a  vigorous  race,  obstinate 
and  arbitrary.  In  the  war  of  the  Protestants  against 
Charles  V.,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  sturved  to  death, 
iu  a  tower  at  Ilohenlandsburg,  a  crowd  of  hostages, 
among  whom  were  eighty  distinguished  inhabitants 
of  Bamberg.  This  ferocious  tyrant  was  so  enamored 
of  cruelty,  that  when  a  father  implored  him  to  spare 
the  life  of  one  of  his  three  sons,  —  were  it  only  one,- — 
Albert  asked  him  which  was  his  favorite,  and,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  youth  pointed  out  by  the  wretched  old  ] 

man,  put  them  all  to  death  in  succession,  before  their 
father’s  face !  But  his  career  of  terror  was  short, 
lie  was  defeated  in  the  hattlo  of  Sievershausen,  A.  I). 

and  (led  wounded  to  France,  where  his  excesses 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

At  the  time  the  Pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England 
expatriated  themselves  to  enjoy  liberty  of  religion,  and 
were  founding  their  Pilgrim  capital,  in  1  GUO,  the  Prot¬ 
estants  of  Prussia  were  also  suffering  for  conscience 
sako,but  in  a  far  more  agonizing  degree.  From  Hol¬ 
land  to  the  Corinthian  Mountains,  and  from  Prussia  to 
the  Alps  of  Berne,  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
spoken,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin  had  pen¬ 
etrated  to  the  hearts  oPtlio  people.  With  the  exception 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  every  district  of  Germany  j 
had,  at  one  time  or  other,  fought  for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  ;  yet  there  now  remained  no  vestige  of  it, except 
in  the  single  city  of  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  whose 
brave  defenders  still  held  out  against  the  assaults  of 
Tilly,  the  ferocious  general  of  the  forces  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  empire.  Gustavus  had  arrived  from  Sweden  ; 
but,  finding  himself  unsupported  by  the  northern  Prot¬ 
estants,  he  declared  that,  after  relieving  Magdeburg,' 
he  would  return  to  Stockholm,  unless  he  received  aid. 
The  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  held  back 
at  this  crisis,  and  Gustavus  hesitated  to  make  an  enemy 
of  either,  by  an  attack.  Delayed  by  this  uncertainty, 
he  did  not  advance  to  relieve  Magdeburg,  hut  simply 
sent  a  messenger,  Fnlkcnstcin,  who  entered  the  city 
disguised  as  a  boatman,  and  took  command  of  the 
feeble  and  dispirited  garrison.  The  delay  was  fatal 
to  the  city.  On  the  10th  of  May,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  while  Fulkenstein  consulted  with  the  magis¬ 
trates,  the  enemy  scaled  the  walls  at  a  place  where 
the  sentinel  was  asleep,  and  before  an  alarm  could  be 
given,  appeared  in  arms  at  the  town  hall.  Fulken¬ 
stein  rushed  out,  and  was  instantly  shot  dead.  The 
citizens  resisted  bravely  till  their  powder  failed,  and 
then  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  imperialists  en¬ 
tered  at  two  undefended  gates,  and  a  scene  ensued 
too  horrible  for  description.  Some  officers,  who  im¬ 
plored  the  brutal  Tilly  to  have  mercy  on  the  unresist¬ 
ing  citizens,  were  ordered  to  return  in  an  hour :  “  I 
will  then,”  said  ho,  “  see  what  can  he  done  ;  hut  the 
soldier  must  have  something  for  his  labor  and  danger.” 

In  less  than  half  the  time  designated,  the  work  of  blood 
was  at  its  height.  The  furious  soldiers  spared  neither 
ago  nor  sex.  Almost  all  the  men  were  beheaded,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  women.  Two  clergymen  were 
slain  as  they  stood  before  the  altar.  The  city  was  set 
on  (ire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  These  scenes  continued 
until  the  13th,  when  Tilly  himself  entered,  and  re¬ 
stored  discipline.  Four  thousand  persons,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  fire-proof  cathedral,  were  admitted 
to  quarter,  and  for  the  first  time  during  three  days 
obtained  something  to  eat.  The  terrible  commander,  . 
in  a  sort  of  masquerading  dress,  —  a  short  jacket  of 
green  satin,  and  a  high  crowned  hat,  with  a  long  red 
feather,  which  drooped  over  his  ghastly  countenance, 
his  whole  appearance  that  of  u  lunutic  mountebank, — 
rode  slowly  through  the  town,  gloating  on  the  heaps 
of  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  streets  were  covered. 

In  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  ho  speaks  of  this  scene  of 
murder  and  desolation  as  the  greatest  victory  that  had 
been  achieved  since  the  tukingof'froy  and  Jerusalem. 

“  And  sincerely,”  he  adds,  “  do  I  pity  the  ladies  of 
your  imperial  family,  that  they  could  not  be  present  as 
spectators  of  the  same  1  ” 
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Gustavus  now  resolved  no  longer  to  spare  the 
i  slcctors  whose  heartless  indecision  had  caused  this 
ierrible  calamity.  Appearing  before  Berlin,  he  offered 
George  William  the  choice  either  of  instantly  joining 
him,  or  seeing  his  capital  laid  in  ashes.  The  terrified 
elector  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  Gustavus 
garrisoned  the  fortresses  of  Berlin,  Spandau,  and  Kus- 
trin.  The  elector  of  Saxony  also  joined  him,  with 
eighteen  thousand  Saxons;  and  soon  after  the  glorious 
Swede  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Leipsic,  A.  1). 
i  G3 1 . 

A  new  era  commenced  for  Prussia  with  the  acces- 
siou  of  Frederic  William ,  to  whom  history  has  given 
the  name  of  the  Great  Elector.  A.  1).  1640.  Formed 
I  in  the  school  of  misfortune  and  danger,  furnished  with 
precious  experience  and  most  valuable  knowledge 
acquired  during  his  stay  in  Holland  ;  gifted  with  a 
penetrating  mind  and  steady  courage,  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  assumed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  state  scarce  worthy  of  the  name,  to  elevate 
it  from  complete  imbecility  to  the  highest  point  of 
force  and  grandeur.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  formi- 
Mable  neighbors,  jealous  of  each  other  and  of  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  conclude  alliances  and  fight  battles  with 
each  of  them  in  turn ;  and  it  required  the  greatest 
energy  and  wisdom  to  prevent  his  embarrassed  country 
from  being  torn  piecemeal  and  divided  between  them. 
Yet  he  was  able  not  only  to  preserve  its  integrity,  but 
to  increase  its  territory. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirty  years’  war,  in  1648, 
he  availed  himself  of  a  short  respite  from  battles,  to 
restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  state,  by  aiding 
his  subjects  to  improve  their  condition.  But  Prussia 
soon  became  the  theatre  of  the  Swedo-Polish  war, 
A.  U.  1655.  Charles  Gustavus  invaded  and  subdued 
Poland,  and  the  Great  Elector  endeavored  in  vain  to 
observe  neutrality  between  the  belligerents.  Part  of 
his  domains  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  Prussia  as  a  fief  from  Sweden.  And  when 
the  king  of  Poland,  John  Casimir,  was  able  again  to 
make  head  against  the  Swedes,  and  encamped  near 
Warsaw  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, —  Poles, 
Russians,  and  Tartars,  —  the  elector,  with  but  ten 
thousand  Swedes  and  six  thousand  men  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  defeated  him  in  a  hard  fought  battle  of  three 
days’  duration.  A  rich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  It  was  now  (1656)  that  the  Swede,  in 
order  to  secure  the  further  cooperation  of  his  active 
and  shrewd  ally,  was  obliged  formally  to  grant  the 
elector  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia.  Excited  by  jealousy 
of  the  Swedish  power,  the  German  emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Danes  joined  the  Poles.  The  elector  now  took 
the  opportunity  to  restore  peace  to  his  own  duchy. 
He  signed  a  treaty  with  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
in  which  he  gave  back  all  he  had  taken  from  him,  and 
promised  to  aid  him  with  troops.  In  return,  the  king 
recognized  Frederic  William  as  absolute  sovereign  of 
Prussia,  renouncing  all  authority  over  it  —  A.  D.  1657. 
The  Swedes,  having  lost  much  territory,  made  peace 
at  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus,  —  A.  I).  1660,  —  and 
the  elector  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  his  country.  But,  alarmed  at  the  French  successes 
in  Holland,  he  allied  himself  with  Austria,  Denmark, 
and  other  powers,  and  marched  to  the  Rhine  to  meet 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  Upon  this,  the  Swedes, 
allies  of  the  French,  again  invaded  Prussia.  The 
slector,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  was  enabled  to 
surprise  his  enemies,  w  ho,  concentrating  their  forces, 


gave  him  battle  at  Fehrbellin,  where  eleven  thousanc 
Swedes,  under  the  famous  Wrangel,  were  defeated  by 
five  thousand  six  hundred  Prussian  cavalry,  worn  out 
by  forced  marches;  A.  D.  1675.  This  brilliant  victory 
confirmed  the  military  fame  of  Frederic  William,  and 
destroyed  the  notion  of  Swedish  invincibility.  The 
Swedes  were  finally  driven  from  Prussia,  but  the  gain 
from  them  wras  compensated  by  losses  on  the  Rhine  to 
the  French,  who  took  Cleves  and  Westphalia  from  the 
elector,  and  obliged  him  by  a  new  treaty  to  renounce 
most  of  his  conquests. 

Although  his  attention  was  almost  continually  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  long  wars  and  an  active  participation  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  other  princes  of  Europe,  the  Great 
Elector  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  occupy  himself 
earnestly  with  every  thing  which  could  augment  the 
internal  prosperity  of  his  states.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  his  long  reign,  a  multitude  of  foreign  colo¬ 
nists,  attracted  from  Germany,  Holland,  and  even 
Switzerland,  by  his  equitable  and  advantageous  regu¬ 
lations,  reanimated  agriculture,  almost  completely 
ruined  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Deserts  and  sandy 
wastes  were  covered  with  harvests.  Marshes  were 
readily  drained,  and  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  the  War- 
tha,  the  Wetze,  and  the  Havel,  till  then  sterile,  became 
productive  fields.  Houses  arose  from  their  ashes,  and 
the  number  of  new  villages  was  greatly  increased. 
The  elector,  promptly  seizing  all  circumstances  by  j 
which  he  could  profit,  offered  an  asylum  to  twenty 
thousand  Protestant  refugees,  whom  the  impolitic  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  driven  from  France. 
These  strangers  brought  a  civilization  and  taste  for 
luxuries  till  then  unknown  in  Prussia,  crented  new 
sources  of  wealth,  and  opened  new  avenues  of  industry. 
The  cities  flourished,  animated  by  manufactures  of 
importance,  and  provided  with  a  newly-organized 
police.  Berlin  and  Potsdam  were  extended  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  promenades  and  imposing  structures.  The 
improvement  of  the  great  roads  and  the  establishment 
of  post-offices  —  A.  I).  1650  —  powerfully  contributed 
to  facilitate  commercial  relations  in  the  interior.  The 
Frederic  William  Canal,  uniting  the  Spree  and  the 
Oder,  was  built.  External  commerce  was  also  the 
object  of  the  elector’s  solicitude ;  it  extended  itself 
even  to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  America.  A  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  to  establish  a  trade  with  Guinea,  and 
a  small  fleet  left  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  built  there  Fort 
Frcdericsberg,  —  A.  I).  1681, —  which  was  afterward 
sold  to  the  Dutch.  The  Great  Elector  also  reformed 
the  ancient  schools,  and  founded  new  scientific  estab¬ 
lishments,  designed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education 
to  all  classes  of  society.  By  an  enlightened  liberality, 
he  attracted  learned  men  and  artists  to  his  kingdom, 
who  shed  nn  undying  lustre  around  his  court  and  the 
universities  he  had  founded. 

In  the  spring  of  1688,  this  great  prince  died,  after  rul¬ 
ing  over  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  for  forty-eight  years, 
and  founding  one  of  the  mightiest  European  powers ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  measures  were  often 
exceedingly  arbitrary.  Those  who  opposed  his  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  nobles 
and  burghers  were  arrested,  and  punished  with  perpet¬ 
ual  imprisonment  or  death.  When  he  felt  that  his  end 
was  near,  he  summoned  his  son  and  counsellors  to  his 
chamber,  and  solemnly  bade  them  farewell.  He  had 
carried  on  many  wars,  he  said ;  had  suffered  care  and 
anxiety  himself,  and  inflicted  grievous  ills  on  other 
men  ;  “  but  God  knoweth,”  continued  the  dying  mar 
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“  in  what  a  state  I  found  the  country  at  my  father’s 
death,  and  what  I  have  done  for  it.”  *  lie  then 
exhorted  his  son  to  follow  his  example,  to  act  circum¬ 
spectly,  to  be  always  prepared  to  defend  his  native 
land,  to  love  his  subjects,  and  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  faithful  counsellors. 

I”  rederic,  third  of  the  name,  succeeded  the  elector, 
and,  having  at  length  obtained  the  emperor’s  consent, 
crowned  himself  King  Frederic  I.  He  was  the  reverse 
of  his  father,  whose  indefatigable  activity  was  employed 
in  aggrandizing  his  country,  while  that  of  the  son 
exhausted  itself  in  ordering  the  pompous  ceremonial 
of  some  brilliant  fete.  The  business  of  government 
was  abandoned  to  favorites,  and  his  only  care  was  to 
increase  the  splendor  of  his  court.  He  endeavored, 
by  the  magnificence  of  his  costume,  to  conceal  the 
insignificance  of  his  figure ;  and  the  long  curls  of  his 
peruke  flowed  over  his  back,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
lonceal  the  hump  which  deformed  it.  The  strictest 
etiquette  reigned  at  court,  even  in  the  matter  of  smok- 
ing.  Except  in  this  Teutonic  custom,  every  thing 
there  was  a  la  Frangaise.  Attracted  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  his  court  by  this  French  fancy  of  the  monarch, 
Frenchmen  were  invested  with  functions,  both  civil 
and  military ;  they  introduced  every  where,  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  the  language,  literature, 
fashions,  manners,  in  a  word,  the  civilization,  of  their 
country,  which  prevailed,  little  by  little  also,  among 
the  middling  classes  of  the  capital.  Hence  the  vi¬ 
vacity,  satirical  vein,  and  fickleness  which  distinguish 
the  citizens  of  Berlin  down  to  the  present  time.  While, 
however,  ruinous  luxury  reigned  in  the  palace,  a  famine 
afflicted  the  country ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  pesti¬ 
lence,  which  carried  off  one  third  of  the  population. 
A.  D.  1709.  The  nation  was  so  demoralized,  that 
parents  deserted  children  and  children  parents ;  justice 
and  order  were  trampled  under  foot ;  and  the  people 
seemed  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  physical 
enjoyments.  Capital  punishments  for  offences  seemed 
but  to  increase  the  evil,  and  debauchery  and  crime 
rioted  unrestrained  by  fear  of  the  severe  laws  enacted 
to  suppress  the  ever  growing  disorders. 

The  death  of  Frederic  I.  was  no  less  singular  than 
wretched.  Ilis  third  wife,  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg, 
was  possessed  with  a  mania  for  making  religious  prose- 
.ytes,  which  greatly  imbittered  the  latter  part  of  the 
king’s  life.  He  had  fallen  asleep,  one  day,  in  an  easy 
chair,  when  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  caused  by 
excess  of  devotion,  woke  him  suddenly  by  dashing  to 
atoms  a  glass  door,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  the  most  violent  reproaches.  The  king,  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  apparition  of  this  woman,  —  her  hair 
dishevelled  about  her  shoulders,  her  countenance 
crimsoned  and  distorted  with  passion,  and  her  person 
clothed  in  white,  —  imagined  he  beheld  the  famous 
White  Lady ,  who,  according  to  an  ancient  legend, 
always  appeared  in  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  a  short  time  before  some  member  of  the 

*  At  his  accession,  he  found  the  electorate  ruined,  with  an 
area  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  French 
square  miles,  and  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  a  badly- 
disciplined  army  of  three  thousand  men,  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  revenue,  and  an 
empty  treasury.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  flourishing  state, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  an  army 
of  twenty-four  thousand  well-disciplined  and  experienced 
veterans,  two  and  a  half  millions  of  revenue,  and  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns  in  the  treasury. 
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family  was  about  to  die.  He  became  ill  from  the 
fright,  apd  expired  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  A.  D.  1713. 

Frederic  William  I.,  his  son  and  successor,  brought 
to  the  throne  tastes,  dispositions,  and  habits,  diamet¬ 
rically  opposite  to  those  of  his  father.  He  was  quite 
as  penurious  as  the  late  king  had  been  prodigal ;  and 
instead  of  the  showy  and  pompous  taste  of  the  late 
reign,  displayed  a  rude  plainness  bordering  on  bar¬ 
barism.  lie  began  by  dismissing  from  his  court  the 
innumerable  tribe  of  valets,  selling  off  the  baubles  of 
the  palace,  and  introducing  a  most  rigid  scrutiny  and 
economy  into  all  branches  of  the  administration.  The 
noisy  and  boisterous  court  became  suddenly  still  and 
deserted  ;  magnificence  gave  place  to  simplicity,  and 
military  parades  and  reviews  succeeded  to  galas  and 
fetes.  Instead  of  sumptuous  liveries,  nothing  was  seen 
moving  about  the  precincts  of  the  palace  but  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  military  staff,  some  of  whom  even  per¬ 
formed  the  office  of  chamberlain  about  the  person  of 
the  king.  Advantageous  settlements  were  made  with 
Austria  and  France,  which  recognized  the  royalty  of 
Prussia,  and  also  with  Holland  and  Sweden.  For 
twenty-seven  years,  the  king  husbanded  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom,  consolidated  and  extended  by  sev¬ 
eral  treaties,  —  accumulated  treasures  and  troops,  and 
acted  as  absolute  sovereign  of  his  subjects.  He 
exacted  an  obedience,  instaptaneous,  absolute,  and 
blind.  Hard,  severe,  passionate,  sometimes  cruel,  ho 
made  all  about  him  experience  the  effects  of  his  uncom¬ 
promising  disposition :  not  only  his  wife  and  children, 
but  every  functionary,  from  the  humblest  clerk  to  the 
prime  minister,  from  the  private  soldier  to  the  general  —  | 
noble  and  simple,  clergy  and  laity,  all  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  had  an  inflexible  master. 

He  abhorred  all  kinds  of  ceremony,  and  state  affairs 
were  discussed  in  his  “  tobacco  college,”  as  he  called 
it,  where  every  one  of  his  intimates,  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  must  smoke,  or  seem  to  smoke,  and  give  his 
opinion  with  perfect  freedom.  A  soldierly  bluntness 
and  frankness  was  more  highly  prized  here,  than  the 
bland  accents  of  polished  roguery,  or  the  siren  phrases 
of  courtly  diplomacy.  The  politician  was  despised, 
but  the  soldier  was  listened  to  with  respect. 

The  marketing  of  every  dish  that  appeared  on  the 
king’s  meagre  and  abstemious  table  was  carefully  scru¬ 
tinized,  and  the  scraps  of  the  meal  anxiously  looked 
after ;  but  in  dining  with  his  generals,  the  monarch  was 
pleased  to  find  good  cheer  and  even  delicacies.  He 
worked  hard  from  morning  to  night  himself,  and 
required  it  of  others.  He  slept  very  little,  and  always 
with  disturbed  slumbers.  Inured  and  broken  in  to 
fatigues  of  all  kinds,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  conveniences  of  life,  he  braved  the  worst  roads 
and  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  requiring  the  same  ] 
indifference  and  intrepidity  of  all  his  attendants.  His 
servants  never  came  into  his  presence  without  fear. 
His  tyranny,  indeed,  passed  all  ordinary  bounds,  j 
He  kept  constantly  by  him  two  pocket  pistols  loaded  j 
with  salt,  which  he  discharged  at  his  domestics  when 
they  did  not  execute  his  orders  with  sufficient  quick¬ 
ness.  His  ministers  he  treated  as  clerks,  reprimanding 
them  in  the  rudest  and  grossest  terms,  threatening  them 
with  terrible  chastisements,  and  shutting  them  up  in 
fortresses.  Always  busy,  he  determined  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  be  as  alert  and  active  as  himself ;  so  he 
punished  the  idle  with  a  huge  cane,  wielded  by  his  own 
royal  hand  !  Terror,  therefore,  went  before  him,  and 
at  his  approach  every  body  hastened  out  of  the  way. 
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unrl  sought  to  avoid  his  eye  and  his  stick.  In  strolling 
about  the  streets  during  the  intervals  of  business,  or 
to  inspect  the  erection  of  edifices  here  and  there,  he 


and  obedience  composed  his  ideal  of  the  hero-soldier, 
and  incredible  license  was  taken  by  his  favorites,  the 
soldiers,  over  their  victims,  the  citizens.  Any  soldier 


His  son  and  successor,  Frederic  IT.,  called  Frederi' 
the  Great,  had  a  better  education,  a  more  correct  taste 
a  greater  range  of  thought,  and  a  better  balanced  mind 
than  his  father.  As  a  child,  he  manifested  a  ready 
intelligence  and  excellent  disposition.  He  loved  liter¬ 
ature,  drawing,  and  music  —  things  entirely  superfluous, 
and  even  abominable,  in  the  eyes  of  his  father.  The 
rest  of  his  tastes,  also,  were  so  contrary  to  the  narrow 
views  of  the  king,  that  lie  treated  his  son  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  descending  even  to  kicks,  and  blows 
with  fist  and  cane.  To  ovoid  this  tyranny,  the  young 
prince  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  country  :  he  was 
unsuccessful,  however,  and  while  a  noble  young  friend, 
.  -  his  accomplice,  was  executed  before  his  eyes,  he  him- 

been  condemned  to  close  imprisonment  for  gross  extor-  !  self  was  imprisoned,  and  treated  for  a  lorm  time  with 
tion.  “Nonsense!”  sn.d  the  k.mr  with  enn^idemKie  I  ^  u,most  ignominy.  The  prince  at  this  time  held  the 

rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  his  father 
ordered  a  court  martial,  that  he  might  be  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and  shot  as  a  deserter ;  but  the  court,  in  spite 
i  a  noble,  for-  of  the  repeated  orders  of  the  tyrant,  refused  to  pass 
'’jjjr"*  ”  sentence,  saying  they  had  power  over  the  lieutcnnnt- 

colonel,  but  not  over  the  crown  prince.  Frederic 
laughed  the  distinction  to  scorn,  and  proceeded  to  give 
orders  for  the  execution  of  his  son. 

The  whole  court  was  panic-struck  at  this  display 
of  unnatural  cruelty,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
joined  his  favorite  generals  in  imploring  the  father  not 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  child. 
Still  the  king  persisted  in  his  resolution  ;  when  one  of 
the  oldest  of  his  officers.  General  von  Iluddenbrock, 
tearing  open  his  vest,  exclaimed,  “  If  your  majesty 
wants  blood,  take  mine :  but  his  you  shall  not  have, 
as  long  as  I  have  life  and  strength  to  protest  against 
.  it.”  The  king  relented,  and  the  prince,  having  received 
a  dying  message  from  the  beloved  accomplice  of  his 
flight,  urging  him  to  submit,  relaxed  also  from  his 
hereditary  stubbornness,  nnd  was  soon  afier  liberated, 
on  condition  of  not  leaving  the  town.  Subsequently 
the  king  forgave  him,  and  allowed  him  to  be  present 
at  his  sister’s  marriage.  The  ceremony  had  already 
commenced,  when  Frederic,  dressed  in  a  plain  gray 
frock,  without  any  order  or  decoration,  was  discovered 
among  the  servants,  and  dragged  forward  by  his  father, 
who  presented  him  to  the  queen  with  these  words : 
“  See,  madam,  our  Fritz  is  returned !  ”  The  next  day, 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank,  nnd  employed  himself  for 
months  in  the  war  office  and  royal  demesnes.  Afier  his 
marriage,  in  17.T2,  he  resided  "in  the  Castle  of  Rheins- 
burg,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends,  nnd  studying 
with  infinite  relish  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  French 
translations  of  the  classics. 


Nonsense!”  suid  the  king,  with  considerable 
reason,  to  be  sure  :  “  if  a  poor,  starving  wretch  steals 
a  few  miserable  dollars,  you  put'him  to  death  ;  but  a 
fellow  like  this,  who  has  ruined  whole  families  by  his 
villany,  must  bo  spared,  because  he  is 
sooth!  —  let  his  lordship  be  hanged  without  delay 
His  son,  afterward  Frederic  the  Great,  was  seldom 
addressed  by  any  title  more  endearing  than  those  of 
coward ,  dolt ,  coxcomb ,  puppy ,  and  ass,  because  his 
father  saw  fit  to  doubt  his  courage.  Once  ho  even  flew 
at  the  luckless  youth  with  his  fists,  and  pommelled 
him  over  the  face  until  the  blood  flowed  in  streams ! 

So  successful  was  he  in  organizing  a  military  force, 
that  his  successor  was  able  to  take  the  field  with  a 
well-appointed  and  exactly-disciplined  army  of  sev¬ 
enty-two  thousand  men.  But  though  penurious  in 
most  matters,  Frederic  W  illiam  I.  was  extravagant  in 
promotion  of  this  his  darling  object.  His  celebrated 
Giant  Guard  was  recruited  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  with  every'  species  of  injustice,  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  where  agents  were  regularly  employed  to  kidnap 
the  tallest  men,  and  send  them  into  Prussia.  Peter  the 
Great,  who  wanted  artificers  more  than  grenadiers, 
agreed  to  send  him  all  the  giants  in  his  dominions,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to-  steal  and  carry  off  an 
equal  number  of  Westphalian  whitesmiths  !  A  batch 
of  forty-three  giants  cost  the  Prussian  king  forty-three 
thousand  dollars  ;  one  individual  cost  him  nine  thousand 
dollars.  This  eccentric  monarch  died  in  1740,  leaving 
behind  him  eight  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  treasury,  an  army  of  about  eighty  thousand 
men,  an  empire  increased  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  French  square  miles,  with  a’  popu¬ 
lation  of  two  million  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
and  a  revenue  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  francs. 
\  ct,  though  deemed  the  most  avaricious  und  penurious 
king  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  he  spent  eleven  million 
crowns  in  efforts  to  encourage  agriculture  and  repcople 
provinces  decimated  by  the  plague  ! 

Frederic  William  aimed  to  found  his  throne  firmly 
on  a  double  basis  of  gold  and  steel :  money  and  sol¬ 
diers  were  his  passions.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
requiring  defence  were  very  extensive,  and  the  age 
had  been  made  venal  by  French  politics;  hence  to  be 
rigidly  practical,  this  monarch  made  it  his  business  to 
organize  troops  and  amass  treasure.  “  Money  does 
every  thing,”  was  his  favorite  maxim :  he  called  his  sol¬ 
diers  his  “  dear  blue  children:”  ignorance,  brutality. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLIX. 

A.  D.  1740  to  1850. 

Frederic  the  Great  —  His  Successes  —  Gen¬ 
eral  Views. 

In  1740,  Frederic  II.  was  called  to  the  throne  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  entered  on  the  functions 
of  government  in  earnest.  “  Oui  frolics  are  at  an 
end,”  said  he  to  the  jovial  companions  of  his  revels  at 


would  often  apply  his  heavy  cane  to  the  backs  of  could  approach  him  freely  at  any  time,  and  his  fondness 
fashionable  loungers  or  loitering  workmen,  whom  he  for  his  gigantic  guard  became  a'  complete  mnnin. 
would  chase  from  street  to  street,  until  the  unfortunates,  .  s 

half  dead  with  pain  and  terror,  fe11  at  his  feet,  and 
roared  for  mercy  !  “  Why  did  yr  c  run  away  from 

me,  rascal  ?  ”  said  he  to  a  miserable  Jew,  who  had 
tried  to  escape  as  soon  ns  he  saw  his  well-known  blue 
uniform  faced  with  red.  “  I  was  afraid,  and  please 
your  majesty,”  replied  the  trembling  culprit.  “  How 
dare  you  be  afraid,  sir?”  retorted  Frederic  William  I., 
raising  his  cane  and  applying  it  vigorously  to  the  man’s 
head  and  shoulders ;  “  do  you  not  know,  dolt,  that  I 
am  the  father  of  my  people,  and  that  I  expect  to  be 
loved,  not  feared  ?  ” 

The  same  whimsical  tyranny  sometimes  displayed 
itself  in  his  dispensation  of  justice.  A  nobleman  had 
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Rheinsberg;  “henceforth  let  us  study  how  best  we 
may  fulfil  the  grave  duties  of  a  sovereign.”  Some  of 
the  early  measures  of  his  reign  rendered  him  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular.  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
every  thing  himself,  and  led  a  very  retired  life  at  Sans 
Souci,  a  country  place  near  Berlin.  Except  the  min¬ 
isters  and  generals,  all  the  society  at  his  court  was 


rogant ;  and  during  the  last  visit,  the  two  philosophers 
quarrelled,  and  Voltaire  quitted  Prussia  in  disgust. 

Under  the  sagacious  and  vigorous  administration 
of  this  active  monarch,  Prussia  rose  with  wonderful 
rapidity  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power.  Within  ten 
years  from  his  accession,  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy 
land  near  Stettin,  before  uninhabited,  contained  two 
hundred  and  eighty  villages,  swarming  with  industri¬ 
ous  mechanics  and  agriculturists  ;  the  Oder  was  made 
navigable  by  means  of  canals  ;  large  warehouses  arose 
upon  its  banks,  and  intelligent  foreigners  embarked 
their  capital  in  mercantile  and  farming  speculations. 
The  culture  of  the  potato  was  introduced,  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  use  enforced.  To  promote  the  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  of  his  people,  Frederic  built  a  splendid 
opera  house  at  Berlin,  added  many  thousand  volumes 
to  the  public-  library,  and  expended  enormous  sums 
in  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues. 

Thus  were  employed  the  ten  years  of  peace  which 
succeeded  to  the  struggles  of  1744  and  1745,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  Frederic’s  atrocious  seizure. of  Silesia  in 
1742,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  history  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  two  victories  over  Austria  in  1741  and  1742, 
which  gained  him  that  choicest  portion  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  showed  him  to  Europe  as  an  ambitious  prince 
and  an  able  captain.  Ilis  martial  abilities  were  no 
less  conspicuous  in  defending  his  acquisition.  Aus¬ 
tria  had  induced  England  and  Saxony  to  unite  with 
her  against  Prussia.  Frederic  fell  suddenly  upon 
Bohemia  in  the  summer  of  1744.  The  approach  of 
a  large  Austrian  force  caused  him  to  retire  upon  Si¬ 
lesia,  which  he  saved  by  the  splendid  victories  of  IIo- 
henfriedberg  and  Sorr,  in  1745  ;  the  latter  gained  by 
eighteen  thousand  Prussians  over  fifty  thousand  Aus¬ 
trians.  Learning  that  the  Austrian  general,  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  intended  to  surprise  him  in  his  winter 
quarters,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  en¬ 
camped  in  Silesia,  and  gained  the  victory  of  Henners- 
dorf,  over  the  Saxons.  In  another  direction,  his  vet¬ 
eran  commander,  Dessau,  by  the  victory  of  Kessels- 
dorf,  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  Dresden.  Ten  days 
after,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  in  which  Saxony 
agreed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Austria  re¬ 
nounced  all  claim  to  Silesia,  and  Frederic  agreed  to 
recognize  Maria  Theresa’s  husband  as  emperor  of 
Germany. 

In  1756,  as  Maria  Theresa  still  plotted  the  recovery 
of  Silesia,  Frederic  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
England,  to  protect  Germany  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  defend  Hanover  against  the  French,  A.  I).  1756. 
This  alliance  brought  upon  Prussia  the  enmity  of 
France.  Austria,  Saxony,  Russia,  and  France,  and 
shortly  afterward  Sweden,  united  in  a  secret  coalition 
to  divide  the  Prussian  states  among  themselves,  leav¬ 
ing  Frederic  II.  only  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
Unterrified  at  this  danger,  which  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  Prussia,  her  energetic  king  assumed  at 
once  the  offensive,  according  to  his  wont.  V  ith  his 
usual  alacrity,  he  invaded  Saxony  at  the  head  of  sixty 


thousand  men,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the  com-  ; 
mencement  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  so  favorable  to  the 
fame  of  Frederic.  In  fifteen  days  he  was  master  of  ah 
Saxony.  Leaving  thirty-two  thousand  men  to  shut  up 
the  Saxon  army  in  their  camp  at  Pima,  he  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Austrians  at  Lowositz  with  the  rest  of 
his  army  ;  and,  shortly  after,  sixteen  thousand  Saxons 
surrendered  at  Pirna,  which  closed  the  campaign,  A.  1) 
1756.  The  next  year,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Russians  invaded  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia ; 
an  equal  army  of  Frenchmen  menaced  the  provinces 
of  the  Rhine;  fifty  thousand  Swedes  prepared  to  seize 
upon  Pomerania  ;  while  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  assembled  by  the  princes  of  the  German  empire, 
menaced  Frederic  II.  from  another  quarter.  Beside 
these,  the  Austrians  brought  into  the  field  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  To  make  head  against  this  half  mil 
lion  and  more  of  enemies,  Frederic  had  but  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  soldiers.  Lewald  was  de¬ 
spatched  with  twenty-four  thousand  men  to  cover  the 
eastern  frontier  against  Russia ;  the  English  duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  a  force  of  Prussians,  Hanoverians, 
Hessians,  and  Brunswickers,  was  to  defend  the  Rhen¬ 
ish  provinces  against  France,  while  the  king  himself 
directed  his  principal  forces  against  the  Austrians. 

Terrible  was  the  struggle,  the  very  life  of  a  power¬ 
ful  nation  being  at  stake ;  and  bravely  did  the  young 
giant  bear  himself  in  the  contest.  Directed  by  the 
masterly  intellect  and  unconquerable  energies  of  Fred¬ 
eric  II.,  the  Prussians  earned  for  themselves  a  military 
fame  for  all  coming  time ;  and  their  monarch  fairly 
won  for  himself,  throughout  Europe,  the  appellation  of 
Frederic  the  Great ;  and  among  his  own  idolizing  sub¬ 
jects,  that  of  Frederic  the  Unique.  In  March,  1757, 
the  king  entered  Bohemia  at  four  points  at  once,  and 
marched  his  forces  by  four  several  routes  directly  up¬ 
on  the  capital ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  6th  of  May, 
the  four  divisions  met  before  Prague.  A  dreadful  bat¬ 
tle  ensued,  and  victory  declared  for  Prussia,  though 
she  left  sixteen  thousand  of  her  sons  dead  upon  the 
field.  Marshal  Schwerin  fell  also,  who  alone  was 
“  worth  ten  thousand  men  ”  in  the  king’s  estimation. 
The  Austrian  loss  was  nineteen  thousand  ;  and  among 
the  killed  was  Marshal  Brown,  one  of  the  two  chief  com¬ 
manders  of  the  enemy.  But  an  attack  made  by  thirty 
thousand  Prussians  against  twice  their  number,  advan¬ 
tageously  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Kollin,  near 
Prague,  resulted,  after  a  murderously  obstinate  battle, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians;  and  Frederic  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  evacuate  Bohemia. 
Lewald  also  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Jagaern- 
dorf,  and  Cumberland  shamefully  capitulated  to  the 
French  at  Closterseven.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  was  marching  to  join  the  imperial  troops,  in  order 
to  bear  down  upon  Saxony,  the  grand  entrepot  whence 
the  Prussian  king  procured  money,  provisions,  arms, 
and  soldiers.  Leaving  thirty-six  thousand  men  to 
watch  the  Austrians  in  Silesia,  and  ordering  two  of  his 
generals  to  drive  out  the  body  of  Croats  who  had 
got  possession  of  Berlin,  Frederic  II.,  after  a  moment 
of  despair,  marched  with  but  sixteen  thousand  men 
against  the  imperial  army  of  sixty  thousand.  In  a 
fierce  engagement  at  Rosbac,  (1757,)  he  put  to  com¬ 
plete  rout  both  the  imperialists  and  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  in  Silesia,  Frederic  lost  Winterfield,  one 
of  his  ablest  generals.  Schweidnitz,  with  its  rich  pro¬ 
visions  and  warlike  stores,  was  given  up  to  the  Austri¬ 
ans  ;  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bevern  was  defeated  ai 
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Breslau,  and  that  city  also  taken  by  the  enemy.  Has¬ 
tily  assembling  a  little  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
the  unconquerable  king  joined  them  to  the  relics  of 
Be vern’s  army,  sixteen  thousand  men,  discouraged  and 
alarmed  by  defeat.  Frederic  raised  their  depressed 
spirits  by  friendly  converse  and  sympathizing  com¬ 
plaisance,  praised  their  bravery,  deplored  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  distributed  to  them  wine  and  provisions,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  awakening  anew  their  courage  and 
enterprise,  and  that  confidence  which  insures  victory. 
With  these  thirty  thousand  men,  the  king  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  attack  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy  under 
Daun,  and  night  alone  saved  the  imperial  army  from 
complete  ruin.  Twenty-eight  thousand  Austrians  fell 
on  this  bloody  day  of  Lcuthen,  (Lissa.)  All  Silesia 
was  now  reconquered. 

In  the  next  campaign,  Frederic  fought  a  Russian 
army  of  eighty  thousand,  at  Zorndorfl’,  for  ten  hours, 
with  fourteen  thousand  picked  men,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  driven  back.  A  similar  indecisive  engage¬ 
ment  was  fought  at  Hochkirch  ;  the  imperial  army  fell 
upon  the  Prussians  at  night,  killing  nine  thousand  of 
them.  The  Austrians,  Swedes,  and  French  were 
kept  at  bay,  through  the  prodigious  activity  of  the 
monarch,  seconded  by  his  able  and  successful  gener¬ 
als  ;  so  that  the  campaign  terminated,  on  the  whole,  in 
favor  of  Frederic  II.  Not  so  that  of  1759,  which 
brought  with  it  many  defeats  to  the  Prussian  arms,  and 
left  the  king  with  but  thirty  thousand  troops.  The 
campaign  of  1760  was  no  less  disastrous,  at  first,  in 
the  affair  of  Landshut  and  the  siege  of  Dresden ; 
but  the  Prussian  king  was  victorious  at  the  battles  of 
Liegnitz  and  forgau.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  the  next  year,  Frederic  seemed  utterly  prostrate  ; 
without  money,  without  soldiers,  dispossessed  of  his 
hereditary  estates,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Saxony,  he 
himself  scarcely  expected  to  hold  out  through  another 
campaign.  Fortunately,  his  implacable  enemy,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  I.,  empress  of  Russia,  died  in  the  early  part  of 
1 762,  leaving  the  throne  to  Peter  III.,  an  admirer  and 
friend  of  Frederic.  The  new  emperor  hastened  to 
make  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  with  a  generosity  to 
which  history  afiords  no  parallel,  restored  the  con¬ 
quests  made,  without  demanding  the  least  indemnity. 
A  body  of  Russian  troops,  even,  was  sent  to  assist 
the  Prussians.  The  king  of  Sweden  soon  after  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Russia  in  making  peace.  Cath¬ 
arine  II.,  Peter’s  successor,  declared  for  neutrality. 
Sclnveidnitz  was  retaken  by  the  Prussians,  who  gained 
also  a  great  victory  at  Freiburg.  These  events,  favored 
by  the  intervention  of  France  and  Russia,  induced 
Austria  to  make  peace,  (A.  D.  1763,)  and  Silesia  was 
for  the  third  time  assured  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
famous  reign,  was  the  partition  of  Polam  I,  in  1772. 
In  this  matter,  Frederic  showed  a  more  shameful  eager¬ 
ness,  even,  than  his  nefarious  accomplices,  and  gained 
for  his  share  nearly  all  Polish  Prussia ;  he  thus  ob¬ 
tained  a  free  communication  between  his  provinces, 
the  rich  borders  of  the  Vistula,  a  greater  extension 
of  his  maritime  commerce,  and  a  large  increase  of 
enlightened  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  Frederic’s 
mst  campaign  was  in  defence  of  Bavaria,  over  which 
Austria  asserted  unjust  pretensions;  but  through  the 
consummate  military  skill  on  both  sides,  the  campaign 
was  bloodless;  and  thunks  to  the  mediation  of  France 
and  Russia,  Bavarian  independence  was  maintained. 

•u  1 785,  when  Austria  sought  insidiously  to  aggrandize 


|  herself  at  the  expense  of  Bavaria,  Frederic  formed 
|  the  “  Princes’  Union,”  whose  object  was  to  maintain 
i  the  integrity  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  privileges 
,  of  its  members.  Soon  after,  Frederic  concluded  a 
j  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  w  ith  our  United  States ; 
and  this  was  his  last  act  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  subsidies  he  had 
levied  on  foreign  states,  Prussia  came  out  of  this  con¬ 
test  for  existence  free  from  debt,  though  her  wars  hnd 
occasioned  her  the  disbursement  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  crowns.  But  the  country  was 
frightfully  devastated.  Agriculture  lacked  hands  —  the 
males,  even  down  to  the  uge  of  sixteen,  having  been 
drafted  in  the  wars  of  independence  —  and  the  plough¬ 
ing  was  done  by  women.  Commercial  und  manu- 
;  facturing  industry  was  deplorably  prostrate.  The 
nobility,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  were  nt  the  mercy  of 
usurers,  und  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  king  now 
bent  all  his  vast  intellectual  and  moral  energies  to  the 
Herculean  task  of  remedying  so  many  woes.  He  had 
grain  in  his  storehouses ;  this  he  distributed  to  the 
farmers  for  present  sustenance  and  for  seed,  and  gave 
them  all  the  draught  horses  of  the  army.  Part  of  a 
reserved  fund  was  applied  to  build  up  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  which  had  suffered,  and  to  assist  districts  plunged 
in  debt.  Imposts  were  also  taken  off  for  a  time.  But 
the  measure  most  useful  to  agriculture  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “  mortgage  bank,”  which  loaned  the 
capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  farms,  on  the  security 
of  a  lien  upon  the  lands  to  the  bank.  Manufactures 
were  encouraged,  and  internal  commerce  promoted  by 
a  canal  made  to  connect  Stettin  with  Konigsberg.  By 
promulgating  a  new  code  of  laws,  also,  the  king  estab¬ 
lished  justice,  and  decreased  the  expense  and  delay  gen¬ 
erally  attending  its  pretended  distribution.  Science 
and  genius  were  encouraged.  But  his  army  wus  an 
object  of  peculiar  solicitude,  and  the  occasion  of  vast 
expense,  even  in  peace ;  and  to  fill  his  treasury,  h< 
felt  obliged  to  resort  to  monopolies,  and  the  increari 
of  all  kinds  of  indirect  taxation. 


Frederic  Uie  Great. 

Frederic  the  Great  died  in  1786,  after  a  despotic 
but  celebrated  and  remarkable  reign  of  forty-six  venrs. 
He  left  Prussia  in  a  condition  incomparably  more  flour¬ 
ishing  than  he  found  it.  He  increased  its  territory  one 
half,  and  nearly  trebled  its  inhabitants.  He  caused 
forty-two  thousand  families  of  foreign  colonists  to 
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transplant  themselves  to  the  unoccupied  soil  of  his 
country,  and  founded  five  hundred  new  settlements 
and  vil.ages.  He  added  four  fortresses  to  the  twelve 
which  he  repaired  and  enlarged ;  and  increased  the 
revenue  from  seven  and  a  half  to  twenty-eight  millions 
of  crowns;  he  left  seventy-two  millions  of  crowns  in 
the  treasury,  in  the  place  of  eight  millions  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  which  he  found  there,  though  he  had  been 
engaged  in  war  for  eleven  years,  and  had  expended 
more  than  twenty-four  millions  in  his  various  public 
improvements  ! 

The  great  Frederic’s  nephew  and  successor,  Fred¬ 
eric  William  II.,  was  unworthy  of  his  lineage  and 
station.  Governed  by  obscure  counsellors  and  shame¬ 
less  women,  he  became  the  puppet  and  satellite  of  the 
other  cabinets  of  Europe.  But  in  his  internal  admin¬ 
istration,  he  promulgated  a  new  code  of  laws,  encour¬ 
aged  all  kinds  of  industry,  and  constructed  dikes,  roads, 
and  canals.  Paid  bv  England  and  allied  with  Austria, 
he  marched  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  the 
Rhine,  in  1792,  to  reinstate  in  their  abused  privileges 
the  French  emigrants,  who  were  there  collected,  after 
having  deserted  their  country  in  the  hour  of  its  utmost 
need.  The  result  of  three  campaigns  was  a  humili¬ 
ating  treaty  with  France,  in  1795,  which  took  from 
Prussia  all  her  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Though  he  had  engaged  to  defend  Poland  and 
her  constitution  in  1791,  yet,  in  1793,  Frederic  took 
a  share  of  the  spoils  in  the  second  partition  of  that 
ill-fated  country  among  her  powerful  neighbors, 
amounting  to  nine  hundred  square  miles,  with  eleven 
.  hundred  thousand  inhabitants!  He  also  took  one 
thousand  miles  more,  with  another  million  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  at  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  the  next  year. 
Frederic  William  II.  died  in  1797,  having  not  only 
squandered  upon  greedy  mistresses  and  worthless  fa¬ 
vorites  the  immense  treasures  left  by  his  uncle,  the 
late  king,  but  leaving  the  treasury  indebted  in  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  millions  of  crowns. 
His  faults  and  follies  destroyed  the  influence  Prussia 
had  acquired  in  Europe. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  character  of  his  father, 
the  fame  of  Frederic  William  III.,  the  next  king,  is 
built  on  a  basis  even  more  durable  than  that  of  Fred¬ 
eric  the  Great.  It  was  this  virtuous,  economical,  and 
orderly  sovereign,  who  so  perfected  the  Prussian  sys¬ 
tem  of  popular  education,  or  the  “  common  school 
system,”  that  it  has  become  a  proverb  for  complete¬ 
ness,  and  a  model  for  efficiency  and  thoroughness. 
He  was  able  to  say,  ten  years  before  his  death, 
and  prove  it  by  the  most  rigid  statistics,  that  among 
the  fourteen  millions  of  his  subjects,  there  was  not  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  who 
was  not  receiving  an  elementary  education  more  thor¬ 
ough  and  extended  than  was  given  to  any  large  num¬ 
ber  of  children  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  — 
than  was  provided  by  government  for  the  children  of 
any  other  nation,  indeed,  except  the  small  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Saxony. 

The  events  in  the  history  of  Prussia  which  grew  out 
of  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  have  been  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  history  of  France.  Hanover,  taken  by 
Napoleon  in  1803,  was  given  to  Prussia  by  a  treaty 
with  France,  in  1805.  The  insignificance  of  the 
Prussian  king,  however,  tempted  Napoleon  to  resume 
possession  of  it  the  next  year.  This  so  exasperated 
Prussia,  that  she  declared  war  against  France,  but  was 
very  soon  overrun  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
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French  armies,  after  they  had  gained  the  battles  of  Jena 
and  Auerstadt,  A.  D.  1806 ;  and  Napoleon  installed 
himself,  at  Berlin,  as  master  of  all  Prussia.  By  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  Frederic  William  III.  lost  half 
of  his  kingdom.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  however, 
in  1815,  restored  its  previous  limits.  The  young  men 
of  Prussia,  fired  with  patriotism  and  the  watchwords 
of  liberty,  had  flown  to  arms  and  borne  back  the  French 
invader ;  but  the  king,  after  his  throne  was  once  more 
secure,  refused  to  give  his  subjects  the  liberal  constitu¬ 
tion  he  had  promised  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the 
promise  was  not  redeemed  during  his  lifetime.  Up  to 
the  year  1847,  the  government  continued  to  be  a  des¬ 
potism,  conducted  with  ability,  indeed,  but  without  any 
of  those  guaranties  which  a  civilized  nation  should  have. 

Deeming  that  religion  gives  immense  force  to  the 
state,  the  Prussian  government  aimed  to  become  the 
religious  centre  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  and  to 
found,  upon  the  continent,  something  analogous  to  the 
church  and  state  “  establishment  ”  in  England.  Fred¬ 
eric  William  III.  had,  therefore,  compelled  a  union  of 
the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  communions  into  one 
church.  And  the  two  confessions,  separated  by  an 
abyss  of  blood  and  hate  for  three  centuries,  and 
between  which  the  impetuous  Luther  saw  no  possibility 
of  reconciliation,  amicably  coalesced  by  order  of  the 
Prussian  cabinet !  A  new  liturgy,  more  accommoda¬ 
ting,  and  in  which  each  confession  found  its  religious 
creed  faintly  shadowed  forth,  confirmed  the  union. 
The  same  preacher  now  addresses  both  sects  in  the 
same  congregation.  But,  as  has  happened  in  England, 
the  consequence  is,  that  many,  disgusted  with  the 
papistical  tendencies  of  the  established  church,  or 
wounded  in  their  cherished  predilections  as  to  purity 
of  doctrine  and  life,  quarrel  with  their  preachers,  or 
attend  no  church  at  all,  and  are  looked  upon  with  an 
evil  eye  by  the  government ;  while  some,  also,  have 
emigrated  to  America.  But  all  has  apparently  yielded 
to  the  will  of  the  monarch  ;  Lutheranism,  giving  the 
prince  ecclesiastical  power,  reigns;  “the  church  has 
become  the  bride  of  the  king,  and  each  citizen  is  the 
fruitof  theirunion.”  The  curate  became  both  a  civil  and 
an  ecclesiastical  officer ;  “  professing  Christians  alone 
enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens ;  baptism  is 
at  once  a  civil  and  a  religious  rite,  by  which  an 
individual  acquires  a  title  to  happiness  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  and  becomes,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  citizen  of  heaven  and  of  Prussia.” 

The  present  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV., 
came  to  the  throne  in  1840 ;  and  from  his  previous 
character  and  education,  great  hopes  were  entertained, 
by  the  liberal  portion  of  his  subjects,  that  he  would 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  age  ;  but  his  harsh  answers 
to  some  municipalities  who  ventured  humbly  to  ask 
him  for  the  constitution  long  before  promised  by  his 
father,  soon  dashed  these  hopes,  and  showed  him  to 
belong  to  the  same  obstinate  race  of  autocrats  as  his 
predecessors.  The  system  of  government  continued 
to  be  a  sort  of  “  political  pantheism,  which  merged 
the  nation  in  the  thought  and  will  of  the  prince,  who 
was  at  once  pontiff  and  king,  temporal  and  spiritual 
sovereign,  political,  military,  and  religious  command¬ 
er-in-chief.” 

In  the  same  way  as  the  government  is  the  church, 
so  does  it  form,  as  it  were,  the  immense  school  of 
Prussia,  adapting  itself  to  every  age  and  capacity. 
All  the  establishments  of  public  instruction  are  either 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  government,  or 
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subjected  to  its  surveillance.  Schools  are  scattered 
in  all  the  cities,  and  through  all  the  country,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  government  by  its  ecclesiastic  or 
civil  officers,  who  superintend  them.  It  needs  not  fear 
the  dissemination  of  intelligence,  for  it  is  itself  the 
focus  of  the  light  and  its  supreme  regulator  ! 

Government,  having  thus  in  its  hands  the  national 
faith  and  worship,  by  the  church  which  it  rules,  sci¬ 
ence  and  intelligence,  by  the  education  it  directs,  pos- 
1  scsses  also  the  material  forces  of  the  country,  by  the 
army,  which  is,  as  it  were,  “  the  crowning  work,  the 
administrative  fact,  the  type  of  all  the  other  branches,” 
to  which  it  communicates  that  regularity  and  uniform¬ 
ity,  that  mechanism,  which  characterize  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  make  the  government  one  tremendous 
machine.  In  Prussia,  indeed,  every  citizen  is  bom  a 
soldier ;  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  simple,  prince  and 
subject,  each  and  all  must  serve  at  least  three  years 
in  the  army.  The  barracks  are  a  kind  of  monasteries, 
where  the  soldier  is  shut  up  and  condemned  to  celi¬ 
bacy,  like  a  monk  ;  but  the  literary  and  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  new  recruit  is  continued.  An  obedience, 
enforced  by  blows  and  horrible  punishments,  enchains 
the  private  to  his  officer,  the  subaltern  to  his  superior, 
and  all  to  the  general-in-chief,  the  king. 

Under  all  this  rigid  training,  we  should  expect  the 
Prussian  character  to  be  marked  by  a  passivity  and 
want  of  originality,  as  is  the  case.  Ever  waiting  for 
an  impulse  from  government,  and  looking  to  it  to  ini¬ 
tiate  every  thing,  the  Prussians  have  the  character  of 
being  the  best  of  subjects,  while  lacking  those  essential 
characteristics  of  a  good  citizen  —  an  active,  self- 
relying  public  spirit,  and  practical  efficiency  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  civil  affairs.  The  individual  is  apt  to  be  lost 
in  the  machine.  They  are  otherwise  intelligent,  well- 
educated,  and  probably  superior  in  refinement  of  man¬ 
ners,  especially  at  the  capital,  to  most  other  Germans. 

Immediately  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
disturbances  occurred  at  Berlin,  (March  13,)  which 
obliged  the  king  to  make  large  concessions  to  the 
people.  After  a  time,  however,  a  reaction  took  place, 
and  affairs  returned  to  their  former  state. 

Sovereigns  of  Prussia. 


Dukes. 

Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

1528.  Albert  of  Brandenburg. 

1568.  Albert  Frederic. 

Regents. 

1577.  George  Frederic. 

1605.  Joachim  Frederic,  (E- 
loctor  of  Branden¬ 
burg.) 

1609.  John  Sigismund,  (Elec¬ 
tor  of  Brandenburg.) 

Dukes. 

1618.  John  Sigismund. 


Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

1621.  George  William. 

1640.  Frederic  William,  the 
Great  Elector. 

Kings. 

1688.  Frederic  I.,  (Elector 
Frederic  III.) 

1713.  Frederic  William  I. 
1740.  Frederic  II.,  the 
Great. 

1786.  Frederic  William  II. 
1797.  Frederic  William  III. 
1840.  Frederic  William  IV. 


CHAPTER  CCCCL. 

Wei  rpn alia. — Historical  Account —  The  Fern 
Courts  —  The  Anabaptists  —  Their  Outrages 
and  Sufferings. 

One  of  the  most  important  portions  of  Prussia  is 
Westphalia,  which  has  undergone  such  a  variety  of 
changes,  that  it  requires  a  distinct  historical  notice. 
The  name  has  been  applied  to  tracts  of  country  of 


various  extent,  at  different  times.  It  is  now  a  Pni.ssian 
province,  with  an  area  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  a 
population  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half, and  bounded 
by  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Hessc- 
Darmstadt.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  was  given  to 
that  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony  still  called  Sauer~ 
land  —  that  is,  “  Red-land”  —  by  the  common  people, 
between  the  VVeser  and  the  Elbe.  The  archbishop 
of  Cologne  received  Saucrland  as  a  fief  from  the  Ger¬ 
manic  empire,  in  1179,  under  the  name  of  Westphalia. 
In  1802,  when  that  archbishopric  was  abolished,  West¬ 
phalia  passed  as  a  duchy  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  by  which 
power  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815.  It  then  had 
an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  square  miles. 

The  Circle  of  Westphalia ,  which-  belonged  to  the 
Germanic  empire  till  the  peace  of  Lunevillc,  had 
twenty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  with  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  bounded  north  by 
the  German  Ocean,  east  by  Lower  Saxony,  west  by 
the  Netherlands,  and  south  by  the  Circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  Circle  of  Westphalia  is  historically  inter¬ 
esting,  as  being  the  original  seat  of  the  Vehme,  and  the 
scene  of  the  Anabaptist  extravagances,  crimes,  and 
sufferings. 

The  Vehme  —  that  is,  “  court  ”  —  or  Fem  Courts  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  a  relic  of  the  rude  efforts  of 
barbarism  to  establish  justice  ;  it  was  the  revival,  in 
1220,  of  the  frey-feld  gericht ,  or  “  open  field  court  ” 
of  former  days  of  heathenism,  whose  judges  were  named 
by  the  priests  of  Mars.  After  the  Christianization  of 
Germany,  the  sixteen  judges  were  elected  by  certain 
monks.  Charlemagne  provided  that  the  place  of 
meeting  should  be  roofed  in  ;  but  it  retained  its  old 
name  of  Mall ,  —  a  name,  by  the  way,  still  applied  to 
the  open  walk  around  Boston  Common.  The  senior 
member  acted  as  graf ,  or  count,  the  junior  as  crier, 
and  the  remaining  fourteen  as  jurymen.  In  ancient 
times,  the  tribunal  —  called  the  “  king’s  stool  ”  —  was 
a  green  plot,  sixteen  feet  square,  measured  by  rods  of 
the  length  of  one  side,  which  rods  were  themselves 
first  verified  as  to  their  length  by  the  graf,  with  his 
right  foot.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  our  rod 
measure.  The  crier  then  consecrated  the  square  to 
justice  by  digging  a  trench  in  the  centre  :  into  this  each 
of  the  judges  cast  a  handful  of  ashes,  a  tile,  and  a 
coal,  and  it  was  then  filled  up.* 

•  When  a  criminal  was  to  be  tried,  or  a  civil  cause  decided, 
the  “  free  graf”  and  “  free  jurymen  ”  assembled  on  the  spot 
thus  hallowed ;  and  the  crier,  after  proclaiming  silence,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  graf  in  an  uncouth  rhyme,  which  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  thus :  — 

“  Sir  Graf, 

By  your  leave, 

And  with  submission, 

I  crave  permission  — 

So  tell  me,  I  pray, 

If  your  vassal  may 
This  seat  now  place 

Upon  the  king's  seat  by  your  good  grace. 

To  which  the  graf  replied  in  a  different  metre,  — 

“  Whilst  the  sun  shines  equally 
On  lord  and  serf,  on  low  and  nigh. 

On  peasant's  toil,  and  monarch's  care, 

I  mighty  justice  will  declare ;  — 

Place  the  seat  by  measure  even, 

That  equal  judgment  may  be  given, 

And  all  may  hear  impartially 
The  accusation  and  reply.” 

The  crier  then  placed  the  scat  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  and  again  addressed  the  graf :  — 

“  Sir  Graf,  master  kind, 

Of  your  honor  I  you  remind.  — 
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The  Vehmic  tribunals  of  Westphalia,  as  revived  in 
i  the  lime  of  Frederic  II.,  —  A.  D.  1220,  —  had  an  heredi- 
|  tary  chairman,  the  lord  of  the  district,  or  his  delegate, 
who  also  appointed  the  jurymen,  or  schoppen.  A  pub- 
tic  court  was  held  thrice  a  year,  and  he  that  refused 
to  appear  before  it  when  summoned,  was  tried  by  a 
portion  of  the  judges  called  “  the  initiated,”  sitting  in 
secret  tribunal.  Their  sessions  were  generally  in  the 
halls  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Cologne.  The  jury¬ 
men  took  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  trust,  and 
of  secrecy,  under  awful  penalties.  They  had  a  kind 
■of  masonic  signs,  grips,  &.c.,  by  which  they  recognized 
each  other.  The  accuser  and  accused  made  their 
statements  on  oath ;  if  the  latter  refused  to  appear,  he 
was  condemned,  and  placed  under  ban.  Soon  after 
1  this,  the  corpse  of  the  condemned  was  sure  to  be  found 
i  hanging  on  a  tree,  in  the  trunk  of  which  was  stuck  a 
dagger,  inscribed  with  the  mystic  cipher  of  the  Vchme, 
S.  S.  G.  G.,  —  that  is,  slick ,  stone ,  grass ,  groan , — 
words,  probably,  of  secret  meaning.  The  schoppen 
also  made  circuits  by  day  and  by  night,  and  had  the 
right  to  execute  upon  the  spot  criminals  caught  in  the 
fact.  All  the  tribunals  were  subject  to  a  general 
chapter,  presided  over  by  the  emperor,  or  his  deputy, 
ihe  sovereign  of  Westphalia.  The  institution  spread 
throughout  Germany,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
numbered  one  hundred  thousand  members  ;  but  it  sunk 
into  insignificance  in  the  next  century.  The  last  fern 
court,  held  near  Munster,  was  superseded,  in  1811,  by 
the  French  code. 

The  Anabaptists ,  as  their  name  imports,  taught  that 
infant  baptism  was  unscriptural,  and  that  those  thus 
baptized  must  be  “  baptized  again,”  in  order  to  become 
members  of  the  Christian  church.  They  also,  in  op¬ 
position  to  Luther,  taught  that  resistance  to  unjust  sov¬ 
ereigns  was  right,  and  looked  for  a  kingdom  of  the 
saints  on  earth  —  a  spiritual  republic.  This  sect  arose 
at  Zwickau,  and  were  headed  by  one  Klaus  Storch ,  a 
weaver,  who  went  about  attended  by  twelve  apostles 
|  and  seventy-two  disciples.  Expelled  from  Zwickau, 
they  came  to  Wittemberg,  and  were  driven  thence  by 
Luther.  Munzer,  one  of  the  apostles,  plundered  the 
monasteries  and  the  houses  of  the  rich  in  Saxony,  and 
:aught  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  goods  among 
Christians.  His  exhortations  collected  an  army  of 
peasants  and  miners,  who  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  five  hundred  men,  by  the  united  troops  of  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick.  Munzer 


himself  was  put  to  death  after  the  battle,  A  D 
1525. 

In  1529,  the  Anabaptists  committed  the  wildest  ex¬ 
cesses  in  St.  Gall,  Basle,  Stuttgard,  and  Erfurt,  robbing 
the  people,  going  naked, —  as  if,  being  in  paradise, 
clothes  were  superfluous,  —  and  riding  about,  like  chil¬ 
dren,  on  hobby-horses,  broomsticks,  &c.  Several  of  the 
leaders  were  taken,  and  hanged  by  the  public  author¬ 
ities.  Munster,  in  Westphalia,  having  risen  against  its 
bishop,  (A.  I).  1527,)  the  leader  of  the  revolt  joined  the 
Anabaptists,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  city,  under 
John  of  Leyden,  a  tailor,  and  Knippcrdolling,  a  burgo¬ 
master,  his  lieutenant.  The  new  chief  commenced 
his  proceedings  by  running  stark  naked  about  the 
streets,  screaming,  “  The  King  of  Zion  is  come  ;  ” 
while  his  lieutenant  shouted,  “  Every  high  place  shall 
be  brought  low ;  ”  and  the  mob  instantly  pulled  down 
all  the  steeples  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  sect  now- 
flocked  to  Munster;  but  as  among  them  there  were 
six  times  as  many  women  as  men,  John  proposed  a 
plurality  of  wives,  and  set  the  example  by  taking 
seventeen  females  to  himself!  The  city  was  besieged 
by  the  bishop  and  his  allies,  and  defended  by  soldiers, 
aided  by  boys  who  shot  arrows  with  deadly  effect, 
while  women  poured  down  wet  lime  and  melted 
pitch  upon  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.  Famine  soon 
showed  itself,  but  the  fanatic  leaders  revelled  in  plenty. 
This  being  reproved  by  one  of  John’s  wives,  he  killed 
n<?i ,  and  danocL  lOund  her  corpse  with  his  other  wives. 
The  city  was  stormed,  the  fanatics  put  to  the  sword, 
and  their  leaders  tortured,  and  hung  up  on  a  tower  in 
cages,  to  perish  miserably. 

The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  erected  by  Napo¬ 
leon  in  1807,  and  its  sovereignty  given  to  his  brother, 
Joseph.  It  included  part  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  Brunswick, 
and  other  petty  states,  with  Paderborn,  Minden,  Got¬ 
tingen,  Magdeburg,  &c.,  an  area,  in  all,  of  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  with  about  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Cassel  was  its  capital.  Its 
constitution  was  entirely  on  the  French  model ;  and 
though  previously  exhausted,  the  country  began  to  re¬ 
vive  under  a  good  administration.  In  1810,  Hanover 
was  added  to  it,  but  soon  taken  away  again.  It  fur¬ 
nished  twenty-four  thousand  men  to  Napoleon’s  Russian 
expedition,  few  of  whom  returned  ;  twelve  thousand 
Westphalians  subsequently  followed  him  to  Saxony. 
But  in  the  same  year,  1812,  the  government  of  Prussia 
was  restored,  and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  abolished. 


I  your  will  obey  : 

So  t"ll  me,  I  pray, 

Whether  these  rods  be  right  and  true, 

For  the  poor  and  the  wealthy  too, 

To  measure  land,  estate,  and  gear  : 

Tell  me,  as  you  perdition  fear.” 

The  graf  then  laid  the  rods  on  the  ground,  and  measured 
them  with  his  right  foot  —  an  operation  which  was  also 
performed  by  each  of  the  jurymen.  The  crier  now  spoke 
again  :  — 

“  Sir  Graf, 

I  ask  your  leave, 

(If  it  be  your  good  pleasure,) 

That  I  with  theso  your  rods  should  measure, 

Openly  and  without  deceit. 

Here  the  king's  free  judgment  scat.” 

The  graf  replied,  — 

"  Right  I  allow, 

Wrong  forbid  in  this  cause, 

Under  the  pains  of  our  old  known  laws.” 

The  plot  having  been  duly  measured,  the  graf  took  his 
•cat,  and  delivered  Ids  charge  to  the  jury  in  these  words,  — 


“  All  who  on  this  day  appear: 

By  your  consent  is  holden  here, 

Under  heaven’s  light  canopy, 

Our  free  tribunal,  openly. 

Come,  while  sunshine  yet  is  lasting,  — 

Come,  while  still  your  lips  are  fasting. 

By  rule  is  set  the  judgment  seat, 

Tne  wands  are  proved  wherewith  we  mete. 

Judge  truly  then,  without  favor  or  fear  : 

Up,  a  .jused  and  accuser,  while  daylight  is  here.” 

Proclaim. .ion  was  then  made,  three  times,  that  none  by¬ 
word  or  sign  should  presume  to  disturb  the  sittings  of  the 
court ;  and  the  jurymen,  unarmed  and  with  bare  heads,  took 
their  places  round  the  judgment  scat.  The  accused  now 
appeared  with  his  sponsors.  If  he  took  an  oath  of  innocence 
on  the  cross  of  the  sword,  and  none  swore  against  him,  he 
was  discharged ;  and,  taking  a  cross-penny,  cast  it  down  before 
the  graf,  turned,  and  went  his  way :  —  whosoever,  says  an 
old  law,  “  oflfereth  him  let  or  hindcrancc,  hath  broken  the 
king’s  peace."  If  he  ack  no wledgcd  his  crime,  or  was  convicted 
on  the  oaths  of  a  greater  number  than  swore  in  his  favor,  the 
graf  passed  sentence  of  death,  banishment,  or  fine.  Criminals  , 
capitally  convicted  wore  hurried  away  at  once,  and  hung  or 
the  nearest  tree 
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View  of 

CHAPTER  CCCCLI. 

Bavaria  —  Saxony  —  Hanover  —  Wirtemberg 
—  Baden — Other  States. 

Bavaria  derives  its  name  from  the  Boii  or  Boioarii 
1  cf  classic  Europe,  whence  its  German  appellation, 
Baiern.  The  original  territory  formed  one  of  the 
most  ancient  duchies  in  Europe.  It  is  now  one  half 
greater  than  in  1777,  and  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  former  Circles  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  cer¬ 
tain  districts  of  Suabia,  Anspach,  Baireuth,  Bamberg, 
Wurzburg,  Augsburg,  Eichstadt,  Freisingen,  and  parts 
of  Mainz,  Fulda,  and  Spires.  In  1777J  the  elector 
palatine  Charles  Theodore  inherited  it,  and  added  to 
it  his  patrimony  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  square  miles.  Bavaria  now  contains  an  area  of 
thirty-one  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  second  in  im¬ 
portance,  among  the  German  states,  to  Austria  and 
Prussia  only.  Its  population  is  over  four  millions.  Its 
climate  is  healthy,  and  few  countries  possess  a  more 
productive  soil ;  yet  much  of  it  lay  waste  through 
.gnorance  and  idleness,  till  the  present  enlightened 
government  took  measures  to  bring  it  into  use.  Grain, 
wine,  and  hops  are  its  chief  products.  Full  liberty  of 
conscience  was  established,  in  1818,  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion.  About  one  quarter  of  the  population  are  Prot¬ 
estants,  sixty  thousand  Jews,  and  the  rest  Catholics. 
A  system  of  common  schools  exists  with  a  thorough  and 
efficient  organization.  The  government  is  constitutional ; 
nnd  by  the  constitution  of  1818,  Maximilian  Joseph  se¬ 
cured  to  his  people  liberty  of  conscience,  equality  before 


Hamburg. 

the  law  and  as  to  taxes,  with  a  legislature  elected  by  ah 
classesof  resident  citizens, and  enjoying  the  right  of  dis-  } 
cussing  and  approving  laws,  voting  the  public  taxes,  and 
requiring  the  redress  of  all  infringements  of  the  rights 
recognized  by  the  constitution.  The  revenue  amounts  > 
to  about  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  aver-  1 
aging  about  three  dollars  to  each  individual.  As  to  ! 
military  resources,  every  Bavarian  is  liable  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  militia  after  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ; 
any  one  between  eighteen  and  thirty  may  enlist  in  j 
the  regular  army ;  and  no  Bavarian  can  settle  or 
marry,  or  receive  a  definite  appointment,  till  he  h;e* 
done  all  that  the  military  law  requires.  The  effective  , , 
military  force  is  somewhat  less  than  sixty  thousand  j  [ 
men.  There  are  in  Bavaria  two  thousand  four  hundred  ! 
and  seven  noble  families,  of  which  not  one  thousand  I 
possess  landed  property. 

Six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Boii  | 
emigrated  from  Gaul,  and,  after  subduing  the  natives, 
settled  themselves  between  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  formed  a  part 
of  Vindelicia.  No  country  suffered  more  than  Bavaria 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations  in  the 
second  century  and  later,  which  kept  it  in  a  condition 
of  wretchedness  and  slavery.  At  last,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  the  Heruli,  Marcomanni ,  Thurit»%ii, 
and  other  tribes,  established  themselves  permanent¬ 
ly  in  Noricum ,  a  part  of  the  present  Bavaria,  adopted 
the  name  of  Boioarii ,  gave  that  of  Boioaria  to  the  | 
country,  and  forced  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  abandon  I 
their  native  language  and  customs  for  those  of  the  | 
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German  race.  Bavaria  passed  from  the  Romans  to 
the  Ostrogoths ;  then  to  the  Franks,  who  allowed  its 
people  to  elect  their  own  dukes  from  the  patrician  line 
of  the  Agilolf tigers.  Tlvese  exercised  a  nearly  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Thassilo ,  the  last  duke,  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
Charlemagne,  A.  D.  783. 

In  1070,  the  emperor  granted  Bavaria  to  the  Guelfs, 
and  in  1180,  to  Otho,  count  of  Wittelsbach,  a  native 
prince,  from  whom  the  present  sovereigns  are  de¬ 
scended.  On  failure  of  the  direct  line  in  1777,  Charles 
Theodore ,  the  elector  palatine,  came  to  the  throne,  and 
added  his  palatinate  to  the  kingdom,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  while  he  ceded  the  district  of  Inn  —  eight 
hundred  and  forty  square  miles  —  to  Austria.  Subse¬ 
quent  changes,  by  adding  or  subtracting  one  and 
another  district,  left  its  territory  to  consist  of  the  parts 
enumerated  above.  The  first  king  of  Bavaria  was 
Maximilian  Joseph ,  A.  D.  1806,  who  left  the  throne  to 
his  son,  Louis  Charles  Augustus  7,  in  1825.  This 
king,  becoming  infatuated  with  an  adventuress,  the 
notorious  Lola  Montes ,  made  himself  so  contemptible 
to  his  subjects,  in  1848,  that,  on  March  22d  of  that 
year,  he  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son,  Maximilian 
II 1,  who  reigns  with  as  much  moderation  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  amid  the  despotic  influences  that  surround  him. 

Louis  I.,  lately  king  of  Bavaria,  —  the  most  liberal 
of  the  German  princes,  —  in  order  to  gratify  the  strong 
feeling  of  nationality  which  exists  among  all  who 
speak  the  German  language,  conceived  the  idea  of 
erecting  near  the  line  of  canal  which  connects  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
a  building  suggestive  and  symbolical  of  Germanism, 
and  calculated  to  unite  together  the  German  memories 
of  the  past,  the  German  pride  in  the  present,  and  the 
German  hopes  in  the  future.  To  recall  the  earliest 
ideas  of  the  Germanic  nations,  he  called  it  the  Valhalla , 
—  the  “  hall  of  heroes,”  —  so  famous  in  the  creed  of 
the  renowned  barbarians,  from  whom  the  Teutonic  race 
is  descended.  This  vast  hall  of  Odin  was  the  shadowy 
heaven  of  their  fierce  mythology,  already  noticed  at 
page  971 ;  its  name  was,  therefore,  appropriately  given 
to  an  erection  intended  to  commemorate  the  immortal 
men  and  women,  deeds,  arts,  and  ideas  of  Germany. 
The  building  is  modelled,  externally,  after  the  Parthe¬ 
non  of  Athens  ;  internally  it  is  unique,  but  thoroughly 
classic.  It  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet  high,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  built  of  vast  blocks  of 
solid  marble,  raised  on  terraces  of  masonry.  It  crowns 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  walls  are  eight  or  nine  feet 
thick,  and  the  roof  is  of  bronze  and  iron.  The  inside 
is  magnificently  ornamented,  and  upon  its  sides  are 
arranged  the  busts  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
German  race. 

The  various  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  differ  very  much 
m  character;  the  Bavarian  from  the  highlands  near 
Tyrol,  and  the  Franconian  in  the  north  part  of  the 
kingdom,  being  as  unlike  as  any  two  Germans  prob¬ 
ably  can  be.  The  different  parts  of  this  young  king¬ 
dom,  indeed,  have  been  so  recently  united,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  of  any  character  as  common  to 
its  inhabitants.  The  native  of  Upper  Bavaria  is  short 
in  stature,  hardy,  and  laborious.  Many  of  the  Bava¬ 
rians  are  distinguished  for  mechanical  talent. 

Saxony.  —  The  legend  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Saxons  from  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  has  been 
alluded  to.  The  names  earliest  known  among  the 


tribes  of  Northern  Central  Europe,  afterward  called 
Saxons  —  from  sax,  a  short  sword  —  are  the  Chauci, 
the  Cherusci  —  who  routed  the  Romans  —  the  Cimhri, 
and  the  Tcutones.  In  the  third  century  A.  D.,  the 
Saxons  were  a  numerous  people,  warlike  and  piratical, 
who  devastated  the  coasts  of  Belgium  and  Britain. 
I  he  latter  country  was  invaded,  in  the  fifth  century, 
by  two  considerable  hordes  of  these,  under  Hengist 
and  Ilorsa.  Those  of  the  race  who  remained  in  Ger- 
many,  the  East  and  West-phalians,  and  Engrians, 
occupied  a  vague  extent  of  country.  Charlemagne 
waged  a  thirty  years’  war  with  the  brave  but  savage 
Saxons,  under  their  famous  chief,  Wittekind,  duke  of 
Westphalia,  who  was  at  length  subdued,  and  embraced 
Christianity. 

In  845,  there  was  a  duke  of  Saxony;  and  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Germany,  the  Saxons  were  the  mos* 
powerful  of  the  six  German  nations — the  Eastern 
Franks,  Saxons,  Frisians,  Thuringians,  Suabians,  and 
Bavarians.  In  919,  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of  Henry 
I. ;  and  transmitted  the  dignity  to  his  son,  grandson, 
and  great-grandson.  The  duchy  afterward  passed  to 
the  Bavarian  branch  of  the  Guelf  family,  A.  D.  1125, 
of  which  Henry  the  Lion  —  celebrated  for  his  contest 
with  the  emperor — was  a  member,  A.  D.  1146-95. 
After  several  changes,  Frederic  the  Warrior ,  mar¬ 
grave  of  Meissen  (Misnia)  and  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
became  duke  and  elector  of  Saxony,  1424. 

The  union  of  these  three  countries  rendered  the 
elector  of  Saxony  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Germany.  Frederic  the  Wise  (A.  D.  1486  to 
1525)  was  celebrated  as  the  protector  of  Luther  from 
the  fate  of  Huss,  as  the  promoter  of  the  reformation, 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  At 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Saxony  was  divided 
into  three  circles,  Upper  Saxony,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
Westphalia,  till  1806.  At  the  pacification  of  Europe  in 
1815,  the  separate  existence  of  Saxony,  which  had  been 
faithful  to  Napoleon,  was  debated  ;  but  finally  it  was 
reduced  to  its  present  dimensions,  of  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  square  miles,  with  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants,  by  taking  from  it,  for  Prussia,  some  nine 
thousand  square  miles,  to  form  the  province  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  and  also  Westphalia.  The  remnant  was 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony ;  and  though  it  is  the 
smallest  kingdom  of  Europe,  its  people  are  the  best 
and  most  universally  educated.  Intelligence,  industry, 
and  honesty  distinguish  the  inhabitants. 

Hanover.  —  Hanover,  with  an  area  of  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  five  hundred,  is  bounded  north-west  by  the 
German  Ocean,  north-east  by  the  Elbe,  east  and  south¬ 
east  by  Prussia  and  Brunswick,  south-west  by  Lippe, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  Prussia,  and  west  by  Holland.  The 
valleys  between  its  mountains  are  fertile,  and  its 
heathy  downs  pasture  immense  flocks.  When  the 
heath  is  in  bloom,  some  sixty  thousand  hives  are 
brought  upon  these  downs,  and  honey  is  made  to  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  The 
revenua  is  between  four  and  five  million  dollars, 
and  the  military  establishment  numbers  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  infantry,  twenty-seven  hundred  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  thousand  militia.  In  the  latter,  all  males 
between  seventeen  and  fifty  years  of  age  are  liable  to 
serve.  There  are  about  two  hundred  thousand  Cath¬ 
olics  and  ten  thousand  lews  :  the  rest  of  the  people 
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are  Protestants.  The  government  is  that  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy. 

A  few  independent  tribes  of  hunters  and  herdsmen 
are  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  territory  known  to  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  named  as  the  abode  of  the  Cherusci,  who 
defeated  Varus,  the  Chauci,  and  the  Longobardi. 
When  Charlemagne  introduced  Christianity  here,  its 
inhabitants  were  Saxons.  For  several  hundred  years, 
it  was  a  part  of  Saxony.  During  the  thirteenth  •cen¬ 
tury,  of  the  eighty-five  towns  composing  the  Hanseatic 
league,  thirteen  were  of  Hanover.  On  the  death  of 
the  English  Queen  Anne,  the  electors  of  Hanover,  of 
the  family  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  became  kings 
of  England,  and  so  continued,  till,  by  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  two  countries  were  separated, 
as  the  electorate  of  Hanover  could  descend  only  in 
the  male  line ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  eldest 
surviving  brother  of  King  William  IV.  of  England, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover,  by  the  title  of  Ernest 
Augustus ,  A.  D.  1837.  He  still  reigns,  and,  though 
bitterly  opposed  to  reforms,  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  general  demand  for  popular  rights  ;  and,  in 
March,  1848,  granted  his  subjects  freedom  of  the 
press,  amnesty  for  political  offences,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  public  declaration  of  the  states,  or  represent¬ 
ative  assembly. 

Wirtemberg.  —  Wirtemberg  is  a  kingdom,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long  by  one  hundred  broad, 
lying  between  Baden  on  the  west  and  Bavaria  on  the' 
east,  with  an  area  of  about  seven  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles.  Its  territory  is  mountainous,  and 
for  the  most  part  extremely  fertile.  In  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industry,  as  also  in  trade,  both 
external  and  internal,  Wirtemberg  is  highly  flourish¬ 
ing.  Its  people  are  good  natured,  well  educated,  and 
robust.  Its  university  at  Tubingen  has  acquired  great 
celebrity,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  its 
fine  system  of  common  schools  is  one  in  six  of  the 
whole  population  —  a  proportion  larger  than  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is 
about  ten  millions  of  florins,  and  the  army,  on  the 
peace  establishment,  numbers  five  or  six  thousand  : 
the  war  establishment  enrolls  about  nineteen  thousand 
men.  Every  subject  is  liable  to  serve  six  years  in 
the  army.  The  government  has  been  an  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy  since  1819  ;  previously,  it  was 
a  simple  monarchy.  Stuttgard  is  the  capital. 

The  Alemanni,  those  renowned  enemies  of  Rome 
and  conquerors  of  her  armies,  dwelt  here  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D. ;  in  496,  they 
were  subdued  by  the  Franks,  under  Clovis.  The 
country  was  afterward  called  Suabia ,  which  anciently 
included  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm, 
and  its  dukes  in  time  acquired  the  imperial  crown  ; 
but  the  duchy  of  Suabia  was  ruined  on  the  death  of 
Conrndin,  in  1268,  being  frittered  into  petty  sovereign¬ 
ties,  which  now  became  independent. 

Ulrich  I.,  count  of  Wirtemberg,  one  of  these  petty 
sovereigns,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
the  kingdom.  Eberliard  the  Illustrious  had  a  reign 
of  sixty  years,  checkered  with  extraordinary  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  He  commenced  the  attempts  upon  th<5  rights 
of  the  imperial  cities,  called  the  War  of  the  Cities 
—  which  was  carried  on  between  the  nobles  and 
burgesses  for  two  hundred  years.  Being  summoned 
I  to  the  bar  of  the  empire  to  answer  certain  complaints, 
lie  appeared,  with  a  troop  of  two  hundred  horse,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  nobody’s  vassal.  He  was 


placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  his  states 
entirely  overrun,  the  imperialist  troops  committing 
unbounded  excesses.  On  the  emperor’s  death,  how¬ 
ever,  he  recovered  all  his  territory,  with  considerable 
additions. 

Eberhard  V.t  after  a  youth  of  profligacy,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1482,  and  faithfully  devoted  himself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  first  foundation  of  a  representative  consti¬ 
tution.  The  emperor  Maximilian  declared  at  his  grave 
that  he  had  “  left  no  equal  in  the  empire  in  princely 
virtues.”  A.  D.  1496.  Christopher ,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1550,  was  possessed  of  great  talents  and  the 
noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  It  was  he  who 
completely  established  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
founded  a  constitution  in  church  and  state,  the  main 
features  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day.  Situated 
directly  between  Germany  and  France,  Wirtemberg 
suffered  dreadful  ravages  in  the  thirty  years’  war,  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  seven  years’ 
war ;  and  also  in  the  hostile  operations  which  grew 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1797,  Frederic 
William  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William ,  the  present  sovereign,  in 
1816. 

Baden.  —  The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  —  having  six 
thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  and  more  than  one 
million  people  —  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Manheim,  sloping  down  from  the 
Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a  ring,  and  broken 
into  a  number  of  fine  and  broad  subordinate  valleys. 
The  soil  of  these  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  hill-sides 
arc  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage.  Its  transit 
trade  is  very  great,  and  its  people  are  industrious  and 
prosperous.  Carlsruhc  is  now  the  capital ;  but  the 
majestic  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  palatine  is  at 
Heidelberg.  The  duchy  derives  its  name  from  Baden, 
a  city  so  called  from  its  warm  baths,  which  still  attract 
the  diseased  and  the  gay.  The  educational  establish¬ 
ments  of  Baden  are  very  extensive,  including,  beside 
common  or  primary  schools,  thirteen  gymnasiums, 
four  lyceums,  and  two  universities.  Since  1817,  it 
has  had  a  representative  constitution  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  Bavaria  or  Wirtemberg. 

From  1052  to  1527,  there  were  sixteen  sovereigns 
of  Baden  :  in  1527,  it  was  divided  into  the  two  sover¬ 
eignties  of  Baden-Baden  and  Badcn-Dourlach  :  down 
to  1761,  the  former  had  eight  sovereigns,  and  the  latter 
nine,  in  the  last  of  whom,  Charles  Frederic ,  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  last  sovereign  of  Baden-Baden,  the  two 
were  again  united,  as  the  two  sovereigns  had  agreed 
they  should  be  in  either  survivor.  In  1801,  the  treaty 
of  Luneville  raised  Charles  Frederic  to  the  dignity  of 
elector,  and  he  afterward  constantly  sided  with  France. 
Leopold ,  the  present  grand  duke,  came  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty  in  1830.  In  1848  revolutionary  agitation  shook 
the  country,  but  soon  yielded  to  the  general  reaction. 

Other  German  States.  —  The  other  states,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  at  page  970,  vary 
in  extent  from  fifty-two  square  miles  to  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  in  population  from  five 
or  six  thousand  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. 
They  consist  of  one  electorate,  six  grand  duchies,  ten 
duchies,  ten  principalities,  four  free  cities,  and  one 
landgraviate.  The  details  of  the  history  of  all  these 
petty  sovereignties  would  carry  us  entirely  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  work.  We  can  only  notice 
them  very  brieflv. 
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Hcsse-Cassel  is  a  picturesque  country.  It  lies 
I  chiefly  on  the  Fulda,  and  its  branches,  surrounded  by 
!  Saxe- Weimar,  Bavaria,  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  and 
j  Hanover,  and  between  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Westphalia.  Its  ancient  landgraves  were 
warlike  and  powerful,  and  it  is  now  restored  to  their 
representative,  the  present  elector,  after  forming  for  a 
;  while  the  central  part  of  Jerome  Bonaparte’s  cphem- 
!  eral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  A.  I).  1807  to  1813.  In 
|  1848,  the  elector  yielded  to  the  demands  for  popular 
j  rights,  but  not  till  a  severe  riot  had  occurred.  —  Ilesse- 
|  Darmstadt  consists  of  two  portions,  separated  by  the 
River  Mayne  and  the  territory  of  Frankfort :  it  includes 
the  famous  cities  of  Mayence  and  Worms.  It  has  now  a 
free  constitution.  The  two  Hesses,  called  Upper  and 
Lower ,  formed  one  government,  mostly,  from  A.  D.  1257 
to  the  French  revolution,  with  eighteen  kings.  Their 
modern  sovereigns  are  infamous  for  enriching  them¬ 
selves  by  letting  out  the  limbs,  blood,  and  lives  of  their 
i  subjects  for  hire.  Hessian  mercenaries  served  in  the 
American  war.  —  Hesse- Homburg,  between  Frankfort 
and  Nassau,  owes  its  existence  to  the  recent  favor  of 
Austria ;  it  has  but  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 
—  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  is  a  little  larger  than  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  lies  between  the  Elbe  and  Baltic,  Holstein  and 
Prussia.  Henry  the  Lion  subdued  it ;  but  in  A.  D. 
1 164,  it  became  a  princedom  again,  its  chief,  Pribislas , 

I  having  embraced  Christianity.  The  Mecklenburgs 
I  had  some  twenty-two  princes  down  to  the  French  rev¬ 
olution,  from  which  they  suffered  much.  — Mecklenbxirg- 
Slrelitz  is  not  so  large  as  Rhode  Island  ;  it  is  between 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomera- 
ria,  with  Schwerin  on  the  north-west.  It  has  given  two 
queens  to  Great  Britain.  —  Kniphausen ,  in  Oldenburg, 
on  the  North  Sea,  called  the  Lilliputian  lordship  by 
humorous  geographers,  was  recognized  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state,  by  the  Germanic  diet,  in  1826.  It  has  seven¬ 
teen  square  miles,  and  two  to  three  thousand  population. 

Holstein  and  Lauenburg  have  been  attached  to  Den¬ 
mark,  to  which  the  house  of  Holstein  has  given  sov¬ 
ereigns  since  A.  D.  1448.  Here  was  a  primitive  seat  of 
the  Saxons.  Holstein  once  belonged  to  the  German 
empire,  and  afterward,  in  connection  with  Lauenburg, 
•rave  the  king  of  Denmark  one  vote  in  the  Germanic 
confederation.  In  1848,  it  revolted,  as  stated  in  our 
nistory  of  Denmark,  and  temporarily  secured  an  in- 
d<  pendent  consideration  in  the  new  Germanic  federa¬ 
tion,  after  a  bloody  contest.  Now  restored  to  Den¬ 
mark. — Nassau,  formed  by  the  union  of  territories  of 
several  branches  of  one  family,  is  now  nearly  as 
large  as  Delaware.  It  lies  between  the  Hesses  and 
Western  Prussia,  having  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne  on 
the  south,  and  is  famed  for  Hock  and  Bleschert  wines. 
Its  counts  gave  an  emperor  to  Germany  —  Adolphus 
I.  in  A.  D.  1298. —  Luxemburg  entitled  whoever 
ruled  it  to  a  vote  in  the  Germanic  confederation  ;  it 
has  given  four  emperors  to  the  German  empire.  By 
.he  revolution  of  1830,  it  became  a  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  to  the  history  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  Its  Swiss-like  mountains  present  scenes 
of  savage  grandeur.  Its  capital,  Luxemburg,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Its  frontier 
position  has  subjected  it  to  a  variety  of  changes,  which 
need  not  be  particularized  here.  —  Oldenburg ,  nearly 
surrounded  by  Hanover,  is  distinguished  by  the  high  rapk 
of  its  princes,  who  are  connected  by  family  alliances 
with  Russia  and  all  the  other  great  powers  of  the  north. 
Besides  the  flat,  marshy,  Holland-like  district,  rich  in 


pasture  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  it  has  pieces  of  ter¬ 
ritory  in  different  parts  of  Northern  Germany.  It  has 
little  historic  renown.  It  is  of  a  size  equal  to  Luxem¬ 
burg,  one  fifth  larger  than  the  state  of  Delaware. 

Brunswick  is  formed  of  three  isolated  territories,  of 
unequal  extent,  in  the  midst  of  Hanover  and  Prussia, 
and  mostly  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  It  is 
the  appendage  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient 
houses  of  Germany,  —  that  of  Guelf \  whose  head, 
Henry  the  Lion,  contended  with  the  house  of  Suabia  for 
the  empire,  but  was  worsted,  and  put  under  the  impe¬ 
rial  ban.  I  he  kings  of  Britain  arc  descended  from  the 
branch  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  The  government 
continued  absolute  till  about  twenty  years  since,  when, 
by  a  violent  change  of  dynasty,  the  people  obtained 
for  themselves  a  representative  constitution.  It  has 
produced  some  able  generals.  —  Saxe-  Weimar- Eise¬ 
nach  is  a  little  state,  called  the  Athens  of  Germany,  and 
has  made  up  for  the  smallness  of  its  territory  by  the 
splendor  of  its  intellectual  triumphs.  Imbedded,  as  it 
were,  between  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  Hesses, 
it  could  hope  for  little  consideration  in  politics  ;  but  it 
takes  the  lead  among  the  smaller  states  through  the 
liberal  wisdom  of  its  dukes,  who  attracted  to  its  universi¬ 
ty  at  Jena  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  and  to  its 
court  near  by,  at  Weimar  village,  such  a  constellation 
of  genius  as  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  — 
the  honoring  and  honored  intimates  of  its  sovereigns. 

Its  liberal  press  has  been  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
absolutists  of  Germany,  and  its  enlightened  and 
popular  dukes  were  the  first  to  give  their  sub¬ 
jects  a  representative  constitution.  —  Saxe-Meiningen- 
Hildburghausen  is  on  the  Werra,  and  has  salt,  coal, 
and  iron  mines.  Near  it,  on  the  north-east  and  south¬ 
east,  is  Saxe- Coburg- Gotha,  which  has  given  its  pres¬ 
ent  king  to  Belgium,  and  to  England,  Prince  Albert,  { 
the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria.  —  Saxe  Alien  burg  con¬ 
sists  of  two  detached  portions  separated  by  Saxe- Wei¬ 
mar  and  Reuss.  It  claims  no  special  historical  celeb¬ 
rity. —  Lippe-Dclmold  has  a  little  territory  famed  as 
the  locality  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army 
under  Varus,  by  the  Germans,  already  noticed.  It 
adjoins  Brunswick  to  the  east,  and  is  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Westphalia.  —  Schauenburg-Lippe  is  north 
of  the  last,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Hanover. 
One  of  its  princes  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  | 
service  of  Portugal. 

Schwartzburg-  Rudolstadt  is  in  the  centre  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  —  Schwartzburg- Sondershausen  is  farther 
north,  in  the  southern  part  of  Prussian  Saxony.  These  { 
two  are  ruled  by  branches  of  a  family  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  which  has  vast  estates  in  Bohemia  and  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  territory. 

Reuss- Lob rn stein  and  Reuss-Greitz  arc  contiguous 
territories  between  Saxony  and  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
governed  by  elder  and  younger  branches  of  the  house 
of  Reuss.  The  River  Elster  separates  them.  — Anhalt- 
Dessau  is  on  the  Mulda  and  the  Elbe,  at  their  junc-  j 
tion.  The  ruling  family  is  ancient,  and  has  produced 
men  of  eminence.  To  branches  of  it  belong  Anhalt- 
Bernburg ,  west  of  the  Saale.  This  lies  in  two  de 
tachcd  portions,  near  each  other.  The  eastern  part  I 
adjoins  another  duchy  of  the  family,  —  Anhall-Co- 
then,  which  connects  it  with  Anhalt  Dessau.  —  Waldeck 
is  composed  of  two  hilly  districts  between  Hesse  and 
Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Lippe,  and  owes  all  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  its  mineral  baths  at  Pyrmont.  —  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen  and  Hohenzollern- Hechingen  form  con- 
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tiguous  principalities  to  the  south  of  Wirtemberg, 
between  it  and  Baden.  —  Liechtenstein  is  upon  the 
Rhine,  above  Lake  Constance,  in  the  Saxon  Erzge¬ 
birge,  with  but  five  -thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
Though  so  diminutive,  it  has  for  its  prince  an  Austrian 
nobleman  who  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  individuals 
of  Europe,  while  his  family  is  distinguished  for 
knowledge  and  intelligence. 

The  IIanse  Towns.  —  The  four  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Lubec,  which  close  our  ac¬ 
count,  are  free  cities,  under  independent  governments. 
They  are  the  sole  remnant  of  the  IIanse  towns  and 
imperial  cities. 

The  same  policy  which  led  the  Saxon  emperors  to 
encourage  the  usurpations  of  the  spiritual  nobles  in 
order  to  balance  the  overweening  power  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  nobles,  rendered  them  favorable  to  the  burghers, 
who  dwelt  in  towns  immediately  subject  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  or,  settling  under  the  protection  of  some  duke 
or  bishop,  formed  what  were  called  Free  Cities. 

In  all  these  towns,  the  nucleus  of  the  population 
were  the  free  burgesses,  or  landed  proprietors,  who 
had  built  houses  on  their  own  ground,  and  their  ten¬ 
ants,  who,  although  possessing  no  property  in  the  city, 
were  proprietors  of  lands  in  some  other  district.  To 
these  were  added  a  crowd  of  persons,  originally  serfs, 
exercising  mechanical  trades,  or  employed  by  the  free 
burgesses  in  the  capacity  of  household  servants.  These 
settlers,  many  of  whom  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cities, 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their  spiritual  lords,  although 
far  more  numerous  than  the  free  burgesses,  were 
viewed  with  great  contempt  by  the  Geschlechtc , — 
“families,” — who  composed  the  aristocracy  of  the 
towns,  and  were  neither  permitted  to  hold  public  meet¬ 
ings,  nor  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  their 
common  affairs.  In  later  times,  however,  when  the 
traders  became  more  powerful,  they  formed  unions 
of  their  own,  called  guilds ,  each  of  which  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  guildmaster,  the  whole  being  prdsided 
over  by  a  burgomaster,  chosen  out  of  their  body.  The 
supreme  officer  of  the  whole  city  was  the  imperial 
provost,  generally  some  neighboring  count,  acting  as 
commander- in-chief  of  the  civic  forces,  as  well  as 
chief  justice,  although  these  two  offices  were  some¬ 
times  separated.  Under  him  were  twelve  counsellors, 
called  schdppcn,  —  aldermen, —  elected  by  the  burgess¬ 
es.  Their  president,  termed  schuldheisz,  —  mayor, — 
at  first  only  held  a  court,  as  his  name  imports,  for  the 
settlement  of  disputed  debts  ;  but  gradually,  as  the 
emperors  granted  privilege  after  privilege  to  the  citi¬ 
zens,  this  officer  took  the  place  of  the  provost,  who 
seldom  visited  the  town,  and  in  some  cases  was  even 
suspended  from  his  office  by  an  imperial  ordinance. 
The  twelve  aldermen,  with  the  mayor  at  their  head, 
composed  the  sladt-ralh ,  or  town  council. 

Before  A.  I).  1250,  many  cities  had  become  pop¬ 
ulous  and  rich.  They  combined  to  control  feudal  op¬ 
pression,  and  to  resist  robberies  and  piracies.  The  cities 
ulong  the  Rhine,  with  some  in  Switzerland,  maintained 
an  armed  force,  at  joint  expense,  on  that  river,  be¬ 
tween  1200  and  1300,  and  some  time  after.  Similar 
causes  combined  nearly  all  the  commercial  cities  along 
the  northern  coust  of  Europe,  from  the  Bultic  to  the 
Netherlands,  inclusive,  and  some  cities  in  the  interior 
of  ( icrmany.  They  were  called  the  Hanseatic  League , 
or  the  IIanse  Tuuns,  from  hansa ,  a  league,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  association.  In  1241,  Hamburg  and  Lubec 
appear  conspicuously  in  the  league.  In  12G0,  the  num¬ 


ber  of  towns,  maritime  and  interior,  was  eighty-five. 
They  sent  deputies  to  a  triennial  meeting  at  Lubec, 
where  their  records  were  kept.  They  had  a  factory 
at  London,  at  Bruges,  at  Novgorod, and  at  Bergen. 

About  the  year  1361,  the  league  received  royal 
charters,  and  was  favored  by  princes  who  found  its 
naval  and  military  power  useful  in  controlling  the 
feudal  lords,  and  in  suppressing  piracies.  The  accept¬ 
able  return  made  for  this  royal  countenance  was  con¬ 
tributions  and  royal  grants.  The  league  rendered 
such  essential  service  that  some  of  its  members 
obtained  grants  of  perpetual  freedom,  and  were  called 
free  cities ,  and  the  four  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  have  so  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
league  was  so  powerful  in  1248,  that  it  sent  forth  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  ships,  and  twelve 
thousand  soldiers.  It  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  another.  But  as  this  league  arose 
out  of  the  social  and  political  disorders  of  Europe,  it 
was  destined  to  fall,  as  political  power  acquired  con¬ 
sistency  and  firmness.  Sovereigns  were  able  to  sub¬ 
ject  Hanse  cities  to  their  dominion.  Commerce 
became  general,  and  the  motives  to  form  the  league 
no  longer  continued  to  operate.  The  league  ceased 
to  exist  about  A.  D.  1650.* *  The  members  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  A.  D.  1815,  though  little 
friendly  to  any  thing  republican,  considered  the  four 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Lubec,  and  Bremen, 
to  be  so  fully  established  as  governments,  and  so  ven¬ 
erable  from  their  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body. 


CHATTER  CCCCL1I. 

General  Views  of  Germany — Character  of 
the  People —  Literature —  Commerce ,  <§'c. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  which  mark  the  nationality  of  the  Prussian,  the 
Austrian,  the  Bavarian,  the  Bohemian,  and  the  Saxon, 
yet  these  all  combine  into  certain  general  features, 
easily  recognized  ns  forming  the  German  character 
—  that  character  which  belongs  to  the  forty  million? 
of  souls  who  occupy  Central  Europe,  and  speak  the 
German  language. f  Frankness,  honesty,  hospitality, 

•  Sullivan's  Historical  Causes  and  Effects. 

t  The  popular  anu  patriotic  poet,  Arndt,  expresses  this 
nationality  in  his  stirring  poem,  •*  What  is  the  German's 
Fatherland  ?  ”  from  a  translation  of  which  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract : — 

“  What  is  the  German’s  Fatherland  ? 

The  Prussian  land  ?  the  Suabian  land  ? 

Where  Rhine's  thick-clustering  fruitage  gleams  ? 

Where  on  the  Belt  the  scamew  screams  ? 

Not  these  the  land: 

Ilis  is  a  wider  Fatherland. 

•  •  •  • 

Bavarian  or  Westphalian  land  ? 

Where  o'er  the  Dunes  the  wild  sand  blows  t 

Or  where  the  Danube  brawling  flows  ? 

*  •  •  • 

Is't  Tyrol,  or  the  land  of  Tell  ? 

*  •  •  • 

The  subject  realms  of  Austria's  crown, 

That  land  of  triumphs  and  renown  ? 

•  »  •  • 

Not  these  the  land  : 

Ilis  is  a  wider  Fa  nerland. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 

*  O  name  at  length  this  mighty  land, 

As  wide  as  sounds  the  German  tongue, 

And  German  hymns  to  God  are  sung : 

That  is  the  lane 

That,  German,  name  thy  Fatherland. 
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freedom  from  artifice  and  disguise,  industry,  appli¬ 
cation,  and  perseverance,  a  serious  earnestness  and 
straight-forwardness,  are  the  sterling  qualities  which 
form  the  very  respectable  basis  of  the  character  of 
these  millions.  In  inventive  genius,  they  are  not 
backward,  and  can  claim  those  two  inventions,  print¬ 
ing  and  gunpowder,  which  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world.  In  all  the  higher  walks  of  art, 
Germany  boasts  a  galaxy  of  names  which  glitter  on 
the  roll  of  fame :  she  ranks,  also,  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  nations  in  every  branch  of  the  humble  arts 
of  daily  life  :  in  mining  she  is  first.  In  literary  indus¬ 
try,  also,  the  Germans  shine  unrivalled ;  no  other 
country  is  so  prolific  in  books. 

The  language  is  so  copious,  vigorous,  and  at  the 
same  time  pliant,  that  it  adapts  itself  equally  to  the 
“  niceties  of  philosophy,  the  variety  of  conversation, 
and  the  warmth  of  poetry.”  In  poetry,  indeed,  the 
German  mind  seems  to  have  expressed  itself  more 
fully  than  in  any  other  form  —  clothing  its  depth 
of  feeling,  its  lofty,  reflective,  “  subjective  ”  spirit,  in 
language  strong,  picturesque,  and  original.  German 
poetry,  as  well  as  philosophy,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  too  often  obscured  by  mysticism. 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder,  Klopstock,  Les¬ 
sing,  Gessner,  Novalis,  and  Korner,  are  specimens 
of  the  variety  which  reigns  in  this  department  of 
the  German  intellectual  character,  though  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  multitude  who  have  contributed  to 
render  the  German  name  illustrious. 

In  biblical  literature,  her  scholars  are  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  nations,  and  also  in  linguistic  lore :  distin¬ 
guished  names  are  so  numerous  in  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  that  we  have  no  room  for  the  list.  The 
nation  is  scarcely  less  renowned  in  the  department 
of  history,  especially  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
history  of  the  human  mind,  the  progressive  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  race,  the  history  of  literature  and  art, 
have  occupied  such  writers  as  Adelung,  Herder,  Eich- 
horn,  Bouterwek,  and  Schlegel.  Among  illustrious 
German  historians  we  must  also  name  Niebuhr, 
Wachsmuth,  Von  Muller,  Jahn,  Von  Hammer,  Heeren, 
Raumcr,  as  leaders  of  a  host  of  authors  distinguished 
for  research,  patient  industry,  and  sound  judgment, 
even  above  their  renowned  contemporaries  in  other 
countries.  Geography,  twin  sister  to  History,  numbers 
many  German  names  of  high  distinction  among  her 
votaries,  at  the  head  of  whom  stand  Humboldt,  Ritter, 
and  Klaproth.  In  metaphysics,  Germans  have  founded 
schools  which  divide  the  thinking  world  under  such 
master  minds  as  Kant,  Gall,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Spurzheim ;  though  Madame  de  Stael,  with  many 
others,  thinks  the  “  empire  of  the  air  ”  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  German  metaphysicians.  In  natural 
nnd  abstract  science,  they  have  the  great  names  of 
Leibnitz  and  Kepler ;  in  medicine,  Van  Swieten  and 
Hahnemann  ;  in  mineralogy, Werner,  Mohs,  and  others. 


That  is  the  German’s  Fatherland, 

Where  faith  is  pledged  by  grasp  of  hand, 
Where  truth  darts  bright  from  flashing  eyes, 
And  love  in  hearts  warm  nestling  lies  : 

That  is  the  land  ; 

That,  German,  name  thy  Fatherland. 

To  us  this  glorious  land  is  given  :  — 

O  Lord  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven, 

And  grant  u*  German  loyalty, 

To  love  our  country  faithfully  — 

To  love  our  land, 

Gur  undivided  Fatherland.” 
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The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Germany 
are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  that  exist  in  any 
country.  Her  seven  largest  libraries  contain  together 
over  two  millions  of  books ;  seven  more  have  one 
hundred  thousand  volumes  each.  A  lively  German 
writer  remarks,  “  Our  activity  is  eminently  in  writing  ; 
there  is  nothing  of  any  interest  whatever  that  is  not 
written  about.  To  which  side  soever  we  turn,  we  be¬ 
hold  books  and  readers.  Whatever  we  may  have  in 
one  hand,  we  are  sure  to  have  a  book  in  the  other. 
Every  thing,  from  government  down  to  children’s  cra¬ 
dles,  has  become  a  science,  and  must  needs  be  studied. 
Books  help  to  every  thing.  What  one  is  ignorant  of, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  book.  We  govern,  cure,  trade 
and  travel,  boil  and  roast,  according  to  books.  A 
child  and  a  book  are  things  which  always  occur 
to  us  together.”  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  new  works  are  annually  produced  by  the  ten 
thousand  authors  of  Germany.  They  particularly 
excel  in  works  that  require  unwearied  plodding,  and 
infinite  research  throughout  their  worlds  of  books. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  are  of  a  rather 
more  gay  and  elegant  description  than  their  character 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  Music  and  dancing  are  cul¬ 
tivated  with  extreme  ardor.  In  dress,  the  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  display  a  pomp  of  array  and  a  blaze 
of  jewels  which  dazzle  other  nations.  Among  the 
common  people  there  are  still  many  fantastic  fashions 
in  apparel  that  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  sway  of 
French  fashion,  which  has  given  uniformity  to  the 
dress  of  refined  society  everywhere.  The  military 
character  is  in  high  esteem,  and  the  clank  of  iron 
boot-heels,  the  clangor  of  military  bands,  and  the 
measured  tread  of  stately  soldiers  are  the  common 
sounds  of  German  cities. 

The  higher  orders  of  German  society  hold  them¬ 
selves  as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided 
line  from  the  body  of  the  nation.  They  are  fond  of 
titles,  ancestry,  and  show,  and  hedged  around  by  rigid 
prejudices  of  caste  from  all  who  are  untitled.  The 
petty  princes  surround  themselves  with  empty  pomp, 
and  have  much  feudal  feeling  and  baronial  pride. 
The  high  nobles  possess  sovereignty  themselves,  or  are 
descended  from  those  who  did  ;  the  low  nobility  can¬ 
not  boast  this.  The  old  nobility  must  be  able  to  count 
a  line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  while  the  nobles  who 
cannot  do  this  belong  to  the  young  or  short  nobility. 
The  patricians,  or  hereditary  city  nobles,  are  still 
another  class.  The  body  of  the  Germans  form,  per¬ 
haps,  the  hardest  working  nation  in  Europe, —  slow, 
heavy,  laborious.  Plain  and  homely  in  their  manners, 
simple  and  domestic  in  their  habits,  honesty  and  fidel¬ 
ity  generally  mark  their  transactions,  and  they  make 
thriving  colonists. 

The  most  striking  defect  of  the  German  character, 
as  seen  by  foreigners,  is  a  lack  of  practical  ability  in  the  j 
conduct  of  affairs  —  a  dreaminess  and  inconsequence 
of  thought;  and  this  perhaps  arises  from  the  habit  of 
expecting  every  initiative  from  the  government,  which, 
indeed,  in  many  of  the  states,  has  debarred  the  people 
from  certain  ranges  of  thought,  making  of  them  ma¬ 
chines  who  are  passively  occupied  in  the  routine  of 
employment  assigned  them.  Individuality  is  thus  lost, 
and  the  “  subject  ”  seldom  escapes  from  the  leading 
strings,  except  to  plunge  •  into  dreams  and  extrava¬ 
gances.  The  habit  of  the  German  mind  seems  to  be 
rather  to  exhaust  itself  upon  special  subjects,  withou' 

I  taking  that  self-relying,  many-sided,  enterprising,  v«- 
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satile,  common-sense  character,  which  our  institutions 
—  free  institutions  —  are  calculated  to  develop. 

The  largest  and  wisest  minds  of  Germany  are  now 
struggling  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  are  aiming 
to  unite  the  millions  who  speak  German,  for  this  end. 
Hence  the  desire  of  a  common  centre  of  political 
power.  The  government  of  Prussia,  shrewdly  profit¬ 
ing  by  this  German  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  the 
new  interests  arising  from  the  development  of  indus¬ 
try  consequent  upon  a  long  peace,  has  established  a 
union  of  the  German  custom-houses  in  the  different 
states, —  the  Zollvcrein,  —  which  puts  into  its  hands 
the  circulation  of  the  products  of  commerce,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  agriculture,  and  gives  currency  to  its  coin 
throughout  all  Germany.*  Thus,  by  acquiring  a  vast 
influence  over  the  economical  interests  of  the  Ger- 


*  The  rcstrictedncss  of  the  commerce  of  the  German  race, 
in  comparison  with  what  it  should  be  among  so  intelligent  a 
people,  is  fully  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  each  of 
its  petty  three  hundred  states  in  earlier  times,  and  each  of 
its  forty  or  fifty  sovereignties  till  within  a  very  few  years, 
were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  duties  on  articled  that  passed 
their  frontiers.  Thus,  in  passing  up  or  down  the  Rhine,  toll 
I  was  paid  at  twenty-seven  stations  on  the  same  article;  on 
the  "VVcscr,  twenty-three  distinct  tolLs  were  exacted  ;  on  the 
Kibe,  thirty-two  !  Certainly  a  more  effectual  way  of  stran¬ 
gling  commerce  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 


manic  countries,  which  it  has  managed  to  incorporate 
in  its  zollverein  system,  Prussia  thought  to  assure  t< 
itself  that  political  predominance,  the  object  of  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Frederic  the  Great.  But  it  has  perceived  that 
material  interests  are  not  a  sufficient  bond  of  union, 
or  basis  of  power  ;  and,  in  18-19,  after  yielding  only  sr> 
far  as  compelled  by  the  revolutionary  storm  passing 
over  Europe,  proposes  a  confederation  as  the  bond  of 
German  nationality.  In  thus  quieting  the  demand  for 
reform  by  deliberations  and  seeming  concessions,  and 
flattering  German  feelings  by  a  kind  union,  Prus¬ 
sia  hopes  to  obtain  the  direction  c»  a  moral  power 
which  shall  give  it  the  predominant  position  formerly 
occupied  in  the  old  G«-  nanic  empire  by  its  inveterate 
rival,  Austria. 

The  lesson  taug.it  us  by  European  history,  however, 
is,  that  no  contrivances  or  reforms  short  of  liberal  suf¬ 
frage,  which  shall  interest  the  masses  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  will  give  stability  to  European  politics,  develop 
the  full  power  of  the  German  character,  and  make 
it  take  that  prominent  place  and  influence  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world  —  the  amelioration  of  the 
universal  family  of  man  —  which  belongs  to  it  by 
right  of  birth  and  race  ;  a  place,  in  short,  by  the  side 
of  the  United  States  and  England. 
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Switzerland  is  an  inland  and  mountainous  country 
of  Central  Europe,  having  Germany  on  the  north  and 
east,  Italy  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west.  Its 
length  from  cast  to  west  is  two  hundred  miles ;  its 
breadth  form  north  to  south,  one  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
and  its  superficial  extent  fifteen  thousand  square  miles, 
hardly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  moun¬ 
tains,  comprising  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Alps.  It  has  not  been  inaptly  remarked  that  “some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Helvetic  geography  by  com¬ 


paring  the  country  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the 
valleys  are  the  streets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of 
contiguous  houses.” 

The  Rivers  Rhine,  Rhone,  Ticino,  and  Pouhs,  have 
their  sources  in  Switzerland.  The  lakes  of  this  coun¬ 
try' are  remarkable  for  their  extent,  the  depth  and  purity 
oftheir  waters,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds 
them.  The  principal  of  them  arc  Geneva,  Constance, 
Neufchntel,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich.  The  climate  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  elevation  and  on  the  cooling  influence  of 
the  glaciers  :  t  it  may  be  said  to  be  cold  in  the  Alps, 
temperate  in  the  plains,  and  hot  during  summer  in 
some  of  the  valleys.  Cattle  are  plentiful,  and  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Among  the 
wild  animals  are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and  the  mar¬ 
mot,  and,  in  the  unfrequented  tracts,  bears,  lynxes, 

t  The  glaciers  of  the  Alps  impart  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  to  their  scenery.  These  are  formed  by  accumulations 
of  snow  and  ice,  and  are  often  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mile* 
long.  Though  every  single  crystal  of  the  ice  of  the  glaciers 
is  perfectly  white,  the  wholo  mass  is  of  a  bluo  color,  passing 
through  every  shade  from  the  most  feeble  sky  blue  to  that  of 
the  lapis  lazuli.  They  contrast  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
with  the  surrounding  country,  their  lower  extremities  being 
commonly  contiguous  to  meadows,  covered  with  the  finest 
grass  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  or  to  tracts  of  land  clothed 
w’ith  magnificent  trees,  especially  firs.  Avajanches  are  more 
common  in  the  Alps  than  in  othor  mountains,  because  of  the 
steepness  of  their  declivities.  The  most  common  commenco 
their  descent  at  the  highest  summits,  and  increase  in  magni¬ 
tude  and  velocity  as  they  roll  down  to  the  valleys,  sometimes 
overwhelming,  in  their  headlong  career,  men  and  cattle,  vil¬ 
lages  and  forests,  and  damming  up  and  obstructing  the  course 
of  rivers.  These  avalanches  expose  travellers  to  the  greatest 
dangers  they  have  to  encounter  in  traversing  the  Alps. 
There  are  certain  localities  on  the  most  frequented  roads  in 
which  they  descend  annually,  and  are  consequently  very 
dangerous.  The  snow  limit  of  tho  Alps  is  found  at  an"  eleva¬ 
tion  of  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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and  wolves  are  common.  Birds  of  prey  are  not  un¬ 
frequent,  among  which  is  the  bearded  vulture,  or 
lammergeyer,  which  is  known  to  carry  ofF  lambs. 
This  is  the  largest  native  bird  of  Europe.  The  gen¬ 
eral  surface  of  Switzerland  exceeds  in  rugged  sub- 
liro.ty  every  other  portion  of  Europe.  The  whole 
country  consists  of  mountains  and  valleys,  exhibiting 
the  most  striking  contrasts  of  dark  forests,  craggy 
rocks,  bright  verdure,  and  eternal  snow.  Icy  peaks 
rise  into  the  air  close  upon  the  borders  of  fertile  val- 


leys,  and  luxuriant  cornfields  are  surrounded  by  ex¬ 
tensive  and  dreary  plains  of  ice. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  consists  of  twenty-two  can¬ 
tons,  as  follows  :  — 

Cantons. 

Pop. 

Capitals. 

Pop. 

Orisons . 

....  88,000 . 

.  Coire, . 

Berne, . 

•  Berne . 

Valais, . 

Sitten . 

...  3,000 

Vaud, . 

Lausanne, . 

. . .  10,000 

Tessin . 

Lugano, . 

St.  Gall, . 

St.  Gall . 

Zurich, . 

.Zurich . 

..  .11,000 

Lucerne, . 

....116,000 . 

Lucerne, . 

Aargau, . 

Aarau . 

Friburg . 

-  84,000 . 

•  Friburg, . 

Uri. . 

.AltorL . 

...  2,000 

Schwcitz, . 

-  32,000 . 

.Schwcitz, . 

Claris, . 

G  laris . 

...  4,000 

Neufchatcl, .. . 

-  51,500 . 

•  Neufchatel,  .... 

...  5,000 

Thurgau . 

•  Frauenfeld, . 

...  2,000 

Unterwalden, . 

Sarncn, . 

Soleure, . 

. . .  4,000 

Bale, . 

Bale . 

Appcnzell,  . . .  • 

Appcnzell, . 

...  3,000 

Sc-haff  hausen,. 

-  30,000 . 

Schaff  hausen,  . . 

•  •  .  6,000 

Geneva, . 

Geneva, . 

Zttg . 

•Zug, . 

- 3,000 

This  country  was  called  Helvetia  by  the  Romans, 
ind  was  inhabited  by  the  Hdvetii ,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike  of  the  Celtic  tribes.  About  50 
B.  C.  the  great  body  of  the  Ilelvetii  resolved  to  migrate 
to  the  more  fertile  regions  of  Gaul.  They  were  here 
met  and  defeated  by  Julius  Csesar  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter.  The  survivors  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  were  henceforth  in  the  condition  of  allies 
and  tributaries  of  Rome.  After  the  total  conquest  of 
Gaul,  the  Romans  sent  colonies  into  the  country  of  the 
Helvetians,  and  introduced  their  civilization  among 
them.  The  traces  of  its  ancient  subjugation  to  Rome 
arc  still  visible  in  the  Romanic  language  of  a  part  of 
the  country.  Before  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the 
West,  three  German  nations  freed  this  country  from 
the  foreign  domination.  These  were  the  Franks,  the 
Burgundians,  and  the  Ostrogoths.  The  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  had  already  been  introduced  into  Helvetia.  The 
irruption  of  the  Iluns  next  swept  through  the  peaceful 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disap¬ 
peared.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  whole 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  and  became  a 
portion  of  their  empire.  It  retained  its  ancient  consti¬ 
tution,  however :  the  Romans  and  the  old  inhabitants 
.vere  governed  by  Roman  laws,  and  each  of  the  other 
tribes  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Christian  religion 
was  restored,  and  the  devastated  fields  were  again 
brought  under  cultivation.  Under  Charlemagne,  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  encouraged  here. 

From  this  period  till  the  time  of  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  history 
of  Switzerland  presents  but  an  uninteresting  series  of 
civil  wars.  The  feudal  system  was  especially  preva¬ 
lent  here,  and  counts  and  dukes  held  the  entire  sway. 


These  were  from  time  to  time  made  to  feel  their  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  German  kings;  but  war  with  each  other  was 
their  chief  business,  and  misery  the  fate  of  the  people 
in  this  distracted  land.  At  the  time  when  a  desire  to 
fight  for  the  redemption  of  the  holy  sepulchre  over¬ 
ran  Europe  like  a  tempest,  many  Swiss  nobles  went 
to  Palestine ;  and  thus,  for  a  time,  the  country  was 
delivered  from  their  oppressions.  The  crusades,  by 
promoting  commerce,  improved  the  condition  of  the 
cities,  as  a  part  of  the  troops,  arms,  and  provisions 
were  transmitted  to  Italy,  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  crusaders  brought  back  with  them  new 
inventions  in  the  arts.  The  gold  and  silk  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Italian  and  Eastern  nations  were  imitated 
in  Switzerland  ;  refinement  took  the  place  of  rudeness, 
and  poetry  became  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
nobles. 


William  Tell. 


At  this  period,  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  stage  of  history.  Though  his  prov¬ 
inces  were  small,  yet  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and 
in  the  course  of  events,  he  became  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  occurred  in  1273.  From  him  the  pres¬ 
ent  house  of  Austria  is  descended.  For  a  series  of 
generations,  the  daughters  of  this  family  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  ;  and  it  is  by  marriage  with 
the  principal  reigning  families  of  Europe,  that  its 
aggrandizement  has  been  effected.  It  was  the  son  of 
this  Rodolph,  Albert  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
emperor,  that  gave  rise  to  the  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  William  Tell,  the  “  deliverer  of  Swit¬ 
zerland.”  The  tyranny  and  obstinacy  of  this  prince 
greatly  incensed  his  Swiss  subjects,  and  ultimately 
caused  the  first  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
He  sent  two  governors  to  harass,  oppress,  and  punish 
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them,  for  their  manifestations  of  uneasiness.  These 
were  Gesler  and  Landenbcig.  The  people  were  now 
exposed  to  all  the  vexatious  persecutions  of  petty 
tyrants,  who  were  anxious  to  recommend  themselves, 
by  abuse  of  power,  to  the  favor  of  an  incensed  master. 
They  never  appeared  in  public,  unless  surrounded  hv 
a  numerous  guard.  Fortresses  were  erected  in  the 
disaffected  places,  into  which  persons  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  were  thrown  upon  the  slightest  grounds  of  sus¬ 
picion.  Gesler  was  the  slave  of  vanity  :  among  other 
expedients  to  gratify  this  passion,  he  caused  a  pole  to 
be  erected  in  the  market  place  at  Altorf,  and  a  hat  to 
be  placed  upon  it,  to  which  he  ordered  all  passers-by 
to  pay  the  same  respect  as  to  his  own  person.  The 
people  needed  no  new  outrage  to  make  them  feel  their 
abject  condition  ;  but  so  completely  were  they  kept  in 
awe  by  the  government  fortresses,  that  they  gave  way 
to  sullen  despair. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1307,  three  men,  named 
Stauf acker,  Walter  Furst,  and  Melchtkal,  patriots  and 
friends  of  liberty,  met  in  the  field  of  Rutli,  a  retired 
meadow  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Each 
one  was  accompanied  by  ten  chosen  companions. 

1  heir  object  was  to  consult  upon  the  necessary  prep¬ 
arations  for  a  general  insurrection.  All  ideas  of  im¬ 
mediate  revolt  were,  however,  laid  aside,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  was  fixed  for  the  rising.  An 
event,  however,  took  place  in  the  interval,  which  nearly 
destroyed  their  hopes.  William  Tell,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Helvetia,  hap¬ 
pened,  one  day,  to  pass  through  Altorf,  and,  seeing  the 
pole  and  hat  of  Gesler,  not  only  refused  to  bend  before 
the  fantastic  ensign,  but  went  so  far  as  to  menace  it, 
and  treat  it  with  indignity.  He  was  dragged  before 
the  enraged  governor,  who  ordered  him  either  to  suffer 
immediate  death,  or  pierce  with  an  arrow  an  apple 
placed  upon  the  head  of  his  son,  a  boy  about  six  years 
old.  Tell  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  at  Inst,  confident 
in  his  unerring  aim,  accepted  the  trial.  He  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  resolute  step ;  the  crowd  trembled  as  he 
took  his  post.  He  grasped  his  bow,  and  drew  the 
string.  The  arrow  sped  upon  its  errand,  and  the 
divided  apple  fell.  Repeated  peals  announced  the  joy 
of  the  spectators,  and  rebounded  through  the  adjacent 
rocks.  The  hero  ran  to  his  child,  and  clasped  him  to 
his  bosom  ;  then,  turning  to  the  governor,  he  produced 
another  arrow,  exclaiming,  “  Hud  my  boy  fallen,  this 
was  destined  for  thee  1  ” 

Gesler,  mortified  and  enraged,  ordered  his  guards 
again  to  seize  the  bold  offender.  After  a  short  conflict, 
Tell  was  mastered,  and  was  placed  in  a  boat,  to  be 
conveyed  to  some  distant  fortress.  The  governor  and 
his  attendants  embarked  with  him.  Hardly  had  they 
left  the  shore,  than  the  clouds  which  Imd  been  gather¬ 
ing  over  the  summit  of  the  mountains  burst  into  a 
furious  tempest.  The  winds  lashed  the  waves,  while 
around,  on  every  side,  craggy  rocks  arose  in  dreadful 
contrast  from  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  watermen 
sunk  under  the  labor  of  the  oar,  and,  commending 
themselves  to  Providence  for  protection,  left  the  boat 
to  its  fate.  Tell,  who  was  a  skilful  pilot,  was  now 
ordered  by  Gesler  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel.  He 
was  unbound,  and  placed  at  the  helm.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  confidence  of  the  passengers  revived. 
As  they  approached  the  shore,  Tell  boldly  plunged 
mto  the  flood,  taking  his  bow  with  nim.  With  one 
hand,  he  seized  a  projecting  rock,  and  with  the 
other  pushed  back  the  boat  into  the  waves.  The 

tempest  abated,  however,  and  the  governor  gained 
the  shore.  But  he  escaped  the  waves  only  to  per¬ 
ish  by  another  fate.  Tell*  met  him  on  the  roud, 
and,  in  an  instant,  an  arrow  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet. 

The  news  of  this  event  spread  like  an  electric  sj»ark 
among  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  insurgents  rose  on 
all  sides.  In  the  course  of  one  day,  the  Castles  of 
Sarnen  and  Ilotzberg,  in  Unterwalden,  those  of  Schwa- 
nan  and  Kusnach,  in  Schweitz,  and  a  newly-erected 
fortress  in  Uri,  were  taken  and  given  up  to  the  flames. 
Every  vestige  of  despotism  was  effaced  with  them 
The  welcome  intelligence  flew  with  rapidity  from 
mountain  to  mountain.  Every  goatherd  immediately 
threw  aside  his  pipe  and  crook,  and  armed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause.  The  three  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden,  thus  obtained  their  independence.  But 
the  house  of  Austria  still  contended  for  its  lost  privileges. 
The  victory  of  Morgarten,  gained  by  the  Swiss  in 
1315,  resulted  in  establishing  the  perpetual  league  of 
these  cantons.  During  the  next  three  centuries,  they 
were  continually  receiving  accessions  of  territory,  by 
the  admission  of  other  cantons.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Turin  was  tuken  from  the  Milan¬ 
ese,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  taken  from  Savoy  by 
the  Bernese  in  1560.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  the  Swiss  were  distracted  w  ith  religious 
and  political  feuds.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1646,  the  complete  separation  of  Switzerland  from  the 
German  empire  was  acknowledged.  The  republic  had 
but  little  influence  in  foreign  politics  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and,  until  nearly  its  close,  suffered  little 
from  foreign  interference,  till  the  epoch  of  that  great 
convulsion  which  shook  all  Europe. 

The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical 
states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  opposition.  But  the 
directory  presented  to  the  cantons  n  new  form  of  con¬ 
stitution,  which  they  called  unitaire ,  and  which  the 
Swiss  were  required  to  adopt.  As  the  latter  clung  to 
their  old  and  venerated  forms  of  freedom,  an  army 
was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  after  encountering 
a  brave  and  enthusiastic  resistance,  succeeded  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  country  to  submit  to  French  dictation. 
Switzerland  became  the  theatre  of  war  between  the 
French,  Austrians,  and  Russians;  but  the  first  were 
finally  triumphant.  After  the  accession  of  Napoleon, 
the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  independ¬ 
ence,  which  was  repressed,  though  with  some  popular 
concessions  ;  but  Geneva  and  the  canton  of  Valais 
were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon’s  power,  Switzerland  again  became  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  eight  powers  forming  the  congress 

*  The  story  of  Tell  has  been  sometimes  called  in  question. 

Its  truth,  however,  is  attested  by  chapels,  by  the  designation 
of  the  rock  on  which  he  leaped,  by  paintings,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Pilgrimages  were  often  made  to  the  spot  w  here 
he  sprang  ashore,  nnd,  in  1388,  about  forty  years  after  the 
supposed  date  of  his  death,  the  canton  of  Uri  erected  a  chapel 
on  the  same  spot,  and  afterward  caused  a  eulogy  to  be 
pronounced  every  year  in  his  memory.  In  the  same  year, 
the  place  was  visited  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  him.  All  the  old  chronicles 
confirm  this  point,  and  Schiller,  in  his  tragedy,  follows  the 
popular  tradition.  Of  the  subsequent  events  of  Toll's  life, 
very  little  is  known,  lie  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mor¬ 
garten,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  an  inundation 
about  the  year  1360.  Enough  has  been  reserved  from  the 
records  of  the  past  to  furnish  a  lasting  lesson  to  tyrants,  and 
to  show  that  liberty  may  find  a  champion  even  in  the  wildest 
and  most  rugged  scenes  of  nature. 

of  Vienna  proclaimed,  by  a  separate  act,  the  per¬ 
petual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  the  inviolability 
of  its  soil.  The  country  has  since,  from  time  to  time, 
been  disturbed  by  risings  of  some  portions  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  Religious  quarrels  have  caused  agitation, 
and  the  French  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  set  the 
example  of  insurrection  and  turmoil.  But  these  were 
transient.  The  people,  shut  up  in  their  rocky  fast¬ 
nesses,  seem  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
wofld  ;  their  politics  and  internal  affairs  are  of  but  lit¬ 
tle  interest  beyond  the  mountains  which  circumscribe 
their  action. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  is  a  federative  state  of  twenty- 
two  republics,  who  conduct  their  domestic  concerns 
wholly  independent  of  each  other.  They  are  all  united, 
however,  by  the  common  tie  of  a  federal  government, 
called  the  diet.  This  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  various  cantons,  and  takes  cognizance  of 
every  thing  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations  and 
general  defence  of  the  country.  Zurich,  Berne,  and 
Lucerne,  become  alternately,  each  for  the  space  of 
i  two  years,  the  capital  of  the  confederation.  The  army 
I  of  the  confederacy  is  formed  out  of  contingents, 
which  each  canton,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 

I  is  obliged  to  furnish.  It  was  fixed,  in  1816,  at  sixty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  men,  of  which 
half  is  a  reserve.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
military  system  of  Switzerland  is  the  employment  of 
its  citizens  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers  as  a  sti¬ 
pendiary  force.  Though  attached  to  liberty  themselves, 
seventy-five  cents  a  day  will  make  them  flock  to  the 
banners  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.  “  Man  and 
steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword,”  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  Swiss  products.  From  Louis  XI.  to  Louis  XV., 
they  furnished  to  the  French  service  one  million  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  men,  for  which  France  paid  over  two  hundred 


millions  of  dollars.  .  This  system  is  regularly  authorized 
by  the  Swiss  government.  The  population  of  Switzer¬ 
land  is  somewhat  over  two  millions,  and  rather  more 
than  half  of  these  are  Protestant. 

Agriculture  in  Switzerland  is  necessarily  and  strictly 
limited  by  nature,  many  portions  of  the  surface  being 
absolutely  inaccessible.  The  chief  wealth  of  the 
country  consists  in  its  pastures.  The  meadows  are 
mown  with  peculiar  care  and  diligence.  In  boisterous 
weather,  the  shepherds  watch  all  night  with  the  cattle, 
encouraging  them  by  their  voices,  amid  the  terrors  of 
a  storm  upon  the  Alps.  The  country  is  chiefly  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  neighbors  for  a  supply  of  grain  ;  wine 
is  sometimes  produced  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
hills,  and  there  is  an  ample  growth  of  timber,  princi¬ 
pally  of  fir  and  pine.  The  Swiss  manufactures  are 
various  and  important.  The  greater  part  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  are  employed  'during  the  winter  at 
the  loom,  or  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  In  the  French  cantons,  the  making  of  watches, 
musical  boxes,  jewelry,  &c.,  is  most  extensively  car¬ 
ried  on,  while  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  arc  the  principal 
employment  of  the  more  northern  departments.  Linen 
fabrics,  damasks,  woollen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  straw 
plait,  and  iron  goods  are  made  in  various  places.  The 
commerce  of  Switzerland  is,  from  its  inland  situation, 
very  limited,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
its  cattle  for  corn  and  colonial  produce.  A  wonderful 
combination  of  industry  and  boldness  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  carrying  roads  across  the  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  Alpine  barriers.  The  great  road  over  the 
Simplon,  though  constructed  by  Napoleon  for  military 
purposes,  affords  very  great  commercial  advantages. 

In  every  district  in  Switzerland  there  are  primary 
schools,  in  which  are  taught  the  elements  of  educa¬ 
tion  —  geography,  history,  singing,  &c. ;  and  secondary- 
schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  nnc'ent  and 
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modern  languages,  geometry,  natural  history,  the  fine 
arts,  &tc.  In  both  these  schools  the  rich  and  poor  are 
educated  together,  the  latter  gratuitously.  No  child 
becomes  able  to  exercise  the  right  of  citizenship,  or  is 
taken  into  service  of  any  kind,  without  having  first 
received  the  sacrament,  which  is  administered  to  those 
only  who  have  received  a  certain  degree  of  instruction. 
Switzerland  is,  in  respect  to  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school,  far  in  advance  of  Great  Britain,  the  Austrian 
empire,  Belgium,  and  France.  Education  is  at  the 
Iwisis  of  their  political  system.  Every  parish  is  obliged 
to  support  its  own  poor;  but  only  those  having  the  rights 
of  citizenship  are  entitled  to  eleemosynary  support. 

“  The  great  charm  of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  nat- 
i  ural  scenery,  is  the  air  of  well-being,  the  neatness, 
and  the  sense  of  property  imprinted  on  the  people  and 
:  their  dwellings.  They  have  a  kind  of  Robinson 
|  Crusoe  industry  about  their  houses  and  lands  ;  they 
are  perpetually  building,  altering,  repairing,  or  im¬ 
proving  something  about  their  tenements.  The  spirit 
of  the  proprietor  is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one 
•Mies  in  Switzerland.  Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are 
adorned-  with  long  texts  from  Scripture,  painted  on  or 
burnt  into  the  wood  in  front  over  the  door  ;  others 
with  the  pedigree  of  the  builder  and  owner.  The 
modern  taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in  new 
windows,  or  additions  to  the  original  picturesque  dwell- 
ng,  which,  with  its  immense  projecting  roof,  shelter¬ 
ing  or  shading  all  these  successive  additions,  looks  like  a 
Oen  sitting  with  a  brood  of  chickens  under  her  wings.”* 

The  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  plain, 
brive,  honest,  and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger 
the  last  remnants  of  antique  and  primitive  manners. 
Their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  the  necessity  of 
nusbanding  their  resources,  and  the  difficulty  of  in¬ 
creasing  them,  have  made  them  sober,  industrious,  and 
economical.  The  distinctions  of  language  are  almost 
the  only  ones  to  be  found  among  them,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  a  corrupt  Italian  dialect  being  each  largely 
spoken.  Chamois  hunting  is  their  national  amusement. 
In  matters  of  dress,  the  higher  classes  generally  follow 
the  French  fashions.  The  national  costume  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  females ;  it  consists  of  a  short  petticoat, 
which  shows  the  stockings  as  high  as  the  knee,  and  a 
wide,  flat  hat  tied  under  the  chin.  Sometimes  the  hat 
^ives  place  to  a  strange-looking  black  cap,  standing 
off  the  face,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  two  wings 
>f  a  butterfly.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
modern  invention  of- suspenders  is  not  yet  adopted  by 
the  men :  the  dress  is  a  scanty  jacket  and  short 
breeches,  and  there  is  a  preposterous  interval  between 
the  two  garments,  which  the  wearer  makes  frequent 
but  ineffectual  hitches  to  close. 

Saturday  night  visits  among  young  people  constitute 
a  peculiarity  of  Swiss  manners.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
favorite  time  for  courtship.  The  young  Swiss  comes 
under  the  window  of  the  fair  lady  to  whom  he  intends 
paying  his  addresses,  or  with  whom  he  wishes  to 
become  acquainted.  As  it  is  visiting  night,  and  she 
expects  company,  she  is  at  the  window,  neatly  dressed, 
and  admits  or  rejects  the  petition,  which  is  always 
drawn  up  in  regular  form,  generally  in  verse,  and 
learned  by  heart.  Permission  being  granted,  the 
young  man  climbs  up  to  the  window,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  in  the  third  story  ;  and  ns  the  houses  are  con¬ 
structed  with  conveniences  for  this  purpose,  he  runs 
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little  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.  He  sits  on  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  is  regaled  with  gingerbread  and  cherry 
bounce.  According  as  his  views  are  more  or  less 
serious,  or  he  proves  more  or  less  acceptable,  he  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  room,  or  is  forced  to  remain  out¬ 
side.  The  conversation  is  often  protracted  till  the  dawn  i 
gives  the  signal  for  departure.  Sometimes  a  happy 
lover  is  waylaid,  on  his  return  home,  by  some  less 
favored  rival,  and  violent  battles  ensue.  In  the  moun¬ 
tainous  region  of  Berne,  a  custom  still  exists  for  families 
connected  by  affinity  or  marriage,  to  make  in  common  a 
cheese  of  enormous  size.  On  it  are  carved  the  names 
of  parties  about  to  be  married,  and  the  same  cheese 
often  serves  for  the  marriage  of  their  descendants. 

Geneva,  the  principal  city  of  Switzerland,  though 
comparatively  small,  has  acquired  a  celebrity  equal  to 
that  of  the  first  capitals  of  Europe.  Its  situation  is 
wonderfully  picturesque ;  the  adjacent  country  abounds 
in  magnificent  views,  formed  by  the  town,  the  lake, 
the  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  rising  suddenly 
from  the  plain  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  This 
city  is  famous  as  having  been  the  centre  and  asylum 
of  the  reformed  religion.  It  possesses  a  public  library 
containing  eighty  thousand  volumes,  and  many  othei 
public  buildings.  Its  university  has  long  been  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  scat  of  learning.  Its  population  is  about 
thirty  thousand.  Berne,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
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country,  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  scenery  ana 
clean  streets.  Zurich  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  gardens 
and  promenades,  its  literary  distinction,  and  its  public 
institutions.  Basle,  or  Bale,  has  a  large  trade,  and 
its  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons  is  very  extensive.  At 
Lausanne  Gibbon  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  history 
Switzerland  has  given  birth  to  many  eminent  men  ; 
but  their  fame  sheds  but  little  light  upon  their  native 
country,  having  nearly  all  of  them  adoptee^  othei 
homes.  Its  literature  is  merged  in  that  of  Germany 
and  France.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Hu¬ 
ber,  Sismondi,  Haller,  Paracelsus,  Euler,  Lc  Sage, 
Necker,  Postalozzi,  and  Madame  de  Stae*  we.e  nil 
natives  of  Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLIV. 

30  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1560. 

Description  of  the  Netherlands  —  Roman  Con¬ 
quest —  The  Balavi,  Frisii,  and  Belgee  — 
Improvement  of  the  Country  —  The  Frank¬ 
ish  Dominion  —  The  Netherland  Counts,  <§’c. 
—  Rise  of  the  Free  Towns. 


Scene  in  Holland. 

Holland,  formerly  a  republic,  now  a  kingdom,  is 
bounded  north  and  west  by  the  German  Ocean,  east 
by  Germany,  and  south  by  Belgium.  The  latter 
country  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  same  govern¬ 
ment  with  Holland,  and  shared  in  the  same  political 
fortunes.  They  were  called  collectively  the  Nether¬ 
lands ,  or  “  Low  Countries,”  from  their  geographical 
character ;  and  the  same  history  pertains  to  both 
;ountrie3  for  many  centuries.  They  include  the 
lowest  part  of  all  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
northern  portion,  comprising  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
is  mostly  below  the  level  of  the  sea  during  high  tides, 
and  is  defended  from  inundation  by  dikes,  which  the 
inhabitants  have  erected  at  vast  expense,  and  which 
form,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mon¬ 
uments  of  human  industry  in  the  world.  Belgium  is 
also  level  for  the  most  part,  but  is  more  elevated  than 
Holland  ;  the  south-eastern  part,  bordering  on  Ger¬ 
many  is  hilly.  The  climate  of  the  whole  country  is  cool 
and  moist,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  naturally  sterile  ;  yet 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  converted  it  into  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  populous  districts  of  Europe. 
The  following  table  shows  the  political  divisions  of  the 
kingdom:  — 

.  Provinces.  Capitals.  Pojnilation. 

North  Holland, . Haarlem, . 21,667 

South  Holland, . The  Hague . 56,015 

Zeeland, . Middlcburg, . 14,700 

North  Brabant, . Hcrtogenbosch,  or  Bols  de  Due,  20,489 

Utrecht, . Utrecht .  43,407 

1  Guelderlond, . Amheim . 14,609 

Oreryssel, . Zwoll, . 15,640 

Lrenthe, . Assen, .  2,184 

Groningen, . Groningen, .  30,260 

Friesland, . Lceuwerden, .  20,938 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Netherlands  consisted  of  dreary  marshes,  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  people 
of  German  origin,  called  Batavi  and  Frisii.  t  rom  the 
descriptions  in  the  ancient  writers,  it  appears  that, 
when  the  Romans  first  visited  this  country,  not  a  town 


nor  village  embellished  the  whole  watery  plain,  nor 
was  it  enlivened  by  a  single  patch  of  verdure.  Here 
and  there,  a  few  miserable  huts,  built  on  stakes  or 
mounds  of  sand,  which  raised  them  above  the  tides, 
afforded  an  insecure  shelter  to  the  natives,  who  appear 
to  have  lived  by  the  produce  of  the  sea.  South  of 
these  marshy  tracts  was  a  more  elevated  region,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  Gaul,  and  including  the  ancient  forest  of 
Ardennes,  inhabited  by  a  race  called  Belgce ,  who  had 
towns  and  villages  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  lived 
by  hunting  and  agriculture.  When  Gaul  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Julius  Cmsar,  the  Belgse  also  submitted  to 
the  Roman  dominion  :  Roman  colonies  were  settled 
in  this  country,  which,  with  the  vicinity,  received  the 
name  of  Belgic  Gatil.  The  conquerors  did  not  carry 
their  arms  into  the  northern  parts,  being  doubtful 
whether  they  were  land  or  sea.  They  made  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Batavi,  who  inhabited  Holland  ;  but  the 
Frisii,  or  people  dwelling  in  the  extreme  northern 
part,  now  called  Friesland,  refused  to  hold  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Romans,  and  were  left  in  full 
possession  of  their  liberties. 

The  Romans  remained  masters  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  above  four  hundred  years,  during  which  time 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  learned  of  them  the 
art  of  improving  their  country  by  digging  canals  to 
drain  the  marshes,  and  erecting  dikes  and  embank¬ 
ments  to  keep  out  the  sea.  They  were  an  industrious, 
persevering  race  of  people,  even  in  those  early  times ; 
and  their  exertions  were  stimulated  by  a  law  which 
made  every  man  the  possessor  of  the  land  he  redeemed 
from  the  waters.  Thus  the  Frisii  became  free  pro¬ 
prietors,  instead  of  being  vassals  to  feudal  lords.  By 
degrees,  large  tracts  of  territory  were  rendered  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  and  firm  to  be  built  upon,  and  villages 
arose  on  every  side,  while  fens  and  bogs  were  con¬ 
verted  into  pastures  for  swine  and  cattle.  In  proportion 
as  the  country  grew  more  habitable,  the  population 
increased,  and  a  trading  intercourse  was  established 
with  the  Britons,  which,  in  later  years,  was  a  source 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  both  nations. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul  was  in¬ 
vaded  and  conquered  by  the  Franks.  Belgic  Gaul 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  for  a  long  time  formed  a 
part  of  the  Frankish  monarchy.  The  revolutions  of 
those  days  brought  other  German  tribes  to  mingle 
with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries;  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  probable  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  was  Saxon,  or  at  least 
Teutonic.  Between  the  time  of  Clovis  and  that  of 
Charlemagne,  the  whole  country  was  greatly  improved; 
large  towns  were  built,  and  many  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures  introduced  from  foreign  countries.  Ghent,  Bru¬ 
ges,  Antwerp,  Bergcn-op-Zoom,  and  many  other  cities, 
had  already  attained  to  considerable  importance  as 
trading  marts.  Woollen  cloth  was  manufactured  here 
in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  the  Franks  or  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced,  partly 
by  the  Franks  and  partly  by  missionaries  from  Britain 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  there  were 
many  churches  and  monasteries  in  different  quarters  of 
the  country.  * 

The  Netherlands  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
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each  province,  with  the 
dignity  and  the  domains 
neither  the  title  nor  the 


Charlemagne,  who  established  hero  nearly  the  same 
form  of  government  that  existed  in  his  French  and 
German  dominions.  A  governor  wus  placed  over 

title  of  count ,  who  held  his 
attached  to  it  for  life  ;  but 
lands  were  hereditary.  On 
the  death  of  the  count,  a  new  appointment  was  made. 
In  later  times,  however,  most  of  these  officers,  either 
by  force  or  treaty,  obtained  from  different  sovereigns 
the  right  of  inheritance  for  their  children  ;  and  thus 
by  degrees  arose  a  number  of  principalities,  some  of 
which  were  subject  to  France  and  some  to  the  German 
empire,  as  Flanders,  Brabant,  Liege,  &c.  The  peas¬ 
antry  were  all  in  vassalage  to  the  respective  lords  of 
the  domains  on  which  they  resided ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  who  were  mostly  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens. 
They  elected  their  own  magistrates,  made  their  own 
laws,  fortified  their  cities  with  walls  and  moats,  and 
organized  a  regular  militia  ;  so  that,  in  cases  of  dan¬ 
ger,  every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  thus  they  were 
enabled  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  nobles  during  the  wars  and  usurpations 
of  the  middle  ages. 

All  the  German  part  of  the  Netherlands  as  far  ns 
the  River  Scheldt  became  known  by  the  name  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  was  formed  into  two  duchies,  in  the  tenth 
century,  by  the  emperor  Otho  II.  Lower  Lorraine 
was  afterward  called  Brabant,  and  was  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  sovereignty  in  the  Netherlands.  Its 
capital  wus  Brussels,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  broussailles,  or  briers,  with  which  the 
spot  was  once  overgrown.  Flnnders  was  erected  into 
a  county  in  the  ninth  century  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
emperor  of  the  West  and  king  of  France,  who  bestowed 
it  as  a  fief  on  an  adventurous  knight,  named  Baldw  in. 
He,  however,  ran  away  with  his  daughter  Judith  and 
married  her.  The  emperor  was  so  incensed,  that  he 
made  war  upon  his  son-in-law ;  but  was  at  length 
reconciled  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  hereditary  domin¬ 
ion  of  this  country.  The  counts  of  Flanders,  w  ho 
gained  so  much  renown  in  the  crusades,  traced  their 
ancestry  to  Charlemagne,  who  was  great-gmndfuther 
to  the  princess  Judith. 

The  small  territory,  which  now  constitutes  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Holland,  appears  to  have  had  few  or  no  inhab¬ 
itants  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
a  nobleman  named  Thierry,  who  was  the  French  gov¬ 
ernor  of  one  of  the  adjoining  districts,  was  driven  from 
his  residence  by  the  Frisons.  He  took  refuge  with  his 
followers  on  a  ittle  island,  A.  D.  4018.  This  territory 
was  gradually  enlarged  by  diking  out  the  sea,  and  at 
length  the  emperor  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  it  upon 
Thierry,  with  the  title  of  count  of  Holland.  The  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Thierry  were  constantly  at  war  w  ith  the 
Frisons,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  the  crusading 
armies  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Amsterdam  was  a  small  town,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  feudal  baron,  called  the  lord  of  Amstel, 
who  possessed  a  small  castle  and  a  piece  of  marshy 
land  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  one  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  had  built  a  little  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
fishermen’s  huts,  thatched  with  straw.  Some  of  the 
counts  of  Holland  granted  these  fishermen  the 
privilege  of  carrying  fish  through  their  dominions 
without  paying  toll,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
prospered  rapidly,  and  Amsterdam  soon  became  u 
large  town. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  obtained,  either  by  inheritance  or 
marriage,  the  sovereignty  of  nenrly  all  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  country  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  pros¬ 
perity.  The  raw  materials  of  Franco  and  England  — 
countries  which  were  then  rude  and  agricultural  — 
were  imported  into  Holland  and  Flnnders,  and  exported 
in  a  manufactured  state.  Ghent  alone  is  said  to  have 
employed  forty  thousand  looms.  Bruges  first,  and 
then  Antwerp,  formed  the  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  The  Hollanders 
had  erected  vast  dikes,  which  reclaimed  from  the 
ocean  a  much  larger  extent  of  land  than  they  possess 
nt  present.  The  grent  bay  called  the  Zuyder  Zee 
was  once  n  lake  surrounded  by  land.  At  some  period 
later  than  the  tenth  century,  the  sea  burst  in  and  over¬ 
flowed  an  immense  tract,  which  was  lost  forever.  The 
precise  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain,  which  is  extra¬ 
ordinary,  as  the  calamity  must  have  been  nttended  by 
a  frightful  destruction  of  human  life.  The  territory 
submerged  is  above  seventy  miles  in  length  and  forty 
in  breadth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
another  great  inundation  suddenly  swept  away  up¬ 
ward  of  seventy  towns  and  villages,  with  all  their 
inhabitants. 

Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  killed  in 
a  battle  with  the  Swiss  in  1497.  He  left  nn  only 
daughter,  eighteen  years  of  nge,  who,  being  the  rich¬ 
est  heiress  in  Europe,  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
many  aspiring  princes.  She  chose  for  her  husband 
the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  By  this  marriage 
the  Netherlands  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  power  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  him- 
self  n  nntivc  of  Ghent.  He  ruled  the  country  with 
tyrannical  swray,  and  left  it  (A.  I).  155.r»)  to  his  son 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a  greater  tyrant  than  himself.  At 
this  time,  the  Netherlands  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
commercial  prosperity.  Antwerp  was  the  greatest 
mart  of  trade  in  Europe.  In  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  manufactures  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  The  people  of  Holland  hnd  become  famous  for 
their  skill  in  market  gardening,  an  nrt  which  they 
introduced  into  England  about  this  time. 

Philip  II.  was  a  narrow'-minded,  gloomy  bigot, 
animated  only  by  a  monkish  zeal  for  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion.  The  Protestant  reformation  had  begun 
in  Germany  and  spread  into  the  Netherlands  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  who  issued  some  harsh  decrees 
against  those  who  embraced  the  new  opinions,  but 
did  not  resort  to  measures  of  severe  persecution. 
Philip,  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  root  out  Protes¬ 
tantism  from  his  dominions  with  fire  nnd  sword.  Ho 
established  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
Protestants  were  imprisoned  or  burnt  nt  the  stake,  nnd 
the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
overthrown.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  emi¬ 
grated  to  foreign  countries  to  save  their  lives.  Many 
went  to  England,  where  they  were  of  great  benefit  to 
that  kingdom  by  introducing  the  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  Netherlands.  The  decayed  towns  of 
Norwich,  Canterbury,  Southampton,  Colchester,  nnd 
mnny  others  were  converted  into  busy  nnd  populous 
places,  full  of  silk-weavers,  dyers,  nnd  woollen  nnd 
linen  manufacturers,  while  market  gardens  nnd 
nursery  grounds  were  planted  in  the  surrounding 
country. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLV. 


A.  D.  1560  to  1840. 

Cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva — Rebellion  in 
the  Netherlands  —  Formation  of  the  Republic 
of  Holland  —  Religious  Liberty  —  Flourish¬ 
ing  Condition  of  Holland —  T Var  with  Fug- 
land —  Battles  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruy- 
ter  —  Invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XI V. 

Among  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  Netherlands, 
at  this  time,  the  duke  of  Alva  distinguished  himself  by 
his  tyranny  and  bloodthirstiness.  He  was  intrusted 
with  unlimited  authority  by  the  king,  and  he  made 
unsparing  use  of  it  against  all  persons  suspected  of 
being  favorable  to  the  new  religious  doctrines,  or 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  not  only  allowed  full 
;  sway  to  the  Inquisition,  but  he  instituted  another  tribu¬ 
nal,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Protestants  to 
fleath,  which  obtained  the  popular  name  of  the  “  Coun- 
cd  of  Blood,”  from  its  sanguinary  decrees.  The 
dreadful  scenes  which  occurred  in  the  Netherlands  at 
this  period  have  only  been  equalled  by  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  during  the  reign  of  terror. 
Among  the  many  victims  of  distinction  were  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  both  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  had  been  guilty  of 
no  act.  of  disloyalty,  but  were  put  to  death  solely  be¬ 
cause  they  were  friends  to  popular  rights. 

The  prince  of  Orange  and  his  brothers  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Blood  ;  but 
they  refused  to  trust  themselves  to  its  authority,  and  a 
general  insurrection  soon  broke  out.  Queen  Elizabeth 
assisted  the  insurgents  with  supplies  of  money,  and  a 
sanguinary  and  obstinate  contest  was  begun,  and  pro¬ 
moted  through  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  duke  of 
Alva  boasted  that,  during  his  administration,  eighteen 
thousand  persons  had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Yet 
lie  was  unable  to  subdue  the  independent  spirit  and 
determined  enmity  to  Spanish  dominion  which  animated 
the  Nctherlanders.  The  Dutch  in  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces  defended  themselves  by  opening  their  dikes,  and 
laying  the  country  under  water.  Their  courage  and 
perseverance,  and  the  talent  of  the  first  two  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  aided  by  the  friendship  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  enabled  them  finally  to  achieve  their 
independence.  In  1597,  the  seven  Dutch  provinces 
formed  a  league  for  mutual  protection  and  support, 
called  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  By  this  league,  they 
constituted  themselves  an  independent  state,  with  the 
name  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  They  were 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Republic  of  Holland. 
The  remainder  of  the  country  continued  under  the 
Spanish  dominion. 

The  Protestant  religion  was  firmly  established  in  the 
Dutch  republic,  but  every  other  form  of  worship  was 
tolerated.  The  religious  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  induced  great  numbers  of  persons  from  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  to  seek  refuge  here  from  the 
|  ill  usage  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their  own 
countries.  The  Dutch  provinces  speedily  attracted 
!  most  of  the  manufactures,  and  all  the  commerce, 

1  which  had  raised  the  Flemish  cities  to  such  a  height  of 
prosperity.  The  Dutch  conquered  from  the  Portuguese, 

1  who  were  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
the  finest  of  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
rendered  Amsterdam  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade 
with  India.  They  carried  on  the  fisheries,  especially 
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those  of  herrings,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  be- 
came  the  first  maritime  people  of  the  age.  Holland 
"wed  this  vast  commerce  partly  to  her  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion,  the  industry  and  economy  of  her  inhabitants,  the 
liberal  ami  enlightened  system  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
republic,  and  partly  to  the  wars  and  disturbances  that 
prevailed  m  most  European  countries  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  prevented  other 
nations  from  emulating  the  successful  career  of  tho 
Dutch. 

Shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.  in  England, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  arose  in  that  country  against  tho 
Dutch,  on  account  of  the  relationship  between  tho 
house  of  Orange  and  the  Stuart  family.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  sought  a  pretext  for  going  to  war  with  I  Iolland, 
and  soon  found  one  in  a  dispute  respecting  tho  trade 
with  America.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  parliament, 
called  the  Navigation  Act ,  prohibiting  the  English 
merchants  from  importing  or  exporting  goods  in  Dutch 
vessels,  as  they  had  been  in  tho  habit  of  doing.  On 
pretence  of  enforcing  this  act,  the  Dutch  ships  were 
frequently  searched,  to  tho  great  annoyance  anil  injury 
of  the  owners,  whoso  goods  were  sometimes  seized  on 
suspicion,  and  never  restored.  This  produced  a  war, 

A.  D.  1652.  In  the  course  of  nine  months,  seven 
naval  battles  took  place  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  fleets,  the  former  commanded  by  Yan  Tromp, 

De  Ruyter,  and  Dewitt,  and  the  latter  by  Admiral 
Blake.  At  first,  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage,  and 
Van  Tromp  sailed  in  triumph  down  the  British  Chan¬ 
nel,  with  a  broom  displayed  at  his  mast-head,  in  token 
that  he  would  sweep  the  sen  clear  of  English  ships. 
But  this  was  a  vain  boast.  In  the  following  year,  j 
July  21,  1653,  a  battle  was  fought  offSchcvcling,  near 
tho  Hague,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  and 
Van  Tromp  was  killed.  This  was  tho  last  naval  action 
of  the  war.  The  Dutch,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  great  commander,  sued  for  peace,  which  Crom¬ 
well  granted  on  his  own  terms. 

Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration  to  tho  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  made  war  upon  the  Dutch,  to  please  Louis  XI V., 
whose  bribes  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  Sev¬ 
eral  tremendous  sea-fights  took  place,  one  of  which 
lasted  four  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch. 
The  war  continued  two  years,  during  which  the  Dutch 
lost  a  large  number  of  ships,  and  several  of  their  best 
naval  commanders.  A  short  interval  of  pence  followed, 
when  Holland  was  threatened  with  total  subjugation  by 
Louis  XIV.,  who  made  war  upon  that  country  in  1672, 
without  the  least  provocation,  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  fame  as  a  conqueror.  His  armies  over¬ 
ran  all  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  ap¬ 
proached  within  three  miles  of  Amsterdam. 

The  Dutch  were  now  in  the  most  desperate  condi¬ 
tion.  The  French  armies  were  overwhelming  m  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  English  were  in  alliance  with  them  ;  so 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  assistance  from  any  quarter.  ' 
Deputies  were  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  tho  French 
king,  to  endeavor  to  make  terms ;  but  that  proud  and 
arrogant  monarch  treated  them  with  so  much  disdain, 
and  demanded  terms  so  humiliating  to  the  Dutch,  that 
they  declared  they  would  sooner  die  in  defence  of  their 
liberties,  than  submit  to  such  degradation.  At  first, 
they  thought  of  embarking  all  tho  people,  with  as 
much  of  their  wealth  as  they  could  carry,  on  board 
their  ships,  and  sailing  to  India,  thus  abandoning  theii 
native  country  to  the  invaders.  But  this  scheme  was 
rejected ;  and  their  next  resolution  was  to  break 
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clown  their  dikes,  and  flood  the  country.  This  was 
done ;  and  the  sea,  rushing  in,  immediately  over- 
I  whelmed  the  land,  so  that  Amsterdam  looked  like  a 
;  vast  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  surrounded  by 
ships  of  war,  which  came  up  to  its  very  gates.  The 
French  were  prevented  from  pursuing  their  conquests 
by  this  measure ;  hut  the  losses  und  sufferings  occa¬ 
sioned  to  the  Dutch  were  enormous.  Louis,  having 
thus  nearly  destroyed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flour¬ 
ishing  countries  in  Europe,  and  finding  there  was  little 
glory  to  be  gained  in  the  attempt  to  finish  the  work 
of  destruction,  returned  to  Paris.  The  Dutch  were 
assisted  by  some  of  their  neighbors,  who  began  to  fear 
the  growing  ambition-  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  six  years,  they  recovered  all  the  places 
that  had  been  captured  by  the  French.  At  length,  in 
1678,  Louis  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Hol- 
and,  having  expended  millions  in  the  war,  without 
gaining  the  slightest  real  advantage  by  his  unjust  and 
unprovoked  invasion. 

By  these  wars,  and  by  an  unwise  participation  in  the 
political  schemes  of  the  continental  powers,  the  Dutch 
republic  became  at  length  enfeebled.  Party  spirit  led 
to  mischievous  factions,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  government  suffered  a  change, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  prince  of  Orange  as  hered¬ 
itary  stadtholder,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Holland.  By 
this  measure,  the  original  republican  character  of  the 
government  was  effaced,  and  a  monarchical  spirit  in¬ 
fused  into  it.  The  English  had  become  the  successful 
rivals  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  the 
Dutch  commerce,  is  every  quarter,  rapidly  declined. 
At  length,  by  a  war  with  England  at  the  time  of  the 
American  revolution,  the  Dutch  foreign  trade  was 
completely  ruined. 

The  French  revolution  could  not  fail  to  act  power¬ 
fully  upon  a  nation  so  closely  in  contact  with  France 
as  Holland.  The  allied  powers  were  unable  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  French  urmies  on  the  plains  of  Belgium. 
That  country  was  conquered  by  Dumourier  in  1794,  and 
a  French  army,  under  General  Pichcgru,  was  detached 
to  invade  Holland.  His  approach  was  welcomed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Party  spirit  had  run 
high  for  some  time,  nnd  the  people  had  been  withheld 
from  ubolishing  the  stadtholderato  only  by  Prussian 
influence.  They  now  beheld  an  opportunity  of  doing 
this  by  the  assistance  of  the  French.  The  prince  of 
Orange  had  his  supporters,  but  they  were  feeble 
in  comparison  with  the  popular  party  ;  and,  on  the 
advance  of  the  French  to  Amsterdam,  he  fled  to 
Englund.  The  French  entered  the  city  amid  general 
acclamations,  and  a  new  government  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  French  republic.  All  members  of 
society  were  declared  equal ;  the  stadtholderate  was 
abolished  forever,  nnd  Holland  assumed  the  name  of 
the  lialarian  Republic. 

The  English  made  war  upon  the  Dutch  for  their 
|  connection  with  France,  nnd  seized  the  Cape  of  Good 
ji  Hope,  Ceylon,  and  many  other  valuable  Dutch  colo¬ 
nies.  The  Batavian  republic  had  but  a  short  existence. 
Holland  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
French  ;  and,  when  Napoleon  became  emperor,  he 
began  to  think  of  erecting  thrones  for  the  vnrious 
|  members  of  his  family.  In  1806,  Holland  was  made 
!  a  kingdom,  and  Napoleon’s  brother  Louis  received  the 
crown,  lie  was  a  man  of  amiable  temper  nnd  good 
.mentions,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  rule  his  king¬ 
dom  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of  Nupoleon,  who 


wished  Louis  to  close  the  ports  of  Ilollund  against 
English  vessels,  in  order  to  aid  his  celebrated  “conti¬ 
nental  system,”  by  which  he  hoped  to  ruin  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  The  unwillingness  of  Louis  to 
adopt  this  measure,  which  was  ruinous  to  the  Dutch 
merchants,  caused  a  coolness  between  the  two  broth¬ 
ers,  and  Louis  resigned  his  crown,  July  1,  1810. 

Holland  was  immediately  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  and  remained  in  that  connection  till 
after  Napoleon’s  Russian  campaign,  in  1812.  When 
his  fortunes  were  evidently  declining,  the  Dutch  threw 
off"  their  dependence  upon  France,  and  recalled  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1813,  and  was  proclaimed  sovereign  prince  of  the 
country.  The  Belgic  provinces  were  united  to  Hol¬ 
land,  nnd  the  whole  erected  into  a  monarchy,  entitled 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Belgium  w  as  again 
separated  from  Holland,  and  made  a  separate  kingdom, 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  ns  will  be  seen  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  country.  By  the  revolt  of  the  Belgians, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  original  size.  In  October,  1840,  William 
I.  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son,  who  is  still  king,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  William  II. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLVI. 

Chief  Cities  —  Population  —  Government  — 

Agriculture  —  Commerce  —  Manufactures  — 

Internal  Navigation  — Religion  —  Manners, 
Customs ,  <$'c. 

Amsterdam,  the  chief  city  of  Holland,  stands  on  the 
River  Amstel,  which  flows  into  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The 
country  here  is  marshy,  and  the  city  is  built  on  piles 
driven  into  the  mud.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  a 
house  here  costs  as  much  under  ground  as  above.  The 
city  is,  of  course,  a  complete  level ;  it  is  intersected, 
like  Venice,  by  an  immense  number  of  canals,  crossed 
by  draw-bridges,  and  bordered,  for  the  most  purt,  by 
handsome  rows  of  trees.  The  canals  commun'eate 
with  each  other  by  sluices,  which  regulate  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  expense  of  keeping  these  in  order 
and  clearing  the  canals  of  mud  are  very  heavy. 
The  great  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Dutch 
are  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  in  their  contrivances 
for  keeping  the  water  from  overwhelming  this  city. 
The  three  principal  streets  are  hardly  equalled  by  any 
in  Europe  for  spaciousness  und  the  magnificence  of 
their  buildings.  The  ancient  sladthouse  is  now  the 
king’s  palace,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
world.  Upward  of  thirteen  thousand  piles  were  used 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  enormous  structure 
It  is  adorned  w  ith  pillars  and  sculptures  cmblematica 
of  commerce  nnd  trade.  Amsterdam  has  a  nationu 
museum  of  paintings,  which  contains  many  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  various  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction  of  this  city  are  superior  to  the 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  police  is  excellent ;  crimes  are  rare  ;  and  no  beg¬ 
gars  urc  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  harbor  is  in¬ 
convenient  ;  but  this  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
remedied  by  a  canal  communicating  with  the  Helder. 
The  commerce  of  Amsterdam,  though  much  declined 
from  what  it  was  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  is 
still  very  great,  nnd  the  merchants  here  are  among  the 
richest  capitalists  of  Europe.  Its  population  is  two 
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hundred  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four. 

Rotterdam  is  the  second  city  in  Holland.  It  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Maese,  and  has  a  good  har¬ 
bor.  It  has  all  the  best  characteristics  of  a  Dutch 
town,  being  neatly  and  uniformly  built,  with  high 
houses  and  canals.  It  has  a  thriving  commerce,  and 
extensive  establishments  for  the  refining  of  sugar. 
Rotterdam  was  the  birthplace  of  Erasmus,  and  a 
handsome  statue  is  here  erected  to  his  memory.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  seventy-eight  thousand  and  ninety-eight. 

Leyden  is  a  handsome  old  city  in  the  interior,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  richest  meadows  in  Holland.  It  has 
flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen,  and  a  great  trade 
in  butter  and  cheese.  Population,  thirty  thousand. 
The  Hague  ranks  only  as  a  village,  but  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe.  The  streets  and 
squares  are  well  built,  and  bordered  with  fine  walks 
and  avenues  of  trees.  The  Hague  is  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Population,  fifty-four  thousand. 

Utrecht  is  a  very  ancient  city,  famous  in  the  Roman 
times  as  commanding  a  passage  over  the  Rhine.  It  is 
also  distinguished  among  the  Dutch  cities  for  its  some¬ 
what  elevated  situation.  The  view  from  its  ramparts 
and  the  top  of  its  cathedral,  over  the  vast  plains  and 
broad  waters  of  Holland,  is  extensive  and  delightful. 
Population,  forty-five  thousand.  Haarlem,  Delfl,  and 
Dort,  are  also  large  and  flourishing  towns.  Schiedam 
is  famous  for  its  gin,  of  which  it  has  more  than  one 
hundred  distilleries. 

The  population  of  Holland  is  remarkable  for  its 
density,  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  the 
square  mile.  No  country  of  Europe,  except  Belgium, 
surpasses  it  in  this  respect.  The  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  is  two  million  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand.  The  births  and  marriages  exceed  in  pro¬ 
portion  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  government  of  Holland  is  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  legislative  pow'er  is  vested  in  the  states  general, a 
popular  assembly.  Each  province  has  an  assembly 
of  its  own,  which  regulates  local  affairs,  like  the  state 
governments  of  the  American  Union.  Elections  are 
managed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  people  do  not 
go  to  the  polls  to  vote,  but  the  ballot-boxes  are  carried 
round  from  house  to  house,  and  the  votes  arc  received, 
signed,  and  sealed.  The  upper  chamber  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  does  not  consist  of  hereditary  nobles,  but  of  a 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
king  for  life.  The  public  debt  of  Holland  is  probably 
near  five  bundled  millions  of  dollars. 

No  other  country  in  Europe,  nor  perhaps  in  the 
world,  produces  so  great  an  amount  of  valuable  com¬ 
modities,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  Holland ;  yet 
the  soil  is  entirely  destitute  of  mineral  wealth.  The 
country  is  one  great  meadow,  intersected  by  canals, 
and  marked  every  where  by  lines  and  groups  of  trees. 
The  cattle  are  stalled  in  the  winter,  but  in  summer 
they  are  kept  constantly  grazing  in  the  open  air.  The 
product  of  the  dairy  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  improvement  as  to  become  a  great  object  of  ex¬ 
portation.  The  Dutch  butter  and  cheese  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  almost  all  over  the  world.  Horticulture, 
which  is  elsewhere  only  a  recreation,  has  become 
here  a  business  of  primary  importance.  Besides 
amply  supplying  its  own  markets  with  culinary  vege¬ 
tables.  Holland  exports  them  in  large  quantities  to 
Norway,  and  other  countries  where  the  climate  forbids 
their  culture.  The  city  of  Haarlem  carries  on  a  great 
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trade  in  flowers,  and  exports  a  vast  quantity  of  bulbous 
roots  to  England  and  other  countries.  Many  years 
ago,  the  Dutch  were  seized  with  a  violent  passion  for 
tulips,  which  they  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  a 
single  flower  of  a  particular  species  was  sold  for  four 
thousand  dollars.  The  speculations  in  tulips  became 
a  species  of  gambling,  and  the  government  was  com 
pelled  to  put  a  stop  to  the  business. 

The  manufactures  of  Holland  are  numerous,  and 
are  advancing  under  the  protection  of  the  government. 
Woollen  cloths  are  made  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  silks 
and  velvets  at  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  linen  and 
cotton  at  Haarlem,  paper,  leather,  and  a  variety  ol 
other  articles,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Dell 
was  once  famous  for  its  crockery,  but  this  has  now- 
lost  most  of  its  reputation.  The  commerce  of  Holland 
is  thriving.  The  exports  consist  of  the  productions 
already  enumerated,  together  with  refined  sugar,  salt, 
gin,  beer,  soap,  fish,  tobacco  pipes,  &c.  Canals  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  cconom 
ical  arrangements  of  Holland,  and  a  leading  source 
of  her  prosperity.  From  the  level  nature  of  the 
country,  these  are  constructed  with  peculiar  facility 
The  canals  are  almost  innumerable;  every  town  and 
village  has  one  passing  through  it.  They  run  through 
the  streets  of  cities,  enabling  vessels  to  load  and  unload 
at  the  shop-doors  of  the  traders.  When  frozen,  they 
serve  as  highways  on  which  the  Dutch  women,  heavily 
laden,  skate  along,  from  town  to  town,  with  surprising 
rapidity.  The  largest  canal  is  that  which  connects 
Amsterdam  with  the  Helder.  It  is  fifty  miles  long 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  twenty- 
one  feet  deep,  being  navigable  for  ships  of  one 
thousand  tons.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1819,  and 
completed  in  1825. 

The  prevailing  religion  in  Holland  is  Calvinism. 
The  clergy  receive  their  appointment  and  salai.es 
from  the  government ;  but  regard  is  always  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parishioners.  The  Dutch  have  the  honoi 
of  being  the  first  people  who  established  full  religious 
toleration  in  their  country.  Holland  was  once  famous 
for  its  men  of  learning,  and  the  institutions  for  educa¬ 
tion  are  still  very  ample  in  this  country.  The  univi  i 
sities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht  have  long  been  famous. 
The  former  had  once  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
medical  school  in  Europe,  and  is  still  highly  respect¬ 
able.  Dutch  literature  is  hardly  known  out  of  Hol¬ 
land,  though  this  country  has  produced  many  great 
scholars  and  men  of  genius.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  written  in  Latin,  and  their  productions  have  little 
of  a  national  spirit.  Grotius  and  Erasmus  were  na¬ 
tives  of  Holland,  and  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
lights  of  their  age.  Bocrhaave  was  the  greatest  med¬ 
ical  writer  of  his  day. 

The  fine  arts  have  been  cultivated  with  zeal  and 
success  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  created  a  school  ol 
their  own  in  painting.  Rembrandt  has  treated  subjects 
of  common  life  and  vulgar  humor  with  great  force 
and  p fleet.  Berghens,  Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Hobbimu 
Vandervelde,  and  others,  have  excelled  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Dutch  landscapes. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  any  other  country  except  Belgium.  The 
principal  features  of  a  Dutch  landscape  consist  of 
meadows,  rows  of  willows  and  poplars,  canals,  and 
windmills.  There  are  no  green  lanes  with  hedges  or 
walls,  no  parks  or  woods ;  many  roads  are  quite  i 
unsheltered  ;  but  others  are  pleasantly  shaded  with 
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trees,  aud  every  estate  is  bounded  by  canals  and 
ditches.  Every  thing  in  this  singular  country  seems 
artificial,  and  hence  it  is  said  that  the  Dutch  have  built 
Holland.  Stone  is  sc  rare,  that  in  many  towns  the 
streets  are  paved  w.m  sea-shells;  and  these,  mixed 
with  earth,  also  form  most  of  the  high  roads.  In  their 
gardening,  the  Dutch  display  a  taste  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  clip  their  trees  into  formal  shapes,  and 
plant  their  flowers  with  mathematical  precision.  Their 
villas,  or  country-houses,  have  usually  a  small  lawn  in 
front,  with  little  clumps  and  avenues  of  trees,  trimmed 
so  closely  that  they  resemble  toys.  Every  Dutch 
villa  has  some  sentimental  name  attached  to  it,  as 
••  The  Cottage  of  Content,”  “  Dulce  Domum,”  “  Villa 
of  Repose,”  &c.,  which  names  are  generally  inscribed 
on  the  gate  in  front. 

The  national  character  of  the  Dutch  has  taken  the 
form  natural  to  a  trafficking  and  commercial  people  — 
solid,  steady,  quiet,  laborious,  eagerly  intent  on  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  which  they  seek  rather  by 
economy  and  perseverance  than  by  speculation.  The 
virtue  of  cleanliness  is  carried  almost  to  excess  ;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  neatness  and  tidiness  of  every 
thing  under  the  control  of  human  care  and  industry 
in  Holland.  A  drunken  or  ragged  person  is  rarely  to 
he  seen,  and  if  a  beggar  makes  his  appearance,  he  is 
immediately  sent  to  the  work-house.  The  tradesmen 
are  very  thrifty  and  careful.  Credit  is  short,  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  very  rare. 

The  rural  population  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
peasant  farmers,  who  hire  the  land  they  cultivate  from 
the  proprietors,  for  the  owner  seldom  tills  his  own 
estate.  The  farms  are  usually  small,  and  let  on  a 
lease  of  six  years.  In  the  larger  farms,  many  servants 
are  employed,  who  lodge  with  the  farmer  and  eat  at 
nis  table.  In  some  of  the  farm-houses  there  is  only 


one  sleeping  apartment  for  the  family,  where  the  beds 
are  placed  in  niches  in  the  wall,  like  the  berths  in  a 
ship.  In  the  cities  and  large  towns,  the  inhabitants 
dress  like  the  English:  but  the  peasants  hnvc  their  locnl 
costumes,  as  the  huge  nether  garments  of  the  men, 
and  the  short  jacket  of  the  women. 

Amusement  is  not  deemed  a  very  important  mnttof 
by  the  Dutch.  They  have  most  of  the  diversions  of 
the  neighboring  nations,  though  they  do  not  follow  them 
with  much  ardor.  A  great  portion  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  smoking,  and  a  Dutchman  seems  incomplete 
without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  rivers  and  canals, 
passing  through  the  streets,  afibrd  an  opportunity  of 
fishing  from  the  windows.  The  fisheries,  for  which 
Holland  was  once  famous,  gave  rise  to  a  ceremony 
which  is  still  observed.  There  is  a  particular  day 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  herring  fishery, 
when  the  boats  assemble  at  Vlaardingen,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maese.  They  go  in  procession  to  the  town  hall, 
and  take  the  ancient  oath  before  the  magistrates,  that 
they  will  not  begin  to  fish  till  five  minutes  after  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  on  the  24th  of  June.  After  this,  they 
hoist  their  flags,  and  go  to  church  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  success.  The  day  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet  is 
a  holiday  upon  the  river,  and  in  all  the  fishing  villages. 
The  process  of  curing  the  herrings  is  very  quickly 
performed,  as  the  fish  are  salted  and  packed  in  barrels 
within  a  few  minutes  after  they  have  been  swimming 
in  the  water.  The  first  barrel  is  sent  off  by  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  to  the  Hague,  where  it  is  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  carried  in  procession,  with  flags 
and  music,  to  the  king,  who  makes  the  fortunate  fish¬ 
erman  a  handsome  present  in  money.  The  next  two 
or  three  barrels  are  also  despatched  to  the  Hague,  and 
1  sold  by  auction,  the  purchaser  afterward  retailing  them 
at  a  high  price.  A  single  herring  of  this  first  catch  is 
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sometimes  sold  for  a  dollar,  and,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  In  this  country,  windmills  meet  the  eye  in  every  j 
is  regarded  as  a  handsome  present  to  a  friend.  It  is  direction  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  custom,  at  Saardam. 
common  to  see  a  livery  servant  carrying  one  or  two  of  announcing  deaths  and  marriages  by  their  means.  1 
herrings  on  a  plate,  covered  with  a  white  napkin,  and  When  a  person  dies,  the  sails  of  all  the  mills  bclongin_' 
accompanied  by  a  card  of  presentation.  The  fisher-  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  arc  made  to  stand  still, 
men  and  their^  wives  nil  wear  the  ancient  national  When  n  wedding  takes  place,  all  the  relatives  of  th 
1  dress.  bride  and  bridegroom  decorate  tho  sails  of  their  mill- 
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witn  ribbons  and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  fix  crowns 
on  the  points  of  the  sails,  which,  thus  adorned,  present 
a  very  gay  and  fantastic  appearance  while  in  mo¬ 
tion. 


The  press  is  under  a  strict  control  in  Holland.  Not 
a  book,  or  newspaper,  or  even  a  handbill,  can  be  printed 
without  a  license.  No  books  can  be  used  in  the  schools 
but  such  as  are  approved  by  the  government. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLVII. 

A.  D.  1600  to  1860. 

Description  of  Belgium  —  Separation  from 
Holland  —  Spanish  and  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  —  Annexation  to  France  —  Formation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  —  Cities. 
Manners ,  Customs,  fyc.  —  Revolt  of  the 
Belgians  —  Formation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium. 

The  kingdom  of  Belgium  is  bounded  north  by  Hol¬ 
land,  east  by  the  Prussian  territory,  south  by  France, 
nnd  west  by  the  German  Ocean.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  is  level,  like  Holland  ;  but  there  are  some 
tracts  that  are  moderately  hilly.  The  soil  resembles 
that  of  the  former  country,  but  the  air  is  not  quite  so 
moist.  Much  of  what  we  have  said  in  describing  Hol¬ 
land  will  also  apply  to  this  country.  All  the  northern 
and  eastern  part  of  Belgium  resembles  Holland  in  its 
general  appearance,  being  quite  level  and  intersected 
ivith  canals  in  every  quarter.  Here  also,  as  in  Holland, 
the  land  requires  the  protection  of  dikes  and  embank¬ 
ments  to  shield  it  from  inundation.  The  towns  and 
illages  are  very  numerous  and  thickly  peopled.  The 
southern  and  western  provinces,  bordering  on  France 
and  Germany,  are,  however,  of  a  different  character,  the 
surface  of  the  country  being,  in  many  parts,  undulating 
and  overgrown  with  forests.  Belgium  is  the  most 
thickly  settled  country  in  Europe.  Brussels,  the  cap¬ 
ital,  is  a  fine  city.  The  following  table  shows  the 
political  divisions  of  the  country  :  — 

Provinces.  Capitals.  Population. 

South  Brabant, . Brussels . 112,000 

Antwerp . Antwerp .  75,000 


|  Provinces.  Capitals.  Population. 

East  Flanders, . Ghent .  85,000 

j  West  Flanders . Bruges .  35,000 

Hainault . Mons,  or  Bergen .  20,350 

Namur, . Namur, .  19,109 

Liege, . Liege,  or  Luttich, .  54,000 

Limburg, . Maestricht, .  21,000 

Luxemburg . Luxemburg .  10,000 

The  revolt  of  the  Netherlander  against  the  Spanish 
government,  as  we  have  already  stated,  led  to  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  long  war  reduced  both 
these  countries  to  a  state  of  great  suffering  and  desti¬ 
tution,  when,  in  the  year  1609,  the  mediation  of  the 
French  caused  a  truce  to  be  concluded  for  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  Holland  was  to  be  recognized 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  the  remaining  provinces 
were  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Spain.  This  truce 
was  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  arrangement,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Holland  was  secured.  1  he 
Belgian  provinces  acquired  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands ,  or  the  Low  Countries;  sometimes  they 
were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Flanders ,  from 
the  chief  of  these  provinces.  The  country  was  so 
deeply  impoverished  by  war  and  the  oppressions  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  many  families  which  had  formerly 
lived  in  affluence  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  furniture  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life  : 
half  the  villages  were  so  completely  deserted,  that  the 
wolves  roamed  about  them  in  perfect  security.  A  long 
interval  of  peace,  and  an  improved  administration  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  restored  the  country  to  some¬ 
thing  like  its  former  appearance ;  but  the  trade  by  which 
it  had  been  enriched  for  so  many  centuries,  was  ruined ; 
and  the  great  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  never 
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recovered  the  wealth  and  importance  which  dis- 
1  tinguished  them  in  the  times  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  situation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  unfortu¬ 
nately  exposed  them  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  armies, 
and  this  country  beenme  the  theatre  of  war,  on  which 
Austria  and  France  contended  for  the  supremacy  dur- 
i  ing  n  series  of  campaigns,  which  extended  through  two 
centuries.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  and 
that  of  Aix-la-Chapello,  in  1668,  Spain  was  compelled 
to  cede  to  France  a  portion  of  this  country,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  French  Flanders ,  or  the  French 
Netherlands.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes¬ 
sion,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded  the  English 
and  Dutch  armies  in  this  country.  Many  cities  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant  were  besieged  by  them,  and 
defended  by  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  battle 
j  of  Ramillies  was  gained  by  Marlborough  in  1706,  and 
the  French  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  evacuate 
j  all  the  territories  which  they  had  occupied  here.  Bv 
;  the  trenty  of  Utrecht,  which  closed  this  war  in  17111, 
the  king  of  Spain  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  they  were  transferred  to  Austria. 

Under  the  Austrian  government,  the  Belgian  prov¬ 
inces  recovered  a  considerable  degree  of  their  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
i  in  1780,  began  his  reign  by  attempting  a  number  of 
changes  in  this  country  which  were  not  in  accordance 

1  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Among  these  was  the 
suppression  of  a  number  of  monasteries  in  the  Belgian 
cities.  This  occasioned  a  great  disturbance,  which 
soon  grew  into  an  insurrection.  The  Austrian  troops 
wero  attacked  by  the  people  and  driven  out  of  .the 
country.  A  national  convention  was  held,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  free  and  independent  republic, 
under  the  name  of  the  Belgian  Stales.  In  the  midst 
of  these  proceedings,  Joseph  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Leopold,  who,  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures,  induced  the  revolted  provinces  to  return  to 
their  allegiance. 

When  the  French  revolutionary  government  made 
war  upon  Austria,  they  despatched  an  army,  under 
General  Dumourier,  to  invade  Belgium.  lie  defeated 
the  Austrian  army,  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  in  Novem- 
1  her,  1792,  and  entered  Brussels  in  triumph.  In  a  very 
short  time,  all  the  Austrian  territory  in  this  quarter  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  They  were  not  suffered, 
however,  to  retain  possession  of  it  without  a  struggle. 
A  large  Austrian  nrmy  was  quickly  sent  into  Belgium, 
w  hich  was  joined  by  a  Dutch  and  English  army  under 
the  duke  of  York.  During  two  years,  the  country 
was  devastated  by  the  contending  parties ;  but  at  length 
a  grent  victory  of  the  French  at  Fleurus,  not  far  from 
Waterloo,  placed  the  country  completely  in  their  power, 
and  Belgium  was  incorporated  into  the  French  republic 
in  1795. 

The  Belgians  wero  better  satisfied  with  the  French 
government  than  their  neighbors  of  Hollund  :  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  foreign  domination,  while  the 
Dutch  had  enjoyed  for  more  than  two  centuries  all  the 
freedom  of  an  independent  republic.  The  French 
laws  were  also  better  suited  to  Belgium  than  to  Hol¬ 
land.  Belgium  constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
French  empire  under  Napoleon,  who  designed  to 
organize  a  powerful  naval  force  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions.  Ho  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Antwerp, 
and  restored  the  trade  of  the  port,  which  had  been 
ruined  by  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 

also  constructed  here  immense  docks  for  ship-building 
which  still  remain  striking  monuments  of  his  vast  , 
designs. 

This  country  was  the  theatre  of  Napoleon’s  last  1 
campaign,  after  his  return  from  Elba  ;  and  here  he  was 
finally  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18,  I 
1815.  Belgium  and  Holland  were  combined  to  form 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  we  have  already  1 
stated.  The  taxes  in  Belgium  were  much  increased 
in  consequence  of  this  union,  as  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  had  contracted  a  very  large  national  debt,  which  , 
the  Belgians  were  compelled  to  assist  in  paying.  This 
caused  great  discontent.  The  king,  moreover,  did  not 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  made  at  his  inauguration 
but  had  assumed  despotic  power,  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  lie 
abolished  the  trial  by  jury,  for  which  the  Belgians  had 
been  indebted  to  the  French;  lie  issued  his  own  arbi¬ 
trary  decrees,  which  took  the  place  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  he  imposed  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  usurped  authority  in  matters  of  education, 
by  prohibiting  all  persons  from  exercising  the  business 
of  teaching,  even  in  private  families,  w itliout  n  license. 

By  this  tyrannical  act,  he  drove  large  numls'rs  of  people 
out  of  the  country.  Every  method  was  used  by  him 
to  underrate,  depress,  and  affront  the  Belgians.  Almost 
all  honors,  civil  and  military,  were  bestowed  upon 
Dutchmen  ;  the  courts  of  law  were  all  removed  to  the  ' 
Hague;  the  Dutch  language  was  made  to  take  the 
place  of  all  others  in  legal  proceedings ;  and  as  verv 
few  of  the  Belgians  could  speak  Dutch,  the  magis¬ 
trates,  judges,  and  all  who  held  official  situations,  lost 
their  places. 

These  proceedings  caused  a  general  disaffection 
throughout  Belgium ;  but  the  king,  William  /.,  was 
stupidly  blind  to  the  consequences  which  they  were 
drawing  after  them.  The  public  press,  which  ven-  : 
tured  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  was  silenced  by  ! 
fines,  dungeons,  and  banishment.  Some  of  the  mast 
respectable  and  upright  men  in  the  country  were  pun¬ 
ished  severely  for  their  freedom  of  speech.  Even 
nfier  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  from  France,  in  July, 
1830,  the  king  continued  so  obstinate  in  his  tyrannical 
self-will,  that  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  those  1 
wise  counsellors,  who  saw  the  coming  storm,  and 
entreated  him  to  avert  the  calamity  by  removing  some 
of  the  causes  of  discontent.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
1830,  the  people  of  Brussels  rose  in  insurrection,  drove 
out  the  royal  troops,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  city.  The  revolt  immediately  spread  throughout 
Belgium,  and  the  royal  authority  w  as  completely  over¬ 
thrown.  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  alone  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dutch  troops. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  the  king  of  Holland 
had  entirely  lost  Belgium,  without  any  reasonable  hope 
of  being  able  to  recover  it.  The  principal  European 
powers,  therefore,  judged  it  best  to  allow  the  Belgians 
to  retain  the  independence  which  they  had  acquired. 

By  the  acquiescence  of  the  cabinets  of  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  the  Belgians  estab¬ 
lished  an  independent  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  crown  was  first  tendered 
to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe 
of  France,  but  was  declined  by  him,  probably  under 
the  direction  of  the  allied  powers,  who  did  not  wish 
the  influence  of  France  to  be  extended  in  that  quarter. 

It  was  then  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  become  king 
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architecture.  Its  noble  spire  is  four  hundred  and  sixty, 
six  feet  high,  and  from  its  summit  is  exhibited  a  deli<di' 


The  king  of  Holland  remained  as  obstinate  as 
ever,  and  refused  to  accede  to  any  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  lie  persisted  in  the  useless  measure  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  send  a  French  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  be¬ 
siege  it.  After  it  was  nearly  battered  to  pieces,  and  a 
dreadful  destruction  of  human  life  had  taken  place, 
the  citadel  surrendered.  This  is  the  last  event  of  a 
tostile  nature  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Netherlands 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  1839,  a  treaty  of  separa¬ 
tion  was  finally  arranged,  since  which  time  both  coun¬ 
tries  have  enjoyed  a  profound  peace. . 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  one  of  the  gayest 
and  most  elegant  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  finely  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  little  river  Senne  ;  a 
canal  connects  it  with  Antwerp.  The  town  hall  of 
Brussels  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  has  a  tower  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet  high.  The  market-place  and  the  park  are  great 
ornaments  to  the  city.  The  latter  is  an  extensive 
pleasure-ground  or  common,  interspersed  with  trees, 
fountains,  and  statues.  Brussels  consists  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  parts,  the  old  and  the  new  town.  The  former  is 
the  manufacturing  part,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
working  classes.  It  has  a  mean  appearance,  though  it 
abounds  in  fine  old  ornamented  buildings,  once  the 
residence  of  the  nobles  of  Brabant,  but  now  converted 
into  workshops  and  warehouses.  The  new  town  is 
entirely  of  modern  date,  and  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  French  capital,  has  been  caned  Paris  in  miniature. 
During  the  last  century,  the  city  was  surrounded  by 
fortified  ramparts  and  moats ;  but  these  have  been 
removed,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  fine  boule¬ 
vards  or  malls,  which  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form 
an  agreeable  promenade.  Brussels  contains  a  univer¬ 
sity  and  a  fine  botanic  garden.  Population,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two. 

Antwerp  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on 
the  Scheldt.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
was  almost  without  a  rival  among  the  commercial  cities 
of  Europe ;  but  it  is  now  much  declined.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  of  this  place  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  Gothic 
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ful  view  of  the  windings  of  the  Scheldt,  with  the  distan' 
towers  of  Ghent,  Malines,  and  Breda.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  the  finest  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Van¬ 
dyke.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  well,  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  artist  Quentin 
Matsys,  which  is  greatly  admired  for  the  neatness  ol 
its  ornaments  and  the  delicacy  of  its  whole  workman¬ 
ship.  Of  late  years,  Antwerp  has  regained  some  <>! 
its  lost  commerce,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  chic! 
emporium  of  Belgium.  Population,  about  eight;, 
thousand. 

Ghent,  even  in  its  present  fallen  state,  is  one  of  tin 
noblest  of  the  old  cities  of  Europe.  Its  vast  extei. 
of  walls,  which,  according  to  the  boast  of  Charles  V.. 
could  contain  all  Paris  within  them,  may  still  be  traced. 
It  is  an  inland  city,  but  is  built  on  twenty-seven  island-, 
most  of  them  bordered  by  magnificent  quays,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  three  hundred  bridges.  The  streets  an 
mostly  spacious  and  handsome,  and  there  arc  many 
fine  old  churches.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
city  is  of  a  more  modern  character  than  that  of  some 
towns  in  Flanders,  the  principal  part  of  it  having  been 
rebuilt  in  the  Italian  style.  The  houses  have  spacious 
court-yards,  lofty  staircases,  and  tall  windows,  which 
have  usually  a  small  plate  of  looking-glass  fixed  on 
the  outside,  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  those  within 
to  see  all  that  is  passing  in  the  street  without  being 
seen  themselves.  Ghent  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriv¬ 
ing  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Belgium.  The 
chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  cotton  cloths  anil 
lace.  Population,  eighty-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three. 

Bruges  was  once  the  rival  of  Antwerp  in  trade.  It 
is  an  old-looking  city,  with  narrow  streets  and  lofty 
houses.  It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  nti 
art  which  is  taught  to  all  the  female  children  n!  •! 
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poor,  in  schools  established  for  that  purpose.  The  city 
is  adorned  with  many  noble  churches,  containing  some 
of  the  finest  works  of ‘he  great  Flemish  painters.  The 
invention  of  oil-painting  has  been  ascribed  to  Bruges. 
Population,  forty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen. 

Malincs,  or  Mechlin,  which  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  beautiful  lace,  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  by 
the  decline  of  its  munufucture,  owing  to  the  caprices  of 
fashion.  This  city  is  a  venerable  old  place,  with  lurge 
antique  houses  and  Gothic  churches  belonging  to  the 
middle  ages.  Population,  twonty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Ostcnd  is  an  ancient  town,  once  celebrated  for  its 
.ortilications.  It  has  one  of  the  few  good  harbors  in 
Handers,  and,  under  the  Austrian  sway,  it  became 
the  chief  seat  of  the  limited  trade  of  the  Belgic  prov¬ 
inces.  Napoleon  restored  its  fortification#,  which  were 
still  further  strengthened  by  the  allied  powers.  It  has 
now  only  a  third  of  its  former  population,  but  still 
carries  on  a  brisk  trndo  with  Englund,  and  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  an  English  town.  Population,  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety. 

Liege,  once  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishop,  is  an 
ancient  and  largo  city,  but  ill  built  and  gloomy.  It  has 
manufactures  of  line  woollen  cloths.  Population, 
fifty-nine  thousand  six  hundred.  Spa,  situated  in  a 
romantic  rocky  region,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
watering-places  in  Europe.  The  resort  of  visitors 
here,  though  much  diminished,  is  still  considerable, 
and  composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank.  Ten 
miles  south  of  Brussels,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest 
of  Soignies,  is  the  village  of  Waterloo,  tin;  scene  of 
the  last  great  buttle  of  Nnpolcon,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
JN15.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  where  the  battle  was 
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Tavern  of  L.a  Bella  Alliance. 

fought,  stands  a  little  furm-housc,  or  tavern,  called  La 
Belle  Alliance.  This  is  the  spot  where  Wellington  1 
and  Bluchcr  met  after  the  French  wero  drivon  from 
the  field.  In  memory  of  this  groat  victory,  a  monu¬ 
ment  has  been  erected  at  Waterloo,  consisting  of  a  1 
conical  mound  of  earth,  seven  hundred  feet  in  diume-  | 
ter  at  the  base,  and  two  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  j 
top  is  a  pillur,  sixty  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  lion  i 
twenty-one  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high.  Waterloo 
contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

All  the  old  towns  in  the  Netherlands  possess  i*  pecu¬ 
liar  interest,  from  the  circumstance,  that  each  has  its 


own  distinct  history,  and  muny  of  them,  in  former 
days,  their  own  sovereign  princes ;  beside  which',  they 
oiler  many  subjects  of  interesting  reflection  in  the 
traces  which  they  still  exhibit  of  former  opulence,  nnd 
the  rude  grandeur  of  ancient  times. 

Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  kingdom  in 
Europe,  containing  three  hundred  nnd  thirty-eight 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  population 
is  four  million  two  hundred  nnd  thirty  thousand.  The 
increase  has  been  constant  since  the  census  of  1816. 

The  government  is  u  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate  nnd  chamber  of 
representatives,  both  elected  by  tho  people.  No  privi¬ 
leges  are  attached  to  nobility :  all  persons  are  politically 
cquul :  the  king  can  bestow  titles,  but  no  political 
privileges  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  tho  meanest  of 
his  subjects.  Education  is  free,  nnd  religious  liberty 
is  allowed  in  tho  fullest  extent. 

Tho  Belgian  character  is  a  mixture  of  French  and 
1  hitch.  I  ho  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  arc  ns  much 
distinguished  for  honesty  nnd  love  of  independence, 
ns  those  of  Ilollund  ;  while,  in  respect  to  gnycty,  polite¬ 
ness,  and  fondness  for  luxury  and  show,  they  bear  n 
close  affinity  to  the  French.  The  peasants  on  the 
French  border  are  called  Walloons ,  nnd  arc  supposed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  those  warlike  tribes,  who,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  inhabited  the  forest  of 
Antennas,  and  were  known  by  the  namo  of  Belgic 
Gauls.  Their  lnngungo  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
being  neither  Dutch,  German,  nor  Flemish.  Through¬ 
out  Belgium,  tho  French  language  is  much  in  use. 

A  great  part  of  what  we  have  said  respecting  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  &c.,  of  Holland,  also  applies 
to  Belgium.  There  are,  however,  some  points  of  dif¬ 
ference.  The  Belgian  farms,  like  those  of  the  Dutch, 
aro  generally  small,  but  they  are  cultivated  by  the 
owners ;  nnd  tho  laws  respecting  landed  property  in 
Belgium  uro  the  same  as  in  France,  when,  on  the  death 
of  a  father,  his  estato  is  divided  equally  among  his 
children.  The  superior  class  of  Flemish  farmers  live 
very  much  in  the  stylo  of  the  wealthy  farmers  of  Eng- 
land  m  tho  Inst  century.  The  servnnts  sit  down  to 
dinner  with  their  mnsters,  nnd  tho  whole  family  cat  off 
pewter  plates.  Tho  poorer  class  of  fnrmcrs  live  com¬ 
fortably  :  their  cottages  are  strong  nnd  well  built,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  stories,  tho  upper  one  being  used  for 
sleeping  rooms,  and  the  lower  for  kitchen  und  dairy. 
Agriculture  has  greatly  improved  within  n  few  years. 
The  Belgians  nre  famous  for  the  culture  of  flowers,  in 
which  they  excel  even  the  Dutch.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  towns,  every  house  has  a  beautiful  flower- 
garden  attached  to  it.  Near  Ghent  are  horticultural  gar¬ 
dens,  where  twonnnuul  exhibitions  of  flowers  arc  held. 
This  city  has  become  tho  chief  market  for  flowers,  the 
sale  of  which  forms  an  important  brunch  of  trade. 

Hie  greater  part  of  the  Belgians  nre  Catholics,  who 
nre  very  strict  in  their  religious  olwervnnccs.  The 
churches  are  all  open  ns  early  ns  fivo  or  six  in  the 
morning,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laboring  clnsses. 
who  usually  go  to  church  before  they  begin  their  work. 
The  clergy  exercise  much  influence  over  the  peasantry, 
as  in  Ireland.  In  all  the  towns  are  frequently  seen 
processions  of  priests  in  their  sncerdotnl  robes,  bearing 
linages  nnd  other  tokens  of  their  fuith,  before  w  hich 
tho  passengers  bow  down.  The  afternoons  nnd  even¬ 
ings  of  Sundays  are  spent  in  amusements  of  every  kind 
people  of  rank  go  to  the  theatre,  nnd  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  to  the  tea-gardens  and  ball-rooms 
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Xu  people  in  the  world  arc  so  much  addicted  to  bcer- 
lrmking  as  the  Belgians.  A  single  town  contains 
forty  or  fifty  breweries. 

Music  is  cultivated  in  Belgium  with  almost  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  in  Germany.  Musical  festivals  are  held 
every  year  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  where  the 
performers  are  all  amateurs,  and  prizes  are  awarded. 
This  trial  of  musical  ability  excites  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest,  each  competitor  being  considered 
iis  the  representative  of  some  particular  locality,  where 
the  people  are  all  interested  in  his  success.  Every 
performer  has  his  partisans,  who  escort  him  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  town  hall,  wearing  his  colors,  and  carrying 
banners  with  emblematical  devices.  The  taste  for 
music  is  so  general,  even  among  the  laboring  people, 
that  the  airs  sung  in  concert  by  groups  of  peasants,  at 
their  work,  are  often  delightful  to  the  most  refined  ear. 
The  national  love  of  harmony  is  manifested  in  the 
numerous  chimes  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  bells, 
called  carillons ,  which  are  heard  from  the  steeples  of 
the  churches  and  the  towers  of  the  town  halls.  The 
performers  are  good  musicians,  and  receive  high  sala¬ 
ries  for  amusing  the  people  on  certain  days  with  the 
music  of  the  best  composers.  In  some  places,  the 
different  chimes  are  so  numerous,  that  as  soon  as  one 
set  of  bells  is  silent,  another  begins ;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  interval  of  time  free  from  the  sound  of 
bells. 

The  manners  of  the  upper  classes  in  Belgium  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  adjoining  kingdoms.  The  people  of  Brussels  dress 
in  the  French  style,  speak  the  French  language,  and 
make  the  same  display  of  dress  and  equipage  as  is  done 
at  Paris.  The  ladies  of  Antwerp  dress  somewhat  in  I 


the  Spanish  fashion,  which  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  walk  abroad  in 
caps  trimmed  with  rich  lace,  and  a  long  black  silk 
scarf,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  fastened  before,  so  that  it  answers  the  purpose 
both  of  a  cloak  and  a  hood. 

Belgium  has  four  universities  —  at  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Louvain,  and  Liege.  At  Brussels,  the  chief  studies 
are  law  and  medicine ;  at  Louvain,  divinity :  the 
latter  seminaiy  admits  only  Catholics.  The  kingdom 
is  very  deficient  in  establishments  for  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fine  arts  have  been  successfully  cultivated 
here  ;  and  Antwerp,  during  its  prosperity,  became  a 
sort  of  Belgian  Florence.  Rubens  and  Vandyke  were 
the  great  masters  of  the  Flemish  school.  They  are 
distinguished  by  splendor  of  coloring,  grandeur  of 
composition,  and  force  of  expression.  They  are  de¬ 
ficient,  however,  in  that  pure  and  classic  taste  which  is 
produced  by  the  study  of  antique  simplicity.  Quentin 
Matsys,  who,  from  a  blacksmith,  became  a  painter  of 
great  skill,  was  a  Belgian.  He  was  born  at  Antwerp, 
in  1460,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  induced  to  apply 
himself  to  painting  by  his  love  for  the  daughter  of  an 
artist  of  that  city.  The  father  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  except  to  one  who  was  as  great 
a  painter  as  himself.  Matsys  began  the  study  of  the 
art  with  great  diligence,  and  soon  gave  a  -proof  of  his 
talent  by  painting  a  bee  upon  a  flower  piece  in  the 
workshop  of  the  maiden’s  father,  while  he  was  absent. 
The  latter,  surprised  at  the  masterly  execution  of  the 
work,  demanded  who  had  done  it ;  and,  on  hearing  that 
the  artist  was  Matsys,  immediately  consented  that  he 
should  wed  his  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLV1II. 

1038  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1523. 

Geographical  Description —  The  Fabulous  and 
Heroic  Ages  of  Scandinavian  History. 

Denmark  is  a  peninsula,  divided  on  the  north  from 
Norway  by  the  Scagerac,  and  from  Sweden  on  the 
east  by  the  Sound  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Baltic ;  and  the  German  Sea  divides  it 
from  Great  Britain  on  the  west.  Including  the  insu¬ 
lar  portion,  it  lies  between  53°  21'  and  57’  42'  north 
latitude,  and  8°  and  12°  30'  east  longitude.  Its  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and 
its  breadth  one  hundred.  Area,  twenty-two  thousand 
square  miles.  Population,  two  million. 

The  most  considerable  river  is  the  Eyder,  which, 
rising  near  the  Baltic,  runs  westward,  and,  after  a 
course  of  fifty-six  miles,  falls  into  the  German  Sea  at 
Tonningen.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  but  in¬ 
considerable.  There  are  above  four  hundred  lakes, 
but  none  of  any  magnitude.  That  of  Plocn,  in  Hol¬ 
stein,  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  does  not  exceed  ten 
miles  in  circumference. 

The  islands  in  the  Baltic  are  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  these  Zealand 
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is  the  largest.  It  is  generally  flat,  and,  except  in  a 
small  part  of  the  coast,  very  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  contains  two  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles.  Population,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand.  Funen,  the  next  in  importance,  is 
separated  from  Zealand  by  the  strait  called  the  Great 
Belt ,  and  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  forty  broad. 
Odensee  is  the  capital.  The  Island  of  Bornholm,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rocks  highly  dangerous  to  navigators,  con¬ 
tains  seven  towns.  Langeland  lies  between  Funen  and 
Laaland.  Laaland  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 
The  isle  of  Falster  is  to  the  east  of  Laaland. 

The  coasts  of  Denmark  are  indented  by  numerous 
branches  of  the  sea,  called  fiords ,  or  firths ,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  is  called  the  Lymfiord.  The  Sound,  or 
Oresund,  one  of  the  three  straits  which  connect  the 
Cattegat  and  Baltic,  is  the  most  frequented  strait  in  the 
world. 

The  vicinity  of  the  sea  renders  the  air  more  humid 
and  temperate  than  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  sky  is  often  obscured  by  fogs, 
and  rain  falls  at  least  one  third  of  the  wfiole  number 
of  days  in  the  year.  The  summer  is  often  oppressively 
warm ;  it  begins  in  June,  and  ends  with  September. 
The  prevailing  soil  is  sandy.  In  some  parts,  it  consists 
of  a  very  rich  mould,  of  which  the  comDonent  sub- 
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stances  are  marl  and  a  bitu- 
]  tninous  matter.  Marshes 
J  are  found  every  where. 

Denmark  is  divided  into 
three  parts  —  the  first  com¬ 
prehending  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark  Proper;  the 
second,  the  three  duchies 
of  Sleswig,  Holstein,  and 
Lnuonburg,  the  two  last 
belongin''  to  the  German 
confederation  ;  and  the 
third  embracing  the  Faroe 
Islands,  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  foreign  colonies. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark 
consists  of'  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland  and  the  islands  con¬ 
tiguous. 

Copenhagen,  called  by 
the  Danes  Kiobcnharn ,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Danish 
dominions,  is  situated  on  a 
low  and  marshy  promon¬ 
tory  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Island  of  Zealand.  Its  har¬ 
bor  is  excellent,  and  its 
quays  anil  dock-yards  ex¬ 
tensive.  The  regularity  of 
its  streets,  the  beauty  of 
its  squares,  and  the  great 
number  of  its  elegant  build¬ 
ings,  render  Copenhagen 
one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
in  Europe.  The  royal 
castle  of  Christiansborg  is 
a  magnificent  palace,  with  a 
rich  gallery  of  paintings, 
and  a  fine  library  of  three  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
Copenhagen  is  the  centre  of  an  active  commerce  and 
of  flourishing  manufactures,  and  it  contains  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

Elsinore,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  stands 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound  ;  it  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  roadstead,  and  is  protected  by  the  magnificent 
fortress  of  Kronborg.  Vessels  passing  the  Sound  here 
pay  a  toll  to  the  Danes.  Population,  seven  thousand. 

Altona,on  the  Elbe,  below  Hamburg,  is  the  principal 
place  in  Holstein,  and  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom 
for  commerce  and  manufactures.  Population,  twenty- 
seven  thousand. 

The  Faroe  Islands  lie  between  Iceland  and  the  Shet¬ 
land  Isles.  They  consist  of  twenty-five  islands,  seven¬ 
teen  of  which  are  inhabited,  the  rest  being  mere  rocks. 
Their  superficial  extent  has  been  estimated  at  five 
hundred  square  miles ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  six  thousand  eight  hundred.  These  islands  arq 
composed  of  basaltic  rocks  ;  and  some  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  rise  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  rigorous  ;  trees 
are  unknown,  and  the  only  fruit  is  wild  berries.  Cows 
of  a  small  breed,  and  sheep,  form  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  supported  chiefly  by  bird- 
catching  and  fishing.  The  other  colonies  arc  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  in  North  America  ;  the  Islands  of  St. 
Croix,  St.  Thomus,  nnd  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
Christianborg,  and  a  few  other  forts,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea ;  Tranquebar  and  some  factories  on  the  I 


Coromandel  coast,  in  Hindostan.  The  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  possessions  is  about  two  hundred  thousand. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavia  —  the  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  of  modern  times  —  were  a  colony  of 
Goths,  whom  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  and  who  fixed 
their  abode  on  the  Euxine,  above  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  eru.  By  a  succession  of  conquests, 
these  fierce  and  restless  barbarians  extended  their  do¬ 
minion  to  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  afterward  became 
famous  ns  the  subverters  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  that 
people  modern  Europe. 

All  the  accounts  given  by  the  northern  chroniclers 
of  the  transactions  that  happened  prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  or  rather  until  the  arrival  of  Odin,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  fabulous.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote 
about  the  end  of  the  twelAh  century,  fixes  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Danish  monarchy  in  the  year  1038 
B.  C.,  nnd  alleges  the  founder  to  have  been  an  illustri¬ 
ous  warrior  called  Dan ,  promoted  to  the  sovereignty 
on  account  of  his  military  talents.  The  correctness 
of  this  writer  has  been  called  in  question  by  other 
authors. 

All  the  ancient  songs  of  the  north  agree  in  describ¬ 
ing  its  primitive  inhabitants  ns  men  of  colossal  stature 
nnd  incredible  strength.  Their  countenance  was  fierce, 
their  hair  long,  matted,  and  shaggy.  But  it  is  to  the 
celebrated  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri  and  the 
Teutones,  about  1 12  B.  C.,  that  we  owe  the  first  gleam 
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of  positive  history  which  we  possess  respecting  this 
populous  and  warlike  community,  at  that  era,  almost 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  While  Rome  was  the 
theatre  of  intestine  divisions,  the  alarming  tidings  came, 
that  a  numerous  barbaric  host  of  the  Cimbri,  number¬ 
ing  over  three  hundred  thousand  men,  had  overrun  Gaul, 
and  were  pouring  into  Italy.  The  barbarians  were  at 
first  successful  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Romans;  but, 
at  length,  the  Teutones  suffered  a  total  defeat  from  the 
Romans,  under  the  lead  of  Marius.  The  nation  of 
the  Cimbri  were  afterward  encountered  by  the  army 
of  Marius  on  the  plain  of  Vercelli,  and  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  conflict.  In  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
that  day,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  are  said  to 
have  fallen,  and  about  sixty  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
so  that  nearly  the  whole  expedition  perished  in  a  single 
battle. 

After  this,  led  by  the  mysterious  Odin,  the  Goths 
broke  into  Scandinavia,  and  appointed  chiefs  from  their 
own  nation  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Skiold  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ruler  of  Denmark. 
His  history,  however,  and  that  of  his  posterity,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  mists  of  fable.  All  we  know  with  certain¬ 
ty  is,  that  Denmark  was  divided  at  this  time  into  many 
small  states;  that  the  inhabitants  gained  their  subsist¬ 
ence  by  piracy,  and  spread  terror  through  every  sea, 
and  along  every  coast  to  which  they  came.  When 
the  power  of  the  Romans  began  to  decline,  the  Danes 
and  Normans  became  conspicuous  in  the  south  by 
their  incursions  upon  the  shores,  which  were  formerly 
protected  by  the  guard-ships  of  the  Romans. 

The  Normans,  comprehending  the  people  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  landed  in  England  A.  D. 
832,  and  established  there  two  kingdoms.  Under  Rollo, 
about  900,  they  made  a  descent  on  the  French  coasts 
in  Normandy,  occupied  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  Orcades, 
'the  Shetland  Isles,  Iceland,  and  a  part  of  Ireland,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Wher¬ 
ever  they  came,  they  spread  terror  by  their  valor, 
ferocity,  and  rapacity.  These  expeditions  made  little 
change  in  their  national  government ;  it  still  continued 
a  federative  system,  of  many  clans  or  tribes,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  head,  and  all  were  united  under  one 
sovereign.  When  the  German  kings  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  race  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  domestic 
affairs,  the  tribes  entered  into  a  closer  union,  and  the 
Norwegians  and  Danes  formed  two  separate  states. 
Gorm  the  Old  first  subdued  Jutland  in  863,  and  unit¬ 
ed  all  the  small  Danish  states  under  his  sceptre  till 
920.  Ilis  grandson  Sweyn,  a  warlike  prince,  subdued 
a  part  of  Norway  in  1000,  and  England  in  1014.  Ilis 
son  Canute ,  in  1016,  not  only  completed  the  conquest 
of  England,  but  also  subdued  a  part  of  Scotland,  and, 
in  1030,  all  Norway.  Under  him  the  power  of  Den¬ 
mark  reached  its  highest  pitch.  Political  motives  led 
him  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  introduce 
it  into  Denmark  ;  upon  which  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Canute  died  in  1036,  and  left  a  powerful  kingdom 
to  his  successors,  who,  in  1042,  lost  England,  and,  in 
1017,  Norway.  The  Danish  kingdom  was  after  this 
very  much  weakened  by  intestine  broils.  Sweyn  Mag¬ 
nus  Estritson  ascended  the  throne  in  1047,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  feudal  system,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  wars  of  Sweyn  and  Canute,  robbed  the 
kingdom  of  its  strength  under  this  dynasty,  which 
furnished  not  a  single  worthy  prince  except  the  great 
Waldemar,  left  the  princes  dependent  on  the  choice 


of  the  bishops  and  nobility,  plunged  the  peasants  into 
bondage,  caused  the  decay  of  agriculture,  and  aban¬ 
doned  commerce  to  the  Hanse  towns  of  Germany. 
W  iih  T Voldemar  III.,  in  1376,  the  male  line  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Estritson  became  extinct.  Ilis  celebrated  daugh¬ 
ter  Margaret ,  after  the  death  of  her  son  Olave  IV., 
(A.  D.  13S7,)  took  the  helm  of  the  Danish  government, 
and  connected  with  it  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  an 
act  called  the  Union  of  Calmar,  in  1397.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Skiold,  the 
Danes  elected  Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  to 
succeed  him,  in  1448.  This  Christian  was  the  founder 
of  the  royal  Danish  family,  which  has  ever  since  kept 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  from  which,  in  modern 
times,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Oldenburg  have  received 
their  rulers.  He  connected  Sleswig  and  Holstein 
with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  was  so  fettered 
by  his  capitulations,  that  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
the  head  of  the  royal  council  than  a  sovereign  Icing. 
His  son,  King  John ,  was  bound  by  a  still  more  strict 
capitulation  in  Denmark,  1481.  In  Norway,  too,  his 
power  was  more  circumscribed.  Holstein  and  Sles¬ 
wig  he  shared  with  Frederic,  his  brother.  King 
Christian  II.,  son  of  John,  succeeded  ;  he  was  a  wicked 
and  cruel,  but  by  no  ^means  a  weak  prince,  attempted 
to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  states  ;  but  in  doing 
it,  he  lost  Sweden,  which  broke  the  Union  of  Calmar 
in  1523  ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  deprived  of  both  his 
other  crowns. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLIX. 

A.  D.  1523  to  1670. 

The  Reformation  in  Denmark. 

Lutheranism,  about  the  year  1527,  was  making  its 
progress  toward  the  north  of  Europe,  and  religion 
became  the  cause  of  a  very  important  revolution,  at  this 
time,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Being 
again  oppressed,  the  Danes  rebelled  once  more,  and 
elected  for  themselves  a  governor,  at  the  time  when 
Christian  II.  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  united  king¬ 
doms.  Trollo,  a  Swedish  archbishop,  conspired  with 
Christian  to  extinguish  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This 
prelate  procured  a  bull  from  Leo  X.,  laying  the  king¬ 
dom  under  excommunication.’  The  affrighted  Swedes 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  acknowledging  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Christian.  The  king  invited  a  large  number 
of  principal  nobles  to  a  feast,  where  Trollo,  the  prelate, 
made  his  appearance,  and  read  aloud  the  bull  of  the 
pope  ;  after  which  the  king  ordered  his  guards  to  seize 
the  whole  senate  and  nobility.  Ninety-four  senators, 
and  an  immense  number  of  nobles  and  citizens,  were 
thereupon  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  the  whole 
city  of  Stockholm  was  a  scene  of  carnage. 

The  Danes,  irritated  by  the  oppression  of  Christian, 
determined  at  length  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  His  un¬ 
cle  Frederic  of  Holstein,  headed  the  insurrection,  and 
Denmark,  by  the  voice  of  the  nobility,  pronounced  a 
formal  sentence  of  deposition,  which  they  transmitted 
to  Christian  at  his  palace  at  Copenhagen.  This  he 
obeyed  like  a  coward,  as  he  had  reigned  like  a  tyrant. 
The  duke  of  Holstein  was  elected  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway ;  and  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  was  rewarded  with  the  crown  of  Sweden.  A.  I).  1 527. 

The  bull  of  Leo  X.  had  entirely  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  from  the  religion  of  Rome. 
Gustavus  was  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Luther. 
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Frederic,  king  of  Denmark,  concurred  with  him  in  his 
designs,  and  they  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  reformed  religion  in  the  place  of  the  Catholic. 

Frederic  II.  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way  ;  but  his  reign  was  soon  disturbed  by  war.  Fred¬ 
eric  formed  a  compuct  with  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
I  Iolstcin,  to  wage  war  with  the  Dithmarschen,  a  western 
district  of  Holstein,  and  divide  between  them  the 
territory  of  that  heroic  people.  The  force  levied 
against  them  by  the  tdlied  princes  amounted  to  twenty- 
live  thousand  men,  embracing  the  flower  of  Denmark 
and  Holstein,  to  which  the  Dithmarschen  could  oppose 
hut  about  seven  thousand  men.  The  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  this  expedition  was  given  to  John  Rantzau, 
an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The  unfortunate 
Dithmarschen  were  routed  after  a  severe  campaign,  and 
their  strongholds  carried  by  storm.  They  were  then 
forced  to  submit  to  their  conquerors,  by  a  treaty  rati¬ 
fied  in  1559  ;  on  which  occasion  all  the  inhabitants 
came  in  a  body  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  do  homage 
to  the  victors.  The  whole  number,  disarmed  and  bare¬ 
headed,  with  white  staves  in  their  hands,  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  swore,  with  uplifled  hands,  to  bear  true  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  kings  and  the  dukes  forever,  ns  their  liege 
lords  and  sovereigns.  Frederic  celebrated  this  triumph 
with  great  splendor  at  Copenhagen,  and,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  acknowledged  Denmark  to  be  a  free  and  elective 
kingdom,  and  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy. 

This  victory  was  followed  up  by  Frederic  with  a  long 
and  disastrous  seven  years’  war  with  Sweden,  which 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  barren  triumphs  and 
mutual  destruction.  It  was  settled  that  a  free  com¬ 
merce  should  be  established  between  the  two  nations, 
and  the  Swedish  navigation  exempted  from  toll  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  Sound.  The  remainder  of  Frederic’s  reign 
was  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  internal  ad¬ 
ministration.  lie  died  in  1588,  at  the  ago  of  fifty- 
four.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christian  IV.,  who  car¬ 
ried  on  a  long  and  profitless  warfare  with  the  Swedes. 
The  interruption  of  the  Dunish  commerce  with  the 
ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  by  the  Swedes  under  Charles 
IX.,  and  certain  disputed  territorial  claims,  occasioned 
that  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  two  kingdoms 
usually  culled  the  War  of  Calmar.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  in  1611,  the  war  was  vigorously  prosecuted 
bv  his  son,  the  illustrious  Guslavus  Adolphus,  who,  in 
I  GDI,  concluded  it  by  treaty.  About  this  period,  the 
famous  Thirty  Years’  War  broke  out.  Christian  IV. 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Protestant  confederates, 
but  suffered  severe  repulses  from  the  Catholic  forces 
under  Tilly  and  Wallenstein. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLX. 

A.  D.  1070  to  1798. 

Accession  of  Christian  V.  —  Assassination  of 
Guslavus  III. 

The  eldest  son  of  Frederic  III.,  who  had  already 
been  declared  his  sifcccssor,  assumed  the  government 
under  the  title  of  Christian  V.  Notwithstanding  the 
prudent  measures  of  his  father,  he  found  the  kingdom 
involved  in  confusion,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  con¬ 
dition  that  presaged  a  reign  not  more  pacific  than  the 
Inst.  It  was  from  the  ascendency  of  Sweden,  that  the 
greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  soon  after 


his  accession  to  the  throne,  Christian  V.  ordered  war 
to  be  proclaimed  against  that  country.  The  combined 
Dutch  and  Danish  squadrons  encountered  the  Swedish 
fleet  off  Bornholm,  on  the  coast  of  Scania  ;  the  en¬ 
gagement  lasted  for  several  days,  when  it  terminated 
in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  The 
war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  warmly  waged, 
with  various  losses  and  defeats  on  both  sides,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  until  at  length  it  was  concluded  by  treaty 
in  1679.  Christian  V.,  after  great  exertions,  in  which 
his  conduct  and  courage  were  equally  conspicuous,  was 
forced  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action,  deprived  of 
every  advantage,  and  disappointed  in  all  his  expecta 
tions.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  the  atten 
tion  of  this  great  monarch  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  internal  uffuirs  of  his  dominions,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  with  the  neighboring  states.  He  ex¬ 
pired  in  1699,  bequeathing  to  his  country  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  courage. 

The  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  was  passed  in  nearly 
unmolested  repose.  He  died  in  1730,  bearing  the 
character  of  a  wise  prince,  too  fond  of  enterprise,  but 
strongly  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  His  son  and  successor,  Christian  VI.,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  sovereigns  that  ever  filled  the 
Danish  throne ;  and  under  his  rule,  the  peace  of  Den¬ 
mark  continued  to  be  undisturbed.  Every  thing  was 
done  by  him  to  promote  science,  arts,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  though  oppressive  taxes  were  repealed,  he 
kept  a  fleet  and  army  in  a  respectable  condition,  with-  | 
out  increasing  the  burdens  of  his  subjects.  Historians 
have  observed  that  no  kingdom  has  been  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  its  princes  than  Denmark,  though  most  of 
them  were  bad.  The  good  fruits  of  the  last  reign  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  under  Frederic  V.,  who  succeeded  his 
father.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  legislatoi 
than  as  a  financier.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  could 
render  his  dominions  formidable  to  his  enemies,  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  people.  Of  arts,  science, 
and  religion,  he  was  the  munificent  patron.  In  the 
wars,  which,  since  the  accession  of  Christian  VI.,  had 
involved  almost  every  other  state  of  Europe,  and  con¬ 
verted  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany  into  a  battle¬ 
field,  Denmark  took  little  part.  Frederic  had  nearly 
been  embroiled  with  Russia  during  the  reign  of  Peter 
III.,  who,  the  moment  he  became  emperor,  resolved 
to  revenge  on  the  court  of  Denmark  the  injuries  which 
had  been  committed  upon  his  ancestors.  In  these  at¬ 
tempts  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  king  of  Denmark  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks 
with  which  he  was  threatened ;  but  the  death  of  the 
emperor  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension,  and  he 
was  able  to  compromise  matters  with  Catharine  II.  by 
treaty.  By  this  convention  the  empress  ceded  to  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  name  of  her  son,  the  duchy  of  Sleswig, 
and  so  much  of  Holstein  ns  appertained  to  the  Gottorp 
branch  of  his  family. 

Frederic  V.  died  in  1766,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Christian  VII.,  who  married  the  princess 
Caroline  Matilda  of  England,  sister  to  King  George 
III.  The  principal  event.in  this  reign  was  one  which 
involved  the  unhappy  queen  in  difficulties,  and  prob¬ 
ably  hastened  her  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  Christian  VII.  fell  into  a  state  of  derangement, 
and  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  queen 
dowager  and  Prince  Frederic.  In  1773,  the  cession 
of  ducal  Holstein  to  Denmark,  by  Russia,  took  place, 
according  to  the  treaty  just  spoken  of.  This  was  a  i 
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very  important  acquisition,  as  giving  her  the  command 
of  the  whole  Cimbrian  peninsula,  and  enabling  her, 
by  forming  a  canal  from  Kiel,  to  connect  the  Baltic 
with  the  German  Ocean. 

In  the  continential  wars  of  1788-90,  Denmark 
remained  neuter,  and  by  joining  the  armed  neutrality, 
she  excited  the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  England, 
and,  being  supposed  to  favor  not  only  Russia,  but 
l"  ranee,  became  involved  in  a  contest  which  was  at¬ 
tended  with  deplorable  losses.  Christian  VII.  died  in 
1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  VI., 
whose  reign  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  struggles 
arising  out  of  the  French  revolution. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXI. 

A.  D.  1798  to  1849. 

Participation  of  Denmark  in  the  French  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Wars  —  Iceland  —  Manners  and 
Customs. 

Denmark,  which  had  long  enjoyed  repose,  showed 
an  aversion  to  mingle  in  the  revolutionary  conflicts 
now  raging  over  all  Europe.  Yet  this  pacific  kingdom 
was  the  first  of  the  anti-Gallican  confederates  that  was 
embroiled  in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  suffered  more  injury  from  the  effects  of  the 
war  than  any  other  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
causes  that  led  to  these  collisions  arose  from  an  un¬ 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Denmark  to  submit  to  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search  claimed  by  the  British  in 
the  case  of  neutral  vessels.  This  claim  was  also  re¬ 
sisted  by  other  northern  powers  ;  and,  in  the  year  1800, 
a  confederation,  opposed  to  the  English,  was  formed 
by  four  nations  —  those  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  In  consequence  of  these  hostile  meas¬ 
ures,  several  hundred  Baltic  merchantmen  were  cap¬ 
tured  at  sea  or  seized  in  British  harbors.  In  March,  1801, 
a  large  British  squadron,  under  Admirals  Parker  and 
Nelson,  anchored  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen. 

Though  the  Danes  had  long  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace,  they  were  still'animated  with  the  courage  of 
their  brave  ancestors  to  oppose  this  formidable  arma¬ 
ment.  The  very  flower  of  Denmark,  her  peasantry, 
her  scholars,  and  her  artisans,  flocked  to  her  dock¬ 
yards  and  arsenals  to  struggle  for  their  native  land. 
The  cannonade  of  the  contending  navies  of  England 
and  Denmark  was  tremendous  :  above  two  thousand 
pieces  of  ordnance  poured  death  “  from  their  adaman¬ 
tine  lips  ”  within  a  space  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  extent.  But  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Danes 
were  all  in  vain,  and  in  a  short  time  their  navy  was 
defeated,  with  great  carnage.  Never  before  had  the 
national  valor  shone  forth  with  more  distinguished 
lustre  than  in  that  terrible  engagement,  which,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  had  wound  up  the  feelings 
of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  A 
convention  was  soon  afferward  concluded,  by  which 
the  maritime  law  maintained  by  England  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  amity 
•bus  restored  between  these  formidable  powers. 

During  the  subsequent  period  of  warfare,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  French  and  the 
Swedes,  Denmark  wisely  consulted  her  interests  in 
pursuing  a  cautious  neutrality.  The  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  France  on  the  trade  of  other  nations  were 
an  advantage  to  the  Danes,  by  increasing  their  com¬ 


merce,  and  crowding  their  harbors  with  a  large  share 
of  the  traffic  formerly  carried  on  by  the  interdicted 
states.  It  was  tit  this  flourishing  period  that  their 
capital  was  a  second  time  exposed  to  the  destructive 
visitation  of  a  naval  armament  from  Great  Britain. 

I  he  object  of  this  attack  on  the  part  of  the  English 
was,  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Bonaparte,  who  wished 
to  compel  Denmark  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
against  British  shipping,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  the  Danish  marine  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
A  British  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  aided  by 
a  numerous  fleet,  shortly  afterward  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Copenhagen  by  land  and  sea,  and  compelled 
its  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  citadel  and  dock-yards 
were  taken  possession  of,  and  the  Danish  fleet  was 
seized  and  despatched  to  England. 

While  the  other  northern  states  were  preparing,  in 
1813,  to  resist  France,  Denmark  evinced  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  imitate  their  example.  She  had  acted  against 
Russia,  and  aided  the  views  of  Napoleon.  Her  sea¬ 
men  manned  the  French  fleets,  and  her  ships  annoyed 
the  trade  of  England.  Her  troops  acted  in  concert 
with  the  French  in  that  fatal  campaign  which  termi¬ 
nated  with  the  disastrous  battle  of  Lcipsic.  After 
this  period,  Denmark  entered  into  the  grand  alliunce 
against  Bonaparte,  and  engaged  to  furnish  a  contingent 
of  ten  thousand  men  to  act  against  him.  A  treaty 
was  formed,  by  which  Frederic  VI.  of  Denmark  re¬ 
nounced,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  possession 
of  Norway  and  its  dependencies.  In  June  of  18M 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  Denmark  and  Russia 
and  Prussia,  by  which  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  former  power  and  the  two  latter 
states  were  reestablished  as  they  existed  before  the  wo 

In  Denmark,  the  constitution  of  16(i0,  which,  thoue 
it  conferred  unlimited  power  on  the  sovereign,  had 
been  so  administered  as  not  to  enslave  the  people, 
was  considerably  modified,  in  1834,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  representative  branch  of  government.  This 
change  appears  to  have  been  dictated  morn  by  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  times  than  in  consequence  of 
any  discontent  felt  under  tho  existing  system.  The 
granting  of  this  constitution  added  greatly  to  the  well- 
earned  popularity  of  Frederic  VI.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Christian  VIII.,  A.  1).  1839.  lie  died  January  20, 
1818  ;  his  son,  Frederic  VII.,  the  present  king,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him. 

In  1848,  the  duchies  of  Slcswig  and  Holstein 
revolted,  and  sought  to  become  members  of  the  new 
Germanic  Confederation.  Their  cause  was  espoused 
by  Prussia,  and  a  war  ensued  between  Denmark  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Prussian  forces,  acting  for  the 
German  parliament,  aided  by  Slcswig  and  Holstein, 
on  the  other.  After  considerable  bloodshed,  the 
difficulty  was  suspended  by  an  armistice,  July,  18-19, 
in  which  the  following  conditions  were  agreed  to : 
1.  Slcswig  is  to  have  a  separate  constitution,  and  is 
not  to  be  joined  with  Holstein.  2.  A  definite  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  duchy  of  Slcswig  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
contracting  parties.  3.  This  article  concerns  the  duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  4.  The  question  of  suc¬ 
cession  is  reserved  for  future  regulation.  Since  this 
time,  both  Schleswig  and  Holstein  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  102C 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  has  been  steadily  im¬ 
proving  since  the  peace  of  1815,  although  still  crip¬ 
pled  in  consequence  of  tho  heavy  duties  levied 
on  foreign  imports.  Much  attention  is  bestowed  on 
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navigation,  jVt  present,  the  number  of  its  ships  is 
estimated  at  upward  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  ; 
in  burden,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  ex¬ 
ported  in  1836  amounted  to  about  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  .inhabitants  of  Denmark  are  all  of  Teutonic 
origin,  but  belong  to  three  distinct  nations  —  the  Danes, 
occupying  Jutland  and  the  islands;  the  Germans,  in 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg;  and  the  Frisians,  upon  -the 
islets  on  the  western  coast.  The  Danish  language  is 
a  branch  of  the  great  Scandinavian  family  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  European  languages. 
The  literature  of  Denmark  contains  many  valuable 
works. 

I  he  Danes  arc  of  a  middling  stature  and  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  and,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  are  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  animal 
food  and  spirituous  liquors  than  those  of  the  south. 
Excepting  in  the  capital,  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
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the  refinements  of  the  more  polished  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Though  personal  slavery  has  been  abolished 
among  the  peasantry  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  there  yet  remain  many  traces  of  the  feudal 
system.  Having  hardly  any  capital,  the  tenants  pay 
their  rent  in  kind,  or  by  the  labor  of  themselves  and 
their  cattle.  The  poverty  of  the  peasants  appears  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  wear  wooden  shoes,  and 
their  families  pass  the  long  evenings  of  winter  in  spin¬ 
ning  and  making  articles  of  clothing  for  domestic  use. 

Iceland. — This  island  lies  much  nearer  to  America 
than  Europe,  and  therefore  belongs  physically  to  the 
western  continent ;  but  its  history  and  political  condi¬ 
tion  have  long  connected  it  with  the  eastern.  Being 
a  dependency  of  Denmark,  it  deserves  notice  in  our 
sketch  of  that  country.  It  lies  about  two  hundred 
miles  cast  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  contains 
forty  thousand  square  miles.  Its  coasts  arc  indented 
by  bays,  which  are  the  results  of  rivers  which  flow 
from  its  mountains  and  glaciers.  It  is  crossed  by  a 
range  of  irregular  ridges  and  mountains,  which  have 
numerous  offsets.  In  the  interior  is  a  celebrated 
collection  of  mountains,  or  yokuls ,  which  are  vol¬ 
canic  The  chief  volcano  is  called  Hecla  :  its  erup¬ 


tions  are  frequent,  and  in  former  times  have  been 
terrific.  The  boiling  springs,  called  the  geysers ,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  are  celebrated 
curiosities. 

Iceland  is  imagined  by  some  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule 
spoken  of  by  Virgil ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Its  first 
discovery  appears  to  have  been  in  860,  w  hen  Naddodr, 
a  Norwegian  pirate,  was  driven  upon  the  coast.  A 
Norwegian  colony  made  the  first  settlement  here  in  874 : 
many  of  the  emigrants  were  of  distinguished  families, 
who  fled  from  Norway  in  the  time  of  Harold  Harfager. 
They  established  a  republican  government,  appointed 
magistrates,  and  had  their  annual  al'Uhing ,  or  national 
assembly,  which  was  held  at  Shingralla,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  island.  In  this  state  they  remained  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  About  the  year  1000,  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  established  in  Iceland.  In  the  year  1057, 
Isleif,  bishop  of  Skaholt,  introduced  the  art  of  writing 
with  the  Latin  alphabet  ;  the  Runic  characters  having 
been  used  till  then  only  for  inscriptions  on  stone, 
wood,  or  metal.  Oral  lessons,  however,  had  kept  up 
the  historical  traditions,  and  the  feats  of  their  ancestors 
were  recorded  in  song.  Icelandic  literature  began  tc 
be  cultivated  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
writing.  Literary  societies  were  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mutual  instruction  and  education.  The  his¬ 
torical  compositions  called  sagas  have  been  since  pub¬ 
lished,  as  well  ns  many  songs  and  other  poetry.  In 
1 120,  the  Icelanders  framed  the’  code  of  laws  called 
Gragas. 

Snorro  Sturleson,  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  person,  was  one  of  the  writers  or  compilers 
of  the  Edda,  —  a  monument  of  the  ancient  mythology 
and  poetry  of  the  Scandinavians,  —  and  he  also  wrote 
a  history  of  Norway.  Several  monks,  especially  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Shingeyra  monastery,  contributed 
largely  to  Icelandic  literature.  In  1264,  the  Iceland¬ 
ers,  partly  through  intrigue  and  partly  through  fear, 
submitted  to  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  on  the  condition, 
however,  of  their  laws  and  privileges  being  maintained. 
Still  their  subjection  had  a  deteriorating  influence  upon 
their  literary  spirit,  as  well  as  on  their  commercial 
enterprise.  In  1387,  Iceland,  together  with  Norway, 
became  subject  to  Denmark.  About  1529,  the  art  of 
printing  was  introduced  into  Iceland,  and  printing 
presses  were  established  at  Holum  and  Skaholt.  In 
1550,  the  Lutheran  reformation  was  introduced,  and 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  convents,  and  to  the  loss 
of  many  valuable  national  manuscripts. 

The  Icelandic  language  is  the  standard  of  the  north¬ 
ern  or  Scandinavian  dialect  of  the  Gothic  language. 
The  Swedish,  Danish,  and  even  the  Norwegian,  have 
been  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  or  German  branch  of  the  Gothic,  whilst  the 
Icelanders  have  preserved  theirs  pure  as  they  imported 
it  from  Norway  in  the  ninth  century.  This  was  the 
language  called  Donsk  Tunga  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  called  by  the  Icelanders  at  first  Norrtma, 
which  word  corresponds  to  Nairn ,  or  Norse ,  the  cor¬ 
rupt  dialect  spoken  till  lately  in  part  of  the  Orkneys. 
Since  the  language  has  been  no  longer  spoken  in 
Scandinavia,  it  has  been  styled  exclusively  Ice¬ 
landic. 

The  Scandinavian  or  old  Norse  literature  belongs 
to  that  early  period  when  the  Northmen  were  still 
idolaters.  It  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
sagas,  or  songs,  which  celebrate  the  deeds  of  their 
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i  -°ds  :in<l  heroes.  It  appears  that,  among  the  ancient 
Northmen,  a  race  of  minstrels  called  Skalds  were  the 
poets  and  historians  :  they  followed  the  chiefs  to  the 
field  in  time  of  war,  and  resided  at  their  courts  during 
peace.  They  were  often  richly  rewarded  for  their 
songs,  and  frequently  received  prizes.  A  list  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
hards  is  preserved  in  the  Icelandic  language  :  among 
them  arc  several  kings  and  warriors.  The  ancient 
alphabet  of  Scandinavia  is  called  Runic ,  that  is, “hid¬ 
den,”  because  the  priests  who  used  it  in  writing  held 
it  as  a  mystery.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  letters,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Phoenicians. 


Reikjavik,  Capital  of  Iceland. 


The  Icelanders  are  the  true  descendants  of  the  old 
Norsemen  —  tall,  of  florid  complexion,  flaxen  hair,  and 
open,  frank  countenance.  The  girls  are  often  beau¬ 
tiful.  Children  are  educated  by  their  parents,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  parish  clergymen.  All  are  taught 
to  read  ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  Edda  and  the  old 
sagas,  with  the  recital  of  tales  and  legends,  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  people.  The 
religion  is  Lutheran.  Reikjavik  is  the  capital,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor. 

The  Faroe  Isles. — These  are  twenty-two  in  num¬ 


ber,  lying  far  to  the  north,  and  almost  on  the  verge 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  They  consist  of  steep  rocks, 
covered  with  a  thin  soil,  producing  little  but  grass. 
Some  of  the  rocks  along  the  shore  are  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  weather  is 
cold,  and  the  summer  only  lasts  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  winds  are  excessively  vio¬ 
lent,  preventing  the  growth  of  trees,  and  compelling 
the  people  to  fix  their  houses  in  the  valleys  and  ra¬ 
vines.  Wildfowl  are  abundant :  the  horses  and  cattle 
are  small.  The  extent  of  all  the  islands  is  six  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles ;  population,  six  thousand.  The 
largest  island  is  Stromoe, twenty-seven  miles  long:  the 
capital  is  Thorshavn. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Norwegians 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  were  settled  by  that  people. 
Since  the  union  of  Norway  with  Denmark,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  have  belonged  to  the  latter 
country.  The  people  speak  the  Norwegian  language 
with  a  Danish  accent.  They  are  handsome  and  well 
made,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  are  hospi 
table,  ingenuous,  and  peaceable  in  their  manners. 


Kings  of  Denmark. 

Date  of  Accession. 

Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

A.  1). 

1000.  Sweyn. 

1321.  Christopher  II. 

1036.  Hardicanutc. 

1332.  Waldemar  111. 

1042.  Magnus. 

1375.  Margaret. 

1047.  Sweyn  Elpisdon. 

1412.  Eric  IX. 

1074.  Harold. 

1441.  Christopher  III. 

1076.  Canute  the  Saint. 

1448.  Christian  I. 

1085.  Olaus. 

1481.  John  II. 

1095.  Eric  III. 

1513.  Christian  II. 

1107.  Nicholas. 

1523.  Frederic  I. 

113-5.  Eric  IV. 

1534.  Christian  III 

1139.  EricV. 

1559.  Frederic  II. 

1147.  Canute  V. 

1588.  Christian  IV. 

1155.  Sweno. 

1648.  Frederic  III. 

1157.  Waldemar. 

1670.  Christian  V. 

1182.  Canute  VI. 

1699.  Frederic  IV 

1202.  Waldemar  II. 

1730.  Christiun  VI. 

1242.  Eric  VI. 

1746.  Frederic  V. 

12-51.  Abel. 

1768.  Christian  VII. 

1252.  Christopher. 

1808.  Frederic  VI. 

1259.  Eric  VII. 

1839.  Christian  VIII. 

1286.  Eric  VIII. 

1848.  Frederic  VII. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXII. 

A.  D.  90  to  1849. 

Description  of  Sweden  —  The  Scandinavians 
—  Union  of  Calmar — Gustavus  Vasa  — 
Independence  of  Swedeji  —  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus —  Charles  XII.  —  Bcrnadolte  —  Pres¬ 
ent  State  of  Sweden. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  which  are  now  united  into 
me  kingdom,  form  an  extensive  country,  stretching 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  temperate  zone 
into  the  frozen  region  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Sweden 
Proper  is  bounded  north  by  Norway,  east  by  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  south  by  the  Baltic,  and 
west  by  the  Baltic  and  Norway.  All  this  country  is 
subjected  to  a  climate  of  severe  cold.  Even  the 
southern  districts  have  a  rugged  and  repulsive  aspect 
when  compared  with  most  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Gloomy  forests  of  pines  stretch  over  the  plains  or 


hang  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  ground  for 
five  months  in  the  year  is  buried  t.nder  deep  snow. 
Throughout  the  country,  the  signs  of  human  industry 
are  rare:  cultivation  appenrs  only  in  scattered  patches, 
and  it  was  long  insufficient  to  furnish  bread  to  the 
inhabitants.  Mountains,  forests,  rocky  crags,  broken 
streams  of  water,  and  numerous  lakes  constitute  the 
chief  features  of  the  landscape  in  Sweden,  which,  in 
general,  is  very  picturesque,  though  wild  and  savage. 
The  extent  of  Sweden  is  one  hundred  and  siventy 
thousand  squnre  miles ;  the  population,  three  million 
one  hundred  thousand.  The  capital  is  Stockholm. 

This  country  seems  to  have  been  totally  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  time  when  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  even  Britain  and  Denmark,  were  described 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers.  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  w  ho  were  the  best  , 
informed  of  this  class  of  ancient  writers,  appear  to 
have  known  just  enough  of  it  to  distinguish  Sweden 
from  Germany.  They  represent.  otT  the  const  of  the 
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latter  country,  a  large  island,  which  they  call  Basilia, 
or  Bahia  ;  but  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  region 
they  were  entirely  ignorant.  The  first  inhabitants  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Finns  from  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  These  were  expelled  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  by  the  Teutones,  from  Germany.  From  these 
the  southern  part  of  Sweden  obtained  the  name  of 
Gothland.  The  whole  country,  in  connection  with  Nor¬ 
way  and  Denmark,  was  called  Scandinavia,  or  Scania. 

This  region  has  been  called  the  “  Storehouse  of 
Nations,”  the  “  Northern  Ilive,”  &c.,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  swarms  of  barbarians  which 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire  issued  from  the  depths 
of  Scandinavia.  It  appears  that  this  is  an  error  ;  for 
a  country  so  completely  covered  with  forests,  and  so 
unproductive  by  nature,  is  very  unlikely  to  have  af¬ 
forded  that  immense  population  which  spread  itself 
over  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
country  long  remained  in  the  darkness  of  paganism, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh  century  that  Christian¬ 
ity  penetrated  into  Sweden.  The  government  varied 
at  different  times  in  the  early  ages  ;  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  was  separate  from  that  of  the  Goths  till  the 
year  113*2,  when  both  nations  were  united  into  one 
monarchy  under  Suercher,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths  — 
a  title  which  has  been  assumed  by  all  his  successors. 
It  was  afterward  agreed  between  the  two  nations  that 
the  Swedes  and  the  Goths  should  hold  the  sovereignty 
alternately — a  measure  which  led  to  many  bloody 
intestine  wars. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Magnus 
Smrck,  king  of  Sweden,  added  to  his  dominions  the 
province  of  Schonen  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  which  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  comprehended  in  the  kingdom.  The 
reign  of  this  monarch,  however,  put  an  end  to  the 
royal  line  of  the  Swedish  and  Gothic  kings.  Margaret 
of  Waldemnr,  queen  of  Denmark,  who  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  by  her  superior 
talents  and  ambition,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  also  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1397.  The 
act  by  which  this  revolution  was  effected,  or  the  Union 
of  Calmar,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Swedes 
were  reluctant  to  lose  their  independence ;  and,  soon 


after  the  death  of  Margaret,  they  rose  in  rebellion.  By» 
their  related  attempts  to  establish  a  separate  kingdom 
were  always  defeated'’,  till  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
reign  of  Christian  II.  drove  matters  to  extremity,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  new  revolution  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  or  Wasa,  a  descendant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kings  of  Sweden,  had  fled  from  Stockholm  tc 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Christian,  and  concealed  him¬ 
self  in  the  forests  of  Dalecarlia.  A  perfidious  and 
bloody  massacre  committed  by  the  king  at  Stockholm, 
in  1520,  roused  the  Swedes  to  insurrection.  Gustavus 
hoisted  the  national  banner  of  Sweden  in  Dalecarlia. 
and  was  soon  joined  by  great  numbers  of  his  country 
men.  lie  defeated  the  Danish  troops  which  Christian 
sent  against  him,  and  met  with  such  success  in  re 
pcated  battles,  that,  in  three  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection,  he  entered  Stockholm  in  triumph. 
After  a  long  struggle,  the  king  of  Denmark  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Sweden,  and 
Gustavus  was  crowned  king,  A.  D.  1527.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  Vasa,  the  history  of 
Sweden  as  an  independent  and  respectable  kingdom 
may  be  said  to  commence.  Gustavus  introduced  the 
Protestant  reformation  into  the  country,  encouraged 
learning  and  industry,  and  raised  his  kingdom  from 
the  condition  of  a  semi-barbarous  and  dependent  terri¬ 
tory  to  a  comparatively  high  pitch  of  civilization. 

The  most  distinguished  of  his  descendants  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  I Iis  reign,  which  began  in  1611. 
was  a  glorious  era  for  Sweden.  This  kingdom  was 
now  regarded  as  the  main  support  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  which  was  assailed  by  a  formidable  confederacy 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  success  of  the  Austrians 
against  the  Protestants  of  Germany  seemed  to  threaten 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion  with  ruin.  Gus¬ 
tavus  was  elected  captain-general  of  the  Protestant 
league.  In  1630,  he  took  the  field,  in  Germany,  with 
a  small  army  of  ten  thousand  Swedes  ;  but  around 
this  gallant  band  rallied  all  the  Protestants  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Gustavus  defended  the  Lutherans  against  the 
imperial  armies  with  equal  bravery  and  good  fortune. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  the  first  general  of  his  age, 
and,  by  his  skilful  and  original  tactics,  introduced  a 
new  era  in  the  art  of  war.  He  carried  on  hostilities 
with  ability  and  success  against  Russia,  Poland,  Den- 
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mark,  and  Austria.  The  splendid  victories  of  Leipsic 
and  Breitenfeld  humbled  the  house  of  Austria,  and  re¬ 
established  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire.  At  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Gustavus  fell 
in  the  arms  of  victory,  November  6,  1632,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven.  Even  after  his  fall,  his 
generals  continued  to  wage  that  desperate  war  of 
thirty  years  which  resulted  in  compelling  the  Cath¬ 
olic  league  finally  to  renounce  its  pretensions.  Swe¬ 
den,  at  the  peace  which  followed  this  great  strug¬ 
gle,  obtained  Pomerania  and  other  important  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Germany,  and  continued,  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Charles  XII.  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in 
1697.  He  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age, and  the.  sov? 
ereigns  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Denmark  formed  a  coa¬ 
lition  to  strip  him  of  his  territories.  Charles  met  this  for¬ 
midable  conspiracy  with  a  spi.  and  energy  that  aston¬ 
ished  all  Europe.  lie  attack.  •]  the  king  of  Denmark 
with  such  unexpected  vigor,  tat  he  compelled  him 
to  make  peace  within  six  we 't  s.  He  next  marched 
against  the  czar,  Peter,  and  c  e  eated  him  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  army  of  Russians,  at  N  ,  va.  He  then  invaded 
Poland,  and  proceeded  from  victory  to  victory,  cap- 
uring  Riga,  Warsaw,  and  Cracow,  till  at  the  end  of  a 
campaign  of  two  years,  he  placed  a  new  king  on  the 
throne  of  Poland,  in  1704.  He  next  undertook  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  and  marched  southward  into  the 
territory  of  the  Ukraine,  to  join  the  Cossack  chief 
Mazeppa.  At  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  Charles  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  the  command 
of  Peter,  in  July,  1709.  He  fled  to  Turkey,  and 
remained  at  Bender,  in  that  countiy,  for  five  years. 
All  his  conquests  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
been  gained  ;  and  Charles,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall,  in 
Norway,  in  1718.  His  death  has  been  ascribed,  with 
great  probability,  to  treachery.  The  victories  of 
Charles  XII.  threw  a  wild  and  romantic  lustre  around 
Sweden,  which  terminated,  however,  in  the  loss  of 
her  political  station  and  greatness. 

The  influence  of  Sweden,  after  this  period,  was  con¬ 
fined  within  her  own  limits;  and  she  hardly  ranked 
as  a  power  of  the  second  order.  The  only  remarka¬ 
ble  change  which  she  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  produced  by  the  revolutions^ 
of  1772  and  1789,  when  Gustavus  III.  succeeded  in 
converting  the  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  Sweden 
joined  Great  Britain  in  th<T  war  against  France.  In 
1808,  by  a  war  with  Russia,  she  lost  Finland.  In 
1810,  a  connection  having  been  formed  between  the 
Swedes  and  Napoleon,  and  an  heir  being  wanting 
in  the  royal  family,  Bcrnadotte,  one  of  Napoleon’s 
ablest  generals,  was  chosen  crown  prince  of  Sweden. 
This  produced  a  great  change  in  the  political  relations 
,f  the  country.  To  conciliate  his  new  subjects,  Ber- 
uadotte  restored  the  representative  constitution  of  Swe¬ 
den,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow. 
Having  joined  the  allies  against  Napoleon,  he  received 
Norway  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  h  inland.  On 
the  death  of  the  king  in  1818,  the  crown  prince 
mounted  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Charles  John. 
His  reign  continued  till  1844,  and  was  marked  by  the 
uniform  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
At  his  death  in  March,  1844,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Oscar  /.,  the  present  king. 
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Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  finely  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lake  of  Malar  with  the  sea. 
Viewed  externally,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  world;  but  its  interior  disappoints  the  spectator. 
I  he  streets  are  narrow  and  without  sidewalks  ;  the 
houses  are  very  lofty.  Some  of  the  public  buildings 
are  splendid.  The  population  is  about  eighty  thou¬ 
sand.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Gottenburg, 
Norrkoping,  Carlscrona,  and  Calmar. 

The  constitution  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  few  in 
Europe  which  has  steadily  preserved  some  portion  of 
the  representative  sysiem  which  had  been  formed  in 
remote  ages.  The  government  has  the  form  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  monarchy.  The  diet,  or  parliament,  is  an  antique 
and  cumbrous  species  of  legislative  body,  consisting 
of  four  orders  —  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers, 
and  the  peasants.  The  popular  portion  is  gradually 
increasing  in  strength.  The  Swedes  arc  Protestants, 
and  the  established  religious  creed  is  Lutheranism. 

The  manners  of  the  Swedes  are  simple,  and  travel¬ 
lers  generally  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  praise. 
They  are  hospitable  and  brave,  with  an  urbanity  which 
has  given  them  the  title  of  the  French  of  the  North. 
They  are  said,  however,  to  be  much  given  to  indul¬ 
gence  in  drink,  and  domestic  distillation  is  practised 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  chil¬ 
dren  left  to  attend  the  stills,  sucking  the  liquor  with 
straws,  and  thus  becoming  dead  drunk.  A  general 
laxity  of  morals  pervades  the  country. 

Sweden  is  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing.  Education  is  widely  diffused,  and  it  is  provided 
by  law  that  all  persons  of  both  sexes  shall  be  taught 
to  read  and  write.  There  are  two  universities  —  those 
of  Upsal  and  Lund.  The  study  of  polite  literature 
is  much  encouraged. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Scandinavian  liter¬ 
ature  in  our  sketch  of  Iceland.  Among  its  relics,  the 
descent  of  Odin,  and  Harold  the  valiant,  are  familiar 
to  the  reader.  The  Swedish  popular  poetry  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  Denmark ;  the  Swedes  are  great  sing¬ 
ers,  and  are  as  much  attached  to  their  native  songs,  as 
arc  the  Scotch  to  theirs.  In  science,  Sweden  boasts 
the  names  of  Linnaeus,  and  Swedenborg.  The  poetry 
of  Tenger  and  the  novels  of  Miss  Bremer  have  recently 
excited  an  interest  throughout  Christendom.  Tag- 
lioni  and  Jenny  Lind  —  the  most  famous  danseuse, 
and  the  sweetest  singer  of  modern  times  —  are  both 
natives  of  Sweden. 

Kings  of  Sweden. 

Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

1001.  Olaus. 

1019.  Amund  I. 

1035.  Edmund. 

1010.  Hacquin. 

1061.  Slurkill. 

1075.  Ingo. 

1110  Ingo  II. 

1129.  Ragwald. 

1140.  Sucrchcr  II. 

1160.  Eric  the  Holy. 

1161.  Charles  VII. 

1168.  Canute. 

1192.  Swexchcr  HI. 

1210.  Eric  XI. 

1220.  John. 

1250.  Waldemar  I. 

1276.  Magnus  II. 

1281.  Birger. 

1326.  Magnus  HL 

1363.  Albert. 


Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

1397.  Union  of  Calmar. 

•  • 

1523.  Gustavus  Vasa. 

1560.  Eric  XVI. 

1568.  John  H. 

1599.  Charles  IX. 

1611.  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
1632.  Christina. 

1654.  Charles  X. 

1660.  Charles  XI. 

1697.  Charles  XII. 

1718.  Ulrica  Leonora. 

1720.  Frederic  I. 

1751.  Adolphus  Frederic. 
1771.  Gustavus  III. 

1792.  Gustavus  Adolphus  II. 
1809.  Charles  XIH. 

1819.  Charles  John. 

1844.  Oscar  Frederic . 
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CHAPTER  CCCCI.XIII  . 

A.  D.  940  to  1814. 

Description  of  Norway  —  Harold  Harfager — 
Ola f  Trygvason —  The  Sea-Kings —  Union 
with  Sweden  —  Present  State  of  Norway. 


Bergen. 


Norway  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe, 
i  It  is  hounded  north  by  the  Frozen  Sea,  east  by  Sweden 
and  Russia,  south  by  Sweden  and  the  Strait  of  the 
Cattegat,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  lias  a  population  of  one  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  climate,  soil,  and  general 
appearance,  it  is  similar  to  Sweden,  except  that  the  cold 
in  the  northern  parts  is  greater.  Some  distance  olF  the 
coast,  in  the  North  Sea,  is  the  whirlpool,  known  as  the 
Maelstrom.  In  summer  it  is  not  dangerous,  but  is 
very  much  su  in  winter,  especially  when  the  north¬ 
west  wind  restrains  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  At  such 
times,  the  whirlpool  rages  violently,  so  as  to  be  heard 
several  miles,  and  often  engulfs  vessels,  and  even 
whales,  which  venture  to  approach  it. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Norway  appear  to  have 
been  a  Scandivanian  tribe,  who  lived  altogether  by 
fishing  and  the  chase.  They  seem  to  have  lmd,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  a  rude  sort  of  representative  government, 
while  they  obeyed  chiefs  or  kings,  who  were  at  once 
judges  and  high  priests,  hut  whose  power  was  limited 
,  by  national  assemblies,  which  were  composed  wholly 
I  of  freemen.  Hardly  any  thing,  however,  is  known  of 
the  Norwegians  before  the  tenth  century,  at  which 
period  the  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
sovereignties,  which  acknowledged  a  kind  of  suprem¬ 
acy  in  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Harold  Harfager ,  the  first  of  the  great  Sea-kings 
i  of  the  north,  formed  for  himself  an  independent  prin¬ 
cipality  in  the  country,  about  the  year  910,  and,  by 
j  u  series  of  formidable  expeditions  obtuined  a  wide 
|  distinction  among  the  chieftains  of  the  middle  ages. 
Having  united  the  several  territories  of  Norway  under 
his  sway,  he  invaded  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  Hebrides,  with  success,  and  established  his 
•  lominion  there.  For  many  centuries,  his  succes- 
•*>rx.  the  Norwegian  and  Dunish  sovereigns,  held  full 
■  lossissiou  of  these  islands.  They  also  gave  a  king 
•  i  England,  und  formed  a  permanent  establishment  in 


Normandy.  Olaf  Trygvason ,  who  reigned  in  Nor¬ 
way  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
obtained  great  fame  by  his  bold  adventures  on  sea  and 
land.  The  Runic  paganism  had  prevailed  in  all  the 
Scandivanian  countries,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his¬ 
tory.  Olaf  attempted,  by  violent  and  sanguinary 
measures,  to  introduce  Christianity  in  its  place,  in 
which  he  was  partly  successful.  Olaf  II.,  who 
reigned  from  1014  to  1030,  surpassed  his  predecessot 
in  tyranny  und  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  clergy. 
He  was  canonized  by  the  Romish  church,  and  is  known 
at  the  present  day  as  Saint  Olaf.  Temples  were 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Constantinople,  and  his  tomb 
was  visited  by  pilgrit.  ,  not  only  from  Norway,  but 
from  all  the  rest  of  E  >pe. 

In  the  eleventh  cent  y,the  defeat  of  the  Norwegian 
king  Haco,  in  Scotian  '  and  the  conquest  of  Norway 
by  Canute  of  Englan  put  an  end  to  the  maritime 
dominion  of  the  Sea-k...gs;  and  the  Scandinavian  na¬ 
tions,  notwithstanding  their  immense  supply  of  naval 
stores,  have  never  since  attained  to  more  than  a  sec 
ondary  rank  umong  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 
Norway  again  became  independent  in  1034,  and  the 
Norwegian  kings  are  said  to  have  governed  Denmark 
for  a  time. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
were  united  into  one  monarchy,  as  already  stated 
When  Sweden  revolted  against  Christian  II.,  and 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  Norway  remained 
in  connection  w  ith  Denmark.  This  continued  till  181  4 
when  Norway  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  by  the  dictation  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
The  Norwegians  complained,  not  without  reason 
against  the  compulsory  transfer  of  their  allegiance 
Yet  the  change  was  in  some  essential  points  bene- 
ficial.  Denmark  had  deprived  them  of  their  free 
constitution,  which  they  now  regained  ;  and  the  gcnenl 
administration  of  the  government  by  the  Danish  kings 
had  been  such  as  to  depress  Norway,  with  a  view'  of 
concentrating  the  wealth  and  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  at  Copenhagen. 


Nnrwrfian  Soldlrr*  on  Skttra. 


In  their  wars  with  Sweden,  the  Norwegians  formeo 
a  military  corps,  which  was  provided  with  skates  or 
snowshoes,  nnd  armed  with  rifle  and  sword.  It  was 
impossible  to  attack  them  with  any  success,  while  their 
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efficacy  in  harassing  and  annoying  the  enemy  was 
really  extraordinary.  Cannon  shot  could  produce  but 
little  effect  upon  them,  dispersed  ns  they  were  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  each 
other.  No  army  can  protect  itself  against  an  enemy 
which  has  no  need  of  path  or  road,  and  traverses  with 
equal  facility  marshes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

A  highly  republican  spirit  prevails  in  Norway,  and  the 
ancient  influence  of  the  nobility  is  nearly  annihilated. 
This  country  has  its  own  storthing ,  or  legislative  assem- 
oly,  which  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  restored  by 
Bernadette.  It  possesses  much  higher  privileges  than 
the  Swedish  diet.  It  assembles  more  frequently,  and  at 
its  own  fixed  times,  without  any  control  from  the  king. 
It  allows  him  only  a  suspensive  veto,  and  can  compel 
him  to  accept  any  law  which  has  been  voted  three 
tunes  by  the  storthing.  These  rights,  having  been 
once  granted  by  Bernadotte,  were  found  to  press 
very  hard  against  his  prerogative,  and  he  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  abridge  them. 

Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  stands  on  a 
capacious  and  beautiful  bay,  affording  a  most  enchant¬ 
ing  prospect.  This  city  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the 
kingdom  which  is  not  built  of  wood  ;  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  ttvo  centuries,  it  has  suffered  but  little  injury 
from  fire,  while  great  numbers  of  other  towns  have 
been  reduced  to  ashes.  The  buildings  are  mostly  of 


stone,  and  of  regular  structure.  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  chiefly  in  timber  and  boards,  of  which  Chris¬ 
tiania  is  a  great  mart.  It  has  considerable  wealth,  and 
a  university.  Population,  twenty  thousand.  Bergen 
and  Drontheim  are  considerable  seaports. 

1  he  manners  of  the  Norwegians  do  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  those  of  the  Swedes.  Their  towns  are  not 
compactly  built,  but  arc  composed  of  houses  scattered 
widely  apart,  and  extending  over  a  space  of  several 
leagues.  The  people  ure  industrious  and  frugal,  and 
generally  possess  a  competence  of  wealth  :  extreme 
poverty  is  unknown.  The  clergy  are  well  educated, 
and  active  in  promoting  education  among  the  people. 
The  Danish  language  is  generally  spoken,  though  the 
Norwegians  have  their  own  dialect. 


Date  of 
A.  D. 
1000. 
1011. 
1032, 
1036, 
1047. 
1066, 
1070. 
1087. 
1087. 
1103. 
1162, 


Kings  of  Norway. 

Accession.  Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

1207.  Ilaco  II. 

1263.  Magnus  IV. 
1280.  Eric  II. 

1299.  Ilaco  III. 

1316.  Magnus  V. 

1326.  Ilaco  III. 

1328.  Magnus  VI. 
1358.  Ilaco  IV. 

1375.  OlausIV. 

1397.  Union  of  Calmar 


Swcyn. 

Olaus  I. 

Swcno. 

Magnus  Oleron, 
Harold  Ilaardradc. 
Olaus  II. 

Magnus  I. 

Ilaco  I. 

Magnus  II. 

Sigurd. 

Magnus  III. 


Iiijilitnit. 


Scene  in  Lnplnnd. 

CHAPTER  CCCCLXIV. 

A.  D.  1100  to  1840. 

Description  of  Lnpland —  Origin  of  the  Lapps 
—  '1'heir  Mythology — Conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  —  Superstitions  —  Manners,  Cus¬ 
toms ,  4*c. ,  of  the  Laplanders. 

Lxpland  is  the  most  northerly  country  of  Europe. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  east 
by  the  White  Sea,  and  in  nil  other  parts  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  Its  limits  are  not  very  pre¬ 
cisely  ascertained,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  compris¬ 
ing  three  divisions  —  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian 
Lapland.  Russian  Lapland  consists  of  all  that  part 
1  of  the  country  situated  east  of  the  River  Tornea. 

'  Swedish  Luplund  is  the  largest  and  most  southerly 


Scene  in  Lnplnnd. 

portion,  and  lies  in  the  interior,  west  of  the  Tornea. 
Norwegian  Lapland  is  the  smallest  division,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  northern 
and  western  coast.  All  this  country  is  exposed  to  the 
intense  coldness  of  a  polar  climate.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  southern  part 
abounds  with  pine  forests,  but  toward  the  north  the  . 
trees  disappear,  and  the  country  presents  only  the 
dreary  spectacle  of  a  heap  of  barren  rocks,  with  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  scanty  vegetation  of  birchen  or 
willow  shrubs,  and  reindeer  moss.  As  the  greater 
part  of  Lapland  lies  within  the  polar  circle,  the  sum¬ 
mer  may  be  regarded  as  one  long  day,  and  the  winter 
as  one  long  and  dreary  night. 

The  natives  of  Lapland  are  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
origin  as  a  people  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  which 
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they  now  occupy.  Their  parentage  has  been  derived 
by  some  authors  from  the  Scythians,  and  by  others 
from  the  Hebrews;  but  tbe  prevalent  opinion  is,  that 
their  immediate  ancestors  were  the  ancient  Finns.  The 
Finni ,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  by  Tacitus 
and  Ptolemy,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  mountain 
Laplanders  of  the  present  day.  They  are  supposed  to 
nave  been  the  people  designated  by  Herodotus  under 
tbe  names  of  Cynocephali ,  Troglodytes,  and  Pygmies. 
They  disclaim  the  appellation  of  Laplanders,  or  Lapps, 
which  is  understood  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  by  the  Swedes,  when  they  first 
subjugated  the  country.  Etymologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  import  and  derivation  of  the  word. 
It  is  deduced  by  some  from  the  Latin  lippus,  “  blear- 
eyed,”  the  natives  being  half  blinded  by  the  smoke  of 
their  wigwams.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Swedish 
word  lappa,  “  a  patch,”  in  reference  to  the  ragged 
garments  of  the  Laplanders ;  and  others  refer  it  to 
the  Finnish  lappi,  “  exiles,  or  runaways,”  supposing 
them  to  have  migrated  or  run  away  from  Finland. 

Some  learned  ethnologists  have  concluded  that  the 
Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  Esquimaux,  and  Greenland¬ 
ers,  who  are  all  found  in  the  same  northern  latitudes, 
must  have  been  originally  the  same  people.  They 
suppose  the  Laplanders  to  have  descended  from  the 
White  Sea  toward  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  the 
Finns,  on  the  other  hand,  ascended  from  Esthonia, 
through  Finland.  In  the  north  of  Norway,  the  Lap¬ 
landers  are  called  Finns,  and  tbe  Finns  who  have 
penetruted  into  that  country  are  called  Quans.  The 
Lapland  language  is  represented  os  having  a  consider¬ 
able  analogy  to  that  of  the  Finns;  and  as  distinguished 
by  certain  peculiarities  resembling  the  idiom  of  the 
Hebrow.  It  possesses  an  elegant  brevity,  expressing 
by  one  word  what,  in  most  languages,  would  require 
several. 

Lapland  has  little  of  what  can  be  called  history ; 
and  that  which  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  does  not 
extend  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  When  they  first 
attract  our  notice  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  appear 
as  an  independent  people.  Shortly  after  this  time, 
their  country  was  visited  and  explored  bv  various 
roaming  tribes  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  who  emi¬ 
grated  northerly  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  to  which 
quarter  they  were  attracted  by  the  cod  fishery  of  the 
Lofoden  Islands.  Settlements  of  the  emigrants  were 
formed  here,  and  an  intercourse  was  opened  between 
the  Scandinavians  and  tbe  Laplanders.  The  latter 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete 
barbarism ;  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture,  which 
was  introduced  among  them  by  their  new  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  Scandinavians  soon  acquired  that  influence 
over  the  Laplanders  which  civilization  exercises  over 
barbarism;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find 
Lapland  regarded  ns  subject  to  the  kings  of  Norway. 
Little  actual  sovereignty  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  exercised  over  this  country  at  first ;  and  the 
Swedes  and  Russians  followed  the  example  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  by  establishing  settlements  within  its  limits. 

When  the  Swedes  had  obtained  some  degree  of 
authority  over  the  Inlanders,  they  attempted  to  con¬ 
vert  them  to  Christianity.  The  natives,  however, 
adhered  to  their  ancient  paganism  with  obstinate  per¬ 
tinacity.  They  worshipped  a  great  number  of  deities, 
the  chief  of  which  was  nnmed  Radien  Atzhie ,  who, 
with  his  only  son,  was  regarded  as  the  creator  and 
governor  of  the  world.  Other  deities  were  Rciwr,  the 


sun  ;  Maderatja ,  the  god  of  the  air  ;  Horagalles,  the 
god  of  thunder ;  Saiwo  and  Omak,  the  gods  of  the 
mountains ;  Saiwo  Guella,  the  conductor  of  souls  to 
the  shades  below  ;  Jaime  Akko,  or  death  ;  Rota ,  tbe 
sovereign  of  the  infernal  regions,  die.  The  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  were  a  part  of  the  Lapland  religion  ;  so 
that  the  faith  of  these  uncouth  and  unlettered  savages 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  elegant  mythology 
of  the  Greeks. 

Tbe  conversion  of  the  Laplanders  to  Christianity 
cannot  be  dated  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  their  religion  is  still  so  very 
imperfect  as  to  consist  in  little  more  than  receiving  bap¬ 
tism,  bearing  Christian  names,  and  giving  a  reluctant 
attendance  upon  a  few  of  the  festivals  of  the  church. 
They  retain  much  of  their  old  superstition,  even  in  the 
Christian  rites  which  they  have  adopted.  They  regard 
the  sacrament  as  a  powerful  charm  to  preserve  them 
from  evil  spirits.  Their  belief  in  magic  and  incanta¬ 
tion  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  they  practise  a  species 
of  necromancy  by  the  use  of  the  Runic  drum.  This 
is  a  wooden  instrument  hung  round  with  brass  rings, 
so  near  each  other  as  to  rattle  together  upon  tbe 
slightest  touch.  The  skin,  or  parchment,-  stretched 
over  the  drum,  is  covered  with  painted  characters  rep¬ 
resenting  the  different  deities  and  other  mystical  figures. 
These  drums  are  esteemed  according  to  their  antiquity, 
and  are  preserved  with  great  care  and  secrecy.  In  any 
affair  of  importance  they  are  consulted  in  the  following 
manner.  A  ring  is  placed  upon  the  drum-head,  which 
is  struck  with  a  small  hammer  of  deer’s  horn,  so  as 
to  drive  the  ring  from  side  to  side  over  the  painted 
surface;  and  according  to  the  course  which  it  takes,  or 
the  figures  which  it  touches,  the  omen  is  interpreted 
as  good  or  bad.  Private  families  have  their  own 
drum  for  ordinary  cases ;  but  in  the  matters  of  public 
import,  as  an  epidemic  sickness  among  the  people,  or 
their  cattle,  the  Noiaads,  or  privileged  soothsayers, 
who  are  regularly  trained  to  the  art,  hold  a  public  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  oracles.  During  the  ceremony,  the 
operator  makes  a  number  of  frightful  grimaces,  and 
takes  an  unusual  quantity  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  which 
put  him  into  a  deep  sleep.  On  awakening,  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  been  conveyed  to  one  of  the  holy  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  deities,  whose 
revelations  he  then  makes  public. 

Among  so  rude  a  people  ns  the  Laplanders,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  thing  like  regular  government.  In 
general,  they  acknowledge  the  king  of  Sweden  ns 
their  sovereign,  and  conform  to  such  legal  regulations 
as  the  Swedish  authorities  have  established  in  theii 
country.  A  small  number  are  also  tributary  to  Russia. 
They  nre  not  a  numerous  people,  and  are  cstimntrd 
not  to  exceed  sixty  thousand  souls.  Of  this  number, 
a  considerable  part  nre  a  mixed  population,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Finnish  colonists  introduced  by  the 
Swedes.  The  pure  Laplanders  have  a  swarthy  com¬ 
plexion,  black,  short  hair,  a  wide  mouth,  hollow  cheeks, 
nnd  a  pointed  chin.  Their  eyes  are  weak  and  watery, 
in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  their  smoky  habitn* 
tions,  or  the  glaring  snows  of  winter,  which  often  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  the  natives  of  sight  for  several 
days  after  their  return  from  a  hunting  expedition 
They  possess  great  strength  of  body,  and  are  capable 
of  sustaining  enormous  fatigue.  They  are  not  less 
remarkable  for  swiftness  of  foot  and  agility,  nnd  nre 
inured  from  infancy  to  every  kind  of  activity  nnd 
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exertion.  Their  stature  is  rather  diminutive,  but  their 
slouching  gait  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
shorter  than  they  really  are.  Their  dark  complexion 
may  be  owing  mainly  to  the  smoke  of  their  huts ;  for 
Linnaeus, -who  visited  their  country,  states  that  their 
skin  in  other  parts  is  as  white  and  delicate  as  that  of 
any  lady  whatever. 

The  mountain  Laplanders  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
but  live  in  tents,  which  they  move  from  place  to  place 
/n  quest  of  food  for  their  reindeer.  The  huts  of  the 
maritime  Laplanders  are  built  of  sods  and  roofed  with 
birch  bark.  The  floors  are  strewed  with  branches  of 
trees,  and  on  these  are  spread  deer-skins,  on  which  the 
family  sit  or  lie  down,  as  no  part  of  the  hut  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  admit  of  standing  upright.  The  fire  is 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  hut  or  tent,  and  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  these  dwellings  are  constantly  filled  with  smoke, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  best  defence  against  the 
gnats  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter. 

The  Laplanders  dress  in  coarse  woollen  cloth  and 
skins.  Their  diet  consists  almost  wholly  of  animal 
food.  Those  who  inhabit  the  coast  live  principally  on 
fish  ;  the  mountaineers  subsist  chiefly  on  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  the  reindeer.  These  animals  are  the  most  val¬ 
uable  part  of  a  Laplander’s  possessions,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  his  care.  They  feed  on  grass  during  the 
summer,  and  in  winter  upon  the  reindeer  moss,  which 
grows  every  where  in  Lapland,  and  which  the  animal 


knows  how  to  reach  by  scraping  away  the  snow.  Of 
these  useful  creatures  a  wealthy  Laplander  often  pos¬ 
sesses  a  thousand  or  more.  They  are  not  only  valu¬ 
able  for  their  milk,  and  flesh,  and  hides,  but  they  are 
trained  to  draw  sledges  upon  the  snow.  These  are 
made  of  birch  wood,  and  shaped  like  a  boat :  the  rein¬ 
deer  will  travel  with  them  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  Laplanders  is 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  use  firearms,  and  are  good 
marksmen.  Though  their  life  is  full  of  toil,  and  ap¬ 
parently  of  suffering,  their  attachment  to  their  native 
country  is  remarkably  strong.  They  are  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  but  are  free  from  most  of  the  vices  of 
civilized  nations.  They  are  entire  strangers  to  theft, 
and  generally  sleep  in  the  summer  with  open  doors, 
in  perfect  security.  Beggars  are  unknown  among 
them,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  receive  the  most  atten¬ 
tive  care.  During  the  winter,  the  Laplanders  carry  on 
some  traffic  with  the  Swedes,  bartering  skins,  furs, 
dried  fish,  and  venison,  for  woollen  cloth,  metals, 
tobacco,  brandy,  meal,  and  salt.  There  are  no  cities 
in  Lapland,  and  only  a  few  spots  permanently  inhab¬ 
ited.  The  traveller  Acerbi,  who  visited  this  country 
in  the  last  century,  found  the  seat  of  government  at 
Kautokeino,  a  place  containing  only  four  families  and 
a  priest.  Hammerfest  is  a  more  modern  settlement 
but  it  is  still  small. 
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The  greater  part  of  Finland  was  formerly  attached 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden ;  but  the  whole  now  forms 
a  par*  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  bounded  north  by 


Swedish  Lapland,  east  by  the  Russian  territory,  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Both¬ 
nia.  Connected  with  this  region  are  the  Aland  oi 
Oeland  Islands,  about  eighty  in  number,  and  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  present 
name  of  Finland  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Swedes  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  call  their  country  Snomenma,  or 
the  region  of  lakes  and  swamps.  The  whole  eastern 
and  central  part  of  the  territory  is,  in  fact,  intersected 
with  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshy  tracts,  among  which 
are  sandy  fiats,  overgrown  with  moss,  and  studded 
with  low  hills.  The  northern  and  western  parts  are 
mountainous.  In  the  south  are  extensive  forests,  chiefly 
of  fir  and  pine.  The  lakes  and  marshy  districts  covei 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
but  the  climate  is  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  salubrious. 
Fogs  are  very  common.  In  all  parts,  the  winters  are 
severe. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Finns  in  history  is  made 
by  Tacitus,  who  ranks  them  among  the  Germans. 
Ptolemy  also  alludes  to  them,  but  in  as  indistinct  a 
manner  as  Tacitus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Asiatic  origin  ;  their  dominions  once  extended  from 
the  sources  of  the  Obi,  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  north¬ 
east  parts  of  Prussia.  The  period  of  their  migration 
westward  is  unknown.  Tacitus  describes  them  as  a 
savage  race,  without  powerful  weapons,  horses,  or  the 
use  of  iron.  Their  principal  occupation  was  hunting, 
and  their  arrows  were  pointed  with  bone.  Most  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  their  original  abode  was  among 
the  Ural  Mountains,  from  whence  they  spread  chiefly 
westward.  They  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same  race 
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I  with  the  tribes  which  founded  the  kingdom  of  the 
i  Magyars  in  Hungary.  They  first  appear,  indistinctly, 
in  history,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Finland,  as  a  wander¬ 
ing  horde.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  warlike 
i  disposition,  as  they  were  easily  reduced  to  subjection  by 
I  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  in  succession. 

The  Norwegians  began  by  the  conquest  of  Finmark, 
i  from  whence  they  made  inroads,  at  various  times,  into 
the  territory  of  the  Permians,  a  tribe  of  Finns  who 
inhabited  the  country  near  the  White  Sea.  These 
invasions  were  ultimately  arrested  by  the  princes  of 
Novgorod,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Perraia. 
The  Mongol  Tartars  also  checked  the  invasion  of  the 
Norwegians.  The  Russians  next  overran  the  Finnish 
territories ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Stephen, 
one  of  their  bishops,  having  planted  the  cross  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  overthrew  the  worship  of 
the  great  Finnish  deity,  Yomala.  The  Swedes  next 
invaded  the  country ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Eric  the  Pious,  king  of  Sweden,  con¬ 
verted  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Finland  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  A.  D.  1156. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country,  there  is 
little  to  say.  Sweden,  by  two  treaties,  in  1721  and 
1741,  ceded  a  part  of  her  Finnish  territory  to  Russia. 
The  latter  power,  however,  coveted  the  whole  ;  and 
Finland,  after  having  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody 
battles  between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  armies,  was 
completely  overrun  by  the  latter  in  1808,  and  soon 
after  abandoned  by  treaty  to  the  czar.  The  country 
was  lost  by  the  incapacity  and  folly  of  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  who  left  its  brave  defenders  to  sink  under  an  over¬ 
whelming  force,  while  he  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
conquer  Norway,  and  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  about  three  millions. 
Abo,  the  largest  town,  is  situated  on  the  River  Aurajaki, 
and  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains.  The  buildings 
are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  the  chief  trade  of  the  place 
is  in  timber  and  provisions.  It  has  manufactures  of 
tobacco  and  sailcloth.  It  had  once  a  university,  founded 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  but  in  1827,  a  fire  destroyed 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  buildings  at  Abo,  with  all 
those  belonging  to  the  university,  including  its  library 
and  scientific  collections.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  the  institution  was  removed  to  Helsingfort, 
another  commercial  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  which 
now  ranks  as  the  capital.  The  population  of  Abo  is 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty.  Finland  has 
the  rank  of  a  grand  duchy  of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  modern  Finlanders  are  a  people  of  grave 
manners,  but  courageous  and  persevering.  They  can 
endure  the  severest  privations,  though  their  perseverance 
is  sometimes  little  better  than  obstinacy.  Their  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  national  name,  customs,  and  language, 
rendered  them  incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings 
of  civilization,  which  the  Swedes  were  anxious  to 
diffuse  among  them.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the 
Russian  government  is  compelled  to  yield  something 
to  the  national  spirit  of  the  Finlanders.  Russia  and 
the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  are  declared  to  be  two 
distinct  but  inseparable  states ;  a  most  contradictory 
description,  but  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
Finnish  subjects  of  Russia  quiet,  by  flattering  their 
love  for  the  mere  name  of  independence. 

The  genuine  Finns  are  short  in  stature,  with  flat 
faces,  dark  gray  eyes,  thick  beard,  tawny  hair,  and  a 
sallow  complexion.  Those  who  inhabit  the  southern 
■uid  western  districts  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 


in  their  manners  from  the  Swedes,  though  they  retain 
the  national  features.  In  Russian  Finland,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  have  a  slowness  of  motion,  a  depression  of  spirit, 
and  a  simplicity  and  almost  stupidity  of  look,  which  j 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  lively  aspect,  alert 
movements,  and  cheerful  humor  of  the  Russians ; 
but  these  circumstances  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  their 
condition  as  a  conquered  people.  More  hardy  than 
the  Russians,  they  are  not  so  warmly  clothed,  and 
seldom  wear  the  sheepskin.  Their  dress  is  a  coat  of 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  made  with  little  regard  to  shape, 
and  tied  round  the  body  with  a  band  ;  a  pair  of  coarse 
linen  trousers,  straw  shoes,  and  bits  of  woollen  cloth 
or  ropes  of  straw’  wrapped  round  their  legs. 

There  is  some  mixture  of  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
races  in  Finland,  but  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
of  Finnish  extraction.  Serfage  does  not  exist  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  All  the  Fin¬ 
landers  are  free.  They  have  no  nobility ;  but  the 
peasant  gives  precedence  to  the  citizen  or  merchant, 
and  holds  every  officer  of  the  crow  n  in  high  respect 
The  greater  part  of  the  people  arc  addicted  to  agri 
cultural  pursuits.  They  also  carry  on  the  fisheries, 
manufacture  tar,  and  build  ships.  The  women  are 
thrifty,  much  devoted  to  their  domestic  duties,  und 
weave  coarse  linens  and  woollens  for  the  use  of  their 
families.  The  peasants  live  in  huts,  containing  a  single 
room,  like  the  American  log-cabins,  and  warmed  by  a 
large  stove,  the  smoke  of  w  hich  goes  out  cither  at  the 
windows  or  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  long 
nights  of  winter,  these  dwellings  are  illuminated  by  pine 
knots  instead  of  candles.  A  stranger  receives  much 
attention :  he  is  always  the  principal  person  in  n  com¬ 
pany,  and  much  pains  arc  taken  to  please  him.  Vapor 
baths  are  used  by  all  the  Finlanders  —  a  custom  very 
common  to  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  the  north.  These 
baths  are  heated  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  oi 
one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  and  the  vapor  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  red-hot  stones. 
When  the  bather  is  heated  to  an  intense  perspiration,  he 
runs  out  of  the  bath,  and  rolls  in  the  snow,  if  it  be  winter 
and  upon  the  grass,  if  in  summer.  This  practice, 
which  would  be  thought  fatal  by  any  other  people,  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Finlanders  as  a  means  of 
invigorating  and  refreshing  their  bodies. 

The  Finns  are  mostly  Christians.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  districts,  who  were  converted  by  the 
Russians,  profess  the  Greek  faith  ,  the  western  Finns 
are  Protestants.  There  arc  some  tribes  who  still  aa 
here  to  paganism.  Almost  every  Finlander  is  a  poet 
or  a  musician.  A  hut  surrounded  by  forests  and 
marshes,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  often  the 
residence  of  a  bard,  whose  rustic  and  simple  songs 
enliven  all  the  villagers.  Their  poetry  is  of  a  strongly 
national  and  original  cast,  and  is  sung  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  Finnish  lyre.  There  is  scarcely  any 
event,  public  or  private,  which  does  not  find  a  poet  to 
celebrate  it.  The  manner  in  w  hich  verses  are  recited 
in  public  is  derived  from  ancient  practice.  Two  poets 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  circle,  and  repeat  lines  alter¬ 
nately,  every  second  line  beginning  with  the  last  word 
of  the  preceding.  Written  literature  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  Finland.  There  are  schools  in  many  of  the 
towns,  but  public  instruction  is  not  widely  extended 
Not  one  individual  in  a  hundred  can  read.  The  cile- 
brated  Frederika  Bremer,  though  her  name  is  associated 
with  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  her  residence  there, 
was  a  native  of  Finland. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXVI. 

A.  D.  862  to  1604. 

Geographical  Description  of  Russia  —  Early 
Annals. 

The  Russian  empire  comprises  almost  the  entire 
northern  part  of  the  eastern  continent,  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  Pacific,  and  embraces  a  territory  spanning 
one  half  the  globe,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  of  longitude.  Of  that  portion  which  lies  in 
Asia  —  the  Caucasian  Countries  mid  Siberia  —  we  have 
given  an  account.  We  shall  now  present  a  view  of 
that  part  of  the  empire  which  is  in  Europe,  and  which, 
though  less  extensive  than  the  Asiatic  portion,  is  far 
the  most  populous  and  important  in  a  political  and 
historical  point  of  view. 

This  portion  of  the  empire  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  Asiatic  Russia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Uralian  Mountains  and  the  River  Ural; 
south  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Caucasian  Mountains, 
dividing  it  from  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Danube,  which  separates  it  from  Turkey  ;  and  west  by 
Moldavia,  from  which  the  Pruth  divides  it,  Austria, 
Prussia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the 
Swedish  territory,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated 
by  the  Tornea.  It  e- a  .ds  from  north  latitude  40°  to 
70°,  and  from  east  ^ltude  18°  to  64°,  having  an  area 
of  more  than  -  _»  million  square  miles,  with  about 
fifty-five  milieus  of  inhabitants. 

The  Ural  Mountains  form  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  consist  of  a  chain  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Frozen  Ocean 
south  nearly  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Finnic  Moun¬ 
tains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Scandinavian  range, 
and  extend  some  distance  into  Russia  between  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Alaunian 
or  Waldaian  Hills  are  a  series  of  gentle  elevations 
south-east  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  the  south  are 


the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  which  are  branches  from 
the  Caucasian  chain,  in  the  south-east.  Poland  and  the 
Polish  provinces  are  traversed  by  some  spurs  of  the 
Carpathian  chain  of  no  great  elevation. 

Russia  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers, 
comprising  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  Ural  rises  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Uralian  Mountains,  separates 
Europe  from  Asia,  and  empties  its  waters,  after  a 
course  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  Volga,  the  largest  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the 
government  of  Tver,  and,  passing  in  an  easterly  and 
southerly  direction  by  Tver,  Iaroslav,  Kazan,  and 
Astracan,  it  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea  by  seventy 
mouths.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Oka  from  the 
west,  and  the  Kama,  a  full,  deep  stream,  from  the  east : 
its  current  is  gentle  and  smooth,  and  it  is  navigated  by 
more  than  five  thousand  boats,  while  its  valuable  stur¬ 
geon  fisheries  employ  even  a  greater  number  of  fishing 
craft.  The  length  of  its  course  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles.  The  Terek  and  Kama  are  consider¬ 
able  streams  rising  in  the  Caucasian  Mountains  and 
flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  Don  rises  in  the  government  of  Tula,  and 
receives  a  number  of  large  tributaries:  it  passes  by 
Azof,  into  the  sea  of  that  name,  after  a  course  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  Dnieper,  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  Europe,  and  a  fine  navigable 
stream,  rises  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and  has 
a  course  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  passing  by 
Smolensk,  Kiev,  below  which  the  navigation  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  falls,  Cherson,  and  Oczacow,  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Dniester,  rising  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
of  Galicia,  also  runs  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Vistula  passes  through  Poland  into  Prussia,  and 
the  Niemen  also  enters  the  Prussian  territory.  The 
Duna,  or  Southern  Dwina,  rising  near  the  sources  of 
the  Volga,  flows  north  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia.  The 
Neva,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ladoga,  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  volume  of  its  waters  than  the  length  of  its 
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course  :  it  is  a  broad,  full,  deep  river,  and  sometimes 
does  great  mischief  by  its  inundations.  The  Petchora, 
the  Dwina,  and  the  Onega  are  the  principal  streams, 
whose  waters  find  their  way  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  country  abounds  in  lakes.  Lake  Ladoga,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
long  by  seventy  broad,  and  it  receives  the  waters  of 
Lake  Onega,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by 
forty-five  broad,  of  Lake  Ilmen  from  the  south,  and 
of  a  scries  of  lakes  in  Finland. 

The  White  Sea  in  the  north,  communicating  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  a  long,  narrow  gulf,  frozen  over 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  navigable  only  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  October.  The  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  or  Riga,  arc  arms  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  Sea  of  Azof  is  a  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Nova  Zembla  consists  of  two  large  islands  in  the 
Arctic  Ocenn,  presenting  a  dreary  and  sterile  appear¬ 
ance,  and  covered  with  snow  and  ice  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  soil  produces  some  shrubs  and 
moss ;  the  islands  nre  uninhabited  by  man,  but  they 
abound  in  reindeer,  ermine,  white  bears,  seals,  and 
fish,  and  are  much  resorted  to  by  fishermen  and  hunt¬ 
ers.  To  the  north-west  is  the  rocky  and  mountainous 
group  of  Spitzbergen,  where  an  almost  perpetual 
winter  reigns.  The  white  bear,  whales,  seals,  &c., 
abound  here.  A  company  of  Archangel  merchants 
have  attempted  to  establish  a  fishing  and  hunting  post 
here,  one  of  the  most  northerly  inhabited  spots  on  the 
globe.  In  the  Baltic,  the  Aland  and  (Esel  Isles  belong 
to  Russia. 

The  White  Sea  and  the  ocean  which  washes  the 
northern  coast  are  covered  with  ice  from  September 
to  June,  and  the  rivers  in  this  quarter  are  frozen  for  a 
still  longer  period.  In  the  morasses  and  lakes  the 
frost  seldom  disappears  at  all,  and  the  sun’s  heat  does 
not  penetrate  a  span  into  the  marshy  soil.  During  the 
brief  and  cheerless  summer,  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  fogs.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  temperature  is  milder; 
but  the  Neva  is  frozen  from  November  till  March.  In 


European  Russia  is  divided  into  six  geographical 
sections,  us  follows  :  Baltic  Provinces,  Great  Russia, 
Little  Russia,  South  Russia,  West  Russiu,  and  King¬ 
dom  of  Poland.  These  are  subdivided  os  follows  :  — 


THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 


Governments. 

1.  Petersburg,  divided  ) 

into  9  circles, . . . .  $ 

2.  Grand  duchy  of  1 

Finland,  divided  > 
into  8  provinces,  ) 

3.  Esthonia,  4  circles,  . . 

4.  Livonia,  5  circles . 

5.  Courland,  6  baili-  ) 

wicks, . 5 


Area  in 

Principal 

Popu- 

Sg.  Miles. 

Town. 

lotion. 

18,600.. 

..St.  Petersburg,  476,386 

134,000.. 

. .  Helsingfors,  . 

..  14,000 

7,224.. 

. .  Revel, . 

.  17,340.. 

••Riga. . 

10,000.. 

. .  Mitau, . 

GREAT  RUSSIA. 

6.  Moscow,  13  circles,  . .  11,800 - Moscow, . 348,662 

7.  Smolensk,  12  circles, . .  20,000 ....  Smolensk .  12,000 

8.  l’skow,  8  circles,  ... .  21.9G0. . . .  l’leskow .  12,000 

9.  Tver,  12  circles .  23,660 ....  Tver .  24,000 

10.  Novgorod,  10  circles,.  64,100. ...  Novgorod,  ....  10,000 

11.  Olonctz,  8  circles,  .. .  60,000 ....  Petrozavodsk,  .  4,000 

12.  Archangel,  7  circles, .  .320,000. ..  .Archangel, ... .  17,000 

13.  Wologda,  10 circles, ..161, 000.... Wologda, .  14,000 

14.  Iaroslav,  lOcircles,..  17,000. ..  .Iaroslav, .  28,000 

13.  Costroma,  10  circles, . .  30,000 ....  Costroma,  ....  10,000 
16.  Vladimir,  13  circles,..  17, 600...  .Vladimir .  7,400 

18.  Tambow,  12  circles,  ..  24,200. ..  .Tambow .  20,000 

19.  Riasnn,  12  circles .  16,000. ... Riftsan, .  9,000 

20.  Tula,  12  circles .  11, 200.... Tula,  .  61,231 

21.  Kaluga,  11  circles,. .. .  10, 660.... Kaluga, .  32,346 

22.  Orel,  12  circles, .  17, 830.... Orel .  40,000 

23.  Kursk,  13  circles, ....  16,680 ...  .Kursk, .  26,000 

24.  Woroncsch,  12  circles,  29,400....\Voronesch,  ..  43,800 


LITTLE  RUSSIA 

28.  Kicw,  12  circles, .  16,800.... 

26.  Czemigow,  or  Tscher-  >  on 

nigow,  12  circles,..  )  ’ 

27.  Poltava,  12  circles, . . .  22,300 . . . . 

28.  Slobodsk  Ukraine,  12  )  29  000 __ 

circles, . 5 


Kiew, . 

Czcrnigow,  or  ) 
Tschemigow,  J 
Poltava, . 

Charkow . 


44,633 

10,000 

10,000 

18,000 


the  south,  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  vegetation  is 
flourishing. 

Russia  forms  a  vast  plain,  stretching  from  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  central  part 
of  the  country  has  an  elevation  of  less  than  twelve 
hundred  feet,  and  subsides  gradually  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  country  about  the  Caspian  Sea  is  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  richest  districts  are  in  the  south,  upon  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper;  but  there  is  much  fertile  land  upon 
the  Volga.  Between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  between  the  Volga  and  Uralian  Mountains, 
there  are  extensive  steppes  or  dry  plains,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  furnish  pasturage  for  the  large  herds  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  Tartars.  In  Poland,  the  soil  is  generally  thin 
and  sandy,  and  there  are  many  marshy  tracts.  In 
the  north,  there  are  barren  steppes  and  morasses.  Fin¬ 
land  has  much  productive  land. 

Gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  and  iron  arc  found 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  principally  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  Salt  is  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  an 
immense  number  of  salt  lakes. 

The  system  of  canalization,  favored  by  numerous 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  by  the  seas  which 
border  Russia  on  three  sides,  has  been  carried  to  a 
great  extent.  Railroads  nre  also  in  progress  on  a 
large  scale.  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  the  capital. 


SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

29.  Ekatarinoslaf,  8  cir-  )  ...  fi  .  •  ^  r  a  „„„ 

c1m  ’  >  25,000 ....  Ekatarinoslaf,  8,000 

30.  Chcrson, .  23,300. ... Cherson, .  14,000 

31.  Taurida,  6  circles 

with  the  country  of 
the  Tschernomorsk 
Cossacks, . 

32.  Don  Cossacks .  63,660..  |  St£r”krscher'  |  16,000 

33.  Bessarabia, .  16,800 ....  Kischencff, . . .  42,636 


WEST  RUSSIA. 

34.  Wilna,  11  circles,  ....  21,400. ...  Wilna, .  68,000 

36.  Grodno,  8  circles .  11,000. ...  Grodno, .  10,600 

36.  Witepsk,  12  circles,. . .  16,800 .... Witepsk, .  16,600 

37.  Mohilcw,  12  circles,  ..  19,300 - Mohilcw .  21,000 

38.  Minsk,  10  circles .  37, 000.... Minsk .  20,000 

39.  Volhvnia,  2  circles, .. .  28,30''. ... Schitomir,  ...  8,600 

40.  Podolia,  12  circles,  .. .  14,5*.  .  Katninioc, . . . .  16,000 

41.  Provinces  of  Bialystok,  3,400..  'ialystok,  . . . .  6,000 


KINGDOM  OF  POLANi. 

42.  Cracow,  4  circles,  ....  4,800. .. .Kiclcc, .  6,000 

43.  Sandomir,  4  circles,  . .  5,600....Sandomir .  3,000 

44.  Kalisch,  6  circles .  6,640. ...  Kalisch, .  16,000 

46.  Lublin,  4  circles, .  6,660 ....  Lublin, .  12,000 

46.  Plock,  6  circles, .  6,600 ....  Plock .  8,000 


47.  Masovia,  7  circles .  7,360....  Warsaw, . 136, 10C 

48.  Podlochia,  6  circles,  . .  7,250....Siedlcc .  4.42C 

49.  Augustowo,  6  circles,.  7,820..  ..Augusto wo,  ..  3,30C 

Previous  to  the  ninth  century  A.  D.,  the  European 
territory  of  Russia  was  known  only  as  a  vast  plain, 


>  22,500 ... .  S  ympheropol,  5, 800 
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occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  similar  to  those  which 
Siili  traverse  the  vast  steppes  of  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  1  lie  earliest  history  of  these  tribes,  as 
far  as  it  is  now  traceable,  is  given  in  our  account  of 
Tartarv. 

1  he  restless  Northmen  navigated  the  gulfs  which 
pierce  far  into  these  plains;  and  a  Norman  pirate  chief, 
Ruric,  cruising  with  his  Varangians,  in  about  the 
year  H62,  sailed  through  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and, 
proceeding  onward  by  lakes  and  rivers,  discovered 
the  native  city  of  Novgorod  —  a  collection  of  wooden 
huts,  occupied  by  barbarian  traders,  who  bartered  vari¬ 
ous  commodities  for  furs  brought  from  the  north. 
Having  made  himself  master  of  this  town,  Ruric 
established  himself  here  with  his  Norman  followers, 
and  took  the  title  of  Grand  Duke.  Other  bands  of  his 
countrymen  soon  joined  him,  and  finding  himself 
possessor  of  a  large  territory,  he  divided  it  among  his 
soldiers.  lie  thus  founded  a  state,  which  he  named 
Riissia  ,*  and  gave  it  Scandinavian  laws.  Another 
chief,  one  of  his  followers,  at  this  time  took  possession 
of  Kiev,  or  Kiew,  whose  people  traded  with  Constanti¬ 
nople.  I  his  capital  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  Ilvpcrborei,  so  renowned  in  classic 
lore  for  the  virtues  of  the  golden  age.  To  this  luxu¬ 
rious  place  Igor ,  son  of  Ruric,  removed  his  capital ; 
and  the  Normans  soon  had  cruisers  upon  the  Black 
Sea,  who  repeatedly  attacked  Constantinople. 

I  he  dukedom  of  Russia  enlarged  itself  by  conferring 
its  new  conquests,  as  feudal  fiefs,  upon  chiefs,  who 
extended  them  still  further,  and,  founding  cities,  took 
the  title  of  dukes ,  ruling  over  duchies  dependent  on 
the  grand  duke.  Vladimir  the  Great ,  desirous  of 
strengthening  his  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperor, 
asked  the  hand  of  his  sister  in  marriage.  It  was  granted 
on  condition  that  the  pagan  duke  would  embrace  the 
Christian  faith ;  to  which  he  consented,  and,  after  his 
marriage,  issued  a  decree  ordering  that  all  the  heathen 
temples  in  his  dominions  should  be  destroyed,  and 
Christian  temples  erected  in  their  place.  Ills  subjects, 
too,  were  commanded  to  receive  the  rite  of  baptism, 
and,  assembling  in  crowds  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
were  baptizod,  thousands  at  a  time,  by  priests  of  the 
Greek  church.  Vladimir  extended  his  empire  over 
Lithuania,  Livonia,  and  Galicia,  founding  cities  and 
encouraging  such  of  his  subjects  as  were  nomadic  to 
become  settled.  The  people  of  Russia  were  not,  as 
in  most  feudal  countries,  merely  nobles,  serfs,  and 
military  vassals,  but  the  towns  were  inhabited  by  free 
merchants,  the  country  was  tilled  by  free  husbandmen, 
and  the  villages  by  a  free  and  industrious  peasantry, 
who  labored  for  hire  in  the  fields  of  those  who  were 
rich  enough  to  have  land.  All  these  paid  a  tribute,  or 
rather  rent,  in  kind,  to  the  noblemen  on  whose  estates 
they  resided,  or  to  the  grand  duke,  if  the  land  was  not 
appropriated.  The  army  was  composed  of  the  nobles 
and  their  retainers,  who  were  mostly  of  the  Norman 
race.  The  traders  and  farmers  were  mostly  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

Vladimir  died  in  1015,  and  Yaroslaf,  the  most 


•  The  name  is  thought  by  some  to  be  derived  from  a  war¬ 
like  tribe  of  Sarmatia,  called  Hot  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
and  afterward  known  to  classical  authors  under  the  name 
of  Rozolani,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  and  llorysthcnes. 
They  frequently  attacked  the  Roman  frontiers.  In  A.  I).  68, 
they  surprised  Mm#n ;  in  166,  warred  against  the  Mnrco- 
manni ;  and  in  270,  were  triumphed  over  by  the  emperor 
Aurclian. 
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ferocious  chief  of  his  time,  after  defeating  his  brothers, 
reigned  alone  over  a  vast  empire,  which  now  stretched 
even  to  the  confines  of  Hungary  and  Moldavia.  Ya¬ 
roslaf  owed  his  success  to  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men  furnished  him  by  Novgorod  ;  for  this  city  had 
now  grown  into  a  powerful  commercial  republic,  both 
wealthy  and  populous.  Their  boastful  saying  was, 
“  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  Great  Novgorod  !  ” 
The  administration  was  conducted  by  a  mayor,  or 
burgomaster,  and  city  councillors,  called  boyars,  who 
were  elected  annually,  as  were  also  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  state.  Its  duke  had  no 
power  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  in 
declaring  war,  making  peace,  or  levying  new  taxes. 
All  such  questions  were  decided  in  a  general  town 
meeting,  called  together  by  an  enormous  bell.  Yaro¬ 
slaf  repaid  the  citizens,  for  their  good  service,  in 
making  some  very  wise  laws;  and  he  also  founded 
a  public  school,  in  which  three  hundred  children  of 
the  citizens  were  educated  at  his  expense. 

Russia  was,  at  this  period,  as  far  advanced  in  civili¬ 
zation  as  the  rest  of  Europe  :  Kiew,  the  capital,  was 
a  much  finer  city  than  either  Paris  or  London.  The 
inhabitants  imitated  the  Greeks  in  their  dress  and 
style  of  living;  used  silver  plate  at  their  tables,  drank 
the  delicious  wines  of  the  Levant,  gave  sumptuous 
banquets,  and  furnished  their  houses  in  the  luxurious 
manner  of  the  East.  The  city  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  three  hundred  churches. 

Though  frequently  disturbed  by  civil  wars  and 
foreign  invasions,  little  alteration  took  place  in  the 
interior  organization  of  the  country  for  two  centuries. 
In  1223,  however,  a  mighty  host  of  Mongol  Tartars, 
from  the  East,  invaded  the  country,  —  weakened  as 
it  was  by  contests  with  the  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Hun¬ 
garians,  —  ravaged  it  with  ruthless  violence  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  reduced  its  princes  to  abject  subjec¬ 
tion,  and  ruled  over  most  of  it  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  during  which  time  Russia  relapsed  into  a 
barbarism  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  her  con 
querors.  Toushi,  son  of  Zingis  Khan,  as  elsewhere 
related,  routed  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  Russian 
princes,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  near  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
marched  through  the  country,  and,  having  enriched  his 
army  with  spoil  and  numerous  captives,  returned  to 
Asia.  A  few  years  later,  his  son  Batou  brought  in 
another  army,  and  completed  the  conquest,  after  six 
years  of  destructive  warfare,  in  which  Kiew,  Moscow, 
and  many  other  cities  were  laid  in  ashes.  Plunder 
and  tribute,  not  land  and  a  settlement,  were  the  sole 
objects  of  the  Tartars.  Their  khan  fixed  his  residence 
at  Serai,  on  the  Volga,  surrounded  by  the  Golden  Horde, 
as  his  head-quarters  were  called;  and  established 
hero  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  of  Kipzak,  whose 
history  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Tartury.  Hence 
were  sent  out  his  deputies  every  year  to  collect  the 
tribute,  and  hither  each  new  grand  duke  was  obliged 
to  repair,  to  receive  his  investiture  from  the  khan. 

Novgorod,  alone,  preserved  the  right  of  electing  her 
own  rulers,  though  her  duke  paid  tribute  to  the  khan. 
One  of  these  dukes  was  the  renowned  hero  St.  Alex¬ 
ander  Nevski,  who  gained  his  fame  by  defending  the 
capital  from  the  combined  armies  of  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Teutonic  knights ;  for  Russia  had  all  these 
enemies  to  contend  with,  beside  the  Tartars.  He 
gave  battle  to  the  besiegers  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
and,  gaining  a  signal  victory  there,  he  received  the 
name  of  Nevski,  that  is,  “  conqueror  on  the  Neva,’ 
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from  the  circumstance.  About  this  time,  the  grand 
duke  of  Kiew  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  rebellion,  as 
the  khan  deemed  it,  in  acknowledging  the  pope  as 
head  of  the  church,  instead  of  the  Greek  patriarch. 
This  grand  duke’s  sister  was  married  to  the  grand 
lukc  of  Vladimir,  who  refused  to  pay  tribute.  The 
exasperated  khan  sent  his  armies  to  dethrone  both, 
end  gave  their  dominions  to  Alexander  Nevski,  with 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.  This  mon¬ 
arch  kept  his  country  at  peace,  and  employed  his 
wealth  in  rebuilding  its  towns,  and  encouraging  every 
good  enterprise.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  grateful 
affections  of  the  people,  and  at  his  death  (A.  I).  1261) 
was  canonized.  He  is  still  revered  as  a  saint,  and  a 
festival  is  held  in  honor  of  him.  Novgorod,  soon 
after  his  death  joined  the  Hanseatic  league. 

For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Nevski,  perpetual  warfare  was  kept  up  among  the 
petty  princes  of  the  empire,  each  aspiring  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  each  endeavoring  to  supplant  the 
other  with  the  khan,  and  gain  his  favor ;  so  that  there 
was  as  much  political  intrigue  and  party  feeling  at  the 
barbarous  court  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  in  the  palaces 
of  Christian  princes.  Meanwhile  the  capital  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Moscow,  which  was  rebuilt,  and  the  duchy 
named  from  it  Muscovy,  whence  the  Russians  are 
called  Mu&oviles.  Kiew  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lithuanians  ;  the  Poles,  too,  took  several  states  from 
Russia.  During  these  wars,  many  men  left  their 
homes,  and  carried  away  their  wives  and  children 
into  parts  of  the  country  that  were  uninhabited ; 
and  as  their  numbers  were  augmented  by  fresh  refu¬ 
gees,  they  built  villages,  cultivated  the  land,  and 
formed  themselves  into  military  republics.  These 
people  were  called  Cossacks,  from  Asiatic  tribes  of 
that  name,'  with  which  they  intermingled. 

The  Cossacks  themselves  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Caucasian  and  Tartar  origin.  We  have  spoken 
of  those  of  Tartary  in  another  place.  Those  of 
European  Russia  are  named  from  their  locations, 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  are  nearly  independent,  owing  only  mili¬ 
tary  service  to  the  czar.  The  houses  of  many  of 
these  people  are  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of 
gardens ;  and  at  home  they  display  many  of  the  virtues 
of  peace  and  simple  pastoral  and  agricultural  life. 
They  arc  handsomer  and  taller  than  the  Russians, 
whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity. 
Travellers  describe  them,  at  their  capital,  Tcherkask, 
as  instructed,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  tender  to  the  poor.  The  Cossacks  aro 
well  known  in  Europe  as  the  most  harassing  light 
troops  that  ever  exercised  a  predatory  warfare  in  the 
train  of  an  army.  The  capital  of  France  has  not  yet 
forgotten  the  uncouth  hordes,  wrapped  in  sheepskin 
and  overrun  with  vermin,  who,  in  the  hour  of  her  humil¬ 
iation,  startled  her  streets  with  their  wild  demeanor. 
The  Cossacks  are  governed  by  a  vice-hetman,  or 
headman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  having  the 
empty  title  of  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks. 

Commerce  flourished  in  Russia  under  the  Tartar 
sway,  and  great  fairs  were  held,  which  were  fre¬ 
quented  by  merchants  from  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia. 
Ivan  I.  (A.  D.  1320)  was  so  rich,  that  he  always  had 
a  purse  of  money  carried  before  him,  to  distribute  to 
the  poor  whom  he  met.  Demetrius,  surnamed  Donski , 
from  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  the  Tartars,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  was  the  first  prince  that  attempted 


to  expel  the  Tartars  from  the  country ;  and  he  was 
finully  unsuccessful.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
Tamerlane,  in  retaliation  of  injuries,  invaded  the 
Kipzak  empire,  annexed  it  to  his  own,  and,  having 
revenged  himself,  passed  through  into  its  Russian 
provinces,  and  burnt  Moscow,  and  other  large  towns, 
as  elsewhere  related. 

In  1472,  Iran  Basilotrilz,  or  Vasilievitz,  came  to 
the  throne,  while  Russia  was  still  under  the  Tartar  do¬ 
minion.  Like  his  predecessors,  when  an  ambassador 
arrived  from  the  haughty  court  of  Kipzak,  with  de¬ 
spatches,  he  must  ride  out  to  meet  him,  and  conduct 
him  with  all  possible  respect  to  the  hall  of  state,  where 
the  most  costly  furs  were  spread  for  his  seat,  whilst 
the  grand  duke  and  his  nobles  were  on  their  knees 
around  him,  listening  in  profound  silence  to  the  letters 
from  their  master.  But  Ivan  was  too  proud  to  continue 
this*,  and  when  the  khan’s  messengers  arrived,  he  took 
the  papers  from  their  hands,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and 
trampled  them  under  his  feet.  He  then  expelled  all 
the  Tartar  merchants  from  his  capital,  and  prepared 
for  war.  He  defeated  the  troops  of  the  khan  repeat¬ 
edly,  destroyed  their  head-quarters  and  all  their  settle¬ 
ments,  and  drove  them  from  the  country  in  about 
twenty  years  from  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  fall  of  Novgorod  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
this  reign.  A  rich  widow,  desirous  of  raising  a  Lith¬ 
uanian  lover  to  the  dukedom,  bribed  a  strong  party  to 
revolt  and  dethrone  the  reigning  duke,  who  applied  to 
Ivan  for  aid.  Ivan,  contrary  to  their  chartered  rights, 
entered  the  city  with  a  large  army,  seized  merchan¬ 
dise,  jewels,  and  money,  and  sent  off  the  insurgent 
nobles  to  Moscow.  On  a  fresh  insurrection,  he  be¬ 
sieged  and  took  the  city,  compelled  the  people  to  sur¬ 
render  their  charter  of  liberties,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  their  sovereign.  The  great  bell  he  removed  to 
Moscow,  A.  I).  1477.  Novgorod  now  gradually  de¬ 
clined  and  finally  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Ivan  married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  Greek  princess, 
Zoe,  or  Sophia,  a  niece  of  the  last  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Turks  about 
twenty-five  years  previously.  The  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  nnd  highly-educated  young  lady  at  his  court, 
with  a  numerous  suite  of  Greeks  and  Italians,  made 
Ivan  emulous  to  introduce  the  useful  and  elegant  arts 
of  Greece  and  Italy  into  Russia.  Architects,  found¬ 
ers,  and  miners  were  sent  for,  and  that  system  of  im¬ 
provement  begun  which  was  so  energetically  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  by  Peter  the  Great  Ivan  died 
in  1505. 

Iran  IV.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1533,  pur¬ 
sued  the  plans  of  his  grandfather.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  czar.  An  English  sea  captain,  having 
been  driven  into  the  White  Sea,  landed  at  Archangel, 
and  came  on  to  Moscow  to  ask  that  the  English  might 
trade  at  Archangel.  As  Ivan  IV.  had  no  port  on  the 
Baltic,  but  was  obliged  to  use  those  of  the  Livonians, 
which  might  be  shut  against  him  at  any  time,  he  was 
glad  to  grant  the  captain’s  proposition.  Great  priv¬ 
ileges  were  secured  the  English  company  who  under¬ 
took  this  profitable  trade.  King  Ivan  was  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  he  organized  a  standing  army, 
called  the  Strelitzes,  the  first  regular  troops  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  His  military  power  was  also  strengthened  by  tho 
Don  Cossacks,  who  voluntarily  eq^  red  his  service 
and  helped  him  to  conquer  the  provinces  of  Kasan 
and  Astracnn,  so  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  opened  to  a 
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trade  with  Persia,  which  route  was  soon  adopted  by 
English  merchants.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign 
occurred  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  as  elsewhere  stated. 

\et  this  Ivan,  so  intelligent  and  patriotic,  treated  the 
people  of  Novgorod  with  such  cruelty,  that  he  was 
called  h'an  the  Terrible.  Ascertaining  that  they  were 
in  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Poles,  to  surren¬ 
der  them  the  city,  he  hastened  thither  with  his  Stre- 
litzes,  closed  the  gates,  and  lined  the  streets  with  troops. 
A  court,  called  the  Tribunal  of  Blood. ,  proceeded  to 
try  the  delinquents.  Every  day,  numbers  were  con¬ 
demned  by  it  and  executed.  Grief,  horror,  and  despair 
reigned  in  every  dwelling,  for  there  was  no  escape, 
no  means  of  resistance.  The  bloodthirsty  despot  thus 
raged  for  six  weeks  like  an  incensed  tiger.  Sixty 
thousand  human  beings  are  said  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  his  fury.  Similar  scenes  of  butchery  were 
enacted  in  Tver,  Moscow,  and  other  cities. 

'Phis  cruel  disposition  of  Ivan  was  evident  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
assembled  his  boyarins  to  inform  them  that  he  needed 
not  their  guidance,  and  would  no  longer  submit  to  their 
encroachments  on  his  royal  prerogative.  “  I  ought  to 
punish  you  all,”  he  said,  “  for  all  of  you  have  been 
guilty  of  offences  against  my  person ;  but  I  will  be 
indulgent,  and  the  weight  of  my  anger  shall  fall  only 
on  Andrew  Schusky,  who  is  the  worst  amongst  you.” 
Schusky,  the  head  of  a  family  which  had  seized  the 
reins  of  government  during  the  czar’s  minority,  en¬ 
deavored  to  justify  himself.  Ivan  would  not  hear  him. 
‘  Seize  and  bind  him,”  cried  the  boy  despot,  “  and 
throw  him  to  my  dogs  !  They  have  a  right  to  the  re¬ 
past.”  A  pack  of  ferocious  hounds,  which  Ivan  took 
pleasure  in  rearing,  were  brought  under  the  window, 
and  irritated  by  every  possible  means.  When  they 
were  sufficiently  exasperated,  Andrew  Schusky  was 
thrown  amongst  them.  His  cries  increased  their  fury, 
and  his  body  was  torn  to  shreds  and  devoured. 

All  the  most  opulent  citizens  of  Novgorod  perished  ; 
but  the  city  retained  some  importance,  till  Peter  trans¬ 
ferred  its  trade  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Poles,  aided 
by  the  Crim  Tartars,  soon  after  took  Moscow  and 
burnt  it,  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  perishing  in  the 
conflagration.  The  former  took  refuge  in  a  fortified 
monastery.  But  on  emerging  from  his  short  retreat, 
his  head,  which  had  been  covered  with  thick  black 
curls,  had  become  bald,  his  beard  thin,  his  form 
emaciated,  and  his  features  wild  and  haggard.  These 
were,  perhaps,  the  effects  of  reflection  on  his  mur¬ 
ders  at  Novgorod ;  but  he  was  more  ferocious  than 
ever,  and,  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  madness,  killed  his 
own  son  by  striking  him  with  an  iron-headed  staff. 
Remorse  for  this  act  hastened  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  a  few  months  afterward. 

Until  the  time  of  Ivan  I.,  the  peasants  of  Russia 
were  free ;  but  slavery  had  been  gradually  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  till  at  length  the  population  of  the  country  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  tho  nobles  and  their  serfs.  Yet  it 
was  not  till  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  and  in  the  reign  of  Boris ,  that  the  peasants 
were  bound  by  law  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
born ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  degrading  state 
of  bondage  should  have  begun  in  Russia,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  being  gradually  abolished  in  most  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  weak  Feodor,  son  and  successor  of  Ivan  IV., 
was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Ruric.  He  intrusted  the 
government  entirely  io  his  brother-in-law,  Boris 
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Godoonoff,  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who,  in  order  to  usurp 
the  thro  e,  murdered  Demetrius,  a  younger  brother  of 
Feodor.  Boris  ascended  the  throne  in  1598.  His 
hated  reign  ceased  in  1604.  The  state  was  troubled 
by  the  appearance  of  no  less  than  seven  persons  who 
pretended  to  be  Demetrius,  escaped  from  his  would-be 
murderers.  The  first  of  these,  supported  by  Sando- 
mir,  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  But 
his  impolitic  disregard  of  the  religion  of  tho  people 
caused  a  tumult,  in  which  he  was  killed.  For  seven 
years,  the  country,  distracted  by  the  other  six  pretend¬ 
ers,  had  no  king.  Moscow  was  plundered  by  the 
Poles,  and  Novgorod  taken  by  the  Swedes. 

A  few  patriotic  citizens,  pledging  life,  property, 
wives,  and  children,  to  the  cause,  and  headed  by  Prince 
Pojarski,  and  a  butcher  named  Minin,  resolved  to  save 
their  country.  Moscow  was  retaken,  and  Michael 
Romanoff  was  chosen  czar. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXVII. 

A.  D.  1604  to  1849. 

Peter  the  Great  —  Catharine  —  Alexander  — 
•  Nicholas. 

From  the  accession  of  this  illustrious  family,  which 
still  occupies  the  imperial  throne,  an  entirely  new 
character  is  impressed  upon  the  history  of  Russia. 
From  this  time  it  ceases  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
Asiatic  and  half-barbarous  nation,  and  begins  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  European  states.  The  young 
czar  prudently  bought  peace  with  Sweden  and  Poland, 
by  giving  up  a  portion  of  territory  to  each;  and  during 
thirty-three  years  of  a  glorious  reign,  restored  all  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  No  prince  was  ever  more 
beloved  and  respected.  In  1645,  his  son  Alexis  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  wisdom,  who 
originated  many  of  those  plans  which  Peter  the  Great 
carried  into  effect.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  of¬ 
fered  him  allegiance,  and  became  an  efficient  military 
arm  of  the  empire. 

Feodor,  son  of  Alexis,  and  his  successor  (A.  D. 
1676)  engaged  in  the  first  war  with  the  Turks,  and  abol¬ 
ished  hereditary  nobility.  Disputes  about  precedency 
of  family  and  privileges  had  troubled  the  court,  and 
sometimes  a  noble  would  refuse  to  serve  under  another 
of  less  ancient  family.  The  czar,  therefore,  ordered 
all  the  books  containing  pedigrees  to  be  destroyed, 
and  decreed  that  a  soldier  who  had  received  a  title  for 
merit  should  rank  with  a  noble  of  high  birth,  and  above 
any  one  not  in  the  army,  even  though  he  were  a  prince. 

The  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  (A.  D.  1682,) 
another  son  of  Alexis,  forms  a  new  era  in  Russian 
politics,  industry,  commerce,  and  manners.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Alexis,  Peter  was  but  ten  yearn 
old,  but  his  intellect  was  so  superior  to  that  of  Ivan, 
his  elder  brother,  that  the  two  were  declared  joint 
sovereigns.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  a  sis 
ter,  Sophia,  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  talent,  and 
accomplishments,  but  she  abused  her  trust,  and  with 
her  minister,  Galitzin,  was  banished  to  Siberia.  Peter, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entered  vigorously  upon  his 
public  duties. 

The  first  care  of  the  czar,  now  left  free  by  the 
confirmed  imbecility  of  his  brother,  was  to  build  a 
navy,  and  equip  an  efficient  army,  that  Russia  might 
take  the  place  in  Europe  which  belonged  to  It.  He 
sent  some  of  the  young  nobility  to  Italy,  Holland,  and 
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Germany,  to  study  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and 
went  himself  and  labored  in  the  dock-yards  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  visited  those  of  England.  Carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  the  little  house  Peter  occupied,  on  the  Neva, 
there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  boat  which  the  czar  made, 
with  his  own  hands.  It  is  called  the  Lillie  Grandfather , 
as  being  the  germ  of  the  present  powerful  Russian 
navy. 

The  life  and  patriotic  services  of  Peter  are  a  theme 
for  volumes.  His  faults  were  cruelty  and  despo¬ 
tism.  Among  his  reforms  we  can  only  mention  his 
'•fl’icient -encouragement  of  the  mechanic  arts,  then 
at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Russia ;  the  emancipation  of 
females  from  a  slavish  degradation  and  Oriental  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  their  education  as  companions  and  equals 
with  the  males.  He  founded  schools  and  universities  ; 
he  altered  the  calendar  to  conform  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  dated  from  the  Christian  era;  he 
abolished  the  national  costume ;  he  repaired  the  roads 
and  made  new  ones,  established  inns  and  post-offices 
upon  them,  and  erected  mile-stones ;  he  dug  canals 
connecting  the  great  rivers,  and  had  all  the  cities  well 
lighted  and  watched.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years,  in  the  last  but  one  of  which  he  crowned  his 
empress,  Catharine  1 .,  as  his  successor,  Peter  the  Great 
died  A.  D.  1724  —  no  modern  prince  having  achieved 
so  much  in  the  same  space  of- time.  He  had  enlarged 
his  empire  first  on  the  south,  by  the  capture  of  Azof 
from  the  Turks,  thus  commanding  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  its  ports.  On  the  north-west, 
he  had  built  St.  Petersburg,  to  secure  the  commerce 
of  the  Baltic,  and,  by  taking  possession  of  Finland  and 
Livonia,  Ingria,  and  Carelia,  gave  his  new  capital  a 
central  position.  On  the  Caspian,  he  had  gained  terri¬ 
tories  which  secured  much  of  the  traffic  of  Persia, 
Tartary,  and  India.  Through  Siberia,  also,  he  had 
opened  a  favorable  intercourse  with  the  wealthy  empire 
>f  China. 

Somethin"  of  the  solid  character  of  this  great 
prince  may  Be  learned  from  his  conduct  during  a  sec¬ 
ond  journey  for  improvement  to  Western  Europe. 
Louis  XV.  had  made  pompous  preparations  for  his 
reception  at  Paris ;  but  Peter,  in  the  simplicity  of  true 
greatness,  preferred  lodging  at  a  hotel.  “  I  am  a  sol¬ 
dier,”  said  he ;  “I  want  nothing  but  bread  and  beer : 
small  rooms  do  very  well  for  me,  and  I  hate  moving 
abour  in  state,  to  tire  so  many  people.”  He  took  care, 
however,  to  see  all  the  famous  manufactories  of  Paris, 
and  visited  the  most  eminent  painters,  sculptors,  gold¬ 
smiths,  and  mathematical  instrument  makers,  from 
whom  he  gained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 
Always  desirous  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  he 
would  frequently  stop  his  carriage,  when  driving  along 
the  roads,  and  go  into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  labor¬ 
ers,  making  them  show  him  how  they  used  their  vari¬ 
ous  implements,  and  taking  sketches  of  such  as  were 
new  to  him.  One  day  he  happened  to  see  a  French 
priest  working  in  his  own  field.  “  Look,”  said  he, 
“  at  that  good  country  parson  :  he  produces  cider  and 
w  ine,  and  earns  money  with  his  own  hands.  Remind 
me  of  this  when  we  are  in  Russia  again  ;  I  will  tell  our 
priests  of  it.” 

Historians  have  vaunted  the  exploits  and  good  deeds 
of  Peter  the  Great,  till  his  crimes  and  barbarities  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  glitter  of  panegyric.  The 
monarch  who  could  debase  himself  to  the  level  of  an 
executioner,  beheading  his  rebel  subjects  with  his  own 
iiuud,  and  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  death 


when  he  himself  was  weary  of  slaying,  —  who  could 
condemn  his  wife,  repudiated  without  cause,  to  the 
frightful  torture  of  the  knout,  and  sign  the  order,  w  hich 
it  is  more  than  suspected  he  himself  executed,  for  the 
death  of  his  own  son,  —  may  have  been  great  as  a 
warrior  and  a  legislator,  but  must  ever  be  execrated  as  a 
man.  Peter  w  as  certainly  an  extraordinary  compound 
of  vices  and  virtues.  Ilis  domestic  life  will  not  bear 
even  the  most  superficial  investigation.  The  great 
reformer  —  we  might  almost  say  the  founder  —  of  tlie 
mighty  empire  of  Russia,  the  conqueror  of  Charles  of 
Sw  eden,  was  a  drunkard  and  gross  sensualist,  a  bad 
father,  a  cruel  and  unfaithful  husband.  Indeed,  some 
of  his  acts  seem  inexplicable,  otherwise  than  by  that 
ferocious  insanity  manifest  in  more  than  one  of  his 
descendants.  Even  his  rare  impulses  of  mercy  were 
apt  to  come  too  late  to  save  the  victim. 

During  Catharine’s  brief  reign  of  two  years,  (A.  D. 
1725-6,)  the  government  was  conducted  chiefly  by 
MenzikofF,  who  had  been  raised  by  Peter  from  a 
pastry  cook’s  errand  boy  to  be  prime  minister ;  a  po¬ 
sition  he  honored  to  the  last.  Thus  the  largest  empire 
in  Europe  was  ruled  by  two  persons  who  had  been 
the  one  a  maid  servant,  the  other  an  errand  boy. 
Peter  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Catharine  I.,  A.  D.  1727.  MenzikofT  was  banished,  and 
his  enemies,  the  old  nobility,  brought  into  power.  But 
this  reign  closed  in  1730,  and  Anne ,  duchess  of  Cour- 
land,  a  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  made  empress. 
She  and  the  empire  were  both  ruled  by  her  tyrannical 
minister  Biron,  who  is  said  to  have  banished  at  leas' 
twenty  thousand  persons  to  Siberia.  But  on  the  death 
of  Anne,  in  1740,  who  left  him  regent,  he  experienced 
this  fate  himself  from  certain  conspirators.  Another 
conspiracy,  however,  placed  upon  the  throne  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  1741.  Her 
reign  was  prosperous ;  the  court  was  maintained  in  grea 
splendor ;  some  of  the  nobles  became  the  richest  sub¬ 
jects  in  Europe;  manufactures  were  improved,  com¬ 
merce  flourished,  and  the  beneficial  eflccts  of  the 
progress  of  education  were  beginning  to  be  perceived 
among  the  higher  classes.  Peter  III.,  nephew  of 
Elizabeth,  succeeded  her  at  her  death,  in  1761  ;  but 
as  he  made  himself  unpopular  by  attempting  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Prussian  discipline  in  the  army,  and  other 
unpalatable  reforms  among  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
his  wife  found  means  to  raise  a  party  against  him.  By 
these  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  was  then 
murdered,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  six  months,  A.  I). 
1762.  Peter’s  wife,  Catharine  II.,  the  daughter  of  a 
German  prince,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had 
married  her  at  his  aunt's  desire,  though  both  husband 
and  wife  had  a  great  aversion  for  one  another. 

Catharine  had  a  cultivated  mind,  and  great  ener¬ 
gy  and  intelligence  ;  but  her  private  character,  as  a 
woman,  was  abominable.  The  leading  events  of  her 
reign  were  the  appointing  a  king  of  Poland ;  a  w  ar  with 
the  Turks,  which  gained  her  the  Crimea,  a  large  territory 
between  the  Bug  and  Dneister,  and  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  Dardanelles ;  and  a  dreadful  plague, 
which  desolated  Moscow.  Nobles  were  also  deprived 
of  the  power  of  putting  their  serfs  to  death  ;  colonies  of 
Germans  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands 
of  the  empire  ;  schools  for  girls  were  founded,  and  col¬ 
leges  for  boys  ;  and  many  other  excellent  institutions 
were  established  by  this  sagacious  sovereign.  A  sec¬ 
ond  war  with  the  Turks  was  also  successfully  conducted 
by  Prince  Potemkin,  the  prime  minister,  general,  and 
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favorite  of  ‘he  czarina.  It  is  said  that,  in  his 
southern  campaign,  he  was  attended  by  an  English 
gardener,  with  six  hundred  assistants,  who  carried  nu¬ 
merous  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  and,  keep¬ 
ing  about  a  day’s  march  in  advance,  formed  a  temporary 
garden  on  every  spot  where  he  chose  to  pitch  his  tent. 

Ptml  succeeded  his  mother,  Catharine  II.,  in 
1796.  He  liberated  Kosciusko,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Polish  prisoners,  and  did  several  generous  and  just 
acts.  He  caused  his  father’s  body  to  be  disinterred, 
and  solemnly  crowned  the  corpse — a  ceremony  that 
had  not  been  performed  during  the  life  of  Peter  III. 
But  he  played  the  part  of  a  suspicious  tyrant,  and  the 
Russians  were  made  to  feel  the  dreadful  annoyance  of 
a  minute  despotism,  whose  spies  seemed  to  be  omni¬ 
present.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  therefore,  which 
put  him  to  death  in  1801,  and  elevated  his  eldest  son, 
Alexander ,  to  the  throne. 

Alexander  was  a  mild,  beneficent,  and  talented 
sovereign  ;  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  but  not  without  the  ambition  that  makes 
a  powerful  ruler  dangerous  to  his  neighbors.  He 
came  to  the  throne  at  a  critical  period.  The  ukase, 
or  royal  decree,  issued  at  his  coronation,  forbade  the 
nobles  from  selling  their  serfs,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  selling  the  land  on  which  they  were  settled. 
Another  law  secured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor.  Still  another  gave  to  every  freeman  permission 
to  purchase  land.  Common  schools  were  established 
for  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  the 
catechism  taught  in  them,  adopting  the  Asiatic  idea  of 
a  ruler,  bids  the  children  and  people  look  to  the  czar  as 
God’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  with  almost  blasphemous 
-^verence. 

The  refusal  of  the  emperor  Alexander  to  enforce 
Napoleon’s  continental  system,  which  inflicted  great 
injuries  on  Russian  commerce,  finally  led  to  a  rupture 
with  France.  Foreseeing  the  storm,  the  czar  spent 
the  year  1811  in  making  preparations  for  the  event. 
Napoleon  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  in  his  own 
donr.nions.  He  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia,  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  entered  the 
enemy’s  territory,  and  advanced  toward  Moscow. 
After  severe  fighting,  the  French  army  beheld,  for 
the  first  time,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia.  There 
lay  the  city  before  them,  with  its  lofty  steeples,  its  pal¬ 
aces  imbosomed  in  delightful  groves,  and  its  copper 
domes  glittering  in  the  sun.  But  all  was  silent  as 
the  desert.  Napoleon  waited  two  hours,  when  he 
received  the  strange  intelligence  that  Moscow  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  French  troops  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  wondering  a{  the  silence  and  solitude 
which  every  where  reigned.  But  this  stillness  was 
soon  interrupted.  The  Russian  governor,  before  leav¬ 
ing,  had  set  the  city  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the 
flames  spread  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  French  fled 
before  this  new  and  unexpected  enemy.  The  streets 
were  arched  with  fire,  and  the  hot  air  was  suffocating. 
For  four  days,  the  flames  remained  undisputed  master 
of  the  city,  and  consumed  what  it  had  cost  centuries  to 
raise.  Winter  was  now  approaching,  and  the  Russian 
armies  threatened  to  cut  off  all  communication  with 
France.  There  was  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  a  hasty 
retreat.  On  the  18th  of  October,  the  French  army 
quitted  Moscow.  The  history  of  this  retreat  is  a 
record  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  and  sufferings. 
Men  and  horses  perished  by  thousands,  and  the  proud 
army  of  near  half  a  million  of  men  were  buried  in  the 
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snow,  save  a  miserable  remnant  which  followed  their 
fugitive  leader  to  France. 

The  result  of  this  last  effort  of  Napoleon  proved 
that  Russia  might  rely  for  safety  on  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  her  people  and  the  severity  of  her  climate. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Poland  was  annexed 
to  Russia,  with  a  separate  government,  and  Alexander 
was  crowned  as  its  king.  The  rest  of  the  ten  years 
of  his  life  the  emperor  spent  in  laudable  exertions 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  Yet  he  could  not  rem¬ 
edy  a  tithe  of  the  evils  springing  from  so  many  ages 
of  despotism.  A  system  of  corruption  which  he 
endeavored  to  check,  reigned  from  the  pettiest  post- 
office  to  the  highest  functionary  ;  and  Alexander  died, 
in  1825,  a  disappointed  man  — his  last  days  imbittered 
by  the  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  which  aimed  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  empire  into  a  number  of  independent  states. 

Alexander  left  the  throne  to  his  brother  Nicholas ; 
but  a  number  of  the  soldiers  declared  for  an  elder 
brother,  Constantine,  whom  Alexander  knew  to  be 
too  violent  of  temper  to  be  intrusted  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  decision  and  moderation  of  Nicholas 
triumphed,  though  not  without  bloodshed.  He  was 
soon  acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  duly  crowned 
at  Moscow,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  Constantine 
was  made  viceroy  of  Poland,  where  his  misconduct 
caused  an  insurrection.  Goaded  by  his  tyranny  and 
gross  infraction  of  the  constitution,  a  general  insurrec¬ 
tion  took  place  at  Warsaw,  A.  D.  1830.  This  was 
repressed  by  Russia,  after  a  campaign  of  frightrul 
devastation  and  bloodshed,  September,  1831.  Many 
thousands  of  Poles,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  were 
doomed  to  hopeless  exile  in  Siberia,  and  thousands 
became  wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
kingdom  was  incorporated  with  Russia,  and  has  evei 
since  been  governed  as  a  conquered  province.  This 
event,  which  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized 
world,  is  but  an  example  of  that  stern  Asiatic  despotism 
which  has  long  governed  the  emperors  of  Russia. 

During  Alexander’s  reign,  a  successful  war  had 
been  carried  on  against  Persia;  and,  not  long  after  the 
accession  of  Nicholas,  another  war  broke  out,  owing 
to  a  dispute  respecting  boundaries.  These  contests  are 
noticed  in  our  history  of  Persia.  The  Persians  were 
defeated  in  several  battles,  and  their  shah,  Abbas  Mirza, 
was  glad  to  make  peace  in  1828,  by  giving  up  an  exten-  • 
sive  territory  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  addition  to  the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor  Alexander. 

The  Turkish  war  of  1829  arose  from  the  interested 
interference  of  Russia,  to  promote  the  independence  of 
Greece.  The  Russian  armies  passed  the  Balkan,  and, 
after  several  victories,  dictated  terms  of  peace  at 
Adrianoplc.  The  Greeks  were  declared  free,  and  all 
Circassia  was  given  to  Russia.  But  the  Circassians, 
who  had  been  left  at  liberty  by  the  Turks,  being  only 
obliged  to  pay  an  easy  tribute,  resisted. this  transfer  of 
their  allegiance,  which  Russia,  with* accustomed  disre¬ 
gard  of  right,  has  been  in  vain  endeavoring  to  enforce 
since  1829,  as  stated  in  our  account  of  Circassia. 

The  Khivan  war  lias  been  noticed  in  our  history  of 
Independent  Tartary.  Khiva,  being  directly  on  the 
route  of  the  Russian  trade  with  India,  exacted  heavy 
tolls,  and  qnslavcd  and  otherwise  annoyed  the  Russian 
merchants:  The  people  carried  off  Russian  colonists, 
who  had  been  likewise  settled  near  the  Caspian,  and 
invaded  the  Kirghis  tribes,  under  the  dominion  of  Rus 
sia,  exacting  tribute  of  some,  and  exciting  others  tc 
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revolt  Hence,  in  1839,  the  czar  declared  war  against 
Khiva.  One  cainpnign  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary;  but,  in  a  second, 
he  succeeded,  after  a  tremendous  battle,  (A.  I).  1811,) 
in  taking  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  marauding 
Khivans.  Thousands  of  captives,  who  had  been  kid¬ 
napped  from  Persia  and  Russia,  were  released,  and 
caravans  now  pass  unmolested,  and  their  goods  are 
free  from  tolls. 

The  last  great  event  in  the  history  of  Russia  is  that 
of  her  interference  in  the  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  1848-9.  The  ostensible  motive  for  this  was 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
guarantied  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  ;  the  real  motive, 
to  check  the  march  of  liberal  ideas,  and  crush  the 
rising  efforts  of  the  enslaved  millions  of  Europe  for 
liberty.  The  events  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  have 
created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  world,  and 
excited  reflections  reaching  quite  beyond  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  gallant  people  thus  trampled  in 
the  dust.  The  actual  power  of  Russia,  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  the  government,  and  the  particular  char¬ 
acter  of  the  present  sovereign,  have  hence  become 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  with  reflecting  men. 

From  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
Russia  has  been  rapidly  rising  in  political  importance. 
Alexander  was  at  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance  which 
was  entered  into  by  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
France,  avowedly  to  suppress  revolutionary  principles. 
Nicholas,  after  the  agitations  of  1848,  is  where  his 
predecessor  was  then  —  the  head  of  the  new  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  main  hope  of  legitimacy.  He  is 
doubtless  entitled  to  this  position,  from  the  vast  extent 
of  his  territory,  the  populousness  of  his  empire,  the 
facility  with  which  his  slavish  subjects  are  brought 
to  execute  his  will,  and  the  political  and  personal 
devotion  to  despotism  he  has  manifested. 

The  history  of  Russia,  for  several  centuries,  has 
shown  an  unrelaxing  spirit  of  encroachment,  resulting 
in  a  constant  accession  of  territory.  No  sense  of  right, 
no  regard  to  principle,  stands  in  the  way  of  her  march 
toward  dominion  and  power.  Whoever  has  ruled  in 
Russia,  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued,  as  if  des¬ 
tiny  presided  over  the  aflairs  of  the  empire.  To  their 
own  subjects,  while  submissive  and  slavish,  the  czars 
have  often  been  benignant  and  paternal ;  but  toward 
those  who  showed  the  spirit  of  independence,  or  assert¬ 
ed  the  right  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  their  ven¬ 
geance  has  ever  been  remorseless  as  that  of  the  tiger. 
Hence  Russia  has  seemed  to  wear  two  faces;  that  of 
a  benignant  civilizer  toward  Asia,  because  the  Asiat¬ 
ics,  trained  to  submission,  have  licked  the  hand  of  their 
master;  while  toward  Europe  it  has  worn  the  malig¬ 
nant  scowl  of  despotism,  because  Europeans  bave 
sometimes  ventured  to  drenm  of  personal  liberty  and 
national  independence.  The  present  emperor  com¬ 
bines,  in  u  remarkable  degree,  these  opposite  charac¬ 
teristics.  He  seems  desirous  of  promoting  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  people,  und  is  frequently  eulogized  as 
being  a  good  father  and  a  good  husband.  How  bitter 
is  the  satire,  when  a  king  gains  applause  by  imitating 
the  ordinary  virtues  of  private  life !  for  this  implies 
that  monarchs  ure  usually  below  the  moral  stan¬ 
dard  of  other  men.  Thus  Nicholas  is  popular 
with  his  people;  and  the  admirers  of  legitimacy 
vauntingly  point  to  him  not  only  as  their  hope,  but 
as  their  model.  It  is,  however,  with  his  public 
cliaracter  the  world  has  to  deal :  it  is  his  conduct  in 


the  arena  of  nations  we  must  judge.  In  the  trial,  let 
Poland,  Circassia,  and  Hungary  be  summoned  ns 
witnesses.  The  sighs  and  tears  of  thousands  in  exile, 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their  graves, 
the  groans  of  millions  in  the  chains  of  bondage,  cry 
to  Heaven  against  him.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  must  regard  him  as  its  chief  enemy, 
and  the  chosen  champion  of  despotism. 


S>)rercigns 

Grand  Dukes. 

Dnl«*  of  AccMaion. 

A.  D. 

862.  lturick. 

955.  Olga,  regent 
988.  Vladimir  the  Great. 

1156.  Jurie,  or  George  I. 

1157.  Andrew. 

1395.  Tartar  invasion. 

1474.  Ivan,  or  John  III. 

(Basilowitz.) 

Czars,  or  Kings. 

1534.  Ivan  IV. 

House  of  Romanoff. 

1613.  Michael  Feodorowitz. 
1645.  Alexis. 


of  Russia. 

Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

1676.  Feodor,  or  Theodore 
1682.  Ivan  V. 

1696.  Peter  I. 

1725.  Cathnrinc  I. 

1727.  Peter  II. 

1730.  Anne. 

1740.  Ivan  VI. 

1741.  Elizabeth. 

Family  of  Holstein. 

1762.  Peter  III. 

1762.  Catharine  II. 

1796.  Paul. 

1801.  Alexander. 

1825.  Nicholas. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXVIII. 

St.  Petersburg —  Laws  of  Russia,  6fr. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  metropolis  of  the  Russian  empire 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin¬ 
land,  and  is  built  partly  upon  the  main  land,  and  partly 
upon  some  small  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 
One  of  its  entrances  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent 
triumphal  arch.  The  foundation  of  the  city  is  ex¬ 
tremely  marshy,  and  so  low  ns  to  subject  the  city  to 
frequent  inundations  from  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  It 
was  founded  in  1703  by  Peter  the  Great,  the  spot 
being  then  occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen’s  huts. 
The  streets  of  the  city  are  from  seventy  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  are  mostly  intersected  by 
spacious  canals,  embanked  by  parapets  of  hewn  stone, 
and  spanned,  at  convenient  distances,  by  nrched 
bridges  of  elegant  construction.  The  quays  along  the 
Neva  are  very  magnificent.  The  city  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  striking  in  the  world.  Population, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand. 

Moscow,  the  former  capital,  stands  on  the  River 
Moskva,  four  hundred  nnd  eighty-seven  miles  south¬ 
east  of  St.  Petersburg.  Before  the  French  invasion, 
it  was  the  largest  city  in  Europe,  being  nearly  twenty 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Kremlin  is  an  extensive 
structure,  or  rather  a  motley  mass  of  gaudy  buildings, 
comprehending  the  imperial  palace  nnd  chapel,  the 
public  offices,  the  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and 
the  arsenal.  At  the  French  invasion,  in  1812,  the  city 
was  set  on  fire,  and  two  thirds  of  it  destroyed.  It  is 
now  mostly  rebuilt,  nnd  presents  a  most  striking  assem¬ 
blage  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  characteristics  of  all 
ages  and  nations. 

Riga,  on  the  Dunn,  near  its  mouth,  is  the  capital  of 
Livonia.  Helsingfors,  tho  capital  of  Finland,  has  an 
excellent  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Archangel, 
upon  the  Dwina,  has  a  fine  harbor,  w  hich,  however,  is 
closed  nine  months  in  the  year  by  ice. 

Smolensk,  with  eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
Novgorod-Veliki,  or  Great  Novgorod,  with  eight 
thousand,  are  chiefly  interesting  for  their  historical 
importance.  Smolensk  once  contained  two  hundred 
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thousand  inhabitants,  and  Novgorod,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  great  mart  of  the 
commerce  between  Asia  und  the  north  of  Europe, 
ruled  over  a  great  part  of  Russia,  and  is  said  to  have 
coni  lined  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  * 

Kiev,  pleasantly  situated  upon  several  hills  on  the 
Dnieper,  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  formerly  one  of 
ilie  sacred  cities  of  Russia.  Odessa,  one  of  the  most 
nourishing  cities  of  Europe,  is  the  chief  commercial 
mart  upon  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  outlet  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  Southern  Russia. 

I  he  laws  of  Russia  consist  of  a  number  of  ukases, 
or  decrees,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  put  forth, 
front  time  to  time,  by  its  sovereigns,  and  are  simply 
the  declarations  of  the  emperor’s  will,  such  being  the 
only  laws  by  which  the  country  is  governed.  There 
is  no  parliament,  and  the  senate,  of  sixty-two  mem¬ 
bers,  merely  registers  and  promulgates  the  ukases, 
and  gives  its  advice ;  it  has  no  real  independent  polit¬ 
ical  authority.  The  emperor  may  choose  to  consult 
his  ministers,  but  he  cannot  be  controlled  by  them,  and 
is  as  much  the  master  of  his  subjects  as  the  noble  is 
of  his  serfs,  and  can  as  easily  deprive  them  of  their 
lives,  liberty,  or  property. 

Next  to  despotism,  slavery  js  the  greatest  curse  of 
Russia.  The  present  emperor  has  set  the  example  of 
emancipating  the  peasants,  by  freeing  all  the  serfs  on 
the  crown  lands,  who,  since  A.  D.  1831),  have  been 
free  tenants,  with  the  right  of  acquiring  property,  and 
leaving  it  to  whom  they  please.  Before  this  act,  there 
were  about  twenty  millions  of  serfs  in  Russia ;  there 
are  now  about  half  that  number ;  for  the  nobles  have 
not  yet  followed  the  example  of  their  prince,  alleging 
that  the  serfs  do  not  wish  to  be  free,  as  they  would 
then  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  is  true,  bondage  has  indeed  entered 
their  souls.  It  has  done  its  worst  work,  if  it  has  erad¬ 
icated  the  instinct  of  independence,  the  germ  of 
progress  and  only  basis  of  private  or  public  virtue. 
The  same  struggle  seems  to  bo  going  on  in  Russia, 
indeed,  which,  in  remote  ages,  brought  China,  and,  in 
modern  times,  Europe,  out  of  the  disastrous  condition 
of  feudalism.  The  emperors  seem  to  be  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  promote  mon¬ 
archism,  which,  by  centralization  of  power,  shall  mould 
the  empire  into  one  homogeneous  and  progressive  mass. 
Ilence  men  are  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  be  officers 
of  the  army,  and  an  ofTiccr  is  placed  on  a  pMVwith  a 
noble.  Hence  cities  are  incorporated  and  endowed 
with  privileges  ;  merchants  and  mechanics  arc  honored 
with  trusts,  und  encouraged  by  immunities  ;  and  serfs, 
who  escape  from  their  masters,  are  not  delivered  up. 
The  design  of  this  is  to  build  up  a  middling  class,  who, 
holding  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  and  grateful  to 
their  benefactor,  shall  form  the  left  arm  of  his  power, 
while  his  standing  army  forms  the  right.  Thus  far, 
the  talents  of  the  last  two  emperors  liavo  enabled  them 
to  make  head  against  the  old  nobility;  but,  unhappily, 
their  despotism  lends  them  to  absorb  in  the  crown  the 
power  they  tuke  from  the  nobles.  The  effective  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  Russia  is  about  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  but  this  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  increase. 
The  navy,  especially  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  quite  for¬ 
midable,  und  the  finances  of  the  empire  are  supposed 
to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  European  oower. 

Among  the  lwrburous  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  government  is  that  of  banishment  to  Siberia. 
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The  laws  of  the  empire  require  that  all  persons 
condemned  to  this  must  pass  through  Moscow  on 
their  way  ;  and  scarce  a  week  elapses  that  docs  not 
witness  a  moluncholy  train  of  those  exiles.  Heavy 
rings,  attached  together  by  a  strong  chain,  about  two 
feet  long,  arc  riveted  on  the  ankles  of  the  men, — 
whether  murderers,  thieves,  patriots,  criminals  civil  or 
political,  noble  or  simple,  —  ami,  thus  encumbered, 
they  have  to  perform,  on  foot,  a  journey  that  occupies 
six  months.  They  ure  also  chained  together,  in  fours, 
by  the  wrists,  and  are  escorted  by  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
mounted  and  well  armed.  The  female  convicts  walk 
together,  not  chained,  hut  guarded  ;  and  the  women 
who  are  not  convicts,  but  wives  of  the  malo  prison¬ 
ers,  ride  in  carts,  with  their  children  and  baggage.  A 
too  freely  spoken  opinion  may  subject  the  most  refined, 
educated,  and  excellent  person,  male  or  female,  to  this 
dreadful  doom.  On  arriving  ut  Tobolsk,  the  exiles 
arc  mostly  well  treated.  The  worst  of  the  criminals 
uro  condemned  to  the  mines,  —  the  highest  degree  of 
punishment,  —  where  they  arc  shut  out  forever  from  the 
light  of  duy,  the  air  of  heaven,  and  the  sympathy  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  languages  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Russians,  and  their  character.  Rut  we 
must  first  remark  that  about  eighty  different  idioms  are 
spoken  in  Russia.* *  The  Russian  language  is  formed 
upon  the  Sclavonic.  At  least  ten  thousand  works  are 
now  printed  in  it,  and  it  is  spoken  by  nbout  forty  mil¬ 
lions.  The  czars  have  made  great  efforts  to  introduco 
literature,  and,  Inttcrly,  n  national  literature  in  partic¬ 
ular.  The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises,  it  is 


said,  from  the  names  of  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Euler,  Ber- 
nouilli,  and  other  Germans,  whom  Catharine's  bounty 
induced  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg.  French  literature 
has,  however,  always  been  most  fashionable  among 
the  nobles.  Lomenosoff  and  Sumorokotf  rank  as  the 
greatest  Russian  poets;  and  Kammsin,  by  his  belles- 
lettres  writings,  has  obtained  a  fame  beyond  oven  t he 
wide  bounds  of  his  own  country.  The  sciences  have 
been  liberally  and  successfully  patronized  by  the  em¬ 
perors  ;  and  the  scientific  establishments  and  librarief 
are  munificently  supported. 

The  Russian  character  displays  itself  in  its  two 
extremes,  that  of  the  semi-barbaric  nobles,  and  that 
of  the  serfs ;  for  the  middle  cluss  is  yet  but  in  em¬ 
bryo.  The  basis  of  the*  sixty  millions  of  the  Russian 
population  is  entirely  Sclavonic  ;  u  race  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  language;  by  a  pntient,  cheerful,  hardy 
obstinate,  and  enduring  character;  by  n  very  limited 
extent  of  intellectual  culture,  and  of  the  character¬ 
istics  which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  Inst 
deficiency  is  the  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bondage 
and  oppression,  and  of  the  insuluted  position  of  this 
people',  in  the  heart  of  their  vast,  monotonous  steppei 
and  deserts,  removed  from  all  the  impulses  which 
have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.  Cleanliness  is  not  a  Russian  virtue.  The 
Russians  are  admirably  fitted  for  soldiers,  and  make 
thoroughly  disciplined  and  most  formidable  troops. 

Over  three  millions  of  the  people  of  European 
Russia  are  of  the  Finnish  race  ;  Tarim's  inhabit  the 
Crimea,  and  some  of  the  southern  steppes,  and  Bash¬ 
kirs,  a  Tartar  race,  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  COCCI, XIX. 

Geographical  Sketch — Annals  of  Poland. 

Poland,  or  “  the  plains,”  at  the  timo  of  its  greatest 
extent,  embraced  an  area  of  country  which  now  has  a 
population,  probably,  of  twenty  millions.t  Rut  since 
iK.’W,  it  has  ceased  to  exist  ns  an  independent  state. 

The  Poles  formed  port  of  the  great  Sclavonic  fam¬ 
ily',  which  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic, 

•  Reside  tlioso  of  Siberia,  those  nro  ns  follows :  tho  Rus- 

•  linn,  or  Sclavonic ;  tho  Finnic,  in  Finland  and  I.nplnnd  ;  tho 
Finnic,  seimrutcd  by  tivo  hundred  miles  of  territory,  nnd 
bordering  the  Vrnl ;  —  it  hns  eight  dialects,  mingling  the  Turk¬ 
ish  with  tho  Finnic;-— tho  listhonian  ;  tho  Livonian;  tho 
Lithuanian  ;  tho  Polish ;  tho  Slovac  ;  tho  Wallarhian  ;  the 
Cossack ;  tho  Turkish,  with  it*  four  dialects  of  tho  (so  called) 
Tartars  of  Knsnn,  properly  Turks,  and  tho  most  civilized  of 
the  Asiatic  races ;  another  dialect,  spoken  by  some  thirty 
thousand  peoplo  mingled  with  the  ltnshkir* ;  the  llashkir  dia¬ 
lect,  spoken  by  some  two  hundred  thousand  peoplo  of  a  min¬ 
gled  Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Finnic  race,  tho  guardians  of  tho 
frontier*  of  Orenburg ;  tho  Sorjai  Tartar  dialect,  spoken  by  a 
remnant  of  the  tribes  who  remained  behind,  in  1772,  when 
their  fellow*  migrated  from  between  the  lllack  nnd  Caspian 
Sea*  to  Soongnria,  upon  the  invitation  of  Chinn  ;  tho  Kalmuck, 
a  Mongol  language,  spoken  by  Mongols,  who  took  tho  place 
they  vacated.  Bwk  ill  these,  there  nro  tho  Turkish,  the 
Armenian,  numerous  dialects  of  the  Caucasus,  nnd  tho  idi¬ 
oms  of  tho  many  (iormnns,  Italians,  Jews,  Greeks,  &c.,  who 
arc  found  in  various  parts  of  European  Russia. 

f  Poland  oneo  included  old  Polish  Prussia,  Posen,  Gali¬ 
cia.  Cracow,  tho  kingdom  of  Poland,  Russian  Poland,  and 
Courland.  In  ancient  times,  Hungary  wo*  sometimes  gov¬ 
erned  by  tho  same  king,  and  also  Bohemia. 


and  from  (lie  Elbe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  But 
from  w  hat  particular  Asiatic  tribe  the  nation  is  descend¬ 
ed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  :  they  are  probably  a 
mixture  arising  from  tho  amalgamation  of  natives  with 
successive  hordes  of  invaders  from  Asia.  The  kindled 
relation,  through  a  common  origin,  of  the  Poles  nnd 
Russians  is  striking  :  it  is  fainter  among  the  llungnri 
nns,  from  their  incorporation  with  the  Huns  of  Attiln, 
nnd  among  the  Bohemians,  from  their  long  intercourse 
with  tht^’i'cutonic  nations. 

Prior  to  the  ninth  century,  the  Poles  were  but  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  independent  tribes,  each  under  its  chief,  or 
palatine ,  who  combined  under  one  leader  or  duke,  in 
caso  of  invasion.  These  tribes  dwelt  in  a  region 
bounded  by  Prussia  nnd  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the 
Rug  nnd  the  Oder,  nnd  especially  along  the  Vistula. 
Their  old  writers  assure  us  that  these  tribes  were 
descended  from  one  of  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah, 
w  ho  settled  this  part  of  ancient  Sarmutia. 

Among  the  strange  legends  which  enliven  the  early 
annals  of  this  nation,  it  is  related  that  one  of  its  sov¬ 
ereign  dukes, —  Popiel  II.,  —  nfter  filling  the  country 
with  debaucheries  and  cruelty,  at  length  treacherously 
poisoned  his  uncles,  who  heuded  the  people  in  nn 
attempt  to  set  bounds  to  his  enormities.  He  would  not 
even  allow  their  corpses  to  be  buried.  But  a  horrible 
punishment  was  prepared  for  him  by  that  Providence 
he  hud  so  long  outraged.  From  the  unburied 
corpses  sprang  a  countless  multitude  of  rats,  of  an 
I  enormous  size,  which  immediately  filled  die  palace 
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and  sought  out  the  guilty  Popiel,  his  avaricious  and 
malignant  wife,  and  their  children.  In  vain  were 
great  numbers  destroyed;  greater  swarms  advanced. 
In  vain  did  the  ducal  family  enclose  themselves  in  a 
circle  of  lire  ;  the  boundary  was  soon  passed  by  the 
ferocious  animals,  which,  with  unrelenting  constancy, 
aimed  at  them,  and  them  alone.  They  fled  to  another 
element,  which  availed  them  as  little.  The  rats  followed 
them  to  a  neighboring  lake,  plunged  into  the  water, 
gnawed  into  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  would  have 
sunk  it,  had  not  Popiel  landed  on  an  island.  In  vain  : 
his  inveterate  enemies  were  on  shore  as  soon  as  he. 

I  lis  attendants  now  recognized  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
and  left  him  to  his  fate.  Accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  children,  he  lied  to  a  neighboring  tower;  be  as¬ 
cended  the  highest  pinnacle:  still  they  followed;  nei¬ 
ther  doors  nor  bars  could  resist  them.  1 1  is  tWo  sons 
tvere  devoured  first,  then  the  duchess,  then  himself ;  and 
so  completely,  that  not  a  bone  remained  of  the  four. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Poles  hardly  reaches 
farther  back  than  Miecislas  /.,  a  feudatory  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  emperor  Otho  I.  He  was  converted  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  with  his  subjects,  in  A.  I).  965.  To  a  race  addicted, 
as  the  Poles  had  been  from  time  immemorial,  to  drunk¬ 
enness,  sensuality,  rapes,  plunder,  and  bloodshed,  even 
at  their  entertainments,  the  severe  morality  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  must  have  seemed  a  tyranny  :  especially  irksome 
were  its  restraints  to  a  people  swayed  by  that  impa¬ 
tience  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Sclavonic  na¬ 
tions.  In  fourteen  years,  however,  Christianity  gained 
the  entire  ascendency,  being  urged  by  the  power  of 
the  king,  and  assisted  by  devoted  missionaries,  among 
whom  was  the  renowned  St.  Adelbert.  Miecislas  him¬ 
self  owed  bis  conversion  to  a  circumstance  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Christianization  of 
several  nations.  He  had  asked  the  hand  of  Dombrow- 
ka,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  marriage  ; 
but  both  lather  and  daughter  refused  so  near  a  con¬ 
nection  with  a  pagan.  The  duke  therefore  procured 
j  instructors  in  the  Christian  religion,  was  baptized  and 
married  on  the  same  day,  and  issued  an  order  for  the 
destruction  of  the  idols  throughout  his  dominions. 

In  the  year  1001,  Poland  became  a  kingdom  under 
Boleslas  /.,  the  successor  of  Miecislas,  and  the  country 
came  out  successfully  from  its  wars  with  Bohemia,  the 
German  empire,  and  Muscovy,  its  territory  being 
greatly  increased,  and  its  power  rendered  formidable. 
The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  this  able  sovereign  was 
devoted  to  the  good  of  his  people.  In  the  reign  of- 
Boleslas  II.,  the  Poles  were  again  at  war  with  the  Bo¬ 
hemians,  Hungarians,  and  Muscovites.  Being  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  luxurious  capital  of  the  latter,  Kiev, 
the  nobles  who  had  followed  their  king  to  the  wars, 
immersed  in  pleasure,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their 
deserted  homes.  Under  these  circumstances,  most  of 
their  wives  are  said  to  have  married  with  the  serfs  left 
in  charge  of  the  estates.  A  strange  state  of  things 
ensued  when  the  nobles  finally  returned  :  some  of  the 
wives  were  punished :  but,  conscious  of  equal  guilt, 
most  of  the  recreant  husbands  forgave  their  faithless 
partners,  contenting  themselves  with  punishing  the 
serfs,  and  enslaving  the  spurious  children. 

Another  enormity  which  occurred  in  this  reign  was 
the  murder  of  St.  Stanislas,  bishop  of  Cracow.  He 
had  ventured  mildly  to  expostulate  with  the  king  on  his 
vices  ar.d  excesses  ;  but  as  this  did  not  check  them,  he 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  him,  and  finally  laid  the 
churches  of  the  capital,  Cracow,  under  an  interdict. 
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The  king,  exasperated,  went  to  a  chapel  in  the  country, 
where  Stanislas  was  officiating,  and  waiting  till  the 
worship  was  done,  sent  in  his  guards  to  assassinate 
him.  This  they  attempted  repeatedly,  but  were  over¬ 
awed.  The  king  himself  then  entered  the  chapel, 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  ponderous  weapon  dashed 
out  the  brains  of  the  faithful  priest.  The  pope,  Greg¬ 
ory  VII.,  deposed  the  king  for  this  foul  deed,  who  died 
a  fugitive  and  exile. 

During  many  ages  of  violence,  Poland  offers  the 
same  scenes  which  form  the  dark  history  of  the 
middle  ages  elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  king  was  the 
tyrant;  sometimes  the  nobles  usurped  all  his  power; 
find  again  anarchy,  wild  and  murderous,  distracted  the 
wretched  country.  A  few  bright  spots,  however,  re¬ 
lieve  the  general  gloom.  One  of  these  was  the  reign 
of  Casimir  the  Just,  in  1 178,  who  reformed  abuses, 
and  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  wars  of  Poland  with  the  Teutonic  knights  ended  in 
the  settling  of  many  of  them  in  Polish  territory  —  a  use¬ 
ful  guard  to  the  frontier.  At  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  horrid  state  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  death 
of  Leslco  the  Black,  seemed  about  to  erase  Poland 
from  the  list  of  nations  ;  but  it  was  put  an  end  to 
through  the  election  of  the  excellent  Prezemislas  as 
king,  by  the  nobles  and  clergy,  A.  D.  1295.  He  built 
a  wooden  wall  round  Dantzic,  the  first  instance  of  for¬ 
tification  in  Poland.  He  applied  his  great  wisdom 
promptly  and  well ;  but  the  evils  of  three  centuries’ 
growth  were  not  easily  eradicated.  He  was  soon  assas¬ 
sinated,  and  his  successor,  Uladislas ,  was  obliged  to 
ally  himself  with  the  Lithuanians  against  the  Teutonic 
knights.  These  pagans  had  enslaved  some  twenty- 
four  thousand  Polish  prisoners;  and  when  the  band  ot 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lithuania  was  given  to 
Uladislas  to  confirm  the  alliance,  these  were  released 
and  sent  back  to  their  country  as  the  welcome  dowry 
of  the  bride. 

Casimir  III.,  justly  surnamed  the  Great,  came  to 
the  throne  in  1333.  lie  restored  peace  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  destroyed  the  lawless  bands  of  robbers  which 
infested  it ;  improved  the  towns  by  introducing  brick 
and  stone  for  buildings,  in  lieu  of  wood  and  straw ; 
made  good  roads  and  wise  laws ;  and  gave  the 
peasantry  the  rights  of  property,  and  power  to  leave 
their  masters  on  just  causes  of  complaint.  He 
encouraged  trade  by  conferring  privileges  on  the 
Jews,  thus  attracting  many  of  them  to  Poland,  where 
they  still  form  a  numerous  class.  So  rich  had  they 
become  in  Cracow, —  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
Gnesna  as  the  capital,  —  that  on  the  marriage  of  Cas- 
imir’s  niece,  one  of  them  requested  the  honor  of  mak¬ 
ing  her  a  wedding  present,  and  sent  her  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  the  dowry  given  her  by  her  uncle. 
As  Casimir  had  no  children,  he  wished  his  nephew, 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  to  succeed  him;  and  the 
nobles,  ns  it  made  the  throne  elective  instead  of  he¬ 
reditary,  consented  ;  but  not  till  Louis  had  signed  a 
deed  promising  that  all  Poles  of  noble  birth  should  be 
released  from  taxes,  and  all  offices  should  be  given 
to  native  Poles.  With  Casimir  and  Louis  ended  the 
Piast  dynasty. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  his  daughter  Hedwiga,  though 
betrothed  to  another,  felt  obliged,  for  her  country’s 
sake,  to  espouse  Jagello,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  — 
who  was  so  desirous  of  the  match,  that  he  professed 
Christianity,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout  his  ' 
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I  dominions,  this  being  the  only  condition  she  exacted. 

Handsome,  courteous,  and  of  princely  demeanor,  the 
1  Lithuanian,  baptized  by  the  name  ol  Uladislas  V., 
.  founded  the  Jagellou  dynasty,  which  ruled  Poland  for 
several  centuries.  His  son  Uladislas  VI.  succeeded 
him, nnd, after  passing  through  the  usual  troubles  of  a 
minority,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  He 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  under  Am- 
1 1 rath  II.,  whose  court  was  at  Adrianople.  Heading  a 
vast  army,  the  king,  aided  by  Iluniadcs,  gained  several 
v  ictories  over  the  Turks,  with  wnom  he  made  an  ad- 
'  vantageous  peace,  to  continue  ten  years  ;  but  the  pope 
:  persuaded  him  to  break  his  contract,  and,  taking  the 
j  field  again,  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Vurna,  A.  1). 

'  1 141,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Casimir  I V.,  his  successor,  aided  by  a  revolt  of 
many  cities  and  nobles  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania, 
overthrew  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  a 
ruinous  twelve  years’  war,  in  which  three  hundred 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  seventeen 
thousand  villages  and  hamlets  to  luive  been  burnt !  On 
his  accession,  this  prince  refused  to  swear  to  observe 
the  usual  conditions.  Compelled  to  be  present  at  the 
Polish  diets,  the  king  was  there  reproached  as  a  tyrant 
i  and  traitor ;  but  he  bore  their  vociferations  and  howls  of 
l  execration  with  provokingcoolness.  Finally,  the  chief 
;  nobility  met,  nnd  in  his  presence  resolved  to  depose 
him  if  he  persisted  in  his  obstinacy.  lie  yielded,  and 
from  this  moment,  A.  D.  1415,  Poland  was  a  species 
of  republic  —  the  name  she  already  began  to  assume  ; 
and  her  kings  were  but  the  lieutenants  of  the  diet.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  reign,  a  further  modification  of  the  government 
was  introduced,  in  the  appointment,  by  the  nobles,  of 
deputies,  as  their  representatives  in  the  diet,  who  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  their  constituents  how  to  vote, 
and  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey. 

Sigismund  /.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1506,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  sovereigns ;  and  during  his  long 
reign,  the  Poles  enjoyed  more  prosperity  than  they 
had  ever  before  known  ;  for  he  patronized  learning  and 
industry,  and  preferred  the  glories  of  peace  to  those 
of  war.  At  the  Reformation,  there  was  very  little 
opposition  made  by  the  Polish  government  to  the  new 
•  religion;  for  Sigismund,  after  having  vainly  endeav¬ 
ored,  by  severe  measures,  to  stop  its  progress,  wisely 
gave  up  the  attempt,  contenting  himself  with  excluding 
Protestants  from  all  public  offices.  At  this  period, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  printing  presses  in  Cracow 
alone,  nnd  books  were  printed  in  more  than  eighty 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  ortly  country  where 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  allowed.  Copernicus,  the 
astronomer,  was  a  contemporary  of  Sigismund  ;  he 
was  born  at  Thorn,  then  in  Poland,  but  now  in  Prussia. 

With  Sigismund  Augustus  ended  the  race  of  the 
Jagellos,  A.  D.  1572.  The  crown  now  became  entirely 
elective,  without  reference  to  hereditary  descent.  An 
election  was  a  matter  of  great  excitement.  All  the 
palatines  and  chief  nobility  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  armed  and  on  horseback,  repaired  to  War¬ 
saw,  which  had  become  the  capital,  each  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  of  vassals,  consisting  of  all  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  his  palatinate.  The  city  and  its  environs 
presented  an  animated  scene,  and  not  unfrequently 
swords  were  drawn  in  support  of  the  claims  of  difler- 
ent  candidates,  who  were  not  allowed  to  be  present 
themselves.  In  a  temporary  building  on  the  plains  of 
Vola,  near  Warsaw,  the  pacta  conccnta ,  or  chartered 
conditions  for  the  signature  of  the  sovereign,  were 
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drawn  up;  and  to  these  additions  were  made  at  the 
election  of  every  new  sovereign,  till  the  king  had 
scarcely  a  prerogative  left  him. 

On  the  day  of  election,  troops  of  horsemen  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  plain,  which,  though  twelve  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  was  hardly  large  enough.  The  senate 
and  nuncios  took  their  seats,  and  the  nobles  of  each 
palatinate  were  ranged  in  separate  bodies  under  their 
respective  banners.  The  names  of  the  several  candi¬ 
dates  were  then  declared  by  the  archbishop,  who, 
kneeling  on  the  plain,  repeated  a  prayer,  and  ulterw  ard 
went  round  on  horseback  to  collect  the  votes,  w  hich 
were  counted  in  the  senate  ;  and  that  prince  for  w  horn 
the  most  votes  had  been  given,  was  immediately  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Poland. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  n  dan¬ 
gerous  innovation  was  introduced  into  the  diet,  by 
whicli  any  member  could  stop  its  proceedings,  prevent 
the  passing  of  any  law,  and  even  dissolve  the  assem¬ 
bly,  by  his  single  “  veto.”  To  this  absurd  custom,  so 
pregnant  with  disorders,  many  Polish  w  riters  attribute 
the  ruin  of  their  country. 

Hut  the  evil  lay  deeper.  There  was  no  middle  class  of 
society — the  only  palladium  of  liberty  in  a  monarchical 
country.  The  power  of  the  nobles  to  quarrel  with  euch 
other,  or  to  tyrannize  over  the  slaves  upon  their  estates 
or  simply  to  vote  for  a  puppet  king,  could  not  be  culled 
liberty.  Poland  had  only  serfs,  plunged  in  ignorance, 
and  doomed  to  hopeless  drudgery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nobles  full  of  false  pride,  and  buried  in  selfishness 
and  luxury,  on  the  other.  The  political  evils  of  Poland, 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  may  be  traced  directly 
or  indirectly  to  this  state  of  society. 

During  the  unhappy  reign  of  John  Casimir ,  (1619 
to  1668,)  intercourse  with  France  had  introduced  the 
elegances  of  civilized  life  into  Poland  ;  but  the  de¬ 
structive  wars  with  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars  injured 
commerce  and  retarded  the  progress  of  education. 

John  Sobieski ,  greatly  renowned  us  a  general,  was 
elected  king  in  1674.  After  his  death,  there  was  un 
interregnum  of  a  year,  which  showed  the  weakness 
of  the  kingdom.  Frederic  Augustus  I.  wus  elected 
king  in  1697.  Having  allied  hiinelf  with  Peter  the 
Great  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  latter  over¬ 
ran  Polund,  and  deposed  its  king,  A.  D.  1705;  und 
in  1710,  raised  Stanislas  to  the  throne,  which  had 
been  vacant  for  five  years.  Civil  war,  pestilence,  und 
anarchy,  now  uflUctcd  Poland  :  the  same  year  Fred¬ 
eric  Augustus  I.  was  restored  by  the  diet  ut  Warsaw. 
During  his  reign,  a  petty  quarrel  between  some  Lu¬ 
theran  children  and  u  Jesuit  student  became  the  cause 
of  mobs ;  a  partial  commission  condemned  the  Prot¬ 
estants,  who  were  punished  by  the  diet  in  a  most 
sanguinary  manner,  with  circumstances  of  wanton 
barburitv,  which  disgraced  the  republic.  '  This  reign, 
which  was  one  series  of  disasters,  terminated  ig  17.4.4. 

At  the  next  election,  sixty  thousand  votes  would 
have  restored  to  the  throne  the  philosophic  Stanislas, 
now  king  of  Lorraine,  and  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV. ; 
but  the  political  destinies  of  Poland  were  no  longer 
within  tlie  control  of  her  leaders.  Austria  und 
Muscovy,  with  tui  arbitrary  disregard  of  international 
law,  not  uncommon  with  those  powers,  forced  the 
Poles  to  receive  Frederic  Augustus  II.  as  king.  His 
chief  employments  were  hunting  and  smelting  :  to 
business  of  every  description  he  had  a  mortul  aver¬ 
sion.  At  his  death,  in  1763,  Catharine  II.  of  Russia 
took  upon  herself  to  choose  the  new  king,  and  fixed 
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a  young  Polish  nobleman,  said  to  have  been  a 
former  lover  of  hers,  Count  Stanislas  Augustus  Pon¬ 
iatowski,  whom  she  put  upon  the  throne.  Her  reply 
to  the  dissatisfied  Poles  was,  “  I  wish  him  to  be  king, 
and  king  he  shall  be.”  Ten  thousand  Russian  soldiers 
at  Warsaw  enforced  her  imperial  will,  A.  I).  1763. 
Neither  the  king  nor  diet  was  allowed  any  power ; 
and  in  1772,  as  elsewhere  related,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  took  most  of  the  kingdom  to  themselves. 
Phe  amiable  Poniatowski  exerted  himself  to  benefit 
that  part  of  Poland  which  was  left  to  him,  and  which, 
in  1793,  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  compass  by  a 
new  partition  of  most  of  its  territory  between  Russia 
and  Prussia. 


occasion  for  the  display  of  a  noble  patriotism,  —  only 
riveted  the  chains  of  Poland.  She  was  now  incor¬ 
porated  into  Russia,  thousands  of  her  patriots  were 
transported  to  Siberia,  and  the  country  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province.* 

Republic  of  Cracow.  —  This  consisted  of  the  city 
of  that  name,  the  second  capital  of  Poland,  with  its 
territory,  containing  about  four  hundred  and  ninety 
square  miles,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
inhabitants  —  lying  upon  the  Vistula.  In  1815,  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  plundering  Poland  for  the  last 
time,  could  not  agree  whether  Cracow  should  belong 
to  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria.  They,  therefore,  guar¬ 
antied  its  neutrality  and  inviolability  as  a  republic,  on 
condition  that  it  should  not  harbor  any  who  were  ob¬ 
noxious  to  either  of  the  three  powers.  Its  legislative 
assembly  was  composed  of  representatives  annuallv 
chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  to  whom  were  added 
six  members  for  the  church,  and  three  of  the  senate, 
one  of  the  latter  presiding.  The  senate,  consisting 
of  twelve  members  and  the  president,  formed  the 
executive :  both  branches  held  otfice  for  three  years. 
It  now  flourished  for  thirty  years  as  the  active  centre 
of  a  valuable  commerce.  But  Austria,  under  pretence 
that  Cracow  was  the  resort  of  political  agitators,  crushed 
this  republic  —  the  last  remnant  of  Polish  independ¬ 
ence  —  in  1846,  and  took  the  territory  to  herself, 
France,  England,  and  Russia  quietly  submitting. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  is  situated  in  a  vast 
sandy  plain,  on  the  Vistula.  The  city  is,  in  general, 
meanly  built,  but  in  the  suburbs  there' are  handsome 
streets  and  elegant  buildings.  Praga,  one  of  the 
suburbs,  is  separated  from  the  city  by  the  Vistula. 
Previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1830-1,  Warsaw  had  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  ; 
hut  the  disastrous  result  of  that  noble  effort  for  the 
restoration  of  Polish  independence  has  much  diminished 
the  number.  The  city  contains  several  palaces,  and 
government  buildings,  with  a  university,  and  a  number 
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Dale  of  Accession. 

A.  I). 

1295.  Prezcmislas. 

1300.  Wenceslas. 

1300.  Uladislas  IV.,  the  Short 
1333.  Casimir  Ill.,  the  Great. 
1370.  Louis. 

1382.  Interregnum. 

1384.  Hedwiga,  queen. 

1380.  Uladislas  V.,  Jagcllo. 
1434.  Uladislas  VI. 

1445.  Casimir  IV. 

1492.  John  I.  (Albert.) 

1501.  Alexander. 

1500.  Sigismund  I. 

1548.  Sigismund  II. (Augustus 
1572.  Interregnum. 

1574.  Henry. 

1575.  Stephen. 

1580.  Sigismund  III. 

1032.  Uladislas  VII. 

1018.  Interregnum. 

1049.  John  II. 

1008.  Michael. 

1673.  Interregnum. 

1070.  John  III.  (Sobieski.) 

1096.  Interregnum. 

1097.  Frederic  Augustus  I. 
1705.  Deposed  by  Charles  XU 

Interregnum. 

1710.  Frederic  Augustus  I.  re¬ 
stored. 

1733.  Frederic  Augustus  II. 
1763.  Interregnum. 

1764-95.  Stnntslns  Augustus 
Poniatowski. 


Kosciusko. 

This  tyranny  roused  the  patriotic  Poles  to  attempt 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  under  Count  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  who  hdd  served  with  honor  in  the  American 
revolutionary  war,  and  who  now  sought  to  be  the  deliv¬ 
erer  of  Poland.  Cracow  expelled  the  Russian  gar¬ 
rison,  and  a  national  council  proclaimed  Kosciusko 
dictator.  But  after  some  successes,  a  body  of  forty 
thousand  Prussians,  under  Frederic  William  III., 
turned  the  tide  of  victory,  and  crushed  the  hopes  of 
the  patriots  forever.  Poniatowski  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  his  crown,  and  the  remnant  of  Poland  was 
divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Thus 
ended  this  once  powerful  monarchy.  Napoleon  alone 
could  have  restored  it  to  life,  and  seems  to  have  so 
designed  ;  but  his  retreat  from  Moscow  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  project.  In  1830,  us  we  have  already  stated,  a 
revolt  of  the  Poles  against  the  violations  of  their  con¬ 
stitution,  and  other  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  Archduke  Constantine, —  though  it  gave 


Dukes. 

Date  of  Accession. 

A.  D. 

500.  Lech  I. 

Lech  II. 

750.  Weuda,  queen. 

Lesko  I. 

804.  Lesko  II. 

810.  Lesko  HI. 

815.  I’opiel  I. 

830.  Popiel  II. 

842.  I’iast  I. 

860.  Ziemowit. 

892.  Lesko  IV. 

921.  Zcmomysl. 

902.  Mieeislas  I. 

999.  Boleslas  I. 

Kings.  —  Aristocratic  RcpxMic. 
1001.  Bolcslas  I. 

1025.  Mieeislas  II. 

1034.  Interregnum. 

1041.  Casimir  I. 

1058.  Boleslas  II. 

1082.  Uladislas  I 
1102.  Boleslas  III. 

1140.  Uladislas  II. 

1149.  Boleslas  IV. 

1174  Mieeislas  III. 

1178.  Casimir  II.,  the  Just. 
1194.  Lesko  the  White. 

1202.  Uladislas  III. 

1206.  Lesko  the  White  (again.) 
1228.  Boleslas  V. 

1279.  Lesko  the  Black. 

1289.  Anarchy. 
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of  convents  nn<l  hospitals.  Its  population  resembles  a 
perpetual  masquerade  —  long-bearded  Jews  ;  monks  in 
the  garb  of  every  order  ;  veiled  und  shrouded  nuns, 
self-secluded  and  apart ;  bevies  of  young  Polish  females 
m  silk  mantles,  of  the  brightest  colors,  promenading 
the  squares  ;  the  venerable  ancient  Polish  noble,  with 
mustuchios,  caftan,  girdle,  sabre,  and  red  or  yellow 
boots ;  the  new  generation,  equipped  in  the  highest 
style  of  Parisian  dandyism  ;  with  Turks,  Greeks, 
Russians,  Italiuns,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen,  in  an 
ever-changing  throng.  Warsaw  has  a  considerable 
commerce  by  the  Vistula,  and  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  carpets,  stockings,  carriages,  and  harness.  The 
other  towns  of  Poland  are  small.  Lublin,  with  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  Kalisc,  with  fifteen  thousand, 
are  the  principal. 


The  Poles  are  distinguished  for  bravery,  military 
spirit,  und  impatience  of  control.  They  are  honor¬ 
able,  hospitable,  courteous,  and  lively,  but  not  without 
licentiousness.  The  rich  nobles  live  in  much  state 
und  entertain  their  friends  and  strangers  in  a  princely 
manner.  The  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their  attractions. 
The  peasants  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  fanatical.  They 
are  stupid  from  the  effects  of  servitude,  and  they  have  j 
little  conception  of  cleanliness.  The  Jews  are  the 
general  traders,  and  the  political  freedom  they  enjoy 
in  Poland  has  developed  better  traits  in  their  character, 
as  well  as  physiognomy,  than  are  found  in  countries 
where  they  are  much  oppressed.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  tendency  toward  extortion ;  and,  like  the 
peasants,  they  are  offensively  fdthy. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXX. 

Its  Geography  —  Origin  —  Annals  —  Tekeli 
—  Kossuth  —  Revolt  of  1848-9  —  General 
Views.. 

Thf.  name  of  Hungary, or  land  of  the  Huns,  is  now 
applied  to  a  vast  territory  —  with  its  population  of  more 
than  thirteen  millions  —  bounded  west  by  Moravia, 
Austria  Proper,  Stvria,  and  Illyria;  south  by  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Frontiers,*  —  of  over  eighteen  thousand  miles 
in  area, —  separating  it  from  Turkey,  but  usually 


reckonod  ns  part  of  Hungary  ;  cast  by  Wallachiu 
Moldavia,  and  Russia  ;  and  north  by  the  Carpathians 
separating  it  from  Galicia.  Its  extent,  according  tc 
these  boundaries,  and  including  the  Military  Frontiers, 
is  about  ninety  thousand  square  m^cs.  A  part  of  it 
was  included  in  the  ancient  PannonTn,  and  a  portion 
in  Dacia  :  the  latter  forming  the  bulwark  and  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Romans  in  this  quarter. 

The  political  divisions  of  Hungary  arc  as  follows:  — 

1.  Hungary  Proper,  subdivided  into  four  circles. 
2.  Sclavonia,  divided  into  three  counties.  3.  Hungarian 


•  The  Military  Frontiers  aro  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
inhabited  by  more  than  a  million  of  people  of  several  races, 
and  under  nn  entirely  distinct  and  peculiar  government.  It 
stretches  for  one  thousand  miles  along  the  Turkish  frontier, 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bukowina.  It  is  divided  into  four 
military  governments  —  the  Croatian  military  frontier,  the 
Sclavonian,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Transylvanian.  All  it* 
civil  officers  are  also  military :  its  people  hold  their  lands  by 
military  tenure,  the  men  being  obliged  to  appear  armed  for 
defence  of  the  frontier  whenever  called  upon,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  military  organisation  and  discipline.  Sixty  thousand 
effective  troops  arc  thus  kept  up  without  expense  to  the  state. 


The  military  command  of  the  whole  is  generally  given  to  the 
ban  of  Croatia,  or  of  Hungary,  and  its  affairs  are  intrusted 
to  a  special  board,  or  council,  at  Vienna.  This  frontier  govern¬ 
ment  was  established  by  Austria,  toward  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  century,  as  a  protection  against  the  Turks;  but 
since  that  nation  has  ceased  to  be  aggressive,  its  chief  use  is 
as  a  “  sanitary  cordon”  against  the  plague,  &c. 

Ban  is  an  old  word,  which  means  “chief,”  and  is  applied 
to  the  commander  of  certain  half  military  districts,  called 
banau,  two  of  which  are  in  Hungary  :  the  largest  of  these 
has  Temeswar  for  it*  capital,  and  lie*  between  the  Marosch 
thcTliciss,  and  the  Danube.  Another  banat  is  that  of  Croatia. 


HuncnrUn  Officers. 
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•I'iri.*  including  the  circle  of  Carlstadt,  formerly 
I’.ir:  ol  Illyria,  and  the  Hungarian  Litlorale,  or  sea- 

coast. 

1  ransylvakia,  sometimes  included  as  part  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  is  a  territory  of  about  twenty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  forms  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia  of  the  Romans,  but 
became  subject  to  Austria  in  1713.  In  1765,  Maria 
I  heresa  erected  it  into  a  grand  principality,  in  which 
condition  it  has  since  remained.  A  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  territory  is  claimed  as  belonging  to  Hungary,  and 
a  part  is  included  in  the  Military  Frontiers.  The 
people  nre  Magyars,  Saxons,  Wrfllachians,  Gypsies, 
Sclavonians,  and  Armenians. 

Sclavonia  is  called  a  kingdom,  and  forms  part  of 
the  ancient  Pannonia.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Selari ,  who  settled  there  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
formed  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  Sarmatian  fam¬ 
ily,  called  Sclavoniatts.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Hungary,  and  was  confirmed 
to  Austria  in  161)9,  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 

Hungary  is  also  part  of  the  Pannonia  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  early  inhabitants  were  of  the  German 
stock,  and  were  conquered  by  the  emperor  Augustus. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  Huns  burst  from  Asia  upon 
Europe  like  an  avalanche. 

In  our  accounts  of  Tartary,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
(pp.  390,761,  and  972,)  we  have  traced  their  history 
down  to  the  time  of  Attila.  With  him  their  power  fell, 
A.  I).  453.  A  portion  of  them  settled  in  the  country 
called  from  them  Hungary.  Some  authors  state  that 
die  race  of  the  ancient  Huns  were  all  cut  ofT  in  the 
long  war  waged  against  them  by  Charlemagne,  and 
that  the  territory  was  afterward  peopled  by  the  neigh¬ 
boring  nations,  to  whom  the  present  Hungarians  owe 
their  origin.  But  other  and  more  accurate  authors 
make  the  Hungarians  of  the  present  day  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  the  ancient  Huns,  mingled  with  other 
races.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  Huns  docs  not, 
it  is  true,  favor  this  idea  ;  but  “  the  Finnic  tribe,  which 
formed  the  germ  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  becoming 
intermingled,  in  the  course  of  time,  with  Turkish, 
Sclavonic,  and  German  races,  may  be  said  to  have 
almost  totally  changed  its  external  characteristics. 
The  language  of  the  present  Hungarians,  too,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Finnic,  Turkish,  Sclavonic,  and  German 
elements.” 

The  Goths  and  Gcpidm,  who  overthrew  the  Huns, 
yielded,  in  526,  to  the  Lombards  ;  and,  when  these 
removed  to  Italy,  in  568,  the  Avars  entered.  They 
extended  their  dominion  to  Bavaria,  but  were  con¬ 
quered,  and  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity,  by 
Charlemagne.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Magyars , 
originally  a  people  of  Central  Asia,  penetrated  into 
the  country,  and  conquered  it  in  ten  years.  Their 
chiefs  divided  the  territory  among  them  :  Arpad,  their 
leader,  took  half  for  his  own  share ;  the  remainder 
was  distributed  among  the  inferior  chiefs  and  their 

•  Croatia  is  an  ancient  territory,  bounded  by  the  Adriatic, 
Illyria,  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Bosnia.  Half  of  it  is  now 
under  Turkish  sway.  It  appears  that  the  first  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  Pannonia’ns  :  the  Huns  and  Avars  possessed  it  in 
turn ;  but  finally  the  IVends,  from  Bohemia,  in  A.  D.  040, 
settled  here.  From  the  name  Urotasch,  which  they  gave  the 
country,  nre  formed  the  modern  names  Croatia  and  Croati. 
The  people  are  warlike,  and,  in  the  secluded  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts,  almost  savage.  They  •utnc  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  have  mostly  so  remained 


followers,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  became  serfs. 
Arpad’s  grandson,  Gcysa,  embraced  the  Christian 
religion;  and  his  son  Stephen,  the  last  duke,  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  in  the  year  1000,  and  added 
Transylvania  to  the  kingdom.  Ladislas  I.  and  Colo- 
mann  subdued  Sclavonia  and  Croatia,  and,  after  many 
wars,  Dalmatia;  Bela  II.  obtained  Bosnia  ;  E meric. 


Se fy in. ;  and  Andrew  II.  and  his  son  Colomann, 
Galicia. 

In  1310,  Charles ,  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  which  he  raised  to  a 
high  degree  of  splendor.  Charles  having  married  a 
sister  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  Louis,  one  of' Charles’s 
sons,  on  becoming  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Poland  also,  in  1370.  This  prince,  who  is 
called  Louis  the  Great. ,  reigned  from  1342  to  1382, 
and  his  united  kingdoms  extended  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic. 

On  his  death,  Poland  and  Hungary  were  again 
separated, and  internal  troubles  broke  out.  Sigismund , 
who  reigned  from  1386  to  1437,  lost  nearly  all  the 
annexed  dominions.  The  Turks  approached  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  took  part  in  every  intestine  broil.  Albert , 
archduke  of  Austria,  having  married  the  only  (laugh 
ter  of  Sigismund,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Hungary 
in  1437,  but  died  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks 
in  1439.  Under  Ladislas  V.  and  VI.,  these  powerful 
enemies  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  brave  John 
Huniades,  whose  son  Mathias  I.  was  made  king  in 
1458.  He  proved  a  very  able  and  fortunate  king, 
and  brought  under  his  dominion  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  great  part  of  Austria, — 
forming  an  empire  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  in  extent  —  about  equal  to  the 
present  Austrian  empire. 

After  the  death  of  Mathias  I.,  in  1490,  the  kingdom 
fell  to  pieces:  civil  commotions  and  bad  government 
made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  Turks  ;  and  Louis  II.  lost 
his  crown  and  life  in  the  fata'  battle  of  Mohncs,  1526 
This  so  weakened  the  Hungarians,  that  they  were  una¬ 
ble  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  to  free  their  country 
from  the  enemies  of  Christendom.  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Louis  II.,  being 
raised  to  the  throne,  the  strength  of  his  kingdom 
was  indeed  added  to  that  of  Hungary  ;  hut  the  king 
was  obliged  to  leave  Ofen  and  the  finest  part  of 
Hungary  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  were  not 
expelled  till  1686.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  despotic 
habits  and  religious  intolerance  were  most  distasteful 
to  the  Hungarian  nobles.  Hence  arose  continued 
disputes  and  frequent  insurrections,  in  which  the  in¬ 
surgents  even  went  so  fur,  on  some  occasions,  as  to 
call  the  Turks  to  their  aid. 

This  was  done  by  the  celebrated  Hungarian  leader 
Tekeli,  who,  with  his  misbelieving  allies,  had  nearly 
got  possession  of  Vienna,  in  1683,  and  which  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  the  Poles,  under 
Sobieski,  as  already  related.  The  treaty  of  Curlowiiz 
(1699)  delivered  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and  that 
of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  relieved  the  Banat,  from  the 
Turkish  yoko.  The  civil  wars  and  insurrections,  hith¬ 
erto  so  pernicious,  ceased  in  1711 ;  and  the  house  of 
Austria  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  undisturheo 
possession  of  the  country.  Its  inhabitants  have  also,  on 
various  trying  occasions,  shown  themselves  the  mos 
loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  their  sovereigns,  from 
the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  till  a  recent  date. 
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REVOLUTION  OF  1849. 


In  1848,  however,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which, 
going  beyond  the  original  causes  of  quarrel,  designed 
no  less  than  to  separate  Hungary  from  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  and  give  it  independence;  to  shake  off 
the  German  yoke,  and  secure  Hungarian  nationality. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  this  event,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  statements. 
Joseph  II.,  in  an  earnest  desire  for  that  system  of 
centralization,  or  “bureaucratic”  rule,  at  Vienna, 
which  has  long  marked  the  policy  of  the  imperial 
court,  made  many  attempts  to  amalgamate  or  incor¬ 
porate  Hungary  with  Austria;  but  the  nation  bold¬ 
ly  and  successfully  resisted  them  ;  and,  in  1790, 
•he  diet  of  Presburg  exacted  from  him  an  express 
recognition  of  their  rights,  in  the  tenth  article  of  which 
he  solemnly  declared  that  “  Hungary  is  a  free  and 
independent  nation  in  her  entire  system  of  legislation 
and  administration,  anti  not  subject  to  any  other  state 
or  any  other  (icople,  hut  that  she  shall  always  have  her 
own  separate  existence  and  constitution  ;  and  shall 
consequently  be  governed  by  kings  crowned  according 
to  her  national  laws  and  customs.”  Under  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  Hungary  has  had  its  own  legislative  diet  : 
the  emperors  of  Austria  have  been  successively 
crowned, and  received,  askings  of  Hungary  ;  the  royal 
authority  being  committed  to  an  officer  called  a 
palatine. 

Of  the  several  races  in  Hungary,  the  Magyars 
claimed  and  exercised  supremacy,  though  they  con¬ 
stituted  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  population. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  the  landholders,  and  no 
others  are  privileged  to  vote  for  members  of  the  diet, 
thus  making  inferior  castes  of  the  other  races.  Being 
high  spirited  nnd  jealous  of  their  rights,  they  have 
constantly  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Austrian 
power,  and  are  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  very 
haughty  toward  the  Sclavonic  nnd  Croatian  masses  of 
the  kingdom.  In  this  statfe  of  things,  the  policy  of 
Austria  was  obvious  :  yielding  only  to  the  Magyars  so 
far  us  necessary,  she  fostered  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  races,  intending  at  the  proper  time  to  bring  it 
into  action,  in  order  to  aid  in- crushing  the  haughty 
and  restive  Magyars. 

The  revolutionary  movement  causdd  by  the  events  of 
Paris,  in  February,  1848,  found  the  Hungarian  leaders 
already  in  a  state  of  great  irritation  against  Austria,  for 


her  constant  invasions  of  their  constitutional  rights 
Under  its  impulse,  they  took  high  ground  with  Austria, 
which  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  Hungary,  (1848.)  The  leader  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  movements  was  Ludwig  Kossuth,  ori- 
ginally  an  obscure  country  attorney,  who  had  been 
active  in  enlightening  the  public  mind,  as  editor  of  a 
journal,  for  which  he  had  suffered  imprisonment. 
The  success  of  this  remarkable  man  in  inculcating 
just  nnd  elevated  views,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in 
April,  1849,  the  Hungarians  made  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence,  adopted  a  republican  form  of 
government,  nnd  gave  equality  of  rights  nnd  privileges 
to  all  classes  of  citizens.  Thus  did  they  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  the  oppressions  inflicted  by  the  nobles  upon 
the  inferior  races,  by  one  glorious  act,  entitling  them 
to  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  every  lover  of 
human  liberty. 

Kossuth  was  chosen  president,  and  continued  to  the 
end,  with  untiring  zeal,  to  sustain  the  cause  he  had 
espoused.  The  government  of  Austria,  for  a  time 
embarrassed  by  insurrections  at  Vienna  and  revolts  in 
Italy,  was  at  length  able  to  direct  its  forces  against 
Hungary,  in  which  it  was  aided  by  an  army  of 
Croats,  led  by  the  celebrated  ban,  Jellachich.  For 
a  time,  the  Hungarian  generals,  Bern,  Georgey,  and 
Dembinsky,  were  successful,  nnd  afforded  reason  to 
hope  for  the  final  triumph  of  Hungarian  independence. 
But  this  prospect  was  soon  clouded.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  sent  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men  into  Hungary,  which  cooperated  with  that 
of  Austria.  While  the  other  powers  of  Europe  sto<  d 
mute,  the  conflict  drenched  the  soil  of  Hungary  with 
blood.  All  that  bravery  and  skill  could  do,  were  dot  e 
by  Kossuth  and  most  of  his  compatriots  ;  but  the  con¬ 
flict  was  too  unequal.  Battle  after  buttle  was  fought, 
nnd  city  nflcr  city  surrendered  to  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  allies.  The  Inst  act  in  the  terrible  drama 
was  the  surrender  of  Georgey-  and  his  army  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  to  the  Russian  general,  Paskiew  itch, 
August,  1849.  Finding  further  resistance  hopeless, 
the  Hungarians  still  in  arms  surrendered,  while  Kos¬ 
suth  nnd  some  of  his  associates  sought  refuge  in  the 
adjacent  territory  of  the  T^rks.  In  keeping  with  the 
despotism  of  his  whole  conduct  respecting  Hungary 
the  czar  of  Russia  demanded  of  the  sultan  the  sur- 
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Croatian  Soldier*  at  Night, 

render  of  the  Hungarian  exiles.  This  was  magnani¬ 
mously  refused  by  the  Turk,  thus  shaming  Christen¬ 
dom  with  the  spectacle  of  a  loftier  humanity  in  an 
infidel  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  head  of  the 
Holy  League.  If  the  time  has  indeed  come,  when 
Christian  sovereigns  may  learn  lessons  of  civilization 
from  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  how  do  they  misrep¬ 
resent  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  unworthily 
do  they  fill  the  high  places  they  occupy  ! 

The  submission  of  Hungary  was  followed  by  nu¬ 
merous  executions  of  leaders  of  the  revolt,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  these  were  ordered  by 
the  imperial  court  of  Vienna,  and  consummated  under 
the  direction  of  General  Ilaynau.  Nor  could  these 
spectacles,  which  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  civil- 
zed  world,  satisfy  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  Austri¬ 
ans.  It  has  now  been  formally  declared,  that  “  the 
former  constitution  of  Hungary  is  overthrown  by  the 
revolution  ;  ”  all  Hungarian  privileges  are  abolished, 
and  a  system  of  government  has  been  framed  for  the 
conquered  country,  which  stifles  the  voice  of  the 
people  ;  divides  the  territory  into  districts,  presided 
over  by  military  commanders,  who  have  the  power  of 


preserving  the  public  peace,  of  promulgating  ordi¬ 
nances,  of  punishing  crimes,  and  of  licensing  and 
regulating  the  press.  The  centralization  of  the  system 
is  complete;  and  though  there  are  civil  functionaries 
appointed,  their  sphere  of  action  is  subservient  to  the 
military  rule,  which  is  called  “  the  exceptional  state  ” 
of  Hungary,  but  which  bids  fair  to  continue  for  years, 
and  to  form  indeed  the  only  constitution  of  the  country. 

About  half  of  the  Hungarian  population  is  Catholic  ; 
two  millions  of  the  Greek  church ;  one  million  Luthejj 
un  ;  two  millions  Calvinists  and  Unitarians. 
several  races  are  in  the  following  proportion  :  The 
Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  were,  in  1825,  about  four  mil¬ 
lion's"  ;  the  Sclavonians,  the  subject  people,  consisting 
of  Slovacs,  Croats,  and  Serbs,  over  four  millions.  Be¬ 
side  these,  Hungary  contained  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  Wallachians,six  hundred  thousand  Germans, 
two  hundred  thousand  Jews,  fifty  thousand  Gypsies, 
beside  A rnaouts,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.  1  here  is 

no  middle  class  :  society  consists  of  haughty  nobles, 
poor  peasants,  and  peddling  traffickers.  I  he  nobles 
are  brave,  generous,  and  hardy,  devotedly  attached  to 


every  thing  Hungarian,  and  fostering  a  rooted  dislike 
to  every  thing  German.  The  peasantry  are  almost  as 
rude  and  barbarous  in  dress,  aspect,  and  manners,  now, 
as  when  the  Romans  first  invaded  Illyria;  nor  could 
the  wagons  of  the  Scythian  camp  be  more  clumsy 
than  those  which  may  be  now  seen  crowding  the 
streets  of  Presburg. 

In  the  recent  con’cst  of  1848-9,  auxiliaries  wqre 
found  in  the  Hungarian  armies  which  remind  us  rif 
their  formidable  Scythian  ancestry.  These  were  the 
wild  population  of  the  steppes  and  forests  of  the 
interior,  particularly  the  horseherds,  or  tenders  of  the 
troops  of  wild  horses  on  the  pluins.  The  swineherds 
and  the  fishermen  employed  themselves  in  constructing 
bridges,  in  their  own  manner,  on  a  sort  of  tubs,  in  a 
style,  at  first  much  ridiculed  by  their  enemies,  but 
found  to  be  very  effective.  The  swineherds  were 


very 

generally  Servians:  their  weapon  is  a  small  axe, 'with 
a  rather  long  handle  ;  and  they  throw  it  with  such  dex¬ 
terity,  that,  tit  eighty  or  one  hundred  paces,  they  rarely 
miss  a  man,  and  the  blow  is  generally  fatal. 

The  horseherds  were  especially  dreaded  by  the 
Austrian  troops,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
weapon  they  carry  and  use  with  deadly  skill.  It  is 
simply  the  whip,  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
catch  any  horse  of  the  herd  they  may  wish  to  tame 
and  dispose  of.  The  application  of  it  in  war  is  quite  a 
novelty.  It  has  a  handle  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
length,  while  the  thong  measures  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  A  leaden  bull  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
this,  when  thrown,  acts  like  a  lasso,  curling  round 
man  or  horse ;  or  it  sometimes  strikes  them  to  the 
earth  with  a  crushing  blow.  The  horseherds  are 
so  skilful  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  that,  at  full 
gallop,  they  will  strike  an  enemy  with  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty  on  any  part  of  the  body  they  please.  In  skir¬ 
mishes,  an  isolated  foot  soldier,  if  lie  fires  his  musket 
and  misses,  is  lost ;  before  he  oon  attempt  to  reload 
the  Mid  horseman  rushes  past,  ur.d,  with  the  sweep 
of  his  ball-loaded  thong,  stretches  hirft  lifeless  on  the 
earth.  There  were  some  thousands  of  these  men  in 
the  Hungarian  armies.  They  often  struck  the  Aus¬ 
trian  officers  from  their  horses  with  incredible  dex¬ 
terity.  The  wounds  this  weapon  inflicts  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  frightful.  Before  it  was  known  that  these 
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horscherds  were  serving  in  the  Hungarian  ranks,  a 
great  ntimher  of  cuirassiers  were  brought  fnto  Pesth, 
wounded  in  a  manner  the  military  surgeons  could  not 
explain.  The  injury  was  neither  a  cut,  nor  a  puncture, 
nor  a  gunshot  wound  ;  and  the  soldiers  were  for  a  long 
time  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  caused  by  so  ignoble 
a  weapon  ns  a  whip.  It  can  only  be  used  where  the 
horseman  has  ample  space  :  in  any  thing  like  “close 
order,”  it  would  be  as  dangerous  to  friends  as  foes. 
One  of  these  horseherds  wus  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Austrians,  and,  probably  to  obtain  an  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  power  of  his  weapon,  he  was  ordered 
to  display  his  skill  in  the  camp.  A  stuffed  figure 
was  set  up,  the  Austrian  officers  pointing  out  the  parts 
lie  was  to  strike  while  in  full  career.  Twice  he  did  as 
directed,  but  the  third  time  he  introduced  a  startling  va¬ 
riation  :  swinging  his  whip  in  a  wide  circle,  he  dashed 
his  horse  at  a  point  of  the  line  of  soldiers  round  the 
place  of  exercise,  broke  through  it,  and  was  far  on  his 
way  to  the  open  fields  in  an  instant,  untouched  by  the 
volley  of  balls  sent  after  him  ! 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  of  Hun¬ 
gary  consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  particu¬ 
larly  on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of 
unbounded  gayety.  The  national  military  dress  —  the 
same  commonly  denominated  hussar  —  is  picturesque 
and  martial,  and  has  been  imitated  by  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a  broad-brimmed, 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low,  rounded  crown  ;  they  have 
their  matted,  long  black  hair  negligently  plaited,  or 
tied  in  knots,  a  bluejacket  and  trousers,  covered  with 
a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  re¬ 
taining  its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather 
clusters  of  cottages,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
road  ;  these  nre  whitewashed  and  roofed  with  thatch, 
but  the  interior  generally  contains  three  tolerably 
comfortable  apartments. 

The  Croats  live  in  a  manner  which  resembles  that 
of  the  Chinese.  All  the  members  of  a  family  reside 
together,  under  the  government  of  the  eldest  male 
of  the  household  ;  their  children,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  occupy  parts  of  the  same  mansion,  which 
is  successively  enlarged,  to  make  room  for  the  increase  ; 
seventy  or  eighty  individuals  are  sometimes  found  in  one 
house.  This  custom  prevails  in  the  Military  Frontiers. 

Hungary  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  prolific  country. 
The  vine  flourishes  here,  and  a  million  of  acres  are 
devoted  to  its  cultivation.  There  are  whole  forests  of 
chestnut,  cherry,  and  plum-trees.  In  the  south,  the 
orange  ripens  in  the  open  air.  Tobacco  is  a  staple 
of  agriculture.  Every  species  of  grain  flourishes. 

The  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its 
fine  rivers,  lubors  under  great  disadvantages,  from  tho 
want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
being  frequently  impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure 
being  in  possession  of  tho  Turks,  whose  barbarism  has 
hitherto  bullied  every  attempt  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland  traffic  is  tolerably 
brisk,  und  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  ani¬ 
mals,  and  with  wagons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  Gypsies, 
and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  two  thousand  fairs 
which  nre  annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The 
grout  centres  of  this  internal  traffic  are  Pesth  and 
Debretzen.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  con¬ 
sists  in  the  exchange  of  raw  for  manufactured  prod¬ 
uce. 

Pesth,  the  capital  of  the  late  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment,  contains  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  Presburg, 
forty  thousand  ;  Schemnitz,  twenty-three  thousand  ; 
Ofen,  or  Buda,  thirty  thousand  ;  Zombor,  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  ;  Maria  Theresienstadt,  thirty-five  thousand  . 
Comorn,  seventeen  thousand  ;  Mohacs,  eight  thousand 
These  are  in  Hungary  Proper.  The  chief  town  in 
Sclavonia  is  Essek,  with  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

Education  is  in  a  backward  state  in  Hungary,  owing, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  variety  of  languages.  This 
latter  circumstance  has  led  to  the  use  of  I-ntin.  in 
affairs  of  government,  debates  in  the  diet,  and  common 
conversation.  •  The  Magyars  have  sought  to  make 
their  language  the  standard  ;  but  Austria  has  resisted 
and  excited  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Croats  and  other 
tribes  against  this  measure  and  its  promoters.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  the  Croats,  under  the  pop¬ 
ular  bun,  Jellachich,  to  take  part  with  Austria  in  the 
recent  struggle.  Some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  are 
highly  educated,  and  of  very  polished  manners. 

The  Sclavonian  language,  supposed  to  be  of  Hindoo 
origin,  is  said  to  be  spoken  by  sixty  millions  of  people. 
The  Russian,  Polish,  ami  Servian  are  the  chief  dia¬ 
lects.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  most  polished  ;  in 
this  there  are  numerous  popular  ballads  of  great 
beauty.  The  Magyar  language  is  regarded  as  of  the 
Finnish  stock,  and  not  Sclavonian.  In  this  there  are 
many  works  of  value  in  various  departments  of  liter- 
atilre.  Some  of  the  ballads  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Bowring. 

\Ve  conclude  our  notice  of  Hungary  by  remarking 
that  there  seem  to  be  in  this  great  country  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  mighty  nation,  which  it  is  vain  to  expect 
will  ever  amalgamate  with  the  Germans.  Russia 
doubtless  desires  to  annex  its  population  to  her  already 
overgrown  mass;  but  the  Hungarians  have  lately 
shown  a  spirit  and  power,  which,  with  the  growing 
weakness  of  Austria,  seem  likely  at  no  distant  day 
to  insure  their  independence, —  even  against  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  Russia,  soon,  probablyi  to  find  ful 
employment  elsewhere. 

Kings  of  Hungary. 

Housb  op  St.  Stephen.  D»*»  of  Accession. 

Date  of  Accession.  ,  '  ‘  _.  .  .  ,  . 

/V  0  1392.  Sieismund,  (emperor.) 

997.  Stephen  I.  (Saint.)  }W-  ?fi?.abeth  and  Xlbert  11 

1038  Peter  H39’  L»dudaaIV. 

toil!  Aba.  or  Owon.  }«*•  Interregnum. 

1044.  Peter,  (restored.)  Jfd‘8.lB*  .V  /r,  .  , 

1047.  Andrew  I.  }*&  ?Ia‘!u“  l- (CorT,"-) 

1061.  Bela  I.  VL 

1064.  Solomon.  1516’  Lou“  IL 

1074.  Geysa  I.,  the  Great.  _  . 

1077.  Ladislas.  Housb  op  Austria. 

109.5.  Colomann.  1.526.  Ferdinand  I. 

1114.  Stephen  II.  1.563.  Maximilian. 

1131.  Bela  1 1.,  the  Blind.  1572.  Ilodolph. 

1141.  Geysa  II.  1608.  Mathias  11. 

1161  Stephen  III.  1618.  Ferdinand  11. 

1 173.  Bela  III.  1625.  Ferdinand  III. 

1196.  Eineric.  1647.  Ferdinand  IV. 

1200.  Ladislas  II.  16-54.  Leopold  1. 

1204.  Andrew  II.  1687.  Joseph  I. 

123-5.  Bela  IV.  1711.  Charles. 

1270.  Stephen  IV.  1740.  Maria  Theresa  and  Tran 

1272.  Ladislas  III.  cis  I. 

1290.  Andrew  III.  1780.  Joseph  II. 

„  .  1790.  Leopold  11. 

House  op  Anjou.  1792.  Francis. 

1302.  Charobert.  1836.  Ferdinand  V. 

1342.  Louis  I.,  (kingof  Poland.)  1848.  Francis  Joseph  1. 

1382.  Mary,  (“King  Mary.’’) 
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were  continually  displacing  their  predecessors,  till  the 
Goths  were  driven  to  Scandinavia,  the  Finns  and 
Lapps  to  the  arctic  shores,  and  the  Celts  and  feebler 
tribes  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the  mountains 
which  hound  the  great  plain.  The  rise  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  empire,  of  the  Polish  kingdoms  of  Hungary, 
and  lastly  of  Russia,  successively  checked  these  inun¬ 
dations  of  warriors  from  Asia,  of  which  history  records 
several ;  the  chief  of  them  being  those  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  and  of  the  Huns.  The  invasions  of  the  Tartars 
under  the  sons  of  Zingis,  and  under  Tamerlane,  arc 
the  last  of  these  nomadic  inroads. 

The  great  plain  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Alps  and  Carpathians.  These  we  may  presume  to  have 
defended  the  Etruscans  and  Pelasgi  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  swarms,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  settled 
long  enough  to  develope  the  civilization  they,  and 
especially  the  Etruscans,  early  attained. 

The  Pelasgians  seem  to  have  entered  Europe  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  through  Thrace ; 
the  Goths  along  the  southern  shores  of  Russia,  from 
the  Caucasus ;  the  Germans  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  from  Central  Asia ;  the  Scythi¬ 
ans  from  Independent  Tartary;  the  Sarmalians  from 
Mongolia;  the  A  cars  from  Turkestan,  and  the  Hnns 
from  Siberia.*  Details  respecting  these  tribes  are 
added  in  the  note  below. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXI. 

General  Views  of  Europe. — History  of  the 

Early  Tribes  —  Alphabetical  List. 

Europe  has  been  known  to  history  for  about  forty 
centuries.  1  he  origin  of  its  primeval  inhabitants  is 
uncertain ;  yet  several  reasons  induce  the  belief  that 
it  was  settled  by  the  descendants  of  Japhct.  The  He¬ 
brew  writers  speak  of  Europe  under  the  name  of  the 
Isles  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  northern  part,  and  made  little  distinction  between 
islands  and  the  southern  projections  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Spain  ;  though,  possibly,  in  primeval  times,  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  may  have  been  connected.  Even 
the  prying  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  northern  re¬ 
gions  of  Europe  ;  and  though  the  Phoenicians  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  for  amber,  they  studiously  con¬ 
cealed  the  geographical  knowledge  they  thus  acquired. 

About  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  find  Pelasgians  and  Etruscans  mingled  with 
later  colonies  from  Asia  in  the  south,  and  Celts  in  the 
west.  The  Lapps  and  Finns  were  probably  upon  the 
north,  and  Asiatic  tribes  in  the  centre  and  upon  the 
cast,  quite  as  early  ;  for  as  the  steppes  of  Asia  extend 
into  Central  Europe,  the  latter  seems  to  have  witnessed, 
through  half  her  extent,  the  same  shifting  of  tribes 
that  we  have  noticed  in  Tartary.  Successive  hordes 

*  T,!e.  Preplans  brought  with  them  republican  forms  of  government 
in  |x»liric«,  and  in  the  arts  those  gigantic  forms  of  architecture,  culled 
cuclopean,  ami  consisting  of  unsculptured  caverns  and  cairns  or  walled 
mounds  of  huge  rocks,  circles  like  Stonehenge,  walls  of  vast  rocks  of  un¬ 
equal  nizj  and  various  shajie,  hut  admirably  titled,  and  often  smoothly 
t  o  .  d.  Many  of  these  structures  still  exist  in  Asia  Minor  and  Southern 
Europe.  Pelasgians  appear  to  have  inhabited  Thrace,  Macedonia,  South¬ 
ern  Italy,  many  of  the  islands,  and  Greece,  chiefly  ;  in  the  latter  country, 
they  were  succeeded  in  part  by  the  HeJlenes ,  a  kindred  nice.  Their  name 
is  said  to  mean  4k  wandering  masons,*’  or  “  shepherds.”  The  Pelasgi 
were  both  pastoral  and  agricultural  ;  and  baking  of  bread,  use  of  the 
plough,  measuring  of  land,  are  ascribed  to  their  invention  or  teaching.  The 
Grecian  race,  which  made  the  most  early  and  the  most  rapid  progress  in 
civilization  and  intellectual  attainments,  was  that  one  in  which  the  Pe- 
lasgian  blood  was  least  adulterated  by  foreign  mixture,  namely,  the  loni- 
a ns  of  Attica,  and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia  Minor.  And  to  the  Pelasgic 
Hem  lit  we  probably  owe  all  that  distinguishes  the  Greeks  in  history. 
Pkoruacns  is  named  as  a  Pelasgian  king,  in  Argolis,  in  the  eighteenth  gen¬ 
eration  before  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Etruscans  were  found  chiefly  in  Tuscany.  Their  origin  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ,  the  best  antiquarians  consider  them  of  Pelasgic  race.  They  were 
the  teachers  of  the  early  Romans  in  religion  and  civilization  ;  and  in  art 
they  held  a  place  between  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  Agriculture  was 
the  basis  of  their  state  ;  their  religion  was  gloomy  ami  superstitious,  and 
the  observance  of  omens  was  made  a  science.  The  early  simplicity  of  their 
manners  became  corrupted  by  sensuality  without  refinement.  They  were 
energetic,  made  extensive  conquests,  and  were  bold  and  skilful  navigators. 

The  Celts  inhabited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France  and  Sonin.  They 
were  divided  into  the  Gallic,  or  Gaelic,  who  once  inhabited  France,  and 
ire  still  found  in  Ireland  and  (Scotland  ;  the  Cymric ,  or  Welsh,  who  now 
dwell  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  ns  Bretons  in  Western  France  ;  the  Basque , 
who  lived  in  the  south-west  of  France,  and  throughout  Spain,  mid  are 
now  found  in  the  Western  Pyrenees.  Some,  however,  make  the  Basques 
to  be  the  Iberi,  and  a  primitive  and  distinct  people  ;  and  the  Gaels,  or  Galli, 
and  Cymri,  to  he  two  races  of  the  same  family  ;  and  they  consider  the 
thre  e  languages  —  the  Basque,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  us  belonging  to  that 
great  class  which  also  embraces  the  Sanscrit,  the  second  idiom  of  In¬ 
dia.  The  name  Celts,  or  Kelts,  means  44  foresters  ;  ”  but  when  and  how 
they  migrated  from  the  East,  is  unknown.  Some  chronologists  speak  of  a 
Celtic  empire  in  Europe,  under  Uranus,  Jupiter,  Ac.,  in  B.  C.  1993.  The 
Gaels  were  confined  to  the  limits  of  Hibernia,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  distinguished  only  in  obscure  border  wars,  or  domestic  broils,  and 
the  Cymri  were  driven  from  the  plains  of  England  by  the  Saxons ;  hut  the 
Hallo- Celts  passed  through  a  more  agitated  and  brilliant  career  than  any 
other  of  the  races  of  the  west  Beginning  ns  nomads,  their  course  em¬ 
braced  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  their  name  is  recorded  with  terror  in 
the  annals  of  almost  every  nation.  They  burned  Rome;  they  wrested 
Macedonia  from  the  veteran  legions  of  Alexander;  they  forced  Thermop- 
>I.t,  and  pillaged  Delphi ;  they  then  proceeded  to  pilch  their  tents  on  the 
plains  of  the  Troad,  in  the  public  places  of  Miletus,  on  the  borders  of  the 
llalvs,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile;  they  besieged  Car¬ 
thage,  menaced  Memphis,  and  numbered  umonp  their  tributaries  the  most 
powerful  monarch*  of  the  East;  they  founded  in  Upper  Italy  a  powerful 
empire,  and  in  the  bosom  of  Phrygia  they  reared  another  empire,  that  of 
Galatia,  which  for  a  long  time  exercised  its  sway  over  the  whole  of  Lower 
Asia.  It  was  to  the  remnant  of  this  empire  in  Asia  Minor  that  the  apos¬ 
tle  Paul  wrote  some  44  Epistles.” 

The  early  history  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps ,  as  fo.  as  known,  has  been 
given  in  our  history  of  I^apland  and  Tartary.  A  part  seem  to  have  wan 
dered  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  making  little  progress  bevond 
Lie  nvage  state,  as  Snmoiedes,  or  Esquimaux;  another  part,  the  lluns, 
combining  with  Tartar  tribes,  made  themselves  a  terrible  name  as  devasta¬ 
tor*  of  Europe,  and  laid  the  basis  of  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Hungarians. 

The  Teuton es,  or  Germanic  tribes,  are  first  known  to  history  as  kindred  I 
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tribes,  inhabiting  Central  Europe.  An  Asiatic  and  nomadic  origin  is 
generally  ascribed  to  them  ;  but  whence  and  when  they  migrated  is  un¬ 
known.  Von  Hammer  calls  the  Germans  a  Bactriano- Median  nation.  Just 
before  the  Christian  era,  they  were  divided  into  the  Inptevones ,  who  lived 
on  the  ocean  ;  the  Hermionts ,  in  the  central  parts  ;  and  the  IsUnones,  in 
the  rest  of  Germany  ;  the  subdivisions  of  these  nations  are  given  in  oni 
account  of  Germany. 

About  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  barbarian  torrent 

—  the  Teu tones,  Cimbri,  ate.  —  was  loosened  —  by  what  cause  is  unknown 

—  from  the  farther  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  mongrel  horde  of  Gerinam 
and  Scandinavians,  of  gigantic  stature,  savage  valor,  and  singular  accoit-  ! 
treinents,  descended  toward  the  south.  On  their  route,  a  number  of  Cel 

tic  tribes,  of  which  the  Tigurini  and  Tectosngae  are  named,  joined  them 
The  Romans,  having  taken  Noricuin  under  their  protection,  and  extended  |  , 
their  sway  to  the  Pyrenees,  were  crowding  forward  upon  Austria  and  j 
France.  On  the  one  frontier  they  were  defeated  by  the  Germans,  on  the  I 
other  by  the  Celts.  A  second  Roman  army  was  defeated  in  France  the  j 
next  \  ear,  (A.  D.  I0f> ;)  hut  toon  after  Marius  defeated  the  < 'Imbri  and  their 
confederate  tribes,  who  sought  to  invade  Italy  from  the  north-east ;  and 
also  the  Ten  tones  and  A  mbrones,  ut  Aix,  in  Southern  France.  The  loss 
of  the  barbarians  in  the  two  battles  was  nearly  half  a  million. 

The  Sucvi  —  that  is, 44  red-haired  ”  —  were  a  pow*  rful  people  of  Eastern 
Germany,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  The  Langobardi, 
Semitone* ,  and  Anpli  were  some  of  its  tribes ;  the  Catti ,  Marcomanni , 

Ubii,  and  >' ypambri  are  enumerated  as  others.  The  term  Suevi,  instead  of 
being  general,  came  in  time  to  he  applied  ton  part  of  these  people  who  settled 
in  a  country  named  from  them  Suabia,  now  called  VVittemberg  and  l  aden. 

The  Alans  were  a  Scythian  race,  whose  origin  is  given  in  our  account  of 
Tartary.  In  Europe,  they  dwelt  between  the  Volga  and  Don.  At  one 
time,  their  power  extended  from  Siberia  to  India  ;  but  the  Hnns,  breaking 
in  upon  them, drove  some  into  Caucasus,  where  they  are  called  Albanians; 
others  joined  the  Huns  in  their  advance  upon  the  Goths;  others,  still,  in¬ 
corporated  themselves  with  the  northern  Germans,  and  shared  with  them  j 
the  spoils  of  Romun  France  and  Spain.  The  Alnnanni —  “all  races  of 
men  ”  —  were  a  confederacy  from  all  the  German  tribes,  who  united  upon 
the  Upper  Rhine  to  resist  the  Romans,  in  Caracalla’s  time.  Clovis  over 
threw  and  dispersed  them. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  barbarians  by  Marius,  (101  B.  C.)  the  fugitives 
who  fled  across  the  Rhine,  formed  a  tribe  called  Jilarcomanni.  During  the 
next  century,  a  leader  united  several  tribes  with  them,  forming  the  Mar 
comannic  confederacy,  with  which  he  subdued  the  powerf.il  kingdom  of 
the  Boii,  :n  Bohemia  and  Franconia,  and  formed  an  empire  which  could  j 
send  seventy  thousand  men  into  t ho  field.  The  Chcrusci,  their  rivals, 
become  the  leading  tribe  through  their  defeat  of  Varus,  humbled  the  Mar¬ 
comanni.  The  Chcrusci  became  feeble  through  dissensions  nnd  the  Catti  \ 
rose  to  power,  hut  were  reduced  by  the  Romans.  Perpetual  quarrels  pre¬ 
vented  the  Germanic  tribes  from  taking  advantage  of  the  growing  weak¬ 
ness  of  Rome.  At  Inst,  the  Batavi ,  a  tribe  in  the  west,  in  Holland,  gained 
decided  advantages  ;  nnd  the  Mnrcomnnnic  war  united  the  powerful  tribes 
against  the  Romans.  In  this  nnd  similar  wars  success  fluctuated  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  barbarians  as¬ 
sailed  the  Roman  empire  on  all  sides.  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Alans  seized 
Spain;  Burgundians  invaded  Gaul;  Visigoths,  Italy  nnd  Spain;  the  Os¬ 
trogoths  warred  upon  the  Visigoths,  nnd  the  Lnngolmrdi  upon  the  Ostro-  ' 
goth*.  Thus  began  those  movements,  westward  and  southward,  of  Innu¬ 
merable  hordes,  which  were  called  the  great  migration  of  the  nations,  nnd 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Rome. 

The  Goths  were  called  Geiat  by  the  Romans,  and  arc  first  spoken  of  n* 
barbarians,  of  gloomy  habits,  dwelling  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 
Herodotus  calls  them  the  bravest  of  the  Thracians.  We  have  nlrendy,  in 
our  account  of  Tartary,  named  a  branch  of  the  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired 
Gets,  ns  founding  mii  empire  there  under  the  Chinese  name  of  Veto,  The 
Goths  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  Norway,  Sweden,  Ac.,  are  also 
called  Gets  by  the  Romans.  Tradition  asserts  that  an  Asiatic  tribe  camr 
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LIST  OK  EARLY  TRIBES. 


The  importance  «f  (he  history  of 
the*  early  tril»s  iiikI  nations  of  Ku 
ro[«‘  induces  up  to  give  a  view  <if 
th  in,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
for  easy  reference. 

A. 

Aritrt.  a  main  brunch  of  the  iEolic  rare. 
Unm*. 

A  fill 'I.  tli«*  Mini*  with  Acluwi. 
zf  iifi.  n  powerful  nation  of  Middle  Gaul,  75  B.  0. 
Jv*i  a*.  n  muln  brunch  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
fliwi*. 

A'v*  i.  «  *in»4ll  trll**  near  ancient  Rome. 

Av*t 1 1.  on  tin*  south-east  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
Aoxtiiyhhi,  m  clvlllxvd  people  of  Hungary,  500 
r  t 

Ai.anu  or  A  IAN*,  between  the  Don  and  Volga, 
nn«l  theme  si retelling  their  |>ower  to  Germany 

ami  Imlln. 

Ai.m  oi.  on  the  iv on n tain*  above  Marseille*. 

A 1 1  \i\nm,  a  confederation  on  tho  Upper  Rhino, 

At  h  r 

Ali.obroge*,  •*  hifhlnnders,”  Gaul*  of  Dnn- 
diiuy,  Piedmont,  and  Snvo.',  second  century 
1. C. 

AmbakuI,  GuiI*  on  the  Snone,  France. 

A  uiii  an  i,  Heigh-  G  mb  about  A  mien**. 
AMRROYr.n,  “  dweller*  on  the  Rhone,**  France. 
AfHJi.t,  German*  of  Holstein. 

An tiiuop  ii'ii agi,  )  “  rnnnibal*  **  of  Polish 
Aniikopii  ahi,  i  Russin  510  R.  C. 
Aonkh,  the  earlier  inhabitant*  of  Hiroiia, 
Grerrr. 

Aqi  itani,  Iherlnn  Gauls  of  South -went  France, 
between  Hie  Huron  tic  mid  the  Pyrenees. 
ARBVACI,  Ccltilu  riaii*  alwiut  Nuinnntin  and  Se¬ 
govia. 

Akui  n*  .t:i,  a  bn  Id, sacred  nation  of  the  Snurom- 
Ha, 

A  no  i  vi  people  iif  Argo*,  Greece. 

Amt URea  In  the  Astnrin*,  Spain,  about  Astorga. 
Atrkh  ATKa,  of  lleli*  r  G  ml,  about  Arras. 

A  rMKBATI,  on  the  Tliaui  **,  England. 

AtlTERc  I,  three  nation*  of  Haul. 

Avars,  Oriental  Filin*,  like  the  Hun*;  they 
form  d  a  vast  empire  in  Russia,  in  tile  sixth 
century. 

II. 

Bastarn*:,  went  from  Poland  and  Prussia  to 
the  bog  Itiver. 

B  at  a  vi,  some  ('alt  I  of  1  'ollrunl,  about  Leyden. 
IIki.u  k,  “  w  trrior*,*  German*  near  the  Seine. 
lltTURii*  Eft, Gaul* about  IhMirgesmid  Rotirdeaux. 


Boil,  went  from  Guul  to  Bohemia;  then  to 
Bavaria. 

Pkknni,  and  IlHEUM,  In  Italy,  near  hake  Mag- 
piore. 

Brio  ante.*,  greatest  and  most  ancient  of  the 
Britons,  from  Thr  ice  ,  about  York. 

BriTANNI,  inhahitaiits  of  Britain. 

Bki'TTI i,  In  Southern  Italy. 

Bijuini,  iii  5W  B.  Iietween  Don  and  Volga. 

Bchropn U*,  HtiRot  NUi,  from  Prussia;  they 
came  to  Burgundy,  tilth  century  B.  C. 

c. 

Cal/KCI,  In  Galicia,  Spain. 

Cant  a  mil,  in  Biscay.  Spain,  resisted  Rome  two 
hundred  years,  till  19  B.  C. 

CaRNUTF.s,  ill  Gaul,  about  Chartres  ;  here  was 
the  chief  sent  of  the  Druid*. 

CaTTI,  ClIATTI  III  llesse.  about  Cnsscl. 

Celtic,  Kelt  *,  the  Gallic  rar  e  of  the  west. 

CEI.TIBEIII.  the  Gauls  united  with  the  Basques 
in  Mid-Spain. 

Celtici,  in  Portugal,  about  Beja. 

CE NTAIt R I ,  n  mounted  tribe  of  Thessaly,  Greece. 

t  'll  AON  es,  in  Kplnis.  n  ir  Dalmatia. 

Ciikruhci,  between  Weaer  and  Elbe  ;  defeated 
Varus,  A.  I).  10. 

CttiRKi  in  Jutland. 

Cimmekii,  in  South  Russia. 

Concani,  in  Spain,  with  Rcvthlnn  custom* 

Coral  LI,  savages  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube. 

Ci’retes,  pirate*  who  settled  in  ('ri  te. 

Cyclopes,  in  Sicily,  or  mythical. 

CYMRI,  k  YMRl,  ancient  Welsh. 

Cynetes,  CYMEssi,  the  westernmost  people  of 
Europe. 


Daci,  or  Get.*:,  in  Transylvania,  Moldavia, 
Wnltnrhin,  and  Knnrary  .  su twined  successive¬ 
ly  by  the  Fnriiinta*.  Goths,  Him-,  and  Saxons. 

DALMATER,  on  the  Adriatic,  from  Thrice;  hold, 
piraticnl,  subdued  by  the  Romans  ill  the  first 
century  B.  0. 

Dam  Nil,  anciently  of  Clydesdale,  A.C.,  Scot¬ 
land. 

Damnonii,  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  Eng. 

Dan ai,  the  Gr  eks,  rspeci.tlly  the  Argive*. 

DOLOPER,  In  the  south-east  of  Thessaly,  Greece. 

Dorians,  the  moat  |Niwerful  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes,  Greece. 

E. 

Ebi  rone®,  of  Belgic  Gaul,  about  Liege  and 
Ton  .  res. 

Edit  am,  in  Valencia,  Spain. 


Ecu  an  El,  went  from  the  Venetian  ternary 
westward. 

F. 

Falibci,  Falerii,  Etrurians  t  war  with  Rome 

Fk if nci,  Franks,  n  ronfederntioii  of  Germanic 
tnlieA  against  the  Saxon  tribes.  rommriu  mg  in 
the  second  century  A.  D.  Clovis  united  tbem 
A.  I).  500,  to  liegm  Frame. 

Fit  I  si  I ,  east  of  the  Rhine’s  mouth,  between  ths 
Eius,  Vecbt,  and  ocean  ,  in  Friesland,  6lc. 

G. 

Calm,  the  Belgxe,  Aquitani  nnd  Celts  between 
them. 

GELONI,  a  civilized  ancient  people,  will*  a  vast 
wooden  city  In  Southern  Russia. 

Gekmani,  tribes  of  German)  Irmn  the  Oxtie 
w  hose  plains  v.ere  calli  d  D*i  lirniiantu,  nnu 
originaieil  the  Persians. 

Gerrhi,  Scythians  about  the  sources  of  the 
Dnieper. 

GET  AC,  about  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  ,  of 
origin  similar  to  the  Gi-th*. 

Gioanteh,  Giants,  on  the  peninsula  between 
the  Gull  ot  Salouiki  and  Ca»*niidria,  iu  Mace¬ 
donia. 

Gotii i ,  Gotiir,  went  from  Caucasus  to  Swe¬ 
den,  501  B.  C.  In  the  third  century  A.  D. 
Goths  crossed  the  Dniester  westward. 

II. 

Hellar,  Hellenes,  Greece,  Creeks ;  fir*t  in 
a  district  of  The«*snly,  1384  B.  C.,  then  imivrr- 
snlly,  ns  Ihe  tribe  conquered  •  recce.  *1  ho 
I  rib  lies  were  divided  into  Dvr. aim,  /Eolmns, 
Acluenns,  and  I  on  ui  us. 

He  LOT  Ac,  Helots,  a  race  enslaved  by  their 
Dorian  conquerors,  the  Spnrtnn*. 

llEl.VETll,  Iietween  the  Rhine  nnd  Rhone, 
I ^ikes  Constance  mid  Criieva,  and  Mount  Jura. 

llELVIl,  •  Mills  oil  the  west  hunk  of  the  Rhone. 

liENETI,  (allied  to  have  come  In. Ml  Asia  Minor, 
and  settled  near  Venice. 

IlERACLIUAi,  the  posterity  of  Hercules,  wlicv 
alter  an  exile  of  one  hundred  years,  returned 
and  subdued  Ihe  Prioponiu-au*,  forming  ths 
H< -lleiiii*  invasion,  IHH  B.  C. 

IIermioneh,  ihe  c«  iitral  tribe*  of  Germany. 

Hp.KMUNDUKI,  a  powerful  |  ample  ;  the  leading 
tribe  of  the  Hertiiiones,  and  cast  and  north- 
enst  of  the  Al«  mauni. 

HeknicI,  near  Rome,  which  they  struggled 
ngaiiist  for  two  hundred  years. 

llEKt’Ll,  driven  fn  iii  Swell,  n  by  Danes,  they 
settled  on  the  Sep  ol  Ar.of ;  though  defeated  by 
Ostrogoths,  they  established  a  powerful  tm- 


fmm  the  virility  of  Caucasus,  conquered  Scandinavia,  under  it*  chief, 
the  younger  ( >/#..,  win*  lunlt  a  city  fugtuna,  with  a  temple,  established  a 
worship  and  a  hi  nrrliv,  introduced  the  Runic  alpbib.t,  and  w  ns,  in 
slum,  ths  legislator  and  civilizer  of  the  north.  This  wn*  n  I  unit  50  or  60 
It.  C. ,  or,  according  to  some  historian*,  in  th**  fifth  century  B.  C„  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Hcythm  by  Darius  of  Persia.  This  chief,  Odin, 
wa*  confound  d  w’Uli  the  god  Odin,  or  Woden,  who  is  supixcted  to  la*  the 
same  us  Buddha.  'Pile  p*'o|de  of  that  part  of  ^rundinnvia  best  known  to 
the  Rum  in*  Were  called  //i//rri#*nr«,  in  Pliny’s  time,  w  hence,  |»erhup*,  the 
name  Holland.  Tacitus  liuuio*  the  Sniones  ns  inhnhitanls  of  Sweden,  long 
calle«l  Huron  in  :  and  the  S  tones  of  Norway,  south  of  Lake  Malar,  where 
lay  the  city  Hiiurii,  or  Higtuua. 

The  nniuo  Ootk*  appear*  rst  when,  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  third  century  I 
A.  D.,  they  crossed  the  Dniester,  nnd  devastated  Dacia  ami  Thrace,  but 
were  bought  off  and  induced  to  return.  They  th  o  spread  eastward, — 
forming  tlio  Out rogofh  nation,  —  crossed  th  •  Black  Si  n  and  ravaged  its 
siNithern  *lior  s.  In  -Jt.9,  they  invmled  Macedonia  iinmccessfully  ;  in  ‘/7*2. 
Dacia  was  given  up  to  the  west,  rn  portion  of  the  nation,  who  were  called 
f*io >fotMu  Tlie-e  Dacian  Goilis,  nr  Visigoth*,  invaded  lllyricuiii  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  wli  ii  t \ui  «tun  lino  I  was  emperor,  but  Constantine  II.  settled 
lli.'iu  in  Mm un,  w  h  r*  they  embraced  Christianity,  nnd  their  bishop.  Ul* 
philas,  ah> mi  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  wrote  the  translation  of 
the  Scripture*  call  <1  Die  MnojoUtie.  In  375,  the  II  ms  drove  the  O  tro- 
gotli*  u|k»o  the  Visigotlis,  who  took  rrfugo  in  M main,  but  ..Berw  nril  in¬ 
vaded  I'll  race,  and  exercised  great  Influence  at  Constantinople,  ns  nllies, 
in •  ■  r •  .  ii  i r !*••,  or  enemies.  Their  history  under  Aluric  nnd  Afnulph  is 
given  in  our  accounts  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  H;siin.  The  Ostrogoths,  w  ho 
had  settled  in  P.innoniu,  nfter  the  destruction  of  the  linns,  extrnd*Ml  their 
power  ov.*r  Xortcum  Klurtia,  nnd  lllyricum,  and  in  4MfJ  invaded  Italy,  ns 
el-ewli  r«  related.  Overthrown  hy  Nurses  in  541,  the  Goth*  figure  no 
longer  in  F.uro|M*,  except  in  H|min. 

A  kingdom  of  (h-tMue  existed  in  Scandinavia,  distinct  from  Sweden 
Prop  r,  nil  Hi.-  twrlBh  century  A.  D.,  w  hen  it  was  united  to  Sweden.  The 
t Mr-.gotli*  and  Vi-igoth*  nre  thought  to  have  been  derived  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  (ii  A.  I).  lt>0,  the  Vandals  —  that  is,  “wanderers”  — 
is- ued  lienee  and  annoyed  the  Romans;  In  419,  they  pnssrd,wttb  tl»e  Surti 
ami  .liitai,  into  S|»».n ;  amt  thence,  Very  siw»n,  to  Africa,  whence  they  in¬ 
vaded  Italy,  ami  so  ransacked  Rome  that  their  name  became  a  proverb  for 
njtlile««  de*tnirti venose.  Out  of  Scandinavia,  too,  rnme  the  Northmen, 

•  *r  mYorma ns%  w  lio,  ns  early  as  the  eighth  centur)  ,  spread  terror  and  deva«ta* 
Don  from  Ilnur  *lii|H.  over  the  shore*  of  Europe,  from  the  r-  ces*es  of  the 
Gulf  1 4  Finland  to  the  const*  of  Andalusia,  in  Spam.  A*  Vlkiiigar,  —  that 
is,  '  *e.i  king*  **  or  pimtra,  — >  thev  entered  every  inlet  for  plunder  ,  sacked 
ritie»,  ami  at  la-t  founded  powerful  kingdom*  in  Russia,  at  Novgorod  nnd 
Kiev,  A.  I).  tk/2,  kr.  ,  in  Normandy,  in  the  truth  century  ;  In  Sicily  and 
Boutlirrn  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  Hie  llth  century.  In  1066,  this  Scandi¬ 
navian  race  conquered  England,  and  Infused  sums  of  its  niosl  command¬ 
ing  sismenis  iuto  the  English  character. 


The  early  inhabitants  of  the  great  eastern  plain  of  Europe  remain  to  Ins 
noticed.  This  broad  tract  whs  considered  :»  part  of  Scythia  .  afterw  ard  it 
received  the  outlie  of  Sarmatin.  'Pile  Greek  colonics  of  S.uthern  Russia 
settled  h  re  between  l»»»K)  nnd  5TI  R.  t\  carried  on  n  fur  trade  among  tlmse 
Skuthvi,  a*  they  called  the  inhabitants.  In  *99  tot  Di  B.  I’.,  i  laamsw, 
driven  from  the  shores  of  the  A/.of,  by  Rryt/uaas,  invad.d  Asia  Minor 
through  t’olchi*.  The  C<mkn  of  Denmark,  and  the  Ktjmrt  ol  Wales, are  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  portions  of  the  same  p-opie.  In  5  Mi  II.  Da.  ins  II)  slaspe*,  Ihe 
Pi*raintt,  invadd  South. tii  Russia,  crossing  the  Danube,  lie  man  lo  d  to 
tile  Volga,  then  into  llnnga  y  ;  but  he  lost  nearly  all  hi*  army  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  men,  though  he  could  not  bring  the  Scythians  ton  gru- 
eral  engagement.  He  found  the  Suurvmatrs .  who  aOerwafd  gave  name  to 
the  Sarnia  l  nr,  south  of  the  Doi  ;  the  Unit  no,  between  the  Don  nnd  Volga; 
a  nation  of  hunters,  the  Dirrsirffe,  north  of  them;  the  Mrlaackltta>%  or 
“  hi  ark -clot  lied,  *  between  t  lie  Don  and  Dnie|**r  —  these  wrr«*  a  Iter  word 
railed  Rkotalani,  whence  the  Russians.  On  the  hanks  of  tie  Pri|H-t/..  a 
branch  .«f  the  Dnieper,  were  the  or  *•  eanuibals,’  w  itlauit  law  * 

or  trihnnals;  soulh-West  were  the  A  Van  ;  nnd  south  east  of  tin  Mi,  «  n  ihe 
Theiss  mid  Marosch,  in  llungar)*,  were  the  who  exIubiLd  the 

remains  of  a  high,  primeval  civilisation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  e«  iitury  A.  D.,  tin*  esmntry  fnnn  the  \  i-tnla, 
t'arpathiaus  and  Dniester  hi  the  Volga,  from  the  Artie  Oiu  an  to  (  am  .imis, 
was  called  Euro|ieau  and  Asiatic  Snrmat>a ,  separated  hy  the  Don.  It* 
nation*  were  most  of  them  confounded  under  one  mime.  Hum ianl>  i,  that 
is,  “  wagon  dwellers, **  because,  hke  Asiatic  Si  ylhiaus,  they  lived  mostly 
in  wag*  ns.  The  name  of  Sry tiiia  was  now  transferred  to  Asia  In  N5 
A.  IT,  we  dud  the  empire  ol  the  Avar*  filling  all  this  great  plain,  from  the 
Elbe  and  Danube,  the  Baltic  and  Artie  Ocean,  to  the  Black  S»n,  tlie  Kou- 
ban,  and  Hie  Volga.  The  Finns  w  ere  in  the  north,  the  Slat  iu  the  w»  -t 
the  Ruloaruins  on  the  Don,  the  Qeftidm  iii  Hungary.  Alesit  the  time  of 
t  harlemagne,  the  Grand  hack*  af  Hnssia  orcii|Hes  a  region  south  •  I  l.ils 
I*adngn,  w  hile  the  iM.rderiug  empire  of  the  Kkaimrs  fill*  the  •>|mcr  In  twe«  n 
the  I  pjier  ()uie;ier,  llie  lawyer  Duie-t.-r,  tin-  Hbu  k  S«  a,  l 
V'olga.  'I’lie  Goths  nnd  tin-  Greeks  then  shared  Die  (  rimca  between  lh>  m. 
In  A.  D.  1001,  the  grand  duchy  of  Russia  had  absorbed  nearly  nil  H.e 
southern  half  of  Euri>;s*an  Russia  ;  the  Patunakdes  by  between  U  and  tho 
Black  Sea  ;  Esthoma,  Livonia,  and  I  olan  •  lietwrrn  it  and  tlie  Ihillie  Iu 
A  D.  1500,  the  Ktpiak  empire  stretched  from  I«akr  Aral  and  Boon  nna,  in 
Tartary,  to  Lithuania  on  the  Baltic,  and  Novgorod  on  ths  Gulf  of  Finland, 
nnd  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  while  U  hud  Ihe  Black  Bra  and  Caiita*ua  on  the 
•outh. 

Near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  great  eastern  pla  n  1*  divided 
between  Livonia,  Lilhminia,  and  Poland  on  tlie  we*t,  the  f  h.mat  of  tlie 
Crimen  on  llie  south  ;  that  of  Astrnknn  on  the  aouth  onst ;  that  ul  Kacan 
on  the  east;  and  Hnssia  on  ihe  north-west.  In  I72&,  Russia  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  nearly  all  the  plain,  from  tlie  Nieuru  and  Lower  Dniester  east 
ward,  except  the  K haunt  of  Rrim,  along  the  Black  Pea  and  Caucasus 
which  was  added  during  the  next  century 
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P'rr  mi  the  Danube,  and  in  A.  D.  476,  under 
Od oncer,  took  K  me.  The  Lombard*  cut  oil* 
many,  and  the  rest  migrated  westward. 

H  etrurians,  Etruscanh,  in  Tuscany. 

lilLLERlONBS,  a  Scandinavian  tribe. 

Uippohodes,  4  horse-feel,”  a  fleet  Scythian 
tribe. 

Hun.ni,  Huns,  Finnic  Mongols  from  the  Ural 
ami  Siberia  ;  starling  fn.ni  the  Volga  and  Azof 
in  A.  D.  374,  they  devastated  Europe  and  gave 
name  to  Huiigar) ,  30  It.  C.  to  A.  D.  500.  The 
VtMigonle*  are  their  descendants. 

(lYPERBOKEI, 44  beyond  Boreas,”  fabled  to  live 
beyond  the  cold  winds,  in  a  delightful  climate, 
ami  to  attain  Hie  age  of  one  thousand  )ears. 
'I  he  tradition  id  these  people  of  a  golden  age 
|snnls  to  a  high  primeval  civilization  in  the 
north,  when  its  climate  was  more  tropical  ;  or 
in  Central  Asia. 

I. 

I  be  fit,  earliest  known  people  of  Spain,  on  the 
Ebro  ;  the  Basque*  are  a  remnant. 

Iceni,  ancient  Britons  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  llintiiigdou  ;  famous  for  a 
bloody  revolt  again -I  Koine.  A.  D.  53. 

Illyri  ans,  on  the  Dravc  and  Suave  to  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  The  various  tribes  —  Thracians  prolmbly, 
us  they  tattsied  their  Imdies — united,  and 
withstood  Macedon  and  Rome. 

I.nsubkes .  Cauls  of  Italy,  with  Milan  for  their 
capital.  They  greatly  aided  Hannibal  against 
Rome. 

Iutes,  Goths  in  Jutland;  led  by  Ilengis  and 
Horsa  to  England,  A.  D.  415. 

J. 

JAPYDE9,  in  Illyria;  warlike;  conquered  by  Ro¬ 
mms  mi  the  lirst  century  B.  C. 

IapYGES,  primitive  barbarians  of  Southern  Italy. 

I  A'/.  YO  Es,  Scvthians  on  the  Azof,  and  between 
the  Danube  and  Tlieiss,  in  Temes war. 

L. 

LacEDJBMONII,  Spartans  of  Laconia,  or  Lace- 
dxinoii,  .recce,  14113  to  145  B.  C. 

Lanuokakdi,  “long-javelins,”  on  the  Elbe 
and  Oder,  in  I'randeiiburg,  from  Sweden. 
They  overran  Italy,  and  gave  name  to  Lom¬ 
bardy. 

L.APITll  AS,  agriculturists  of  Thessaly,  who  con¬ 
tended  with  the  nomadic  Centaurs,  and  united 
with  them. 

Latini,  Latins,  Romans  originally  of  Lati- 
ii in,  about  Rome. 

Le leges,  a  primitive  race  of  Greece,  probably 
Pelasg  c. 

Lemovices,  Gauls  about  Limoges,  France. 

LlBURNl.  Illyrians  about  Zara  and  in  Croatia, 
famed  for  swift  galley*,  and  as  porter*. 

Ligukes,  Basqu  -s  aro  iml  the  (in If*  of  Genoa 
mid  Lyons,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Amo ;  stnig- 

f:led  eighty  years  for  independence.  Their 
anguage,  the  Liuiosin,  still  exists  in  Minorca. 
Lingones,  in  Vosges,  the  fiercest  and  wildest 
of  the  Gauls. 

Locki,  a  |ieople  of  Greece  descended  from  the 
Leh'ges. 

LubiTA.Nl,  early  iiihahitaiits  of  Portugal. 

M. 

Macedonians,  Kittlm,  or  Illyrian*,  governed 
by  Hell  uic  princes,  north  of  Greece. 
Marcomanni,  44  bordemteu  ”  in  Moravia,  or 
between  tile  Maine  and  Neckar,  then  in  Bo¬ 
hemia. 

Makih,  oti  the  Lippe.  Another  nation,  near 
Rome,  head<*d  the  social  war  92  B.  C.,  am) 
wrested  their  right*  from  Rome. 

Medium  \timci,  about  Metz,  a  powerful  Gnllo- 
Belgic  peopl 

MELANCHL AtNi,  44  black  dresacd,”  in  South 
Russia,  Rhoxolau*,  Russian*. 

Menapii,  between  the  Khme  mid  Meuse.  In 
50  li.  C.  they  dwelt  in  the  woods,  without  cities. 


Mo  loss  i,  ol  Epirus,  about  Vanina,  capital  of 
Albania. 

Myrmidones,  of  South  Thessaly,  followers  of 
Achilles  to  Troy. 

N. 

Nervii,  G allo-Belgians  on  the  Scheldt,  round 
bavin.  Chiu  bray  and  Tuurnuy  were  their 

capital*,  A.  D.  375. 

Neuri,  Scythians  at  t!*tc  heads  of  the  Dniester 
and  Bog. 

O. 

ODRYSAJ.  a  numerous  and  warlike  Thracian 
tribe.  The  empire  extended  from  the  Alulera  to 
the  Danube,  from  Slrymoti  to  Constantinople. 
(E.notri,  people  of  QSimtriu,  4*  wine-land,”  a 
prn  litive  mix*  of  Southern  Italy. 

OpicI,  the  One  I,  aborigines  of  lialy. 

Ok  do  vices,  in  North  Wales. 

Osci,  aborigines  of  Central  Italy,  originating 
the  Sam  li  lies,  Liicnni,  Bruttii,  Sabini,  llerni- 
ci,  Mnrsi,  Sidicim,  Jtc.  The  Oscau  was  long 
the  vulgar  tongue. 

Ostrogoth  a:,  Ostrogoths,  in  Austria,  con¬ 
quered  Rome  A*.  D.  488. 

P. 

PAJONES,  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation  of 
Macedon. 

Pe  L  asg i,tho  earliest  known  people  of  Greece.&c. 
Pit  oceans,  settled  Marseilles,  60.1  B.  C.,  from 
Pliocra  in  Asia  Minor,  giving  the  Greek  ele- 
m  nt  to  the  French  character. 

Piiocians,  in  Central  Greece,  descended  of  the 
Le  leges. 

Picti,  Picts,“  painted,”  or  “  robbers,”  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

PlCTONES,  Gauls  about  Poitiers. 

Quadi,  in  Moravia.  They  joined  the  Marcoman¬ 
ni  against  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror;  they  are  lost  to  history  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D. 

Quj rites,  a  complimentary  name  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

R. 

Redoxes,  Gauls  about  Krnnea. 

Remi,  Gauls  about  Rheim*. 

Riiasti,  in  tin*  Orisons,  Uri,  Claris,  the  Tyrol, 
&.<•.,  in  Switzerland. 

Rhoxalani,  Riioxani,  the  Ros  and  Alnns, 
the  early  Russians,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Don  and  Dnieper.  During  the  firM  three  cen¬ 
turies  they  occupied  the  southern  part*  of  Po¬ 
land,  Red  Russia,  and  Kinvia,  the  very  seat* 
possessed  by  the  Russians  of  the  ninth  century. 

s. 

Sabini,  Pari  ves,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
of  Central  Italy. 

Salassi,  held  passes  of  the  Pennine  Alps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  against  Rome. 
SAMNITEM,  a  Sabine  tribe  east  of  Rome  ;  ad¬ 
mirable  troops,  and  bringing  into  Hie  field 
eighty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse. 
These  well -disciplined  foes  long  rivalled  Rome. 
Sardi,  of  Sardinia  ;  named  from  a  cidoiiist,  tar¬ 
dus,  said  to  have  been  son  of  Hercules.  It  is 
still  barbarous  in  parts,  and  contains  cairn*  of 
stone  erected  1501)  B.  (;. 

Sauromati:,  people  of  Asiatic  Sannntin,  be¬ 
tween  the  Don,  Volga,  and  Caucasus.  They 
gave  name  to  Sa  mint  in. 

Saxones,  originally  in  Holstein.  They  spread 
and  obtained  extensive  power  in  North  Ger¬ 
many,  England  fee. 

Scandinavians,  people  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

Scor disci,  Illyrian  Gauls  who  extended  their 
empire  to  Thrace  and  the  Datiuhe. 

Scoti,  Colts  of  Scotland,  from  Spain  through 
Ireland,  whence  they  invaded  Scotland. 


Scytii*:,  Scythians,  in  SomLrrn  Russia. 

SEMNONEs,  German*  upon  the  Elbe. 

SENONEM,  Gaul*  who  invaded  Lily  under  a 
lire  li  ii  us,  pillugrd  Rome,  seiil.-d  in  Umbria, 
and  were  exterminated,  *j‘J  II.  0. 

Sicamuki,  u  powerl.fi  Ucriiinn  tribe  around  Hie 
Rhine,  Sieg,  and  l.i|i|ie  ;  coiii|iiered  hv  Urn  iih, 
and  transient d  lu  Hie  aontli  id  Hie  Kliine  by 
Tiberius. 

SiCANi,  Siculi,  the  earliest  known  tribes  of 
Sicily.  'Pile  Sicaui  were  the  more  ancient ;  the 
Siculi,  Pelusgians,  went  from  Lutium,  near 
Rome. 

Si  lures,  in  Southern  Wales,  about  ( 'aerleon. 
Caructaciis,  their  prince,  was  subdued  by  Rome 
in  the  lirst  century  A.  D. 

SlTONES,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  south 
o(  Lake  Malar,  near  the  old  capital  Sigtiiuu. 

SLAVi,or  Antes,  n  large,  strong,  warlike,  hut 
dirty  race  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  Dniester  to 
the  Don.  Uniting  with  the  Vrtiedi,  they  fought 
the  Frank*  ;  in  the  nixili  ceiilun  A.  I).,  they 
crossed  tin*  Danube,  and  settled  in  Slavonia. 
The  Boh.  ini,  Sorahi,  Silesli,  Poloni,  Cassnhii, 
liugii,  Ate.,  belonged  to  this  race,  which  origin¬ 
ated  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Moruvi- 
nns,  t  ariutliiaris,  Slovacs  &.c. 

Spartans,  of  Greece,  m  Laconia. 

Su essjonks,  Gaul*  about  Soissons. 

SUEVI, 44  red-haired,”  a  German  union  from  the 
Danube  to  the  i  nllic,  including  the  Langt  luir- 
di,  Sen i nones,  AtigIL  Until,  Marcoinanm,  IJbil, 
Sygnmbri,  & c.  Suabin  was  named  from  them. 

Suionls,  in  Sweden,  to  winch  they  gave  name. 


T. 


Tauri,  in  the  Crimea.  They  sacrificed  all  stran¬ 
gers  to  Diana. 


Taurini,  Ligurians  on  the  Upper  Po,  about  Tu¬ 
rin,  Hannilml  plundered  it. 

Tectosages,  a  numerous  and  powerful  race  of 
Gaul*  near  the  Pyrenees.  A  part  passed 
through  the  llercynian  forest,  Piiunotna,  and 
Macedonia,  to  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Teijtoni,  Teutones,  several  united  tribe*  of 
Germany,  who  marched  south  from  the  Elbe, 
and  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  about  100 
B.  C. 


Thraces,  Thracians,  an  early  civilized,  pow¬ 
erful  nice  in  Turkey,  to  whom  the  Greeks,  &.e., 
were  much  indebted  for  their  progress. 

Tri belli,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Thra¬ 
cian*. 

Tribocci,  German*,  about  Strashurg. 

Tki noba ntes,  ancient  people  of  Essex  ami 
Middlesex,  England. 

Tangki,  the  first  German  tribe  that  crossed  the 
Rhine. 

Turdetanf,  in  Andalusia,  where  Homer  places 
the  Elysimi  Fields. 

Tusci,  in  Tuscany,  Hie  fa  no. us  Etruscans,  o* 
Etrurians. 


u. 

Ubii,  a  German  tribe  about  Cologne 

V. 

Vandali,  Vandals,  Goths  from  Sweden  who 
passed  into  Germany,  Sp  in,  and  Africa,  in 
A.  D.  489. 

Vasconi  s,  in  Navarre,  about  Pit  tii|iel  linn. 

VEIIENTES,  of  Veii,  near  Rome;  conquered 
after  a  ten  years*  siege. 

Venedi,  Germans  on  the  Vistula,  near  its 
mouth. 

Veneti.  Henf.ti,  near  the  Po.  from  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  or  the  north  :  driven  to  the  islands  by  the 
Huns.  In  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  they  founded 
Venice. 

Vindemci,  in  Wirtemberg  and  Bavnrin,  about 
Augsburg. 

Voi.ca'.,  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  of 
Southern  France. 

VOLSCI,  neighbors  of  enrly  Rome,  with  whom 
she  contended  for  two  hundred  years. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXI. 

Christianization  of  Europe —  Greek  Church  — 
Protestantism  —  Feudalism  —  The  Papa¬ 
cy  —  Crusades  —  Arts,  ffc. 

Having  thus  given  a  glance  nl  the  enrly  nations  of 
Europe,  we  shall  now  trace  the  progress  of  Christianity 
among  them.  The  nge  of  Constuntine  (A.  D.  035) 
saw  ull  south  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  a  part  of  the 
Christian  Roman  empire  ;  and,  as  already  remarked, 
the  light  of  Christianity  shot  its  rays  into  the  darkness 
ol  heathenism  beyond,  from  the  Roman  cities,  —  foci 


of  civilization,  —  which  were  situated  on  these  two 
frontier  streams. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  ninth  centuries,  the  pope  of  Rome  was 
endowed  with  temporal  possessions,  and  claimed  not 
only  supreme  spiritual  power  on  earth,  hut  the  right  to 
bestow  or  take  away  crowns  at  pleasure.  Charle¬ 
magne  at  this  time  upheld  this  power,  and  was  sustained 
by  it;  he  endeavored,  ns  a  Christiun  emperor,  to  ex¬ 
tend  both  the  temporal  nnd  spiritual  dominion  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  into  Heathendom  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  Islam  in  the  south-west.  lienee  l<  iexi  .d  , 
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Moorish  Spain,  nnd  spent  thirty  years  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  conversion  and  conquest  of  the  pagan  Suxons. 
The  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  was  carried 
forward  by  a  branch  of  the  church  militant,  the  order 
of  Teutonic  knights,  who  conquered  pagan  Prussia  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Christendom  was  further  en¬ 
larged,  a  little  later,  by  the  subjugation  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia,  through  the  bloody  efforts  of  another 
militant  order  of  the  church  — the  knights  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Sword.  Poland  was  converted  in  965 — 969. 
St.  Adalbert  also  labored,  about  this  time,  as  a  zealous 
and  successful  missionary  in  the  conversion  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Prussia.  And  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  devoted  Papist  missionaries 
i  were  for  ages  constant  in  their  efforts  to  convert  the 
heathen  of  Europe  to  Christianity.  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  evangelized  in  the  eleventh  century ; 

!  Lithuania  embraced  Christianity,  and  Russia  was  con- 
|  verted  to  the  Greek  church  by  its  intercourse  with 
Constantinople,  under  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great, 

|  in  the  ninth  nnd  tenth  centuries. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  churches, 
or  congregations,  was  very  simple.  A  bishop,  so 
called  from  his  “supervision,”  or  “  over-seeing,”  as 
I 1  pastor,  was  at  the  head  of  each,  and  sometimes  of  more 
than  one,  congregation.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
metropolis,  would  of  course  have  some  precedency, 
when  the  delegates  of  the  congregations  met  in  coun¬ 
cil.  But  the  metropolitan  bishop,  the  bishop  of  llorne , 
after  a  time  claimed  extraordinary  power,  even  insisting 
that  he  was  the  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  who, 
it  was  asserted,  received  the  rank  of  vice-head  of  the 
l  church  from  the  Savior!  This  claim  was  disputed, 
and  particularly  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople , 
who  had  also  acquired  great  consideration  from  being 
head  pastor  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  em¬ 
pire.  After  a  long  controversy,  this  difference  of 
views  led,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  separation 
of  the  Eastern ,  or  Greek  part  of  the  church,  which 
acknowledged  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from 
<  the  Western ,  or  Latin  part,  which  looked  to  the  pope 
of  Rome,  as  its  chief. 

The  Greek  church  is  now  the  established  religion 
of  Russia,  Greece,  and  part  of  Austria.  It  numbers 
more  than  sixty-two  millions  of  worshippers,  six  sev¬ 
enths  of  whom  are  in  Europe.  Its  churches  are  gen¬ 
erally  bedecked  with  tawdry  pictures,  of  which  the 
j  face  and  hands  are  painted,  while  the  drapery,  &c., 
are  in  basso  relievo  of  silver  nnd  gold  plates,  or  tinsel. 
It  regards  but  two  sacraments  as  divine  —  baptism  and 
the  eucharisl,  or  Lord’s  supper.  Its  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  are  similar  to,  but  more  simple  than,  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  most  of  its  votaries  arc 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 

We  may  here  remark,  with  regard  to  the  other  reli¬ 
gions  of  Europe,  that  the  Mahometan  counts  six 
millions  of  worshippers,  the  Papal  one  hundred  nnd 
twelve  millions,  nnd  the  Protestant  about  fifty  mil¬ 
lions.  In  general  terms,  the  Greek  church  may  be 
said  to  occupy  Eastern  Europe,  the  Catholic  Southern, 
and  the  Protestant  Northern  Europe. 

Protestantism  originated,  as  we  have  seen  else¬ 
where,  in  a  growing  desire  to  rid  the  political  world 
of  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  to  purify  religion 
from  the  corruptions  of  tradition,  and  the  abuses 
of  a  sensual  priesthood.  The  Albigenses ,  in  France, 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pope’s  suprema- 
•v.  and  were  exterminated  with  ruthless  feroci¬ 


ty,  A.  D.  1226.  A  remnant  of  similar  Christians 
the  Vaudois,  took  refuge  in  Piedmont ;  where  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  of  them  are  still  found.  In  the  next 
century,  the  Lollards ,  or  Wicliffites,  in  England,  aimed 
to  restore  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity  from 
the  Bible  text.  These  were  followed  by  the  Hussites , 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  re¬ 
formers  did  not  acquire  sufficient  power  to  resist  the 
persecutions  of  the  ruling  church,  the  Papal,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  kings  and 
governments  aided  the  enthusiasm,  virtue,  courage, 
and  intelligence  of  individual  reformers,  and  protected 
them  from  fire  and  fagot,  the  dungeon  nnd  the  rack. 
By  the  Lutheran  and  other  established  churches,  the 
“  reformation  ”  is  now  held  to  be  accomplished  ;  by 
the  independent  sects  of  Christendom,  it  is  considered 
to  be  still  and  ever  progressive. 

There  are  several  interesting  phases  presented  by 
the  history  of  Europe  previous  to  the  reformation. 
Feudalism,  the  Papacy,  the  Crusades,  and  Chiralry, 
have  each  exerted  a  vast  influence,  during  the  Dark  or 
Middle  Ages,  —  A.  D.  500  to  1500, —  nor  is  their 
influence  yet  at  an  end. 

Feudalism  was  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
imperfect  organization  of  the  militant  tribes  that 
overran  the  Roman  empire.  We  may  observe  its 
elementary  state  in  ihe  present  and  past  politico- 
military  organization  of  Tartarv,  the  primeval  home 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  Slavery  of  labor  was 
the  basis  of  feudalism,  and  the  conquered  were,  of 
course,  the  slaves ;  the  soldier  was  the  citizen.  The 
normal  state  being  that  of  war,  the  man  of  that  iron 
age  full  often 

“  Lav  down  to  rest  with  corselet  braced. 

Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard, 

Carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel, 

And  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred." 

War  was  its  only  business  and  sole  glory  ;  literature  its 
tnock,  and  might  its  right.  In  feudalism  originated 
many  false  ideas  of  honor  which  still  prevail ;  con¬ 
tempt  of  any  labor  but  that  of  human  butchery  ;  he¬ 
reditary  aristocracy,  and  a  thousand  unjust  privileges 
and  distinctions  which  have  long  cursed,  nnd  are  still 
cursing,  even  the  most  highly  civilized  portions  of  the 
earth.  Our  own  age  has,  however,  seen  one  afier 
another  of  the  relics  of  feudalism  yielding  nnd  crum¬ 
bling  away  before  the  progress  of  rational  liberty  in 
Europe. 

The  institution  of  the  Papacy  was  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  moulding  the  character  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  indeed  of  modern  Europe.  At 
first,  the  barbarians  carried  every  thing  by  brute  force  : 
but  gradually  the  Christian  priesthood  obtained  a  qu. 
nscendcncy,  which  tempered  the  ferocity  of  the  rob¬ 
bers.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne’s  death,  the  cler¬ 
gy,  indeed,  had  acquired  unbounded  influence  over 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  Rome  spiritual,  w  ith 
her  ghostly  armies,  had  renewed  the  sway  of  Rome 
imperial,  with  her  steel-clad  legions.  Nor  was  the 
influence  of  the  church  of  Rome  less  with  the  masses. 
Its  ranks  were  recruited  from  all  classes ;  nnd  the 
poorest  hind,  if  he  possessed  talent,  might  rise  through 
the  grades  of  the  priesthood  to  a  level  with  the  proud¬ 
est  nobles,  and  even  tread  on  the  neck  of  the  mightiest 
emperors.  Hence  the  church  often  stood  between  power 
and  its  victim,  and  occasionally  represented  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  elements  of  society.  By  its  inferior  priest¬ 
hood.  vowed  to  perpetual  poverty,  it  reached  and  could 
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move  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  Many  of  the 
“  poor  in  spirit,”  doubtless,  now  yearned  for  greater 
purity  of  religion,  a  more  sincere  Christianity,  as  they 
perceived  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  corrupted  by 
the  possession  of  power,  and  immersed  in  the  selfish 
luxuries  of  the  aristocracy.  But  the  priesthood  felt 
that  their  grasp  upon  the  higher  classes  was  growing 
precarious,  as  intelligence  dawned  upon  the  night  of 
barbarism.  The  popes,  therefore,  endeavored  to  build 
their  sway  upon  a  broader  basis.  Availing  themselves 
of  the  invention  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  friars, — 
instituted  to  stem  the  corrupt  self-indulgence  of  the 
agei  —  the  pontiffs  craftily  granted  these  holy  beggars 
unreasonable  immunities  and  privileges.  Thus  they 
succeeded  in  converting  a  large  class  of  that  sort  of 
men  who  were  born  fanatics,  and  might  have  become 
reformers,  into  the  mightiest  supporters  of  the  system 
they  had  sworn  to  subvert. 

As  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
which  agitated  all  minds  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  subsided,  the  religious  feeling  of  Europe, 
having  gained  depth  and  universality  through  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  age,  found  full  expression  in  the  crusades. 
The  barefooted  fanatic,  Peter ,  travelling  from  realm  to 
realm,  pictured  to  the  people,  in  frightful  colors,  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  their  fellow-Christians  from  the  persecuting 
infidel,  who  trampled  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  blessed 
Savior.  Pope  Urban  seconded  him,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1096,  the  First  Crusade  started  for  Palestine.  Eighty 
thousand  were  led  on  by  Peter,  and  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  soon  followed.  The  folly  of  this  infatuated  ban¬ 
ditti  was  only  equalled  by  their  barbarity,  especially 
.oward  the  Jews.  Two  thirds  were  cut  off  by  those 
whom  they  had  outraged,  the  rest  by  Sultan  Solyman  on 
the  plains  of  Nice.  But  Godfrey  soon  followed  with  a 
fine  army  and  able  generals,  one  hundred  thousand 
horse,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  took  Jeru¬ 
salem,  founding  the  kingdom  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
A.  D.  1099. 

The  Second  Crusade  was  preached  by  St.  Bernard , 
in  1147,  and  three  hundred  thousand  Germans  and 
French,  under  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.,  entered 
Asia.  Conrad  was  defeated  at  Iconium,  and  Louis  at 
Laodicea,  both  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1174,  Sultan  Sa- 
ladin  took  Jerusalem.  To  recover  it,  the  Third  Cru¬ 
sade  was  undertaken  by  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  of 
Germany,  A.  D.  1190.  Frederic  was  drowned.  The 
other  two  took  Acre,  quarrelled,  and  Philip  returned 
in  disgust.  Richard  made  peace  with  Saladin,  after 
defeating  him  at  Ascalon,  and,  on  his  return,  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Germany.  In  1202,  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  set  out  with  an  immense  army  on  a  Fourth 
Crusade,  but  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  went 
no  farther.  John  de  Brienne,  with  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men,  invaded  Egypt,  to  break  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  of  Jerusalem  at  its  centre ;  he  took  Dami- 
etta,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  thus  ended 
the  Fifth  Crusade.  St.  Louis  IX.  of  France  invaded 
Egypt  in  1248,  with  his  queen,  his  three  brothers,  and 
all  the  knights  of  France ;  this  was  the  Sixth  Cru¬ 
sade.  He  was  defeated  and  imprisoned  ;  lie,  how¬ 
ever,  ransomed  himself,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  Holy  Land,  before  returning  to  I'  ranee.  After  a 
wise  reign  of  thirteen  years,  Louis,  urged  on  by  a 
return  of  his  fanaticism,  undertook  a  crusade  ugainst 
die  Moors,  and,  laying  siege  to  Tunis,  perished  with  his 


army  by  pestilence,  A.  D.  1270.  Thus  ended  the  Seventh 
and  last  Crusade.  Some  writers  make  ten,  namely,  in 
1096,  1110,  ’50,  ’90,  ’95,  1209,  ’17,  ’28,  ’40,  ’48. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  incredible  instances 
of  the  “  exaltation  ”  of  feeling  which  was  produced  and 
sustained  by  the  crusades,  is  what  was  called  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Crusade.  In  the  district  of  Vendome,  in  France, 
in  1212,  there  appeared  a  shepherd  boy,  named 
Stephen,  who  exhibited  a  letter  purporting  to  be  a  com¬ 
mission  received  from  Jesus  Christ  himself,  authorizing 
him  to  go  forth  and  conquer  the  infidels  in  Palestine. 
“  None,”  he  said,  “  but  innocent  children  could  hope 
for  success ;  for  Christ  had  declared  that  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Accordingly,  seven  thou¬ 
sand  urchins  were  led  by  him  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  they  were  murdered  by  the  pirate  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  coast.  These  were  followed  by  more 
than  thirty  thousand  boys  and  young  maidens,  who 
took  ship  at  Marseilles,  and  being  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  were  either  drowned  or  enslaved. 

It  was  only  during  such  phenomena  as  the  crusades, 
that  Chivalry  could  have  attained  perfection.  The 
man  of  Feudalism,  though  he  gloried  in  murder 
legalized  by  war,  and  considered  the  bedizened 
soldier  as  “  the  highest  style  of  man,”  was  not  all 
fiend.  The  natural  desire  to  relieve  misery  remained. 
Upon  this  were  ingrafted  the  pride  and  taste  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  life,  with  its  code  of  honor.  The  fiery  heart  of 
the  gallant  Arab,  exhaling  itself,  as  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  in  songs  to  his  peerless  lady  love  ;  the  loyal 
respect  of  the  Teuton  for  the  sex  ;  a  common  religion 
widening  the  sympathies  and  consecrating  them  to  a 
common  purpose; — add  that  unappeasable  thirst  for 
glory,  that  yearning  after  superhuman  excellence,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  race,  —  and  we  have  all 
the  elements  of  chivalry.  Honor,  courtesy,  piety, 
disinterestedness,  and  gallantry  were  its  soul,  and  they 
often  produced  the  moral  sublime  in  action.  Chivalry, 
as  a  regularly  organized  European  institution,  dates 
from  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  crusades  had  first 
given  a  public  opinion  to  the  various  Christian  nations 
who  met  in  Palestine,  armed  in  a  common  cause. 

The  Orders  of  Chivalry  were  numerous,  and  their 
rules  similar  to  those  of  the  monks.  The  earliest  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  kind  was  in  A.  D.  499,  when  Clovis  I. 
instituted  the  “  Order  of  the  Holy  Urn.”  That  of 
“  the  Oak”  was  established  by  Ximenes,  king  of 
Navarre,  in  722  ;  that  of  “  the  Genet,”  by  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel,  in  726.  The  earliest  order  of  the  crusades,  was 
that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  There 
were,  beside,  the  orders  of  the  Knights  Templars; 
of  “  the  Cross  and  Sword;”  the  Teutonic  Knights; 
the  Knights  Hospitallers ;  of  Mercy,  and  others. 
Those  retained  in  England,  even  now,  are  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  instituted  in  1350;  of  the  Thistle,  re¬ 
vived  in  1687 ;  of  St.  Patrick,  instituted  in  1783 ;  of 
the  Bath,  revived  in  1725. 

The  Manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  great  deal 
that  is  revolting,  present  much  that  is  picturesque  and 
pleasing,  and  much  that  contrasts  with  the  monotony 
and  uniformity  of  modern  life.  But  while  the  hollow 
and  fantastic  forms  of  chivalry  prevailed  in  high  life, 
cloaking  almost  universal  licentiousness,  boorish  rude¬ 
ness  proclaimed  the  vulgarity  of  the  people.  The 
settlement  of  the  barbarians  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy 
put  an  end  to  literature  and  classical  learning.  Kings 
and  princes  could  not  write,  and  scarcely  cne  of  their 
subjects  acquired  the  slightest  tincture  of  letters.  The 
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rough  baron  thanked  the  holy  Virgin  that  no  son  of 
li  s  was  so  low  ns  to  be  nblc  to  read  or  write.  Even 
the  clergy  soon  fell  into  the  same  depths  of  ignorance. 
Franco  reached  the  lowest  point  ut  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth,  England  nt  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  centu¬ 
ry  ;  and  during  the  tenth  century,  literature  was  in  n 
deplorable  state  in  the  latter  country  and  in  Italy.  In 
i  it  was  asserted  that  scarce  u  person  in  Rome 

knew  the  alphabet ;  not  one  priest  of  a  thousand  in 
|  Spain  could  write  a  letter.  Superstition,  brooding  in 
this  thick  darkness,  now  gave  birth  to  her  myriad  plain- 
i  toms;  trials  by  ordeal  and  duel  showed  that  reason 
had  yielded  up  every  corner  of  her  empire.  Crimes 
I  were  frequent,  especially  perjury,  which  strikes  nt  the 
root  of  till  social  security.  In  short,  the  degradation  of 
society  was  complete.  Yet  out  of  this  chaos  —  ordained 
for  the  very  purpose — a  degree  of  order  has  arisen. 

The  art  of  arts  in  Europe  has  been  that  of  t car. 
In  France,  during  the  last  five  centuries,  her  years  of 
war  have  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
—  namely,  thirty-five  civil,  forty  religious ;  seventy-six 
on  her  own  soil,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  foreign. 
Her  great  and  sanguinary  battles  have  been  eighty- 
four.  Other  countries  would  present  as  piteous  a  spec¬ 
tacle  !  In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  eighty- 
five  years  of  war;  in  the  seventeenth,  sixty-nine  ;  in 
the  eighteenth,  fifty-eight ;  making  a  total  in  those 
three  centuries  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  of 
war,  to  eighty-eight,  only,  of  peace  !  The  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  is,  of  early  Europe,  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  wars!  Hut  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder 
has  tuken  the  place  of  the  scythe-chariots,  battering- 
nuns,  balistas,  bow-guns,  javelins,  wild-fire,  and  ull 
other  implements  of  destruction  from  time  immemorial. 
Thischange  has  given  to  intellect  its  proper  superiority 
over  brute  force  —  has  made  the  few  und  weak  equal 
to  the  numerous  anil  strong.  Wars  generally  liuvc 
become  shorter  und  less  bloody,  and  being  carried  on 
chiefly  by  mercenaries,  whose  trade  it  is,  —  the  misery 
to  families  is  less.  The  introduction  of  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  war,  if  realized,  will  tend  still  more  to  establish 
the  superiority  of  science  over  numbers,  and  forever 
insure  European  civilization  against  such  an  irrup¬ 
tion  of  barbarism  as  destroyed  that  of  Rome.  War, 
too,  is  now  conducted  on  such  a  scale,  and  its  neces¬ 
sities  are  so  costly,  that  kings  cannot  carry  it  on  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  moneyed  interest ;  and  this  is 
ever  and  instinctively  opposed  to  war  and  all  its  waste¬ 
fulness  und  uncertainties.  Power  has  passed  from  the 
sworil  to  the  purse ;  and  should  the  bankers  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  refuse  to  loan  the  great  colossus  of  Eastern 
Europe  the  necessary  funds  for  his  wars,  the  arms  of 
that  tremendous  power  may  be  nt  once  tied  —  bis 
mercenaries  may  mutiny  in  their  cantonments,  and  his 
ships  rot  in  their  docks  ! 

The  numerous  Inventions  which  have  blessed  the 
few  lutter  centuries  of  European  civilization,  also  pre¬ 
clude  all  fear  that  it  will  again  be  plunged  into  the 
chaos  from  which  we  have  now  traced  its  emergence. 
Mental  darkness  enn  never  cover  the  nations  again, 
for  printing  has  been  invented.  Priestcraft  can  never 
palsy  the  energies  of  the  mind,  for  science  has  driven 
superstition  from  its  murky  corners.  Des|>otism  can 
never  oppress  the  whole  civilized  world,  for  commerce 
ins  found  new  continents,  where  Liberty  may  fold 
"i-  fostering  w  ing  over  her  children,  unmolested.  Na- 
•nn  never  again  look  upon  each  other  ns  **  natu- 
n.i-s,”  for  the  progress  of  nrt  and  science,  the 


facilities  of  trade  and  travel,  hnvc  linked  them  in  n 
thousand  bonds  of  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse. 
War  can  never  more  be  the  grent  business  of  nations; 
for  the  middling  classes,  whose  comforts  arc  at  stake, 
arc  the  majority,  and  perceive  now  and  forever  the 
miserable  absurdity  of  a  state  of  wnrfare.  Above  nil 
is  our  age  blessed  with  the  clear  light  of  the  gospel 
tens  of  millions  of  Bibles  arc  distributed  throughout 
the  earth,  and  the  light  of  these  torches  of  truth,  glow¬ 
ing  upon  millions  of  hcurthstoncs,  can  never  again  be 
extinguished. 

Thirty-six  centuries  ago,  Europe  began  with  the 
savage,  the  pirate,  the  rohlier — who  contended  with 
the  wild  beasts  for  the  possession  of  the  soil.  She 
passed  through  centuries  of  infinite  toils,  sufferings, 
struggles,  and  triumphs,  till  she  reached  her  cul¬ 
minating  point  of  material  civilization  under  the 
emperors  of  Rome.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  human  beings  enjoyed  all  they  were 
capable  of  enjoying  under  the  peaceful  shadow  of  her 
eagles.  A  few  centuries  later,  und  all  was  chaos. 
The  philosopher,  disgusted  with  the  science  which 
brought  him  only  n  know  ledge  of  new  forms  of  woe, 
dared  not  look  about  or  beyond  himself,  and  sunk 
into  the  sensualist,  greedy  of  the  moments  of  pleas¬ 
ure  he  could  snatch  from  the  misery  around  him. 
Even  the  Christian  forsook  the  ranks  where  he  should 
have  battled  for  humanity,  and  slunk  into  the  cloister 
of  the  monk,  or  the  cell  of  the  anchorite.  Nearly  as 
many  centuries  have  again  rolled  over  Europe;  and 
now,  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  Christian,  what  a  dif¬ 
ferent  prospect  is  presented  !  It  is  true,  that  evils  still 
exist ;  despotism,  the  radical  curse  of  mankind,  holds 
sway  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  presenting  its  usual 
spectacles  of  unbounded  wealth,  high  intelligence,  and 
elegant  refinement  among  the  privileged  few,  con¬ 
trasted  with  hopeless  poverty,  debasing  ignorance,  and 
unspenknblc  misery,  on  the  part  of  the  million.  Hut 
the  monarchical  institutions  which  have  created  and 
cherished  this  state  of  things,  as  the  best  that  human 
policy  can  devise,  or  that  Providence  permits,  arc 
either  tottering  to  a  speedy  fall,  or  undergoing  modifi¬ 
cations  which  tend  to  their  final,  but  inevitable,  disso¬ 
lution.  The  very  foundations  on  which  they  stood  arc 
themselves  undermined.  European  society  has,  for 
ages,  rested  upon  the  doctrine  that  God  had  given 
power  to  kings,  priests,  and  nobles,  and  that  any 
nttempt  to  alter  this  system  was  both  treason  and  im¬ 
piety.  This  doctrine  of  absolute  conservatism  has 
given  way  to  that  of  progress.  The  lutter  is  now  a 
common  creed  throughout  one  half  of  Europe.  “A 
better  day  is  coming,”  is  not  only  the  song  of  the 
sighing  millions,  but  the  faith  of  philanthropists,  and 
the  hobby  of  partisans,  politicians,  and  statesmen.  In 
France,  monarchy  is  already  dead,  never  to  be  perma- 
nently  revived.  There  is  neither  loyalty  to  u  dynasty 
nor  a  rich  and  time-honored  peerage,  nor  a  church 
allied  to  the  state,  nor  any  other  of  those  pillars  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  support  of  a  throne.  Nor  can  these 
things  be  created,  in  the  present  enlightened  age, 
among  n  people  who  have  learned  to  despise  them. 
France,  it  would  seem,  must  settle  down  upon  a  popular 
government,  and  all  southern  Europe  will  s|*eedily 
follow  her  example.  To  this  issue  the  course  of 
events  inevitably  tends.  Before  the  end  is  reached, 
there  may  bo  violent  agitation  ;  but  we  may  hope  tliot 
liberty,  peaoe,  and  prosperity  may  soon  follow,  as  the 
compensation  for  ages  of  darkness  and  despotism. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXII. 

A.  D.  1000  to  1390. 

The  Northmen  in  America  —  Discoveries  of 
the  Icelanders —  Voyages  of  Biorn  and  Leif 
—  Settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  Vi n land  — 
Voyage  of  Niccolo  Zeno  —  Discovery  of.Es- 
totiland —  The  alleged  Discoveries  of  the 
fVelsh. 

America,  or  the  Western  Continent,  lies  between 
lie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  extending  from  the 
fifty-sixth  degree  of  southern  latitude  to  the  polar 
regions  of  the  north.  North  and  South  America  are 
lined  together  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien, 
which  is  only  forty  miles  in  breadth  in  its  narrowest 
•■art.  Its  length  is  nine  thousand  miles,  and  its  entire 
extent  fifteen  millions  of  square  miles.  Its  climate 
embraces  that  of  every  zone ;  but  its  eastern  coast  is 
generally  colder  than  places  in  the  same  latitude  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  this  continent,  the  operations  of  nature  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
valleys,  and  forests  strike  the  eye  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  proportions.  The  noble  streams  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
La  Plata,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  eastern  con- 
•iuent.  The  lakes  of  America  resemble  seas  in  mag¬ 
nitude;  and  the  immense  mountain  range  of  the  Andes 
,,ud  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  longest  in  the  world. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that,  while  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  of  the  western  continent  present 
spects  resembling  those  of  the  old  world,  there  is 
sill  an  almost  universal  difference  in  the  species.  We 
have  oaks,  elms,  firs,  and  other  trees,  bearing  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  the  same  kinds  in  Europe;  yet 
scarce  an  instance  of  identity  is  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  forests.  We  have  deer,  foxes,  squirrels, 
&c. ;  yet  in  ho  case  are  they  the  same  as  those  of  the 
eastern  continent.  We  have  a  few  birds  identical 
with  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  they  are  of  kinds 
that  might  pass  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 

Referring  for  further  geographical  details  to  our 
views  of  North  and  South  America,  we  propose  to  give 


a  brief  sketch  of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen,  and  those 
of  Columbus  and  his  followers.  We  shall  thep  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  history  of  North  America,  and  its 
several  political  divisions,  and  that  of  South  America 
with  its  political  divisions.  These  subjects  will  be 
treated  in  the  following  order:  — 

1.  Sketch  of  North  America.  2.  Polar  Regions 
3.  British  America.  4.  United  States.  5.  Mexico. 
6.  Guatimala.  7.  West  Indies.  8.  South  America. 
9.  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Equndor.  10.  Peru. 
11.  Bolivia.  12.  Chili.  13.  Patagonia.  14.  Buenos 
Ayres.  15.  Urueuav.  lfi.  Paracuav.  17.  Brazil. 
18.  Guiana 

With  the  exception  oi  the  two  great  nations  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  the  inhabitants  of  America,  when 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  were  in  a  savage  or  bar¬ 
barous  state,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
the  general  circumstances  of  their  condition,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  regions  which  they  occupied. 
Nor  have  these  rude  tribes  improved  in  any  material 
degree  since  their  acquaintance  with  Europeans.  If 
we  compare  the  American  Indians  with  the  natives 
of  Europe  or  Asia,  we  shall  find  that  the  superiority 
displayed  by  the  latter  in  conducting  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  depends  chiefly  upon  two  circumstances, 
the  use  of  tame  animals  and  the  possession  of  iron 
and  other  hard  metals.  But  the  aborigines  of  America 
had  not  reduced  animals  to  subjection  ;  and  they  were 
completely  ignorant  of  the  harder  and  more  useful 
metals.  Gold,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  silver  and 
copper,  was  the  only  metal  known  in  America  before 
the  discovery ;  and  the  use  of  this  was  confined  chief¬ 
ly  to  ornament.  The  only  tools  in  the  possession  of 
the  natives  were  hatchets  of  stone  ;  and  with  these  th< 
labor  of  a  year  was  requisite  to  cut  down  a  tree  and 
hollow  it  into  a  canoe. 

Iu  agriculture,  the  progress  was  equally  slow.  The 
trees  with  which  the  forests  were  crowded,  were  of 
the  hardest  wood,  and  the  shrubs  so  thickly  interwoven, 
that  the  efforts  of  a  whole  tribe  were  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  clear  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  adap'  i  > 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  fertility  of  the  ■.  . 
rather  titan  the  industry  of  the  people,  secured  n  t! . •. 
an  increase  equal  to  their  wants.  A  gre-u  nmi  v  ■ 
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EXPEDITIONS  OV  THE  NORTHMEN. 


iheir  tribes  rlepcnded  for  their  subsistence  chiefly  on 
hunting  and  fishing.  Among  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  savage  communities  the  bonds  of  political 
association  were  exceedingly  slight.  The  individuals 
inhabiting  a  certain  district  appeared  to  combine  for 
temporary,  rather  than  permanent,  objects.  Laws  and 
the  regular  administration  of  justice  were  unknown. 
Their  rulers  were  military  commanders  rather  than 
political  chiefs.  In  this  respect  the  natives  of  America 
appear  to  have  resembled  the  ancient  Germans,  as  they 
ire  described  to  us  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus. 

The  history  of  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  coloni¬ 
zation  of  America  by  the  Europeans,  is  peculiarly  in¬ 
teresting.  It  displays  the  gradual  progress  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  commerce,  amid  regions  abandoned  to  nature. 
The  wilds  of  America  exhibited  an  exact  representa¬ 
tion  of  what  every  country  of  the  old  continent  once 
had  been  ;  but  ancient  history  is  wholly  silent  concern¬ 
ing  the  particulars  of  that  process  by  which  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  converted  into  a  resi¬ 


dence  for  civilization,  industry,  and  the  elegant  arts, 
The  discovery  of  a  new  world  not  only  excited  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  among  the  people 
of  Europe,  but  gave  rise  to  new  scenes  of  almost 
every  kind,  and  to  endless  opportunities  for  active  and 
industrious  exertion.  It  not  only  added  vast  domains 
to  the  empires  of  Eurppe,  but  improved  the  sciences 
of  navigation,  geography,  astronomy,  medicine,  natu¬ 
ral  history,  and  their  subsidiary  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  may 
be  enumerated  among  those  important  events,  which 
have  effected  an  extraordinary  and  lasting  change  in 
human  affairs,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
political  and  commercial  system  of  the  world. 

The  proper  discovery  of  America  is  justly  attributed 
to  Columbus,  as  he  was  the  first  to  bring  the  knowledge 
of  the  new  world  to  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  the 
claims  of  the  Scandinavian  adventurers  to  a  still  ear¬ 
lier  discovery  of  the  western  continent  must  not  be 
omitted  in  a  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


The  Northmen  landing  in  America. 


The  ancient  sagas,  or  historical  records  of  Ice¬ 
land,  contain  various  narratives  relating  to  the  voy- 
nges  and  discoveries  of  the  Northmen  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  that  island,  which  render  it  extremely 
probable  that  these  adventurous  mariners  discov¬ 
ered  the  western  continent  as  early  as  the  tenth  or 
*  leventh  century.  As  a  strictly  historical  fact,  this 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
Icelandic  narrative  is  in  substance  as  follows :  — 
About  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Icelanders 
had  begun  to  form  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Green¬ 
land.  A  young  Icelandic  mariner,  named  Biorn,  who 
had  employed  the  summer  in  some  distant  voyages, 
arrived  home  at  the  end  of  the  season,  intending  to 


pass  the  winter  w  ith  his  father,  but  found  he  had  gone 
to  Greenland.  The  ardent  and  enterprising  temper 
of  Biorn  induced  him  to  follow  his  parent  across  the 
stormy  ocean,  which  he  had  never  before  traversed. 
For  three  days,  the  voyage  was  prosperous ;  -but  then 
the  sky  became  overcast,  a  strong  wind  blew  from  the 
north,  and  the  navigators  were  tossed  about  for  several 
days,  ignorant  of  their  situation.  At  length,  the  gale 
abated,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  after  a  dhy’s  sail, 
they  discovered  an  unknown  land  covered  with  woods 
and  hills.  They  sailed  for  several  days  along  this 
coast,  after  which  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south,  and 
they  steered  back  to  Greenland,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety. 


ICELANDIC  SETTLEMENTS. 


This  adventure  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Leif,  the 
son  of  Eric  Redhead,  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
chief;  and  lie  determined  to  go  on  an  expedition  to  this 
newly-discovered  region.  He  set  sail  with  a  crew  of 
thirty-five  tnen,and  following  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  Biorn,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  unknown  land.  It 
had  a  wild  and  rugged  appearance,  and  its  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow.  Leif  called  this  Helluland , 
or  the  “  Land  of  Rocks.”  He  came  next  to  a  fiat  and 
woody  region,  which  he  named  Markland ,  or  “  Flat 
Land.”  Sailing  onward  before  a  north  wind,  he 
reached  nf  delightful  island  near  the  coast.  Tiie  soil 
of  it  was  fertile  ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  bushes 
which  bore  sweet  berries,  and  there  was  a  river  and  a 
lake  amply  stored  with  salmon  and  other  fish.  The 
very  grass  dropped  dew,  sweet,  like  honey.  In  this 
agreeable  abode  the  Northmen  spent  the  winter.  One 
day,  a  German  of  their  company,  who  had  been  into 
the  woods,  returned  leaping  and  dancing  with  joyous 
exultation  :  as  they  crowded  round  him  to  inquire  the 
cause,  he  showed  them  some  fruits,  which,  from  his 
experience  of  southern  countries,  he  knew  to  be  grapes. 
On  this  account  the  country  received  the  name  of 
Vinland ,  or  “  Wineland.” 

The  next  adventurer,  after  the  return  of  Leif  to 
Iceland,  was  Thorwald,  his  brother,  who,  having  made 
repeated  voyages  to  Vinland,  came  at  last  to  a  promon¬ 
tory,  with  which  he  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he 
made  a  vow  to  fix  his  abode  there.  While  the  North¬ 
men  were  building  their  houses,  there  appeared  three 
canoes  covered  with  skius,  each  containing  three  men, 
whom  the  Icelandic  historians  call  Skrcellings,  or  dwarfs. 
They  attacked  these  savages,  and  killed  all  but  one, 
who  made  his  escape.  A  few  days  afterward,  they 
were  awakened  by  loud  cries  in  the  night,  and,  looking 
out,  saw  the  bay  covered  with  canoes,  and  clouds  of 
arrows  pouring  in  upon  them.  They  defended  them¬ 
selves  behind  planks  and  boughs  of  trees,  and,  by  their 
superior  skill  in  fighting,  they  succeeded  in  repulsing 
‘heir  assailants.  Thorwald,  however,  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  and,  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  gave 
instructions  for  burying  him  upon  this  promontory,  so' 
that  his  vow  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  fulfilled. 

Thorstein,  the  brother  of  Leif  and  Thorwald,  undis¬ 
mayed  by  the  fate  of  his  kinsman,  fitted  out  another  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Iceland,  comprising  twenty-five  persons. 
They  reached  Vinland,  but  encountered  great  hardships; 
and  Thorstein  died  of  the  scurvy  shortly  after  his  re¬ 
turn.  Another  adventurer,  named  Thorfinn  Karlsnefn, 
who  married  the  widow  of  Thorstein,  undertook  an 
expedition  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  He  fitted  out  three  vessels,  with  upwards 
of  a  hundred  emigrants,  carrying  cattle,  furniture, 
tools,  &e.  They  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and,  on 
reaching  Vinland,  found  a  large  whale  cast  ashore, 
which  afforded  them  ample  subsistence.  They  cut 
down  trees,  and  built  themselves  houses.  A  party  of 
Skrcellings  paid  them  a  visit,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
no  connection  with  those  previously  encountered  by 
the  Northmen.  These  simple  people  were  affrighted 
beyond  measure  by  the  lowing  of  a  bull.  The 
Northmen  made  them  presents,  with  which  they 
were  highly  pleased.  They  appeared  to  be  ignorant 
of  edge-tools  ;  for  one  of  them  contrived  to  steal  a 
battle-axe,  with  which  he  sportively  struck  one  of  his 
companions,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  with  his 
rude  tomahawk,  but  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had 
given  him  a  mortal  wound. 
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Thorfinn  made  many  voyages  to  Vinland,  and  grew  • 
rich.  Ilis  latter  days  were  spent  in  Iceland,  where  he 
lived  in  great  splendor.  After  some  time,  other  expe¬ 
ditions  were  made  to  Vinland  ;  but  the  adventurers  ! 
became  involved  in  bloody  contentions.  Bishop  Eric 
is  said  to  have  visited  this  country  in  1321.  Soon 
after  this  date,  the  communication  with  Vinland,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  entirely  ceased,  and  the  country 
was  forgotten. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these 
narratives,  but  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Vinland.  Some,  who  have  very  carefully 
investigated  the  whole  history,  and  compared  it  with 
the  geographical  features  of  the  North  American  coast, 
decide  that  Vinland  is  identical  with  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  ;  that  the  main  colony  of  the  North¬ 
men  was  in  Narragansott  Bay,  and  the  promontory 
where  Thorwald  was  buried  is  Point  Alderton,  at  the 
entrance  of  Boston  harbor.  Many  of  the  facts  related 
in  the  history  confirm  these  suppositions  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner;  yet  the  matter,  on  the  whole,  is  so  far 
doubtful  as  to  restrain  us  from  recording  it  as  authentic 
history  that  the  Northmen  visited  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  Some  authors  think  Vinland  to  be  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  and  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Northmen  never  sailed  farther  south  than 
Labrador. 

Posterior  to  the  Icelandic  accounts,  there  is  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  some  celebrity,  which  is  supposed  to  include 
an  early  record  of  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Venice  was  the 
chief  seat  of  all  commercial  and  maritime  enterprise. 
Among  the  noble  families  of  this  city,  few  held  a 
higher  rank  than  Zeno,  who  had  filled  the  highest 
offices  of  the  republic,  and  fought  with  distinction 
in  the  wars  against  the  Turks.  In  1380,  Niccolo  Zeno 
set  sail  for  the  north,  with  a  view  of  visiting  England 
and  Flanders,  but  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  a  country  which  he  calls  Friesland.  Here 
he  remained  some  years,  being  very  well  treated  by 
the  prince  of  the  country.  During  this  time,  four  fish¬ 
ing  vessels  belonging  to  Friesland,  being  overtaken  at 
sea  by  a  violent  storm,  were  tossed  about  for  some 
time,  when  the  sky  clearing  up,  they  discovered  a 
large  island,  which  they  called  Estotiland ,  and  which 
they  reckoned  to  be  a  thousand  miles  distant  from 
Friesland.  They  landed  and  were  conducted  to  a 
populous  town,  where  they  were  introduced  to  the 
chief.  Neither  party,  however,  could  understand  the 
other,  till  a  man  was  found  who  had  been  cast  upon 
the  same  shore,  and  who  could  speak  Latin.  The 
Frieslanders  remained  some  time  in  this  country, 
which  they  found  nearly  as  large  as  Iceland,  und  much 
more  fertile.  The  inhabitants  raised  grain,  and  brewed 
beer.  They  had  ships  with  which  they  navigated  the| 
ocean.  The  chief  possessed  a  library,  in  which  were 
Latin  books,  which  the  people,  however,  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  country  contained  many  towns  and  cas¬ 
tles.  To  the  south  of  Estotiland  lay  a  more  extensive 
and  fertile  country,  called  Drogio.  In  a  visit  to  this, 
quarter,  the  Frieslundcrs  were  cast  away,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  savages,  by  whom  most  of  them  were 
killed.  South-west  of  these  were  people  of  more 
civilized  manners.  They  had  cities,  temples,  idols, 
gold,  and  silver,  and  offered  up  human  sacrifices. 

Only  one  of  the  Frieslanders  returned  to  his  own 
country;  but  the  intelligence  which  he  brought  roused 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  Zichmi,  the  king  of  that 
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rririon.  He  equipped  a  fleet,  which  he  placed  under  tivo  situation  of  Newfoundland  to  the  American  con- 
the  command  of  Zeno,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  tinent.  The  classical  names  of  Irnria  and  IWnlw 
Estotiland.  After  sailing  some  distance  to  the  west,  might  excite  suspicion ;  but  nothing  was  more  common, 
they  discovered  Innd,  which  proved  to  be  an  island,  in  those  days,  than  to  confound  the  barbarous  names 
called  Irnria ,  governed  by  a  son  of  Daedalus,  king  of  of  unknown  countries  with  those  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Scotland.  They  met  with  a  very  inhospitable  recop-  history.  Zeno’s  narrative  is  unquestionably  of  an  car- 
tion  here,  and,  in  attempting  to  land,  a  battle  ensued,  tier  dute  than  the  discovery  of  Columbus  ;  anil  what- 
in  which  several  persons  were  killed  on  both  sides,  ever  we  may  think  of  its  authenticity,  it  must  lie 
Zeno,  therefore,  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  west;  but  regarded  as  a  very  curious  relation, 
meeting  with  a  constant  succession  of  head  winds.  The  Welsh  are  also  said  to  have  discovered  America 
he  bore  away  northward  to  Greenland,  from  whence  at  an  early  period.  According  to  this  account,  Madoc, 
lie  returned  to  Friesland  by  the  way  of  the  Faroe  a  Welsh  chieftain,  having  been  compelled  ♦■>  leave  his 
Islands.  owm  country,  set  sail  in  the  year  1170  with  a  small 

This  narrative  is  regarded  by  many  geographers  ns  fleet,  and  directing  his  course  westward,  landed,  alter  a 
authentic  in  the  main  points.  Malte  Brun,  Forster,  voyage  of  some  weeks,  on  n  continent,  where  the  inhnb- 
and  others,  consider  it  as  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Estoti-  itants  differed  greatly  from  thoso  of  Europe,  lie 
land  is  Newfoundland,  and  that  the  civilization  and  remained  here  for  a  considerable  time,  nfter  which  he 
European  aspect  of  the  country  described  in  the  nar-  returned  to  Wulcs,  leaving  one  hundred  and  twenty 
rative  were  derived  from  the  Icelandic  colonies  which  persons  in  the  newly  discovered  region.  He  sailed 
had  been  settled  there  two  centuries  before.  The  very  again  to  the  west,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  but  was 
name  given  to  it  by  the  narrators  is  synonymous  with  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
F.asl-out-land,  and  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  rein-  their  legend,  which  is  little  credited  by  historians. 


Columbus  Approaching  the  Land. 


CHAPTER  C  C  C  C  L  X  X 1 1 1 . 

State  of  the  World  in  the  Fifteenth  Century ,  to 
1192 —  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
—  Other  Discoveries. 

The  discovery'  of  America  by  Columbus  is  the 
greatest  event  in  history,  from  the  overthrow  of  tho 
Roman  empire,  to  the  present  time.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
rncc  witnessed  a  more  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
important  events  than  the  age  in  which  the  New  World 
was  first  made  known  to  the  Old.  Within  this  period 
are  comprised  the  invention  of  printing,  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  the  improvement  of  navigation,  the  revi¬ 
val  of  ancient  learning,  and  the  Protestant  reformation. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  principal  monarchies  of  Europe 
began  to  consolidate,  and  acquire  the  form  and 
strength  which  in  general  they  exhibit  at  the  present 
day.  All  these  events  conspired  to  change  materially 
the  face  of  Europe. 


Before  this  period,  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations  may  be  described  as  little  elevated  above  bar¬ 
barism.  Even  in  Italy,  where  the  dawning  of  litera¬ 
ture  had  somewhat  softened  the  minds  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  history,  for  a  long  time  preceding  this  period, 
presents  little  but  a  series  of  treasons,  usurpations,  and 
massacres.  Nothing  appears  of  a  solid  and  rational 
policy ;  scarcely  any  state  w  as  inspired  by  extensive 
views,  or  looked  farther  than  to  local  and  temporary 
advantages.  A  wild,  romnntic  courage  in  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  crafty  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  ambition  in  the  Italian  stntcs,  were  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  age.  The  manners  of  the  courts 
exhibit  but  very  faint  mnrks  of  civilization  and  polite¬ 
ness.  The  people  had  inado  few  advances  in  useful 
knowledge.  The  small  amount  of  learning  which  then 
existed  in  Christendom  may  be  described  ns  the  dotage 
of  scholastic  philosophy  combined  with  the  infancy  ot 
a  politer  learning,  but  which  rose  hnrdly  above  the  level 
of  verbal  trifling.  Mathematical  knowledge  was  li.tle 
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cultivated  and  less  esteemed.  There  was  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  real  form  of  the  earth;  and,  in  general, 
'he  ideas  of  a  man  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own 
horizon. 

As  an  instance  of  the  low  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  during  the  middle  ages,  we  may  mention 
that  Cosmas,  a  learned  Greek  of  the  sixth  century, 
who  had  travelled  extensively,  and  even  made  a 
voyage  to  India,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Christian  Topog - 
raphy,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  confute  the 
heretical  opinion  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  to  op¬ 
pose  the  pagan  belief  that  there  existed  a  temperate 
region  to  the  south  of  the  torrid  zone.  lie  informed 
his  readers  that,  according  to  the  orthodox  system  of 
geography,  the  earth  is  a  quadrangular  plane,  extend¬ 
ing  four  hundred  days’ journey  from  east  to  west,  and 
half  as  far  from  north  to  south.  This  plane  is  -en¬ 
closed  by  lofty  mountains,  upon  which  rests  the  can- 
opy,  or  vault,  of  the  firmament.  A  huge  mountain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  earth,  by  intercepting  the 
light  of  the  sun,  produces  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and 
night.  The  plane  of  the  earth  has  a  declivity  from 
north  to  south,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  running  southward,  arc 
rapid ;  whereas  the  Nile,  by  running  up  hill,  has 
necessarily  a  very  slow  current.  Such  is  the  system 
of  Cosmas ! 

The  belief  that  there  existed  a  fourth  division  of  the 
globe,  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  had  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  This  was 
s  >  generally  diffused  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
that  two  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  labored  to  refute  the 
theory,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
W  ith  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  in  the  four- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  old  belief  began  to 
revive.  At  the  same  time,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
spirit  of  maritime  discovery  induced  several  nations, 
e-pccially  the  Portuguese,  to  search  for  new  and  "un¬ 
known  lands.  The  state  of  navigation  during  the 
middle  ages  may  be  understood  from  what  is  related 
of  the  Northmen,  who  were  the  best  sailors  of  those 
times.  The  voyage  from  Greenland  to  Iceland  and 
Norway  and  back  again,  commonly  required  five  years  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  the  government  of  Norway  did 
not  hear  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Greenland  till 
six  years  after  it  took  place  ! 

The  Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  were  the  first 
land  discovered  by  the  Europeans  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  mariner’s  compass :  they  became  known  to 
the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth,  the  Portuguese  began  that 
scries  of  voyages  of  discovery  along  the  western  coast 
of  A  frica,  which  they  pursued,  till,  at  the  close  of  that 
century,  they  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  found  a  passage  to  India.  During  this  period  arose 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  was  destined  to  carry 
the  great  enterprise  of  maritime  discovery  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  never  before  equalled.  Columbus  was  a  native 
of  Cogoleto,  a  small  town  in  the  territory  of  the  re¬ 
public  of  Genoa.  Before  his  time,  the  Italian  states 
had  produced  many  eminent  astronomers,  skilful  pilots, 
and  hardy  navigators;  yet  their  attention  was  almost 
exclusively  engrossed  by  the  business  of  land  convey¬ 
ance,  and  the  navigation  of  the  interior  seas  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  they  did  not  begin  any  enterprise  of  oceanic 
discovery.  Columbus,  who  was  born  in  1447,  was 
bred  to  the  sea,  and  made  many  voyages  on  the  Atlan¬ 


tic,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  the  northern  seas. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he  visited  Iceland, 
and  obtained  there  a  knowledge  of  the  discovery 
of  the  western  continent  by  the  Northmen  ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 

Columbus  appears  to  have  conceived  juster  notions 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth  than  were  generally  enter¬ 
tained  in  his  time.  lie  possessed  some  mathematical 
science,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in 
geography  which  had  then  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Europeans.  The  spherical  form  of  the  globe  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  theory  which  he  formed  fib  himself 
respecting  the  countries  by  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  bordered  on  the  west,  though  the  maps  of  that  age, 
much  more  erroneous  than  his  conjectures,  caused  him 
to  mistake  his  immediate  object.  He  believed,  in  short, 
that  China  and  India  lay  in  that  part  of  the  world  where 
the  American  continent  was  afterward  found.  The  true 
size  of  the  globe  was  then  unknown,  and  Columbus 
imagined  that,  by  sailing  westward,  he  should  arrive  at 
the  coast  of  Asia.  In  the  midst  of  the  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  Europe  respecting  these  matters,  many 
writings  and  much  speculation  had  been  put  forth  on 
the  subject.  All  these  appear  to  have  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  Columbus.  It  is  highly  curious  to 
observe  the  wavering  and  unexpected  streams  of 
light  which  penetrated  through  the  great  mass  of  dark¬ 
ness  that  lay  before  the  contemplation  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man.  It  was  a  strange  and  fantastic  mixture  of 
ancient  authority  and  modern  report,  of  wild  fable  and 
demonstrated  fact,  of  true  conjecture  and  erroneous 
theory,  out  of  which  this  enthusiastic  yet  reasonable 
projector  undertook  to  extract,  as  well  as  he  could,  con¬ 
clusions  convincing  to  himself,  and,  if  possible,  satis¬ 
factory  to  others. 

Having  persuaded  himself  of  the  feasibility  of  his 
plan  of  finding  land  in  the  west,  Columbus  first  pro¬ 
posed  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  government 
of  Genoa,  but  was  repulsed  as  a  visionary  schemer. 
He  next  applied  to  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  England, 
but  with  no  better  success,  though  the  Portuguese  pri¬ 
vately  sent  a  vessel  of  their  own  to  make  discoveries  in 
the  quarter  pointed  out  by  Columbus.  He  then  applied 
to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns 
of  Spain  ;  and  after  eight  years  of  delay,  his  endeavors 
were  crowned  with  success.  Queen  Isabella  undertook 
the  equipment  of  an  expedition  :  three  small  vessels 
were  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  Columbus,  who 
was  made  an  admiral  in  the  Spanish  service.  With 
this  fleet  he  set  sail  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3d 
day  of  August,  1492.  He  steered  first  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  then  directed  his  course  west. 

Columbus  had  no  chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
except  the  fanciful  sketches  of  the  geographers  of  tin 
middle  ages,  who  had  filled  this  unknown  space  with 
sunken  islands  and  continents,  or  covered  it  with  a 
sky  of  impenetrable  darkness.  He  had  no  directions 
from  former  navigators,  and  no  experience  of  tin 
winds  and  currents  peculiar  to  those  seas.  His  only 
guide  was  his  own  genius,  and  the  indications  which 
he  discovered  in  the  casual  appearances  of  land  birds 
and  floating  sea-weeds,  most  of  them  littlo  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  the  variation  of 
the  compass  was  first  observed  —  an  appearance  which 
has  never  yet  been  explained  by  all  the  researches 
of  science,  and  which  made  a  most  discouraging 
impression  on  the  crews  of  Columbus.  This  intrepid 
commander,  however,  with  u  wonderful  quickness  and 
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sagacity,  pretended  to  discover  a  cause  for  this  appear-  | 
am  e,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  was 
plausible  enough  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  his 
men.  Kxpedients  of  this  kind  were  daily  wanting,  anti 
were  as  constantly  supplied  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
Columbus.  At  length,  after  u  voyage  of  thirty-three 
days  from  the  Cunaries,  hind  was  discovered  in  the 
west ;  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  Spaniards  land¬ 
ed  on  the  Island  of  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
which  Columbus  named  San  Salrador.  Proceeding 
onward,  he  discovered  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  colony  in  the  latter  island,  he  returned  to  Spain. 

He  was  received  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  the 
|  highest  honors,  and  a  second  expedition  was  prepared, 

I  to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries.  In  that  age,  the 
reverence  for  the  papal  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
believed  all  the  undiscovered  regions  of  the  earth 
belonged  to  the  pope,  who  could  give  them  away  to 
whom  he  pleased.  Before  the  departure  of  Colum¬ 
bus  un  his  second  voyage,  therefore,  the  Spanish  sov¬ 
ereigns  made  application  to  Alexander  VI.,  who  then 
occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  for  u  grant  of  these 
now  dominions.  The  pontiff  issued  a  bull,  dividing  all 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  infidels 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  division  exact,  he  fixed  as  a 
-ominon  boundary  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 
lie  north  to  the  south  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west 
of  the  Azores.  All  the  new-found  territories  west  of 
this  line  were  adjudged  to  belong  to  Spain,  and  all 
east  of  it  to  Portugal. 

Columbus  made  four  voyages  to  the  west,  in  which 
lie  discovered  all  the  principal  islands  which  constitute 
the  group  now  called  the  West  Indies.  In  1497,  he 
discovered  the  continent  of  South  America,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Other  navigators  and  adven¬ 
turers  followed  him  ;  among  them,  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  the  new  world.  With¬ 
in  half  a  century,  the  Spaniards  had  explored  the 
coust  of  the  western  continent  from  Florida  in  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  in  the  south. 
They  had  also  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  discovered  the  rich  and  pop¬ 
ulous  empire  of  Peru.  Hernando  Cortez  had  con¬ 
quered  Mexico ;  and  Pizarro  and  Almagro  had 
reduced  Peru  to  the  dominion  of  Spuin.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  Portuguese  fleet,  under  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  on  a 
voyage  to  India,  accidentally  discovered  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  1501 ;  and  in  1534,  the  Spaniards  had  pushed 
their  explorations  south  of  this  region,  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  of  La  Plata. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
World,  the  Spaniards  began  the  work  of  settle¬ 
ment.  The  first  colony  was  established  in  the  Island 
of  Hispaniola.  The  natives  were  at  first  peaceable,  and 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  settlers  ;  but  the  greediness 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  pursuit  of  gold,  and  their 
tyrannical  conduct  in  compelling  the  natives  to  work 
for  them,  soon  led  to  hostilities.  The  Indians  collected 
a  vast  army ;  but  Columbus,  with  a  small  force,  attacked 
them  in  the  night,  and  put  them  completely  to  the 
rout.  The  natives,  being  vanquished  in  battle,  were 
reduced  to  hopeless  slavery.  The  hardships  to  which 
they  were  subjected  rapidly  diminished  their  numbers, 
and  the  native  islanders  soon  became  extinct.  When 
the  gold  became  scarce  in  Hispaniola, it  was  necessary 
to  seek  new  s<  ttlements  for  the  fresh  crowds  of  adven¬ 
turers  from  Spain.  The  neighboring  island  of  Porto 


Rico  was  therefore  invaded,  and  its  unfortunnte 
inhabitants  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  natives 
of  Hispaniola.  The  island  of  Cuba  was  next  conquered, 
though  it  was  then  densely  peopled  :  such  was  the  un¬ 
warlike  character  of  its  inhabitants,  that  three  hundred 
Spaniards  were  sufficient  for  its  total  subjugation.  At 
a  lute  date,  they  occupied  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
Hispaniola  is  now  independent,  and  Jamaica  is  held 
by  the  British. 

When  the  West  India  Islands  were  found  to  offer 
no  further  attraction  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  directed  their  enterprises  to  the  continent.  An 
expedition  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  and  commanded  bv  Hernando  Cortez,  landed 
in  Mexico  in  1519.  Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  the 
country,  sent  the  Spaniards  some  rich  presents,  nnd 
ordered  them  to  depart.  But  the  gifts  only  inflamed 
their  cupidity,  and  Cortez  determined  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  and  march  to  the  cupital  of  the 
empire.  In  conformity  with  this  desperate  resolution 
he  burnt  his  ships,  and  marched  toward  the  city  of 
Mexico.  He  made  alliances  with  some  of  the  native 
tribes  on  his  march,  and  reached  the  capital.  lie 
took  the  emperor  prisoner,  provoked  a  war  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  was  expelled,  with  greut  loss,  from  the 
city  ;  but  after  some  time,  he  recruited  his  forces,  and 
returned  to  besiege  it.  An  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  capital  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Mexicans 
took  place.  The  Spaniards  at  length  became  masters 
of  the  city,  and  all  resistance  ceased.  The  whole 
empire  of  Mexico  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and 
was  made  a  colony  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  It  re¬ 
mained  in  this  dependence  till  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  when  insurrections  broke  out.  At 
length,  in  1821,  the  Mexicans  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  the  Spanish  dominion  in  this  quarter 
was  finally  overthrown. 

Shortly  after  the  subjugation  of  Mexico  by  Cortez 
an  expedition  under  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Guatima- 
la,  which  was  speedily  subjected  to  the  Spanish  power. 
This  country  was  also  colonized,  and  remained  attached 
to  the  Spanish  monarch,  with  a  slight  dependence  on 
Mexico,  till  1821,  when  the  inhabitants  declared  them¬ 
selves  independent. 

Peru  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Pizarro 
and  Almagro,  in  1531.  The  conduct  of  the  invaders 
was  the  same  us  in  Mexico.  They  advanced  boldly 
into  the  country,  and  seized  the  person  of  the  Inca, 
or  sovereign  of  the  empire.  The  natives  resisted,  nnd 
a  bloody  war  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  From  Peru,  unothcr  expedition 
was  despatched  southward  into  Chili,  which  was 
finally  conquered,  though  the  Spaniards  were  never 
able  to  subdue  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  of  Arau- 
canians  in  the  southern  part  of  that  country.  Peru 
and  Chili  remained  Spanish  colonies  till  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  The  former  became  independ¬ 
ent  in  1821,  and  the  latter  in  1818. 

In  1535,  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  Pedro  de  Men¬ 
doza,  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  remainder  of  this  province  followed  in 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  colony, 
including  Paraguay,  was  attached  to  the  viccroyalty  of 
Peru,  and  remained  under  the  Spanish  dominion  till 
1816,  when  both  parts  of  it  became  independent. 

Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Guiana  were  settled 
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by  the  Spaniards  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
uid  remained  in  colonial  dependence  upon  Spain  till 
the  period  when  the  other  Spanish  colonies  revolted. 
Florida  was  explored  by  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Hernando 
Soto,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  settlements 
were  slowly  established  here  by  the  Spaniards.  They 
retained  possession  of  the  country,  with  little  interrup¬ 
tion,  till  1820,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

California  was  partially  explored  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  portions  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  were  settled  by  them  ;  the  greater  part  remain¬ 
ing  little  known,  or  abandoned  to  the  savage  tribes 
who  were  found  dwelling  there.  This  country  was 
attached  to  Mexico  both  under  the  Spanish  dominion 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mexican  repub¬ 
lic.  In  1848,  the  northern  portion  was  ceded  by  Mex¬ 
ico  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  whole  immense  dominion  acquired  by 
Spain  in  the  Western  World,  nothing  now  remains  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  that  power  but  the  two  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

When  Cabral  discovered  Brazil,  in  1501,  he  did  not 
ascertain  whether  it  was  an  island  or  a  continent ;  and 
this  point  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt.  No  effort  was 
made  by  the  Portuguese  to  colonize  the  country  for 
nearly  half  a  century;  but  this  apparent  neglect  arose 
fn^n  the  reluctance  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the 
papal  grant  of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  by  a 
literal  interpretation,  was  understood  by  the  Spaniards 
as  securing  to  them  the  whole  western  continent.  At 
length,  the  king  of  Portugal,  envious  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  his  neighbors,  sent  out  a  small  body  of 
colonists,  who  founded  San  Salvador  in  1549.  These 
settlers  found  the  native  Brazilians,  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  tribes,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other; 
the  invaders,  consequently,  though  few  in  number, 
were  able  without  much  difficulty  to  subdue  the  na- 
:ives,  one  after  another,  by  fomenting  their  animosities, 
and  holding  the  balance  between  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  This  course  of  policy  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Brazilian  Indians,  who, 
‘.hough  ignorant  of  discipline,  and  unable  to  act  in 
combination,  displayed  great  individual  courage  in 
battle.  They  were  skilful  in  the  use  of  bows,  darts, 
wooden  clubs,  and  shields  ;  and  frequently  gained  the 
victory  over  the  Portuguese  in  petty  skirmishes.  But 
they  were  unable  to  resist  European  tactics  and  policy, 
and  hence  they  were  finally  subjected  to  the  yoke 
of  the  invaders,  with  which  they  soon  appeared  to  be 
contented.  « 

The  facility  with  which  the  Portuguese  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  this  rich  territory  excited  the  cupid¬ 
ity  of  the  other  European  powers,  and  they  were  suc¬ 
cessively  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and 
'.he  Dutch.  The  last  were  the  most  dangerous  ene¬ 
mies.  They  had  just  effected  their  deliverance  from 
the  despotism  of  Spain,  under  which  the  Portuguese 
themselves  labored  at  that  period ;  and  hence  they  ex¬ 
perienced  but  a  slight  resistance  in  their  invasion  of 
Brazil.  The  Dutch  conquered  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  and  would  have  retained  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  had  they  not  lost  the  friendship  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  by  attempting  to  establish  odious  commercial 
monopolies.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  all  parts  of  Brazil,  and  the  Portuguese,  on 
regaining  possession  of  this  country,  excluded  all  for- 
igners  from  intercourse  with  it.  Brazil  remaThcd  a 


colony  of  Portugal  till  1821,  when  it  was  made  a  sep¬ 
arate  kingdom,  under  the  Portuguese  monarch.  At 
length,  in  1822,  it  was  declared  independent  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  erected  into  an  empire,  in  which  condition 
it  now  remains. 

The  French  colonized  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe. 
with  a  few  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  South  American 
continent,  they  made  settlements  in  Guiana,  where  the}' 
still  retain  Cayenne  and  the  territory  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  North  America,  they  established 
themselves  in  Acadia,  Canada,  and  Louisiana.  The 
first  country  they  held  till  the  beginning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
English.  The  second  was  conquered  by  the  English 
a  few  years  later.  The  last,  after  various  revolutions, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 

The  English  were  the  discoverers  of  the  continent 
of  North  America.  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  was  sent 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  west,  in  1497.  He  discovered  Newfoundland 
the  same  year,  and  explored  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  coast  north  and  south  of  that  island.  No  attempts 
at  colonization  were  made  by  the  English  till  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  some  expeditions  were  undertaken  to 
Virginia.  A  permanent  settlement  was  made  here  at 
Jamestown  in  1607.  During  the  same  year,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  Plymouth  company  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  In  1620,  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth, 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
New  England  States.  Other  colonies  were  planted 
by  the  English  along  the  North  American  coast,  dur¬ 
ing  the  seventeenth  century.  New  York  was  con¬ 
quered  from  the  Dutch  in  1664,  and  in  the  early  part  , 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  line  of  coast 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  who  held  the  country  till  the  declaration  of 
independence,  in  1776,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  American  republic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  English  first  began  a  set¬ 
tlement  at  St.  Lucia,  in  1637.  They  afterward  ac¬ 
quired,  either  by  settlement  or  conquest,  Jamaica,  the 
Bahamas,  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  and  some  smaller  islands,  with  the  Bermu¬ 
das.  On  the  South  American  continent,  they  obtained 
Demerara,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Guiana ;  and 
in  Central  America,  the  territory  of  Honduras. 

The  Dutch,  under  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman, 
discovered  the  river  which  bears  his  name  in  1609, 
and  a  Dutch  settlement  was  formed  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  at  Albany,  a  few  years  later.  The  colony 
was  called  the  New  Netherlands ,  and  the  town,  which 
has  since  become  the  city  of  New  Y’ork,  was  named 
New  Amsterdam.  This  territory  was  conquered  by 
the  English  in  1664,  and  named  New  York.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  Dutch  obtained  the  small  islands  of 
Curasao,  Bonaire,  and  a  few  others.  In  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  they  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  Guiana 
called  Surinam,  which  they  still  retain. 

The  Swedes  made  a  settlement  in  Delaware  in 
1627 ;  but  this  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
In  the  West  Indies,  they  acquired  the  Island  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  Danes  obtained  the  Islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix. 

Thus  was  the  New  World  parcelled  out  between 
the  n»*ions  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  CCCC  LXXIV. 

Geographical  View. 

North  America  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which 
connects  it  with  South  America.  Behring’s  Strait,  on 
the  north-west,  separates  it  from  Asia.  It  is  estimated 
to  contain  an  area  of  about  eight  millions  of  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  thirty  five  millions. 

A  great  mountainous  system  covers  the  western  part 
of  the  continent  with  its  numerous  chains,  running  par¬ 
allel  with  the  coast,  and  extending,  with  slight  inter¬ 
ruptions,  from  the  north-western  coast  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  where  it  joins  the  Andes.  It  is  known,  in 
different  parts  of  its  course,  under  the  various  names 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Guatemala ,  the  Cordillera  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  loftiest 
peaks  are  those  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  on  the  north-western  coast,  and  of 
Popocatapetl,  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  feet 
high,  in  Mexico.  The  Alleghany ,  or  Appalachian  sys¬ 
tem,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast,  is 
the  only  other  considerable  scriesof  mountainous  chains. 

The  great  rivers  of  North  America  rise  in  the  cen¬ 
tra!  part  of  the  continent,  and,  flowing  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  pour  their  waters  into  the  Arctic,  Atlantic,  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  The  Mackenzie,  the  Saskashawan, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Columbia,  are  the  principal  streams.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  the  longest  course,  but  the  St.  Lawrence  dis¬ 
charges  the  greatest  volume  of  water. 

Baffin’s  Bay,  a  large  sea  lying  to  the  west  of  Green¬ 
land,  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
south,  through  Davis’s  Strait.  Its  northern  coast  has 
never  been  explored  ;  but  it  probably  communicates 
with  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  Greenland,  and  sepa¬ 
rates  that  region  from  the  continent.  Barrow’s  Strait 
is  an  outlet  on  the  west,  which  has  been  explored  to  | 


110°  west  longitude.  Its  termination  is  unknown. 
Hudson’s  Bay  is  about  one  thousand  miles  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  by  eight  hundred  in  breadth.  It 
is  full  of  sand-banks,  reefs,  and  islands,  and  its  navi¬ 
gation  is  obstructed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  | 
by  fixed  or  drift  ice.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  a 
large  inland  sea,  communicating  with  the  ocean  on  the  i 
north  by  the  Strait  of  Belleislc,  and  on  the  south  by  a  | 
broad  channel  between  Cape  Ray  in  Newfoundland,  : 
and  North  Cape  on  Cape  Breton,  and  by  the  Gut  of  ' 
Canso,  which  separates  Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia,  j 
Breadth  from  east  to  west,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  ;  1 
length,  three  hundred.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  extends 
north  and  south,  from  Florida  to  Yucatan,  six  hundred  I 
miles;  and  east  and  west,  from  Cuba  to  the  Mexican 
States,  seven  hundred  miles. 

North  America  contains  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh 
water  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  is  not  less  remark¬ 
able  for  the  number  than  the  magnitude  of  its  lakes. 
Slave  Lake,  Athapescow,  and  Great  Bear  Lake,  are 
large  sheets  of  water  which  discharge  themselves  into  j 
the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Mackenzie’s  River.  Lake 
Winnipeg,  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  pours  its  waters  into  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  through  Nelson’s  River.  Between  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  Canada  lies  a  series  of  great  lakes, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  a  succession  of 
narrow  channels  or  rivers,  and  finally  emptying  them-  1 
selves  through  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  largos’  of 
these,  and  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world,  is 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  mile? 
in  length  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  breadth. 

The  great  Mexican  table  land,  upon  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  most  of  the  principal  cities,  and  upon  which  is 
concentrated  most  of  the  population,  of  the  Mexican 
States,  has  an  elevation  of  from  four  thousand  to  cigl 
thousand  feet.  The  Alleghanian  plateau,  or  table 
land,  extending  from  New  York  to  Alabama  nnd 
Georgia,  from  34°  to  42°  north  latitude,  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  from  twelve  hundred  to  three  thousand  fee 
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The  central  table  land  of  North  America,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  region  containing  the  sources  of  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  the  Snskashawnn,  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri, 
the  Mississippi,  the  western  Colorado,  and  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  is  from  twenty-three  hundred  to  thirty-five 
hundred  feet  high. 

The  vast  plain,  which  extends  entirely  across  the 
continent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  spreads  out  between  the 
Rocky  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  having  an  area  of  three  million  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  It  embraces  the 
valleys  of  ihe  Mackenzie,  the  Saskashawan,  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi,  and 
stretches  from  regions  of  perpetual  ice  to  the  tropical 
climate  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  this  plain  that  1 
the  traveller  meets  those  wide  expanses,  called  prairies ,  ! 
over  which  the  eye  wanders,  ns  over  a  sea,  till  the 
vision  is  lost  in  the  distance,  and  he  finds  himself  i 
obliged  to  regulate  his  course  by  the  compass,  or  by  j 
the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

North  America  presents  every  variety  of  climate  ; 
though  it  may  be  said,  on  the  eastern  coast,  to  be 
eight  degrees  colder  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  along  the  shores  of  Europe.  The  western  I 
shores  of  North  America  have  nearly  the  same  cli¬ 
mate  as  European  countries  in  the  same  parallels 

As  we  have  remarked,  most  of  the  American 
quadrupeds  are  of  distinct  species,  even  when  they  I 
bear  the  same  name  as  those  of  the  eastern  con¬ 
tinent.  The  bison  is  a  species  of  ox  found  only  in 
North  A  merica,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  hump  on 
its  shoulders,  and  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  hair,  ( 
which  is  sometimes  manufactured  into  hats  and  coarse 
cloth.  It  feeds  in  the  vast  prairies  of  the  west,  in  herds 
of  several  thousands,  which  are  usually  led  by  a  bull, 
remarkable  for  strength  nnd  fierceness.  The  musk¬ 
ox  inhabits  the  barren  lands  to  the  north  of  GO’;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  domestic  ox,  and  is  covered 
with  a  long  brown  huir,  among  which  is  found  a  fine, 
soft  wool.  The  moose  is  a  large  animal  of  the  deer 
kind,  above  six  feet  in  height,  with  long,  thick,  and 
coarse  fur,  and  enormous  untlers.  The  reindeer  is 
found  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent.  The 
common  or  Virginia  deer  is  the  smallest  and  most 
abundant  of  the  deer  kind  in  North  America.  The 
ede,  or  wapiti,  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  moose,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded.  The  long-tailed  deer 
is  common  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

1  here  is  only  one  species  of  antelope  found  in 
America,  called  the  prong-homed,  antelope.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  inhabit  the  mountainous  chain 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  goat  seems  to  have  nearly  the  same  range 
as  the  preceding.  The  puma,  or  cougar,  commonly 
called  the  panther ,  or  catainount,  ia  the  largest  animal 
of  the  cat  kind  found  in  North  America.  Of  the  lynx, 
or  short-tailed  cat,  which  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  domestic  cat,  there  are  several  species  in  North 
America. 

Four  species  of  bear  inhabit  North  America ;  the 
I  brown,  black,  grizzly,  and  white  bear.  The  grizzly 
bear  is  the  most  formidable  animal  of  North  America. 
Beside  these  quadrupeds,  there  are  foxes,  raccoons, 
opossums,  weasels,  wolves,  beavers,  skunks,  and  many 
other  species.  Among  the  reptiles  arc  the  alligator 
and  rattlesnake.  The  other  departments  of  nature 
history  are  greatly  diversified. 


The  Raccoon. 
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Tlie  Silver  Fox. 


The  Raltlemuke. 


The  Opoeeum. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXV. 

'  General  Description —  Discoveries  —  The  Es- 
'/uirnaux —  Greenland  —  Russian  America. 

This  portion  of  the  western  World,  while  it  repels 
•  e  human  race  by  its  inhospitable  and  freezing  cli- 
n«te,  still  attracts  the  imagination  by  the  singular 
.heuotnena  which  it  presents.  In  the  accessible  parts, 
.  inter  holds  sway  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  and, 
riher  north,  the  sea  is  converted  into  perpetual  rock. 
No  human  foot  has  ventured  farther  than  the  eightieth 
i^ree  of  north  latitude,  and  fancy  alone  can  explore 
h<  hermit  solitudes  beyond.  It  is  supposed  that  Green¬ 
ed  is  an  island  ;  but  its  northern  border  has  never 
■<  "ii  reached.  On  its  western  coast  is  the  famous  Ice 
Blink,  an  elevated  sheet  of  ice,  whose  reflections  seem 
o  set  the  sky  on  fire.  In  these  northern  regions,  the 
aurora  borealis  appears  with  its  most  brilliant  dis¬ 
plays.  Here  the  sun  circles  around  the  horizon,  giving 
a  continued  day  for  six  months,  and  then  sinks  be¬ 
neath,  leaving  the  scene  for  six  months  to  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  night. 

It  might  seem  that  this  repulsive  portion  of  the 
world  would  be  abandoned  by  every  living  thing ;  but 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  find  here  their  home,  and  a  cherished  abode. 
In  the  seas  are  the  whale,  the  walrus,  and  seal ;  along 
the  shores  are  white  bears  and  reindeer,  and  a  race 
of  dwarfish  savages,  called  Esquimaux,  who,  far  from 
j  being  a  lean  and  melancholy  race,  are  marked 
with  oily  obesity  and  a  cheerful  temperament.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  this  frozen  portion  of  the  globe 
!  was  known  to  Europe,  and  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
five  hundred  years  before  the  prolific  regions  of  the 
continent  were  in  their  possession.  These  regions 
have  also,  for  centuries,  been  the  theatre  of  adventure 
;  and  discovery,  and  hence  have  a  curious  historical 
interest. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  attempts  were 
made  to  explore  its  northern  coasts.  An  idea  was 
entertained  that  it  rounded  to  a  point,  like  South 
America,  being  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  an  open 
sea.  To  determine  this  point,  many  expeditions  were 


sent  hither.  The  first  adventurers  were  unable  to  pene¬ 
trate  farther  west  than  Baffin’s  Bay ;  but  Henry  Hudson, 
in  1610,  steered  a  different  course,  and  discovered  the 
great  bay  which  bears  his  name.  Here,  unfortu 
nately,  terminated  his  adventurous  career.  His  crew 
mutinied,  and  set  him  adrift  in  a  boat :  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  him  afterward.  Sir  Thomas  Button 
sailed  in  the  same  direction  in  1612,  and,  finding  him¬ 
self  in  the  wide  expanse  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  imagined 
he  had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  made  full  sail 
to  the  westward.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he  found 
his  progress  arrested  by  a  long,  unbroken  line  of 
coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hope  Checked. 
At  a  still  later  period,  Baffin  sailed  up  Davis’s  Strait, 
and  coasted  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore  of  the 
great  gulf  beyond,  which  received,  from  him,  the  name 
of  Baffin's  Bap.  The  belief  that  this  bay  was  com¬ 
pletely  closed  by  the  land,  deterred  subsequent  navi¬ 
gators  from  prosecuting  their  researches  in  that  quarter. 

The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  opened  new  views 
of  the  extent  and  form  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
America.  This  navigator  penetrated  through  Behring’s 
Straits,  but  the  coast  appeared  to  him  to  extend  indef¬ 
initely  to  the  north.  It  became,  consequently,  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  America  formed  a  huge,  unbroken 
mass  of  land,  approaching  the  north  pole,  and  perhaps 
extending  beyond  it.  This  belief,  however,  received 
contradiction  by  the  discovery  of  Ilearne,  who  sailed 
down  the  Coppermine  River,  and  found  it  to  meet  the 
ocean  in  a  latitude  not  higher  than  the  north  part  of 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Soon  after  this,  Mackenzie  traced  to  the 
Polar  Sea  another  river,  twenty  degrees  farther  w-est. 
There  was  now  a  strong  presumption  that  a  continu¬ 
ous  sea  bounded  the  whole  of  America  on  the  north, 
and  that  there  was  really  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  British  government,  after  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  were  closed,  took  up  the  business 
of  northern  discovery,  with  a  determination  to  make 
every  possible  efTort  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
geographical  problem.  A  series  of  exploratory  voy¬ 
ages  was  begun  in  vessels  equipped  for  the  express 
purpose  of  encountering  the  dangers  of  northern  nav¬ 
igation,  and  the  risk  of  detention  for  years  in  tlx 
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Frozen  Sea.  Captain  Ross,  in  1818,  made  the  circuit 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  returned  to  England,  with  the 
oclief  that  no  opening  existed  to  the  west.  Lieutenant 
Parry,  the  second  in  command  to  Ross,  formed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  judgment,  and,  having  satisfied  the  Admiralty 
of  his  grounds  of  belief,  was  sent  out  in  1821,  with 
the  command  of  a  new  expedition.  In  this  memora¬ 
ble  voyage,  Captain  Parry  penetrated  through  Lancas¬ 
ter  Sound,  which  he  found  to  widen  gradually,  till  it 
opened  into  the  expanse  of  the  Polar  Sea.  He  did 
not  touch  on  any  part  of  the  American  const,  but  found 
parallel  to  it  a  chain  of  large  islands,  and  his  progress 
through  these  was  arrested  by  straits  and  channels 
•  iicumbered  with  ice. 

Captain  Parry  made  two  other  voyages  to  ihc  north, 
but  added  little  to  his  first  discoveries.  In  the  mean 
j  i .ne,  Captain  Franklin  had  undertaken  a  land  journey 
n  the  footsteps  of  Hearne,  and  reached  the  Polar  Sea, 
where  lie  explored  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  bc- 
I  t  ire  unknown.  Another  voyage  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
land  journeys  by  Franklin  and  Captain  Back,  added 
somewhat  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  polar 
seas  and  islands;  but  no  adventurer  has  yet  made  the 
entire  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  round 
the  northern  extremity  of  America. 

The  islands  discovered  in  these  several  expeditions 
are  extensively  scattered  throughout  the  Polar  Sea  ; 
but  they  do  not  present  many  peculiarities  which  call 
for  a  detailed  description.  Melville  Island,  one  of  the 
Georgian  group,  is  the  most  westerly  of  those  discov¬ 
ered  by  Parry.  It  is  in  latitude  75°  north,  and  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  in  breadth.  Here  Parry’s 
expedition  spent  two  years,  exposed  to  all  the  rigors 
of  an  arctic  winter.  The  sun  disappeared  on  the  4th 
of  November,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  the  lid  of 
February.  During  this  interval,  the  land  and  sea 
were  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surface  of  snow, 
and  the  thermometer  averaged  about  twenty-eight 
degrees  below  zero.  Yet  the  English  officers,  when 
well  clothed,  and  no  storm  was  blowing,  were  ublc  to 
walk  in  the  open  air  two  or  three  hours  a  day  ;  and,  by 
judicious  precautions,  the  health  of  all  the  crew  was 
well  preserved.  In  May  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and 
in  June  it  covers  the  country  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not 
till  August  that  the  sea  becomes  open,  and  before 
October  the  winter  has  again  commenced.  No  inhab¬ 
itants  were  found  upon  these  islands,  nor  any  animals, 
except  wolves. 

North  of  the  Danish  settlements,  in  Greenland, 
Captain  Ross  discovered  a  territory  which  he  named 
the  Arctic  Highlands.  Here  he  found  inhabitants. 
They  had  never  before  seen  a  civilized  being,  and 
were  seized  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  ships, 
which  they  imagined  to  be  huge  birds  with  wings. 
They  were  found  to  differ  from  the  other  Esquimaux 
in  being  destitute  of  boats ;  for,  though  much  of  their 
food  is  obtained  from  the  sea,  they  procure  it  merely 
by  walking  over  the  frozen  surface.  They  have  the 
advantage,  however,  of  possessing  iron,  with  which 
they  frame  instruments  much  more  powerful  than 
those  w  hich  the  other  Esquimaux  manufacture  of  bone. 
They  differ,  also,  from  the  other  Esquimaux,  in  having 
a  chief  or  king,  to  whom  they  are  much  attached,  nnd 
to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute  of  seals,  train  oil,  and  fish. 
The  clitfii  on  this  coast  present  the  remarkable  phenom¬ 
enon  of  red  snow,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  have 
excited  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in  Europe. 

The  endeavors  to  accomplish  a  north-west  passage 


round  the  American  continent,  have  been  continued 
by  the  English  with  great  perseverance.  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in 
enterprises  of  discovery  ulong  the  American  shores  i 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  was  sent  out,  in  1845,  with  the  com-  ; 
mnnd  of  an  expedition  to  pursue  the  route  opened  by 
Captain  Pnrry.  This  expedition  consisted  of  two 
ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  They  carried  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  men,  and  prov  isions  for  four  years. 
They  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1845,  nnd  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  Baffin’s  Bay,  niter  which  nothing  was  heard  j 
from  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  three  expeditions  , 
were  sent  in  search  of  them  ;  one  by  the  way  of  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay,  another  through  Behring's  Straits,  nnd  the  , 
third  over  land,  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  settlements. 
Neither  of  these  succeeded  in  learning  any  thing  o! 
Sir  John  Franklin.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  some 
British  w  haling  ships  in  Baffin’s  Bay  reported  that  the  | 
Esquimaux  in  that  quarter  had  communicated  to  them 
information  by  signs,  that  two  English  ships  were  then 
frozen  up  in  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet.  These  accounts.  I 
however,  are  very  doubtful. 


H  qtiimauv. 


The  Esquimaux  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  regions 
above  described,  though  the  coasts  of  I-nhmdor,  nnd 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  appear  to  be 
their  chief  abodes.  As  already  stated,  they  are  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other  aborigines  of  Americn,  nnd  have 
been  classed  by  naturalists  with  the  Lapps,  Finns.  | 
and  Samoicdes  of  the  old  continent.  In  stnture,  they  1 
are  below  the  Europeans ;  yet  they  are  well  former 
nnd  hardy.  They  are  apparently  of  a  dusky  complex¬ 
ion  ;  but  this  is  said  to  be  owing  more  to  diet  than  to  \ 
the  natural  color  of  the  skin.  Their  faces  ore  rotind 
and  full,  their  eves  small  nnd  black,  and  their  noses  j 
small,  but  not  much  flattened.  They  have  the  black 
and  straight  hair  of  the  American  Indians.  They 
have  various  ways  of  building  their  dwellings.  On 
the  shores,  where  thev  can  obtain  drift  wood,  that 
material  is  used.  In  other  situations,  they  erect  tents 
of  skins  for  summer,  and  houses  of  snow  and  ice  foi 
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,v  'iter.  These  snow  liouses  are  very  curious.  They 
ire  of  an  orbicular  shape,  like  the  dome  of  a  modern 
piece  of  architecture.  The  manner  of  building  shows 
some  ingenuity.  Blocks  of  ice,  or  hard  snow,  are  cut 
of  the  right  size  and  shape,  and  laid  in  a  circle  of  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  diameter.  Upon  this  circle  is  laid 
another  course,  inclining  somewhat  inward  ;  and  others 
are  successively  placed,  till  nothing  remains  but  a 
small  opening  at  the  top,  which  is  closed  by  a  key¬ 
stone  of  ice.  Water  is  then  poured  upon  the  joints  of 
this  cold  masonry,  which,  by  freezing,  cements  all  the 
joints.  The  inside  is  smoothed  with  the  knife,  and  a 
door  is  cut  out  on  the  southern  side,  which  is  sheltered 
by  a  covered  way,  or  narrow  entry,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long.  These  houses  arc  sometimes  ten  feet  high, 
i  and  are  comparatively  warm  and  commodious.  During 
the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  they  are  completely  dry ; 
but,  in  spring,  they  commence  thawing  and  dripping, 
and  the  inhabitants  remove  to  their  tents.  Sometimes 
there  are  villages  of  these  huts  communicating  with 
one  another  by  their  doors.  Plates  of  clear  ice  are 
used  for  window-glass.  Fires  and  lamps  are  kept 
burning  in  the  huts,  and  the  inmates  sleep  upon  beds 
of  skin.  All  the  garments  of  .the  Esquimaux  are 
made  of  skin  ;  they  have  little  variety  of  form,  and 
are  so  full  as  to  disguise  the  figure,  and  make  the 
wearer  appear  shorter  than  he  really  is. 

The  Esquimaux  subsist  entirely  on  animal  food, 
as  the  territories  they  inhabit  afford  very  little  else. 
They  arc  enormous  eaters,  and  the  stories  told  of  their 
powers  of  mastication,  by  the  northern  voyagers,  arc 
almost  incredible.  Every  kind  of  fish  is  greedily 
devoured,  and  the  more  oily  it  is,  the  better.  Their 
supplies  of  food  are  often  interrupted  by  the  vicissi¬ 
tude  of  the  seasons,  and  other  accidents,  so  that  their 
life  is  an  alternation  of  gluttony  and  fasting.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  apparently  wretched  mode  of  life,  no 
people  in  the  world  are  more  cheerful ;  and  they  arc 
so  fond  of  dancing,  that  it  seems  almost  their  natural 
gait.  They  have  dogs,  which  they  train  to  draw 
sledges,  in  which  they  travel.  They  never  fight, 
although,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Indians 
of  tlje  continent,  the  latter  pursue  them  with  savage 
ferocity.  They  appear  to  have  no  government,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  a  paternal  character.  They  have  some 
confused  notions  of  the  supernatural  world,  but  nothing 
that  can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  religion.  A 
Supreme  Being  does  not  enter  into  their  conceptions. 


Licbtenfela. 


Greenland.  —  This  is  the  most  northerly  region  of 
the  globe.  It  is  a  large  island,  extending  from  Cape 
Farewell,  its  southern  point,  in  latitude  59°  30',  to  an 
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unknown  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  north  pole. 
The  western  coast  has  been  explored  to  latitude  78°. 

On  the  eastern  side,  a  great  part  of  the  shore  is  so 
blocked  up  with  ice,  that  it  has  never  been  visited. 
The  whole  country  may  be  described  as  one  enormous 
mass  of  rocks,  presenting  high,  rugged,  and  precipi¬ 
tous  coasts  in  every  quarter,  open  to  the  tempestuous 
Polar  Sea.  Land,  properly  speaking,  cannot  be  said  j 
to  exist  in  Greenland.  The  only  thing  approaching  to  1 
the  nature  of  earth,  occurs  along  the  broken  crags  of 
the  inlets,  or  on  the  numerous  rocky  islands  scattered 
along  the  coast,  where  are  to  be  seen  some  small 
patches  or  narrow  strips  of  thin  soil.  In  these  spots 
alone  vegetation  appears;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than 
grass,  low  brush-wood,  mosses,  and  lichens.  In  well- 
sheltered  valleys,  birch  and  elder  shrubs  grow  some¬ 
times  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  head  ;  and  this  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  tree  that  has  been  made  in 
Greenland.  In  the  extreme  south,  potatoes  have  been 
raised,  but  all  attempts  to  cultivate  grain  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  cold  is  so  intense  in  winter,  that 
even  ardent  spirits  freeze  in  a  room  where  there  is  a 
fire.  In  February  and  March,  it  is  so  powerful  as  to 
split  the  rocks,  and  cause  the  sea  to  smoke  like  a  fur¬ 
nace.  The  winter,  however,  is  often  interrupted  by 
thaws,  which  sometimes  last  for  weeks.  July  is  the 
only  month  in  which  there  is  no  snow  ;  though  it  does 
not  lie  long  till  October.  The  earth  begins  to  thaw 
in  June,  but  it  is  always  frozen  at  a  moderate  depth. 
The  heat  is  so  great  in  the  long  summer  days,  as  to 
evaporate  the  water  left  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  by 
the  tide,  and  reduce  it  to  a  beautiful  fine  salt.  Rain 
is  scarce,  especially  in  the  north.  It  never  thunders 
here,  though  lightning  is  frequent.  The  aurora  bore¬ 
alis  is  very  splendid,  especially  in  winter,  and  always 
appears  either  in  the  east  or  south-east. 

The  discovery  of  Greenland,  between  the  years 
830  and  835,  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Snorro 
Sturleson,  a  learned  Icelander,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  our  history  of  Iceland.  Another  writer 
places  the  discovery  in  770.  Eric  Redhead,  an  Ice¬ 
lander,  having  killed  a  powerful  Icelandic  chief,  was 
obliged  to  quit  that  country,  and,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  set  out  to  discover  some  unknown 
land.  lie  came  in  sight  of  Greenland  at  a  point  which 
he  named  Heriolfsness.  Steering  south-westerly,  along 
the  coast,  he  sailed  round  Cape  Farewell,  and  passed 
the  summer  on  an  island  in  this  neighborhood,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Iceland.  He  praised  the  fertility 
of  the  country'  which  he  had  discovered,  and  named 
it  Greenland ,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  adventurers  to 
accompany  him  in  an  expedition  to  settle  there.  The 
country  was  soon  visited  by  many  Icelanders  and  Nor¬ 
wegians,  and  many  towns  were  built  in  Greenland. 
The  settlement  increased  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  said  there  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety  towns  and  villages  here. 
Greenland,  with  Iceland,  had  at  this  time  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  Denmark,  and  the  Danish  government 
sent  out  bishops  to  Greenland.  The  last  of  these  went 
from  Denmark  in  1408,  after  which  history  makes  no 
mention  of  Greenland  for  a  long  time.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  colony  became  suddenly  extirpated, 
whether  from  a  pestilential  disease,  a  severe  winter, 
or  an  irruption  of  pirates,  never  was  known.  When 
the  Icelanders  first  visited  the  country,  it  had  no  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  but,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Esquimaux 
—  a  nice  from  which  the  modern  Greenlanders  have 
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descended —  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
western  coast.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  destruction 
of  the  colony  was  owing  to  an  attack  of  these  savages. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  terrible  pestilence, 
called  the  black  death ,  ravaged  all  the  north  of  Europe 
from  A.  I).  1 102  to  1404. 

(Greenland,  having  thus  fallen  into  complete  oblivion, 
was  discovered  a  second  time  by  Martin  Frobisher,  an 
Englishman,  in  1576,  though  in  a  second  voyage,  two 
years  litter,  he  was  unable  to  find  the  land.  John 
Davis  followed  the  course  pointed  out  by  Frobisher, 
and  discovered  Greenland  in  1585 :  he  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  islands 
to  the  west.  William  Baffin,  in  1616,  discovered  the 
bay  which  bears  his  name,  and  sailed  northward  as 
far  as  77°  30'.  The  Danish  government,  animated  by 
the  intelligence  of  these  discoveries,  began  to  think  of 
their  lost  Greenland  ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  s '  ;en 
kings,  they  spent  considerable  sums  in  attempting  to 
explore  the  eastern  coast,  where  they  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  the  ancient  settlements  were  established  ;  but  the 
ice  in  this  quarter  repelled  all  their  approaches  toward 
the  land.  At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  during  the  reign  of  Frederic  IV.,  Ilans  Egede, 
a  Norwegian  clergyman,  animated  by  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm,  offered  to  proceed  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
Greenland,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  natives.  The  Danish  government  furnished  him 
with  a  transportation,  and,  in  1721,  he  landed  at  Baal’s 
River,  on  the  western  coast.  Ho  built  a  house,  and 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  were  shy 
and  repulsive  at  first,  but,  by  friendly  treatment  and 
presents,  were  at  length  brought  under  his  influence. 
Egede  named  his  settlement  Gotthaab ,  or  Good  hope. 
In  1733,  he  was  joined  by  three  missionaries  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  who  founded  another  settlement  at 
New  Herrnhut.  A  regular  commerce  with  the  natives 
was  established,  which  was  at  first  carried  on  by  a 
company  of  merchants  of  Copenhagen,  but  was  after¬ 
ward  assumed  by  the  government,  who  continue  to 
practise  it  on  their  own  account. 

The  Danish  dominion  of  this  colony  has  never  been 
disturbed.  The  Danish  governors  exercise  authority 
only  over  the  settlements,  the  natives  being  without 
laws.  The  articles  of  trade  are  seal-skins,  furs,  eider 
down,  train  oil,  whalebone,  and  fish.  A  few  sheep  are 
kept  by  the  Danish  settlers,  but  there  is  hardly  proven¬ 
der  sufficient  in  Greenland  to  support  them.  The  only 
domestic  animal  of  the  natives  is  the  dog,  which  is 
used  to  draw  sledges.  White  bears,  reindeer,  hares, 
and  foxes,  are  the  only  wild  animals.  There  are  four¬ 
teen  Danish  settlements,  the  most  northerly  of  which 
is  Upernavik,  in  latitude  72°  48'.  The  number  of 
natives  holding  intercourse  with  the  Jlanes  is  nbout 
seven  thousand,  of  whom  eleven  hundred  are  said  to 
be  Christians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  consist  of  natives  and 
Danish  settlers,  the  latter  amounting  to  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  The  natives  are  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  race  of  Esquimaux  that  extend  over  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  America.  The  number  of  those  who 
nave  intercourse  with  Europeans  is  estimated  at  about 
six  or  seven  thousand.  Between  the  Greenlanders  and 
Esquimaux  there  is  a  similarity  of  figure,  dress,  houses, 
boats,  weapons,  manners,  and  languages.  The  children 
are  hardly  darker  than  a  brunette.  In  height,  the 
Greenlanders  seldom  exceed  five  feet:  they  have  flat 
faces,  with  high  cheek-bones,  and  very  full  cheeks. 


I  Their  eyes  are  small  and  black,  but  with  little  lustre ;  and 
their  thin  hair  is  long  and  dark.  They  have  n  small 
!  beard,  which  they  carefully  eradicate.  A  life  of  alter¬ 
nate  plenty  and  want,  in  a  severe  climate,  is  so  little 
favorable  to  longevity,  that  few  males  live  beyond  fifty 
years:  females,  who  endure  less  hardship,  sometimes 
attain  to  eighty  years.  In  their  dress,  the  Greenlnnders 
make  no  attempt  at  neatness  or  display  :  protection 
from  the  cold  is  the  only  end  to  be  nttained.  Seal  and 
reindeer  skins,  coarse  kinds  of  European  linen,  and 
the  skins  of  fowls  w  ith  the  feathers  turned  inward,  are  | 
the  principal  material  for  clothing.  They  pursue  the  | 
seal,  in  small  canoes  made  of  skins,  amid  stormy  seas, 
thus  displaying  wonderful  skill  and  daring.  The  houses 
are  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  the  inters'ices  being  i 
filled  with  mud  and  turf.  There  arc  no  chimneys,  | 
the  only  fire  used  being  that  of  lamps.  The  ordinary 
food  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  Greenland  salmon,  nnd 
the  flesh  of  the  seal  and  reindeer.  This  constant  liv¬ 
ing  upon  oily  food  gives  the  Greenlunders  a  greut 
degree  of  obesity,  and  renders  them  so  plethoric  that  | 
they  often  bleed  at  the  nose.  They  have  some  obscure 
conceptions  of  a  future  state,  and  wear  amulets  to  defend 
themselves  from  disease  and  misfortune.  They  havt 
no  laws  and  no  magistrates.  Every  thing  is  governed 
by  custom,  and  no  man  has  authority  except  over  his 
own  family.  Lichtcnfels  is  the  capital,  nnd  Upernavik, 
on  Baffin’s  Bay,  is  the  most  northern  inhabited  spot  on 
the  globe. 


New  Archungel. 


Russian  America.  —  This  country  comprises  an 
extensive  region  on  the  north-western  part  of  North 
America,  of  which  very  little  is  know  n,  except  along 
the  western  coast.  A  part  of  the  northern  coast,  nnd 
lying  between  150°  and  155°  west  longitude,  has  never 
been  visited.  British  America  forms  the  eastern  boun¬ 
dary.  The  Russian  American  Company  have  a  few 
factories  and  forts  on  the  coast  and  islands,  but  utmost 
the  whole  country  is  occupied  by  various  native  tribes, 
chiefly  Esquimaux.  New  Archangel,  on  the  island 
called  Sitka  by  the  natives.  King  George's  Island  by 
the  English,  and  Baranoff  by  the  Russians,  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  governor,  and  has  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  fur  trade  alone  gives  any  value  to 
these  cold  nnd  sterile  regions ;  the  sea  otter,  the 
skins  of  which  furnish  the  fur,  has  now  become  com¬ 
paratively  scarce. 

The  north-western  part  of  America  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  in  1728,  by  Behring,  a  German  in  the  Russian 
service.  Alaska  was  visited  by  the  Russian  fur 
traders  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Sitka 
was  first  settled  by  the  Russians,  in  1799. 


I 
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View  of  Quebec. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVI. 

Ve>.r  Britain  —  Canada  —  New  Brunswick  — 
Nova  Scotia — Newfoundland — Prince  Ed¬ 
uard's  Island. 


II imtish  America  is  a  territory  of  vast  but  unde- 
i ned  extent.  It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to 
iccupy  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent,  although  this  region  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
territories  which  the  British  rather  claim  than  occupy. 
They  ure  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  cast  by 
the  Atlantic,  south  by  the  United  States,  and  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Russian  America.  Their 
whole  extent  is  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  northern  parts  arc  sterile  and  almost  desolate. 
The  other  portions  are  very  thinly  peopled,  and  abound 
with  immense  forests.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
.he  southern  and  eastern  districts,  the  scenery,  in  its 
primeval  wildness  and  natural  luxuriance,  exhibits  a 
picture  of  what  the  United  States  were  two  and  three 
centuries  ago,  when  the  savage  tribes  were  the  only 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  domain. 

The  political  divisions  of  this  country  are  not  in  all 
cases  very  distinct.  They  consist  of 


Extent  in  .  Population  to 

Square  Mdrs .  7  °PuUltlon-  t)u  Square  Mile. 

New  Britain . 1,861,000 . unknown . unknown. 

Canada  West, .  150,000 .  1,116,000  8 

Canada  East . .  194,000 .  954,000 . G 

New  Brunswick .  28,000......  11X1,000 . G 

N.  Scotia,  with  C.  Breton,  17,000  .  200,000 . 12 

I’rince  Edward’s  Island,. .  2,000  37,000 . 18 

Newfoundland, .  60,000......  90,000  .  2 


Nearly  the  whole  tract  north  of  Canada  is  either  on 
unoccupied  waste,  or  thinly  scattered  over  with  Indian 
tribes.  Around  Hudson’s  Bay  are  several  trading  sta¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  established  by  the  British  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  these  spots,  nothing  like  govern¬ 
ment  exists  in  the  northern  portion  of  British  America. 

New  Britain  is  the  name  given  to  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  British  America.  It  comprises  the  territory 
of  Labrador  and  the  region  around  Hudson’s  Bay. 


The  eastern  part  of  this  country  is  sometimes  called 
East  Main ,  and  the  districts  west  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
have  received  the  name  of  New  North  and  South 
Wales;  but  these  appellations  are  now  little  used. 
Hudson’s  Bay,  as  we  have  already  slated,  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  1610  by  Henry  Hudson.  It  was  afterward 
more  thoroughly  explored  by  successive  navigators 
employed  by  the  English  Russian  Company,  who  were 
anxious  to  find  a  north-western  passage  round  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  In  1668,  Zacharias  Gillum  was  sent  on 
a  voyage  to  this  country  by  Charles  II.,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Prince  Rupert.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  French 
merchants  of  Canada,  named  De  Grosseliet's ,  who  had 
previously  made  an  expedition  from  Quebec  toward 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Gillam  passed  the  winter  in  Rupert’s 
River,  where  he  built  the  first  stone  fort  erected  in  the 
country,  which  be  named  Fort  Charles. 

Before  the  return  of  Gillam  from  his  voyage,  the 
king  had  granted  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  a  company  of 
lords,  knights,  and  merchants  associated  with  him,  a 
charter  dated  May  2,  1669.  In  this  charter  they  are 
styled  the  “Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
trading  from  England  to  Hudson’s  Bay.”  The  king 
ceded  to  them  all  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  seas 
within  the  entrance  of  Hudson’s  Straits,  together  with 
all  the  countries  upon  the  coasts.  Of  this  extensive 
grant,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  enjoyed  unin¬ 
terrupted  possession  from  1669  to  the  present  day, 
with  the  exception  of  a  space  of  seventeen  years,  from 
1697  to  1714,  when  the  settlement  was  occupied  by 
the  French.  The  charter,  instead  of  promoting  the 
progress  of  discovery,  is  understood  to  have  produced 
the  opposite  effect.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are 
charged  with  having  endeavored  to  conceal,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  situation  of  the  coasts  and  seas  con¬ 
nected  with  their  territories. 

The  company’s  settlements  around  the  whole  extent 
of  Hudson’s  Bay  are  only  four,  namely,  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  Churchill’s  Fort,  the  most  northern  establish¬ 
ment,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill  River ;  York 
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Fort,  formerly  called  Bourbon  by  the  French,  on  Nel¬ 
son’s  River;  Albany  Fort,  called  by  the  French  St. 
Anne,  on  the  River  Albany;  and  Moose  Fort,  or  St. 
Louis,  on  the  southern  shore  of  James’s  Bay.  These 
settlements  have  a  few  small  dependencies  connected 
with  them.  The  commander  at  each  fort  is  styled  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  the  subordinate  officers,  in  connection  with 
him,  constitute  a  council  of  government.  The  governors 
are  appointed  U>r  three  or  five  years.  The  trade  carried 
on  with  the  natives  comprises  furs,  skins,  whalebone, 
train  oil,  eider  down,  &c.,  for  which  the  company  barter 
fire-arms,  powder,  shot,  cutlery,  blankets,  and  similar 
goods.  The  profits  of  this  trade  are  said  to  be  enormous. 
The  company  arc  charged  with  transacting  all  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  always  showing  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  expose  the  details  of  their  affairs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  view. 

The  British  laid  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  watered  by  the  River 
Oregon,  'l'his  claim  was  founded  on  the  discoveries 
sup|>osed  to  have  been  made  in  this  quarter  by  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake.  No  great  importance  was  attached  to  it  till 
recently,  when  the  settlement  formed  by  the  Americans 
on  the  iVest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  British  government  to  this  quarter,  and  their  claim 
became  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  United  States 
government  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  treaty, 
and  the  United  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  that  part 
of  the  Oregon  territory  lying  north  of  latitude  49  dog.  In 
this  region  the  British  have  some  trading  establishments, 
and  are  now  projecting  a  settlement  on  an  extended  scale 
at  Vancouver’s  Island. 

Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  high¬ 
lands  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  on  the  east  by 
Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St.  1  .awrence  and  New  Brunswick ; 
on  the  south  by  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  west  by 
|  a  conventional  line  at  or  near  the  parallel  of  longitude 
90  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Indian  territories  in  that  quarter.  It  covers  an  area 
of  914.000  square  miles  and  includes  the  “  Kannata”  of 
I  the  native  proprietors,  the  “  Aea-nada  ”  of  the  pretended 
t  Castilian  discoverers,  and  the  “  Nouvelle  France”  of  the 
;  French  colonists,  who  surrendered  it  to  Great  Britain  in 
1700.  It  was  partitioned  into  two  Provinces  in  1791 
and  reunited  in  1 840. 

The  climate  of  Canada  varies  with  the  latitude,  topog¬ 
raphy,  and  position  of  the  several  districts  of  country 
which  compose  it.  So  much  of  it  ns  is  situate  westward 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  eastward  of  the  River  St.  Clair  and  bordering  upon 
or  in  proximity  to  the  lake's  and  rivers  between,  is  fa¬ 
vored  with  a  climate  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  and  Michigan.  Hie  remaining  por¬ 
tions  are  more  frigid  and  snowy.  The  climate  of  the 
entire  province,  however,  is  generally  salubrious,  invigo¬ 
rating  and  healthful,  and  favorable  to  longevity  of  man 
and  beast.  The  summer  breezes  which  fan  the  precincts 
of  the  lakes  are  exhilerating  and  delightful. 

Tho  arability  and  fertility  of  the  soil  correspond  with 
the  topography  and  climate  of  the  several  districts.  The 
towns  which  skirt  the  St.  Lawrence  above  tho  village  of 
Prescott,  and  the  broader  bolt  of  counties  between  Kings¬ 
ton  and  Windsor,  are  enriched  with  a  soil  tbit  is  produc¬ 
tive,  and  which,  when  properly  tilled,  yields  abundant 
harvests  of  wheat,  rye,  com,  peas  and  oats.  Iamds  to 
the  northward  of  these  are  interior  in  quality  and  less 


susceptible  of  cultivation,  whilst  those  at  the  eastward  of 
Prescott,  including  the  region  lately  called  Lower  Can 
ada,  arc,  tor  the  most  part,  too  meagre  and  sterile  to 
produce  any  but  the  hardier  cereal  crops.  It  should  lie 
remarked,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  under  the 
imperfect  system  of  tillage  which  bis  gen>  rally  obtained 
in  Lower  Canada,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
lands  in  that  region  tor  agricultural  purposes.  Under 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont  they  would  doubtless  respond  in  more  abundant 
crops,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  greatly  improved  in  ap- 
pearanc*'  and  value. 

The  settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  continent  was 
prompted  by  the  desire  of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
Francis  I,  to  appropriate  to  himself  so  much  of  tho  “  New 
World  ”  as  he  was  able,  through  the  sagacity  of  maritime 
adventurers  and  by  the  law  of  nations  respecting  discov¬ 
ery  and  possession,  to  acquire.  Having  in  1524  com¬ 
missioned  Vernzzano  to  traverse  the  Atlanta  for  tliat 
purpose,  and  having  learned  of  him  that  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  uninhabited  by  white  men,  his  majesty 
at  once  claimed  ft  for  his  crown,  by  the  name  of  Nou- 
velle  France,  and  re-despatched  the  adventurer  with  in¬ 
structions  to  penetrate  the  interior  country  drained  by 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Tho  second  voyage  was  disastrous. 

In  1534,  Jaques  Cartier,  a  bold  and  skillful  mariner  of 
St.  Malo,  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  after  having  as¬ 
cended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  island  now  occupied 
by  Montreal,  he  returned  without  accident,  taking  with 
him  Donnaconna,  an  Indian  king.  The  interest  which' 
the  report  of  this  voyage  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  imd  the  hopes  of  personal  aggrandizement  stimu¬ 
lated  bv  it,  induced  an  opulent  nobleman  of  Picardy,  die 
Sieur  Roberval,  to  offer  to  bear  the  expenses  of  planting 
a  colony  in  Nouvelle  France,  upon  the  condition  of  being  . 
himself  appointed  its  lieutenant-general  and  viceroy  ; 
which  proposition  was  accepted.  Under  these  auspices, 
an  expedition  of  five  vessels  was  fitted  out  in  the  year 
1540,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Cartier,  who  as¬ 
cended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  present  site  of  Queboc, 
erected  a  fort  there,  visited  the  rapids  above  Ilochelaga, 
and  after  waiting  a  while  for  the  arrival  of  Roberval,  set 
sail  for  home.  The  viceroy  subsequently  arrived  in  a 
vessel  laden  with  settlers,  stores  and  provisions,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  for  a  time  the  station  which  Cartier  had  evacuated. 

He  then  returned  to  France  and  entered  the  service 
of  Charles  V.,  where  ho  was  employed  six  years ;  after 
which  he  reembarked  for  Canada,  with  his  brother 
Achille  and  several  other  noblemen,  and  perished  at  sea. 
This  event  appears  to  have  discouraged  further  attempts 
at  Colonization,  until  the  union  of  parties  in  France,  un¬ 
der  the  benignant  sway  of  Henry  IV. 

The  coronation  of  a  member  of  tho  family  of  Bour¬ 
bon  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  French 
nation,  as  it  restored  to  the  departments  of  industry 
and  commerce  that  measure  of  public  confidence  without 
which  little  progress  can  be  made  in  the  pursuits  which 
develop  the  resources  ofa  nation.  That  sovereign  devised 
ways  and  means  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  and  re¬ 
viving  the  service  of  the  merchant-marine.  Under  these 
auspicious  circumstances,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  no- 
hleman  of  Brittany,  was  induced  to  undertake  an  expe¬ 
dition  with  tho  view  of  colonizing  Ginada  He  arranged 
the  enterprise  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnificence  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it  Several  large  and  com¬ 
modious  vessels  were  equipped  and  amply  provisioned 
for  tho  voyage.  The  Marquis  himself  was  invested 
with  authority,  not  only  to  command  and  to  govern,  but 
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'<>  plant  colonies,  eri-ot  forts?,  build  cities,  ordain  laws,  levy 
war,  and  create  counts  and  barons.  After  taking  on 
board  a  large  number  of  persons  to  become  settlers,  and 
a  Norman  pilot  to  conduct  the  voyage,  he  drifted  sea¬ 
ward  with  buoyant  hopes  of  gratifying  his  royal  patron 
with  an  early  report  of  his  complete  success.  But  the 
n<>!  i!e  marquis,  like  Roberval,  was  to  be  disappointed. 
1 1  •  cn  '-.sed  the  Atlantic ;  but  in  consequence  of  foul 
w  ath  r  and  angry  seas,  he  wrecked  one  of  his  vessels, 
and  -o  fir  shattered  the  rest,  that  he  was  barely  able  to 
laud  tony  of  his  intended  colonists  upon  Sable  Island,  to 
live  or  die,  as  the  fates  might  decree,  and  to  return,  him- 
elf.  in  perilous  discomfiture  to  France.  Seven  years 
afterward,  and  when  twelve  persons  only  of  the  forty 
thus  put  ashore  on  the  island,  survived,  the  same  pilot 
was  sent  out  with  a  vessel  to  take  them  off.  It  is  said 
that  the  Marquis  sickened  and  died  of  chagrin. 

In  1G00,  a  similar  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Chau- 
vin  and  i’ontgrave,  the  former  of  whom  sailed  to,  and 
left  a  party  of  sixteen  men  at,  Tadoussac,  and  the  latter 
with  an  East  India  voyager  of  the  name  of  Champlain, 
came  out  three  years  afterward,  and  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  where  their  further  pro¬ 
gress  was  interrupted  by  the  cataract.  The  next  ex¬ 
pedition  was  fitted  out  in  1608,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Champlain,  who  fixed  upon  an  em¬ 
inence  distinguished  by  the  Indians  as  Quebeio  (Que¬ 
bec)  as  the  place  for  striking  a  permanent  settlement. 
There  he  erected  a  spacious  block-house  and  magazine, 
or  the  protection  of  his  men  and  stores,  and  around  it, 
the  first  substantial  tenements  built  in  Canada.  There  he 
opened  a  lively  trade  with  the  natives,  and  gave  them 
firelocks  in  exchange  for  valuable  furs.  And  it  is  said 
th  at  the  Indians,  at  that  period,  evinced  a  disposition  to 
imitate  the  ways  of  civilization,  and  to  cultivate,  by 
friendly  offices,  the  favor  of  the  pioneers.  In  1611, 
Champlain  commenced  another  settlement  further  up  the 
river,  oft  an  island  which  he  named  Mont-real  (Mount 
Royal),  now  called  Montreal,  and  enclosed  the  field  first 
cleared,  with  a  high  earthen  wall.  These  settlements 
were  permanent  and  enduring.  They  were  frequently 
a-  ailed  by  the  Indians,  who  became  jealous  of  such  en- 
!  rioaehments  upon  their  hunting-grounds,  yet  they  main, 
t  aim 'd  their  position,  and  increased  in  population  by  new 
accessions  of  hardy  emigrants  from  the  mother  country. 

After  exploring  the  Ottawa,  and  other  streams  issuing 
from  the  north,  Champlain  returned  to  France,  where  he 
mat  red  further  plans  for  prosecuting  his  labors,  under 
th  ■  especial  patronage  of  Count  de  Soissons,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  Nouvcllc  France, 
and  who  delegated  to  him  the  functions  of  that  office. 
Then  in  1612.  returning  to  Canada,  he  resumed  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs,  and  employed  four  Recollet  friars  to 
conciliate  and  convert  the  natives.  De  Soissons  was  suc- 
i -ceded  as  lieutenant  general  and  viceroy,  by  the  Prince  of 
Condo.  In  lG20,Conde  surrendered  his  office  to  the  Duke 
de  Montmorency,  for  the  consideration  of  1 1,000  crowns. 
The  Duke  retained  Champlain  as  his  lieutenant,  and  the 
latter,  during  this  year,  brought  over  his  family  to  reside 
with  him  in  his  new  home.  The  first  child  bom  of 
French  parents  in  the  colony,  was  christened  at  Quebec, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1621.  At  this  period,  forts  were 
erected  and  settlements  begun  at  Tadoussac  and  Trois 
Rivieres.  In  1622,  the  Duke  de  Ventadour,  having  en¬ 
tered  into  holy  orders,  took  charge,  as  viceroy,  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  with  the  view  of  effecting  the  con- 
I  vt-r-  i'  -n  of  the  natives,  and  sent  over  three  Jesuits,  to  the 
gr  it  displeasure  of  the  four  Recollets  at  Quebec. 


At  this  period,  there  were  a  number  of  Calvinists  ao 
tively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sieurs  de  Caen,  uncle  and  nephew,  who,  in  the  rivalry 
and  competitions  of  business,  fell  out  with  the  Catholics, 
who,  in  turn,  complained  of  them  to  the  authorities. 
These  contentions  between  them,  portending  disaster, 
Cardinal  Richlieu  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty 
by  organizing  a  company  of  one  hundred  associates  who 
should  send  three  hundred  Catholic  tradesmen  to  Canada, 
and  supply  them  with  implements,  clothing  and  provis¬ 
ions  for  three  years,  and  agree  to  have  six  thousand 
French  inhabitants  settled  there  before  1643.  This,  it 
was  believed,  would  overslaugh  the  Calvinists,  and  place 
the  colony  in  a  firm  and  flourishing  condition.  To  this 
company,  and  their  successors  forever,  there  was  issued 
a  royal  charter,  granting  them  the  settlement  at  Quebec, 
and  all  the  lands  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  rivers 
emptying  into  it,  with  power  to  confer  titles,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  crown ;  also,  the  exclusive  right 
of  traffic  in  peltries  and  all  other  commodities,  for  the 
term  of  fifteen  years.  This  celebrated  charter  was  signed 
in  1627.  Under  it,  the  viceroyalty  was  suspended,  and 
Champlain  appointed  governor  of  the  province. 

In  1628,  Charles  I.  of  England,  commissioned  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Kerkt,  a  Calvinistic  refugee,  to  make  a  conquest  of 
Nouvelle  France,  that  it  might  be  added  to  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  other  possessions  in  America.  Kerkt  appeared  the 
following  year  before  Quebec  with  an  English  squadron, 
and  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attacks  upon  the  fortress,  j 
induced  the  governor  to  surrender.  Thus  the  English 
standard  was  raised,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  walls  of 
that  city,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  battle  | 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Champlain  then  returned  to  j 
France,  where  he  remained  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germains,  in  1632,  when  he  was  reinstated 
in  office,  and  permitted  to  resume  its  exercise  with  ample 
military  appointments,  munitions  and  stores.  This  ex-  j 
cellent  governor  died,  however,  in  1635,  and  was  sue-  , 
cceded  by  Monsieur  de  Montmagny,  who  administered  j 
the  government  twelve  years. 

At  this  period,  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  mother  country 
evinced  great  solicitude  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
native  proprietors,  and  cooperated  with  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  to  convert  them.  The  civil  authorities,  appreciating 
the  value  of  such  services  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  stip¬ 
ulated  peace  with  the  natives,  at  once  resolved  to  send  a 
large  number  of  Catholic  priests  into  the  wilderness,  in 
advance  of  the  columns  of  further  emigration.  Thepol 
icy,  once  entered  upon,  became  thenceforward  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  subsequent  French  colonization,  from 
Quebec  to  the  Mississippi.  And  although  diverse  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  those  early  missionary- 
labors  are  now  entertained,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  they 
became  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  morals  and  faith 
which  have  ever  since  distinguished  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  Marquis  de  Gamache,  of  the  order  of  Jes¬ 
uits,  founded  a  college  at  Quebec,  and  established  an  In¬ 
dian  school  at  Sillery.  The  Duchesse  d’Aiguillon,  sent 
out  a  party  of  Ursuline  nuns  to  establish  tho  Hotel  Dieu; 
and  Madame  de  Peltrie  came  out  with  another  party, 
and  opened  the  convent  of  St.  Ursula,  also,  at  Quebec. 
The  missionaries  readily  perceived  that  the  Island  of 
Montreal  .was  an  eligible  place  for  religious  institutions, 
and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  governor  in  fortifying  it.  In 
1640,  the  King  of  Franco  granted  the  entire  island  to  the 
order  of  St.  Sulspiee,.and  appointed  M.  de  Maisonncuve 
to  govern  it.  In  1642,  the  spot  selected  for  the  site  of 
the  future  city  was  consecrated  and  named  La  Ville  Ma- 
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rie.  In  1G77,  Governor  Montmagny  was  succeeded  by 
M.  d’Aillebout,  who  brought  with  him  a  reinforcement 
of  one  hundred  men.  With  this  functionary  came  Mar¬ 
garet  Bourgeois,  who  founded  a  seminary  at  Montreal, 
denominated  The  Daughters  of  the  Congregation.  In 
1058,  the  Viscount  d’Argenson  was  appointed  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  who,  in  1661,  was  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  the  Baron  d’Avangour.  In  1663,  M.  de  Mesy 
was  sent  out  by  Louis' XIV,  not  only  as  governor,  but 
as  King’s  Commissioner  to  examine  into  and  revise  the 
system  of  colonial  government  then  in  force.  The  com¬ 
pany  of  u  one  hundred  partners”  were  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render  their  franchises  to  the  crown,  and  submit  to  the 
institution  of  a  royal  government  with  a  sovereign  coun¬ 
cil,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  King’s  Commissioner,  an 
apostolic  vicar,  and  four  honorable  gentlemen.  In  1605, 
the  Marquis  de  Tracy  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
General  and  Viceroy  of  Canada,  who  brought  into  the 
colony  one  thousand  officers  and  soldiers,  and  a  large 
number  of  agriculturists  and  artisans,  horses  and  cattle. 
This  was  a  valuable  accession  to  the  strength,  wealth  and 
independence  of  the  colonists.  In  1607,  Tracy  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  M.  de  Courcelles,  who  extended  the  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  upper  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  into 
the  interior,  lie  was  succeeded,  in  1672,  by  the  Count 
de  Frontenac,  who  erected  a  fbrt  at  Catarauqui,  and  ex¬ 
plored  the  country  fir  to  the  westward.  This  viceroy 
managed  the  afliiirs  of  the  colony  with  energy  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  yet  he  was  limited  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
enjoined  to  permit  all  aflaira  of  importance  to  be  decided 
in  a  council  to  consist  of  the  bishop,  the  intendant  and 
himself  each  to  have  an  equal  vote.  The  bishop  at  that 
time  was  su:  ported  by  a  numerous  body  of  clergy,  who 
were  accused  of  desiring  the  supreme  dictation  of  afliiirs. 
They  opposed  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  savages,  whilst 
the  Count  favored  the  traffic.  The  Intendant  also  differed 
with  bis  associates.  It  w  as,  therefore,  found  that  as  these 
parties  were  unable  to  aet  together,  another  viceroy  must 


be  appointed.  The  office  was  conferred,  in  1682,  upon 
M.  de  la  Barre,  who  administered  the  government  of  the 
colony  for  the  period  of  three  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Marquis  de  Denonville,  an  active  and  distin¬ 
guished  military  officer. 

Denonville  was  severe  in  his  intercourse  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  lie  neither  believed  nor  expected  that  they  would 
be  conciliated.  He  knew  they  were  jealous  ol  his  en¬ 
croachment,  and  distrustful  of  his  promise's.  He  per¬ 
ceived  no  method  of  protecting  the  colonists  from  their 
depredations,  but  their  reduction  to  subserviency  and 
dependence.  Thus  reasoning,  he  suggested  the  erection 
of  a  strong  fort  at  Niagara,  and  forcible  measures  to 
interdict  their  traffic*  with  the  English.  Having,  under 
various  pretexts,  enticed  a  number  of  chiefs  to  meet  him 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  arrested  and  put  them 
in  irons,  and  sent  them  to  France  to  man  the  galleys  of 
his  sovereign.  A  war  with  the  Indians  ensued,  during 
which  a  fort  at  Niagara  was  erected  and  garrisoned. 

In  1689,  the  Count  de  Frontenac  was  re-commissioned 
viceroy,  and  restored  the  Iroquois  chiefs  carried  off  by  his 
predecessor.  In  1690,  the  English  government  sent  a 
fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  William  I’hipps,  to  take  Due- 
bee,  but  after  efforts  whieh  occupied  four  consecutive 
days,  the  seige  was  raised.  Frontenac  died  in  1698,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  distinguished  military  officer  named 
De  Callieres,  who  adjusted  the  subsisting  difficulties  w  ith 
the  Iroquois.  De  Callieres  died  in  1703,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil.  In  1709,  Queen 
Anne  approved  of  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  (amu la  and 
sent  an  individual  named  Vetch  to  New  York,  with  au¬ 
thority  and  resources  deemed  sufficient  to  accomplish  it; 
but  the  effort  proved  abortive.  In  1713,  the  memorable 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  in  w  hich  France*  yielded 
her  sovereignty  over  Acadia  and  Newfoundland.  In 
1720  and  *21,  the  province  was  visited  by  Charlevoix, 
who  estimated  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  at  7,000 ;  of 
Trois  Rivieres,  at  800.  He  mentions  Seigniories  below 
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and  above  Quebec,  the  town  of  Montreal,  and  settle¬ 
ments  begun  at  Frontenac,  Toronto,  Niagara,  Detroit, 
and  Michilimacinac,  but  is  silent  in  respect  to  their  num¬ 
bers.  Yaudreuil  died  in  1725,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Beauhamois,  who  officiated  twenty  years, 
after  which  Count  de  la  Galissoniere,  Marquis  de  la  Jon- 
qftiero,  Baron  de  Longueuil,  Marquis  du  Quesne,  and 
Sieur  de  Vaudreuil,  successively  administered  the  govern¬ 
ment  tor  brief  periods  each,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  in¬ 
compatible  with  any  healthy  system  of  colonial  man¬ 
agement. 

The  affairs  of  Canada  were  now  approaching  a  crisis. 
Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  subjugate  and  control  it 
On  the  8th  day  of  September,  1760,  after  severe  mili¬ 
tary  engagements  in  which  the  commanders  of  both  ar¬ 
mies,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  had  fallen,  but  in  which  the 
British  were  ultimately  triumphant,  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  victors  by  capitulation,  subsequently  affirmed  by 
a  treaty  between  the  two  powers,  concluded  at  Paris  in 
1763.  The  conquered  troops  were  suffered  to  march 
out  from  their  several  posts  with  the  honors  of  war,  and 
were  conveyed  thence  to  France  in  British  vessels,  under 
an  engagement  that  they  were  not  to  serve  again  during 
the  war.  The  militia,  then  numbering  about  16,000, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  civic 
officers  who  desired  to  go,  were  with  their  families  and 
baggage  conveyed  to  the  mother  country.  Religious 
worship,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  church, 
was  solemnly  assured.  Vested  rights  of  property  under 
the  custom  of  Paris,  were  guarantied  to  the  possessors. 
And  the  Indians,  7,400  of  whom  had  been  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  who  Lad  supported  the  colonists  against 
the  invading  army,  were  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  fisheries  and  lands. 

The  entire  population  at  this  period,  which  consisted 
of  a  poor,  but  highly  respected  noblesse,  a  pious  and  de¬ 
voted  clergy  and  sisterhood  of  nuns,  and  a  hardy  and  pa¬ 
triotic  yeomanry,  had,  including  the  militia,  increased  to 
about  69,000;  all  of  whom  had  deeply  sympathized  with, 
and  most  of  the  adult  males  had  participated  in,  the  de¬ 
fense  of  French  dominion  in  Canada  as  the  cause  of  their 
beloved  country.  They  had  never  for  a  moment  wa¬ 
vered  in  their  loyalty.  All  that  fidelity  could  endure 
they  had  been  content  to  suffer ;  all  that  their  strength 
could  accomplish,  they  had  endeavored  to  perform ;  and 
all  that  chivalry  could  brave,  they  had  been  willing  to 
encounter.  And  they  yielded  only  when  they  could  bear 
up  no  longer  against  the  force  which  subdued  them. 
The  fortunes  of  war  were  unpropitious,  and  they  were 
finally  overborne.  They  bowed  to  the  stem  necessity. 
The  conquest  of  Canada  is  one  of  the  prominent  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Having  become  a  British  province,  Canada  was  imme¬ 
diately  impressed  with  a  different  aspect.  British  sol¬ 
diery  garrisoned  the  fortifications ;  British  ensigns  sur¬ 
mounted  their  towers;  British  subjects  were  invested 
with  official  authority ;  British  laws  were  engrafted  upon 
the  custom  of  Paris,  to  modify  the  text  and  vary  the 
mode  of  its  administration,  and  a  British  spoliation  was 
affixed  to  the  colony,  it  was  now  styled  the  Province 
of  Quebec;  and  to  the  original  settlers  this  was  a  surpri¬ 
sing  and  somewhat  humiliating  transition.  In  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  their  destiny,  it  was  reserved  to  them,  however, 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  conquest  with  greater  fortitude 
than  under  similar  circumstances  is  usually  exhibited. 

In  conformity  with  the  usages  of  nations  making  con¬ 
quests,  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  at  first,  and  until  the 
subordination  and  loyaltv  of  the  inhabitants  could  be 
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determined,  placed  under  the  rigorous  sway  of  martial 
law.  General  Murray,  the  senior  officer  of  the  line  after 
the  death  of  Wolfe,  was  of  right  the  first  military  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  general  acquiescence  of  the  people  appear¬ 
ing  probable,  the  general  was  at  length  invested  with 
vice-royal  authority  to  institute  and  administer  such  a 
form  of  civil  government  as  would  indicate  the  leading 
principles  of  the  British  constitution.  Disciplined  troops 
were  quartered  in  the  province  as  auxiliaries  of  the  guber¬ 
natorial  authority ;  English  barristers  were  deputed  to 
defend  the  policy  of  the  new  administration  ;  Episcopal 
clergymen  were  salaried  to  officiate  in  congregations  not 
of  the  Roman  faith ;  and  various  agencies  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  work  of  gradually  Anglicising  the  man¬ 
ners,  customs  and  political  ideas  of  the  people.  A 
French  colony  was  to  be  converted  into  a  British  prov¬ 
ince  of  loyal  subjects,  and  it  was  ultimately  accomplished. 
The  sagacity  of  the  houses  of  Brunswick  was  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  its  plans.  What  its  fleets  and  armies 
could  conquer,  its  polity  could  revolutionize  and  subdue. 

In  1764,  Grenville,  cLancellor  of  the  British  exchequer, 
suggested  that  the  custom  of  Paris,  hitherto  in  force  in 
Canada,  be  superceded  by  the  customs,  laws,  and  forms 
of  judicature  of  England,  and  that  the  duties  payable  to 
the  former  government  be  collected  by  the  king.  This 
initiated  a  system  A'  taxation  without  representation, 
which  produced  uneasiness  and  complaint,  the  more  jus¬ 
tifiable,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  the  judge  appointed 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  70,000  foreigners,  had  been 
taken  from  a  jail,  and  a  man  totally  unacquainted  with 
their  language  had  been  created  attorney-general  The 
fees  prescribed  by  the  governor  to  be  paid  the  secretary, 
registrar,  clerk  of  the  council,  commissary,  provost-mar¬ 
shal,  and  others,  were  too  enormous  to  be  satisfactory ; 
and  as  Catholics  were  ineligible  to  any  place  of  trust  or 
profit,  whilst  there  were  yet  but  nineteen  Protestant 
families  in  the  province,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  for¬ 
mer  to  perceive  the  equity  of  the  measures  contrived  for 
their  government.  These  discontents  continued,  occa¬ 
sional!}'  producing  disorder  and  contumacy,  until  1774, 
when  the  British  parliament  considered  the  grievance, 
and  relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  ordinance.  Sir  Guy  Gvrle- 
ton  was  appointed  governor. 

The  next  event  which  marks  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  province,  was  a  prelude  to  the  American  revolu 
tion.  Hie  stamp  act,  and  other  measures  for  exacting 
tribute  from  all  his  majesty’s  colonies  in  America,  led  to 
much  correspondence  between  the  inhabitants  of  them 
all.  Although  most  of  the  Canadians  were  at  this  period 
disinclined  to  resist  the  laws  enacted  for  their  govern¬ 
ance,  there  were  a  few  who  counseled  revolt,  and  ad¬ 
vised  certain  members  of  the  continental  congress  of 
their  willingness  to  join  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  a  general  re¬ 
bellion,  if  they  could  be  temporarily  relieved  from  the 
official  surveillance  then  existing.  This  information  was 
so  far  credited  by  the  revolutionists  in  that  congress  as 
to  influence  their  preliminary  movements.  It  was  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  An 
glo-Saxon  colonists  that  their  neighbors  in  Quebec  should 
coalesce  with  them  in  memorializing  Parliament,  and 
in  resistance  to  the  British  government  by  arms,  if  arms 
should  be  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  their  difficulties 
with  it ;  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that,  as  the  prov 
ince  appeared  to  be  insufficiently  protected  to  secure  its 
possession  to  Great  Britain,  if  an  army  w  ere  to  a— ail  its 
citadel,  it  might  be  easily  invadefj,  and  the  inhal-itani- 
freod  from  the  restraints  which  di-sibled  them  limn  in 
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ting  in  a  general  American  revolution.  The  sequel 
proved  the  fallacy  of  tliat  opinion. 

In  ITT').  Major  General  Richard  Montgomery,  a  gal¬ 
lant  Iri-li  officer  who  had  served  with  Wolfe  at  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  conquest,  but  who  at  this  time  resided  in  New 
1  York  and  sympathized  with  the  revolutionists  of  that 
\  province,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  military  expedition 
j  fitted  out  against  Canada.  After  dividing  his  forces,  and 
placing  one.  division  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
|  Benedict  Arnold,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Quebec  by 
the  way  of  the  Kennebec  River,  he  at  once  proceeded 
with  the  other  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  On 
reaching  St.  Johns,  he  readily  reduced  that  post,  and 
soon  afterward  those  of  Chambly  and  Montreal,  and 
i  made  prisoners  of  their  garrisons.  Then  proceeding 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  joining  Arnold  at  Point- 
aux-Trembles,  he  resumed  the  command  of  the  united 
forces,  numbering  about  1,200  effective  men,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  at  once  upon  the  citadel.  Governor  Carleton 
had  under  arms  at  that  point  only  1,800  soldiers,  of 
whom  not  more  than  TO  were  regulars ;  the  rest  were 
Highlanders  who  had  settled  in  the  province,  Canadian 
militia  and  seamen.  After  the  issue  and  declension  of 
i  the  usual  summons  to  surrender  and  an  unsuccessful  seige 
of  thirty  days,  Montgomery  prepared  to  storm  the  city 
on  the  .‘11  st  of  December.  Again  dividing  his  forces  into 
two  commands,and  placingone  division  under  the  direction 
of  Arnold,  he  led  the  other  in  person.  'Fhe  two  command¬ 
ers  were  to  take  positions  so  as  to  advance  simultane¬ 
ously  from  opposite  directions  to  the  foot  of  Mountain 
i  street,  to  force  an  ingress  at  Prescott  Gate  and  ascend  to 
i  the  upper  town.  In  this  attempt,  Montgomery  encoun¬ 
tered  a  battery  plied  by  British  seamen  and  militia,  and 
fell,  mortally  wounded.  The  troops,  on  witnessing  the 
firil  of  their  gallant  leader,  retreated.  Arnold  mean¬ 
while,  pressed  his  attack  from  the  opposite  side  with  vigor 
and  desperate  resolution,  but  in  assailing  the  first  bar¬ 
rier,  received  a  wound  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
field.  Ilis  party  still  persisted,  and  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Morgan,  reduced  the  post,  and  proceeded  to 
another,  where  they  were  surrounded,  and,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  426,  compelled  to  surrender.  Neither  j  tarty, 
therefore,  reached  the  gate,  where  the  Governor  was 
stationed  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

After  this  repulse,  Arnold  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  remnant  of  the  troops,  and  attempted  still  to 
maintain  his  ground  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  tile  indisposition  of  his  men  disabled  him  from  ef¬ 
fecting  more  than  an  imperfect  blockade.  He  main¬ 
tained  a  position,  however,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  until  the  ensuing  May,  when  he  raised  the  seige, 
and  retreated  to  Montreal,  where,  after  full  consultation 
:  with  his  officers,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  project  of 
conquering  Canada.  He  finally  retired  from  the  prov¬ 
ince  on  the  18th  of  June. 

The  American  revolution  increased  the  population  of 
Canada.  Although  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  “  thirteen  colonies  ”  were  disloyal,  there  existed  a 
minority  who  were  loyal  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  many  of  the  latter  sought  a  refuge  here 
during  the  contest.  They  were  termed  the  United  Em¬ 
pire  Loyalists,  and  were  commended  to  the  especial  favor 
of  the  provincial  government,  during  and  subsequent  to 
that  struggle.  At  the  close  of  it,  in  1783,  the  province 
received  another  accession  of  inhabitants,  in  the  |  >ersons 
and  families  of  a  large  number  of  discharged  soldiers, 
who  settled  chiefly  at  and  above  Prescott,  around  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 


To  all  these,  liberal  grants  were  made — to  the  loyalists 
a  supply  of  land,  farming  utensils,  building  materials  and 
subsistence  for  two  years,  and  the  promise  of  a  grant  of 
200  acres  of  land  to  each  of  their  children,  on  their  at¬ 
taining  majority — to  the  discharged  soldiery,  5,000  acres 
to  field  officers,  3,000  to  captains,  2,000  to  stair  officers, 
250  to  non-commissioned  officers,  and  50  to  privates. 
These  additions  swelled  the  number  of  inhabitants  *o 
130,000,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  were  located  at  va¬ 
rious  points  west  of  Montreal,  and  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  face  of  the  country  by  converting  a 
dense  and  dismal  wilderness  into  broad  and  arable 
fields.  Kingston  had  been  founded  at  the  head  of 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  York  on  the  bay  of  Toronto;  Ni¬ 
agara  near  the  river  of  that  name;  and  several  other 
trading  posts  in  the  country  between  had  grown  into 
the  importance  of  towns.  But  all  the  principal  settle¬ 
ments  were  w  idely  separated  by  intervening  ranges  of 
pathless  woodlands.  The  royal  mail  from  Quebec  sel¬ 
dom  reached  the  western  settlements  more  frequently 
than  twice  a  year.  Mutual  assistance  in  their  oft-recur¬ 
ring  difficulties  with  the  Indians  was  seldom  practicable. 
Maintenance  of  business  relations  between  the  settle¬ 
ments  was  scarcely  possible  ;  and  social  intercourse  was 
not  only  interdicted  by  the  insuperable  barriers  of  dis¬ 
tance,  but  by  the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  portion 
of  the  towns  to  understand  the  language  spoken  by  other 
colonists.  The  French  and  British  settlers  were  not  only 
dissimilar  in  habits,  customs  and  ideas,  but  appeared  to 
constitute  two  distinct  and  indiffusible  communities.  Ad¬ 
hering  to  different  systems  of  religious  faith,  venerating 
the  institutions  of  a  different  ancestry,  and  animated  by 
different  ideas  of  duty  and  destiny,  each  of  these  commu¬ 
nities  was  unhappy  in  the  bond.-*  which  united  them  to¬ 
gether.  However  loyal  to  the  existing  government  they 
endeavored  to  be,  the  alliance  w  as  really  uncongenial,  and 
the  concord  unharmonious.  They  were  a  different  people. 

Besides  these  dissentient  causes,  there  existed  under 
the  warrant  of  the  act  of  1TT4,  iui  actual  divorce  of  legal 
administration  between  the  French  and  British  inhabitants. 

By  that  document  the  ancient  law  of  the  colony,  “the  cus¬ 
tom  of  Paris,”  had  been  restored  to  the  lower  settlements 
as  “  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  controversies  relating  to  j 
property  and  civil  rights,”  which  code  liad  been  read 
ministered  seventeen  years.  The  British  settlers  were 
reconciled  to  no  jurisprudence  but  tliat  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  introduced  immediately  after  the  con. 
quest.  Wherefore  two  distinct  and  dissimilar  codes  of 
legal  procedure  were  operating  in  the  same  province  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  administration  of  judicial  of¬ 
ficers  commissioned  by  the  same  sovereign  and  responsi 
ble  to  tlic  same  royal  pleasure.  And  this  was  more  than 
a  strange  anomaly.  It  w  as  an  irreconcilable  political  and 
judicial  incongruity  which  menaced  the  existence  of  British 
power  in  America.  'This  being  perceived  by  Wm.  Pitt, 
that  sagacious  minister  submitted  the  subject  to  the  espe¬ 
cial  consideration  of  Parliament,  with  suggestions  of  the 
propriety  of  a  division  of  the  province  and  the  grant  of 
a  constitution  to  each  community.  The  idea  which  luul 
not  at  first  many  advocates,  continued  to  expand  in  the 
suidight  of  official  favor,  until  1T91,  w  hen  it  passed  into 
organic  law.  The  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  near  the  parallel  of  longitude 
TO  degrees  31  minutes  w  est  from  the  meridian  of  Green¬ 
wich,  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  cove  west  of  Point 
au  Baudot,  on  Like  St.  b  nuicis,  pursuing  the  western 
limits  of  the  Seigniories  of  New  Lougueuil  and  Vaudreil, 
or  Rigaud,  to  the  Ottawa  river  at  Point  Fortune  and 
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thence  up  the  Ottawa  to  Temiscamitig  lake.  During  the 
pendency  of  this  question,  the  project  of  a  division  was 
violently  opposed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
mercantile  interests  of  the  province,  concentered  at  Mont¬ 
real  and  Quebec,  were  very  generally  adverse  to  it,  from 
the  apprehension  that  it  would  infringe  their  western 
trade.  So  earnest  were  the  merchants  against  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  a  Quebec  trader*  was  deputed 
to  visit  England  and  submit  their  protest  at  the  bar  of 
the  commons.  A  hearing  being  granted,  this  represent¬ 
ative  argued,  that,  by  the  act  proposed  the  new  province 
would  be  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
Great  Britain,  and  that  as,  from  their  situation,  they  could 
not  carry  on  any  foreign  commerce,  but  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  merchants  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  they  would 
have  little  reason  to  correspond  with,  and  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  enjoying,  the  society  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  that  Niagara  was  the  extreme  western  limit  of  cul¬ 
tivable  lands ;  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  an  insu¬ 
perable  barrier  to  navigation  beyond  ;  that  the  few  thou¬ 
sand  loyalists  upon  the  Catarauqui  and  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  were  too  sparsely  located  and  in 
settlements  too  detached  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  civil  government ;  that  as  there  had  never  been 
a  highway  robbery  in  that  region,  and  as  the  settlers  had 
securely  slept  at  night  with  unbolted  doors,  there  ex¬ 
isted  no  necessity  for  criminal  courts ;  that  the  embar¬ 
rassments  under  which  the  inhabitants  labored  were  the 
result  of  a  bad  administration  of  uncertain  laws ;  and, 
finally,  that  a  partition  of  Canada  would  not  relieve  the 
people  of  the  difficulties  complained  of.  lie  further  rep¬ 
resented  as  the  real  cause  of  provincial  depression,  the 
piide  and  insolence  of  those  whose  minds  were  corrupted 
by  the  exercise  of  despotic  power  ;  that  the  mal-admin- 
istration  of  the  government  had  repressed  the  energies, 
discouraged  the  industry,  and  diminished  the  revenues  of 
the  people  ;  that  the  province  was  without  a  court-house, 
public  school  house,  house  of  correction,  or  adequate 
prison ;  and  that  the  country  had,  from  these  several 
causes,  retrogressed  to  its  low  condition. 

This  and  other  similar  arguments  against  the  separa¬ 
tion  were  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  they  were  unconvincing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
lords  and  commoners  acting  with  him.  The  exigencies 
of  the  case  were  believed  to  require  dissimilar  and  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  governments  for  the  two  essentially 
different  classes  of  people  inhabiting  Canada;  and  the  bill 
was  therefore  enacted.  This  law  granted  a  constitution 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  district,  which,  although  unlike 
in  some  respects,  provided  governments  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling,  in  general  form,  the  system  in  force  in 
Great  Britain.  Subject  to  the  royal  prerogative  in  its 
fullest  cogency,  it  provided  for  the  exercise  of  executive 
and  judicial  authority,  and  created  legislative  bodies  to 
be  composed  partly  of  hereditary  and  partly  of  repre¬ 
sentative  members.  Mixed  in  form  and  varied  in  de¬ 
tails  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  subjects  to  be  gov¬ 
erned,  it  was,  of  course,  not  only  a  difficult  government 
|  to  administer,  but  doubtfully  experimental  in  its  opera- 
j  tion.  It  was  an  anomalous  system  framed  to  meet  a 
i  singular  exigency  in  the  affairs  of  a  people  of  diverse  lin- 
'  cage,  faith,  habits,  and  language,  upon  the  idea  of  ulti¬ 
mately  effecting  a  permanent  union  and  affiliation.  If  it 
did  not  answer  all  the  purposes  of  its  framers,  it  stimu¬ 
lated  hopes  which  obscured  if  they  did  uot  fully  remove 
the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.  With  slight 

modifications  and  additions  it  was  respected  as  the  or¬ 
ganic  law  of  the  provinces  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
until  the  reasons  which  called  it  into  being  lost  their  force 
against  weightier  arguments  for  union. 

The  divorce  being  effected,  Governor  Carleton,  now 
Lord  Dorchester,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Lower, 
and  General  Sirncoe  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Upper 
Province.  The  two  parliaments  convened  simultane¬ 
ously  at  Quebec  and  Niagara,  on  the  17th  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1792.  From  this  time  forward  to  the  date  of 
the  reunion,  the  two  provinces  were  distinct  in  govern 
ments,  and  distinctive  in  all  their  leading  characteristics 
—  one  being  essentially  French,  the  other  essentially 
English.  Lord  Dorchester  was  succeeded  by  governors 
and  lieutenant-governors  Prescott,  Millies,  Craig,  Pre- 
vost,  Drummond,  Sherbrooke,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Maitland,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Kempt,  Aylmer,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Lord  Gosford,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  and  Lord  Syd 
enham;  Gov.  Sirncoe  by  Hunter,  Gore,  Drummond,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Robinson,  Maitland,  Colbornc,  Head,  and  Arthur. 
Presidents  and  Administrators  intervened  some  of  these 
several  administrations,  yet  the  appointments  were  pro 
tempore  and  of  no  account  in  the  general  history  of  the 
provinces. 

In  1792,  arrangements  were  perfected  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  a  monthly  mail  during  the  season  of  navigation 
between  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  New  York,  and  the 
result  was  frequently  attained  within  the  period  designa¬ 
ted.  In  1795  the  harvest  was  so  deficient  that  Lord 
Dorchester  prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the 
province.  In  1803,  the  Chiefjustice  of  Montreal  de¬ 
clared  slavery  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  all  negroes  within  the  province  held  as  slaves,  were 
discharged  from  that  service.  In  1809,  the  first  steam¬ 
boat  was  launched  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  and 
made  a  passage  to  Quebec  in  sixty-six  hours,  with  an 
anchorage  of  thirty  during  the  voyage.  In  1812,  there 
were  five  newspapers  published  in  Canada,  all  of  which 
were  in  the  lower  province.  The  same  year  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  Governor  Pro 
vost  to  expel  American  citizens  from  Quebec,  place  an 
embargo  on  shipping  in  the  ports,  and  to  resist  military 
encroachments  in  various  ways  at  different  joints  along 
the  provincial  borders. 

The  British  theory  respecting  allegiance,  expatriation, 
and  the  right  of  search  of  American  vessels  upon  the 
high  seas,  was  repugnant  to  the  republican  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  forcible  exercise 
of  that  right  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  from  which 
four  seamen  were  impressed,  and  one  of  them  hung  as  a 
deserter,  induced  the  congress  of  that  government  to 
contest  it. 

Great  Britain  thereupon  proclaimed  a  general  system 
of  paper  blockade.  This  called  forth  the  Berlin  decree 
from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  blockading,  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cess,  the  British  islands.  Great  Britain  rejoined  by  or¬ 
ders  in  council,  blockading  all  ports  in  Europe  from 
which  the  British  flag  had  been  excluded.  Napoleon  re¬ 
taliated  by  the  Milan  decree,  declaring  every  ship  of 
whatever  nation  which  should  submit  to  search  from  an 
English  vessel,  liable  to  capture  as  English  property. 
The  same  penalty  was  also  denounced  against  all  ships 
holding  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies. 

In  this  manner,  whilst  thousands  of  sailors  were  forcibly 
taken  from  American  vessels  to  serve  in  the  British  navy, 
American  commerce  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers.  This  resulted  in  an  oj>en  declaration  of 

•The  name  of  this  trader  was  Adam  Lymburner. 
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•  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  which  included  in 
its  scope  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

Whilst  affairs  were  thus  ripening  for  an  open  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Governor 
Prevost  despatched  a  secret  agent  to  the  Eastern  States, 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  existing  union.  He  was  instructed  to 
obtain  interviews  with  leading  men,  and  encourage  such 
disaffection  as  he  might  discover  to  exist  The  agent 
did  not  disclose  the  object  of  his  mission,  but  carefully 
noted  all  he  saw  and  heard  respecting  the  subject  of  his 
inquiry,  and  returned  the  information  in  numerous  des¬ 
patches  to  the  governor.  Not  being  satisfactorily  re¬ 
warded  for  these  delicate  and  responsible  services  by  his 
government,  he  subsequently  disclosed  the.  affair  to  the 
American  cabinet,  who  paid  him  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  correspondence.  These  papers  were  published 
in  the  United  States  as  additional  provocation  for  the 
war. 

The  honor  of  the  British  flag  was  again  in  controversy. 
The  loyalty  of  his  majesty’s  Canadian  subjects  was  again 
j  to  be  tested.  History  vindicates  the  honorable  preten- 
!  sion.  The  gentry  of  the  Lower  Province  commenced 
the  necessary  hostile  preparations  by  raising  and  equip¬ 
ping  four  battalions  of  militia,  and  assuming  their  com- 
;  mand.  The  citadel  of  Quebec  was  securely  garrisoned 
by  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  proud  of  the  duty 
which  they  were  required  to  perform. 

The  Empire  Loyalists  in  the  Upper  Province  rallied 
around  the  standard  of  General  Brock.  And  all  the 
military  force  of  both  provinces  was  assured  to  the 
government  whenever  and  wherever  the  same  might  be 
needed.  Canadian  soil  was  the  altar  of  unwavering  pat¬ 
riotism.  Neither  the  promises  of  Hull  nor  the  overtures 
of  Smith  could  seduce  it.  Although  in  no  wise  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  war  and  its  consequences  to  Great  Britain,  it 
was  sufficient  for  Canadians  to  know  that  the  British 
crown  was  interested  in  the  question,  in  order  to  discern 
the  path  of  duty.  They  expelled  the  enemy  from  their 
domain ;  captured  armies  with  their  commanding  gen¬ 
erals,  at  Detroit  and  River  Raisin;  fought  the  battles 
of  Quecnston,  Stony  Creek,  Chateauguay,  Chryslers’, 
La  Colle,  and  Lundy’s  Lane ;  and  reduced  by  assault 
j  the  towns  of  Mackinaw,  Niagara,  Oswego  and  Ogdens- 
I  burgh — and  although  that  national  struggle  added  little 
:  luster  to  the  former  glory  of  British  arms,  it  was  greatly 
|  distinguished  by  illustrious  examples  of  Canadian  heroism 
!  and  loyalty.  Had  the  mother  government  preceded  the 
campaign  of  1812  with  the  structure  of  suitable  defences 
in  the  provinces  and  upon  the  lakes,  it  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  an  army  from  the  United  States  would  have 
j  made  any  hostile  demonstrations  whatever  against  them. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1815,  Gov.  Prevost  proclaimed 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States.  The  population  of  Upper 
Ctmada,  at  this  period,  had  increased  to  95,000,  and  that 
of  Lower  Canada  to  300,000.  The  number  of  vessels 
afloat  was  40,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  16,840. 
The  annual  clearance  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Quebec 
had  increased  to  399,  with  a  tonnage  of  86,436.  In 
1816  two  additional  steamers  wero  launched  on  the  St. 

I  Lawrence,  and  the  following  year  one  or  two  others  were 
constructed.  Indeed,  all  the  navigable  waters  between 
Halifax  and  Mackinaw  were  at  this  time  traversed  with 
vessels  of  various  capacities  and  .forms  in  the  business  of 
internal  commerce.  In  1819,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
then  governor-general,  died,  of  hydrophobia,  occasioned 
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by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  fox,  with  which  he  was  amusing 
himself.  This  sudden  bereavement  occasioned  great  la-  J 
mentation  and  sorrow.  In  1822,  the  sunject  of  a  reunion 
of  the  provinces  was  agitated,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect 
introduced  into  the  British  Parliament.  It  was  with- 
drawn,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  wish-  j 
es  in  that  behalf,  of  the  Canadian  inhabitants.  By  this  I 
the  governor  was  to  have  the  power  to  erect  townships,  j 
theretofore  unrepresented,  into  counties,  ciich  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  six  townships,  and  to  return  a  member  I 
to  the  assembly.  The  whole  number  of  representatives 
for  each  province,  who  were  to  l>e  freeholders  of  estates  | 
valued  at  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  above  incumbran-  1 
ces,  was  not  to  exceed  sixty ;  two  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  of  each  province  were  to  have  seats  in 
the  assembly  for  debate ;  neither  house  was  to  be  in¬ 
vested  with  authority  to  imprison  for  breaches  of  privi¬ 
lege  until  an  act  were  passed  defining  it ;  and  all  written 
proceedings  were  to  be  indited  in  the  English  language 
only,  and  aflor  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  the  same 
language  only  should  be  pronounced  in  debate.  From 
this  time  forward,  until  the  reunion  was  consummated, 
there  was  an  opposition  party  in  both  the  provinces,  each 
of  whom  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  advocate  its  views, 
after  which  the  colonial  secretary  announced  the  tempo¬ 
rary  relinquishment  of  the  project. 

In  1823,  there  were  elected  to  the  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Lower  Province  several  members  who  dif¬ 
fered  with  the  governor  respecting  the  control  of  the 
revenues,  and  who  claimed  for  that  body  the  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  all  appropriations  of  funds  raised  by 
taxation.  They  also  insisted  that  all  officers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  receiving  and  disbursing  public  monies, 
were  accountable  to  that  body  for  the  faithful  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duties.  Pending  the  discussion  of  these 
questions,  the  receiver-general,  into  whose  accounts  these 
reformers  Lad  vainly  demanded  inquiry,  became  insol¬ 
vent  to  the  government,  thereby  indicating  more  clearly 
the  necessity  of  the  guards  which  they  desired  to  place 
around  the  treasury.  Two  political  parties  on  this  and 
similar  questions  came  into  pxistencc  as  the  natural,  if 
not  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  various  reforms  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs  were  earnestly  de¬ 
manded.  The  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the 
movement  as  an  attempt  to  override  the  lawful  author¬ 
ity  of  the  government  which  he  was  bound  to  enforce, 
and  thus  to  excite  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  repress.  An  issue  was  therefore  formed 
which  convulsed  both  provinces,  and  finally  eventuated 
in  the  abrogation  of  the  then  constitution.  In  1825, 
Lord  Dalhousie  dissolved  the  assembly  for  insubordina¬ 
tion,  and  withheld  his  approval  of  the  election  of  Papineau, 
a  distinguished  leader  of  the  reform  party,  to  the  office 
of  speaker  of  a  new  house.  Resenting  this  as  a  further 
encroachment  on  their  chartered  rights,  the  reformers  ut¬ 
terly  refused  to  elect  another  presiding  officer,  thereby 
withholding  supplies  altogether  in  the  Lower  Province, 
until  the  winter  of  1827-8. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Province, 
who  had  suffered  losses  of  property  during  the  late  war, 
were  seeking  indemnity,  and  to  that  end  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  had  assented  to  a  loan  of  £100,000,  conditioned 
that  the  province  provide  for  the  payment  of  one  moiety  j 
of  the  interest.  Being  unable  of  itself  to  comply  with 
these  terms,  the  legislature  applied  to  the  government 
of  Lower  Canada  to  assist,  by  imposing  additional  duties 
on  certain  articles  of  merchandize.  The  effort  was  una 
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vailing,  however,  as  the  assembly  of  that  province  were 
of  opinion  that  the  exigency  of  the  times  would  not  jus¬ 
tify  the  burthen.  Great  financial  embarrassment  was 
the  consequence. 

In  1827,  eighty-seven  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
Lower  Province  memorialized  the  king  concerning  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  the  governor-general,  arraigned  him 
for  harsh  and  oppressive  ministrations  of  the  laws ;  the 
misapplication  of  the  public  monies ;  the  continuing  in 
office  of  defaulting  officers ;  the  violent  dissolution  of  the 
people’s  house  of  assembly ;  the  dismissal  of  military 
officers  for  voting  against  his  policy  ;  and  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  peace  commission  for  political  purposes. 
His  majesty  caused  the  document  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  house  of  commons,  who  enacted  several  laws  for  their 
relief.  Parliament  declined,  however,  to  relinquish  the 
coronal  power  over  the  revenues.  The  precise  relief 
invoked  was  therefore  refused. 

Dalhousie  at  length  surrendered  his  commission,  and 
Sir  James  Kempt  was  entrusted  with  the  office.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Kempt  assembled  the  legislature,  accepted  the 
election  of  Papineau,  and  addressed  that  body  in  a  man¬ 
ner  acceptable,  conciliatory,  and  wise.  He  was  the  man 
for  the  emergency.  Under  his  administration  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  departments  were  reconciled,  and 
supply  bills  passed  which  enabled  the  government  to 
proceed  in  concord  and  harmony.  Representation  was 
moreover  increased  from  fifty  to  eighty-four  members. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  reformers. 

In  1831,  the  assembly  of  the  Upper  Province  pre¬ 
sented  a  list  of  grievances  to  the  governor-general,  which 
his  excellency  forwarded  to  England  with  his  endorse¬ 
ment  that  some  of  them  were  true.  This  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  an  act  vesting  that  body  with  the  power 
of  controlling  the  revenues — a  concession  that  indicated 
a  disposition  in  Parliament  to  guaranty  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  to  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  the 
colonies. 

The  Lower  Province  was  yet  agitated  with  questions 
of  reform,  and  these  were,  in  many  instances,  intermin¬ 
gled  with  jealous  ideas  of  Catholics,  respecting  Protests 
ant  designs  against  their  religion.  Naturally  credulous 
and  impulsive,  the  habitans  were  easily  excited  to  the 
commission  of  overt  acts  by  inflammatory  appeals  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  counseled  resistance  to  law  as  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  method  of  obtaining  relief.  At  an  election  held 
at  Montreal  on  the  21st  of  May,  1832,  the  populace  be¬ 
came  heated  and  rebellious,  and  so  far  defied  the  civil 
authorities  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  latter  to  in¬ 
voke  military  aid  to  quell  disturbance.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  three  persons  were  killed.  This  was  the  first  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform,  and 
but  for  the  coincident  appearance  at  Montreal  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  the  occurrence  would  have  been  followed, 
doubtless,  by  violent  retaliations.  And  even  that  ter 
rible  pestilence  did  not  allay  the  malcontentment  In 
1835,  the  assembly  absolutely  refused  to  vote  any  sup¬ 
plies,  except  upon  the  condition  of  assured  alterations  of 
the  constitution. 

Sympathizing  with  these  movements  below,  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Upper  Province  were  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  urge  their  grievances,  and 
to  insist  that  the  judges  should  be  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  that  the  chief  justice  only  should  have  a  seat 
in  the  executive  council.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  en¬ 
acted,  but  failed  to  receive  the  royal  assent  Following 
the  example  of  thoV  brethren  in  Lower  Canada,  they  de¬ 
clined  to  legislate  further  than  to  pass  annual  bills  of 

* 

supply,  with  designations  of  the  persons  to  whom  sala¬ 
ries  should  be  paid,  with  provisoes  that  not  more  than  one 
office  should  be  held  by  the  same  individual.  This 
was  also  disapproved ;  whereupon  the  assembly  de¬ 
manded  the  abolition  of  the  executive,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  an  elective  council.  This  was  not  only  disagreed 
to,  but  rebuked  by  Lord  Stanley,  then  secretary  of  the 
colonial  department,  as  disloyal  contumacy  and  presump¬ 
tion.  Whereupon  the  assembly  refused  to  vote  any 
supplies  until  the  return  of an  agent  forthwith  despatched  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  British  government.  This 
movement  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  royal  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry  into  the  alleged  grievances,  in  1835, 
and  in  the  proffer  of  conditional  overtures  concerning  the 
provincial  revenues. 

Affairs  were  now  at  a  crisis.  A  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  assemblies  were  at  direct  issue  with  the 
government,  and  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least 
of  the  Lower  Province,  sustained  these  representatives. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  both  provinces,  at  which 
inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered,  and  seditious  res¬ 
olutions  adopted.  At  the  Richelieu  villages  the  tri-col¬ 
ored  ensign  was  displayed  as  the  emblem  of  revolution, 
and  at  St.  Charles  the  habitans  elevated  the  cap  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  under  it  pledged  themselves  by  solemn  oaths 
to  be  faithful  to  the  principles  which  it  indicated.  Gu¬ 
bernatorial  proclamations  were  issued,  treason  reproba¬ 
ted,  suspected  magistrates  and  militia  officers  superseded, 
and  the  regular  troops  detailed  for  duty.  On  the  Gth 
of  November,  1837,  there  was  another  outbreak  at 
Montreal,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  On  the  10th,  Sir 
John  Colbome,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  took  quar¬ 
ters  at  Montreal,  and  the  same  day  despatched  Captain 
Glasgow  to  take  possession  of  a  bridge  near  St.  Johns, 
to  prevent  the  armed  malcontents  from  crossing  the 
Richelieu.  On  the  16th,  some  of  them  were  taken  pris¬ 
oners,  but  were  recaptured  by  their  coadjutors,  in  a 
skirmish  near  Longueil. 

Congregating  at  and  fortifying  St.  Charles,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  government  to  dislodge  them  from  that 
position.  This  was  accomplished  by  Colonel  W etherall, 
at  the  expense  of  several  lives,  and  every  house  in  the 
place  except  one.  Colonel  W etherall  returned  to  Mont¬ 
real  with  the  liberty  cap,  above  referred  to,  and  several 
prisoners.  At  St.  Denis  an  engagement  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  revolutionists  and  a  party  of  soldiers  under 
Colonel  Gore,  at  which  about  three  hundred  of  the  for¬ 
mer  were  killed.  Other  similar  demonstrations  occur¬ 
red  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  St.  Eustache,  St. 
Scholastiquc,  and  St.  Benoit,  where  the  peasantry  were 
posted  and  fortified. 

Cotemporaneous  movements  of  a  revolutionary  char¬ 
acter  were  going  forward  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  un¬ 
der  the  lead  of  Mackenzie,  Egmont,  and  others,  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  disloyal  association,  styled  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
vention.  Through  the  agencies  of  several  auxiliary  socie¬ 
ties,  secretly  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  some  of  them  beyond  the  provincial  borders,  these 
individuals  were  enabled  to  mature  a  plan  of  operations 
much  more  formidable  and  menacing  than  any  which 
had  preceded  it.  All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  this 
Provincial  convention  issued  a  declaration  of  intentions 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  to  put  down  those  who  op¬ 
pressed  them;  to  subvert  and  extinguish  the  Canada 
company ;  to  grant  the  public  lands  to  volunteer  sol¬ 
diers  in  their  cause ;  to  institute  a  government  that  should 
be  administered  economically  ;  and,  in  general,  to  “make 
crooked  paths  straight,  and  rough  places  plain.”  This 
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document  was  extensively  circulated  within  and  without 
the  province,  and  particularly  in  the  adjacent  States  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  where  it  produced  an 
impression  upon  many  persons,  that  the  cause  of  human 
rights  demanded  their  sympathy,  and  upon  others  that 
the  magnificent  offers  of  lands  in  Canada  were  fair  in¬ 
ducements  for  perilous  services  in  obtaining  them.  Then, 
assembling  on  the  4th  of  December,  1837,  at  Montgom¬ 
ery’s,  in  Yonge  street,  they  prepared  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Toronto.  To  prevent  information  of  their  move¬ 
ments  from  reaching  the  city,  they  undertook  to  arrest 
every  person  whom  they  suspected  to  be  likely  to  con¬ 
vey  it.  In  this  proceeding  they  happened  to  discover 
Colonel  Moodie,  a  distinguished  officer  residing  near  that 
place,  on  his  way  to  the  city,  and  thereupon  fired  at  and 
mortally  wounded  him.  Blood  having  been  shed,  it  was 
believed  that  they  then  had  no  alternative  but  to  advance 
speedily  upon  the  city.  Taking  up  a  march,  they  en- 
'  tered  the  precincts  of  Toronto  in  the  night  time,  whilst 
i  the  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  Francis  Head,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  asleep.  Alderman  Powell  dis¬ 
covered  them,  awoke  Sir  Francis,  and  rung  the  public 
bells,  whilst  Sheriff  Jarvis,  with  a  party  of  loyalists, 
drove  the  insurgents  back,  killing  one  of  them  and 
wounding  another.  As  the  lieutenant-governor  had  pre¬ 
viously  sent  the  regular  soldiery  to  the  Lower  Province, 
he  had  no  support  but  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
whom  he  supplied  with  such  arms  as  the  regular  troops 
had  left  behind  them.  They  were  soon  joined,  however, 
by  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  districts,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  from  Gore,  whence  came  a  large  party  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Allan  McNab,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  Being  thus  reinforced,  the  governor 
admonished  the  insurgents  of  the  consequences  of  their 
insubordination,  and  mildly  requested  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  they 
would  do  so  only  upon  the  condition  that  their  demands 
should  be  settled  by  a  national  convention.  The  condi¬ 
tion  being  inadmissible,  the  loyalists  were  directed  to  ad¬ 
vance  upon  and  disperse  them.  This  order  was  executed 
on  the  7th,  with  small  arms  and  one  field-piece.  The 
insurgents  were  pursued  to  Montgomery’s,  where  they 
were  engaged,  and  most  of  them,  including  two  of  their 
leaders,  taken  prisoners.  Mackenzie  escaped,  however, 
from  the  province  into  the  United  States.  The  lives  lost 
in  this  encounter  were  very  few,  yet  the  triumph  was  so 
complete  that  Sir  Francis  deemed  it  discreet  to  discliarge 
most  of  the  prisoners  on  the  sprit. 

Unwilling  to  relinquish  the  project  of  reform,  Macken¬ 
zie  next  undertook  to  raise  a  force  in  the  United  States 
sufficient  to  compel  a  submission  of  the  matters  com¬ 
plained  of  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  convention,  or  else  the 
subversion  of  the  government.  Appealing  in  various 
ways  to  the  sympathies  of  patriotic  but  weak  and  credu¬ 
lous  men,  beyond  the  lines,  ho  at  length  succeeded  in  in¬ 
ducing  several  hundred  men  and  boys  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  arms,  clandestinely,  if  necessary,  and  assem¬ 
ble  on  the  13th  of  December  upon  an  Island  in  the  Ni¬ 
agara  river,  above  the  falls.  There,  under  the  preten¬ 
ded  command  of  a  visionary  individual  named  Van 
Rensselaer,  they  opened  a  fire  on  the  militia  and  inhab¬ 
itants  upon  the  Canadian  shore,  and  offered  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  A  small 
steamer  called  the  w  Giroline,”  which  transported  their 
munitions  of  war,  being  descried  by  Colonel  McNab, 
who  was  then  in  command  of  the  militia,  it  appeared  to 
him  necessary  tliat  she  should  be  taken  or  sunk.  lie 
accordingly  despatched  Captain  Drew,  of  the  navy,  with  a 


party  to  make  the  attack,  who  gallantly  executed  the 
order,  captured,  fired  and  set  her  adrift  in  the  current, 
which  bore  her  over  the  falls.  In  this  affair,  an  Ameri 
can  citizen  named  Durfee,  was  killed.  For  this,  Alex¬ 
ander  McLeod,  a  British  subject  residing  in  Canada,  who 
subsequently  visited  the  State  of  New  1  ork  on  busin<  ss, 
was  arrested  in  that  state,  indicted,  tried,  but  acquitted 
of  murder.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1838,  the  Navy 
Islanders  were  dislodged  by  a  few  pieces  of  well  poised 
artillery,  after  which,  it  is  said,  many  of  them  were  ar¬ 
rested  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  by  Nathan¬ 
iel  Garrow,  then  a  marshal  of  the  United  States. 

This  attempt  at  invasion  was  followed  by  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  Kingston,  the  Western  District,  lighting 
Island,  and  Point  Pele,  in  Lake  Erie,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  repelled.  In  these  forays,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Toronto,  a  majority  of  the  insurgents  were  said 
to  be  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  Sir  George  Arthur  arrived  at  Toronto  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lieutenant-Governor  Head,  who  had  resigned  his 
charge  in  consequence  of  differences  between  him  and 
her  majesty’s  government,  on  certain  points  of  colonial 
policy.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Durham  ar¬ 
rived  in  Canada,  as  governor-general  and  high-commis¬ 
sioner,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting,  if  possible,  the  affairs 
of  both  provinces  in  a  proper  yet  satisfactory  manner. 
On  assuming  the  government,  he  discharged  most  of  the 
political  prisoners,  except  certain  leaders,  whom  he  ban¬ 
ished  to  Bermuda,  and  permitted  absent  reformers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes.  After  a  careful  investigation,  ho 
made  a  report  to  her  majesty’s  government,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  criticism,  recommending 
the  reunion  of  the  provinces.  Ilis  lordship  did  not  re¬ 
main  long  in  charge  of  the  government.  Perceiving  that 
his  banishment  of  the  prisoners  was  disapproved  in  En¬ 
gland,  he  resigned  his  office  and  sailed  for  home  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1838.  The  evening  of  his  lordship’s 
departure  was  signalized  by  another  violent  disturbance 
at  Montreal.  Several  arrests  were  made,  but  the  cause 
of  difficulty  being  yet  unadjusted,  there  was  no  en¬ 
during  peace.  On  the  3d,  a  party  of  insurgents  sur¬ 
prised  the  loyalists  of  Beauharnois,  and  took  them  prison¬ 
ers.  On  the  following  day,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
Giughnawaga,  near  Montreal,  were  at  worship,  a  party 
of  rebels  surrounded  the  church.  The  Indians  turned  out 
from  apparent  curiosity  to  see  them,  when,  following  the 
example  of  their  chief)  each  wrested  the  musket  from 
the  hands  of  the  rebel  next  him,  and  sounded  the  war- 
whoop.  The  others,  being  panic-struck,  immediately 
surrendered,  when  the  party  to  the  number  of  sixty-four 
were  tied  with  their  own  sashes  and  garters,  and  taken 
prisoners  to  Montreal.  On  the  1 0th,  a  portion  of  the 
71st  Regiment,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  Glengary 
men,  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  rescued  the 
prisoners  at  Beauharnois.  Soon  afterward  an  engage¬ 
ment  occurred  between  a  body  of  insurgents,  who  laid 
been  despatched  from  Napierville,  to  open  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  United  States,  and  a  party  of  loyal  vol¬ 
unteers,  in  which  the  latter  took  several  prisoners,  a 
field-piece,  and  three  hundred  stand  of  arms.  About  this 
time,  also,  a  party  of  American  sympathisers,  under  the 
lead  of  a  Polish  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Von  Schoultz, 
landed  at  Prescott,  and  took  refuge  in  a  wind-mill  aud 
an  adjoining  building.  After  defending  themselves  from 
this  shelter  until  they  had  killed  eighteen  loyalists,  they 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  to  the  nuiaber  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty -six  removed  to  Kingston  for  trial  by  court 
martial. 
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Another  invasion  occurred  at  Sandwich,  where  the  in¬ 
surgents  fired  the  barracks,  destroyed  a  British  steamer, 
and  deliberately  killed  several  individuals,  and  among 
others  Dr.  Hume,  a  military  surgeon.  From  that  point 
they  were  driven  back  by  Colonel  Prince  and  the  mi¬ 
litia,  who  killed  twenty-five  and  took  twenty-six  of  them 
prisoners  during  the  skirmish.  Another  party  crossed 
the  Niagara  river,  and  endeavored  to  excite  the  people 
to  insurrection.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  troops, 
they  set  fire  to  an  inn,  took  fourteen  lancers  prisoners, 
and  retired  from  the  country,  leaving  behind  them  forty 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  first  and  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  Six  of  the  Prescott  invaders  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Dr.  Hume’s  murderers  were  executed.  Among 
these  was  the  brave  but  presumptuons  Yon  Schoultz. 
In  tender  consideration  of  the  juvenility  of  some,  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  others,  and  the  misapprehension  of  all  who  had 
been  inveigled  into  the  conspiracy,  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  saw  fit  to  extend  its  clemency  to  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  immediately  in  some  instances,  and,  after  a 
temporary  imprisonment,  in  others,  that  the  humane 
principles  of  English  liberty  might  be  seen  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  Thus  terminated  the  second  act  in  the  solemn 
drama  of  Canadian  revolution  ;  an  affair  in  its  inception 
partly  legitimate  and  partly  unlawful,  partly  loyal  and 
partly  seditious ;  in  its  progress  partly  reformatory  and 
partly  subversive,  partly  insurrectionary  and  partly 
invasive ;  and  ultimating  in  violence  and  civil  wait 
Begun  fiir  a  purpose  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  and  guarantees  of  constitutional  liberty,  by 
representatives  who  did  not  at  first  meditate  open  rebel¬ 
lion,  but  converted  by  an  excited  populace  into  an  angry, 
turbulent  and  reckless  controversy,  in  which  large  num¬ 
bers  from  within  and  without  the  province  were  subse¬ 
quently  embroiled,  either  as  political  aggressors  or  armed 
resistants  of  public  authority,  the  embers  of  incipient  dis¬ 
cord  kindled  into  a  flame,  which  surprised  and  alarmed 
even  those  who  had  fanned  them  most.  Changing  its 
character  with  nearly  every  attending  circumstance,  and 
jeoparding  in  its  course  the  reputation,  the  political  for¬ 
tunes,  and  even  the  lives  of  its  leaders  to  an  extent  which 
they  did  not  at  first  anticipate,  it  is  yet  somewhat 
doubtful  to  impartial  history  whether  the  originators  of 
the  movement  were  morally  or  politically  responsible 
for  the  sorrowful  consequences  which  encrimsoned  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  end  finally  attained  in  the  concessions  of 
the  British  government,  and  in  the  reunion  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  under  a  more  liberal  constitution,  furnishes  their 
best  and  only  apology. 

These  disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  during  which 
all  rational  discussion  gave  way  to  the  ebullitions  of  ex¬ 
citement,  the  clangor  of  trumpets  and  the  din  of  arms, 
were  succeeded  by  a  season  of  comfortable  tranquillity. 
Lord  Durham’s  project  of  reunion  formed  the  leading 
topic  of  general  conversation  and  debate  in  both  prov¬ 
inces,  and  was  variously  estimated  by  different  individu¬ 
als.  This  measure  having  been  announced  in  the  British 
parliament  as  the  ministerial  panacea  tor  Canadian  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  house  of  assembly  of  Upper  Canada  at  once 
declared  themselves  in  its  favor,  upon  certain  specified 
conditions.  The  legislative  council  and  the  Chief-justice 
opposed  it,  however,  and  at  their  instance  the  subject  was 
postponed  to  a  future  session.  The  reasons*  urged  were 
that  the  bill  proposed  would  create  a  representative  as- 

•  Reasons  assigned  by  the  Hon.  Beverly  Robinson,  Chief- 
Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  in  a  printed  communication,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  to  be  seen  at  length  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  published  by  J.  Ilatchard  A  Son,  187  Piccadilly,  London. 


sembly  which  that  government  might  be  unable,  except 
by  painful  measures,  to  withstand,  and  which  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  period  would  give  existence  to  another  body  in 
which  the  majority  would  not  only  be  opposed,  in  the 
common  spirit  of  party,  to  the  faithful  colonial  governor, 
but  would  be  held  together  by  a  common  desire  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  colony  from  the  crown ;  that  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  might  induce  future  administrations  to  surrender 
principles  essential  to  colonial  safety ;  that  mischiefs 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  rivalry  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  if  represented  in  the  same  legislature  ; 
that  neither  colony  would  feel  that  parliament  had  the 
right  to  change  its  religious  character ;  that  the  two  prov¬ 
inces  united  would  form  a  territory  too  vast  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  or  safely  ruled  by  one  executive  ;  that  it  would 
introduce  into  the  constitution  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
legislature,  principles  of  government  unknown  in  any 
other  British  colony  ;  that  it  would  restrict  the  royal 
prerogative  in  making  appointments  of '  legislative  coun¬ 
selors,  and  limit  their  terms  of  office ;  that  it  would  per¬ 
mit  the  colonial  legislature  to  enact  laws  respecting  their 
prorogation  and  dissolution  ;  and  that  it  would  entirely 
disarrange  the  judiciary,  and  embarrass  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  The  greater  portion  of  the  crown  offi¬ 
cials  wore  also  suspicious  that  the  abrogation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  might  result  in  displacements,  greatly  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  British  crown.  But  in  respect  to  this, 
there  were  different  opinions. 

These  objections  induced  the  British  ministry  to  amend 
the  bill,  but  did  not  deter  them  from  urging  its  passage. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  enacted  to  the  effect  that  “  Whereas 
it  is  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for  the  good  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower 
Canada,  in  such  manner  as  may  secure  the  rights  and 
liberties,  and  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  her 
majesty’s  subjects  within  the  same ;  and  whereas,  to  this 
end,  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  provinces  be  reunited, 
and  form  one  province  for  the  purposes  of  executive  gov¬ 
ernment  and  legislation  ;  be  it,  therefore,  enacted  by  the 
Queen’s  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her 
majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  privy  council,  to  declare 
or  to  authorize  the  governor-general  of  the  said  two  prov¬ 
inces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to  declare  by  procla¬ 
mation  that  the  said  provinces,  upon,  from  and  after  a 
certain  day  in  such  proclamation  to  be  appointed,  which 
day  shall  be  fifteen  calendar  months  next  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  act,  shall  form  and  be  one  province  under  the 
name  of  the  province  of  Canada ;  that  from  and  after 
the  reunion  of  the  said  two  provinces  of  Canada,  there 
should  be  within  the  province  of  Canada  one  legis¬ 
lative  council  and  one  assembly,  to  be  severally  consti¬ 
tuted  and  composed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed, 
which  shall  be  called  the  legislative  council  and  assem¬ 
bly  of  Canada,  and  that,  w  ithin  the  province  of  Canada, 
her  majesty  shall  have  power  by  and  wfith  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  said  legislative  council  and  assembly,  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare  and  good  government 
of  the  province  of  Canada,  such  laws  not  being  repug¬ 
nant  to  this  act,  or  to  such  parts  of  the  act  passed  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  as  are 
not  hereby  repealed,  or  to  any  act  of  parliament  made 
or  to  be  made,  and  not  hereby  repealed,  which  does  or 
shall,  by  express  enactment,  or  by  necessary  intendment 
extend  to  the  province  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  or 
to  either  of  them,  or  to  the  province  of  Canada,  and 
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that  all  such  laws  being  passed  by  the  said  legislate  - 
council  and  assembly,  and  assented  to  by  her  majesty, 
or  assented  to  in  her  majesty’s  name  by  the  governor  of 
the  province,  shall  be  valid  and  binding  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  within  the  province  of  Canada;”  that  the  legis¬ 
lative  council  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  emi¬ 
nent  and  intelligent  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
crown ;  that  the  assembly  shall  be  composed  of  eighty- 
four  members,  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  prov- 
I  in, vs ;  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legislative  council 
i  and  assembly  to  alter  the  divisions  of  counties,  ridings, 
cities  and  towns,  and  to  establish  other  divisions  and  alter 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  there¬ 
from,  In  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  t«  »r  the  time 
being,  and  alter  presenting  addresses  expressing  the  facts 
to  tlu1  governor;  that  a  session  of  such  legislative  coun¬ 
cil  and  assembly  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  so  that  a  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  shall 
not  intervene  between  the  sessions ;  that  every  assembly 
shall  continue  in  office  four  years  from  the  day  of  the 
return  of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  same,  and  no  longer, 
subject  to  prorogation  or  dissolution  by  the  governor; 
that  all  writs,  proclamations,  instruments  for  summoning, 

I  proroguing  and  dissolving  the  assembly,  public  instru¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  legislature,  returns  thereto,  entries, 
proceedings  and  reports,  shall  be  indited  and  printed  in 
the  English  language  only  ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  two 
provinces  sliall  be  consolidated ;  that  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  sliall  bo  charged  w  ith  the  expense*  of  col¬ 
lection  and  management,  and  with  forty -five  thousand 
pounds  annually  toward  expenses  of  government,  and 
the  further  annual  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  during 
the  life  of  her  majesty,  and  live  years  afterward  ;  that, 
during  the  periods  for  which  the  several  sums  above- 
named  arc  severally  payable,  the  same  shall  be  accepted 
and  taken  by  her  majesty  by  way  of  civil  list  instead  of 
all  other  revenues  arising  in  tlu*  province ;  and  that  throe- 
fifths  of  the  net  product  of  the  territorial  and  other  rev¬ 
enues  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  be  paid  over  to  the 
account  of  the  said  consolidated  revenue- fund,  and  during 
the  life  of  her  majesty,  and  five  years  after  her  demise, 
the  remaining  two-fifths  shall  be  paid  over  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  the  same  account. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  expenses  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  management  and  receipt  of  the  consolidated  fund 
should  form  the  first  charge  thereon  ;  that  the  annual  in- 
I  terest  of  the  public  debt  of  the  provinces  of  I'pper  and 
;  Lower  Canada,  or  of  either  of  them,  at  the  time  of  the 
reunion,  should  form  the  second;  that  the  payments  to 
be  made  to  the  clergy  of  the  united  church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Sis  it  land,  and 
to  ministers  of  other  Christian  denominations,  pursuant  to 
any  law  or  usage  whereby  such  payments,  before  or  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  the  act,  were  legally  or  usually 
paid  out  of  tin*  public  or  crown  revenue  of  either  of  the 
provinces,  should  form  the  third  ;  that  the  raid  sum  of 
forty-five  thousand  pounds  should  form  the  fourth  ;  that  the 
said  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  long  as  the  same 
might  continue  to  be  payable,  should  form  the  fifth  ;  that 
the  other  charges  upon  the  rates  and  duties  levied  within 
the  province,  should  form  the  sixth  ;  that,  subject  to  them* 
several  payments,  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  should 
be  appropriated  tor  the  public  service  in  tlu*  manner  the 
legislature  might  think  proper,  provided,  always,  that  all 
l  bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  surplus,  or  for  im- 
j  posing  any  new  tux  or  impost,  originate  in  tlu*  assembly, 
j  and  all  resolutions  or  bills  appropriating  the  same  or  any  , 
part  thereof,  or  of  any  other  tax  or  impost,  should  be  tor 


h  i  olij.-et  which  hail  been  previously  recommended  by 
the  governor.  To  ensure  the  adoption  by  tin*  proCinces 
of  this  constitution,  and  the  formation  of  a  suitable  gov¬ 
ernment  under  it,  her  majesty  appointed  the  Wight  Hon¬ 
orable  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  formerly  president  of  j 
the  board  of  trade,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  to  the  , 
responsible  office  of  governor-general. 

Governor  Thomson  came  out  in  the  autumn  of  lKftP, 
and  entered  at  once  tijnin  the  discharge  of  his  delicate  | 
trust.  He  found  the  representatives  greatly  divided  in  j 
sentiment  respecting  the  union,  and  some  of  them  vio¬ 
lently  opposea  to  it.  There  existed,  nevertheless,  a  con¬ 
servative  majority  in  the  sjx*eial  council  of  the  Lower, 
and  in  the  legislature  of  the  I'pper  province,  in  favor  of 
the  law,  by  whom  it  was  considered  and  adopted.  ’Hie 
result  was  officially  announced  in  18Sft,  and  was  followed 
by  a  favorable  election  of  representatives  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly.  In  peaceably  effecting  this  important 
substitution  of  civil  government  under  the  |x*culiar  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  times,  his  lordship  achieved  for  British 
liberty  a  moral  triumph,  and  for  himself  an  honorable 
and  enduring  fame.  His  administration,  however,  was 
very  brief.  After  living  to  see  the  parliament  assombfo- 1 
and  the  constitution  fairly  and  favorably  operating,  In- 
died  in  1S41  from  injuries  occasioned  by  a  tiill  from  his 
horse ;  and  his  remains,  by  his  own  desire,  were  buried 
at  Kingston,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  new  provincial 
government. 

From  one  of  his  lordship’s  communications  to  the  co 
lonial  secretary  during  the  pendency  of  the  preliminary 
resolutions  in  the  special  council  of  Lower  Canada,  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  mission  were  clearly  indicated. 

“  No  man,”  he  observed,  “looks  to  a  practical  measure 
of  improvement.  Talk  to  any  one  upon  education,  or 
public  works,  or  better  laws ;  you  might  as  well  talk 
Greek  to  him.  Not  a  man  cares  for  a  single  practical 
measure,  the  only  end,  one  would  suppose,  of  a  better 
form  of  government.  They  have  only  oue  feeling — a 
hatred  of  race.  The  French  hate  the  English,  and  the 
English  hate  the  French,  and  every  question  resolves 
itself  into  that,  and  tltat  alone.  There  is  positively  no 
machinery  of  government.  Every  thing  is  to  be  done 
by  the  governor  and  his  secretary.  There  are  no  heads 
of  departments  at  all,  or  none  whom  one  can  depend 
on.  The  wise  system  heretofore  adopted  lias  been  to 
stick  two  men  into  the  same  office  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurred,  one  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other  a  Britisher. 
Thus  we  have  joint  crown  surveyors,  joint  sheriffs,  Ac., 
each  opposing  the  other  in  every  thing  he  attempts.” 
To  bring  together  the  scattered  elements  of  the  fallen 
fabrics,  and  erect  upon  them  a  solid  and  orderly  system 
of  provincial  government  was  the  arduous  task  of  the 
graphic  author. 

1  hiring  this  administration,  amicable  relations  between 
the  l  tilted  States  and  Great  Britain  were  seriously 
threatened  by  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Alexander  McLeod, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  fir  killing  one  Amos  Dur- 
fre,  a  citizen  of  that  state,  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
and  burning  of  the  steamboat  Caroline.  Whilst  upon 
a  business  errand  within  that  jurisdiction,  in  January, 
1SH,  McLeod  was  arrested,  and  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Niagara,  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  This  occasioned  a  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary, 
near  the  government  of  the*  Ini  ted  States,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  then  secretary  of  state,  in  which  the  former 
asserted  that  the  tranraotion  on  account  of  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  arrested,  was  a  transaction  of  a  public 


character,  planned  and  executed  bv  persons  duly  em-  I 
powered  by  her  majesty’s  colonial  authorities,  to  take  any 
steps  and  to  do  any  acts  which  might  be  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  her  majesty’s  territories,  and  for  the  defense 
;  of  her  majesty's  subjects;  and  that,  consequently,  those 
i  subjects  of  her  majesty  who  engaged  in  that  transaction 
were  performing  acts  of  public  duty,  for  which  they  were 
!  not  personally  and  individually  answerable  to  the  laws 
and  tribunals  of  any  foreign  country ;  and  in  the  name 
of  her  majesty  he  formally  demanded  his  release. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  detention  of  McLeod  was 
not  a  proper  case  for  the  interference  of  executive  power; 
that  his  discharge  should  be  sought  in  a  manner  conform¬ 
able  to  the  principles  of  law  and  proceedings  in  courts 
of  judicature  ;  that  were  such  a  case  pending  against  an 
individual  in  the  courts  of  England,  the  law  officer  of  the 
crown  might  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  or  the  prisoner  might 
cause  himself  to  be  brought  up  on  habeas  corpus  and  dis¬ 
charged,  if  his  ground  of  discharge  were  adjudged  suf¬ 
ficient,  or  he  might  prove  the  same  facts  in  his  defense 
on  his  trial;  that  the  indictment  against  the  prisoner  was 
pending  in  a  state  and  not  a  federal  court,  but  that  his 
rights  were,  notwithstanding,  safe ;  and  that  a  tribunal 
so  eminently  distinguished  as  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  New  York  might  be  safely  relied  on  for  a  just 
and  impartial  administration  of  law. 

McLeod  then  applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  for  a  discharge  on  liabeas  corpus.  But  that  tribu¬ 
nal  held  tliat  British  subjects,  committing  homicides  with¬ 
in  that  jurisdiction  in  time  of  peace,  even  though  their 
sovereign  avow  directions  and  approve  their  acts,  might, 
nevertheless,  be  criminally  prosecuted  ;  that  aliens  wore 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law  for  offences  committed,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  manner  they  may  have  entered  the 
territory  ;  that  the  right  of  using  force  does  not  arise  in 
cases  where  the  mischief  exists  in  machination  only,  nor 
authorize  retaliation  for  antecedent  injuries  ;  tliat  the  or¬ 
ders  officers  of  a  nation  at  war  for  the  destruction  of 
life  or  property  of  an  enemy  within  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  power  afford  no  protection  to  persons  acting  un¬ 
der  them  ;  tliat  sovereigns  have  no  right  to  compel  their 
subjects  to  enter  neighboring  countries  to  commit  unlaw¬ 
ful  acts  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war ;  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  was  not  superseded  by  the  avowals 
of  M r.  Fox,  nor  because  the  prisoner’s  case  had  become 
the  subject  of  executive  diplomacy  ;  that  violence  is 
never  justifiable  even  in  self-defense  where  the  par¬ 
ties  using  it  have  not  been  themselves  assailed ;  and 
that  [icrsons  indicted  fir  murder  cannot  Vie  discharged  on 
liabeas  corpus  on  proof  of  innocence  merely,  however  clear 
the  evidence  may  be,  but  must,  nevertheless,  abide  a 
regular  trial.  It  was  also  held  that  J.he  courts  of  that 
-tate  possess  no  power  to  order  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  an 
indictment.  The  applicant  was,  therefore,  remanded  to 
iln*  sheriff's  custody,  who  confined  him  in  a  jail  at 
W  hitosboro. 

This  proceeding,  although  it  indicated  nothing  to  ex¬ 
cite  suspicion  that  McLeod  would  be  released  without 
a  triul.  was  made  the  pretext  for  such  surmises  on  the 
|«rt  of  certain  persons  implicated  in  the  border  difficul¬ 
ties  of  1838,  and  among  them  a  mischievous  fugitive 
from  the  justice  of  Canada  of  the  name  of  Lett,  and  also 
for  the  contrivance  of  plots  against  his  life.  To  get  pos¬ 
sesion  of  his  person,  those  individuals  purloined  and 
transported  to  Whitesboro  several  pieces  of  ordnance  for 
I  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  jailer,  and,  if  necessary, 

!  br  aking  the  prison.  The  plan  was  frustrated  by  a  procla- 
i  ;,t  ion  of  the  governor  of  the  state  offering  a  large  reward 


for  the  capture  of  Lett,  and  (lie  following  executive  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Oneida :  “There  is  t 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  country  would  bo  in¬ 
volved  in  wnrifany  injury  should  liefal  Alexander  McLeod 
while  he  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  law.  The  state  of 
New  ^  ork  could  be  neither  justified  nor  excused  if  any  vi 
olenec  should  reach  him.  Important  as  it  is  that  the  state 
should  vindicate  its  dignity,  by  subjecting  him  to  a  trial 
for  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged,  the  honor  of 
New  ^  ork,  and  even  that  of  the  l  nited  States,  is  more 
deeply  concerned  in  protecting  him  against  danger  until 
that  vindication  be  accomplished.  You  are  aware  of  the 
solicitude  of  this  department  on  that  subject.  You  are 
aware  that  the  same  solicitude  is  expressed  bv  the  president, 
and  indeed,  that  it  pervades  the  American  people.  I  have 
the  highest  pleasure  in  ackuowcdging  that  you  have  on  all 
proper  occasions  expressed,  and  in  every  proper  manner 
manifested  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities  w  hich,  un¬ 
der  such  extraordinary  circumstances,  rest  upon  you.  It 
is  my  duty  now  to  state  to  you  tliat,  besides  the  com- 
j  munications  of  which  you  have  heretofore  been  informed, 
very  frequent  letters  have  been  received  by  the  president, 
giving  him  notice  of  designs  on  the  part  of  evil  disposed 
persons  to  rescue  McLeod  and  assassinate  him.  Al¬ 
though  I  remain  of  the  opinion  before  expressed  to  you, 
that  such  apprehensions  are  without  sufficient  cause,  yet 
it  is  certainly  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  precaution  ;  and 
no  proper  precaution  can  be  omitted  consistently  with 
the  respect  due  from  the  authorities  of  this  state  to  those 
of  the  Union.  1  deem  it  proper,  therefore,  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  constabulary  force  assigned  to  attend  the 
court  should  be  double  or  treble  that  usually  called  into 
requisition  on  such  occasions.  You  have  a  surplus  of 
arms  and  ammunition  after  supplying  the  guard  hereto¬ 
fore  established.  Let  arrangements  be  made  for  placing 
those  arms  in  the  hands  of  your  deputies  and  the  consta¬ 
bles.  Should  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  take  place, 
or  be  reasonably  apprehended,  you  will,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  court,  call  out  any  portion  of  the  militia  of 
Oneida  county  that  you  may  believe  necessary  ;  and  to 
enable  you  to  do  so,  the  adjutant-general  will  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  or  near  Utica  during  the  trial,  and  ready  to 
render  you  effective  assistance.  Major  General  Scott, 
commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States,  has  directed 
the  company  of  regular  troops  now’  stationed  at  Home  to 
be  held  in  readiness  to  support  you  if  their  services 
should  bo  deemed  necessary.  Brigadier  General  Wool 
will  be  near  you  throughout  the  trial,  and  w  ill,  w  henever 
called  upon,  give  you  his  advice  and  assistance  if  neces¬ 
sary.  1  leave  it  to  your  own  prudence  and  discretion  to 
determine  how  far  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  aid  thus 
placed  at  your  command.  You  will,  however,  allow  me 
to  remark  that  the  spectacle  in  this  country  of  a  court 
attended  by  an  armed  force  would  he  a  scene  to  be  much 
regretted.  You  will,  therefore,  bo  exceedingly  careful 
to  make  either  no  military  array  or  the  least  that  sliall 
be  consistent  with  the  entire  security  of  your  prisoner 
and  the  preservation  of  public  order.  For  the  honor  of 
the  state  and  country,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  trial, 
which  will  have  all  the  importance  and  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  high  state  trial,  may,  if  possible,  be  conducted 
with  the  simplicity  which  belongs  to  our  institutions. 

“If  the  prisoner  should  be  convicted, you  will  he  very 
careful  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  prevent  his  reseue 
or  escape.  If  an  acquittal  takes  place,  you  will  tender 
to  him  a  safe  conduct  through  the  stale,  requiring  him  to 
proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  upon  tliat 
route  where  it  shall  seem  to  you  he  w  ill  l»e  least  exposed 
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J  to  lawless  violence.  You  will  call  to  your  aid  in  per- 
|  forming  that  duty  the  marshal  of  the  northern  district, 

:  who  will  officially  attend  you.  You  will  also  avail  your- 
|  self  of  the  aid  of  so  many  public  officers  and  of  such  a 
,  guard,  either  civil  or  military,  and  drawn  either  from  the 
1  militia  or  the  regular  troops  before  mentioned,  as  you 
|  may  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  required  ;  with  such 
aid  you  will  conduct  the  prisoner  in  safety  to  the  frontier. 
If  he  refuses  to  leave  the  state  or  declines  the  protection 
thus  tendered,  your  peculiar  responsibilities  and  those  of 
the  state,  so  far  as  they  have  arisen  from  his  detention, 
will  have  been  discharged.” 

These  precautions  rendered  the  design  of  the  sympa¬ 
thizers  too  hazardous  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  same  was  thereupon  abandoned.  McLeod  was  tried 
according  to  usual  forms  of  law,  and  acquitted  on  satis¬ 
factory  proof  of  alibi,  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1841. 

Lord  Sydenham  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
who  arrived  in  Canada  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1842. 

Provincial  affairs  had  by  this  time  so  much  improved  as 
to  exhibit  the  new  system  in  hopeful  operation.  A  lthough 
imperfectly  organized  and  incompletely  administered,  it 
had  strengthened  the  public  confidence  and  was  impart¬ 
ing  new  vigor  to  business.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
districts  were  arousing,  as  from  a  protracted  slumber,  to 
the  consideration  of  various  improvements  of  the  times 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Canals,  rail  roads,  plank  roads,  and  other  new  works,  for 
travel  and  commerce,  were  building;  postal  arrange¬ 
ments  were  gradually  extending,  and  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  for  mechanical  and  agricultural  purposes  was 
coming  into  use.  Colleges  and  academies  were  re¬ 
ceiving  encouragement,  and  common  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  masses  were  rapidly  increasing.  And 
every  department  of  industry  was  putting  on  a  livelier 
and  a  thriftier  aspect. 

The  legislative  council  and  assembly,  although  yet  un¬ 
relieved  of  the  prejudices  engendered  by  former  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  yet  unoblivious  to  old  distinctions  of  ancestry, 
language  and  sect,  were  at  this  period  tolerably  well 
united  in  the  purposes  of  legislation  ;  all  appeared  desi¬ 
rous  of  giving  the  new  system  of  government  a  fair  and 
patient  trial ;  all  had  begun  to  discern  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era  in  public  affairs ;  and  all  were  ambitious  to 
brighten  the  pages  of  their  future  history.  The  union 
had  been  ordained  and  accepted,  but  it  was  esteemed 
valuable  only  in  the  degree  to  which  it  should  bo  per¬ 
fected  by  legislation.  And  the  details  of  necessary  laws 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
without  reference  to  regulations  in  force  at  the  period  of 
the  separation.  Nearly  every  provincial  statute  needed 
modification  or  revision,  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  people  and  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  To  enact  the  requisite  series  of  enabling  laws, 
therefore,  and  suit  them  to  the  public  interests  without 
trenching  either  upon  royal  prerogative  or  the  constitution, 
and  which  should  be  sufficiently  conservative  to  prevent 
anarchy  and  sufficiently  liberal  to  be  popular,  was  a  deli¬ 
cate,  arduous  and  responsible  task.  There  were  civilians 
in  both  houses,  however,  who  were  competent  for  the 
duty,  as  voluminous  public  records  and  subsequent  years  j 
of  order,  prosperity  and  peace  abundantly  testify. 

Governor  Bagot  did  not  survive  to  see  many  of  the 
fruits  even  of  his  own  wise  policy.  He  died  at  Kings¬ 
ton  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1843,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Charles,  afterwatds  Lord  Metcalf,  the  former 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who  came  to  his  charge  with  a  high 


reputation  as  a  civilian,  which  he  had  earned  during  his 
residence  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  encountered 
and  surmounted  many  formidable  difficulties.  lie  had, 
morever,  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of  commerce  in 
that  quarter,  won  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  secured  for  himself  the  fullest  confidence  and 
approval  of  the  government  at  home.  I  le  was  expected  by 
the  ministry  to  examine,  as  he  subsequently  did,  into  the 
commerce  of  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  them 
fully  in  respect  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
grievances  of  which  the  provincial  merchants  were  at 
that  time  generally  complaining.  As  the  revenue  laws 
afforded  little  or  no  protection  to  any  Canadian  product, 
but  were  intended  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish 
colonial  dependence  on  the  factories  and  forges  of  En¬ 
gland,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  commerce  of  the 
province  was  burthened  with  embarrassing  and  oppres¬ 
sive  restrictions.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  imposts, 
both  on  exports  and  imports  from  the  mother  country, 
was  under  anxious  consideration  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  the  discussion  of  the  topic  had  led  to  sugges¬ 
tions  respecting  free  trade,  commercial  indejn-ndence,  an¬ 
nexation  to,  or  reciprocity  of,  trade  with  the  United 
States,  which  portended  further  disturbances.  And  his 
lordship  found  the  matter  greatly  complicated  with  other 
kindred  subjects,  and  among  them  the  commercial  regu¬ 
lations  of  Great  Britain  with  her  other  American  and  In¬ 
dian  colonies.  He  was  impressed  at  once  with  favora¬ 
ble  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  some  form  of  commercial 
relief,  but  was  never  fully  prepared  to  indicate  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  effecting  it  to  any  considerable  extent, 
without  occasioning  mischiefs  of  greater  magnitude  than 
those  he  desired  to  remedy.  Hence,  his  excellency  was 
after  all  obliged  to  content  himself  with  recommending 
such  measures  for  local  improvement  as  he  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  and  practicable,  and  with  affording  such  encour¬ 
agements  to  industrial  pursuits  as  he  was  able,  until  an 
impaired  and  failing  constitution  admonished  him  to  re* 
linquish  his  charge.  He  returned  to  England  in  1845, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Cathcart,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  of  British  North  America,  as  administrator, 
and  in  184ft,  by  the  Bight  Honorable  James,  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  as  governor-general. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  govern  not 
only  a  larger  number  of  colonists,  but  a  greater,  wealth¬ 
ier,  wiser,  and  happier  people,  in  the  aggregate,  tluui  any 
of  his  predecessors.  So  full  bid  been  the  tide  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  mother  country  and  from  the  United 
States  in  all  the  years  that  followed  the  union,  that  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  native  and  adopted  suhji-cts 
greeted  his  arrival.  And  not  only  had  a  population  thus 
numerous  and  powerful  found  a  home  in  the  province,  • 
but  it  abounded  with  intelligent  and  resolute  men,  who 
had  found  the  golden  key  to  the  coffers  of  solid  wealth 
and  aggrandizement.  The  spi  ll  that  in  former  days  of 
dormant  ambition  was  vainly  taken  for  destiny,  had  liecn 
effectually  broken ;  the  rock  of  provincial  greatness  that 
had  remained  intact  from  the  days  of  Cartier  and  Bo¬ 
ber  val,  had  been  smitten,  and  the  waters  thereof  were  j 
gushing  forth  ;  the  sombre  shades  of  mighty  doubts  and 
mightier  apprehensions  of  evil  to  come  had  passed  away, 
and  Canada,  once  so  insignificant  on  the  charts  of  empire, 
and  once  so  unimportant  In  the  family  of  nations  and  de¬ 
pendencies,  had  aroused  from  her  apathetic  reverie,  put 
offi  the  ponderous  sandals  that  clogged  her  progress,  and, 
arrayed  in  a  cheerful  and  more  imposing  habit,  was 
standing  forth  as  a  populous,  comfortable,  and  attract* 
ive  country. 
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His  lordship  found  that  the  several  years  of  disquie¬ 
tude  which  preceded  the  union,  however  unpropitious 
they  seemed  to  the  acquisition  of  political  knowledge,  or 
destructive  in  fact  to  some  of  the  elements  of  colonial 
welfare,  had  impressed  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  with 
the  idea  that  the  condition  of  society  denominated  inde¬ 
pendence,  could  be  supported  only  by  that  form  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  feeds  and  clothes  mankind  ;  that  other  avo¬ 
cations  were  secondary  in  degree  to  that  which  furnishes 
the  resources  of  comfort,  protection  ;uid  defense,  and  even 
of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ;  and  that,  how¬ 
ever  liberal  and  free  might  be  the  form  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  the  institution  of  itself  could  bring  neither  comfort, 
happiness,  nor  prosperity  to  a  people  too  ignorant  to 
know,  or  too  indolent  to  improve,  the  only  means  of  sus¬ 
taining  it.  This  really  elemental,  but  reluctantly  admit¬ 
ted  truth,  having,  after  several  years  of  bad  economy, 
found  its  way  to  the  popular  mind,  the  subject  of  practi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  agriculture  was  at  once,  by  common 
consent  exalted  from  a  subordinate  to  a  paramount  rank 
in  the  scale  of  Canadian  employments.  And  as  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
favorable  results,  had  been  suggestive  of  associated  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  agricultural 
information,  voluntary  societies  tor  a  similar  purpose 
had  not  only  been  organized,  but  they  were  patron¬ 
ized  and  encouraged  by  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
portion  of  the  people  as  institutions  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  ;  so  that  the  subject  of  agriculture,  attracting  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  as  it  had  for  the  time  the  public  attention,  and 
causing  a  subsidence  of  political  conflicts,  which  were  sun¬ 
dering  the  bonds  of  society,  was  fraught  not  only  with 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  good  husbandry,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  with  the  more  substantial  benefits  resulting  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  the  way  to  wealth  and  inde¬ 
pendence  lay  through  the  avenues  of  productive  industry. 

But  as  the  attainment  of  those  desirable  ends  involved 
the  subject  of  advantageous  exchanges  of  surplus  produc¬ 
tions  for  imported  commodities  and  fabrics,  these  im¬ 
provements  in  the  processes  of  agriculture  added  force  to 
the  objections  theretofore  repeatedly  urged  against  the 
tariff  laws  and  other  commercial  restrictions  upon  the 
colonial  trade  with  Europe.  If  the  tribute  exacted  of 
consumers  of  foreign  merchandize  in  the  form  of  indirect 
taxation  were  not  exorbitant,  it  had  been  so  imposed  by 
differential  apportionments,  as  to  operate  very  unequally, 
not  only  upon  different  interests,  but  upon  different  lo¬ 
calities.  The  monopolization  of  imports  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  created  and  sustained  by  British  laws,  was  felt 
to  be  very  unjust  to  the  merchants  of  Kingston,  Toronto 
and  Hamilton.  No  valid  reason  was  perceived  why  one 
portion  of  her  majesty’s  Canadian  subjects  should  be 
taxed  by  another,  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  nearer 
proximity  to  the  seaboard.  And  as  the  western  districts 
were  contributing  more  than  the  eastern  to  the  solid 
wealth  of  the  province,  any  further  persistence  by  the 
imperial  government  in  a  policy  which  lodged  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  Canada  West  into  eastern  ports  and  in  the  luuids 
of  contraband  dealers  on  the  south-western  frontier,  was 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  justice.  These  and  similar 
complaints  concerning  the  details  of  a  law  which  in  En¬ 
gland  had  been  regarded  as  difficult  and  perplexing,  re¬ 
sulted,  in  the  year  1847,  in  the  formal  abandonment,  by 
the  imperial  government,  of  all  control  over  the  subject 
The  provincial  legislature  thereupon  abolished  prohibi¬ 
tory  and  differential  duties  on  imports  inland,  and  placed 
the  traders  of  the  mother  country  on  the  footing  oi  other 
foreigners. 


As  the  act  of  parliament  of  1843  admitting  American 
wheat  into  the  British  market  at  a  nominal  duty,  as  Ca¬ 
nadian,  without  inquiry  respecting  its  origin,  was  afford¬ 
ing  a  premium  of  about  six  shillings  sterling  per  quarter 
u[*on  American  exports  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
as  the  Welland  and  Beauharnois  canals  increased  the 
facilities  for  transportation  upon  that  noble  river  from 
the  western  districts  and  bordering  states,  the  commerce 
thereon  was  buoyant  and  promising.  So  efficient  had 
been  the  agricultural  yeomanry  of  Canada,  and  so  poten¬ 
tial  the  influences  of  the  premium  referred  to,  that  over 
halt  a  million  ot  barrels  of  flour  and  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  were  exported  from  Canada  during  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  Lord  Elgin’s  appointment.  Flattering  anticipa¬ 
tions  were  predicated  upon  this  rapid  augmentation  of 
profitable  trade  with  the  mother  country.  But  as  this 
admission  of  breadstuff’s  into  the  British  market  had  been 
found  to  militate  against  the  policy  of  the  Coni  Laws,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  governor  to  preserve  for  Canadi¬ 
ans  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  privilege.  The  im¬ 
perial  government  was  doubting  the  expediency  of  the 
very  act  which  conferred  it.  And  the  influence  of  a 
governor-general,  however  distinguished,  was  not  to  be 
expected  to  prevail  against  an  imperial  ministry,  whose 
policy  was  plainly  demarked  against  the  existing  com 
laws.  The  interests  of  the  mother  country  being  ad¬ 
verse,  in  this  instance,  to  those  of  Canada,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  paramount,  the  repeal  of  the  act  in  question  was  the 
requirement  of  a  sacrifice  which  tasked  the  loyalty  of  her 
majesty’s  most  devoted  subjects.  It  was  a  privilege 
moreover,  and  not  a  right  to  enter  with  nominal  charges 
the  British  markets  with  breadstufls,  and  one  which  other 
weightier  considerations  ultimately  induced  the  ministry 
to  disapprove.  The  com  laws  were  repealed,  and  the 
preference  which  the  St  Lawrence  had  enjoyed  as  the 
channel  of  American  exports  was,  therefore,  withdrawn. 
The  new  system  came  into  full  operation  in  1849. 

The  abolition  of  the  British  corn  laws,  the  hostility  of 
the  tariff  of  the  United  States,  and  the  restrictions  upon 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  yet  adhered  to,  fell 
heavily  upon  the  Canadians.  The  policy  which  made 
that  river  a  “  close  borough  ”  for  British  shipping  only ; 
the  scanty  supply  of  vessels  floating  therfon ;  and  the 
abundant  supply  of  outward  freights,  afforded  by  the 
timber  coves  of  Quebec,  had  so  enhanced  all  other  freight 
outward,  that  nothing  but  the  premium  afforded  by  the 
com  laws  rendered  the  river  transport  more  favorable 
than  by  New  York,  with  the  burthen  of  the  United 
States  tariff.  When,  therefore,  this  premium  was  with¬ 
drawn.  and  the  English  market  was  no  longer  the  most 
attractive,  the  exports  of  the  surplus  producing  sections 
of  the  province  turned  from  their  former  channel  to  seek, 
by  canals  and  railways  the  seaboard  at  New  York.  And 
so  great  was  this  diversion  of  exports  of  flour  and  wheat, 
that,  in  1850,  the  amount  sent  to  that  emporium  ex 
ceeded  largely  that  transported  seaward  through  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

To  recompense  these  disadvantages  as  far  forth  as  the 
authority  reposed  in  him  and  the  means  at  his  disposal 
permitted,  Lord  Elgin  and  his  cabinet  exerted  all  their 
talents  anti  influence  in  the  work  of  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  province,  enlarging  and  solidifying  its  mon¬ 
etary  interests,  perfecting  and  harmonizing  the  various 
features  of  its  domestic  polity,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  further  institutions  of  learning.  And  it  was  the  pleas- 
ure  of  the  legislative  counsel  and  assembly  not  only  to 
concur  but  to  cooperate  with  his  lordship  in  effectuating 
his  wise  and  beneficent  purposes.  There  were  enough 
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public  matters,  therefore,  to  engross  the  attention  of  all 
branches  of  tin*  government ;  and,  as  several  progressing 
works  of  improvement  were  gradually  withdrawing  from 
the  mother  country  invested  funds  and  infusing  them 
into  the  courses  and  operations  of  domestic  business,  to 
reduce  the  tribute  to  foreign  factories  and  forges,  there 
were  also  enough  of  private  enterprises  and  schemes  to 
divert  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  inclined 
to  improve  the  golden  opportunity.  So  that  the  repeal 
1 1  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  consequent  diversion  of  trade 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  did  not,  in  varying  the  processes 
of  Canadian  enterprise,  diminish  its  rewards. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1849,  and  whilst  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  cabinet  were  indulging  the  belief  that  the  embers 
of  former  discord  were  so  nearly  extinguished  that  the 
spoliations  of  1837-8  might  be  indemnified  without  dan- 
!  ger  of  reviving  the  scenes  which  occasioned  them,  the 

imblic  peace  was  again  interrupted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
dontreal.  The  legislative  council  and  assembly  being 
in  session  in  that  city,  whither  the  seat  of  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  removed  from  Kingston  in  1844,  and 
having  obtained  from  the  governor  her  majesty’s  royal 
assent  to  a  bill  to  remunerate  certain  parties  for  their 
losses  during  the  rebellion,  were  assailed  by  stones,  brick¬ 
bats,  and  other  missiles  projected  through  the  windows 
of  the  parliament  buildings,  by  a  riotous  assemblage  out- 
1  side.  Being  unattended  with  a  guard  of  force  sufficient 
either  to  disperse  the  assailants  or  repel  their  violence, 
the  members  of  that  body  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  c&pitol  and  surrender  it  to  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
It  was  then  destroyed  by  fire,  which  consumed  every¬ 
thing  combustible  in  the  structure,  furniture  and  archives, 
including  the  public  library,  in  which  there  were  eighteen 
hundred  volumes  relating  to  the  province  alone,  many 
of  which,  probably,  can  never  be  replaced.  This  affair 
mortified  the  better  portion  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
exasperat'd  the  English,  and  greatly  pained  the  governor- 
general  and  his  cabinet.  It  was  an  outbreak  in  the  midst 
of  gratify  ing  evidence's  of  enduring  peace.  In  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  parliament  house  the  session 
was  continued  in  the  hall  of  the  Bonsecours  Market. 

This  occurrence  reopened  earnest  debate  respecting 
the  best  Jobation  for  the  seat  of  government  As 
the  legislatures  of  the  former  provinces  left  convenient 
halls  and  offices  at  Toronto  and  Quebec,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants,  relying  upon  the  language  of  King  William 
IV.,  “  tint  a  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  not  a  measure  fit  to  be  recommended  to 
Parliament,”  had  invested  large  sums  in  real  estate  which 
had  been  depreciated  by  the  change,  those  places  were 
suggested  for  alternate  sessions;  as  Kingston  was  the 
place  agreed  upon  and  occupied  after  the  uuion,  where 
similar  expenditures  had  been  made  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  remain  the  permanent  metropolis ;  and  as 
the  village  of  By  town,  upon  the  Ottawa,  was  represented 
to  be  not  only  midway  between  the  extremities  of  the 
provincial  limits,  but  entirely  exempt  from  the  influences 
which  had  disturbed  the  public  peace  elsewhere,  there 
were  members  in  the  legislative  assembly  who  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  suggest  a  removal  to  those  localities. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sherwood  moved 
the  assembly  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor-general  to  the  effect  that  it  was  advisable  to  con¬ 
vene  the  parliament  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Quebec, 
during  periods  not  exceeding  four  years  at  each  place, 
and  that  the  records  and  proceedings  should  thenceforth 
bo  made  in  duplicate,  to  the  end  that  one  copy  might  be 
debited  in  the  vaults  of  the  parliament  buildings  at 


Toronto,  and  the  other  within  the  citadel  of  Quebec ; 
whereupon  the  lion.  Mr.  McDonald  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  effect,  that,  as  the  seat  of  government,  after 
the  union,  was  located  at  Kingston,  and  the  first  sessions 
of  parliament  held  there  ;  as  the  government  purchased 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  that  locality,  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  the  necessary  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  which  were  yet  available  for  that  purpose  ;  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  had  expended  huge  sums  of 
money  in  providing  for  the  expected  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  under  the  assurance  of  its  continuance  as  the  metrop¬ 
olis  ;  as  the  prosperity  of  that  place  had  been  injuriously  i 
affected  by  the  removal  to  Montreal ;  as  the  position  and  i 
accessibility  and  fortifications  of  that  town  adapted  it  to  I 
the  uses  and  necessities  of  the  government ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  thereof  had  never,  whilst  it  was  the  capital, 
interrupted  the  public  peace,  his  excellency  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  appoint  Kingston  again  as  the  place  for  con¬ 
vening  the  legislature,  if  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  he  should  be  pleased  to  remove  it,  from 
Montreal. 

This  amendment  not  prevailing,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon 
moved  to  insert  in  the  address,  that  the  situation  of  By 
town  presented  all  the  advantages  enumerated  by  Mr. 
McDonald,  and  from  being  so  literally  upon  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  of  the  former  provinces,  it  was  a  point  where 
the  jealousies  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  absorbed  and  pacified.  This  proposi-  \ 
tion  failing,  the  original  resolution  was  considered  and 
adopted.  Whereupon  the  governor,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  removed  the  seat  of  provincial 
authority,  and  convened  the  parliament  first  at  Toronto 
and  afterwards  at  Quebec. 

Upon  convening  at  Toronto  the  ensuing  year,  it  be¬ 
came  the  duty  of  parliament  to  regulate  the  interior  eeou 
omy  and  police  of  the  government,  to  exteud  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  courts,  to  revise  and  simplify  many  of  the  pro-  j 
vincial  statutes,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  government  of  the  j 
United  States  to  a  plan  for  reciprocal  trade  in  certain 
commodities,  free  of  duties,  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries.  Concerning  reciprocity,  it  was,  after 
much  debate,  finally  resolved,  in  sub. stance,  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Canada  would  be  greatly  promoted  bv  such  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  that  his  excellency  the  governor- 
general  would  render  an  important  service  by  negotia¬ 
ting  it.  The  resolutions  being  approved,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ilincks,  then  inspector-general  of  the  province,  was  depu¬ 
ted  by  the  governor  to  lay  them  before  die  president  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  proposition  touched  so  many 
debated  questions  of  commercial  policy,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed,  on  first  impression,  by  statesmen  in  congress  rep¬ 
resenting  the  sugar  and  cotton  growing  regions  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  calculated  to  affect  their  constituents 
so  injuriously,  tluit  nodiing  more  could  be  accomplished 
during  that  year  than  a  formal  initiation  of  die  idea  as 
a  subject  of  future  diplomacy,  after  tliat  government 
should  have  investigated  the  nature,  \  alue  and  tendencies  , 
of  the  current  trade  of  the  province  with  the  United 
States.  Statistics  on  that  subject  satisfactory  to  that 
govemmenf  were  not  obtained  until  the  following  year, 
when  a  voluminous  report  upon  the  trade  of  Canada  and 
die  lakes,  prepared  by  the  consul  for  this  province  and 
New  Brunswick,  was  laid  before  the  senate,  ft  was  not 
printed,  however,  until  1853. 

Meanwhile  die  parliament  of  1852,  in  a  session  highly 
distinguished  in  Canadian  history  as  the  “  Railroad  Se»-  , 
sion,”  further  unfolded  die  policy  of  the  government  in 
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■  respect  u>  the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  Nearly  1 
all  the  existing  railroad  charters  were  amended  and 
many  new  ones  granted.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
it  was  officially  announced  that  there  were  1881  miles  ot 
railway  in  Canada  chartered,  205  miles  in  operation,  and 
018  miles  in  process  of  construction.  Parliament  sat  at 
Quebec. 

As  improvements  in  agriculture  and  new  facilities  for 
travel  and  trade  were  developing  the  resources,  and  aug¬ 
menting  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  affording  new 
opportunities  for  profitable  investments,  the  views  of  the 
people  respecting  various  public  interests,  were  undergo¬ 
ing  a  corresponding  change.  Among  the  subjects  of  gen¬ 
eral  concern,  which  had  come  to  be  prominent,  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  one  of  the  existing  political  parties,  was  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  large  tracts  of  land  denomina¬ 
ted  the  “  clergy  reserves.”  And  at  the  date  of  this  rec¬ 
ord  the  subject  remains  unsettled. 

The  session  of  parliament  held  in  1853,  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  passage  of  a  law  amending  former  enact¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  the  elective  franchise  and  augmenting 
the  number  of  representatives. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Lord  Elgin  returned  from 
England,  whither  he  had  been  upon  an  official  visit,  by 
the  way  of  Washington,  where,  with  the  aid  of  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  minister  plenipotentiary,  he  negotiated  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  who  is  ex-officio 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  treaty  concerning  reciprocal 
trade,  in  and  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  fish¬ 
eries  of  British  America,  except  those  of  Newfoundland, 
and  of  salmon,  shad  and  shell  fish,  shall  be  open  to  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens ;  that  American  fisheries,  to  the  thirty-sixth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  shall  be  open  to  British  sub¬ 
jects  ;  that  all  controversies  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  arising  out  of  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
these  privileges  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  ;  that  bread- 
stuffs  flour,  animals,  fresh,  smoked  and  salted  meats, 
cotton,  wool,  seeds,  vegetables,  fruits,  fish  and  products 
of  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  skins,  furs,  undressed  stone,  un- 
wrought  marble,  slate,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  horns, 
manures,  ores,  coals,  tar  pitch,  turpentine,  ashes,  lumber, 
round,  hewed,  or  sawed  and  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part,  firewood,  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  pelts,  fish-oil,  broom 
com,  barley,  gypsum,  grulmd  or  unground,  burr  or  grind¬ 
stones  hewn  or  rough,  wrought  or  unwrought,  dye-stuffs, 
rags,  flax  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  the  product  eitherof 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  shall  pass  the  customs  of 
both  governments,  free  of  duties;  that  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  canals  of  Canada  shall  be  open  to  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels ;  that  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  urge  the  state  governments  to  open  their  ca¬ 
nals,  also,  to  British  vessels ;  that  both  nations  shall  en- 
1  joy  the  privileges  of  navigation  in  the  waters  referred  to, 
on  equal  terms;  that  Great  Britain  may  hereafter  with¬ 
draw  from  Americans  the  right  of  navigating  her  waters, 
in  which  case  the  American  government  may  annul  the 
stipulation  admitting  British  to  American  fisheries,  to  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel ;  that  Newfoundland  may  be  hcreaf- 
!  ter  included  within  the  protection  of  the  treaty,  if  she 
desire  it ;  and  that  the  said  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
respective  governments,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  convention  at  which  it  was  concluded.  On  the 
16th  of  J»ne,  his  lordship  referred  the  document  to  the 
provincial  parliament,  sitting  at  Quebec. 

This  treaty  bid  received  the  approbation  of  neither 
government  at  the  date  of  this  record.  It  had  elicited 
much  discussion,  however,  in  the  public  newspapers  ot 
the  United  States,  and  in  such  terms  of  favor  as  to  indi¬ 


cate  a  general  approval  of  the  measure ;  but  the  proro¬ 
gation  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  the  questions  of  public  policy  which  led  to  the  oc¬ 
currence,  so  fiir  absorbed  the  public  attention  of  Canadi¬ 
ans,  that  few  indications,  either  of  approval  or  otherwise, 
have  been  manifested.  It  is  presumed  to  be  concurred 
in  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  governor-general,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  proceeded  to  the  chamber 
of  the  legislative  council,  to  which  the  assembly  had  been 
summoned,  and  delivered  the  following  speech  :  “  Hon¬ 
orable  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  assembled:  When  I 
met  you  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  you  would  proceed  without  de¬ 
lay  to  pass  such  a  law  in  reference  to  the  period  ap¬ 
pointed  for  introducing  the  amended  franchise,  as  would 
have  enabled  me  to  bring  at  once  into  operation  those 
important  measures  affecting  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  which  were  adopted  by  you  with 
such  singular  unanimity,  during  the  last  session.  Having 
been  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  still  consider  that 
it  is  due  to  the  people  of  the  province,  and  most  re-  j 
spectful  to  the  decision  of  the  legislature,  that  I  should 
take  such  steps  as  are  in  my  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
law,  by  which  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  the 
people  are  augmented,  before  calling  the  attention  of  par 
liament  to  questions  on  which  the  public  mind  has  long 
been  agitated,  and  the  settlement  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  most  likely  to  se¬ 
cure  for  me  the  confidence  of  the  people.  I  have  come, 
therefore,  to  meet  you  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  , 
purpose  of  proroguing  this  parliament  with  a  view  to  its 
immediate  dissolution.” 

This  event  concludes  the  chequered  history  of  united 
Canada — of  a  province  inhabited  by  a  people  of  diverse 
lineage,  language  and  faith,  and  two-thirds  as  numerous 
as  were  the  colonists  of  thirteen  other  provinces,  when 
they  became  a  separate  power,  brought  together  by  the  1 
fortunes  of  war,  imperial  authority,  and  the  mandates 
of  necessity,  and  supporting  the  union  with  their  descend¬ 
ants,  and  with  new  associates  by  voluntary  pledges  of  as¬ 
sent — of  a  community  once  unambitious,  indigent  and 
feeble,  but  now,  for  the  most  part,  enterprising,  thrifty 
and  strong — and  of  loyal  subjects  considerably  divided 
in  respect  to  politics  and  religion,  but  firmly  united  in 
defending  and  perpetuating  the  principles  of  English  lib 
erty,  guarantied  by  their  local  constitution.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  whole  record  is  remarkable  as  well  for 
the  number  and  importance  as  for  the  singularity  of  the 
facts  which  it  discloses.  The  history  of  Canada  must 
forever  constitute  a  prominent  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
North  America.* 

Canada  is  distinguished  for  its  munificent  arrange 
ments  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  fund 
derived  from  the  clergy  reserves  is  shared  among  the 
several  churches  and  denominations.  Education  is  en-  | 
couraged  by  the  government ;  colleges  and  seminaries 
are  supported  and  patronized,  and  good  common  schools 
exist  in  almost  every  town;  and  these. institutions  arc 
not  only  improving  in  character  and  usefulness,  but  the 
people  generally  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
affording  advantages  to  their  children,  in  this  respect, 
which  they  did  not  themselves  possess. 

The  relative  growth,  in  wealth  and  consequence,  of  the 


*  The  historical  sketch  of  the  province  of  Canada  was  re¬ 
vised  on  the  1st  of  July,  1854. 
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■  i  t  ru  mi  !  v  tern  portions  of  Canada,  is  fairly  indica¬ 
t'd  liy  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population.  Canada 
East,  embracing  the  region  formerly  designated  as  tlio 
lower  province,  contained  a  population  of  425, G30  in 
1825,  *500,782  in  1844,  and  054,000  in  1854,  whilst 
Canada  West,  embracing  the  region  known  as  the  upper 
province,  contained  158,027  in  1825,010,150  in  1844, 
and  reached  1,140,000  in  1854  according  to  the  most  re¬ 
liable  estimates  which  have  been  obtained.  The  west 
having  taken  position  in  the  van  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  by  which  it  continues  to  attract  from  the  United 
States  a  formidable  emigration,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
subsequent  years  will  augment  the  difference. 

The  public  works  of  Canada  already  constitute  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  country.  No  where  else  are 
there  canals  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance.  An 
elevation  of  over  two  hundred  foot  between  Montreal 
and  Kingston  is  overcome  by  seven  ship-canals,  varying 
!  from  ono  mile  to  twelve  in  length,  and  forty-one  miles 
in  aggregate,  with  locks  measuring  two  hundred  feet  by 
forty-five,  and  with  an  excavated  trunk  ten  feet  deep  and 
from  one  hundred  to  ono  hundred  and  forty  feet  broad 
on  the  water  surface.  Another  elevation,  between  Lakes 
Eric  and  Ontario,  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feetissur- 
|  mounted  by  a  ship  canal  twenty-eight  miles  in  length, 
with  locks  ono  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  broad,  and  with  an  excavated  trunk  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pass  propellers  and  sailing  craft.  The  locks  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of 
one  thousand  tons  burden,  and  those  on  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  work,  vessels  of  five  hundred.  These  artificial 
channels  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  upper  lakes 
with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Another  elevation  of  two  linn- 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  between  the  town  of  Bytown 
and  the  city  of  Kingston,  is  traversed  by  a  ship  canal 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  long  and  five  feet  deep, 
with  locks  one  hundred  ami  thirty-four  feet  long  by  thirty- 
i  three  broad,  and  uniting,  by  the  aid  of  the  Rideau,  the 
waters  of  the  Ottawa  with  those  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
Chambly  canal,  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Rich¬ 
elieu,  eleven  and  a  half  miles  long  and  five  feet  deep,  with 
locks  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  twenty -four,  ascends 
an  elevation  of  seventy-four  feet  The  St.  Oars  lock, 
which  completes  the  navigation  between  (humbly  basin 
nnd  the  river  St  Lawrence,  is  two  hundred  feet  long  by 
forty -five  broad,  nnd  relieves  an  elevation  of  five  feet  The 
St.  Ann’s  lock,  connecting  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  with 
St.  Louis,  is  ono  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long  by  forty- 
five  broad,  and  planes  an  inclination  of  three  and  a  half 
foot.  And  the  Burlington  Bay  canal  opens  the  nourish¬ 
ing  city  of  Hamilton  ami  the  country  beyond,  through 
iui  alluvial  bar,  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  cost  of  these 
works  exceeded  .£5,000,000. 

The  province  is  also  distinguished  by  several  works  of 
a  public  character,  belonging  to  corporations,  viz  :  The 
Chainplain  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad  l>etwecn  La  Prairie 
ami  House’s  Point,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Northern,  Vermont  and  Canada,  Vermont 
Central,  nnd  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad,  and 
steamers  on  Like  ( hamplain  ;  the  Montreal  and  I -achine 
railroad,  eight  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  connecting  the 
city  of  Montreal  with  the  Lake  St.  Ixiuis  and  Province 
line  railroad  above;  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  mil- 
road  from  Montreal  eastward,  and  connecting  at  a  dis- 
tanco  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  with  an- 
i  other  railroad  to  Portland ;  the  Luke  St  Louis  and 
Province  line  railroad  from  Cnughnawagn  to  Mooer’H,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles ;  the  Bytown  and  Prescott  rail¬ 


road  (in  progress)  between  the  places  indicated,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifty-three  miles ;  the  Quebec  and  Richmond 
railroad,  between  those  places  a  distance  of  ninety-seven 
miles,  and  to  connect  with  the  railroad  from  the  prov¬ 
ince  line  to  Portland;  the  Cobourg,  Peterboro  and  1-ako 
Huron  railroad,  (in  progress)  from  the  city  of  Coliourg 
northwesterly  via  Peterboro  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Severn  river,  or  with  Georgian  Bay,  a  distance  of 
over  one  hundred  miles ;  the  Toronto,  Simcoe  and  Lake 
Huron  railroad, between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Monitoulin, 
via  Simcoe ;  the  Rawdon  and  Industry  railway  from  the 
village  of  Rawdon  to  Joliette  college  of  Industry,  at  St 
*  liarles  Borromee,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  ;  the  To¬ 
ronto  and  Sarnia  railroad,  (in  progress)  between  Toronto 
mid  Lake  Huron  at  the  last  named  port,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  nnd  sixteen  miles;  the  Great  Western  railroad, 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Windsor,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
drod  and  twenty-nine  miles ;  the  Buffalo.  Brantford 
and  Goderich  railroad,  from  the  frontier  of  the  province, 
near  Buffalo,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  Great 
Western  railroad,  at  the  village  of  Paris,  a  distance  of 
eighty-four  miles,  and  thence  to  Goderich,  a  further  dis- 
tanee  of  seventy  fair  miles,  and  the  Eric  and  Ontario  rail¬ 
road,  from  Niagara  to  Chippewa,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  Other  similar  works  are  projected,  and  among 
them,  a  mammoth  scheme  to  connect,  by  a  grand  trunk 
line  of  railroad,  the  western  districts  of  Canada  with 
I  Ialifax. 

The  largest  city  in  Canada  is  Montreal,  situate  on  the 
lofty  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  of  that  name.  It  is  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Kingston,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  from  Quebec,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  from 
New  York,  and  contains  a  population,  including  the 
troops  usually  in  garrison  in  tliat  locality,  of  about 
55,000.  It  is  an  electoral  district,  returning  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  provincial  parliament,  and  contains  three 
banks  of  discount  and  two  agencies,  three  savings  institu¬ 
tions,  thirty-five  life,  fire  nnd  marine  insurance  offices,  four 
Catholic,  five  Episcopalian,  five  Methodist  Episcopal,  six 
Presbyterian,  three  Congregational,  two  Baptist,  and  two 
l  nitarian  church  edifice's,  nnd  one  Jews’  synagogue  ;  one 
university,  two  colleges,  two  convents,  two  hospitals,  four 
asylums,  and  one  dispensary ;  besides  a  custom-house, 
court-house,  market-hall,  and  other  municipal  buildings. 
Founded  by  the  French,  whose  descendants  have  ever 
since  predominated,  the  town  continues  to  wear  a  Pa¬ 
risian  aspect  And  situated  as  it  is  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  a  conver¬ 
gent  point  of  several  important  water  channels  and  thor¬ 
oughfares,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  grow  in  population,  wealth, 
and  importance.  Although  not  accessible,  like  Quebec, 
to  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  its  position  in  the  center 
of  an  area  of  more  fertile  country,  with  numerous  ap¬ 
proaches,  renders  it  for  more  commanding.  The  main 
praneh  of  the  Ottawa,  which  is  the  timber  highway  to 
Quebec,  jinsses  north  of  the  island  mid  enters  the  St 
Lawrence  eighteen  miles  below  the  city.  About  one 
third  of  its  waters,  however,  are  discharged  into  I-ake  St 
Louis,  and  join  without  mingling  at  Caughnawaga,  whence 
in  two  ^jstinct  bodies  they  pass  over  the  Sault  St  Louis 
and  Norman  rapids ;  the  dark  waters  of  the  Ottawa  wash 
ing  the  quays  of  the  city,  whilst  the  blue  St  I-awrence 
hives  the  other  shore ;  each  preserving  a  distinctive  ap¬ 
pearance  for  several  miles  below.  The  quays  are  un¬ 
surpassed  by  any  in  North  America.  Built  of  solid 
limestone,  and  uniting  with  the  locks  and  cut-*tone 
w  harves  of  the  I-aehine  canal,  they  display  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  miles  a  continuous  line  of  masonry  that 
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is  very  imposing.  The  river  side,  like  the  levees  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississipi,  is  not  disfigured  by  unsightly  ware¬ 
houses.  A  broad  terrace,  faced  with  gray  limestone  and 
surmounted  with  an  iron  railing,  divides  the  city  from 
the  river,  and  gives  to  the  port  a  neat  and  orderly  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  water  in  the  harbor  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
higher  in  the  winter  season  than  it  is  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  in  consequence  of  accumulations  of  “  an- 
l  chor  ”  and  “  bondage  ”  ice,  on  the  approach  of  winter  at 
the  delta  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  forty  miles  below.  The 
earliest  eongealments  in  the  river  being  there  arrested 
and  solidified,  form  a  barrier  to  other  floats  of  the  same 
character,  and  thus  augment  the  icy  accretion  for  miles 
westward,  and  frequently  as  far  up  as  .the  city.  This 
raises  the  water  to  a  point  at  which  it  can  effect  its  dis¬ 
charge,  and  generally  submerges  the  wharves  until  spring, 
when  the  ice  gives  way  and  leaves  the  flood  at  its  sum¬ 
mer  elevation.  During  this  process  of  elevation  and  de¬ 
pression,  momentary  arrestations  of  ice  occur,  which 
raise  the  water  to  a  head  sometimes  fearfully  irresistible. 
The  solid  body  of  several  square  miles  of  surface  crystal 
is  suddenly  lifted  up  and  crushed  against  the  unyielding 
quays,  where  it  is  deposited  in  enormous  heaps  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  city.  These  occurrences,  being 
natural  incidents  of  the  port,  necessarily  forbid  its  use 
in  the  winter  season  as  a  harbor  of  refuge. 

Quebec,  although  the  oldest,  stands  as  the  second  city 
in  size  in  British  America,  but  in  danger  of  being  soon 
outranked  by  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Its  population 
numbers  about  40,000.  It  has  lately  been  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government  This  city  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Charles  river  with  the  St  Law¬ 
rence,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  below  Montreal, 
upon  two  different  elevations  of  land,  and  has  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  romantic  appearance.  It  is  both  naturally 
and  artificially  divided  into  two  parts,  designated  as  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  the  former  of  which  is  protected 
by  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  strongest  fortifications 
upon  the  American  continent.  It  is  an  election  district, 
and  returns  two  members  of  parliament,  and  contains 
four  banks  of  discount,  two  savings  institutions,  sixteen 
fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices ;  four  Catholic, 
three  Episcopalian,  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  two  Pres¬ 
byterian,  one  Congregational,  and  one  Baptist  church  ed¬ 
ifices  ;  two  colleges,  one  convent,  and  three  asylums ; 
also  many  other  public  buildings,  institutions  and  muni¬ 
cipal  establishments,  of  French  and  English  origin. 
The  withdrawal  of  British  encouragement  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  trade,  by  the  rebatement  of' duties  on  the  same  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  checked  the  growth  of  Quebec,  and  it  now  bears 
evidence  of  decadence. 

The  harbor  of  this  ancient  city  is  not  unlike  that  of 
j  New  York,  as  the  island  of  Orleans,  like  Long  Island, 

1  serves  as  a  barrier  against  heavy  seas  and  affords  two 
i  channels  of  approach.  It  has  a  frontage  of  about  fifteen 
!  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  not  only  allows 
space  for  the  necessary  wharves,  but  it  contains  coves  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  float  forty  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  lumber,  eighty  millions  of  superficial  feet  of  deals,  be¬ 
sides  large  quantities  of  lathwood  and  staves.  The  tide 
is  fresh,  and  extends  ninety  miles  above  the  city,  and  is 
!  not  fully  saline  within  an  equal  distance  below.  The 
river  navigation  terminates  at  the  point  where  pilots  are 
taken,  alxiut  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  the  city, 
but  the  river  and  gulf  navigation  to  the  Atlantic  extends 
seveu  hundred  miles.  The  gulf  debouches  into  the  ocean  | 
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in  three  several  places,  and  affords  the  same  number  of 
navigable  channels  thereto.  The  most  northern  of  these, 
called  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  affords  a  passage  to  Liv¬ 
erpool  two  hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  route  by 
Cape  Race,  making  the  distance  from  Quebec  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  less  than  from  New  York.  By  this  channel 
the  navigable  route  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  to  any 
port  in  Great  Britain  does  not  exceed  the  distance  thereto 
from  New  York.  The  middle  course  to  the  ocean  is 
about  fifty  miles  wide,  and  contains  the  island  of  St, 
Paul,  with  its  two  light-houses,  and  affords  an  excellent 
point  of  departure.  By  this,  Quebec  is  nearer  to  any 
port  in  Europe  than  New  York.  The  southern  passage 
is  denominated  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  is  invaluable  to 
the  fishing,  coasting,  and  West  India  coirtmerce. 

Kingston  is  a  city  of  about  14,000  inhabitants,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  troops  usually  in  garrison  there  ;  and,  although 
it  is  inferior  in  size,  it  is  far  from  being  the  least  in  im¬ 
portance  among  the  larger  Canadian  towns.  It  is  situa¬ 
ted  on  prominent  grounds,  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  is  fortified  with  a  strong  fort  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  outworks,  which  not  only  protect  it  from  invasion, 
but  enable  a  very  few  battalions  of  soldiery  to  command 
the  upper  waters  of  the  river.  It  is  a  less  impregnable 
military  post  than  Quebec,  but  so  long  as  Canada  re¬ 
mains  a  British  province,  it  is  one  equally  necessary  for 
the  government  to  maintain.  It  is  an  election  district, 
returning  one  member  of  parliament,  and  contains  the 
new  provincial  penitentiary,  four  banks  and  bank  agencies, 
eighteen,  lire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices ;  two  Cath¬ 
olic,  three  Episcopalian,  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  two 
Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Free  church  edifice  ; 
two  colleges,  one  college  school,  one  seminary,  one  nun¬ 
nery,  two  hospitals,  besides  a  custom-house,  court-house, 
jail,  and  a  splendid  public  market  and  city  hall.  The 
buildings  are  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  blue 
limestone  which  underlie  the  adjacent  country,  and  in 
an  ordinary  but  rather  substantial  manner.  Tl/e  general 
appearance  of  Kingston  is  that  of  an  ancient  English 
town,  yet  as  there  has  been  a  ^recent  infusion  of  enter 
prising  merchants  and  artisans  into  the  business  circles 
of  the  place,  there  exist  many  favorable  symptoms  of 
substantial  improvement. 

Cobourg  is  a  small  but  thriving  city  of  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  one  hundred  and 
five  miles  west  of  Kingston,  in  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  at  the  southern  terminus  of  a  railroad  in 
process  of  construction,  to  connect  by  a  lake  ferriage  the 
lines  of  railway  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  It  has  risen 
from  the  condition  of  a  mere  lake  port  into  that  of  a 
young  city,  chiefly  from  the  causes  which  turned  the 
commerce  of  Canada  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  sug 
gested  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States.  Loca-  J 
ted  at  a  harbor  less  affected  by  ice  than  any  other  upon 
the  northern  shores  of  the  lake,  tuid  one  susceptible  of 
being  kept  open  for  steamers  during  the  greater  portion 
of  winter,  it  is  confidently  expected  by  the  inhabitants  ! 
of  the  place  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  towns  in  that  section  of  the  province.  | 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Durham,  and  contains  two  bank  agencies,  ten 
fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices ;  one  savings  in¬ 
stitution,  seven  churches,  one  college,  one  theological 
seminary,  one  academy,  two  grammar  schools,  four  flour 
ing  mills,  and  one  of  the  largest  woolen  mills  in  the 
province,  employing  about  two  hundred  hands,  and  mai: 

1  ufacturing  about  one  thousand  yards  of  goods  per  day 
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T  ronto,  formerly  York,  is  the  largest  city  in  \\  est- 
em  Canu<  la.  numbering  at  present  about  35,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  whom  nearly  one  fifth  are  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  located  on  an  extensive  and  beautiful  bay 
of  Lake  Ontario,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  west 
of  Kingston,  and  fifty  miles  east  of  the  flourishing  city 
of  Hamilton,  whose  enterprising  and  ambitious  citizens 
are  resolved  to  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement.  Thus 
advantngeou-ly  situated  for  commerce,  in  the  front  of  a 
deep  and  expansive  region  of  productive  farms,  irrigated 
bv  streams  affording  hydraulic  privileges,  and  at  the  con¬ 
verge  of  numerous  thoroughfares,  completed  and  pros¬ 
pective,  it  has  had  an  uninterupted  and  healthy  growth 
to  its  present  consequence,  which  has  impressed  it  with 
a  liveliness  of  aspect  and  a  solidity  of  form  which  ren- ' 
der  it  attractive  for  residence  and  business.  The  city 
is  an  electoral  district,  returning  two  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  contains  four  banks,  one  savings  institution,  thir- 
tv-two  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices;  four  Epis¬ 
copalian,  four  Methodist  Episcopal,  three  Catholic,  one 
1  Scotch,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Congregational,  two  Dis¬ 
ciples,  one  Baptist,  and  one  African  Bapti>t  church  edi- 
i  fices ;  one  university,  three  colleges,  one  academy,  one 
normal  school,  two  grammar  schools,  one  convent,  par¬ 
liament  buildings,  provincial  asylum,  two  hospitals,  two 
'  dispensaries,  one  custom-house,  one  court-hou.se,  and  jail, 
six  large  hotels,  besides  numerous  other  buildings  and 
establishments  for  religious,  literary,  charitable,  and 
|  educational  purposes.  The  buildings  are  generally  of 
;  brick. 

Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  and  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  and  River  St.  Lawrence  navigation,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  best  settled  portion  of  the  province,  from 
the  commercial  eligibility  of  its  situation,  the  rapidity  of 
its  recent  growth,  its  present  size  and  beauty,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  prospects,  is  styled  “  the  Queen  City  of 
Canada.”  It  was  laid  out  in  1814.  contained  a  population 
of  2,509  in  1839,  5,000  in  1840,  10,248  in  1850,  and 
the  same  is  supposed  to  have  reached  20,000  in  1854. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  W  entworth  and  Hal  ton,  and  an 
electoral  district  returning  one  member  of  parliament 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  bank  of  Briti>h  North 
America,  and  of  the  Gore  bank,  and  one  of  the  places 
of  business  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Commer- 
•  ial  bank  of  Midland  District  and  of  the  bank  of  Mon¬ 
treal.  It  also  contains  the  office  of  the  Great  Western 
Railr  ad  company,  two  savings  institutions,  eighteen  fire, 
life  and  marine  insurance  offices,  thirteen  churches  of  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  denominations,  and  some  of  them  very 
imposing,  six  academies,  one  ladies’  seminary,  one  Cath¬ 
olic  benevolent  school,  one  orphan  school,  eight  hotels, 

;  >  ne  court  house  and  jail,  a  custom-house,  post-office,  mar¬ 
ket-house  and  town-hall.  Hamilton  is  also  enriched  with 
various  manufacturing  establishments,  the  machinery  of 
which  is  moved  by  steam  power,  of  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  foundries,  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  and  an  extensive  broom  factory.  And  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  there  are  inexhaustible  strata  of  both 
freestone  and  limestone,  which  are  freely  resorted  to  for 
materials  for  substantial  anil  ornamental  buildings.  The 
firings  of  the  bank  buildings,  post-office,  and  many  pri¬ 
vate  residences,  are  admirable  specimens  of  walls  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  from  these  quarries. 

The  villages  of  Canada  are  numerous,  and  in  the  up¬ 
per  country  they  are  generally  thrifty  and  promising. 
Such  of  them  as  enjoy  marine  or  railway  facilities  for 
commerce  with  Europe  or  the  United  States,  concen¬ 
trate  the  greatest  wealth  and  population.  And  wherever 


they  are  accommodated  with  hydraulic  privileges,  and  I 
conveniently  accessible  to  the  lakes  and  the  St.  I.aw- 
renee,  they  are  enlivened  with  exhibition-,  of  active  and 
profitable  badness. 

New  Brunswick  lies  south-east  of  Canada,  between 
that  country  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  a  wilderness,  but  its  soil  is  naturally  rich.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  favorably  situated  for  commerce  and  the 
fisheries.  The  history  of  the  province  is  embodied  in 
that  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  till 
1785.  The  first  settlement  attempted  here  by  the 
British  was  in  1762,  when  a  few  families  from  New 
England  established  themselves  on  the  River  St.  John. 
During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  several  other  families 
removed  from  New  England  to  this  territory,  and 
settled  the  town  of  Sunbury.  At  the  peace  of  1783, 
there  were  not  above  eight  hundred  inhabitants  in  this 
region ;  but  during  the  following  year,  four  thousand  two 
hundred  loyalist  emigrants  from  the  American  states 
arrived  here ;  and  in  1785,  a  royal  charter  constituted 
the  settlements  a  province,  by  the  name  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Its  history  from  this  period  embraces  few  events 
of  a  nature  to  be  recorded  in  history.  The  boundary 
between  New  Brunswick  and  the  state  of  Maine  was 
long  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  British  and 
American  governments  ;  but  this  was  at  length  adjusted 
by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  1842.  Within  a  short 
period  of  the  present  year,  (1819,)  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Brunswick  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
dissatisfied  with  their  colonial  condition,  and  arc  now 
anticipating,  in  common  with  the  Canadians,  some  es¬ 
sential  changes  in  their  political  system.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  legislative 
assembly,  a  council,  and  a  governor.  The  population 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  St.  John,  the 
capital,  has  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  peninsula,  separated  from  New 
Brunswick  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Its  Atlantic  coast  is  broken  into  innumerable 
small  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets.  The  face  of  the  ( 
country',  in  general,  resembles  that  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  French  visited  this  region  in  the  latter,  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  gave  the  peninsula  the  name  of 
Acadia ,  which  it  retained  for  a  long  time.  They  car¬ 
ried  on  a  profitable  fur  trade  with  the  Indians ;  and  in 
1604,  De  Monts,  a  French  Protestant,  formed  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  Port  Royal,  on  the  Bav  of  Fundv :  but  this  was 
destroyed  a  few  years  afterward  by  Captain  Argali,  an 
Englishman.  In  1621,  James  I.  of  England  made  a 
grant  of  the  country  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  and 
its  name  was  changed  to  Nora  Scotia.  French  and 
Dutch  settlers  resorted  here  in  considerable  numbers ; 
and  in  1632,  the  whole  country'  was  ceded  to  France. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1654,  sent  an  armament,  which 
conquered  all  the  French  and  Dutch  settlements ;  but 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  Nova  Scotia  was  again  relin¬ 
quished  to  the  French.  During  the  war  between  Eng-  I 
land  and  France,  in  1690,  a  force  from  Boston,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  captured  Port 
Royal,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  province 
which,  by  a  new  charter,  was  added  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Massachusetts ;  but  in  1697,  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  restored  the  country  to  France.  In  1701,  it 
was  again  invaded  by  an  expedition  from  Boston,  and 
in  1710,  Port  Royal  was  captured  by  a  British  force. 

At  length,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Nova 
Scotia  was  finally  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain. 

After  the  acquisition  of  this  country,  the  settlemeu 
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of  it  was  long  neglected  by  the  British.  Very  few 
persons,  except  trading  adventurers,  resorted  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  establishments  were  much  harassed 
by  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  they  captured  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  vessels  that  were  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Canseau.  The  conquest  of  Cape  Breton, 
in  1745,  by  the  New  England  troops,  gave  more  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  in  1749, 
the  English  laid  the  foundation  of  Halifax. 

The  Indians  continued  to  give  them  much  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  as  it  was  suspected  that  the  French  Acadians 
were  inclined  to  assist  the  savages  in  their  hostilities, 
the  British  government  determined  to  remove  them 
from  the  province.  They  did  not  readily  submit  to 
this  measure,  and  the  orders  for  their  expulsion  were 
executed  with  little  regard  to  humanity.  Their  villages 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  their  farms  laid  waste. 
The  wretched  inhabitants,  deprived  of  shelter,  were 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  woods,  or  escape  into  the  ad¬ 
orning  provinces,  or  surrender  as  prisoners,  and  be 
dragged  out  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  deplorable 
fate  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  French  Acadians.  This 
calamity  affords  the  groundwork  of  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Longfellow. 

Halifax,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbor,  became 
a  naval  station,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
forces  in  America ;  and  by  this  means,  the  city  ac¬ 
quired  a  degree  of  importance  before  unknown.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  1812,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  suffered  much  annoyance  from  the  proximity 
of  this  rendezvous  of  British  cruisers.  The  present 
population  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton,  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  is  formed  upon  the 
usual  colonial  model.  Halifax,  the  capital,  has  one 
of  the  most  commodious  harbors  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  extensive  dock-yard  in  British  America.  The 
inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  military  officers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  For  some  years,  the  trade  and  prosperity  of 
the  place  have  been  declining.  The  population  has 
diminished  from  twelve  thousand  to  nine  thousand. 
Halifax  is  still  important  as  the  intermediate  port  at 
which  the  British  steampackets  touch  on  their  passage 
between  Liverpool  and  the  United  States. 

The  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1714.  It  was  first  used  as  a  fishing  station  ;  but  about 
1720,  they  erected  strong  fortifications  at  Louisburg, 
which  soon  became  so  important,  as  a  military  and 
naval  station,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the“  Gibraltar 
uf  America.”  This  formidable  place  was  captured 
by  the  New  England  troops  in  1745 ;  but  it  was  re¬ 
stored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  1748.  It  was 
captured  again  by  the  British  and  New  England  forces 
in  1758,  and  has  remained  a  British  possession  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  at  first  attached  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterward  placed  under  a 
distinct  government;  but  in  1820,  it  was  finally  rean¬ 
nexed  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  nearest  to  Europe 
of  all  the  American  territories.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  being  about  three  hundred  miles  in  extent  on 
each  side.  The  coast  is  broken  and  indented  by  broad 
and  deep  bays  and  harbors.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  land  is  wild  and  rugged,  especially  when  viewed 
from  the  sea.  Instead  of  those  noble  forests  of  tall 
trees,  with  which  so  many  parts  of  North  America  are 
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covered,  Newfoundland  exhibits  only  a  thick  growth 
of  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  tracts,  however, 
are  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  This  island  has  scarcely 
any  history.  It  was  the  first  North  American  territory 
discovered  by  Europeans,  and  the  last  to  be  explored. 
John  Cabot,  as  we  have  already  stated,  discovered 
Newfoundland  in  1497 ;  but  the  interior  was  never 
penetrated,  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  island, 
except  the  harbors,  and  some  few  places  at  a  little 
distance  inland,  till  about  1825.  The  rugged  and  for¬ 
bidding  appearance  of  the  country  offered  no  induce¬ 
ments  for  settlers  to  establish  themselves  here  ;  and 
those  who  visited  the  shores  were  attracted  by  the  cod 
fishery,  which  is  more  productive  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  French  laid  claim  to  Newfoundland  on  a 
pretence  of  priority  of  discovery,  alleging  that  the 
fishermen  of  Biscay  frequented  the  banks  near  this 
island  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  They  made, 
however,  no  attempts  to  sfettle  on  the  island  for  a  long 
time  after  the  discovery  by  Cabot.  But  so  early  was 
the  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  discovered 
that  within  twenty  years  after  the  voyage  of  Cabot, 
upward  of  fifty  vessels,  of  different  nations,  were 
found  employed  here  in  taking  cod.  The  English 
soon  outnumbered  all  the  others,  and  formed  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  reserved,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  French  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
when  th'j  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
were  granted  to  them  for  curing  and  drying  their  fish. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  troubles 
in  America,  the  British  parliament  passed  an  act  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  people  of  Nqw  England  from  fishing  at 
Newfoundland ;  but  at  the  peace  of  1783,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  neighborhood. 
The  American  right  of  fishing  extends  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore  .  they  are  allowed  also  to  dry  their 
fish  on  any  of  the  neighboring  coasts  unoccupied  by 
British  settlers. 

Newfoundland,  at  present,  contains  about  ninety 
thousand  inhabitants,  almost  all  fishermen,  scattered 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  coast,  in  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  fishing  stations.  St.  John’s,  the  capital,  is  one 
of  these.  The  houses  are  of  wood  ;  and  the  town  has 
repeatedly  suffered  by  fires.  The  population  varies 
according  to  the  season ;  the  stationary  amount  is 
about  eleven  thousand.  Newfoundland  has  a  legis¬ 
lature  of  its  own,  and  the  government  does  not  differ 
from  those  of  most  of  the  other  British  American 
colonies. 

Prince  Edward’s  Island,  formerly  called  St. 
John's ,  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  Nova 
Scotia  :  it  was  settled  by  the  French,  and  captured  by 
the  British  in  1758.  Under  the  British  dominion,  it 
was  first  attached  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
but  in  1773,  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct  colony. 
Its  government  is  like  that  of  the  other  British  prov¬ 
inces.  The  population  is  about  thirty-five  thousand. 
Charlottetown,  the  capital,  has  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  .nw  island  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
the  fisheries,  snip-building,  und  the  timber  trade.  It 
has  a  number  of  excellent  harbors  and  fishing  stations 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVIl. 

Geographical  View  of  the  United  &  ties. 

Tjie  United  States  are  bounded  north  by  British 
America,  east  by  the  British  province  of  New  Bruns* 
•j  wick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  the  Onlf 
of  Mexico  nnd  the  Mexican  States,  and  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  extend  from  2o3  to  49J 
north  latitude,  and  from  67°  to  125°  west  longitude, 
or  through  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  through 
fifty-eight  degrees  of  longitude,  comprising  an  area 
of  nearly  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  squnre 
miles,  with  a  frontier  line  of  nine  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  three  thousand  six  hundred  of  which  are 
sea-coast. 

This  vast  country,  comprising  one  twentieth  of  the 
habitable  globe,  is  divided,  by  two  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  into  three  great  natural  sections  —  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  slope,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Pacific 
slope. 

The  Alleghany  chain  is  more  remarkable  for  length 
than  height.  Perhaps  there  is  no  tract  of  country 
in  the  world  that  preserves  the  mountain  character 
over  so  great  a  space  with  so  little  elevation.  The 
1  mean  height  of  the  Alleghanies  is  only  from  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  feet,  about  one  half  of 
which  consists  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  above 
their  base,  and  the  other  of  the  elevation  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  country  nbove  the  sea.  To  this  height  the 
country  rises,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  acclivity, 
from  the  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  miles  on  the  one  side,  nnd  from  the 
1  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  at  an  equal  distance,  on 
the  other.  A  gradual  elevation  of  one  thousand  or 
l!  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  upon  a  horizontal  sur¬ 
face  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles,  would 
jive  the  surface  of  the  country,  on  the  eastern  side, 
in  average  rise  of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the  mile, 


and  from  two  to  three  feet  on  the  western  side.  This 
small  degree  of  inclination  accounts  for  the  great 
extent  of  inland  navigation  which  the  United  b'tates 
enjoy.  By  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and 
A!!eghnnv  Rivers,  vessels  ascend  over  an  inclined  [ 
plane  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles  in  extent,  to 
an  elevation  of  perhaps  one  thousand  four  hundred 
feet,  without  the  help  of  canals  or  locks  1 

The  second  great  mountainous  range  which 
traverses  the  United  States  is  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  ridge  is  more  elevated  than  the  former,  but  is 
also  more  distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  one 
side  nnd  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  From  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  in  latitude  40°,  is  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles;  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  crown  this  gradually  swelling  surface, 
rise,  with  the  exception  of  some  insulated  peaks,  to  a 
height  of  ubout  nine  thousand  feet.  This  elevation  is 
about  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Alleghanies  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Mississippi,  the  common 
reservoir  of  the  streams  descending  from  both,  is  about 
three  times  farther  from  the  higher  chain  than  from 
the  lower,  so  that  the  declivity  on  both  sides  of  the 
immense  basin  included  between  these  mountains  is 
nearly  the  same ;  nnd  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  as  susceptible  of  navigation  as 
those  from  the  Alleghanies. 

The  .Mississippi  Valley  also  presents  a  southern 
declivity,  by  which  it  gradually  sinks  from  the  high 
table  land  of  the  centre  of  the  continent  to  the  level 
of  the  ocean  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  this  table 
land,  which  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  not 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sen,  descend  the  great  rivers  of  North  America  — 
Mackenzie’s  to  the  north,  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  east, 
nnd  the  Mississippi  to  the  south. 

To  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the 
Pacific  slope,  the  declivity  of  which  is  greater  and 
more  rapid  than  those  of  the  others.  This  region  is  as 
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yet  little  known,  having  been  visited  only  by  hunters 
and  trading  ships  till  a  recent  period. 

With  regard  to  soil,  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  may  be 
classed  under  five  grand  divisions:  — 

I.  That  of  the  New  England  States,  east  of  the 
Hudson,  where  the  Alleghanies  spread  out  into  a 
broken,  hilly  country.  The  soil  is  here,  in  general, 
rocky,  has  but  little  depth,  is  barren  in  many  places, 
and  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage. 

II.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  sea-shore,  commencing 
from  Long  Island,  and  extending  along  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  miles.  This  tract,  from  the  Potomac 
southward,  approaches  to  a  horizontal  plain,  very  .little 
raised  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  through  its  whole 
breadth  by  the  tide  water  at  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers.  The  surface,  which  consists  of  sea  sand,  is 
scarcely  capable  of  cultivation,  and  produces  nothing 
but  pines,  except  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  marshy 
spots,  where  rice  is  raised. 

III.  The  land  from  the  upper  margin  of  this  sandy 
tract  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  ten 
to  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  formed  from  the  alluvion  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks  beneath 
he  surface.  This  tract  is  fertile,  and  generally  well 
adapted  for  tillage. 

IV.  The  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghanies,  the  soil  of  which  is  various,  but  rather  richer 
than  that  of  the  tract  last  mentioned. 

V.  The  extensive  region  %vest  of  the  Alleghanies, 
bottomed  on  limestone,  well  watered,  inexhaustibly 
productive,  and  containing,  perhaps,  as  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  first-rate  soil  as  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  several  hundred  miles  in 
width,  is  a  barren  desert  of  sand. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  Atlantic  slope  was 
covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  also  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  55° 
north  latitude,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  on  the  cast  of  the  river,  and  stretched 
beyond  the  Mississippi  for  the  distance  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  miles.  On  this  enormous  forest,  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  globe,  the  efforts  of  man  have  made 
but  partial  inroads.  It  is  bounded  on  its  western 
limits  by  another  region  of  much  greater  area,  but  of 
a  very  different  character.  This  may  be  strictly 
called  the  grassy  section  of  North  America,  which, 
from  all  that  is  correctly  known,  stretches  from  the 
forest  region  indefinitely  westward,  and  from  the  Gulf  - 
of  Mexico  to  the  farthest  arctic  limits  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  grassy  or  prairie  region,  in  general,  is  less 
hilly,  mountainous,  or, rocky  than  the  forest  region. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  contains  every  variety  of  soil,  and  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  Columbia.  This  region  is  little  known  ;  but  with 
much  fertile  territory,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  large 
Droportion  of  indifferent  land. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  drained  by  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  their  numerous  tributary 
streams,  and  may  be  considered  as  bounded  north  by 
the  great  lakes  of  British  America,  east  by  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountains,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 


west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Mississippi  Valley 
is  a  wide  extent  of  level  country,  in  which  the  various 
rivers,  enclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountains 
three  thousand  miles  apart,  find  a  common  centre,  and 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  single  chan¬ 
nel.  This  valley  extends  from  the  twenty-ninth  to 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  exhibits 
every  variation  of  temperature,  from  the  climate  of 
Canada  to  that  of  Louisiana. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Mississippi  rises  in  about  47°  north  latitude,  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  head  streams,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  course 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  29°  6'  north.  Its 
length  by  its  windings  is  above  three  thousand  miles. 
Its  source  is  in  a  lofty  table  land,  although  the  country 
here  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  marshy  valley. 

The  Missouri,  in  regard  to  its  length,  may  be  con 
sidered  the  main  stream  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  in 
connection  with  that  stream,  it  is  the  longest  river  in 
the  world.  From  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  extreme  length  is  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the  sea,  four  thousand 
miles,  and  has  been  ascended  by  steamboats  two  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  This 
river  rises  in  three  head  streams,  which  unite  at  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  are  named  Jeffer¬ 
son ,  Gallatin,  and  Madison.  The  source  of  one  of 
these  head  streams  is  so  near  to  that  of  the  Oregon, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  that  a  person  may 
drink  from  the  springs  of  each  without  travelling  more 
than  a  mile. 

For  the  other  rivers  of  the  United  States,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  map,  only  remarking,  that  no 
portion  of  the  globe  is  more  favored  by  its  internal 
water  communication. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  borders  the  southern  part  of 
the  country,  and  receives  the  waters  of  all  the  central 
regions.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  by 
numerous  deep  bays,  the  chief  of  which  are  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Delaware,  and  Massachusetts  Bays :  all  these 
are  navigable. 

In  the  north,  the  Atlantic  coast  is  rocky,  high,  and 
bold,  and  broken  into  numerous  headlands.  Toward 
the  south,  the  land  subsides  into  an  unvarying  level 
flat,  which  extends  to  a  great  distance  into  the  country. 
The  most  prominent  capes  are  Cape  Cod  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Cape  Hatteras  in  North  Carolina,  Cape 
Florida,  and  Cape  Sable,  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  United  States. 

Every  diversity  of  climate  is  found  in  this  country, 
from  the  perpetual  summer  of  Florida  and  Louisiana 
to  the  dreary  winter  of  the  Canadian  borders.  The 
general  characteristic  of  the  climate  is  its  sudden 
transitions  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold.  In  a 
general  view,  the  country  may  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
prised  within  three  distinct  zones.  1.  That  of  the 
cold  climate,  containing  the  New  England  States,  the 
northern  part  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  the  western 
districts.  2.  The  middle  climate,  comprising  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States,  with  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  3.  The  hot  climate,  compris¬ 
ing  the  Southern  States  and  Arkansas.  Throughout 
the  country,  except  on  the  Pacific,  the  climate  is  much 
colder  than  on  the  eastern  continent  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude. 
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The  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  are  rich 
j  and  various.  Iron,  coal,  lime,  and  salt,  articles  of 
primary  importance,  exist  in  great  abundance.  Lead 
is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois.  Salt,  which  is  obtained  from  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  procured  on  the 
western  side  from  salt  springs,  which  are  numerous 
and  copious  in  their  produce  all  over  the  Western 
States.  The  supply  of  coal  is  equally  abundant :  on 
the  west  of  the  mountains,  immense  beds  of  bituminous 
coal  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  Valley 
|  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  east,  anthracite  coal  is 
found  in  various  positions.  Gold  is  found,  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities,  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
California  now  appears  to  be  the  greatest  gold  region  in 
the  world.  Copper  is  found  abundantly  in  Michigan. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States  are 
exceedingly  various  ;  there  are  some,  however,  com¬ 
mon  to  every  section  of  the  Union.  Maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  an  indigenous  American  plant,  is  cultivated  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  but  succeeds  best  in  the  Western 
and  Middle  States.  It  is  adapted  to  a  greater  variety 
of  soils  and  situations  than  wheat,  and  yields  generally 
double  the  produce  :  land  of  the  first  quality  has  been 
known  to  give  one  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre.  Wheat 
is  also  cultivated  from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to 
the  other,  but  of  superior  quality  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  among  the 
staples  of  the  country.  Hemp  grows  naturally  in  the 
Western  States,  and  hops  in  the  Western  and  Middle 
Stutes.  The  vine  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in 
vurious  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  mulberry-tree 
grows  spontaneously,  and  has  been  extensively  planted 
of  late  years.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  of  the  temperate 
and  tropical  climates,  and  the  culinary  vegetables 
which  have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  thrive  here. 

The  United  States  are  the  second  commercial  power 
in  the  world,  their  maritime  navigation  being  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  while  no  country  in  the 
world  displays  such  a  length  of  internal  navigable 
channels,  natural  and  artificial.  The  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  though  of  recent  origin,  are 
already  extensive  and  increasing.  The  products  of 
the  fisheries  are  of  great  value. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  are  derived  from 
customs,  sales  of  land,  the  post-office,  lead  mines,  &c. 
Of  these  the  customs  constitute  much  the  largest  item. 
The  amount  of  the  revenue  has  varied,  during  the  last 
few  years,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  millions  of 
dollars. 

At  the  present  time,  ( 1849,)  the  whole  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  army  is  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  is  small,  but  in  ad¬ 
mirable  order,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  peace  by 
affording  protection  to  commerce  in  foreign  seas.  The 
naval  force  comprises  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  twelve 
first  class  and  two  second  class  frigates,  twenty-two 
sloops  of  war,  four  brigs,  ten  schooners,  five  bomb 
vessels,  fourteen  steamers,  and  six  store  ships. 

In  no  country  have  canals  and  railroads,  of  so 
great  extent,  been  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  whole  length  of  railroad, 
completed  and  in  operation,  is  sixteen  thousand  miles. 
Nearly  as  many  more  are  under  contract.  1084 

The  United  States  form  a  confederated  democratic 
republic,  the  government  of  which  is  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  a  written  document  called 


the  Constitution.  The  congress  consists  of  two  houses, 
a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  senators 
are  chosen  for  the  term  of  six  years,  two  being  ap¬ 
pointed  from  each  state  by  its  legislature.  Tlu^rrp- 
resentatives  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years;  the 
apportionment,  or  determination  of  the  number  which 
the  people  of  each  state  are  entitled  to  send,  tnkes 
place  every  ten  years.  The  last  apportionment  ( 1840) 
fixed  the  rate  at  one  for  every  seventy  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants,  giving  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  representatives.  The  president  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  by  electors  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  or  people  of  the  states.  Each  state 
chooses  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  united  num¬ 
ber  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  ; 
the  electors  then  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and 
give  their  votes  for  president  and  vice-president.  If 
no  choice  is  made  of  a  president,  the  two  houses  of 
congress  choose  one  of  the  three  candidates  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes.  If  no  vice-president  is 
chosen,  the  vacancy  is  supplied  by  the  senate.  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Washington. 


EXTENT,  POPULATION.  AC.,  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 


Name*  qf  Stale. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

J  Vo.  of 
Slave*. 

EorUnt  in 
*/.  mil**. 

So.  Inhnb. 
to  eq.  mile. 

New  England  States. 

Maine, . 

688,188 

*0,000 

19.44 

817,1164 

9,280 

84  26 

814, 12o 

10.212 

*0.76 

1*94.491* 

7,800 

127  49 

147.744 

1,806 

112  97 

87*1.791 

4.674 

7983 

2, 788,106 

63,272 

8, <*97,894 

46,000 

67.83 

439,555 

6-  8-* 

•J  :I1 1  7'ri 

4*'.,<K*0 

50.25 

Delaware, . 

i*i. r.:. 

2.289 

2,120 

4317 

Maryland,  . 

688,1*86 

90,868 

90,866 

62.31 

*;.:>7*:.u  .7. 

111,796 

Virginia, . 

1,421,661 

472,528 

61.852 

2317 

North  Carolina, . 

868,903 

288.412 

46,000 

19.30 

South  Carolina, . 

668,607 

884,984 

24,600 

27.28 

Georgia, . 

966,999 

8-1.681 

68,000 

15.62 

Florida, . 

87.4*11 

39,8*9 

69.268 

1.47 

Alabama, . 

771,671 

842,892 

6*1,722 

1621 

M  iastaslppl, . 

6**6,666 

8**9.898 

47.166 

12.«6 

Louisiana, . 

611.974 

244,786 

46,481 

11.16 

Texas, . 

212,592 

2*19,461 

237.821 

0.89 

6.1*65,263 

629,750 

Arkansas, . 

209,639 

46.989 

62,198 

4.01 

Ml.NV.urt, . 

682,048 

'7.1 72 

67,8*8* 

10.12 

Tennessee, . 

1,002,6.5 

239,461 

46.600 

21  98 

Kentucky,  . 

982,406 

210,981 

87.680 

26  07 

Ohio . 

1,9*81,408 

39.964 

49.56 

9-8.416 

83  809 

19  23 

llHnnia, 

861.470 

68.4  6 

16.86 

897.664 

66,243 

7.1*7 

J*  >5,191 

63. 924 

ft.  05 

192,214 

60.914 

8.77 

7,692,065 

498.117 

4,077 

t 

83,000 

0.07 

61,647 

219,774 

0.28 

187,171 

Nebraska,  _ ' . 

7*4.264 

67,624 

1,214,2*  9 

California, . 

166,0**0 

26 

188,982 

Utah . 

11 

187.921 

18/298 

841,408 

0.0* 

189,678 

7  A. 108 

District  of  Colombia, . 

51,687 

*.687 

60 

361.46 

Totals,  . 

23.267  72  * 

*,204,267 

8.2*0,671 

7.90 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVIII. 

A.  D.  1600  to  1643. 

Discoveries  and  Settlements.  —  New  York  — 
Virginia  — Plymouth —  Massachusetts  Bay 
—  Connecticut  —  Rhode  Island  —  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  —  Delaware ,  fyc. 

The  present  United  States  of  America  had  their 
foundation  in  English  colonies,  the  first  of  which  was 
planted  in  Virginia,  in  1607. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
America  was  discovered,  and  parcelled  out  between 
the  European  powers.  The  English  discovered  the 
coasts  of  North  America  as  early  as  1498,  but  it  was 
almost  a  century  before  any  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  occupy  the  country.  The  first  of  these  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  spirit  of  colonization  in  .Eng¬ 
land  was  consequently  checked  for  a  considerable 
period.  But  it  revived  early  in  the  following  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  sailed  in  a 
small  bark  from  Falmouth,  with  thirty-two  persons, 
for  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  with  the  design 
cf  commencing  a  plantation.  He  steered  due  west, 
instead  of  sailing  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  was  the  first  English  commander  who 
came  to  the  country  in  a  direct  course.  After  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  seven  weeks,  they  discovered  land  on  the 

1  American  coast,  and  sailing  along  the  shore,  the  next 
day  beheld  a  headland  in  latitude  42°,  where  they 
came  to  anchor.  Taking  a  great  number  of  cod  at 
this  place,  they  called  it  Cape  Cod. 

Subsequently,  pursuing  his  voyage,  Gosnold  discov¬ 
ered  and  named  Martha's  Vineyard ,  entered  Buz¬ 
zard’s  Bay,  and  finding  a  fertile  island,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Elizabeth ,  in  honor  of  the  queen.  The  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  natives  prevented  his  men  from  settling 
there,  and  they  all  returned  home. 

Although  one  hundred  and  nine  years  had  passed 
away  since  the  discovery  of  North  America  by  the 
English,  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
attempt  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  establish  a  colony 
in  Virginia,  yet  not  an  individual  of  that  nation 
was  now  to  be  found  in  all  the  country.  The  period, 
however,  of  English  settlements  at  length  arrived.  A 
new  patent  was  sought  by  several  gentlemen,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt,  from  King  James, 
lor  the  colonizing  of  two  plantations  on  the  main 
coasts  of  America.  This  Mr.  Hakluyt  was  at  that 
time  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  the  most  active 
and  efficient  promoter  of  English  settlements  in  the 
new  world  ;  and  to  him  England  was  more  indebted 
for  its  American  possessions  than  to  any  other  man  of 
that  age. 

The  king,  accordingly,  by  a  patent  dated  the  10th 
of  April,  1606,  divided  that  portion  of  North  America 
which  is  included  between  latitude  34°  and  45°  into 
two  nearly  equal  districts,  granting  the  southern  part, 
or  the  first  colony  of  Virginia,  lying  between  34° 
and  38%  to  a  company  of  merchants  called  the  Lon¬ 
don  Company  ;  and  the  northern,  or  second  colony 
of  Virginia,  embraced  between  41°  and  45°,  to  another 
body  called  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  intermedi¬ 
ate  district,  from  38°  to  41°,  was  open  to  both  com¬ 
panies,  who  were  authorized  to  make  settlements,  on 
the  condition  that  they  were  not  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  each  other,  and  were  vested  with  the 
right  of  territory  along  the  coast  fifty  miles  each 
way 

Preparations  were  made  by  the  London  and  Plymouth 
Companies  to  take  possession  of  the  territories  which 
had  been  thus  assigned  to  them.  The  latter  company 
in  1607,  sent  out  a  colony  of  one  hundred  planters,  who 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River.  It  con¬ 
tinued  there,  however,  but  a  short  time,  and  sought 
refuge  from  its  sufferings  by  returning  to  England. 
This  was  the  earliest  and  only  attempt  to  settle  the 
northern  colony  till  1620. 

The  effort  in  regard  to  the  southern  colony  was  more 
successful,  after  the  lessons  of  experience  taught  by  the 
adventures  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1584.  In  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  century,  this  colony  had  for  its  father  the  cele¬ 
brated  Captain  John  Smith.  In  the  love  of  adventure 
and  glory,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  a  chivalric  daring 
and  courtesy,  he  was  unequalled  by  any  man  of  that 
age.  He  came  over  in  1607,  under  Captain  Christo¬ 
pher  Newport,  with  three  ships,  having  on  board  one 
hundred  and  five  men.  They  made  an  accidental 
discovery  of  the  noble  Chesapeake  Bay,  having  been 
driven  by  a  storm  in  that  quarter.  Sailing  up  the 
Powhatan  River,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
James ,  they  fixed  their  residence  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  there  erected  a  few  huts.  This  spot, 
which  received  the  name  of  Jamestown ,  though  now 
undistinguished  except  by  its  traditionary  memories, 
was  the  first  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  new 
world. 

The  form  of  government  for  the  infant  colony  was 
highly  unfavorable.  Among  other  obnoxious  features, 
there  was  no  division  of  property  ;  and  for  five  years 
all  labor  was  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  joint  stock. 
Religion  was  established  by  law  according  to  the  form 
of  the  English  church  at  home.  The  council  was 
nominated  by  the  king ;  and  under  his  commission  its 
organization  was  effected  soon  after  their  arrival. 
Captain  Smith  was  eventually  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  colony,  although  at  first  the  choice  fell  on  the 
worst  man  in  the  company —  Edward  Wingfield. 

The  usual  fate  of  colonies  was  experienced  here 
notwithstanding  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  Smith. 
Sickness  and  death  soon  made  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  emigrants  ;  added  to  this  was  the  ever-annoying 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  making  explorations  into 
the  country.  Smith,  after  many  acts  of  daring,  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Powhatan,  the  chief, 
or  emperor,  of  the  savage  confederacy  in  these  re¬ 
gions,  condemned  him  to  die.  The  deed  would  have 
been  actually  committed  but  for  the  magnanimous 
interference  of  Pocahontas,  the  young  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  who  with  her  own  head  shielded  that  of 
Smith  from  the  uplifted  clubs  of  the  savages.  The  de¬ 
cree  of  death  was  reversed,  and  Smith  was  permitted  to 
live.  His  knowledge  of  the  savage  character,  and  his 
consummate  address,  were  of  great  service  to  the  dis¬ 
pirited  colony,  and  they  were  carried  through  the  first 
two  years,  though  not  without  losses,  and  disasters, 
and  difficulties,  yet  so  as  to  hold  on  their  way,  with 
the  additions  made  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  mother  country. 

Under  various  leaders,  and  with  various  fortunes 
the  colony  passed  its  novitiate  down  to  the  year 
1620,  about  which  time,  they  had  the  dawn  of 
civil  liberty,  in  the  calling  of  the  first  general  as¬ 
sembly  under  Governor  Yeardley.  The  colonists, 
until  then,  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  servants 
of  the  company.  In  the  mean  while,  the  excellent 
Pocahontas,  who  had  rendered  the  most  important 
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PucahonLu  rescuing  Captain  Smith. 


1 1  services  to  the  colony  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  and  who 
j:  had  been  perfidiously  seized  by  the  English,  was 
providentially  connected  in  marriage  with  an  English¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe.  In  company  with 
her  husband,  she  went  to  England,  received  Christian 
baptism,  bore  a  son,  arid  sickened  and  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two  years.  From  her,  through 
that  son,  flows  some  of  the  best  blood  in  Virginia. 

An  important  event  in  American  history  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Hudson  River.  That  occurred  in  1609, 
and  under  circumstances  which  gave  to  two  nations 
claims  to  its  waters  and  the  adjoining  territory.  These 
afterward  led  to  serious  conflicts  between  the  rival 
powers.  The  discoverer  was  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  but  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  English  court,  the  Dutch  were 
fortunute  in  erecting  forts  near  the  sites  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York.  The  Hudson, 
in  respect  to  navigation,  has  proved  to  be  of  more 
consequence  than  any  other  of  the  American  rivers. 
The  largest  state  and  city  of  the  Union  ore  connected 
with  its  waters,  and  half  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
centres  in  the  noble  bay  which  it  helps  to  constitute. 
The  Dutch  traders,  who  had  settled  on  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  New  York, 
found  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  northern 
colony  of  Virginia,  and,  when  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  British  sovereign, 
readily  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  King  James. 

The  first  settlement  in  New  England  occurred  in 
1620,  and  was  the  next  in  the  order  of  time  to  that  of 
New  York.  The  coast  between  Penobscot  and  Cape 
I  Cod  had  been  explored  with  great  care,  by  Captain 
!  Smith  in  1614.  He  presented  a  chart  and  description 


of  it  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  who,  thus  learning  it? 
character  and  features,  was  pleased  to  call  it  Ntio 
England ,  a  name  which  has  since  been  applied  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  settled  by  the 
English  Puritans,  a  class  of  people  who  were  desirous 
of  worshipping  God  in  a  manner  more  simple  than 
was  observed  in  the  established  church.  As  they 
were  not  allowed  to  do  this  while  they  continued  its 
members,  they  agreed  upon  a  separation  from  the 
church;  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  more  liberty 
of  conscience,  they  removed  to  Holland,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  land  of  religious  toleration. 

The  date  of  the  removal,  or  rather  flight,  of  the 
band  of  Puritans  to  Amsterdam,  was  1607.  Their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  accompanied  them. 
Afler  staying  a  number  of  years  in  Holland,  they 
embarked  for  America,  where  they  hoped  to  avoid 
certain  evils  which  they  experienced  in  Holland,  and 
also  to  build  up  a  state  based  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Bible.  They  left  Leyden,  where  they  had 
latterly  resided,  for  England,  in  July,  1620,  and 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of  September,  in  the 
Mayflower.  After  a  boisterous  passage,  they  discovered 
the  land  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  9th  of  November.  The 
next  day,  they  entered  the  harbor  now  called  Province- 
town.  As  they  found  themselves  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  company’s  patent,  even  before  landing  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  “civil  body  politic,  under 
the  crown  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions, 
and  offices,”  to  which  they  engaged  all  due  submis¬ 
sion  and  obedience.  “  This  simple  but  august  com¬ 
pact  was  the  first  of  a  series  by  which  the  fetters  of 
a  vast  system  of  political  oppression  have  been  broken. 
Here  was  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the  grand  prin 
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Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  Plymouth  Rock. 


ciple  of  a  voluntary  confederacy  of  independent  men, 
instituting  government  for  the  good,  not  of  the  gov¬ 
ernors,  but  of  the  governed.”  This  compact  was  signed 
by  forty-one  persons,  and  John  Carver  was,  by  general 
consent,  chosen  their  first  governor. 

After  exploring,  for  more  than  a  month,  the  adjacent 
waters  and  land,  the  Pilgrims  finally  disembarked  on 
‘Plymouth  Rock,”  Monday,  December  21,  1620  — 
a  day  ever  to  be  observed  in  the  annals  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Mayflower  was  brought  inlo  the  harbor  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  on  the  25th  they  began 
building.  The  severity  of  the  climate  and  of  their 
toils,  however,  swept  off  half  of  their  number  before 
spring.  Their  governor  and  his  wife  were  among 
the  victims.  The  survivors  submitted  piously  to  the 
dispensation,  and  with  stout  hearts,  though  with  feeble 
hands,  addressed  themselves,  the  coming  year,  to  the 
great  work  of  founding  a  nation  of  freemen  and  of 
Christians. 

It  was  deemed,  by  the  Pilgrims,  a  special  provi¬ 
dential  favor,  that,  previously  to  their  arrival  on  these 
shores,  the  Indians  in  and  around  Plymouth  had 
been  nearly  exterminated  by  a  wasting  disease.  The 
settlers  were  consequently  less  troubled  by  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  this  savage  race,  for  several  years,  than 
the  colonists  of  Virginia.  Indeed,  they  found  stead¬ 
fast  friends  in  several  of  the  natives,  particularly 
Samoset  and  Massasoit,  of  the  tribe  of  Pokanokets, 
the  latter  being  their  sachem.  So  far  as  this  tribe 
was  concerned,  there  was  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
them  and  the  English,  which  remained  inviolate  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  With  other  tribes,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Nnrragansetls,  there  was  occasionally  some 
difficulty.  In  one  instance,  Canonicus,  the  old  hered¬ 
itary  chieftain  of  that  confederacy,  meditated  a  war 
against  the  whites.  This  intention  he  expressed  by 
sending  to  Governor  Bradford  a  bunch  of  arrows  with 
a  rattlesnake’s  skin.  The  governor,  in  return,  stuffed 
tire  skin  with  powder  and  ball,  and  after  sending  it  to 
Canonicus,  heard  no  more  of  war. 


In  another  instance,  a  conspiracy,  which  had  been 
revealed  by  Massasoit,  was  summarily  suppressed  by 
an  attack  on  the  house  where  the  leading  conspirators 
had  assembled.  This  enterprise  was  committed  to  the 
intrepid  Miles  Standish,  who,  with  only  eight  men,  went 
into  the  enemy’s  country, and,  finding  the  hand  together 
in  consultation,  put  the  whole  to  death.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years  after  its  first  settlement,  Plymouth  num¬ 
bered  three  hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  their  brethren 
of  the  church  at  Leyden  having  come  over  to  join 
them.  The  excellent  Robinson  had  died  in  the  mean 
time,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Pilgrims,  having  never 
come  to  his  wished-for  home  in  America.  The  church 
had  been  served  by  Elder  Brewster,  and  continued  sc 
to  be  for  several  years  after.  The  settlement  was 
not  marked  by  any  striking  vicissitudes,  until,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  settlements  which  were  springing  up 
in  every  direction,  Indian  hostilities  were  awakened 


against 


the  English  throughout  the  country.  These 


separate  establishments  come  now  under  review. 

A  colony  at  some  distance  north  of  that  of  Plym¬ 
outh  was  commenced  in  1628,  under  John  Endicott, 
a  sterling  Pilgrim,  as  their  leader.  He  brought  with 
him  his  family  and  other  emigrants,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  settled  on  a  spot  then  called 
Naumkeag ,  now  Salem.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  settlers  were  like 
those  of  the  parent  colony  —  Puritan  non-conformists, 
who  desired  greater  liberty  in  matters  of  religious 
worship  and  doctrine.  Associated  with  Endicott  was 
Mr.  White,  a  pious  minister  of  Dorchester,  in  England. 
John  Winthrop,  Isaac  Johnson,  Matthew  Crndock, 
Thomas  Goff,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  were  reli¬ 
gious  persons  in  London,  who  were  associated  with 
the  original  grantees  of  the  patent  conveying  the 
right  of  territory.  These  gentlemen  finally  bought 
out  the  patent.  Endicott  was  said  to  be  “  a  fit  instru¬ 
ment  to  begin  this  wilderness  work  ;  of  courage  bold, 
undaunted,  yet  sociable,  and  of  a  cheerful  spirit,  lov 
ing  or  austere,  as  occasion  served.” 
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Treaty  with  Mamasoil. 


The  r-.v*  -ar.  {  16”9.)  die  Massachusetts  Company 
|  was  confirmed  by  King  Charles  in  their  title  to  the 
soil,  and  at  the  same  time  received  the  (tow  ers  of  civil 
government.  They  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England.  A  form  of  government  for  the  col¬ 
ony  was  soon  nflcr  settled,  and  Mr.  Endicott  was  cho¬ 
sen  governor.  Subsequently,  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
determined  by  the  company  in  England,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  patent  of  the  plantation  should  be  trans- 
fernd  from  London  to  Massachusetts  Ray.  At  the 
same  time,  a  new  election  of  officers  of  the  colony 
i  took  place:  John  Winthrup  was  chosen  governor,  and 
Thomas  Dudley  deputy  governor.  Soon  after  their 
appointment,  they  sailed  with  a  large  company,  some 
of  whom  settled  at  Mishawam,  —  Charlestown,  — 
others  at  Shawmut,  —  Boston.  A  company  of  three 
hundred  had  sailed  a  short  time  before. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop,  the 
settlement  had  suffered  severely  from  sickness  brought 
on  by  the  change  of  situation,  scantiness  of  provisions, 
and  severity  of  weather.  Eighty  of  the  inhabitants 
had  died :  among  these  were  some  of  the  principal 
nven.  In  respect  to  provisions,  the  people  were  prov¬ 
identially  relieved  in  the  midst  of  their  want.  Among 
the  towns  that  were  commenced  by  means  of  the 
recent  company,  and  the  removal  of  others  to  the  new 
p.nces,  were  not  only  Boston  and  Charlestown,  but 
Watertown,  Dorchester,  Roxburv,  and  Lynn.  The 
first  General  Court  of  the  colony  w  as  held  at  Boston, 
c*n  the  19th  of  October,  1630.  Shawmut  was  called 
Boston.  in  honor  of  Mr.  Colton,  the  then  famous  min¬ 
ister  of  Boston  in  England,  of  whose  coming  to 
America  they  had  doubtless  entertained  hopes. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  and  forty  people  who  came 
I  I  with  Governor  \\  inthrop,  two  hundred,  at  least,  died 
from  April  to  December;  and  about  one  hundred  per¬ 
rons,  totally  dtroouraced,  returned  in  the  same  ships  to 
England.  Among  thuar  who  were  removed  by  death 
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was  the  excellent  Ridy  Arabella,  coming  from  “  the 
family  of  n  noble  earldom  to  n  wilderness  of  wants.” 
She  was  inadequate  to  the  trials  of  so  groat  a  transi¬ 
tion.  She  was  taken  sick  soon  nt'ter  her  nrrival  at  Sa¬ 
lem,  and  there  died.  Her  husband,  Isaac  Johnson,  “  r 
prime  man,  having  the  best  estate  of  any,”  felt  her 
loss  severely,  and  himself  soon  sunk  into  the  grave. 

“  He  made  n  most  godly  end,  dying  willingly.” 

The  Massachusetts  -colony,  during  several  subse-  ; 
quent  years,  were  occupied  in  regulating  the  body 
politic,  and  in  extending  their  settlements,  until  it  | 
became  expedient  to  remove  to  a  distance,  and  com¬ 
mence  other  colonies.  1  n  this  way  < Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  were  settled.  Rhode  Island  was  partly  thus  col-  | 
onixed,  though  the  immediate  occasion  of  tlfc  settlement  I 
of  the  latter  was  an  insinnee  of  religious  persecution  or  | 
intolerance.  The  state  of  things  in  England  still  drove  I 
away  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  people.  In 
1633,  a  noble  freight  of  three  hundred  was  brought  j 
over,  among  whom  were  the  fathers  of  Connecticut, 
—  Hooker  and  Haynes.  In  1635,  not  less  than  three  j 
thousand  arrived,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Peters,  and  ' 
the  younger  Henry  Vane,  —  afterward  so  conspicuous  1 
in  English  history. 

Roger  Williams,  a  clergyman  of  -Salem,  being 
banished  on  account  of  his  religious  views,  though  | 
these  embodied  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty,  1 
for  the  first  time  clearly  asserted,  became  the  founder  j 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  1636.  He  settled  with  a  few 
followers  in  a  place  where  his  wanderings  ended, 
and  with  pious  thanksgiving  named  it  Proridence. 

In  163S,  the  territory  of  Roger  Williams  received  an 
accession  of  inhabitants,  in  the  most  rospeetable  of  the 
banished  followers  of  Mr*.  Hutchinson.  These  were 
headed  by  William  Coddington  nnd  John  Clarke, — 
the  latter  a  Baptist.  By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  they  obtained  from  Miantonomoh,  a  chieftain 
among  the  Narragansetts.  the  noble  gift  of  Aquetnec, 
the  island  since  called  Rhode  Island.  Here  a  gov- 
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Roger  Williams  emigrating. 


eminent  was  established  on  the  principles  of  political 
equality  and  religious  toleration  ;  and  Coddington  was 
made  chief  magistrate.  Thus  Rhode  Island,  through 
the  influence  of  her  founder,  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  colony  in  the  new  world  to  set  the  example 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  a  controversy  arose 
as  to  the  first  discoverers  of  that  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Both  the  Dutch  and  English  claimed  this  honor, 
though  the  former  probably  had  the  juster  title.  Both 
purchased  and  effected  a  settlement  of  the  lands 
upon  the  Connecticut  River  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  Dutch  were  finally  dispossessed,  or  rather  yielded 
their  claims  to  the  English.  The  first  house  erected 
in  Connecticut  was  at  Windsor,  in  1633.  It  was 
designed  merely  as  a  trading  house,  the  materials  of 
which  were  transported  in  a  vessel  from  Plymouth,  up 
the  Connecticut  River.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  pre¬ 
viously  erected  a  small  trading  fort  on  the  river,  where 
Hartford  now  stands.  The  consequence  of  these 
interfering  attempts  was  a  threatened  collision,  but  it 
was  happily  avoided. 

Many  of  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  had  for  some  time  been  looking  for  a  new  home 
farther  west,  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Connecticut.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  church. 
In  August,  1635,  a  few  pioneers  from  Dorchester 
selected  a  place  at  Windsor,  near  the  Plymouth  trad¬ 
ing  house  ;  and  another  party  from  Watertown  fixed 
on  Pyquag,  —  Wethersfield.  Accordingly,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  sixty  men,  women,  and  children 
commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to 
Connecticut  River.  On  their  arrival,  they  settled 
at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  were  their  trials,  from  the  severity  of  the  weath¬ 
er,  and  from  want,  that  the  most  of  the  party,  having 
an  opportunity,  returned  in  a  vessel  to  Massachusetts. 


A  few  remained  through  the  winter,  subsisting  on  the 
most  scanty  fare — as  malt  and  acorns.  This  was 
a  company  in  advance  of  Mr.  Hooker.  During  the 
same  year,  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  arrived  from  England  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  governor  of  Connecticut,  under  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  to  whom  the  council  of 
Plymouth  had  sold  a  patent  of  the  territory. 

'I  he  next  June,  1636,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hooker 


and  Stone  came  with  their  company  to  Connecticut 
It  was  a  tedious  journey  of  a  fortnight,  during  which 
they  subsisted  on  the  milk  of  their  cows.  They  set¬ 
tled  chiefly  in  Hartford.  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone 
became  the  pastors  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Of 
Hooker  it  is  said,  that,  “so  attractive  was  his  pulpit 
eloquence,  from  the  fervor  with  which  he  breathed  out 
his  holy  soul,  and  from  the  great  flexibility  of  his 
manner,  tones,  and  copious  imagery,  by  which  he  adapt¬ 
ed  himself  to  all  subjects  and  all  occasions,  that  in 
England  he  drdw  crowds,  often  from  great  distances, 
of  noble  as  well  as  plebeian  hearers.”  A  portion  of 
his  congregation  had  preceded  him  to  New  England. 
Amid  these  intense  labors  and  sufferings  in  their  new 
abode,  they  found  the  consolations  of  religion,  as 
the  Pilgrims  every  where  were  wont  to  find  it.  The 
meek  and  excellent  Haynes  was  chosen  chief  magis¬ 
trate. 

Connecticut,  in  her  early  history,  suffered  far  more 
from  Indian  hostilities  than  her  sister  colonies  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  Massachusetts.  Scarcely  had  they  been 
settled  before  a  plot  was  formed  to  exterminate  the 
English,  especially  those  of  this  colony.  The  most 
warlike  of  all  the  native  tribes,  the  Pequods,  held 
possession  of  the  territory  on  the  Connecticut.  In 
different  ways  they  had  killed  thirty  of  the  settlers, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  of  an  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  Pequods,  to  massacre  the  whole.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  May,  1637,  declared  war  against  them, 
and  raising  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  the  three 
towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  sent 
the  valiant  Captain  John  Mason,  with  seventy-seven 
whites,  together  with  two  or  three  hundred  friendly 
Indians,  to  the  Pequod  fort  at  Mystic.  A  terrible  and 
bloody  fight  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  entire  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fort,  and  of  the  enemy  within  it.  The 
victory  was  followed  up  by  the  pursuit  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Pequods,  as  they  collected  from  their  haunts ;  and 
at  Fairfield  another  victory  was  obtained,  which  com¬ 
pletely  overwhelmed  the  tribe.  Its  very  name  was 
declared  extinct. 

The  expedition  against  the  Pequods  made  the  Eng¬ 
lish  acquainted  with  Quinipiac, —  New  Haven, —  and 
the  next  year  (1638)  led  to  the  settlement  of  that  town 
This  and  the  adjoining  towns  soon  after  settled,  were 
denominated  the  Colony  of  New  Haven.  The  leadeix 
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Emigrant*  going  to 

of  this  colony  wcro  Theopliilus  Eaton  and  Jolin  Dav¬ 
enport,  Puritans  of  much  distinction  in  England.  Eaton 
was  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  and  hud  held  high 
public  trusts.  Davenport  was  an  eminent  minister  in 
London.  The  company  arrived  at  Boston,  July  26, 
1637 ;  but,  desiring  a  residence  in  a  ditlerent  purt  of 
the  country,  they  left  Massachusetts,  explored  the 
coast,  and  fixed  on  Quinipiac  as  the  locality  of  their 
separate  establishment.  Here,  after  sftine  temporary 
arrangements,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
politic,  and  adopted  a  form  of  government,  in  1639. 
Eaton  was  chosen  governor. 

In  1627,  Delaware  began  to  be  settled  by  the  Swedes 
and  Finns — a  number  of  whom  were  sent  over  bv 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  occupied  the  east  side  of 
Delaware  River,  calling  the  country  New  Sweden.  A 
tract  of  land  was  purchased  by  the  Dutch  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  Cape  Henlopen,  in  1639.  The 
opposing  claims  of  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  created 
dissensions  afterward  among  these  settlers. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  America,  settlements 
were  made  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  except  Virginia, 
as  already  narrated,  and  Maryland.  Of  the  latter 
state  Lord  Baltimore  w’as  the  founder.  Antecedently 
to  the  date  of  his  charter,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Virginia.  By  that  instrument  it  was  separated, 
and  declared  subject  only  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  created  its  absolute  proprietary, 
and  was  empowered,  in  part,  to  make  laws  for  tho 
province,  and  to  administer  them.  He  appointed 
his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  province, 
and  concurred  with  him  in  the  equipment  of  vessels 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  numerous  body  of  emigrants, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  them  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
he  Potomac  early  in  1634,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
under  an  island,  which  was  named  St.  Clement.  Hero 
a  cross  was  erected,  and  possession  taken  “  in  the 
name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  of  the  king  of 
England.”  Calvert  gave  a  satisfactory  consideration 
to  the  Indians  for  the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession.  The  colony,  commencing  under  favora¬ 
ble  auspices,  with  a  liberal  charter,  and  religious  free¬ 
dom.  flourished  for  many  years  under  Lord  Baltimore. 


Connecticut,  In  IGDfl, 

In  1639,  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  obtained  of  the 
crown  a  distinct  charter  in  confirmation  of  his  own 
grant,  which  hud  first  been  given  in  1623,  of  nil  the 
land  from  Piscataquu  to  Sngadnhock,  styled  the 
Province  of  Maine.  Of  this  proviuco  ho  was  made 
lord  palatine,  with  the  samo  powers  and  privileges  as 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  tho  county  palatine  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  ho  constituted  a  gov¬ 
ernment  within  his  proviuco,  and  founded  nn  inconsid¬ 
erable  villago;  but  the  settlement  did  not  flourish. 

Tho  discovery  of  tho  Hudson,  in  1609,  has  licen 
spoken  of,  ns  also  the  settlement  of  some  Dutch  trad¬ 
ers  on  Manhattan  Island.  It  was  not  until  1614  tlint 
New  York  was  founded.  It  was  then  that  a  company 
of  merchants  came  there  by  permission  of  the  States 
General.  The  next  year,  tho  adventurers  sailed  up 
tho  Hudson,  and  huilt  a  small  fort  on  an  island  near 
Albany.  Amid  tho  factions  by  which  Holland  was 
torn,  settlors  enmo  over  about  tho  years  1620  and 
1621,  and  cottages  clustered  around  Manhattan  Fort, 
then  called  New  Amsterdam,  and  Peter  Minuets  was 
constituted  its  first  governor.  In  the  latter  year,  u 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerco  was  made  with  tho 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth.  By  tho  year  1630,  many  set¬ 
tlements  were  formed  on  tho  river,  under  tho  system 
of  patroons,  or  lords  of  tho  manor,  according  to  which, 
whoever  should  conduct  fifty  families  to  New  Nether¬ 
lands,  should  hold  absolute  property  in  tho  lands  col¬ 
onized,  to  tho  extent  of  eight  miles  on  each  sido  of  the 
river,  and  ns  far  interior  as  the  situation  might  require. 
In  1635,  tho  Dutch  were  curtailed  of  tho  territory  they 
claimed  on  Connecticut  River,  by  tho  settlement  of  the 
Pilgrims  there,  and  also,  by  the  Swedes,  of  that  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Delaware. 

About  tho  year  1643,  tho  barbarities  of  Governot 
Keift,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Manhattan  Indians,  —  who, 
on  account  of  a  slight  quarrel  he  had  with  them,  were 
murdered,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  tho  number  of 
eight  hundred,  —  awoke  the  cry  of  savage  vengennee, 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  It  was  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
tho  Dutch  villages  were  in  flames,  and  the  inhabitants 
fleeing  back  to  Holland.  Tho  interference  of  the 
Mohawks,  w  ho  wcro  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  at  length  put 
an  end  to  the  revolting  scenes  of  murder  and  bloodshed 
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Im  \  irginia,  from  1620  to  1611,  the  settlements 
experienced  a  variety  of  fortune,  though  considerable 
progress  was  made  from  time  to  time.  In  August, 
1620,  a  Dutch  ship  brought  into  James  River  twenty 
negroes,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  gigantic  evil  of  slavery  in  North 
America.  In  1622,  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  English 
was  made  by  the  savages,  under  the  conduct  of 
Opechancanough,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Pow¬ 
hatan.  Three  hundred  persons  of  each  sex,  and  of 
every  age,  were  butchered  without  pity  or  remorse. 
This  constituted  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  colony. 
Providentially,  Jamestown  and  the  adjacent  settlements 
escaped,  else  not  a  single  white  would  probably  have 
been  left.  A  converted  Indian  revealed  the  plan  in 
season  to  save  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  the 
English.  A  bloody  war  arose  from  this  tragedy  ;’and 
so  complete  was  the  retaliation  upon  the  Indians,  that 
the  colonists  were  for  a  long  time  freed  from  savage 
molestation. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXIX. 

A.  D.  1643  to  1671. 

Colonial  Period.  — Affairs  of  Virginia  —  Con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Four  New  England  Colonies 
—  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  —  Connecticut 
—  Eliot  —  New  York  —  New  Jersey  —  Del¬ 
aware  —  Carolina. 

Most  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
had  now  been  discovered,  and  settlements  of  greater 
or  less  extent  been  made.  Virginia,  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  had 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  civilized  man,  and,  at 
many  important  points,  small  towns  or  villages  were 
commenced.  Several  of  the  places  which  have  since 
proved  to  be  the  seats  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  pow¬ 
er,  had  been  selected  and  settled.  The  career  of  colo¬ 
nial  dependence  had  begun,  and  to  most  of  the  colonies 
it  was  a  long  one,  alternated  by  prosperity  and  disas¬ 
ters,  by  peace  and  war.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  colo¬ 
nies  south  of  Virginia,  of  the  “  Old  Thirteen,”  came 
into  being  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  so  that  this  point 
of  time  which  we  select  as  the  commencement  of  the 
colonial  period  does  not  embrace  the  latter;  but  we 
have  adopted  it,  as  forming  a  convenient  limit  of  that 
state  of  things  which  may  be  denominated  discovery 
and  settlement ,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies. 
Events  which  relate  to  the  rise  of  the  more  newly 
settled  colonies  will  be  duly  detailed  in  the  present 
division  of  our  work. 

In  Virginia,  at  this  period,  (1643,)  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  great  share  of 
political  liberty  and  prosperity  was  enjoyed.  But  the 
scene  was  changed  the  following  year,  in  respect  to 
their  relations  with  the  savage  tribes  around.  The 
aged  Opechancanough  made  a  second  attempt  to 
cut  off,  simultaneously,  the  scattered  whites.  It  ended, 
however,  in  the  destruction  of  three  hundred  Indians, 
together  with  their  chief,  before  the  latter  had  an 
opportunity  to  strike  an  effectual  blow. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Virginia 
was  a  rebellion  consequent  on  the  passage  of  the 
navigation  act.  This  was  a  plan  by  which  England 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  to  the 
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great  detriment  of  the  latter.  They  wore  not  allowed 
to  ship  articles  abroad  except  to  England,  and  then 
they  could  sell  only  at  such  prices  ns  the  English  chose 
to  give.  The  Virginians  were  aroused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  resentment,  and  they  broko  out  into  open  defiance  of 
the  public  authorities.  They  found  a  leader  in  Nathan¬ 
iel  Bacon,  a  well-educated  lawyer,  young,  bold,  and 
ambitious.  As  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with 
the  Indians  at  the  same  time,  they  desired  to  organize 
for  self-defence,  and  chose  Bacon  for  their  command-  || 
er.  Governor  Berkeley,  however,  refused  him  a  j 
commission  for  this  purpose,  and  he  then  assumed  the 
office  without  it.  The  aristocracy  —  such  was  the 
distinction  of  rank  in  Virginia  —  were  on  the  side  of 
the  government,  and  instigated  the  governor  to  declare 
Bacon  and  his  adherents  rebels. 

Popular  liberty,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  lighted  up.  The  royalists  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  Bacon  to  the  Rappahannoc,  where  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  hitherto  of  Berkeley’s  party,  deserted,  and  joined 
the  standard  of  insurrection.  Bacon  Imd  quelled  the 
Indians;  he  had  now  his  enemies  at  his  feet;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  successes,  he  suddenly  died.  His 
death  frustrated  the  hopes  of  his  adherents,  and,  as 
they  were  broken  and  dispersed,  they  were  easily  cap¬ 
tured  one  after  another,  and  twenty  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Virginia  were  successively  put  to  instant  and  igno¬ 
minious  death. 

In  New  England,  a  steady  progress  was  made  in 
the  growth  and  extension  of  settlements  at  this  period  ; 
but  these  were  encompassed  with  dangers.  To  pro¬ 
vide  against  them,  whether  from  without  or  within,  u 
union  was  contemplated.  This  was  effected  in  May, 
1643,  in  Boston,  where  two  commissioners  from  each 
of  the  four  colonics,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  New  Haven,  had  assembled.  Articles 
of  confederation  were  drawn  up,  which  were  eventu¬ 
ally  signed  by  all.  They  adopted  the  stylo  of  the 
“  United  Colonies  of  New  England.”  Rhode  Island  was 
not  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  as  she  would  not 
consent,  according  to  requisition,  to  become  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  Plymouth.  Matters  pertaining  to  their 
protection  and  general  welfare,  both  in  respect  to 
morals  and  religion,  were  discussed  at  the  meetings 
of  the  delegates,  though  they  were  not  empowered 
to  make  laws  in  reference  to  the  individual  colonies. 
These  were  left  to  their  own  independent  action. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  confederacy  were  felt 
long  after  the  immediate  object  was  gained.  It  nom¬ 
inally  ceased  to  act  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years. 

It  rendered  the  colonies  ever  after  formidable  to  the 
Dutch,  as  well  as  to  the  Indians. 

During  the  supremacy  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
England,  the  northern  colonics,  in  which  the  Puritan 
elements  so  much  abounded,  remained  unmolested  in 
respect  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mother  land. 

It  was  a  timo  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  and  returned  wilh 
a  free  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  March,  1644. 

An  extended  charter,  including  the  islands,  was  after¬ 
ward  obtained  by  the  same  agent,  in  connection  with 
John  Clarke.  Williams  continued  the  benefactor,  as 
he  was  the  founder,  of  the  colony,  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  having  set  an  example,  in  his  own  small 
domain,  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion  which 
now  obtains  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  United 
States. 
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IMMIGRATION  TO  NEW  YORK.  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  DELAWARE. 


The  English  navigation  laws,  which  provoked  a 
rebellion  in  Virginia,  were  in  New  England  consid¬ 
ered  so  wholly  unjust,  that  they  were  evaded,  and  the 
people  there,  ns  far  as  possible,  chartered  their  own 
vessels,  and  traded  at  such  ports  as  they  pleased. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  (1660,)  his 
authority  was  acknowledged  in  New  England,  though 
lie  .seemed  little  favorable  to  the  colonics.  Yet,  even 
then,  Connecticut  obtained  her  charter,  through  the 
nddress  anil  persuasive  arts  of  Winthrop.  It  was  a 
charter  granting  more  ample  privileges  than  any  other 
which  had  been  obtained  from  the  English  government 
It  included  Newlluvcn;  but  that  province,  not  having 
been  consulted,  justly  felt  aggrieved  and  slighted,  as 
it  was  required  to  yield  up  its  separate  existence.  The 
expediency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  forced  itself  on  the  consideration  of  the  people 
of  that  colony,  and  they  consented  to  a  union  with 
Connecticut.  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor  —  nn 
appointment  which  he  received  many  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Attempts  soon  began  to  be  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  by  means  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king,  to  control,  if  not  to  humble,  the  colonies  ; 
yet  those  attempts  were  not,  for  the  present,  successful. 
Massachusetts,  in  particular,  was  firm  in  resisting 
every  exercise  of  such  a  power. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  numbers 
nf  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  through  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Mayhew  and  the  devoted  Eliot.  Upheld  by  the 
l  >i  ed  Colonies,  these  men  tailored  indefatigably 
'■r  the  welfare  of  the  savage  race,  so  that,  in  1660, 
here  were  ten  towns  of  converted  Indians  in  Massa- 
'•liusetls.  A  lasting  monument  of  the  zeal  and  un- 
..i  aried  diligence  of  Eliot  was  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue ;  though  now,  both  the 
Indian  and  bis  language  have  passed  away. 

About  the  year  1654,  many  emigrants  came  to  New 
Netherlands  from  among  the  oppressed,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  the  enterprising  of  other  colonies  and  of 
European  nations.  The  inhabitants,  thus  increasing 
in  numbers,  sought  a  share  of  political  power,  and, 
attempting  to  command  it  through  a  general  assembly, 
w  ere  summarily  rebuked,  and  the  members  of  the  lat- 
ier  sent  home,  by  the  governor,  Stuyvcsant,  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  not  to  be  directed  “  by  a  few  ig¬ 
norant  subjects.”  Popular  liberty,  though  checked 
here,  advanced  In  the  adjoining  provinces  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  these  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  crowd¬ 
ed  u|>on  the  Dutch. 

In  1661,  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  the  territory  included  in  the 
several  colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Del¬ 
aware.  The  same  year,  the  duke  despatched  an 
expedition,  under  the  comrnnnd  of  Colonel  Richard 
Nichols,  to  the  colony  at  Manhattan,  which  had,  for 
mnny  years,  denied  the  right  of  the  English  to  control 
it.  When  the  expedition  nrrived  at  Manhattan,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  it  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 
territory  to  his  English  majesty.  The  Dutch  gov¬ 
ernor  at  first  refused  to  surrender;  but,  finding  himself 
without  the  means  of  resistance,  and  learning  that 
many  of  the  people  were  desirous  of  passing  under 
iho  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  at  lenglh  complied  with 
the  demand,  and  the  whole  country  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  In  compliment  to  the  duke, 
the  two  principal  1  hitch  settlements  were  now  named 
Vfu?  York  and  Albany.  The  wise  and  healthful  ad¬ 


ministration  of  Nichols  continued  for  three  years 
followed  by  another  administration  of  a  like  character 
under  Colonel  Lovelace. 

New  Jersey,  which,  from  1624  to  1626,  had  been 
visited  and  settled  in  a  few  places  by  the  Danes,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Swedes,  was  from  1655  to  166-4  held 
under  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  w  ho  had  subdued  theh 
rivals.  At  the  latter  period,  the  territory  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  the  duke  of  York  having 
conveyed  it  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
In  1665,  Berkeley  and  Carteret  formed  a  constitution 
for  the  colony,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret  governor. 
Elizabethtown  was  made  the  scat  of  government. 

Del  a  warn,  as  we  have  seen,  was  first  settled  by  a 
number  of  Swedes  and  Finns  in  1627 ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  included  in  the  grant  of  the  duke  of  York, 
above  spoken  of.  At  this  time,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch ;  but  an  expedition  was  sent  against  it  undei 
Sir  Robert  Carr,  to  whom  it  surrendered  October  1, 
1661.  Soon  after  this  event,  it  was  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  English  governor  of  New  York,  and 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

In  the  year  1665,  the  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  —  that  is,  the  space  included  between  the 
thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  River  St 
Matheo —  was  erected  into  a  province  by  the  name  ol 
Carolina.  This  name  was  given  in  compliment  to 
Cliarles  IX.,  king  of  France,  under  whose  patronage 
the  coast  had  been  discovered  in  1563.  This  tract 
was  conveyed  by  charier  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  time,  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others. 
These  persons  were  made  absolute  proprietors  of  the 
territory,  and  invested  with  ample  authority  to  settle 
and  govern  it.  A  confirmation  and  enlargement  of 
the  choricr  was  obtained  two  years  afier.  In  this,  the 
whole  territory,  now  divided  into  the  two  Carolinas 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  was  embraced. 

Planters  from  Virginia,  and  emigrants  from  othei 
places,  had  previously  —  that  is,  in  1650  —  established 
themselves  in  Albemarle  county.  This  settlement  was 
placed  by  the  proprietors  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  other  colony  was  to  the 
south  of  this,  on  Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon  River.  Ii 
was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  Clarendon. 
This  county  was  settled  in  1665  by  emigrants  from  the 
Island  of  Barbadocs,  after  it  had  been  mostly  deserted 
by  udventurers  from  New  England,  who  had  originally 
planted  themselves  there.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  was 
from  the  island,  was  appointed  governor,  and  a  separate 
government  granted,  similar  to  that  of  Albemarle.  In 
1666,  the  settlement  contained  eight  hundred  inhabit¬ 
ants.  A  political  constitution  was  at  first  framed  for 
Carolina  by  the  celebrated  philosophers,  Shaftesbury 
and  Locke ;  but  as  it  was  highly  aristocratical  in 
its  features,  constituting  three  orders  of  nobility,  it  ill 
comported  with  the  condition  of  the  settlers,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  agents  of  the  proprietors  sought, 
in  succeeding  years,  to  enforce  it  upon  them.  **  These 
dwellers  in  scattered  log  cabins  in  the  woods  could 
not  be  noblemen,  and  would  not  be  serfs.” 

The  first  proprietary  governor  of  Carolina,  William 
Sayle,  brought  over  a  colony,  with  which  he  found'd 
old  Charleston.  His  colony  was,  upon  his  death  in 
1671,  annexed  to  that  of  Governor  Yeamans.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  city  was  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
Charleston  —  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  South  Caro 
lina. 
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C  If  APTER  CCCCLXXX. 

A.  D.  1671  to  1638. 

Kim*  Philip's  War —  Affairs  of  Maine  and 
Neu>  Hampshire  —  Settlement  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  —  Revocation  of  the  Charters  in  the 
Northern  Colonies. 


K;ng  Philip. 

In  the  annals  of  New  England,  the  bloodiest  page, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  records  what  is  called  King 
Philip's  War.  Philip,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
though  his  Indian  name  was  Metacom,  was  the  younger 
of  the  two  sons  of  Massasoit.  His  accession  to  the 
chieftainship  of  the  Pokanokeis  occasioned  more  than 
usual  joy  to  his  subjects.  His  popularity  qualified  him 
to  become  a  formidable  foe  to  the  whites,  upon  his 
avowed  intention  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  they  had  inflicted  upon  him.  He  labored  un- 
weariedly,  for  several  years,  to  unite  the  native  tribes 
in  one  great  effort  to  cut  off  the  entire  English  popu¬ 
lation.  But  the  difficult  task  he  accomplished  only 
in  part.  Several  of  the  tribes  refused  to  join  him  ; 
some  fought  against  him  ;  and  of  those  who  went  with 
him  at  first,  many  withdrew. 

Seizing  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  some  of 
his  friends  on  the  part  of  the  Plymouth  government, 
Philip  and  his  warriors,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1675, 
attacked  Swansev,  in  Plymouth.  The  place,  however, 
was  defended,  and  the  Indians,  in  their  turn,  were  pur¬ 
sued,  but  could  not  be  overtaken.  They  left  the  marks 
of  their  route  in  the  ruins  of  burnt  buildings,  and  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  captured  English,  which  were 
suspended  on  poles  by  the  wayside.  It  was  through 
he  impatience  of  Philip’s  young  warriors,  that  the 


attack  on  Swansey  was  made,  as  Phi'ip  himself  did 
not  feel  fully  prepared  to  commence  operations.  But 
having  been  thus  committed,  there  was  no  retreat,  and 
it  was  determined,  on  his  part  as  well  ns  that  of  the 
English,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

The  English  army,  marching  into  the  country  of 
the  Narragansetts,  forced  that  tribe  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace,  15th  of  July,  1675,  and,  following  the  Indian 
king  to  a  swamp  at  Pocasset,  near  Mount  Hope, 
attacked  him  there,  —  but  with  no  special  effect.  The 
leaders  of  the  English  on  this  occasion  were  Captain 
Fuller,  and  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Church,  who 
was  then  a  lieutenant.  After  being  farther  pursued, 
Philip,  with  his  brave  band,  made  his  quarters  yvitb 
the  Nipmucks,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  war  in  ths 
western  plantations  of  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  he  breathed  seemed  almost 
every  where  to  animate  the  Indian  bosom  at  this  period. 
The  day  previous  to  Philip’s  arrival  among  the  Nip- 
mucks,  a  part}’  under  Captain  Hutchinson  were  way¬ 
laid  near  Brookfield  by  these  Indians-,  and  several  of 
them  were  slain.  The  town,  also,  was  burnt. 

The  fatal  affair  of  Bloody  Brook  followed  on  the 
18th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  This  was  the 
saddest  of  all  the  occurrences  in  Philip’s  war,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  whites.  A  corps  of  the  young  men, 
selected  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  were  all  cut 
off,  except  seven  or  eight,  in  an  ambush  at  a  brook, 
since  called  by  the  above  name,  in  South  Deerfield. 
The  company  consisted  of  eighty  men,  with  several 
teamsters,  at  the  time  conveying  provisions  from 
Deerfield  to  Hadley.  The  Indians  were  in  great 
numbers,  and  had  previously  been  engaged  in  sev¬ 
eral  assaults  upon  the  whites  and  their  settlements 
on  Connecticut  River.  Subsequently,  in  October, 
they  burnt  Springfield,  and  made  an  attack  on  Hadley. 
From  the  latter  place  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  forces. 

The  condition  of  the  colonists  at  this  period  was 
one  of  great  suffering  and  danger.  In  every  place 
where  an  advantage  could  be  taken,  the  Indian  was 
present,  whether  in  the  little  settlement  or  the  secluded 
dwelling — in  the  public  road  or  the  unfrequented  by¬ 
path.  The  Indian  was  acquainted  with  every  haunt 
and  every  place  of  exposure.  The  gun  and  the  toma¬ 
hawk,  the  knife  and  the  fagot,  did  the  work  of  death  and 
destruction  wherever  the  white  man  could  be  found 
with  inadequate  protection,  and  both  by  night  and  day. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  mas¬ 
sacred.  The  voice  of  lamentation  and  woe  resounded 
through  the  wide  wildernesses  of  Massachusetts.  The 
midnight  was  frequently  illumined  by  the  light  of  the 
settlers  blazing  dwelling  and  out-houses.  Such  were 
some  of  the  effects  attendant  on  savage  warfare  ! 

A  hard-fought  and  bloody  battle  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  December,  in  an  attack  on  a  fort  of  the  Narra¬ 
gansetts,  which  was  in  a  swamp  in  what  is  now  South 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  Captain  Benjamin  Church 
was  one  of  the  commanders  on  this  occasion.  From 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  entrance  to  the  fort,  many 
of  the  English,  and  especially  of  the  officers,  were 
killed  ;  b»t  after  the  interior  of  the  fort  was  entered,  a 
terrible  destruction  of  the  foe  ensued.  A  thousand 
Indians  were  killed,  and  about  six  hundred  w  igwnms 
were  burnt.  As  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  many 
who  escaped  from  the  battle  perished  through  hunger 
and  exposure  to  the  weather,  while  they  endeavored 
to  cover  themselves  with  boughs,  or  burrow  in  tho 
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ground,  and  to  sustain  life  on  acorns  and  nuts.  Conan- 
chet,  the  leader  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  had  seduced 
this  people  to  the  violation  of  their  treaty  with  the 
whites,  was  some  time  after  taken  prisoner ;  and  though 
promised  life  and  freedom  if  he  would  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  peace,  he  bravely  preferred  death. 

The  fortunes  of  Philip  were  now  on  the  wane ;  and 
i ho  English,  in  the  union  of  the  several  colonics  who 
!  made  a  common  cause  against  him,  followed  up  the 
war  with  energy.  He  was  pursued  from  place  to 
l  place,  Captain  Church  being  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  or  kill  him.  At  length,  the  object  was  ob¬ 
tained.  After  being  driven  from  swamp  to  swamp,  he 
was  shot  on  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  by  an  Indian 
whose  brother  Philip  himself  had  slain,  on  account  of 
having  proposed  submission  to  the  English.  The  result 
of  the  war,  which  was  in  effect  now  terminated,  was 
decisive.  The  Pokanokets  were  nearly  exterminated. 
The  Narragansetts  were  greatly  diminished  and  en¬ 
feebled.  All  the  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
!  and  most  of  the  Nipmucks  who  survived,  fled  to  Cana¬ 
da,  and  a  few  hundreds  took  refuge  in  New  York. 
Those  who  fled  to  Canada  afterward  served  as  guides 
to  the  parties  of  hostile  French  and  Indians,  who  so 
murderously  harassed  the  colonies  from  time  to  time. 
War  affects  the  conqueror  as  well  as  the  conquered  ; 
and  New  England  lost,  during  its  continuance,  thirteen 
towns,  which  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
six  hundred  dwelling-houses  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  killed,  beside 


all  the  other  innumerable  evils  incident  to  such  n  state 
of  things. 

A  controversy  which  had  subsisted  for  some  time 
between  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
heirs  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  in  respect  to  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Maine,  was  settled  in  England  in  1677,  and 
adjudged  to  the  latter.  Massachusetts,  however,  imme¬ 
diately  purchased  the  title,  and  this  territory,  from  that 
time  till  1820,  remained  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1679,  a  commission  was  made  out,  by  the  order 
of  the  English  king,  for  the  separation  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  its 
erection  into  a  royal  province.  As  early  as  1629,  the 
territory  called  New  Hampshire  had  been  granted  by 
the  Plymouth  Company  to  John  Mason.  The  settle¬ 
ments  having  become  considerable,  in  1610  the  patent 
holders  agreed  to  assign  their  right  of  jurisdiction  to 
Massachusetts.  The  colony  of  New  Hampshire  re¬ 
mained  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts  until 
it  was  separated  under  the  king’s  commission,  as  above 
stated.  The  form  of  government  sent  over  by  the 
king,  ordained  a  president  and  council  to  govern  the 
province,  together  with  an  assembly  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  president  and  council  were  appointed 
by  the  crown.  Their  first  chief  magistrate,  Edward 
Cranfield,  a  greedy  speculator,  became  so  unpopular  by 
maladministration,  that  upon  complaints  made  against 
him  to  the  king,  he  w  as  recalled.  He  had  been  but  the 
tool  of  Mason,  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  insane  visions. 

!  Mason  died  in  1685,  leaving  his  two  sons  heirs  to 


William  Penn. 


h;s  claims  on  New  Hampshire.  The  people  earnestly 
petitioned  to  be  united  again  with  Massachusetts,  but 
their  wishes  were  frustrated.  Samuel  Allen,  who  had 
purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mason  their  title  to  New 
Hampshire,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony, 
\nd  in  1692  assumed- the  government. 


The  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  took  place  in  the 
month  of  October,  1681.  It  received  this  name  from 
William  Penn,  its  illustrious  founder.  The  patent 
conveying  the  territory  embraced  a  portion  both  of 
Maryland  on  the  south  and  of  Connecticut  on  the 
north.  The  dispute  about  boundaries  between  the 
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latter  state  and  Pennsylvania  continued  no  less  than  a 
century,  when  it  was  finally  adjusted.  The  patent 
provided  for  the  king’s  supremacy,  and  for  obedience 
to  British  acts  regarding  commerce.  It  gave  power  to 
the  proprietor  to  assemble  the  freemen,  or  their  dele¬ 
gates,  as  he  should  judge  best,  for  levying  moneys, 
and  enacting  laws  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  ° 

Mr.  Penn,  the  patentee,  was  the  son  of  Vice-Admiral 
Penn,  and  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  and  hope,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
uncommon.  He  was  suddenly  affected  “  with  an  in¬ 
ward  comfort,  and  an  external  glory  in  the  belief  of 
God,  and  his  communion  with  his  soul.”  He  eventually 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Quaker  sect,  and  ever 
retained,  in  a  measure,  the  impressions  thus  made  upon 
him.  His  father  was  both  grieved  and  displeased, 
and  spared  no  efforts  to  induce  him  to  renounce  those 
peculiarities  of  manners  and  practice  which  his  reli¬ 
gious  views  had  impelled  him  to  adopt.  But  neither 
his  temporary  abode  at  the  university,  nor  foreign 
travel,  nor  occasional  exclusion  from  the  paternal  roof, 
effected  any  reformation  of  his  eccentricities.  In  the 
maintenance  of  his  peculiarities,  he  at  length  violated  the 
public  law,  and  was  thrown  once  and  again  into  prison. 
He,  however,  outlived  the  reproach  he  had  incurred  : 
his  father,  who  was  proud  of  his  talents,  and  by  no 
neans  wanting  in  affection,  befriended  him  from  time 
o  time ;  and  becoming  allied  in  marriage  to  a  most 
respectable  family,  the  public  bestowed  upon  him  un¬ 
equivocal  marks  of  confidence. 

To  America  he  now  turned  his  thoughts,  with  a 
view  to  colonization,  for  he  had  at  heart  the  relief  of 
his  suffering,  persecuted  brethren,  the  Quakers;  and 
founding  his  expectations  of  a  patent  upon  the  large 
claims  which  his  father,  now  deceased,  had  against  the 
crown,  he  received  the  expected  boon,  and  immediately 
put  his  projects  into  execution.  He  arrived  with  his 
emigrants  at  New  Castle  in  November,  1682.  The 
first  assembly  was  held  on  the  4th  of  December 
of  the  same  year,  and  by  its  first  enactment,  all  the 
inhabitants,  of  whatever  extraction,  were  naturalized. 
But  while  religious  freedom  was  established  among 
the  people,  all  officers  and  electors  must  be  believers 
in  Jesus  Christ.  He  soon  after  held  a  great  council 
with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  gave  them  suitable  in- 
ructions,  and  appealed  to  God  that  it  was  the  strong 
desire  of  his  heart  to  do  them  good.  A  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  then  executed  ;  the  native 
chiefs  pledging  for  themselves  and  their  tribes  “  to 
live  in  love  with  him  and  his  children  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  should  endure.”  The  purchases  of  land, 
which  had  been  previously  made  according  to  direc¬ 
tion,  were  confirmed,  and  at  the  same  time,  additional 
purchases  were  made. 

The  plan  of  his  capital,  Philadelphia,  was  drawn  by 
Penn  the  same  year,  and  the  building  of  it  soon  com¬ 
menced  ;  so  that  by  the  year  1684,  when  he  left  his 
province  for  England,  the  city  contained  three  hundred 
bouses  and  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Between  Penn 
and  Lord  Baltimore  there  was  a  want  of  agreement 
in  respect  to  territorial  boundaries,  the  latter  having 
attempted  to  possess  himself  of  certain  land,  by 
ejecting  the  settlers  on  their  refusal  to  pay  him 
quit-rent ;  but  Penn  remonstrated,  and  retained  the 
jurisdiction. 

Massachusetts,  having  been  complained  of  for  her 
violation  of  the  navigation  act,  was,  by  a  decision  in 
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the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  declared  to  have  forfeited  | 
her  charter,  and  that  henceforth  her  government  should 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  But  before  Charles 
had  time  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  II.  Soon  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  latter,  similar  proceedings  took  place 
against  Connecticut  atftl  Rhode  Island.  These  colo¬ 
nies  presented  addresses  of  a  dutiful  and  loyal  charac¬ 
ter,  which  the  king  chose  to  construe  into  an  actual 
surrender  of  their  charter,  and  accordingly,  in  1686, 
sent  over,  first  Sir  Joseph  Dudley,  but  soon  after,  his 
successor,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  as  governor-generaJ. 

In  this  latter  personage,  with  a  council,  were  vested 
all  the  powers  of  government. 

Thus  the  colonists,  after  all  their  hardships  and  dan¬ 
gers  in  settling  a  wilderness,  had  no  other  prospect  ! 
before  them  than  the  extinction  of  their  chartered  and 
dearly-bought  privileges,  and  were  left  to  the  tendei 
mercies  of  a  capricious  despot,  to  assign  to  them  I 
their  portion  of  freedom,  protection,  and  the  products 
of  their  own  labors.  Sir  Edmund’s  course,  though 
commenced  with  liberal  professions,  terminated  in  acts 
of  downright  oppression  and  exaction.  Restraints 
were  laid  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  marriage 
contracts,  and  the  fees  of  all  officers  of  the  govern-  j 
ment  were  raised  oppressively  high.  This  was  a  dark 
day  to  the  New  England  colonies,  following,  after  so 
short  an  interval,  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  warfare; 
but  relief  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  assumption  of  j  f 
the  English  crown  by  William  and  Mary,  in  1688.  The 
colonies  were  filled  with  rejoicing  at  this  event,  as,  from 
the  character  and  capacity  of  William,  they  had  much 
to  hope  for  from  the  new  dynasty. 


CHATTER  CCCCLXXXI. 

A.  D.  1688  to  1713. 

King  William's  War  —  Taking  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  —  Expedition  to  Quebec  —  Queen 
Anne's  War  —  Northern  Expeditions  —  Af¬ 
fairs  in  the  South  —  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  —  Witchcraft. 

The  revolution  which  followed  the  accessiofi  of  Wil-  j  | 
liam  and  Mary  restored  their  liberties  to  the  colonists  ; 
but  it  involved  them  in  a  war  both  with  the  French  |j 
and  Indians,  which  lasted  about  seven  years,  viz.,  from 
1690  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  This  is 
known  in  the  American  annals  as  King  William's  j 
War.  It  originated  in  the  sympathies  of  the  French  t 
king  with  the  banished  James  II.,  and  affected  both  the 
English  and  French  colonies. 

The  scene  opened  in  the  determination  of  Governor 
Frontenac,  at  Quebec,  to  invade  the  northern  English 
colonies.  He  fitted  out  three  expeditions  in  the  depth 
of  winter;  one  against  New  York,  a  second  against 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  third  against  the  province  of 
Maine.  The  first,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  in  February,  1690,  fell  upon  Schenectady.  The 
season  was  severely  cold,  and  the  snow  so  deep  that 
it  was  supposed  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  place  ;  the  inhabitants  were  accordingly 
less  on  their  guard  than  usual.  The  enemy,  divided 
into  small  parties,  invested  each  house  at  the  same  mo 
ment,  and  the  people,  being  asleep  at  the  time,  were 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  foe.  Upon  a  preconcerted 
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signal,  the  war-whoop  was  given,  and  immediately  the 
work  of  fire,  pillage,  and  bloodshed,  commenced.  Sixty 
persons  were  massacred,  and  twenty-seven  were  car¬ 
ried  away  captive  ;  while  the  remainder,  fleeing  almost 
naked  from  their  burning  dwellings,  were  in  many 
instances  maimed  by  the  cold,  or  frozen  to  death. 

The  second  party  of  French  aind  Indians  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Salmon  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  burnt  that 
pleasant  settlement,  and  butchered  fifty  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  third  party,  from  Quebec,  in  like  manner, 
destroyed  the  settlement  at  Casco  Bay,  in  Maine,  kill¬ 
ing  and  capturing  one  hundred  people. 

These  events  spread  an  alarm,  and  aroused  a  spirit 
of  indignation  in  every  quarter.  A  convention  of  the 
colonies  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1691.  Important  measures  were  there  resolved  upon  ; 
but  one  of  the  projects,  which  was  for  General  Win- 
throp,  of  Connecticut,  to  proceed  up  Lake  Champlain, 
and  attack  Montreal,  failed,  for  the  want  of  supplies 
from  New  York.  Another  scheme  was  the  invasion 
of  Canada  from  Massachusetts.  This  was  effected,  but 
only  partial  success  attended  it.  Sir  William  Phipps 
sailed  from  Boston  with  thirty-four  sail,  took  Port  lloy- 
al,  reduced  Acadia,  and  thence  proceeded  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Quebec.  But 
although  the  place  was  summoned  to  surrender,  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  attack  it,  when  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  learned,  as  he  soon  did,  the  failure  of  Winthrop. 
The  fleet,  on  its  return  to  Massachusetts,  suffered 
severely  from  a  storm,  and  only  a  part  reached  the 
|  desired  haven. 

It  was  a  source  of  humiliation  to  New  Englund  that 
■  the  expedition  to  Quebec  proved  a  failure,  and  the 
i  consequences  in  other  respects  were  disastrous.  The 
Indians  called  the  Five  Nations ,  settled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
j  try,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  had 
been  a  defence  to  the  -colonies  against  the  French, 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  English  on  account  of 
their  inactivity,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  make 
peace  with  the  French.  Attempts  were  made  with 
some  success,  in  an  expedition  against  the  French  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  north,  under  Major  P.  Schuyler,  to 
urrest  the  disaffection  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  though 
New  York  thus  obtained  some  security, the  eastern  col¬ 
onies,  particularly  New  Hampshire,  suffered  severely. 

Formidable  preparations  were  now  made  to  strike 
an  effectual  blow  at  all  the  northern  colonies,  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  French  fleet,  which  was  to  cooperate  with  the 
forces  of  Frontenac  —  ravaging  the  whole  sea-coast  as 
well  as  the  interior  ;  but  fortunately  the  fleet  arrived 
too  lute  in  the  season  to  accomplish  the  purpose;  and 
thus  the  colonies  were  saved  from  a  wasting  war,  if 
not  from  absolute  destruction.  In  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  between  France  and  England,  which  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  (December  10,  1697,)  it  was  agreed,  in  general 
terms,  that  a  mutual  restitution  should  be  made  of 
all  the  countries,  forts,  and  colonics  taken  by  each 
party  during  the  war. 

This  peace,  however,  continued  but  five  short  years. 
In  May,  170*2,  England,  now  under  Queen  Anne,  de¬ 
clared  war  against  both  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
contests  of  the  parent  states  involved  their  settlements 
in  America.  The  former  war  had  produced  an  un¬ 
told  amount  of  suffering  to  the  colonies.  The  atroci¬ 
ties  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  were  almost 
unparalleled  in  history.  Tomahawking,  burning,  roast- 
mg,  strangling,  were  but  common  occurrences,  when¬ 


ever  the  foe  could  secure  their  prey.  No  pity  was 
felt  for  the  captive  and  the  sufferer.  Whole  families 
were  carried  olT,  and  women  and  children  subjected 
to  the  brutalities  of  savage  warfare.  The  effects  of 
the  conflict  now  under  consideration,  commonly  called 
Qiuen  Anne's  IFar,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous. 
They  fell  principally  on  New  England,  us  New  York, 
through  its  friendly  relations  with  the  Five  Nations, 
was  in  general  well  protected.  The  tragedy  of  Deer¬ 
field  will  furnish  an  example  of  the  events  of  this  mel¬ 
ancholy  period.  It  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
of  February,  170-1. 

An  outline  of  the  story  is  here  given,  as  it  appears 
in  a  note  of  Holmes’s  American  Annals.  “  On  in¬ 
formation  from  Colonel  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  against  Deerfield,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Williams,  minister  of 
the  town,  had  ordered  twenty  soldiers  as  a  guard. 
On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  February,  and  until 
about  two  hours  before  day,  the  watch  kept  the  streets, 
and  then  incautiously  went  to  sleep.  The  enemy, 
who  had  been  hovering  about  the  town,  perceiving  all 
to  be  quiet,  first  surprised  the  garrison  house.  Another 
party  broke  into  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who, 
rising  from  his  bed,  discovered  near  twenty  entering. 
Instantly  taking  down  his  pistol  from  his  bed  tester, 
and  cocking  it,  he  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  In¬ 
dian  who  came  up  ;  but  it  missed  fire.  Three  Indians 
then  seized  him,  and  bound  him  as  he  was,  in  his  shirt. 
Having  kept  him  nearly  an  hour,  they  suffered  him  to 
put  on  his  clothes.  Some  of  the  party  took  two  of 
his  children  to  the  door,  and  murdered  them  ;  as  also 
a  negro  woman.  His  wife,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  his  surviving  children,  were  carried 
off  with  him  to  Canada.  In  wading  through  a  small 
river,  the  second  day,  Mrs.  Williams,  unequal  to  the 
labor,  fell  down  ;  and  soon  after,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  the  Indian  who  took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet 
at  one  stroke.  About  twenty  more  prisoners,  giving 
out  on  their  way,  were  also  killed.  The  army,  with 
their  prisoners,  was  twenty-five  days  between  Deer¬ 
field  and  Chambley,  depending  on  hunting  for  sup¬ 
port.  The  most  of  the  persons  who  arrived  at  Car- 
ada,  were  at  different  periods  redeemed.  In  1706, 
Mr.  Williams  and  fifty-seven  others  were  redeemed, 
and  returned  home.” 

Queen  Anne’s  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1718,  by  which  England  secured  Acadia. 
The  frontiers,  during  this  protracted  contest,  were 
constantly  exposed  to  attacks  from  a  savage  foe, 
and  the  whole  eastern  country  experienced  the  evils 
of  a  heavy  military  service,  and  a  constant  lookout  by 
night  and  day,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  be  murdered 
or  carried  away  captive.  The  progress  of  settlcmen 
and  improvement  was  effectually  checked.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  of  four  expeditions  by  the  English  against 
Canada,  three  signally  failed  ;  so  that  deep  mortifica¬ 
tion  was  added  to  losses  and  sufferings.  In  the  third 
expedition,  under  Colonel  Nicholson,  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  was  taken,  October  24,  1710,  affdr  a 
few  days’  resistance.  Its  name,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  changed  to  Annapolis. 

Some  portion  of  the  southern  country  shared  also 
in  the  distresses  of  Queen  Anne’s  war.  Carolina, 
then  the  frontier  of  the  American  colonies  on  the 
south,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  engaged 
(1702)  in  a  military  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
province # of  St.  Augustine.  The  enterprise  proved 
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unsuccessful ;  and,  as  a  heavy  debt  was  incurred, 
the  assembly  adopted  the  expedient  of  a  paper 
currency,  as  the  means  of  cancelling  it.  This  filled 
the  colony  with  tumult  and  dissension.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  was  conducted  by  Governor  Moore,  of  the 
Southern  Carolina.  In  1703,  he  was  more  fortunate 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Appalachian  Indians,  whose 
1 J  hostility  had  been  instigated  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
proceeded  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian  settlements,  and 
laid  in  ashes  their  towns  between  the  Altamaha  and 
Savannah.  Some  of  the  captives  were  treated  with 
j  great  injustice  and  cruelty  by  the  selfish  governor, 
who  appropriated  their  labors,  or  the  avails  of  their 
sale,  to  his  own  use. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  now  threatened  the  Eng¬ 
lish  province  in  their  turn,  with  a  view  to  annex  it  to 
Florida.  An  invasion  of  Charleston  was  attempted  in 
1707,  under  Le  Feboure,  with  four  armed  sloops,  hav¬ 
ing  about  eight  hundred  men  on  board.  Owing  to  the 
■  Jecisive  steps  taken  by  the  new  governor,  Johnson, 
the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  the  threatened  calamity 
averted.  It  is  said  that  Johnson,  upon  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  surrender,  and  having  been  allowed  four 
'  hours  in  which  to  return  his  answer,  informed  the  mes¬ 
senger  that  he  did  not  wish  a  single  minute. 

In  1712,  a  plot  was  laid,  by  the  Tuscaroras  and 
other  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  to  exterminate  the 
entire  white  population.  It  so  far  succeeded,  that  one 
hundred  and  seven  settlers,  Palatines  of  Germany, 
w  ho  had  recently  come  to  this  country,  were  massa¬ 
cred  in  a  single  night.  A  few  who  escaped  gave  the 
alarm,  and,  information  of  the  danger  of  the  remaining 
settlers  reaching  Charleston,  Captain  Barnwell,  with  six 
hundred  militia  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  friendly 
Indians,  explored  their  way  through  the  intervening 
wilderness,  and  came  to  their  relief.  They  boldly  at¬ 
tacked  the  Indians,  killed  three  hundred,  and  took  one 
hundred  prisoners.  This  success  of  the  whites  was 
followed  up  till  the  Tuscaroras  sued  for  peace,  having 
lost  one  thousand  men  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  peace  of  1713,  between  England  and  France, 
relieved  the  apprehensions  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  and  put  a  welcome  period  to  an  expensive 
and  harassing  war.  The  eastern  Indians,  hearing  of 
the  treaty,  sent  in  a  flag,  and  desired  peace.  They 
were  met  at  Portsmouth  by  the  authorities  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  to  whom  they  gave  their 
submission,  and  entered  into  terms  of  pacification. 

In  1699,  William  Penn  again  visited  his  beloved 
1  province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  found  much  complaint 
and  disaffection  respecting  the  government,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1701,  granted  a  new  and  liberal  charter. 
Although  this  did  not  remove  the  discontents  of  the 
people,  it  w'as  accepted  by  the  assembly.  Penn,  hav¬ 
ing  established  a  government,  with  a  foresight  and 
wisdom  never  exceeded  by  any  human  legislator, 

!  finally  quitted  the  scene  of  his  toils  and  his  glory,  and 
I ;  returned  to  England  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

In  1698,  Richard,  earl  of  Bellamont,  was  appointed 
!  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  province  of  New  York, 
j  He  was  particularly  instructed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
piracy  which  prevailed  at  that  period.  As  no  appro¬ 
priations  were  made  by  the  colonial  governments  for 
this  purpose,  a  private  adventure  against  pirates  was 
agreed  upon,  and  one  William  Kidd  was  recommended 
to  the  earl,  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  courage,  who 
well  knew  the  pirates,  and  their  places  of  rendezvous. 
Kidd  undertook  the  expedition,  and  sailed  from  New 
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York  ;  but  he  soon  turned  pirate  himself.  After  z 
time,  he  burnt  his  ship,  and  returned  to  the  colonies 
There  is  a  vague  tradition  still  existing,  that  he  brought  ! 
home  large  quantities  of  money,  which  he  caused  to  be 
concealed  in  the  earth.  He  was  apprehended  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  sent  to  England  for  trial,  and  there  condemned 
and  executed. 

In  West  Jersey,  from  the  year  1695  to  1698,  there  was 
little  regular  government, owing  to  the  disputes  among  j 
the  settlers,  and  the  interfering  claims  of  the  propri-  j 
etors  themselves.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the  latter 
period  above  named,  the  proprietors  surrendered  the 
right  of  government  to  the  crown,  and  Anne  united 
it  with  the  east  province.  The  whole  was  now  called 
New  Jersey ,  and  was  joined  to  New  York,  so  far  as 
to  be  ruled  by  the  same  royal  governor.  Of  the  gov¬ 
ernors  who  were  appointed  for  the  few  subsequent 
years  down  to  1727,  two  of  them,  Lord  Cornbury 
and  Mr.  Burnet,  were  so  unacceptable  to  the  people, 
that  upon  their  complaints,  they  were  recalled  by  the 
government  at  home. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  delusion  respecting  witchcraft  reached  I 
the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  colonists 
brought  it  with  them  from  England,  and  it  was  no 
more  their  fault  than  that  of  the  age.  It  seems,  indeed,  j 
a  wonder  and  a  disgrace  that  a  community  so  enlight-  j 
ened  as  the  Pilgrims  were  in  other  respects,  should 
have  come  under  the  power  of  a  fanaticism  at  once 
so  puerile  and  so  malign.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  not  until 
about  twenty  persons  were  executed  on  the  charge  of 
witchcraft,  and  hundreds  more  were  imprisoned  and 
accused, — causing  general  terror  and  distress,  and 
threatening  the  subversion  of  all  social  order,  —  was 
the  evil  seen  in  its  true  light,  and  the  whole  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  an  imposture  and  a  delusion.  As  soon 
as  the  frenzy  ceased  to  receive  countenance  from  those  j 
in  authority,  it  passed  away,  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisen,  leaving  to  future  times  a  fearful  warning 
against  such  popular  insanity.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  baneful  disorder  was  Salem,  in  Massachusetts 
though  it  soon  extended  into  other  parts  of  the  prov 
ince. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXII. 

A.  D.  1713  to  1736. 

Border  War  —  Carolina,  and  Change  of  Gov 
ernment  —  Massachusetts  —  Louisiana,  and 
Massacre  by  the  Indians  —  Settlement  oj 
Georgia. 

The  peace  of  1713  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Indians  became  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  English  upon  their  lands,  and  their  failure 
to  erect  trading  houses  for  the  purchase  of  their 
commodities ;  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  excited  by 
the  French,  were  aroused  to  war.  This,  in  July,'  1722, 
became  general,  and  continued  to  distress  the  eastern 
settlements  until  June,  1725.  At  the  latter  period,  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Norridgewocks,  Penob- 
scots",  and  other  tribes,  and  was  afterward  ratified  by 
commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  This  proved  to  be  a  durable  peace  : 
the  English  trading  houses  flourished  as  the  stipulations 
with  the  Indians  were  more  strictly  fulfilled,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  England  remained  undis 
turbed. 
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In  Curolina,  scarcely  had  the  war  with  the  Tusca- 
r  .ms  terminated,  when  the  province  was  threatened 
with  a  conflict  of  greater  extent  and  severity.  The 
Ynmassees,  a  powerful  band  of  Indians,  with  all  the 
native  trilies  from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear  River,  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  whites  in 
the  southern  country.  The  15th  of  April,  1715,  was 
determined  upon  as  the  day  of  general  onslaught. 
Hut  the  governor  took  such  discreet  and  timely  pre¬ 
cautions,  us,  with  a  favoring  Providence,  in  a  measure 
averted  the  calamity;  the  colonies  were  saved, though 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  nearly  four  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  war. 

In  1719,  the  government  of  Carolina,  which  till  now 
had  been  proprietary,  was  changed  ;  the  charter  was 
declared  by  the  king’s  privy  council  to  have  been  for¬ 
feited,  and  the  colony  was  thenceforth  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown,  in  which  condition  it  remained 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution. 
This  change  wifs  followed,  in  1729,  by  another,  nearly 
:  as  important.  This  was  a  stipulation  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  crown,  that  the  former  should 
surrender  to  the  latter  their  right  and  interest  to  the 
government  and  soil  for  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand 
live  hundred  pounds  sterling.  This  agreement  being 
i  arried  into  effect,  the  province  was  divided  into  North 
and  South  Carolina,  each  having  a  distinct  governor. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  dispute  of  long  continuance  took 
place  between  that  province  and  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  respecting  the  salary  of  the  royal  governor. 
The  mother  country  desired  that  the  salary  should 
j  be  fixed,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  voluntary 
j  appropriations  of  the  colonial  assemblies:  thus  early 
lit!  she  guard  against  the  possible  assertion  of  inde- 
!  pendence,  by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  magistrate 
:o  favor  the  crown  rather  than  the  province.  This 
was  a  system,  indeed,  w-hich  was  designed  to  affect 
all  the  colonies,  and  which  was  carried  in  them  all, 

;  except  Massachusetts.  In  that  province,  the  struggle 
which  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  lasted  till  1730,  when  Governor  Belcher  acqui¬ 
esced,  by  the  consent  of  the  crown,  in  a  policy  which 
had  been  in  vain  attempted  with  his  predecessor, — 
that  of  paying  him  an  unusually  large  sum  for  present 
use,  without  binding  the  province  for  the  future. 

I5y  means  of  discoveries  and  settlements  on  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  French  laid  claim  to  the 
extensive  territory  of  Louisiana.  In  1718,  three  ships 
came  over,  bringing  eight  hundred  emigrants,  who 
founded  a  city,  and,  in  honor  of  the  regent  of  France, 
named  it  New  Orleans.  Some  settled  among  the 
I  Natches  Indians,  where  the  city  of  Natchez  now  stands. 

I  The  French  subsequently  took  possession  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  western  routes  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi  ;  and  Chicago,  Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia 
were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
growing  settlements.  The  French  government,  intend¬ 
ing  to  connect  this  vast  territory  by  a  line  of  military 
posts,  ut  length  excited  the  alarm  of  the  English,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  interfering  claims  caused  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

In  1729,  the  Natches,  who  had  at  first  received  the  set¬ 
tlers  kindly,  formed  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  massacre 
the  French  colonists  of  Louisiana.  The  French  com¬ 
mandant  at  the  post  of  the  Natches  had  been  somewhat 
embroiled  with  the  natives ;  but  these  now  contrived 
to  excite  the  belief  that  the  French  had  no  allies  more 
(-•ilhful  than  they.  The  plot  having  been  laid,  they 


appeared  in  great  numbers  nbout  the  French  houses, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  pretending  to  the  people 
that  they  were  to  have  a  great  hunt.  Afterward,  they 
smoked  the  calumet  in  honor  of  the  French  commander 
and  his  company.  Each  having  taken  the  post  assigned 
him,  a  signal  was  given,  and  instantly  the  general  mas- 
sacrc  commenced.  Nearly  two  hundred  persons  wen- 
killed.  Of  all  the  people  at  the  Natches,  not  more  than 
twenty  French  and  five  or  six  negroes  escaped.  On< 
hundred  and  fifty  children, and  eighty  women,  with  near¬ 
ly  as  many  blacks,  were  made  prisoners.  This  massacn 
of  the  French,  however,  was  avenged  thfe  following 
year,  and  the  nation  of  the  Natches,  the  most  illustriom 
in  Louisiana,  was  exterminated.  The  principal  par. 
of  them  were  transported  as  slaves  to  St.  Domingo. 

In  1732,  a  number  of  Englishmen,  from  combined 
motives  of  patriotism  and  humanity,  projected  the 
settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  chartered  limits  of  Carolina.  By  this  measure, 
it  was  intended  to  obtain  possession  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  ;  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Cart>- 
lina  ;  to  relieve  from  the  miseries  of  poverty  many 
people  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  to  open  an  asylum 
for  persecuted  or  oppressed  members  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  to  attempt  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  native  Indians. 
Actuated  by  these  benevolent  considerations,  James 
Oglethorpe  and  others  made  application  to  King 
George  II.  for  a  charter.  The  king,  by  letters  patent, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1732,  granted  them  seven  eighth* 
of  all  the  lands  from  the  most  northern  stream  of  the 
Savannah,  along  the  sea-coast,  to  the  most  southern 
stream  of  the  Allamaha,  and  westward  from  the  heads 
of  those  rivers,  in  direct  lines,  to  the  south  sens, — 
erecting  that  territory  into  an  independent  and  separate 
government.  This,  in  honor  of  the  sovereign,  was 
denominated  Georgia. 

With  the  settlement  of  this  territory,  which  was 
commenced  in  1733,  under  Oglethorpe,  by  one 
hundred  und  sixteen  persons,  was  completed  that 
of  the  thirteen  veteran  colonies,  which  fought  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  und  whose  emblematic  stars  and 
stripes  still  decorate  the  banner  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  settlement  of  Georgia  was  expedited  by  the 
proposal  to  give  a  lot  of  fifty  acres  to  each  actual  set¬ 
tler.  For  this  purpose,  eleven  townships,  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  each,  were  laid  out  on  the  Savannah 
Altamaha,  and  Santee  Rivers.  Emigrants  were  not 
wanting  to  avail  themselves  of  so  advantageous  an 
arrangement.  A  body  of  Scottish  Highlanders  settled 
on  the  Altamaha,  and  one  of  Germans  on  the  Savan¬ 
nah.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  England 
against  Spain,  in  1739,  Oglethorpe  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
It  was  not  long  before  he  projected  an  expedition 
against  St.  Augustine.  With  assistance  from  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  more  than 
two  thousand  men  for  Florida  ;  and,  after  the  cupture 
of  two  small  Spanish  forts,  —  Diego  and  Moosa, —  h< 
sat  down  before  St.  Augustine.  But  although  *  e 
received  aid  from  several  twenty  gun  ships,  he  was 
finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  This  unfortunate  affair  produced  a 
serious  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  a  temporary 
distrust  of  their  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

In  1742,  the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  relin¬ 
quished  their  claim  to  the  province,  invuded  Georgia  in 
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their  turn.  A  Spanish  armament,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  sail,  with  three  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
Don  Miguel  de  Montano,  sailed  from  St.  Augustine, 
and  arrived  in  the  River  Altamaha.  The  expedition 
proved  to  be  a  failure,  although  it  was  fitted  out  at 
great  expense. 

From  the  humanity  by  which  Oglethorpe’s  adminis¬ 
tration  was  marked,  slaves  were  at  first  not  allowed  to 
be  brought  into  the  province  ;  but  as  this  interdic¬ 
tion  proved  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  province, —  since  the  adjoining  colonies  carried  on 
their  plantations  by  slave  labor,  and  as  even  the  pious 
Moravians  and  Methodists,  under  the  eloquent  White- 
field  and  the  conscientious  Wesleys,  advocated  con¬ 
formity  to  the  practice  around  them,  —  the  pernicious 
system  was  suffered  to  take  root  in  a  colony  distir* 
guished  by  the  peculiar  humanity  in  which  it  was 
founded. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natches  in  Louisiana,  as  we  nave 
seen,  had  been  extinguished  by  being  conquered  and 
sold  into  slavery.  But  the  Chickasaws  were  now  the 
dread  of  the  Louisianians.  This  tribe  occupied  a  fine 
tract  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  head  of  the 
Tombigbee.  The  French,  in  1736,  made  war  upon 
them,  but  seem  to  have  met  with  little  success.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  exertions  of  the  French,  the  country 
was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Chickasaws.  They 
guarded  it  from  the  occupancy  of  the  French,  and,  as 
the  event  proved,  kept  it  for  the  English. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXIII. 

A.  D.  1736  to  1763. 

Old  French  War — Destruction  of  a  French 
Fleet —  French  and  Indian  War. 

War  having  been  proclaimed,  in  1744,  between 
England  and  France,  M.  Du  Quesnel,  governor  of 
Cape  Breton,  sent  about  nine  hundred  men,  under 
Duvier,  who  surprised  and  took  Canso  before  the  war 
was  known  at  Boston.  The  place  was  burnt;  and 
the  conditions  granted  to  the  prisoners  were,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  Louisburg,  and  to  continue  there  one  year, 
and  thence  to  be  sent  to  Boston  or  Annapolis.  To 
guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians,  five  hundred  men  were  impressed,  of  which 
number  three  hundred  were  for  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  two  hundred  for  the  western.  The  ordinary  gar¬ 
risons  were  reenforced,  and  munitions  of  war  collected 
in  considerable  quantities. 

It  being  deemed  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  for 
the  English  to  come  into  possession  of  Louisburg,  the 
capital  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, —  a  place  which 
had  been  fortified  with  great  care  and  expense, — Gov¬ 
ernor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  meditated  an  attack 
upon  it.  VVithout  waiting  for  the  naval  assistance 
which  he  had  sought  from  England,  he  communicated 
his  designs  to  the  General  Court  of  the  colony,  upon  a 
promise  from  them  of  secrecy.  The  proposal,  seem¬ 
ing  to  them  too  hazardous  and  expensive,  was  at  first 
rejected ;  but  having  accidentally  been  discovered 
through  the  prayer  of  a  member  of  the  governor’s 
family,  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  expressed  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  it,  and  the  measure  was  finally  carried  in  the 
court  by  a  majority  of  one  voice. 

The  only  colonies  that  took  part  in  this  enterprise, 
though  they  were  all  invited  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania, 


were  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island.  It  seemed  almost  a  Quixotic  at¬ 
tempt —  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  a  regularly  con¬ 
structed  fortress  being  “  drawn  by  a  lawyer,  to  be 
executed  by  a  merchant  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
husbandmen  and  mechanics.”  Yet  it  succeeded 
through  several  favoring  circumstances.  Sir  W  il¬ 
liam  Peppered,  a  merchant  of  Kittery,  was  the 
commander  of  the  expedition.  The  land  troops 
amounted  to  upward  of  four  thousand  :  these  were 
joined  by  other  forces  from  England,  which  had  now 
arrived,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Warren. 
Batteries  were  erected  before  the  town,  and  an  assault 
eventually  resolved  upon.  The  French  commander 
discouraged  by  adverse  events,  and  by  these  men¬ 
acing  appearances,  consented  to  capitulate  upon  a 
summons  to  surrender;  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  1745, 
articles  were  accordingly  signed.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  fortress,  the  French  flag  was  kept  flying  on  the 
ramparts,  and  several  rich  prizes  were  thus  decoyed 
and  taken. 

The  French  were  exasperated  at  this  loss,  and  sent 
a  powerful  armament,  under  D’Arville,  with  orders  to 
ravage  the  whole  coast  of  North  America.  With  forty 
ships  of  war,  beside  transports,  and  between  three  and 
four  thousand  regular  troops,  it  effected  nothing,  having 
been  broken  up  by  tempests,  disease,  and  other  disas¬ 
ters.  The  colonists  considered  this  result  as  a  mer¬ 
ciful  interposition  of  Heaven,  being  relieved  by  no 
agency  of  their  own  from  a  terror  and  apprehension 
such  as  had  never  been  experienced,  perhaps,  by  any 
threatened  invasion  from  abroad.  In  October,  1748,  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France  was 
signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  according  to  which  a  gen¬ 
eral  restitution  of  places  captured  by  the  bellige¬ 
rent  powers  was  made,  and  Cape  Breton  with  the 
rest.  It  was  a  deep  mortification  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England,  that  what  they  termed,  not  unjustly 
“  their  own  acquisition,”  should  be  restored  to  France. 
The  Old  French  War,  which  thus  terminated,  had 
been  highly  injurious  to  the  American  colonies.  Im¬ 
poverishment  and  distress  had  been  brought  upon  them 
by  losses  in  their  commerce,  and  through  the  seizure 
of  their  vessels  on  the  coast  by  privateers.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  currency  by  bills  of  credit,  issued  to  can¬ 
cel  the  debts  incurred  during  the  war,  brought  also  the 
most  serious  evils  in  its  train.  The  depreciation  of  the 
paper  was  so  great  that  its  value  amounted  but  to  five 
per  cent,  of  its  nominal  amount. 

Peace  brought  with  it  its  indemnities  and  blessings. 
Commerce  again  flourished,  population  increased, 
settlements  were  extended,  and  the  public  credit  re¬ 
vived.  It  continued,  however,  only  eight  years.  In 
1756,  war  was  declared  by  Great  Britain,  under 
George  II.,  against  France  ;  and  a  similar  declaration 
was  made  on  the  part  of  France,  under  Louis  XV. 
against  Great  Britain.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
French  and  Indian  War ,  the  general  cause  of  which 
was  the  alleged  encroachments  of  the  French  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  colonies  in  America  belonging  to 
the  English  crown.  The  particular  occasion  of  it 
proved  to  be  the  alleged  intrusion  of  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany  upon  the  territory  of  the  French.  This  associa¬ 
tion,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1750,  constituting  it. 
obtained  a  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  on  or 
near  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  of  settling  the  country.  In  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  object,  they  incurred  the  jealousy  of  the 
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French,  and  were  forbidden  further  encroachments  on 
the  territory.  The  French  followed  their  interdiction 
by  fitting  military  movements,  stationing  their  troops 
at  convenient  distances  from  the  central  government  at 
the  north,  secured  by  temporary  fortifications. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Ohio  Company,  thus  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  loss  of  their  trade,  the  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  sent  a  messenger  to  the  French  commandant  on 
tiie  Ohio,  to  demand  the  reasons  of  his  hostile  move¬ 
ments,  and  to  require  the  evacuation  of  the  French 
forts  in  that  region.  That  messenger  was  George 


Washington,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year.  At  this 
early  age,  he  was  called  into  the  service  of  bis  coun¬ 
try,  nnd  exhibited  those  high  qualities,  by  which  he  r 
length  reached  the  summit  of  human  renown.  If 
mission  was  accomplished  with  unequalled  abili'v. 
amid  dangers  and  difficulties  the  most  appalling,  havinv 
a  party  of  only  eight  men,  and  traversing  a  wildern*  - 
of  five  hundred  miles  in  extent.  It  is  needless  to  sun 
that  the  French  refused  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  th< 
governor  of  Virginia. 

As  the  use  of  force  was  now  resolved  upon,  without 
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any  formal  declaration  of  war,  the  Virginians  were  given  j 
to  understand  that  they  were  to  prosecute  their  claims 
by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Accordingly,  a  regiment  was  ! 
raised  in  the  province,  which,  with  a  small  additional 
force  from  South  Carolina,  was  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Washington,  as  colonel.  This  force  marched, 
in  April,  1754,  toward  the  Great  Meadows,  lying  within 
the  disputed  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  French.  Not  far  from  this  place,  be  surrounded  j 
an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated  them.  ( 
Receiving  soon  an  addition  to  his  troops,  he  advanced  , 
toward  the  French  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  J 
with  the  intention  of  dislodging  the  enemy.  After  1 
proceeding  a  short  distance,  however,  he  learned  that 
they  had  been  reenforced  from  Canada  ;  upon  which  ' 
he  reluctantly  relinquished  the  enterprise.  With  his 
four  hundred  men,  he  was  subsequently  attacked  by  ] 
fifteen  hundred  French,  under  M.  de  Villiers;  but, 
though  he  fought  bravely  for  several  hours,  his 
force  was  so  inconsiderable  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  capitulating,  though  on  the  mast  honora¬ 
ble  terms. 

In  the  exigencies  arising  out  of  the  French  hostili- 
i  ties,  the  mother  country  proposed  a  union  among  the 
i  colonies  ;  the  plan  of  such  a  union  was  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  but  it  failed  of  being  carried  into 
i  effect.  At  this  juncture,  the  British  ministry  adopted 
1  an  artful  project  to  make  the  colonies  consent  to  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  met  with  no  success.  As  no  alternative 
was  left,  the  crown  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  British  troops,  and  such  auxiliary  forces  as  the 
colonial  assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish,  to  which 
scheme  the  Americans  gave  their  cordial  assent 


In  the  following  year,  (1755,)  General  Brnddoek 
was  sent  over  from  England  with  fifteen  hundred 
troops.  He  was  appointed  to  lead  one  of  the  four 
expeditions  which,  subsequently  to  his  arrival,  in 
a  convention  of  the  colonial  governors,  were  agreed 
upon.  This  was  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  ;  nnd  it  proved  | 
to  be  disastrous  beyond  any  military  event  lhat  the 
American  annals  had  hitherto  recorded.  Brave,  but 
ignorant  of  Indian  warfare,  —  skilful,  but  undcrvnlu-  I 
ing  the  wiser  counsels  of  Washington,  Brnddocl. 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  without  propci 
precautions.  When  fallen  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 
he  fought,  or  attempted  to  fight,  as  if  he  were  pitted  I 
against  a  regular  European  army.  He  undaunted !\ 
stood  their  attack,  but  had  no  means  of  reaching  ti  e 
enemy,  who  were  promiscuously  firing  upon  him  from 
the  thick  woods.  He  constantly  sought  to  preserve  u 
regular  order  of  battle.  The  consequence  was,  tlmi. 
being  fair  marks  for  the  Indian  gun  or  arrow,  gr<  :it 
numbers  of  his  soldiers  fell.  Men  and  officers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  who  were  singled  out,  were  shot 
down.  Of  the  officers  on  horseback,  Washington 
alone  escaped  unhurt. 

As  soon  as  Braddock  had  received  a  mortal  wound, 
his  troops  fled  in  confusion :  Washington  covered 
their  retreat  with  the  provincials  The  defeat  was 
total  ;  three  fourths  of  the  officers,  and  nearly  half 
i  the  privates,  being  killed  or  wounded.  After  thi> 
affair,  the  whole  frontier  of  Virginia  was  open  to  the 
|  depredations  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

A  second  expedition,  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
'  was  designed  to  attack  Crown  Point,  a  French  ton 
1  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  h 
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General  Abercrombie’s  Fleet  crossing  Lake  George. 


the  northern  colonies  were  concerned,  whose  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  four  thousand,  were  collected 
by  the  last  of  June,  1755,  at  Albany.  They  were  led 
bv  General  William  Johnson  and  General  Lyman. 
At  Albany,  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Mohawks, 
under  their  sachem,  Hendrick.  The  army  arrived  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  George  the  latter  part  of 
August.  While  here,  intelligence  was  received  that  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  two  thousand  strong,  had  landed 
at  South  Bay, — Whitehall,  —  under  command  of  Baron 
Dieskau,  and  were  marching  toward  Fort  Edward, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  provisions  and  mili¬ 
tary  stores  there.  A  party  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Deer¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  was  detached  to  intercept  the 
French,  and  save  the  fort.  Dieskau,  however,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  routing  this  detachment  by  having  drawn  it 
into  an  ambush.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  wholly  cut  off,  had  not  the  action  been  precip- 
tated  through  an  accidental  meeting  of  two  Indians. 
Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  was  hailed  by  a 
hostile  Indian  :  “  Whence  came  you  ?  ”  “  From 

the  Mohawks,”  he  replied.  “  Whence  came  you  ?  ” 
rejoined  Hendrick.  “  From  Montreal,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  This  brought  on  the  action  sooner  than  was 
intended, —  as  Dieskau  had  ordered  his  flanking  parties 
to  reserve  their  fire  until  a  discharge  was  made  from 
the  centre.  As  it  was,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
considerable.  Colonel  Williams  and  Hendrick  were 
among  the  slain.  The  troops  retreated,  and  joined  the 
main  body.  Here  they  awaited  the  approach  of  their 
assailants,  rendered  more  formidable  by  success. 

Johnson  was  prepared  to  meet  the  confident,  elated 
French  commander.  Tlie  attack  made  by  Dieskau  was 
vigorously  repulsed,  and  the  enemy,  in  turn,  sought 
safety  by  flight.  The  Americans  pursued  the  retreating 
army,  under  General  Lyman,  —  Johnson  having  been 
wounded  early  in  the  action.  The  former  bore  his 
part  in  the  successes  of  the  day,  though  Johnson  con¬ 
trived  to  carry  off  all  the  honors.  Dieskau  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  soon  after.  This  battle 
of  Lake  George  was  of  great  consequence  to  the 
English.  In  the  elevated  tone  of  feeling  which  it 
nspired,  it  seemed  to  be  an  indemnity  for  the  mor¬ 
tification  experienced  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 
The  conquering  army,  however,  stopped  short  of 
Crown  Point,  which  was  not  attacked  at  this  period. 


The  third  expedition  was  against  Nova  Scotia  ;  it 
was  directed  by  Generals  Monckton  and  Winslow,  with 
three  thousand  men.  They  sailed  from  Boston  the 
20th  of  May,  1755,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Here  they  were  joined  by  three 
hundred  British  troops,  and  a  small  train  of  artillery  ; 
proceeding  against  Fort  Beau  Sejour,  they  invested 
and  took  possession  of  it,  after  a  bombardment  of  four 
or  five  days.  General  Monckton,  advancing  farther 
into  the  country,  took  other  forts  in  possession  of  the 
French,  and  disarmed  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  with  the 
loss  of  only  three  men,  the  English  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A  fourth  expedition  —  that  against  Niagara  —  was 
committed  to  Governor  Shirley.  He  did  not  arrive  at 
Oswego  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1755  ;  and,  oeing 
obliged  to  wait  for  supplies,  he  found  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  for  crossing  Lake  Ontario.  He  left 
seven  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Mercer,  to  garrison 
the  fort,  and  then  returned  to  Albany.  It  was  not  till 
the  next  year  (1756)  that  war  was  formally  declared 
between  France  and  England,  although  a  state  of 
warfare  had  existed  for  two  years  in  the  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1756,  Governor  Shirley  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  General  Abercrombie  ;  and  after  him  Lord 
Loudon  came  over  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  his 
majesty’s  forces  in  America.  The  plan  of  operations 
for  the  campaign  included  an  attack  upon  Niagara 
and  Crown  Point,  which  remained  in  possession  of  the 
French.  But  the  reduction  of  neither  of  these  im¬ 
portant  posts  was  accomplished,  or  even  attempted, 
this  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  indecision  and  improvi¬ 
dence  of  Abercrombie. 

Dieskau  had  been  succeeded  by  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm,  a  commander  of  great  ability  and  energy. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1756,  this  officer,  with  eight 
thousand  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  invested 
the  fort  at  Oswego  —  one  of  the  most  important  posts 
held  by  the  British  in  America  —  and  in  a  few  days  took 
it.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Lord  Loudon 
despatched  orders  to  General  Winslow,  on  his  march 
to  Crown  Point,  not  to  proceed.  The  campaign  of 
1757  was  sufficiently  mortifying  to  the  English  ;  noi 
was  that  of  the  following  year  at  all  less  so,  notwith 
standing  the  great  preparations  made  by  the  British 
parliament  to  prosecute  the  war.  Troops  raised  by 
the  colonies  for  an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and 


General  Wolfe  and  hie  Army  ascending  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 


Crown  Point  were  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief 
to  proceed  against  Louisburg ;  but  so  dilatory  was  he 
in  his  measures,  that  the  place,  by  means  of  fresh 
reenforcements,  became  too  strong  for  the  English  to 
attempt  it,  and  the  expedition  was  given  up. 

The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  were  urging  on  their 
victories.  Montcalm,  finding  the  English  troops  with¬ 
drawn  from  Halifax  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg, 
seized  the  occasion  to  make  a  descent  on  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  George. 
After  a  gallant  defence  of  six  days,  the  garrison  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  2d  of  August,  1757,  thus  giving  to 
Montcalm  the  command  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  western 
frontier.  Contrary  to  stipulation,  the  Indians  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  rob  and  murder  the  prisoners  without  restraint. 
Nearly  half  of  a  New  Hampshire  corps  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  was  missing  after  this  massacre. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Chatham  was  fortunately 
placed  at  the  head  of  administration  in  1758,  under 
whose  auspices  the  British  arms  recovered  their  wonted 
splendor.  An  almost  constant  train  of  victories  en¬ 
sued  in  the  contests  of  the  English  with  the  French  in 
America.  A  large  number  of  troops  were  raised  in 
New  England,  and  were  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  There  were  three  expeditions 
proposed  —  the  first  against  Louisburg,  the  second 
against  Ticonderoga,  the  third  against  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
The  attack  on  Louisburg,  by  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Amherst,  and,  next  to  him,  of  General  Wolfe  —  was 
completely  successful.  The  fortress  surrendered  on 
the  26th  of  July,  with  nearly  six  thousand  pris¬ 
oners,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon.  At  the 
■ame  time,  Isle  Royal,  St.  Johns,  wilh  Cape  Breton, 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  after  were 
now  masters  of  the  coast,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  were  able  to  obstruct  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  Canada  with  France. 

The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  July,  under  General  Ab¬ 
ercrombie,  was  a  failure,  and  the  principal  exception  to 
the  general  tide  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
In  the  attack  against  the  fort,  nearly  two  thousand 
men  were  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  then  the 
troops  were  summoned  away.  Some  amends  were 
made  for  his  defeat  by  the  taking  of  Fort  Frontenac. 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  outlet  of  I<ake  Ontario,  by 
a  detachment  of  three  thousand  men,  under  Colonel 
Bradstreet.  This  was  important  as  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  expedition  against  Fort  Du 
Quesne. 

The  conduct  of  that  expedition  was  assigned  to 
General  Forbes,  who  collected  for  the  purpose  eight 
thousand  effective  men.  The  attack,  however,  was 
not  made,  as  the  fort  was  deserted  by  the  garrison  the 
evening  before  the  arrival  of  Ihe  English  army.  The 
place  thus  quietly  taken  possession  of  was  named 
Pittsburg ,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  successes  of 
this  year  prepared  the  way  for  the  still  greater  ones 
of  the  next.  The  campaign  of  1759  had  for  its 
object  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  three  powerful  nrmies  should  enter  the 
country  by  different  routes,  and  attack  all  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  French,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Ticon¬ 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  Quebec,  were 
the  more  prominent  points  for  assault. 

General  Amherst,  the  successor  of  Abercrombie 
led  one  division  against  Ticonderoga,  which  he  reached 
on  the  22d  of  July,  and  which  soon  surrendered. 


CAPTURE  OF  QUEBEC. 


Against  Crown  Point  no  blow  was  struck,  for  the 
enemy  flo.il  before  the  arrival  of  the  English.  Gen¬ 
eral  Prideaux  took  command  of  the  second  division 
of  the  main  army  destined  against  Fort  Niagara,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  6tb  of  July  without  molestation. 
The  place  was  immediately  invested,  and  on  the 
21th  of  the  month,  a  general  battle  was  fought,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Niagara,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Wolfe  was  engaged  in 
the  most  important  enterprise  of  the  campaign, — 
the  reduction  of  Quebec.  His  force  amounted  to 
eight  thousand  men.  In  June,  first  landing  on  the 
-  Island  of  Orleans,  a  little  below  the  city,  he  made 
several  attempts  to  reduce  the  place,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  He  then  conceived  the  almost  desperate  project 
of  ascending  with  his  troops  a  precipice  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  by  which  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  lying  south  and  west  of  the  city, 
could  be  gained,  and  thus  the  enemy  reached  in  a  less 
fortified  spot.  This  was  effected  about  an  hour  before 
daylight.  Wolfe  was  the  first  man  who  leaped  on 
shore  from  the  boats  which  conveyed  his  troops  to  the 
place.  When  he  perceived  the  difficulties  around 
him,  he  said  to  some  one  near,  “  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  possibility  of  getting  up,  but  we  must  do  our 
endeavor.”  His  men  followed,  and,  escaping  the 
French  sentinels  by  a  stratagem,  and  surmounting  the 
dangers  of  the  ascent  up  the  precipice,  they  at  length 
reached  the  heights. 


There,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  SeptcmlK-r. 
Wolfe  met  the  French  army  under  Montcalm,  who, 
till  that  hour,  was  not  aware  ofthe  presence  of  his  cnemv 
in  so  advantageous  a  position.  After  a  severe  and 
bloody  contest,  in  which  both  of  these  brave  comman¬ 
ders  fell,  the  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  English. 

A  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  a  thousand  others  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss 
of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  about 
six  hundred.  The  capitulation  of  the  city  was  signed  j 
within  five  days  after  the  battle,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Townsend.  Favorable  terms  were  given  to  j 
the  garrison,  for  Townsend  knew  that  the  resources 
of  the  French  were  still  very  considerable. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  the  French 
army  under  M.  de  Levi,  being  reenforced  by  Cana¬ 
dians  and  Indians,  engaged  the  English  in  a  bloodj 
battle,  but  failed  to  regain  the  city.  Vaudreuil,  the 
governor,  finding  that  he  was  threatened  with  the  entire 
force  of  the  English,  surrendered  all  the  French  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Canada  on  the  8th  of  September,  1760. 
At  this  event,  universal  joy  spread  through  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  public  thanksgivings  were  expressed  to  the 
Ruler  of  nations.  The  southern  colonies  suffered, 
however,  at  this  period,  from  the  Cherokees ;  but  in 
1761,  the  latter  were  signally  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other 
islands  in  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded 
to  the  British  crown. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXIV. 

A.  D.  1763  to  1774. 

Revolutionary  Period.  —  Attempts  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  tax  America — The 
Stamp  Act  —  Opposition  on  the  Part  of  the 
Colonics  —  First  Congress  in  America ,  Spc. 
We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
There  seems  to  have  been  originally  no  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  American  colonists,  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mother  country.  Previous  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  which  such  splendid  accessions  to 
the  British  empire  in  America  were  secured,  no  ade¬ 
quate  causes  existed  for  a  separation,  —  at  least, 
tin  the  colonists  were  disposed  to  view  the  subject. 


Had  there  been  a  desire  or  an  intention  to  compass 
such  an  end,  there  were  grounds  indeed  to  which 
they  might  have  appealed  as  a  justification  or  ex¬ 
cuse.  Their  connection  with  the  empire  had,  in 
many  instances,  been  attended  by  oppressions  and  loss¬ 
es  ;  by  wars,  and  consequent  burdens  ;  by  onerous 
restraints  imposed  upon  them,  especially  as  to  ilu-ii 
commerce,  and  by  the  maleadministration,  the  pecula¬ 
tion,  and  despotic  conduct  of  the  royal  governors,  i  ■  i 
these  circumstances  had  been  passed  over,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  subject  of  revenue  and  taxation  was  seri¬ 
ously,  and  as  a  system,  taken  up  by  the  government 
at  home,  that  the  people  in  America  thought  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  separation.  Then  it  became  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  colonies. 
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The  American  people  could  not  approve  of  ex¬ 
ternal  duties  imposed  by  the  home  government,  for 
raising  n  revenue;  yet  they  were  ready  to  submit 
to  such  duties,  provided  they  were  not  immoderate  or 
vexatious,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law  called  the  sugar 
act.  This  was  an  act,  passed  in  1764,  by  which  a 
duty  was  laid  on  “clayed  sugar,  indigo,  cofFce,  &c., 
&c.,  being  the  produce  of  a  colony  not  under  the 
dominion  of  his  majesty.”  The  people  of  America 
saw  in  this  act  a  principle  of  injustice  which  might  prove 
destructive  to  their  rights ;  but  this  alone  would  not 
have  led  them  to  permanent  disaffection  or  resistance. 
It  was  internal  taxation  which  they  most  decidedly 
reprobated,  and  this  was  attempted  by  the  British  par¬ 
liament.  The  principle  that  taxation  and  represen¬ 
tation  were  inseparable,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
theory,  the  genius,  and  the  precedents  of  British 
legislation ;  and  this  principle  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  intentionally  invaded.  The  colonics  were  not 
represented  in  parliament;  yet  an  act  was  passed  by 
that  body,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  invalidate  all 
right  and  title  to  their  property. 


The  particular  act  now  referred  to  was  the  “  stamp 
act,”  of  March  23d,  1765,  which  ordained  that  instru¬ 
ments  of  writing,  such  as  deeds,  bonds,  notes,  &c.,  in 
the  colonies,  should  be  null  and  void,  unless  executed 
on  “  stamped  ”  paper  —  for  which  a  duty  should  be  paid 
to  the  crown.  This  was  designed  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  taxation.  In  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  measure  met  with  strenuous  opposition, 
particularly  from  Colonel  Barre,  whose  eloquence  on 
the  occasion  has  often  been  rehearsed. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  received  of  the  passing 
of  the  stump  act,  than  a  general  feeling  of  indignation 
spread  through  America.  Resolutions  were  passed 
against  it  by  most  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  That  of 
Virginia,  being  then  in  session,  acted  promptly,  in  view 
of  the  exigency,  passing  resolutions  which  strongly 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  parliament.  To  this  they  were  urged  by  a  sense 
of  their  own  wrongs,  as  well  as  by  the  eloquent  and 
impassioned  appeals  of  Patrick  Henry,  then  a  young 
lawyer,  and  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  almost  simul- 


Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  where  the  revolutionary  meetings  were  held. 


taneously  with  the  proceedings  in  Virginia,  and  before 
the  latter  were  known  in  the  former  colony,  adopted 
measures  to  produce  a  combined  opposition  to  the 
oppressive  measures  of  parliament.  Letters  were 
addressed  to  the  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies, 
recommending  that  a  congress,  composed  of  deputies 
from  each,  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
in  respect  to  the  general  welfare.  Most  of  the  colo¬ 
nics,  notwithstanding  some  opposition  ut  first,  took  an 
interest  in  the  proposal,  and  their  delegates,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October,  1765,  assembled  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Their  first  measure  was  to  draft  a  bill 
of  rights,  the  most  essential  of  which  were  an  exclu¬ 
sive  power  to  levy  taxes,  and  the  privilege  of  trial 
by  jury  —  the  existence  of  both  being  now  perilled. 
The  next  measure  was  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  king,  nnd  petitions  to  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Similar  petitions  from  the  colonies  not  repre¬ 


sented  at  New  York  were  also  forwarded  to  England. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  prevented 
by  their  governors  from  sending  delegates  to  the 
congress. 

Previously  to  the  1st  day  of  November,  w  hen  the 
stamp  act  was  to  begin  its  operation,  there  had  been 
tumultuous  meetings  in  Boston,  in  which  more  or  less 
violence  was  committed  on  the  buildings  nnd  other 
property  of  certain  obnoxious  individuals,  as  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor,  the  distributer  of  stumps,  Azc.  Bui 
when  the  day  arrived,  the  scene  was  imposing  :  the 
bells  tolled,  many  shops  and  stores  were  shut,  nnd  effi¬ 
gies  of  the  authors  and  friends  of  the  odious  act  were 
carried  about  the  streets,  and  afterward  tom  in  pieces 
by  the  populace.  Similar  exhibitions  of  public  indig¬ 
nation  and  concern  were  made  in  Newport,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Portsmouth,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  nnd  othei 
places.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  New  York. 
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hilndclphia,  ar|d  Boston  entered  into  non-importation 
lyreeinents,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  law. 
By  the  1st  of  November,  not  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper 
•vas  to  be  had,  in  most  of  the  colonies. 

Although  the  resignation  of  the  stamp  officers  laid 
he  colonists  under  an  inability  to  do  business  according 
io  parliamentary  laws,  yet  they  proceeded  as  before,  and 
'erermined  to  brave  the  consequences.  Vessels  sailed 
trom  ports  as  they  were  wont ;  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
rhough  suspended  for  a  time  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
at  length  undertook  to  proceed  without  the  use  of 
stamps.  In  England,  a  change  in  the  ministry  oc¬ 
curred  about  this  time,  which  was  deemed  a  favorable 
augury  for  the  Americans ;  and  an  examination  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  be¬ 
fore  the  house  of  commons,  had  the  effect  also  of  en¬ 
lightening  the  British  ministry  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
in  America.  Accordingly,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  stamp 
act  was  brought  before  parliament,  which,  being  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  of  its  most  influential  members,  partic¬ 
ularly  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Camden,  was  carried,  against 
a  strong  opposition.  Its  salutary  effect,  however,  was 
destroyed  by  an  accompanying  declaratory  resolution, 
which  insisted  that  “  parliament  had  a  right  to  bind 
the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.” 

The  joy  which  the  Americans  felt  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  stamp  act,  though  damped  by  the  “  declar¬ 
atory  bill,”  was  sincere  and  deep  ;  and  had  parliament 
ceased  to  meddle  with  their  internal  concerns,  all 
cause  of  ill  feeling  from  what  had  taken  place  would 
have  passed  over  and  been  forgotten.  But  under  a 
new  ministry,  in  1767,  although  Mr.  Pitt,  now  earl  of 
Chatham,  was  at  the  liead  of  it,  a  second  plan  for 
taxing  America  was  introduced  into  parliament, 
namely,  by  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  paste¬ 
board,  painters’  colors,  and  tea.  The  composition  of 
the  new  ministry  was  unfortunate,  in  having  several 
members  in  it  who  were  hostile  to  America.  The 
discussion  of  the  bill  took  place  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  house,  as  he  was  confined  in 
the  country  by  indisposition.  Wanting  his  powerful 
opposition,  it  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  29th  of  June.  During  the  same 
session,  were  passed  two  other  acts ;  the  one  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  board  of  custom-house  officers  in 
America,  and  the  other  restraining  the  legislature  of 
the  province  of  New  York  from  “  passing  any  act 
•  whatever”  until  they  should  furnish  the  king’s  troops 
with  several  required  articles. 

These  acts,  as  soon  as  they  were  known,  excited 
great  alarm  in  the  colonies.  They  became  matters  of 
thorough  discussion  among  the  first  minds  in  the  land, 
and  many  an  able  pen  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  American  rights.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
the  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  written  by  John 
Dickinson.  The  new  duties  were  considered  by  the 
Americans  only  as  a  new  mode  of  extorting  money 
from  them  by  way  of  taxes,  and  the  same  feelings 
oroduced  by  the  stamp  act  were  awakened.  As 
these  duties,  moreover,  were  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
oort  of  crown  officers,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
troops  in  America,  it  only  added  to  the  serious  appre¬ 
hensions  which  already  existed.  It  had  long  been  a 
favorite  object  of  the  British  cabinet,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  stated,  to  establish  in  the  colonies  a  fund,  from 
which  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  judges,  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown  should  be  paid,  independent  of 
(he  annual  grants  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  Oo 
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this  subject,  the  house  of  representatives  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  maintained,  with  equal  firmness,  their  former 
resolution.  They  also  denounced  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  of  customs,  as  a  dangerous  innova¬ 
tion,  and  an  unnecessary  increase  of  crown  officers. 
While  they  claimed  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  disclaimed  all  ideas  of  independence  I 
of  the  parent  country.  The  house,  moreover,  at  the 
same  session,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  colo-  i 
nics,  stating  the  difficulties  that  were  likely  to  arise 
by  the  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  and 
requesting  their  cooperation  for  redress. 

The  other  colonies  approved  of  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts,  and  joined  in  applying  to  the  king  for 
relief.  The  circular  letter  created  alarm  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  cabinet.  They  considered  it  as  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
vene  another  congress,  in  order  to  concert  measures 
of  opposition  to  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  min¬ 
istry  viewed  with  peculiar  dread  any  union  and  concert 
among  the  colonies,  and  using  every  effort  to  prevent 
it,  sought  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  circular  ;  but  in 
vain.  The  ministerial  mandate  to  disregard  its  recom¬ 
mendations  was  promptly  set  at  defiance  among  the 
several  colonics.  In  the  mean  time,  the  new  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  customs  entered  on  the  duties 
of  their  office  at  Boston.  This  occasioned  a  collision 
between  the  people  and  the  public  authorities,  in 
relation  to  a  vessel  laden  with  wines,  which  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Boston,  May,  1768.  As  the  duties  had 
been  evaded  for  the  most  part,  and  a  discovery  of  the 
fact  was  subsequently  made,  the  vessel  was  seized  for 
a  false  entry,  and  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  a 
man-of-war  for  protection.  A  mob  of  the  people  of 
the  city  was  immediately  raised,  who  took  summary 
vengeance  on  the  custom-house  officers  by  acts  of  per¬ 
sonal  violence,  and  by  damage  done  to  their  houses 
This  proceeding,  however,  was  disapproved  by  the 
council  of  the  town. 

The  expectation  of  an  armed  force  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  to  aid  the  executive  officers  of  the  government  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  keep  the  public 
peace,  only  served  to  increase  the  alarm,  discontent, 
and  opposition  that  had  begun  so  extensively  to  pre¬ 
vail,  as  well  as  to  call  forth  some  degree  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  coming  crisis.  It  was  keenly  fell  that 
all  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country 
were  unconstitutional,  and  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  British  liberty,  and  were  designed  to  oppress  and 
humble  the  colonies.  When  two  regiments  of  British 
troops  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, about  the  last  of 
September,  the  magistrates  and  people  of  the  town 
would  not  provide  for  them  ;  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  secure  for  them  such  quarters  us  he  could  find.  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  might  have  been  expected,  now  became  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  misrule.  Quarrels  arose  between 
the  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  these  did  not  sooner  break  out  in  bloody  contests. 

This  state  of  things  in  the  colonies  provoked  the 
parliament  to  a  measure  utterly  subversive  of  liberty 
and  the  constitution.  This  consisted  in  giving  author¬ 
ity  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  —  and  the  same 
was  in  its  nature  applicable  to  the  other  colonies  —  to 
take  notice  of  such  persons  as  might  be  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son,  or  misprision  of  treason,  that  they  might  be  sent 
to  England  and  tried  there.  This  was  a  step  quite 
beyond  endurance  ;  and  instead  of  intimidating,  us 
was  intended,  it  served  to  unite  the  colonies  in  a  do 
termination  to  defend  their  rights. 
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It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that,  during  the  session 
of  parliament  in  1769,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
a  repeai  of  the  act  imposing  new  duties,  for  it  had 
become  somewhat  unpopular  in  (»rcat  Britain  itself; 
yet  Lord  North,  afterward  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  desired  to  see  America  humbled  at 
their  feet,  before  such  a  measure  of  leniency  should 
be  passed  in  her  favor.  Yet  in  the  subsequent  session 
of  1770,  while  combinations  still  existed  in  America,  : 

1  ntd  while  the  colonies  had  made  no  submission,  the 
<  anoxious  act  of  1767  was  repealed,  except  in  regard 
to  the  article  of  tea.  This  was  by  no  means  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Americans ;  but  it  served  in  some  measure 
to  tranquillize  their  minds.  Still,  as  the  troops  were 
continued  at  Boston,  and  the  other  revenue  acts  and 
I  the  acts  of  trade  were  yet  enforced  by  the  new  board 
of  commissioners,  a  state  of  extreme  irritation  was 
kept  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  collisions  and  quarrels  , 

|  were  perpetuated  in  Boston. 

These  contentions  were  carried  to  such  a  length, 

[  that  at  last  a  guard,  under  the  command  of  a  Captain 
:  Preston,  fired  upon  the  Bostonians  in  a  quarrel,  and  ^ 
i  eleven  persons  were  cither  killed  or  wounded.  1  his 
tragical  event  happened  on  the  evening  ol  the  5th  ol 
'  March,  1770,  and  aroused  a  deep  spirit  of  vengeance. 

|  The  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  however,  were  all  ac-  | 

I  j  quitted  upon  trial,  except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of 
i  manslaughter ;  but  the  anniversary  of  the  event, 

I I  called  the  Boston  Massacre ,  was  observed  for  a  long 


time  afterward,  with  great  solemnity.  Fresh  causes  of 
irritation  arose  in  Massachusetts,  which  it  would  ex¬ 
ceed  our  limits  to  narrate  ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  language  of  an  able  historian,  that  “  the  half-way 
measures  of  the  administration,  since  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act,  had  not  and  could  not  satisfy  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  No  half-way  measures,  indeed,  could  avail. 
They  might  palliate,  but  could  not  cure^thc  evil.  The 
relinquishment  of  the  right,  as  well  ns  the  practice., 
of  taxing,  and  of  regulating  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  colonies,  would  alone  satisfy  them.  On  these 
points  no  compromise  was  possible.” 

Salaries  given  to  the  governor  and  justices  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  in  Massachusetts,  independent  of  any  pro¬ 
vincial  grant  which  had  yet  been  accorded,  produced 
intense  dissatisfaction,  and  the  flame  was  kept  up  by 
prolonged  disputes  between  Governor  Hutchinson  and 
the  assembly,  concerning  the  supremacy  of  parliament. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  leading  patriots  of  Amer¬ 
ica  now  began  seriously  to  contemplate  the  might) 
struggle  which  seemed  forced  upon  them.  Great 
Britain  was  determined  not  to  relax,  and  the  colonies 
were  equally  resolved  not  to  submit.  For  them  to 
remain  long  in  this  condition  appeured  impassible. 

It  was,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  contingency 
of  opposition  by  force  of  arms,  that  committees  of 
correspondence  between  the  colonies  were  proposed 
and  appointed,  so  that  unity  of  action  might  be  in¬ 
sured.  The  hostility  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 


Throwing  the  Tea  into  the  Harbor. 


was  increased,  about  this  time,  (1773,)  against  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  lieutenant-governor,  by  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  certain  letters  which  these  gentlemen 
had  sent  to  England  in  some  previous  year,  on  the 
subject  of  American  affairs.  These  letters,  by  their 
exaggerated  statements,  and  recommendation  of  co¬ 
ercive  measures,  greatly  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  countries  ;  and  Massachusetts,  by  her  assem¬ 
bly,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver. 
But  the  royal  assent  was  not  obtained. 

During  these  transactions  in  America,  the  British 

I  ministry  were  devising  a  plan  for  introducing  tea  into 
‘in-  country,  notwithstanding  the  non-importation  agree-  ] 


ments  among  the  colonists.  The  plan  which  they 
devised  was  likely  to  succeed,  could  they  get  the 
tea  landed.  But  though  the  East  India  Company 
shipped  large  quantities  of  it,  such  was  the  vigilance 
employed,  that  neither  at  Philadelphia  nor  New  \ork 
could  it  be  introduced  among  the  citizens.  In  Boston, 
it  was  feared  that,  ns  the  loaded  vessels  lay  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  the  tea  would  be  landed  in  small  quantities.  Tt 
prevent  this,  several  men,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  In¬ 
dians,  boarded  the  ships  during  the  night,  and  threw 
their  cargoes  into  the  water.  The  contents  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  were  thus  de¬ 
stroyed. 

When  the  news  of  these  transactions  reached  Eng- 
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land,  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment  was  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  ministry.  A  bill  interdicting  all  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  with  the  town  of  Boston,  and  also  the 
landing  and  shipping  of  goods  at  that  port,  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
king  on  the  ‘21st  of  June,  1774.  The  charter  of  the 
colony,  so  long  the  eyesore  of  the  ministry,  was  the 
next  object  of  attack,  and  several  fundamental  altera¬ 
tions  of  it  were  effected.  Among  other  things,  they 
materially  changed,  or  totally  repealed,  the  laws  relating 
to  town  meetings  and  the  election  of  jurors.  The 
people  now  felt  that  they  were  stripped  of  some  of  their 
dearest  rights  and  privileges.  In  New  England,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  town  meet¬ 
ings  had  been  cherished  by  the  inhabitants.  Here 
they  had  been  wont  to  meet,  not  merely  as  men 
and  citizens,  but  as  Christians  ;  making  regulations 
not  only  for  the  ordinary  internal  police  of  their 
communities,  but  for  the  vital  purposes,  also,  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  of  set¬ 
tling  and  maintaining  their  clergy. 

The  British  government  passed  several  other  most 
unjust,  coercive  measures,  which  need  not  here  be 
detailed  ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  to  produce  a  keen 
sense  both  of  injury  and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  col¬ 
onists,  and  only  increased  their  determination  to  resist 
the  authority  usurped  over  them.  To  carry  the  plans 
of  the  government  into  effect,  General  Gage  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  with  their  usual  courtesy  ; 


but  he  found  them  supremely  indignant  in  regard  to 
the ‘late  acts  of  ministerial  oppression  and  tyranny, 
partic  ilarly  the  “port  bill.”  The  other  colonists  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  common  cause  with  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  various  ways  expressed  their 
sympathies  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Boston. 
In  Virginia,  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  the  port  of  Bos¬ 
ton  was  to  be  shut,  was  appointed  as  a  day  of  “  fast¬ 
ing,  humiliation,  and  prayer.” 

The  necessity  of  another  general  congress,  and  a 
more  intimate  lyiion  of  the  colonies,  was  now  per¬ 
ceived  by  all ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  del¬ 
egates  were  appointed,  either  by  the  regular  assem¬ 
blies,  or  by  conventions  of  the  people,  in  all  the 
colonies  except  Georgia,  to  attend  a  congress  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  September.  All  the  colonies 
except  Massachusetts,  though  firmly  opposed  to  the  late 
claims  of  the  parent  country,  were  still  very  desirous 
of  a  reconciliation,  yet  with  the  security  of  their  rights. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  Massachusetts  people  had  be¬ 
come  too  much'imbittered  and  alienated  to  seek  any 
redress,  except  by  force  of  arms.  They  were  will¬ 
ing,  however,  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  other  col¬ 
onists,  and  to  make  a  trial  of  other  measures.  John 
Adams  is  reported  to  have  said  in  conversation  with 
one  of  his  associates,  after  their  appointment,  “  1 
suppose  we  must  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  enter  into 
non-importation,  non-consumption,  and  non-exportation 
agreements ;  but  they  will  be  of  no  avail ;  we  shall 
have  to  resist  by  force.” 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXV. 

A.  D.  1774  to  1776. 

Second  Cotigress  —  Oppressive  and  coercive 
Measures  of  Parliament  —  Fruitless  At¬ 
tempts  at  Reconciliation  —  Preparations  of 
the  Colonists  for  Defence,  <$fc. 

Thf.  second  general  congress  since  the  peace  of 
17G3  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1774.  They  chose  for  their  president  Peyton  Ran¬ 
dolph,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia;  and  for 
their  secretary  Charles  Thompson,  a  citizen  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  By  this  most  able  congress,  whose  measures 
became  so  important,  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts 
was  first  of  all  approved,  which  was  highly  gratifying 
to  the  people  of  that  colony.  They  also  recommend¬ 
ed  the  continuance  of  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  at  Boston.  During  the  session  of  this 
congress,  a  constant  communication  was  kept  up  by 
means  of  expresses  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
I’hf-v  next  appointed  a  committee  to  state  the  rights  of 


the  colonies,  the  violations  of  these,  and  the  means 
of  redress.  The  declaration  was  drawn  up  in  an  able 
and  candid  manner,  and  it  was  agreed  to  pursue  the  fol¬ 
lowing  peaceable  measures,  viz.:  1.  To  enter  into 
a  non-importation  association ;  2.  To  prepare  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America ;  and,  3.  To  pre¬ 
pare  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty. 

The  addresses,  as  they  were  published,  can  never  be 
read  without  being  admired,  not  merely  for  the  firm¬ 
ness  with  which  the  rights  of  the  country  were  main¬ 
tained,  but  for  unexampled  elevation  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  as  well  as  energy  and  elegance  of  diction. 
These  state  papers  were  drawn  up  with  an  ability  which 
evinced  the  high  standing  of  the  members  of  that  au¬ 
gust  assembly,  as  scholars  as  well  as  statesmen.  Lord 
Chatham  declared  that  though  he  had  studied  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master  spirits  of 
the  world,  “  yet,  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sa¬ 
gacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men 
could  stand  in  preference  of  this  congress.”  The 
address  to  the  king  breathed  the  finest  spirit  of  aflec 


tioi.,  loyalty,  and  obedience.  After  having  despatched 
I  its  business,  congress  dissolved  on  the  26th  of  October, 
with  a  recommendation  that  another  congress  be  held 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  unless  their  grievances 
before  that  time  should  be  redressed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  congress  were  approved  by 
the  colonies;  and  doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  agreed  with  the  major  part  of  the  delegates  to  that 
bo.lv T  that  the  pacific  measures  adopted  would  be 
successful.  But  others  thought  differently;  even  in 
songress,  Patrick  Henrv  and  Mr.  Adams  dissented  from 
die  opinion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington, 
and  the  larger  number  of  the  members.  The  former 
gentlemen  felt  persuaded  that  the  contest  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  decided  bv  force. 


In  the  British  house  of  commons,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1775,  Lord  Chatham  made  a  motion  for 
the  recall  of  the  troops  from  Boston.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  this  motion  by  one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches , 
but  though  supported  by  several  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  He  was 
not,  however,  prevented,  by  the  known  determination 
of  the  ministers  to  coerce  obedience,  from  presenting 
to  the  house,  soon  after,  a  conciliatory  bill ;  but  that 
also  was  decisively  rejected.  As  parliament  was  now 
resolved  to  enforce  obedience  at  the  point  of  the  bay¬ 
onet,  that  body,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  augmented 
both  the  army  and  navy ;  and  with  a  view  the  more 
effectually  to  embarrass  New  England,  and  starve  her 
into  obedience,  restricted  her  trade  with  the  other  parts 
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of  the  empire,  and  prohibited  her  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Most  of  the  other  colonies,  soon 
after,  were  restricted  in  like  munner.  This  was  a 
measure  ns  impolitic  as  it  was  cruel,  and  nerved  the 
Americans  to  a  more  determined  resistance. 

At  this  period,  earnest  attempts  were  made  in  Eng- 
tnd,  by  certain  friends  of  America  and  of  peace,  to 
it  «luce  a  reconciliation  between  the  mother  country 

•  ■•I  -be  colonies.  These  attempts  were  in  the  shape 

ndirect  negotiations  with  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  Eng- 

•  ■!:  hut  though  concessions  in  the  plans  proposed 


were  made  on  both  sides,  yet  they  were  not  so  consid¬ 
erable  as  to  suit  both  parties.  According  to  Dr.  F rank- 
tin's  remark,  “  Massachusetts  must  suffer  all  the  haz¬ 
ards  and  mischiefs  of  war,  rather  than  admit  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  her  charters  and  laws  by  parliament.  They 
who  can  give  up  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary 
safety,  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety.”  The  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  laws  and  charters  of  the  colonies,  and  oth¬ 
er  acts,  involving  direct  claims  of  sovereignty,  which 
could  not  be  admitted  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  justice 
and  freedom,  would  not  be  abandoned  on  the  part  of 
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Britain,  and  could  not  be  yielded  on  the  part  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  An  apparent  defection  in  New  York  encouraged 
the  ministry  to  hope  that  the  confederacy  of  the 
colonies  was  broken  ;  but  as  that  province,  like  all  the 
rest,  claimed  an  exemption  from  internal  taxation,  the 
petition  of  its  assembly  was  denied  a  hearing  before 
parliament.  New  York  could  then  but  make  common 
cause  with  the  other  colonies.  No  attention  was  paid, 
in  America,  at  this  time,  to  a  circular  of  the  British 
secretary  of  state,  forbidding  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  congress  in  the  following  May.  These  were 
chosen,  eventually,  from  the  whole  thirteen  colo¬ 
nies. 

The  preparations  of  the  Americans  for  defence  in¬ 
creased  with  the  increase  of  danger.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gunpowder,  arms,  and  ammunition  of  every 
Kind,  was  encouraged.  In  Massachusetts,  in  particular, 
all  was  vigilance  and  activity.  Every  person  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  to  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  warn¬ 
ing,  and  arms  and  provisions  were  collected  and  de¬ 
posited  at  the  towns  of  Worcester  and  Concord. 
Though  a  desperate  conflict  seemed  inevitable,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies, 
were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commence  the 
attack;  but  were  resolved  to  repel  by  force  the  first 
hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  British  com¬ 
mander.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  to  bring  their 
resolution,  as  well  as  courage,  to.  the  test.  On  the 
18th  of  April,  1775,  a  detachment  of  troops  moved 
from  Boston  to  destroy  the  warlike  and  other  stores 
deposited  at  Concord  ;  and  the  next  day,  the  battle 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  followed,  in  which  the 
British  first  commenced  actual  hostilities,  by  firing  on 
the  militia  collected  at  the  former  place. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  redeemed  the  pledge 
they  had  often  given  to  defend  their  rights  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  The  British  were  repulsed,  and 
compelled,  with  no  inconsiderable  loss,  to  return  to 
Boston.  The  news  of  this  engagement  soon  spread 
through  the  colonies.  All  New  England  was  in  arms, 
und  thousands  speedily  marched  toward  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  imme¬ 
diately  resolved  that  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men 
should  be  raised,  and  the  other  New  England  colonies 


were  requested  to  furnish  an  additional  number  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  treasurer  was  directed  j 
to  borrow  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  use 
of  the  province  ;  and  they  declared  that  the  citizens 
were  no  longer  under  any  obligations  of  obedience  to 
Governor  Gage.  Even  after  this,  the  people  could 
truly  profess  to  be  the  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of 
their  king,  as  they  were  able  to  prove,  and  did  prove  > 
in  a  statement  to  their  agent  in  England,  Dr.  Franklin.  ; 
that  the  British  troops  were  the  aggressors  in  the  fighl 
at  Lexington.  The  loss  of  nearly  three  hundred  men,  ! 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  British  before  they 
reached  Boston,  and  that  of  nearly  one  hundred  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  was  too  considerable  to 
allow  the  minds  of  either  party  to  be  content  without 
other  contests  for  supremacy. 

In  this  state  of  public  affairs,  the  meeting  of  con-  i 
gress,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  was  quite  opportune,  j  j 
as  the  results  of  its  deliberations,  also,  were  of  the  I 
highest  importance.  Congress  unanimously  determined 
that  the  “  colonies  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  ”  at 
the  same  time,  however,  an  ardent  wish  was  expressed 
for  a  restoration  of  former  harmony  between  the 
parent  country  and  themselves.  For  this  purpose,  a 
dutiful  petition  to  the  king  was  resolved  upon.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  George  Washington,  a  member  of  their 
own  body,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  then  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of  j 
the  country.  This  appointment  he  accepted  with  his  j 
characteristic  modesty,  diffidence,  and  disinterested¬ 
ness.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  short  but  manly  ad¬ 
dress  to  congress  on  this  occasion,  he  observed,  “  As 
to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  congress  that,  as 
oo  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  mv 
domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  ina  e 
any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of 
my  expenses.  These,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge, 
and  that  is  all  I  desire.”  With  all  due  solemnity,  the 
congress  assured  him  that  they  would  sustain  him, 
and  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
cause  of  the  country. 

The  novel  situation  in  which  the  American  people 
were  now  placed  rendered  it  peculiarly  proper  for 
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them  to  declare  to  the  world  the  causes  which  induced 
.hem  to  take  up  arms.  This  was  done  by  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  a  full  and  eloquent 
statement  of  the  various  acts  of  the  British  parliament, 
in  violation  of  their  rights,  and  the  hostile  proceedings 
of  the  administration  to  enforce  them.  'They  concluded 
their  declaration  by  a  devout  appeal  to  the  God  of 
nations  in  the  following  terms :  “  With  an  humble 
confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and  impartial 
Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  mast  devoutly 
implore  his  divine  goodness,  to  protect  us  happily 
through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries 
to  reconciliation  on  rcasonahlo  terms,  and  thereby 
relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil 
war.” 

General  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the 
*2d  of  July,  and  there  took  command  of  the  American 
army.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  that  its  means  afforded.  Regular  en¬ 
listments  were  commenced,  and  congress  recommend¬ 
ed  that  all  effective  men  in  every  colony,  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  be  formed  into  a  reg¬ 
ular  militia,  be  well  armed  and  disciplined,  nnd  that 
one  fourth  part  of  them  be  selected  for  minute-men , 
to  be  ready  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety,  also,  was  recommended  to  each 
colony,  for  the  security  nnd  defence  of  the  respective 
colonies.  These  recommendations  had  the  force  of 
laws.  Several  plans  of  reconciliation  were  proposed 
about  this  period,  but  none  of  them  were  adopted  by 
the  American  congress. 

During  the  session  of  congress  now  held.  Dr. 
Franklin  submitted  to  its  consideration  articles  of 
confederation  and  union  nmong  the  colonies.  These, 
though  not  acted  upon  definitely,  were  made  public, 
and  have  been  considered  as  containing  the  plan  of 
union  afterward  adopted  by  congress  and  submitted  to 
the  colonies  for  their  approbation.  After  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities  in  Massachusetts,  the  disputes 
between  the  royal  governors  and  the  colonists  became 
more  serious.  The  people,  in  most  instances,  took 


possession  of  the  public  arms  and  ammunition,  nnd 
even  the  public  money,  nnd  assumed  the  powers  of 
government.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  measures 
for  self-defence,  their  views  did  not  yet  extend  to  n 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity. 

As  arms  were  necessary  in  the  event  of  further 
resistance,  an  enterprise  was  planned  in  Connecticut, 
early  in  May,  1775,  to  procure  a  partial  supply  of 
these,  as  well  as  to  secure  an  important  militury  post 
in  this  country.  This  was  the  taking  of  the  fort  of 
Ticondcrogn,  which  was  effected  by  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen  nnd  Benedict  Arnold.  The  garrison,  then  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  forty  men,  was  surprised  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May.  As  the  commandant 
was  ordered  to  surrender  the  fort,  he  asked  by  what 
authority.  Colonel  Allen,  in  a  singularly  bold  nnd 
orig  nal  manner,  replied,  “  In  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah  and  the  continental  congress.”  A  Inrge 
amount  of  arms  nnd  ammunition  was  thus  secured. 
Crown  Point  was  taken  peaceable  possession  of  soon 
after  by  Colonel  Warner. 

About  the  last  of  May,  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 
and  Burgoyne,  w  ith  ^enforcements,  arrived  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  with  fresh  orders  to  compel  the  submission  of  the 
colonists  —  a  work  they  believed  might  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished.  The  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill  (June  17)  soon 
convinced  them  that  they  had  to  meet  bold  nnd  deter¬ 
mined  spirits,  nnd  thnt  they  must  be  engaged  in  other 
scenes  than  those  of  fishing  and  fowling,  in  which 
they  had  flattered  themselves  they  should  bo  prin¬ 
cipally  employed  in  Amcricn.  In  this  battle,  three 
thousand  men,  composing  the  flower  of  the  British 
army,  were  engaged.  Their  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  less  than  half  that  number. 
The  British  were  twice  repulsed;  but, the  ammunition 
of  the  Americans  having  failed,  they  were  forced  to 
retreat.  Although  the  ground  was  lost,  they  re¬ 
garded  this  as  a  victory’. 

After  this  battle,  the  intelligence  of  w  hich  thrilled 
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1  very  American  heart,  the  enemy  were  so  closely 
*hut  up  in  Boston  by  the  army  under  the  command 
dI  \\  ashington,  that  they  were  compelled,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign,  to  content  themselves 
with  a  few  predatory  excursions  to  the  islands  in 
Boston  Bay  and  along  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts. 
I  he  manner  in  which  this  sort  of  warfare  was  carried 
on  is  shown  by  the  wanton  burning  of  Charlestown 
and  Falmouth. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  congress  met  again,  and 
entered  on  the  arduous  duties  assigned  them.  That 
body,  being  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to 
attack  the  colonies  by  the  way  of  Canada,  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  this  by  taking  possession  of  the 
fortresses  in  tl.a  province  before  reenforcements 
should  be  rcceiw '  from  England.  Though  late  in 
the  season,  Canaa.-.  was  invaded  by  the  American 
forces.  One  detachment  entered  the  country  by  the 
way  of  Lake  Champlain,  under  the  command  of 
General  Montgomery  ;  and,  after  a  severe  action  at 
St.  John’s,  took  possession  of  Montreal,  and  arrived 
early  in  December  before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  An¬ 
other  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  entered  Canada  by  the  Iliver  Kennebec  and 
through  the  wilderness,  suffering  incredible  hardships, 
on  the  route,  from  hunger  and  fatigue.  Only  a  part 
ol  the  troops  arrived  before  Quebec  to  join  the  forces 
of  Montgomery.  This  brave  general  fell  in  a  des¬ 
perate  but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  that  city. 

During  the  invasion  of  Canada,  the  American  army 
before  Boston  was  unable,  for  want  of  ammunition,  to 
engage  in  any  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy, 
who  held  that  place ;  and  it  was  no  inconsiderable 
achievement,  as  General  Washington  observed  in  a 
communication  to  congress,  “  to  maintain  a  post  within 
musket  shot  of  the  enemy,  for  six  months  together, 
without  powder,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disband  one 
army  and  recruit  another  within  that  distance  of  twenty 
odd  British  regiments.”  Regular  governments,  follow- 
ng  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  were  now  commenced 
in  several  of  the  provinces,  not,  however,  without  the 
apprehensions  of  a  portion  of  the  members  of  con¬ 
gress  that  this  was  a  step  necessarily  leading  to  inde¬ 
pendence,  for  which  they  were  not  yet  prepared. 
The  last  hopes  of  the  colonists  for  reconciliation  de¬ 
pended  on  the  success  of  their  second  petition  to  the 
king  ;  but  no  answer  was  given  to  it.  The  king,  in 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  October, 
accused  the  colonists  of  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion, 
remarking  that  “  the  rebellious  war  carried  on  by  them 
was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  independent 
umpire.” 

Determined  war  was  now  to  be  waged  against  the 
colonists,  and  a  force  sent  out  sufficiently  powerful  to 
compel  submission,  even  without  a  struggle:  Accord¬ 
ingly,  parliament  passed  some  very  extraordinary  acts, 
unknown  to  the  spirit  of  a  civilized  age,  against  her 
American  people.  All  trade  with  the  colonies  was 
prohibited,  and  the  colonists  declared  open  enemies. 
I’ heir  vessels  and  persons  were  made  liable  to  seizure. 
Persons  found  in  captured  vessels  were  to  be  put  on 
board  any  other  armed  British  vessel,  and  considered 
as  having  entered  his  majesty’s  service ;  and  by  this 
means  might  be  compelled  to  fight  against  their  own 
countrymen  and  relatives.  Royal  commissioners  were 
appointed  with  authority  to  grant  pardon  on  submis¬ 
sion  to  individuals  and  to  colonies  ;  and  thus  the  hope 
was  entertained  of  creating  divisions  among  them. 


I  Reprisals  were  'now  ordered  by  congress,  and  the 
American  ports  were  opened  to  all  the  world  except 
Great  Britain.  Congress  also  recommended  to  all  the 
colonies  to  form  governments  for  themselves,  and 
independence  became  seriously  ‘contemplated  by  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  —  that  is,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1776,  —  General  Washington  adopted  the  plan  of 
taking  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  fortify¬ 
ing  them,  as  these  commanded  the  harbor  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  shipping  there.  This  was  accordingly  effected  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  without  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  enemy.  The  surprise  of  the  latter, 
the  next  morning,  cannot  be  easily  conceived  ;  and  it 
was  at  once  determined  to  evacuate  Boston,  which 
they  now  did.  On  the  17th,  the  British  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Ilowe,  successor  of  General  i 
Gage,  sailed  for  Halifax.  Washington,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all,  immediately  marched  into  the  town.  While 
these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  the  north,  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  June  and  July,  to  destroy  the  fort 
on  Sullivan’s  Island,  near  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  by  General  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The 
British,  however,  were  repulsed,  after  ;m  action  of 
upward  of  ten  hours,  with  great  injury  to  tin r 
ships,  and  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  subject  of  Independence  was  brought  before  con¬ 
gress,  on  the  7th  of  June,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one 
of  the  deputies  from  Virginia,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
declaring  that  “  the  united  colonics  are  and  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are  absolved  i 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  and  that  al 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  j 
Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved.” 

On  the  8th,  the  resolution  was  debated  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole.  It  was  eloquently  supported  l>\ 

Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Adams,  and  others,  and  opposed  by  Mr 
John  Dickinson.  On  the  10th,  it  was  adopted  >  i 
committee  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  colonics.  To 
afford  time  for  greater  unanimity,  the  resolution  y.m  , 
postponed  in  the  house  until  the  1st  of  July.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston,  , 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  On  the  1st  of  July,  agreeably  to  appointment, 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Lee  was  resumed  in  that  body, 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  was  assented 
to  bv  all  the  colonies  except  Pennsylvania  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  reported 
by  the  special  committee  on  the  28th  of  June,  and,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  came  before  congress  for  final  de¬ 
cision.  It  received  the  vote  of  every  colony,  and  1 
was  signed  by  the  several  members.  No  greater 
question,  probably,  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race, 
and  having  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  ; 
mankind,  was  ever  debated  and  decided  by  a  delibera¬ 
tive  assembly.  It  gave  birth  to  a  new  empire  and  to 
a  new  order  of  things  in  the  political  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  attempt  had  been  made  at 
reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the  royal  commissioners 
but  in  vain,  as  the  terms  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  | 
American  people.  Subsequent  attempts  of  a  similar 
kind  were  made  after  the  event  of  the  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late.  The  die  was  cast. 
The  terms  proposed  in  every  case,  as  they  amounted 
to  little  more  than  pardon  on  submission  and  return 
to  allegiance,  without  a  guaranty  against  future  I 
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oppressions,  were  promptly  rejected.  The  declaration 
of  independence  had  produced  a  new  political  s  ate  in 
America.  Allegiance  was  now  transferred  to  the 
several  states,  and  Americans  adhering  to  the  king  or  to 
the  enemies  of  the  states,  and  giving  them  aid,  were 
eonsidcred  as  guilty  of  treason. 

Proposals  for  reconciliation  were  soon  followed  by 
charges  and  commands,  on  the  part  of  the  royal  com¬ 
missioners,  as  the  affairs  of  America  assumed  a  more 
gloomy  aspect.  All  persons  assembled  together  in 
arms  against  his  majesty’s  government  were  ordered 
,  in  disband  themselves,  and  return  to  their  dwellings, 
I  there  to  remain  in  a  peaceable  and  quiet  manner. 
\!1  general  or  provincial  congresses,  conventions, 
committees,  dec.,  having  in  view  the  levying  of  money, 
raising  troops,  fitting  out  armed  vessels,  and  imprison¬ 
ing  or  molesting  his  majesty’s  subjects,  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Pnrdoas  were  offered  to  those  who  should 
rv'urn  to  their  allegiance  within  a  given  time,  of  which 
some  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  troops  availed 


themselves.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  such  u 
proclamation,  as  far  as  possible,  General  Washington 
deemed  it  necessary  soon  after  to  issue  an  opposing 
proclamation. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  campaign  of  177 H 
was  unfortunate  for  America.  The  scene  of  military 
operations  during  this  year  was  transferred  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  York.  General  Washington, 
soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British, 
anticipating  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  had  removed  to 
the  city  of  New  York  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
troops.  General  Howe  and  his  army  followed  soon 
after,  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  took  possession  of  Staten 
Island,  where  he  was  shortly  joined  by  his  brother, 
Lord  Howe,  with  a  fleet  and  reenforcement  of  troops. 
The  British  army,  numbering  about  thirty  thousand 
strong,  was  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  than 
the  American.  The  latter  were  composed  of  militia, 
or  troops  enlisted  for  a  year  only,  and  were,  beside 
unaccustomed  to  military  life  and  discipline.  They 
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amounted  in  all  to  little  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
men. 

Soon  after  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  near  Brook¬ 
lyn,  on  the  27th  of  August,  which  resulted  disastrously 
for  the  Americans,  —  the  British  having  attacked  that 
portion  of  Washington’s  army  which  was  encamped 
there,  —  he  abandoned  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
strong  places  in  its  vicinity  were  taken  by,  or  given  up 
to,  the  enemy.  All  that  had  been  gained  in  Canada 
the  preceding  year,  was  lost  in  the  course  of  this 
campaign. 

On  retiring  from  New  York,  Washington,  with  his 
army,  occupied  for  a  short  time  the  heights  of  Haerlem, 
and  several  stations  in  that  neighborhood,  during 
which  time  he  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  a  considera¬ 
ble  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  appeared  on  the 
plains  between  the  two  camps  —  killing  and  wounding 
more  than  a  hundred  of  them.  The  principal  benefit 
of  this  action  was  its  influence  in  reviving  the  depressed 
spirits  of  the  whole  army.  Retiring  from  Ilaerlem  with 
a  portion  of  his  forces,  the  American  commander  took 
up  his  position  at  White  Plains.  Here,  on  the  28th 


of  October,  after  an  indecisive  engagement,  the 
Americans,  now  greatly  reduced  by  the  return  of  the 
militia,  by  sickness  and  other  casualties  of  war,  crossed 
the  North  River,  into  New  Jersey-  On  the  22d  of 
November,  the  whole  force  under  the  command  of 
General  Washington  did  not  exceed  thirty-five  hundred. 
With  this  small  number,  the  American  general  was 
obliged  to  fly  before  a  superior  force,  under  Lord  Corn-  ,  j 
wallis ;  and  even  this  remnant  of  an  army  was  dimin¬ 
ished,  on  its  march  to  the  Delaware,  by  the  expiration  jj 
of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland 
brigades.  On  crossing  the  Delaware,  about  the  10th 
of  December,  General  Washington  had  only  about 
seventeen  hundred  men.  The  object  of  the  enemy  j; 
was  to  get  possession  of  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  Delaware.  The 
loss  of  that  city  seemed  inevitable.  Congress,  then 
sitting  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  12th  of  December  re 
moved  to  Baltimore  for  greater  safety.  In  this  gloomy 
and  almost  desperate  state  of  public  affairs,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Americans  remained  firm  and  determined 
in  the  cause  of  independence. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXX  XVI. 

A.  D.  1776  to  1779. 


Capture  of  Hessians  —  Victory  at  Princeton  — 
Battles  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown  — 
Confederation  of  the  States  —  Capture  of 
Burgoyne,  <$*c. 


Bv  an  act  of  congress,  the  project  of  raising  eighty- 
eight  battalions  to  serve  during  the  war  was  entered 
upon,  and  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  given  to  all 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  ;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  lands  were  promised  to  those  officers  and 
soldiers  who  should  continue  in  service  through  the 
war.  To  impart  greater  efficiency  to  the  defence 
of  the  country,  Washington  was  invested  with  unlimited 
military  powers  for  the  term  of  six  months,  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  congress.  He  met  the  respon- 
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sibility  with  his  accustomed  firmness  and  wisdom.  At 
this  period,  he  felt  that  an  effort  was  peculiarly  neces¬ 
sary  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  to  induce 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Such  an  effort  he  put  forth  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  a 
body  of  Hessians  encamped  at  Trenton.  In  this  he 
succeeded,  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  his  military  capacity.  It  was  on  the  morn- 
in"  of  the  26th  of  December,  1776,  that  he  made 

O  '  ii. 

the  attack,  after  suffering  great  hardships  in  his 
march,  and  in  crossing  the  Delaware  in  a  cold  and 
stormy  night.  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and 
more  than  nine  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  enterprise  produced  the  effect  which  Washing¬ 
ton  sought.  It  equally  elevated  the  hopes  of  the 
Americans,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  British. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
which  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Thai 


1  ]  ;JQ  BATTLES  OF  BRANDYWINE,  GERMANTOWN.  AND  SARATOGA. 

!  battle  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  bold  measures 
which  only  great  minds  conceive  and  execute.  Instead 
i  of  encountering  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  met  him 
with  a  superior  force,  or  attempting  to  retreat  before 
him, either  of  which  seemed  equally  hazardous,  Wash¬ 
ington  left  the  enemy  in  their  encampment,  marched 

1  io  Princeton  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  surprised  the 
British  troops  at  that  place,  all  of  which  he  effected 
•n  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  and  in  so 
si'crel  a  manner,  that  Cornwallis  knew  nothing  of  the 
|  movement  until  it  was  too  late  to  afford  his  countrymen 
assistance. 

At  this  time,  the  American  army,  notwithstanding 
al1  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  congress, 
j  amounted  to  little  more  than  seven  thousand  men. 
Toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  Washington  quitted 
his  winter  encampment  at  Morristown  ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  British  army  moved  from  Brunswick, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  it  during  the  winter, 
i  Many  movements  of  the  respective  armies  followed, 

|  but  neither  seemed  to  have  a  definite  plan  of  operation. 
At  length,  the  British  General  Howe  left  New  Jersey, 
and,  embarking  at  Sandy  Ilook  with  sixteen  thousand 
men,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake.  He  landed  his  troops 
on  the  11th  of  August,  in  Maryland.  It  was  now 
apparent  that  his  design  was  the  occupation  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  To  prevent  this,  Washington  immediately 
put  his  army  in  motion  toward  that  city.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Brandywine,  Delaware,  on  the  11th  of 
September ;  and,  after  an  engagement  through  nearly 
the  whole  day,  the  Americans  were  forced  to  recede. 
In  this  battle,  several  foreign  officers,  who  had  em¬ 
barked  in  our  cause,  and  among  them  the  brave  and 
generous  Lafayette,  distinguished  themselves.  The 
latter  was  wounded  while  attempting  to  rally  some 
fugitives. 

It  was  not  possible  qow  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
having  access  to  Philadelphia,  which  accordingly  they 
entered  on  the  26th  of  September.  General  Howe, 
upon  occupying  the  city,  felt  the  necessity  of  reducing 
some  forts  on  the  Delaware,  which  rendered  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  that  river  unsafe  to  the  English.  While  a 
part  of  the  British  army  was  detached  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  Washington  attacked  the  portion  of  it  which 
had  been  stationed  at  Germantown,  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  This  attack  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
October;  but,  after  a  severe  action,  the  Americans 
'  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  enemy.  Mortifying  and  distressing  as  the  result 
was  to  Washington,  congress  saw  fit  to  express  their 
;  admiration  of  his  plan  of  attack,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  troops. 

An  interesting  portion  of  American  history  belongs 
'  to  this  period,  in  reference  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  its  efforts  to  secure 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  France  in  its  arduous 
struggle.  The  secret  correspondence  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  ;  the  gifts  and  loans  with  which  she  as¬ 
sisted  America  ;  her  alliance  and  treaties  with  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  the  adroit  management  through  which  these 

1  events  were  brought  about,  and  in  which  the  great 
franklin  was  so  intimately  concerned — supply  a 

1  chapter  of  deep  interest  to  tiie  politician,  but  for  which 
no  space  is  allowed  in  this  condensed  narrative. 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  subject  of  a 

1  (confederation  of  the  States  was  brought  before  con¬ 
gress,  and  articles  to  that  effect  were  prepared, 
designed  to  produce  and  cement  a  perpetual  union 

between  the  several  states.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity  for  such  a  measure,  that  the  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  powers  of  the  respective  states  nnd  ot 
congress  should  be  clearly  drawn,  and  thus  the  pence 
and  harmony  of  the  Union  be  preserved.  The  arti¬ 
cles  were  ratified,  and  signed  eventually  on  the  pnrt  of 
all  the  states,  though  several  of  them  at  first  objected. 

While  the  military  operations  of  the  Americans,  in 
the  Middle  States,  wore  a  doubtful  aspect,  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country  beenme  the  theatre  of  great 
nnd  splendid  events.  The  battle  of  Bennington,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1777,  nnd  the  two  battles  at  Still¬ 
water —  the  first  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  the 
second  on  the  7th  of  October — effected  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  finest  British  armies  which  had  been  sent  to 
this  country.  It  was  commanded  by  General  Burgoyne, 
who — in  attempting  to  carry  out  a  plan,  which  had 
been  settled  in  England,  of  forming  a  communication 
between  Canada  and  New  York,  and  thus  of  cutting  oft' 
New'  England  from  any  intercourse  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  country — hoped  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
confederacy  and  the  contest.  But  that  accomplished 
commander  soon  found  himself  environed  with  difficul¬ 
ties  he  little  expected  ;  and,  at  length,  beaten  in  succes¬ 
sive  battles,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  an  exasperated 
foe,  and  growing  short  of  provisions,  he  surrendered, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  his  whole  army,  of  nearly  six 
thousand  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  This 
event,  as  might  have  been  expected,  occasioned  equal 
transport  to  the  Americans,  and  consternation  to  the 
British,  and  was,  in  an  important  sense,  the  crisis  of 
the  revolution,  ns  it  procured  from  France  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  American  independence,  nnd  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  commerce  between  the  two  nations. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  the 
British  army  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  wealthy  city  ; 
and  the  American  army  betook  itself  to  Valley  Forge, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  where  they  suffered  severe¬ 
ly  from  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness.  The  plans  of  the 
British  were  changed  somewhat,  in  consequence  of  the 
alliance  of  America  w  ith  France.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  royal  force  should  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  be¬ 
come  concentrated  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
evacuation  commenced  on  the  18th  of  June  ;  but  Wash¬ 
ington,  penetrating  the  design,  had  prepared  to  inter¬ 
pose  wliat  obstacles  he  could  to  its  consummation. 
The  result  was,  that  the  hostile  armies  came  to  battle 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  at  Monmouth,  sixty- 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  contest  was  most 
severe,  and  the  Americans,  on  the  whole,  obtained  the 
advantage.  It  was  a  day  of  excessive  heat,  and  num¬ 
bers,  on  both  sides,  perished  from  that  cause  alone. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  three  hundred  nnd  fifty- 
eight  were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  A  smaller 
number  were  disabled  among  the  Americans.  Of  the 
British,  one  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  one 
thousand  deserted  during  the  march.  With  this  loss, 
the  British  general  made  good  his  retreat  to  New  York 
on  the  night  following  the  battle. 

An  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  which  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  British  ever  since  December,  1776, 
was  concerted  by  Washington  in  the  summer  of  1778 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  unhappy  in  its  results.  The 
British  force  stationed  at  Newport  consisted  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  troops.  To  meet  these,  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  detached,  under  the  command  of  General  Sul¬ 
livan  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  French  Count  d’Estaing 
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who  had  recently  arrived  there  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  and  six  frigates,  to  cooperate  with  Sullivan,  obliged 
the  latter  to  withdraw  his  troops.  Indeed,  half  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  militia,  refused  to  remain, 
and  encounter  the  danger,  to  which  they  were  now  ex- 
i  posed,  of  an  attack  from  the  British  at  New  York. 
Lord  Howe  had  just  arrived  with  a  fleet,  and  had  crafti¬ 
ly  led  on  d’Estaing  to  give  him  pursuit,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  American 
general.  It  required  all  the  address  of  Washington 
to  allay  the  resentments  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  American  soldiers,  who  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  course  of  events  on  this  occasion.  The 
French  fleet,  having  been  shattered  by  a  storm  while 


in  pursuit  of  Lord  Howe,  entered  Boston  to  repair. 
Afterward  it  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  it  toc’k 
Dominica  from  the  English. 

Although  the  expectations  of  success  on  the  par!  I 
of  the  British,  in  the  campaign  of  1778,  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  south,  yet  it  was  not  until  a  late 
period  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  prepared  to  invade 
the  states  in  that  quarter.  In  November,  he  despatched 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Campbell, 
against  Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia.  The  place,  I 
being  unprepared  for  defence,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  were  j 
taken  prisoners.  By  this  success,  the  state  itself  was  i 
virtually  subdued. 


Attack  on  Stony  Point. 


CHAPTER  CCCCL XXXVII. 

A.  D.  1779  to  1783. 

Predatory  Incursions  of  the  British  —  Redac¬ 
tion  of  Stony  Point — Surrender  of  Charles¬ 
ton  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  —  Defeat  of  the 
Americans  in  the  Battle  of  Camden ,  §'c. 

During  the  campaign  of  1779,  the  British  seemed 
to  aim  at  little  more  than  to  distress,  plunder,  con¬ 
sume  and  destroy  —  it  having  been,  early  in  the  year, 
adopted  as  a  principle,  “  to  render  the  colonies  of  as 
little  use  as  possible  to  their  new  confederates.”  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from 
New  York  for  Virginia.  In  this  predatory  incursion, 
large  naval  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great 
quantities  of  tobacco  were  seized  and  carried  ofT.  In 
addition  to  this  exploit,  several  towns  were  wantonly 
,  j  burned.  A  similar  expedition  was  soon  afterward 
planned  against  the  maritime  parts  of  Connecticut,  and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  notorious  Governor  Try- 
on.  The  result  of  this  predatory  attempt  was  the 
plundering  of  New  Haven,  and  the  burning  of  East 
Haven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Green  Farms. 

The  Americans,  during  this  campaign,  dispirited  by 
means  of  the  failure  of  the  French  fleet,  and  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  daily  depreciation  of  their  bills  of  credit, 
effected  but  little  against  the  enemy.  Their  only  im¬ 
portant  enterprises  were  the  reduction  of  Stony  Point, 
forty  miles  north  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  and  | 


the  dispersion  of  the  Six  Nations,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Oneidas,  had  been  induced  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  take  up  arms  against  the  states.  The  reduction 
of  Stony  Point  took  place  July  15,  and  was  one  of 
the  boldest  enterprises  which  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  great  contest.  As  held  by  the  English,  the 
place  was  in  the  condition  of  a  real  fortress,  strongly 
defended  ;  but  the  Americans,  under  General  Wayne, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  pressed  through  a  deep  morass 
and  a  double  palisade,  and  scaled  the  fort,  killing  and 
making  prisoners  of  more  than  six  hundred  men. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
embarked  from  New  York  with  a  force  of  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  men,  for  the  reduction  of 
Charleston.  The  American  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Lincoln,  made  all  the  defence  they 
were  able  ;  but  it  became  at  length  apparent  that  the 
superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
place  could  not  be  maintained.  Acquiescing  in  the 
necessity  of  a  surrender,  General  Lincoln  presented 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  being  accepted,  the 
American  army,  of  five  thousand  men,  together  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  four  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  surrendered  to  the  British.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  left  four 
thousand  men,  for  the  southern  service,  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  returned  to  New  York.  The  presence 
of  the  British  in  different  parts  of  South  Carolina  was 
intended  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  and  to  enforce  their 
I  submission  to  the  royal  government.  These  purposes, 
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however,  were  but  indifferently  accomplished.  The 
brave  General  Sumpter  made  several  attacks  upon  the 
enemy,  and  with  considerable  success.  In  one  in- 
j  stance,  he  nearly  annihilated  a  British  regiment.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  considerable  body  of  American 
'  troops  was  advancing  through  the  Middle  States  for 
the  relief  of  the  south. 

General  Gates,  the  hero  of  Stillwater,  was  now 
'  placed  at  the  head  of  the  southern  army,  General 
|  Lincoln  having  been  superseded.  This  army,  how- 
i  ever,  amounted  only  to  four  thousand  men,  and  was 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  that  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  it  approached  South  Carolina,  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  commanded  on  the  frontier  under  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  concentrated  the  royal  forces  at  Camden,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  north-west  from  Charleston. 
Here  Cornwallis,  on  learning  the  movements  of  the 
Americans,  joined  him.  The  American  and  British 
forces  met  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August, 
1780.  The  battle  which  ensued  proved  disastrous  to 
the  Americans,  chiefly  through  the  failure  of  the  mili¬ 
tia.  A  large  body  of  the  Virginia  militia  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled,  as  they  were  approached  by  the 
British  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets.  This  example 
was  followed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  militia ;  but  the  continental  troops  played 
their  part  manfully.  They  yielded  only  when  forsa¬ 
ken  by  their  brethren,  and  when  it  was  impossible, 
from  want  of  numbers,  to  maintain  their  ground. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Camden  ;  and  scarcely  was 
there  a  more  bloody  conflict  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  Americans  were  killed,  and  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  hundred  wounded  and  taken  pris¬ 
oners. 

This  sad  result  threw  a  temporary  gloom  over  the 
American  people  ;  but  the  face  of  affairs  soon  after 
began  to  be  more  bright  and  cheering.  The  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  enemy,  upon  experiencing  ephem¬ 
eral  success,  only  inspirited  the  real  friends  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  more  strenuous  and  unremitted  efforts. 
The  campaign  of  1780  was  indeed  disastrous  in  the 
south,  nor  in  the  north  were  affairs  in  a  train  at  all 
favorable.  The  year  passed  away  in  the  endurance 
of  the  alarms  and  distresses  incident  to  a  state  of  war¬ 
fare,  even  where  there  occur  no  great  and  ruinous 
battles.  At  the  north,  in  particular,  the  continued 
predatory  incursions  of  the  enemy  brought  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  the  usual  amount  of  loss,  disappointment, 
and  suffering.  There  were,  however,  a  few  occur¬ 
rences  of  a  different  complexion,  as,  for  instance,  the 
arrival  of  M.  de  Ternay  at  Rhode  Island,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  from  France.  He  brought  a  squadron  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaller 
armed  vessels,  with  several  transports,  and  six  thou¬ 
sand  men,  all  under  the  command  of  Licutcnnnt- 
General  de  Rochambcau.  The  joy  and  expectations 
excited  by  this  event  cannot  be  easily  conceived  ;  but 
tlicse  were  not  fully  borne  out,  as  the  superiority  of 
the  British  fleet  prevented  that  of  the  French,  and  the 
French  army,  for  a  considerable  time,  from  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  Americans. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1780  was  signalized  by 
the  treason  of  Arnold,  the  American  general,  who  by 
his  bravery  had  endeared  himself  to  the  American 
people.  In  consequence  of  his  wounds,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  service,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  commandant  of  Philadelphia.  Here  the  ener¬ 


gies  which  had  been  expended  in  war  were  devoted 
to  gambling,  luxurious  living,  and  ever)’  species  of 
expensive  pleasure.  To  supply  the  means  for  such  a 
mode  of  life,  various  expedients  were  resorted  to,  and 
some  not  the  most  creditable.  At  length,  by  his  ex 
actions  as  a  public  officer,  he  was  brought  to  trial  be¬ 
fore  a  court  martial,  by  whose  sentence  he  received  ! 
the  reprimand  of  Washington. 

In  this  condition  of  his  affairs,  Arnold,  now  bank¬ 
rupt  in  character  as  well  as  in  fortune,  was  prepared 
for  any  desperate  undertaking,  especially  if  it  should  i 
bring  gold  jnto  his  private  coffers.  Where  could  the  i 
supply  be  found  but  from  Britain  ?  This  thought,  as 
well  as  the  desire  of  revenge  upon  congress  and  his 
country,  prompted  him  to  the  act  which  has  consigned 
his  name  to  eternal  infamy.  He  made  known  his  inten- 
tion  indirectly  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  the  latter  < 
was  directed  to  seek  the  command  of  the  fortress  at 
West  Point,  in  order  that,  as  the  most  important  place 
to  be  secured  by  an  enemy,  he  might  deliver  it  to  the 
British.  Having  obtained  this  past,  he  adopted  such 
measures  as  were  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in 
view.  Happily  for  America,  the  plot  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  season  to  prevent  the  ruinous  consequences 
that  must  have  ensued.  Major  Andre,  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  young  man,  the  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Clinton,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  him  with  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  on  this  subject,  was  taken,  and,  after  a  fa;r 
trial,  was  executed  on  the  2d  of  October,  as  a  spy. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  passing  over  many  i 
interesting  details  relating  to  this  affair.  Andre  was 
taken  by  three  humble  soldiers  of  the  militia,  i 
whose  names  were  John  Paulding,  David  Williams, 
and  Isaac  Van  Wert,  and  who,  though  plied  by 
every  argument  and  every  bribe  that  might  be 
expected  to  influence  men  of  that  class,  resolutely 
refused  to  give  him  up.  They  were  well  rewarded 
by  their  country  for  this  act  of  noble  patriotism.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  necessity  of  putting  Andre  to 
death,  and  upon  the  gallows,  according  to  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  the  British,  was  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  Britain  has 
found  it  difficult  to  forget,  or  even  to  forgive  the 
act,  but  America  stands  justified  before  an  impartial 
world.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  chagrin  and  dis¬ 
appointment  that  Arnold  escaped,  and  received  from 
the  British  the  reward  of  his  villany  and  treach¬ 
ery.  This  reward  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  | 
rank  of  a  brigadier-general.  An  exchange  of  Andre 
for  Arnold  would  have  been  readily  assented  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  ;  but  Clinton  would  not 
consent  to  give  up  the  traitor.  A  hazardous  attempt 
was  made  by  Sergeant-Major  Champe  to  take  him,  • 
but  it  failed. 

Aficr  the  battle  of  Camden,  Cornwallis  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  by  the  mountaineers 
of  North  Carolina.  The  course  of  this  officer,  who  had 
been  sent  into  the  state,  had  been  so  marked  by  dev¬ 
astation  and  ruin,  that  the  inhabitants  were  determined 
no  longer  to  submit  to  his  atrocities.  Under  Campbell  j 
and  others,  ho  and  his  forces  were  completely  over¬ 
thrown.  This  event  induced  Cornwallis  to  retreat  to 
South  Carolina.  Here  the  British  troops  were  harassed 
by  Colonel  Sumpter  on  all  sides.  During  the  period 
of  these  transactions.  General  Gates  exerted  himself 
to  collect  new  troops,  and  had  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  the  American  army  in  that  quarter.  But 
he  had  not  been  successful  in  the  southern  war,  and. 
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in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the  south,  he  was 
superseded  by  General  Greene.  It  was  at  this  period, 
that  Arnold  made  a  descent  upon  Virginia,  to  aid 
the  enterprises  of  the  British  in  that  state  and  in  North 
Carolina.  His  favorite  employment  now  appeared  to 
be  the  devastation  of  his  country. 

America  was  now  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and 
the  perplexities  of  congress  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  army  were  nearly  insuperable.  They  were  almost 
without  an  army,  and  wholly  without  money.  Their 
bills  of  credit  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  ;  and 
they  were  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  de¬ 
claring,  by  their  own  acts,  that  this  was  the  fact,  as 
they  made  them  no  longer  a  legal  tender,  or  received 
them  in  payment  of  taxes.  Without  money  of  some 
kind,  an  army  could  r  :ther  be  raised  nor  maintained. 
But  the  greater  the  xigency,  the  greater  were  the 
exertions  of  this  d  rmined  band  of  patriots.  Direc¬ 
tions  were  giver  .o  their  agents  abroad  to  borrow 
money,  if  posy  on  the  continent.  They  also  re¬ 
sorted,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  unpopular  measure 
ot  laying  a  direct  tax,  in  order  to  raise  money.  To 
manage  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country,  and  to 
prevent  the  disorder,  waste,  and  peculation,  which  had 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  they  appointed,  for 
treasurer,  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman 
of  eminent  purity  of  character,  patriotism,  and  finan¬ 
cial  ability.  His  genius  soon  extricated  the  country 
trom  much  of  its  pecuniary  embarrassment.  By  ob¬ 
taining  a  national  bank,  he  secured  a  circulating  me¬ 
dium  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  community.  Abroad, 
Franklin  procured  a  gift  of  six  millions  of  livres  from 
Louis  XVI.,  and  a  loan  of  ten  millions  from  Holland. 

Before  the  result  of  these  measures  was  fully  felt, 
a  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  took  place,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  utmost  calamity  to  the  republic.  Their  suffer¬ 
ings,  from  want,  had  induced  them  to  assume  this 
formidable  attitude  ;  but,  by  a  pacific  course,  and  by 
an  early  attention  to  their  demands,  they  were  pacified, 
and  returned  to  their  duty.  But  this  example  was 
contagious,  and  a  similar  revolt,  a  few  days  after,  by 
the  troops  of  New  Jersey,  was  treated  in  a  different 
manner.  Washington  saw  the  necessity  of  crushing 
it  at  once.  This  he  did  with  a  force  so  powerful  as 
compelled  immediate  submission.  On  the  leaders  he 
inflicted  condign  punishment.  No  sedition  was  heard 
of  afterward  in  the  army.  The  Pennsylvania  revolt 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1781. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  vigor 
at  the  south.  On  the  17th  of  January,  Colonel  Mor¬ 
gan  defeated  the  impetuous  Tarlcton  in  the  battle  at 
Cowpens,  the  latter  having  been  detached,  by  Corn¬ 
wallis,  to  oppose  the  American  colonel,  with  a  corps 
of  eleven  hundred  men  and  two  field-pieces.  The 
British  had  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  Americans  had  only  twelve  men  killed  and  sixty 
wounded  —  an  unusual  disparity  of  loss.  Morgan  was 
immediately  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  but  was  saved  by 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  River  Catawba,  after  Morgan 
had  passed  it,  and  before  Cornwallis  had  reached  it. 
It  was  then  not  fordable.  On  the  9th  of  February,  the 
two  divisions  of  the  American  army,  under  Greene 
and  Huger,  effected  a  junction  at  Guilford.  Here  a 
battle  was  fought,  on  the  15th  of  March,  between 
Greene  and  Cornwallis,  in  which,  though  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  lost  some  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  they  were  essentially  the  conquerors.  Corn¬ 
wallis,  in  consequence  of  his  losses,  found  himself 


unable  to  follow  up  his  temporary  advantage.  He  left 
the  field,  and  Greene  was  now  in  a  situation  to  pursue, 
harassing  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  But  he  soon  altered 
his  course,  and  proceeded  to  South  Carolina.  Corn¬ 
wallis  marched  toward  Petersburg,  in  Virginia. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  British,  under  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  there,  w'ere  much 
annoyed  by  Sumpter  and  Marion  ;  and,  though  the 
Americans  were  surprised  and  defeated  in  a  fight  at 
Hobkirk’s  Hill,  they  soon  found  themselves  able  to  act 
on  the  aggressive.  On  the  1  Oth  of  May,  Lord  Raw- 
don  evacuated  Camden.  Soon  after,  several  places 
held  by  the  British  were  either  taken  or  capitulated, 
and  the  fort  of  Ninety-Six,  being  found  not  capable 
of  withstanding  a  regular  siege,  was  abandoned.  As 
the  summer  proved  to  be  uncommonly  hot  and  sickly, 
the  belligerents  were  obliged  to  suspend  their  opera¬ 
tions.  They  met,  however,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
at  Eutaw  Springs,  where  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  bloody  battles  of  the  war  was  fought ;  it  was  also 
the  last  conflict  of  any  note  at  the  south.  The  attack 
was  made  by  General  Greene,  who  had  drawn  up  his 
forces  with  great  skill.  The  British  were  routed,  and 
fled  ;  but,  as  they  found  in  their  flight  the  means  of  shel¬ 
ter,  from  a  large*  house  and  some  other  objects,  they  ral¬ 
lied,  and  repulsed  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss. 
As  they  could  not  well  be  dislodged,  Greene  retired 
from  the  place  with  five  hundred  prisoners.  Five 
hundred  others  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  six  hundred.  The  conduct 
of  General  Greene  called  forth  the  approbation  of 
congress,  and  the  present  of  a  conquered  standard  and 
a  medal.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  now  re 
covered  by  the  Americans,  except  their  capitals. 

As  Arnold,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (1781,) 
was  ravaging  the  Virginia  coast,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Washington  to  obtain  possession  of  the  traitor  and 
his  force.  For  this  purpose,  Lafayette  was  sent 
toward  Virginia,  with  twelve  hundred  light  infantry, 
while  the  commander  of  the  French  fleet  at  Rhode 
Island  despatched  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  the  line 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Arnold  from  the  Chesapeake. 
But  a  squadron  of  equal  force  was  sent  by  Clinton, 
and,  the  two  fleets  meeting,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
neither  party  could  be  said  to  claim  the  victory.  The 
French,  however,  were  constrained  to  relinquish  their 
design. 

The  British  armies,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  had 
formed  a  junction  at  Petersburg,  and  Cornwallis  directed 
his  march  into  the  interior  of  Virginia,  believing  that  the 
Americans  were  too  weak  and  dispersed  to  interpose 
any  serious  resistance.  Lafayette,  however,  who  had 
the  chief  command  of  the  separate  republican  troops, 
was  able  to  annoy  the  British  leader,  frequently  hang¬ 
ing  upon  his  rear,  without  once  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  in  which  event  the  superiority  of  the  foe 
as  to  numbers  would  have  been  disastrously  fell. 
Cornwallis  did  not  remain  long  in  the  interior  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  was  recalled  to  the  sea-coast  by  an  order 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  become  apprehensive 
that  the  Americans  and  French  meditated  an  attack  on 
New  York,  and  he  required  three  thousand  of  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  army  to  join  the  garrison  in  that  city.  This 
requisition,  however,  was  soon  countermanded,  as  a 
supply  of  troops  had,  meanwhile,  been  received  from 
Germany. 

Cornwallis,  now  near  the  Virginian  shore,  selected 
for  his  post  the  village  of  Yorktown,  situated  on  tin 
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right  hank  of  \ork  River.  1  his  place  lie  entered  on 
the  23d  of  August.  Washington  had  designed,  in¬ 
deed,  an  attack  on  New  \  ork  ;  but,  being  disappointed 
as  to  the  number  of  regular  troops  that  were  to  have 
been  raised,  and  influenced  by  other  reasons,  he  sud¬ 
denly  changed  his  plan,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to 
take  Cornwallis  in  the  snare  which  he  seemed  laying 
for  himself.  Washington  completely  deceived  Clin- 
,  ton,  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  a  design  upon  New 
York.  Rochambeau,  with  five  thousand  men,  had 
joined  him  from  Rhode  Island,  early  in  July.  While 
the  British  were  expecting  the  arrival  of  Count  de 
Grasse  ut  New  York,  Washington  crossed  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and,  contriving  still  further  to  deceive  Clinton  as 
to  his  ultimate  object,  had  soon  made  progress  too  far 
south  to  be  arrested  by  the  British  commander.  He 
|  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  River  on  the  25th  of 
August,  only  one  hour  after  De  Grasse  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line.  The  mouths  of  the  York  and  James  Rivers  were 
immediately  blocked  up, and  thus  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  British  at  Yorktown  and  New  Y ork  was  cut  oir. 

A  communication  was  now  opened  with  Lafay¬ 
ette,  whose  army  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
three  thousand  light  troops,  under  the  marquis  de 
rit.  Simon.  On  the  14th  of  September,  Washington 
and  Rochambeau  joined  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg. 

|  Cornwallis  had  strengthened  his  works,  but  had  little 
hope  of  escape,  except  from  Clinton.  He  was  able, 

'  by  some  means,  to  communicate  with  the  latter;  and, 
l  though  Clinton  sought  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favor,  by  projecting  an  expedition  against  New  Lon¬ 
don,  in  Connecticut,  under  Arnold,  yet  Washington 
was  not  thereby  induced  to  quit  his  post  at  the  south. 
Cornwallis,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  succor  from 
Clinton,  called  in  his  outposts,  und  withdrew  within  his 
defences,  thus  committing  what  was  deemed  a  great 
error  by  many  of  his  officers.  They  had  advised  his 
crossing  the  river,  and  regaining  the  open  country,  so 
as  to  proceed  to  New  York.  lie  delayed,  however, 
and  all  was  lost. 

The  combined  army  now  moved  upon  him,  and 
Yorktown  was  besieged.  They  commenced  their 
works  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October.  On  the 
i  14th,  two  redoubts  of  the  enemy  were  attacked  and 
taken,  though  with  loss  to  the  allies,  and  particularly 
I  to  the  French.  A  vigorous  sortie  was  made  by  the 
British  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  under  General  Aber¬ 
crombie;  two  batteries  were  taken  from  the  allies,  and 
eleven  cannon  were  spiked.  The  enemy  were,  how¬ 
ever,  driven  back  by  a  furious  charge  from  the  French. 
In  this  state  of  his  affairs,  Cornwallis  attempted  to 
j  escape  in  the  way  which,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
embarrassments,  had  been  recommended  to  him,  and 
w  hich,  had  it  been  taken,  might  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  He  partially  accomplished  the  object,  as  it  was, 
having  conveyed  one  division  of  his  forces  over  the 
river,  and  placed  a  second  one  upon  it.  But,  just  at 
this  crisis,  the  night,  which  had  been  favorable  thus 
j  far,  grew  suddenly  tempestuous.  The  sky  became 
dark,  and  the  water  riffled  and  agitated,  and  the 
bouts  were  driven  down  the  river.  In  this  situation, 
they  were  discovered  by  the  besiegers,  who  opened 
upon  the  scattered  and  weakened  army  a  destructive 
*ire.  They  hastened,  as  might  be  supposed,  their 
return  to  the  fort. 

No  hope  of  escape  being  left,  Cornwallis  was  ilis- 
l'o»ed  to  treat  for  a  surrender.  His  terms  were  not 


allowed.  The  only  indulgence  that  was  obtained,  bv 
the  most  eurnest  persuasion,  was  a  permission  for  u 
sloop,  laden  with  such  persons  as  he  should  select,  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  free  to  New  York,  he  being  ne  j  i 
countable  for  the  number  of  persons  it  conveyed  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  whole  remaining  British  force 
was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  allies.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  on  the  19th  of  October.  Beside  sea¬ 
men,  there  were  seven  thousand  men,  who  surren¬ 
dered  with  sixty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Two  frigates,  and 
twenty  transports,  with  their  crews,  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  French.  Clinton  had  set  out  by  sea  for 
the  succor  of  Cornwallis  on  the  day  of  the  capitulation 
On  arriving  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  he  heard  of  the 
surrender,  and  immediately  returned  to  New  \ork. 

Upon  this  event,  unbounded  joy  filled  the  bosoms 
of  the  Americans.  The  names  of  Washington, 
Rochambeau,  De  Grasse,  and  Lafayette,  were  upon 
all  lips ;  nor  was  the  name  of  the  great  Deliverer 
of  oppressed  nations  forgotten  in  his  temples,  us  I 
the  grateful  prayer  and  anthem  were  there  pound 
forth.  The  war  may  be  considered  as  having  sub-  | 
stantially  closed  upon  the  fall  of  Cornwallis.  The  | 
British  still  held  a  few  important  posts  —  New  ^ork. 
Charleston,  and  Savannah  ;  but  ull  other  parts  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  held  by  the  enemy,  wen 
recovered  into  the  power  of  congress.  Only  a  few 
unimportant  contests  subsequently  occurred.  A  part 
of  the  French  soon  after  reembarked,  and  Count  de 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  1  he  army  under  , 
Rochambeau  were  cantoned  in  Virginia  for  the  winte.  j. 
of  1782.  and  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  returned  | 
to  their  former  position  on  the  Hudson.  Before  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1781,  the  generous  and  chiv¬ 
alrous  Lafayette  had  embarked  for  his  native  country 
America  was  filled  with  admiration  of  his  virtues. 

England,  now  w’earied  with  the  war,  sought  the  boou  ; 
of  peace.  The  way  was  at  length  opened  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  Commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  congress  for  negotiating  peace  w  ith  Great 
Britain.  These  were  met  at  Paris  by  thoTe  of  Great 
Britain,  and  provisional  articles  of  peace  were  signed 
November  50,  1782 ;  a  definitive  treaty  was  signor* 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1783.  On  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  following,  the  army  of  the  United  States  was  rt;- 
banded ;  Washington  issued  his  farewell  orders,  ami 
bid  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the  soldiers  who  haa 
achieved,  with  him  and  his  fellow-officers,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  country.  From  those  officers,  soon 
after,  the  separation  was  still  more  tender  and  painful 
The  scene  will  ever  be  held  in  remembrance. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXVII I 

A.  D.  17S3  to  1801. 

Constitutional  Period.  —  Condition  of  the 
Coujitry  subsequently  to  the  Revolution  — 
Insurrections  —  Convention  to  form  a  new  | 
Government — Ratification  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion —  Washington  chosen  President ,  <$‘c. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  America 
passed  through  a  crisis  scarcely  less  fearful  than  the 
revolution  itself.  It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful 
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whether  the  expected  fruits  of  the  great  and  successful 
struggle  would  be  secured,  or  all  would  he  lost  in  the 
disunion,  anarchy,  and  contentions  of  the  separate 
states,  and  beneath  the  load  of  pecuniary  obligations 
which  pressed  upon  them  all.  Great  as  was  the  exulta¬ 
tion  at  first  felt  and  expressed  on  the  return  of  peace, 


the  most  painful  apprehensions,  especially  among  the 
more  reflecting,  were  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
future.  Clouds  and  darkness  rested  upon  it.  There 
had  been,  already,  intimations  of  the  evils  that  might 
ensue  from  the  dispositions  of  many  in  the  army,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  some  of  the  more  ambitious  officers. 
From  this  quarter  had  come  an  insidious  proposal 
to  Washington,  to  assume  kingly  authority.  The 
temptation  was  repelled  with  the  magnanimity  becom¬ 
ing  this  greatest  of  patriots,  and  he  hastened  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  December  22,  1783,  to  resign  to 
congress  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army.  The  disbanding  of  the  army  on  the 
3d  of  the  previous  month,  had  been  a  matter  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  the  reasons  now  adverted  to,  aided  indeed, 
by  their  unparalleled  destitution  and  sufferings.  They 
wished  to  be  assured  that  justice  should  be  done  them 
by  their  country,  and  that  their  meritorious  services 
should  meet  with  a  due  reward.  Washington  pledged, 
for  this  end,  all  his  influence  with  the  national  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  with  that,  these  heroic  men  were  satisfied. 

Congress  had  done  what  it  could  ;  but  its  power  was 
limited,  and  its  resources  inconsiderable.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  poor,  and  the  states,  having  separate  interests 
and  separate  views,  were  divided  among  themselves. 
Hence,  though,  by  the  patriotism  and  address  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  danger  arising  from  a  suffering  and  dis¬ 
contented  army  was  happily  passed,  yet  there  were  ele¬ 
ments,  in  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large,  which 
portended  the  greatest  disaster.  A  heavy  debt  en¬ 
cumbered  the  government,  and  a  similar  burden  rested 
upon  almost  every  corporation  within  it.  Agriculture, 
trade,  and  manufactures,  had  decayed  during  the 
war,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  nearly  destitute 
of  clothing  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Immediately 
after  the  peace  was  announced,  the  British  sent  over 
a  great  quantity  of  cloths,  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
were  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  thus  almost  all 
the  money  of  the  country  was  collected  and  carried 
abroad.  The  nation  being  in  debt,  and  destitute  of  the 
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means  of  payment,  heavy  taxes  were  necessarily 
imposed.  This  increased  the  discontent  which  already 
prevailed  among  the  people  to  an  alarming  degree."  ji 

Such  a  state  of  things  led,  at  length,  to  insurrections,  j 
In  Massachusetts,  where  a  heavy  tax  was  laid  with  a 
view  to  sustain  its  credit  and  satisfy  its  creditors,  sev¬ 
eral  attempts  were  made,  by  people  convened  in  tumul¬ 
tuous  assemblies,  to  obstruct  the  sitting  of  courts ;  and 
finally,  they  took  up  arms  in  opposition  to  the  law's  of 
the  state,  rite  discreet  measures  of  Governor  Bow- 
doin  and  his  council,  seconded  by  an  armed  force 
of  four  thousand  men  under  General  Lincoln,  in  the 
winter  of  1786,  gradually  put  down  the  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
This  rising  of  the  people  in  that  state,  is  usually  styled 
S/iays's  Insurrection ,  as  one  Daniel  Shays,  a  captain  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  was  at  its  head.  A  few  lives 
only  w'ere  lost  in  the  skirmishing  which  took  place. 
Some  fourteen  of  the  rioters  were  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  but  were  finally  pardoned.  There 
were  partial  risings  in  New  Hampshire  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  ;  but  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  immediately 
suppressed  by  the  firm  interposition  of  their  govern 
ments. 

It  became  apparent,  soon  after  the  peace,  that  the 
general  government  needed  greater  strength.  John 
Adams,  then  in  Europe,  suggested  to  congress  the 
expediency  of  adopting  some  plan  for  this  purpose 
In  1786,  a  convention  of  delegates,  from  five  of  the 
Middle  States,  met  at  Annapolis,  who  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
existing  government  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  pub¬ 
lic  peace  and  prosperity.  The  bond  of  federal  union 
became  weak  and  feeble,  after  the  pressure  of  the 
common  danger  had  been  removed.  The  beginning 
of  jealousy  between  the  state  and  general  govern¬ 
ments  was  quite  visible,  and  the  interests  of  the  former 
predominated.  The  local  situation  of  some  of  the  states 
was  favorable  for  commerce,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  it  by  levying  contrioutions  on  their  neighbors. 
Congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
treaties  which  it  could  make,  or  to  compel  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  money  for  the  payment  of  debts  which  it  could 
contract.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune,  in  this 
state  of  things,  than  the  expressed  convictions  of  the 
Annapolis  convention.  Congress  approved  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  passed  a  resolution,  recommending  a 
general  convention  of  delegates,  to  be  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

This  convention  accordingly  met  in  May,  1787 
George  Washington,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  unanimously  chosen  its  president.  The 
convention  had  met,  in  effect,  to  form  a  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  vast  empire  ;  and  such  an  assemblage 
of  men,  for  such  an  object,  was  a  novel  spectacle  in 
the  world.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  it.  It  was 
concluded,  without  much  difficulty,  that,  instead  of 
amending  the  articles  of  confederation,  a  new  con 
stitution  should  be  formed.  This  was  a  work  de¬ 
manding  almost  superhuman  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
virtue;  but  by  the  divine  blessing,  it  was  accom 
plished.  A  more  nearly  perfect  instrument  than 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  ns  it  was  finally 
settled  and  adopted,  never  came  from  the  hands  of 
men.  But  the  object  was  reached  only  through  long 
and  arduous  debates,  important  mutual  concessions, 
a&d  the  sacrifice  of  cherished  private  and  state  in¬ 
terests.  The  difficulties  before  the  convention  seemed 
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nearly  insurmountable,  and  at  times  there  was  danger 
of  the  entire  failure  of  the  object.  The  great 
panv  lines  which  have  existed  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  constitutional  history  of  this  country, 
began  then  to  be  drawn  —  the  division  being  be- 
i  tween  those  who  desired  the  strength  and  constraint 
which  border  on  a  well-regulated  monarchy,  and 
those  who  preferred  the  looser  bonds  and  greater  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  old  confederation.  In  the  constitution,  as 
:  1  it  was  actually  framed,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
:  preted,  it  is  believed  that  the  true  medium  was  se¬ 
cured.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  and 
a  portion  of  the  community,  at  the  time,  thought  that 
it  made  the  government  too  strong,  and  that  eventu¬ 
ally  it  would  overturn  the  liberties  of  America. 
Others  feared  that  it  created  a  government  too  weak 
to  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time  —  indeed, 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  little  better  than  a  “  rope  of 
sand.”  These  divisions  became  the  foundation  of  the 
two  great  parties,  called  Democrats  and  Federalists. 

Of  the  fifty-five  members  who  composed  the  con¬ 
vention,  thirty-nine  signed  the  constitution.  Some  of 
the  remaining  sixteen,  who  were  in  favor  of  it,  were 
called  away  by  the  urgency  of  their  private  affairs, 

1  before  the  constitution  was  ready  for  signatures.  The 
new  system  was  transmitted  to  congress,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  Washington,  recommending  it  as  the 
best  which  the  convention,  in  the  essential  difficulties 
of  the  case,  could  frame.  There  is  no  space  here 
for  a  detailed  view  of  the  constitution,  or  even  of  its 
great  outlines.  It  may  only  be  observed,  to  show  its 
difference  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  that  it  is 
a  system  reaching  every  individual  in  the  community, 
and  making  them  all  amenable  to  the  general  laws. 
By  the  former  articles  of  confederation,  the  states  en¬ 
tered  into  “  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other, 
for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  lib¬ 
erties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,”  &c. 
By  the  new  constitution,  as  the  preamble  declares, 
“the  people"  united,  and  established  a  government,  to 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  posterity.  The  convention  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  to 
state  conventions,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  same  should 
i  be  ratified  by  a  constitutional  majority,  which  had 
|  been  fixed  at  nine  of  the  states,  congress  should  take 

1  measures  for  the  election  of  a  president,  and  appoint 
the  time  for  commencing  operations  under  it.  There 
was  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  requisition. 

The  new  system  came  before  the  state  conventions 
in  1787  and  1788.  It  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  by  large 
majorities  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
and  South  Carolina.  Rhode  Island  called  no  conven¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  the  other 
states  would  assent  to  it,  without  previous  amend¬ 
ments.  At  length,  however,  such  was  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  that  small  majorities  were  induced  to 
yield  their  assent,  trusting  to  future  amendments. 

The  national  legislature,  under  the  constitution,  con¬ 
vened  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and 
consisted  of  senators  and  representatives  from  eleven 
i  s'ates.  On  counting  the  electoral  votes,  it  appeared 
that  George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen 
president,  and  John  Adams  elected  vice-president. 
Informed  of  his  election  by  a  special  messenger, 
Washington  left  his  beloved  retirement  at  Mount  Ver- 

non  for  the  scat  of  government.  On  his  way,  he 
received  from  the  people  unbounded  tokens  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  veneration.  The  oath  of  office  was  admin¬ 
istered  on  the  30th  of  April,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  amid  assembled  thousands.  It  was 
a  joyful  and  magnificent  scene,  and  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  political  world, 
will  be  ever  memorable.  The  president’s  inaugural 
address  was  replete  with  all  that  wisdom,  purity,  und 
patriotism  could  suggest.  Immediately  after  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  address,  Washington,  with  the  members 
of  both  houses,  attended  divine  service  at  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel.  In  this  manner,  the  government  commenced  ' 
under  the  new  constitution. 

Congress,  during  its  first  session,  was  principally 
occupied  in  providing  revenues  for  the  treasury,  in 
establishing  a  judiciary,  in  organizing  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  in  detail,  and  in  framing  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
president.  The  members  entered  at  once  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  under  the  new  system.  They 
imposed  a  tonnage  duty,  as  also  duties  on  various  ar¬ 
ticles  of  importation.  The  navigating  interest  of  the 
country  claimed  also  a  due  proportion  of  their  attention. 
Three  several  executive  departments  were  established, 
styled  departments  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of 
the  Treasury,  with  a  secretary  at  the  head  of  each. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first,  Mr 
Hamilton  of  the  second,  and  Mr.  Knox  of  the  last. 
John  Jay  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  the  associ¬ 
ate  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  John  Rutledge, 
James  Wilson,  William  Cushing,  Robert  H.  Harrison, 
and  John  Blair.  Edmund  Randolph  was  appointed 
attorney-general. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  observed  throughout 
the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peaceable  es 
tablishment  of  a  constitution  of  government.  Before 
the  time  of  the  next  meeting  of  congress,  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  accepted  the  constitution.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  first  congress  —  of  which  further  men¬ 
tion  cannot  here  be  given  —  were  generally  approved, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  new  government  speedily  be¬ 
gan  to  be  realized. 

The  proceedings  of  the  next  congress,  which  met 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  were  marked  by  acts  of 
deep  importance,  though  perhaps  by  more  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  several  measures.  Those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  support  of  public  credit,  and  particularly  the 
assumption  of  the  state  debts,  excited  a  long  and  anx¬ 
ious  debate.  The  state  of  Virginia,  through  its  legis¬ 
lature,  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment.  Among  other  things,  congress  directed  an 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  made  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August,  1790,  and  established  n  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,  as  also  a  fund  for  sinking  the 
national  debt.  In  May,  1790,  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  adopted  the  constitution, —  the  last  of  the  old 
thirteen.  This  session  did  not  close  until  August 

1*2,  1790. 

The  admission  of  two  new  states  into  the  Union 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  session,  which 
commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  follow¬ 
ing.  These  states  were  Vermont  and  Kentucky. 
The  first  was  received  on  the  4th  of  March,  1791  ; 
the  other  on  the  1st  of  June,  1792.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  measures  of  this  session  were  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  bank,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  from 
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•oreign  and  domestic  materials.  These  measures  did 
aot  pass  without  much  opposition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  public  councils,  an  Indian  war  opened  on 
the  north-western  frontier  of  the  states.  The  presi¬ 
dent  had  attempted  pacific  arrangements  with  the 
hostile  tribes,  but  without  success.  Resort  to  force 
was  now  determined  on.  General  Harmar  was  sent 
with  a  force  amounting  to  fourteen  hundred  men,  to 
effect  their  subjection.  He  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
villages  of  the  Indians,  and  the  produce  of  their  fields  ; 
but  in  an  engagement  near  Chillicothe,  he  was  defeated 
with  no  small  loss.  The  successor  of  Harmar,  Major- 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  was  even  more  unfortunate. 
In  a  battle  with  the  Indians  near  the  Miami,  in  Ohio, 
he  was  totally  defeated,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1792. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  disaster,  the  second  congress, 
which  was  then  in  session,  passed  an  act  for  raising 
three  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  to  serve  for  three  years,  if  not  sooner  dis¬ 
charged.  This  bill  met  with  an  opposition  more  warm 
and  imbittered,  from  the  opposers  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  than  had  been  witnessed  on  any  former  occa- 
'  sion.  Party  spirit,  with  its  asperities,  had  now  be¬ 
come  but  too  apparent  in  the  national  legislature,  and 
through  its  members  in  the  country  at  large.  Dis- 
i  sent  svas  plainly  expressed  against  the  plans  of 
|  government  adopted  by  Washington  and  his  cabi¬ 
net.  During  the  next  session  of  congress,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  affix  an  odium  on  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  president,  especially  through  an  attack  on 
1  his  secretary,  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia ; 
but  these  were  successfully  resisted. 

General  Washington  was  again  elected  president  in 
I  17913,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  although  he  had  con- 
'l  sented  with  great  reluctance  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
jj  for  reflection.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Adams  was 
again  chosen  vice-president.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
United  States  that  Washington  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government  at  this  crisis.  It  required,  in  a 
chief  magistrate,  all  the  wisdom  and  firmness  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished,  as  well  as  all  that  pop¬ 
ularity  and  weight  of  character  which  he  had  so  richly 
deserved.  The  French  revolution  had  been  in  progress 
for  some  time,  and  a  war  had  broken  out  between 
France  and  England.  The  French,  in  their  ardor 
for  liberty,  imagined  themselves  destined  to  carry 
the  torch  of  freedom  into  all  lands.  It  was  evidently 
their  intention  to  draw  the  United  States  into  their 
quarrel  with  England.  But  Washington,  foreseeing 
that  such  a  step  would  compromise  the  interests  of 
his  country,  issued,  on  the  22d  of  April,  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  neutrality.  The  wisdom  of  the  measure 
was  soon  apparent,  although  it  was  at  first  bitterly 
denounced  by  the  opposition. 

The  American  people  wished,  indeed,  success  to 
the  French  in  their  struggle  for  liberty;  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  French  revolution  they  hailed  with 
a  feeling  of  delight.  But  the  bloody  excesses  of  the 
revolutionists  soon  crushed  the  hopes  that  had  been 
entertained,  and  at  length  disgusted  most  of  the  so¬ 
ber  and  reflecting  people.  Soon  after  the  execution 
of  the  French  king,  M.  Genet  was  sent  as  minister 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  a  man  of  more  passion 
than  judgment,  and  more  selfishness  than  regard 
of  right.  He  seems  to  have  considered  his  office 
as  a  mission  to  stir  up  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  a  war  wi.h  the  enemies  of  France. 


Genet  landed  at  Charleston,  purposely  avoiding 
an  interview  with  Washington,  so  that  he  mignt  be  j 
left  free,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  prosecute  his  plans. 

!  llo  at  once  proceeded  to  acts  violating  the  rules 
of  international  law,  by  commissioning  armed  vessels 
from  Charleston  to  cruise  against  the  British.  When 
these  proceedings  were  known  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Washington  interposed  his  authority.  This, 
Genet  had  the  impudence  to  resent,  and  he  attempted 
to  excite  a  popular  clamor  against  it,  by  a  variety  of 
publications  appealing  to  the  passions  and  caprices  of 
the  multitude.  Encouraged  by  numbers  of  unthink¬ 
ing  adherents,  he  became  so  insolent,  that  Wash¬ 
ington  required  the  French  government  to  order  him 
home. 

Fauchet  and  Adet,  successors  of  Genet,  were  more 
moderate  in  their  conduct,  but  their  designs  were  the 
same,  and  their  agency  mischievous  in  the  end. 
During  the  session  of  congress  in  1794,  a  resolution 
passed  to  provide  a  naval  force  adequate  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  against  the 
Algerine  corsairs,  which  had  become  troublesome ; 
also  a  law  passed  in  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  American  ports  ;  several  measures  were  likewise 
adopted  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
growing  out  of  her  commercial  restrictions,  which 
operated  unjustly  on  the  United  States.  As  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  these  difficulties  was  greatly  desired,  Mr.  Jay 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
St.  James.  This  gentleman  succeeded  in  negoti¬ 
ating  a  treaty  the  following  year.  ‘  The  merits  of 
this  were  canvassed  in  the  senate,  at  the  proper 
time,  and  majority  of  twenty  to  ten  advised  its 
ratification.  The  president  gave  it  his  signature,  after 
weighing  it  with  much  consideration,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  formidable  opposition  which  was  made  to 
it  in  the  country.  It  prevented  a  war,  and  its  effects, 
otherwise,  were  highly  beneficial.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  ( 1795,)  treaties  were  made  with  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  western 
Indians.  A  treaty  with  Spain  followed  soon  after,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  fully  conceded.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  by  act  of  congress. 

At  this  period,  when  a  new  election  of  a  presider. 
was  drawing  near,  Washington  signified  his  intention  to 
retire  from  public  life.  The  annunciation  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States — a  production  as  remarkable  for  its  im¬ 
portant  political  maxims,  as  for  the  expression  of  his 
inextinguishable  love  of  his  country  and  his  kind.  His 
advice  to  his  countrymen  cannot  be  too  closely  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  successor  of  Washington  in  the  governmen 
was  John  Adams,  he  having  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  chosen  vice-president.  Mr.  Adams  entered 
upon  the  presidency  on  the  4th  of  March,  1797.  At 
this  period,  the  country  had  made  evident  advances  in 
commerce,  wealth,  the  stability  of  its  institutions,  and 
its  consideration  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  moderation  of  Washington  had 
been  the  means  of  his  country’s  elevation  and  open¬ 
ing  career  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Adams  pursued  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  policy  as  that  of  his  predecessor, 
and  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution,  he  seemed 
I  competent  to  guide  the  helm  of  state. 
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John  Adums. 


The  United  States  having  come  to  a  serious  issue 
with  the  French  republic,  owing  to  the  treatment  of 
their  ambassador,  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  the  latter  power, 
Mr.  Adams,  soon  after  his  accession,  sent  three  envoys 
’•xtruordinary  to  Paris,  to  attempt  a  second  ncgotia- 
ion.  The  Directory  managed  to  delay  the  public 
recognition  of  them  in  their  official  capacity,  but,  in  an 
indirect  manner,  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation.  This  being  promptly 
refused,  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Marshall,  two  of  the 
envoys,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country  ;  but,  Mr. 
<  lorry,  the  third  one,  was  allowed  to  remain.  At¬ 
tempts  to  negotiate  with  him,  singly,  did  not  succeed, 
and  he  was  soon  after  called  home  by  his  government. 

These  events  were  followed  by  such  French  dep¬ 
redations  on  the  American  commerce  as  excited  uni¬ 
versal  indignation, and  the  general  motto  was,“  Millions 
for  defence  —  not  a  cent  for  tribute.”  A  regular  pro¬ 
visional  army  was  established  by  congress,  taxes  were 
raised,  and  additional  internal  duties  laid.  General 
Washington,  at  the  call  of  congress,  left  his  peaceful 
abode  once  more,  to  command  the  armies  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Genera!  Hamilton  was  made  second  in  command. 
The  navy  was  increased,  and  reprisals  were  made  at 
sea.  The  French  frigate  L’Insurgente,  of  forty  guns, 
was  captured,  after  a  desperate  action,  by  the  frigate 
Constellation,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Truxton  —  a  victory  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  both  political  parties  in  America. 

There  being  now  indications  of  a  desire  of  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  envoys  were 
sent  to  Paris,  by  Mr.  Adams,  to  effect  so  desirable  an 
object.  Finding  the  Directory  overthrown,  and  Bona¬ 
parte  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the  envoys  had 
no  difficulty  in  adjusting  all  disputes  by  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  at  Puris,  on  the  JlOth  of  September,  1800.  The 
dislwnding  of  the  American  provisional  army  followed 
soon  after. 

But  a  great  calamity  had  in  the  mean  time  fullen  on 
the  American  people.  The  Father  of  his  Country  had 
been  called  from  life,  by  a  short  and  distressing  sick¬ 
ness.  Washington,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799, 


expired  at  his  scat  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia.  A 
nation  was  clad  in  mourning,  and  every  possible  honor 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  “  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.” 

In  1800,  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  made  the  seat  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  congress  in 
1790.  For  that  purpose,  the  states  of  Virginia  nnd 
Maryland  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  District,  a 
territory'  of  ten  miles  square.  It  may  here  be  stated  that 
the  Virginia  portion  was  receded  to  Virginia  in  18-16. 

As  the  time  again  approached  for  the  election  of  a 
president,  the  progress  of  popular  opinion,  in  respect 
to  Mr.  Adams,  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  the 
choice  would  fall  on  him.  All  acknowledged  his 
abilities,  his  patriotism,  and  the  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  country ;  but  at  the  first,  he  was  simply 
not  preferred  by  the  democratic  party,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  he  was  disliked  by  it.  The  measures  w  hich 
most  excited  the  opposition  of  that  party,  and  which 
w'ere  most  successfully  employed  against  Mr.  Adams 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection,  were  several  laws  passed 
during  his  presidency,  among  which  were  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws. 

From  the  mode  of  voting,  which  existed  at  that 
time,  it  became  for  several  days  doubtful  w  ho  would 
be  president,  or  whether  any  choice  would  be  made 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  constitution,  as  there 
happened  to  be  a  tie  of  the  two  highest  numbers  in 
the  electoral  college,  and  afterward  a  tie  in  the  votes 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  But  the  choice  eventu¬ 
ally  fell  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  Aaron  Burr  was  elected 
vice-president. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXX I  X. 

A.  D.  1801  to  1817. 

Mr.  Jefferson  President  —  Purchase  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  —  War  with  Tripoli  —  Exposure  of 
Neutral  Commerce  on  the  High  Seas  —  Mr. 
Madison  President —  War  with  England,  t$v. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1801.  Instead  of  delivering  a  speech,  in  person,  to 
the  two  houses  of  congress,  ns  his  predecessors  had 
done,  he  sent  to  them  a  w  ritten  message,  w  hich  was 
read  to  them  in  succession  —  a  practice  which  has  since 
been  generally  followed.  The  message  contained  his 
political  opinions,  and  intimations  of  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue  as  chief  magistrate,  and  was  much 
read  and  commented  on  nt  the  time.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Jefferson  transferred 
the  principal  offices  of  the  government  to  members 
of  the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Madison  was  made 
secretary  of  state. 

At  the  opening  of  congress  on  the  8th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  president,  in  his  message,  recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  internal  tuxes,  the  re|»enl  of  the  act 
passed  in  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Adams’s  administration, 
a  reorganization  of  the  United  States  courts  with 
sixteen  new  judges,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  rights 
of  naturalization.  These  topics  awakened  the  asperity 
of  party  feeling  in  a  high  degree ;  but  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  executive  prevailed,  nnd  bills  were 
passed  accordingly.  The  year  1802  was  signalized 
by  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  as  an  inde 
pendent  state.  The  following  year  became  an  era  in 
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our  history,  by  the  magnificent  enlargement  of  our 
territory,  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  us  by  France. 
It  was  purchased  of  that  nation  at  the  price  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Louisiana  comprised  an  immense 
region  of  country  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  course,  the  free  and  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  river  was  ceded  with  it. 


Thomas .  efferson. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  reelected  to  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent,  and  took  the  oath  required  by  the  constitution  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1805.  George  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency.  A  war  with 
Tripoli,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
>n  account  of  depredations  upon  American  commerce, 
nad  commenced  in  1801.  In  the  course  of  this  war, 
one  of  the  American  frigates  accidentally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tripolitans.  By  a  most  daring  enter¬ 
prise,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Stephen  Deca¬ 
tur,  the  frigate  was  afterward  seized  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  by  a  band  of  Americans,  under  the  guns  of 
the  enemy’s  battery.  But  as  it  was  grounded,  and 
could  not  be  brought  away,  they  set  it  on  fire.  The 
officers  of  the  frigate  had  been  imprisoned,  and  the 
crew  treated  as  slaves.  The  cruelties  of  their  cap¬ 
tivity  induced  the  Americans  to  put  forth  every  effort 
for  their  relief,  and  to  punish  the  barbarians.  This 
was  effected  in  a  great  measure  by  the  exploits  of 
Captain  William  Eaton.  Attacking  the  Tripolitans  on 
land,  with  a  few  hundred  Arab  troops,  he  brought 
them  to  terms.  Prisoners  were  exchanged,  though,  as 
he  bashaw  had  the  greater  number,  he  received  an 
indemnity,  in  money,  for  the  balance. 

The  neutrality  of  America,  during  the  war*  of  the 
French  revolution,  brought  to  her  wealth  and  prosperity 
—  us  she  enjoyed  the  carrying  trade  of  a  great  part  of 
he  world.  But  both  of  the  belligerents,  at  length,  treated 
leutrals  with  singular  injustice.  They  were  resolved 
hat  other  nations  should  make  common  cause  with 
them.  For  this  purpose  were  the  celebrated  French  and 
English  Decrees  issued.  Great  Britain  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  May,  1*06,  blockading  the  coast  of  the  continent 
from  tin-  Elbe  to  Brest.  Enraged  at  this  measure,  the 


French  government  retaliated  by  the  Decree  issued  at 
Berlin,  November  21,  declaring  the  British  Isles  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  This  was  in  etl'ect  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  each,  that  no  neutral  should  trade  with 
the  other.  In  November,  1807,  Great  Britain  issued 
her  Orders  in  Council  —  a  measure  declared  to  be  in 
retaliation  of  the  French  Decree  of  November.  These 
orders  prohibited  all  neutral  nations  from  trading  with 
France  or  her  allies,  except  upon  the  condition  of 
paying  tribute  to  England.  Napoleon  immediately 
followed  this  by  a  Decree  at  Milan,  which  declared 
that  every  vessel  which  should  submit  to  be  searched, 
or  pay  tribute  to  the  English,  should  be  confiscated, 
if  found  within  his  ports. 

Between  America  and  Great  Britain,  in  particular, 
there  were  questions  of  the  highest  moment  respect¬ 
ing  the  “  right  of  search,”  and  expatriation.  The 
latter  power,  on  various  pretences,  had  long  claimed 
and  assumed  the  authority  of  searching  the  vessels  of 
other  nations,  in  order  to  take  her  native  born  people ; 
and  this  she  did  on  the  ground,  that  no  man  can 
change  his  allegiance  to  the  government  under  which 
he  was  born.  Britons  could  never  be  otherwise  than 
British  subjects.  America  held  a  very  different  doc¬ 
trine,  and  received  as  her  citizens  the  subjects  of 
other  governments,  whenever  they  chose  her  protec¬ 
tion.  Being  naturalized,  they  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  her  citizens.  These,  however,  if  British,  by 
birth,  were  seized  wherever  the  British  could  find  them, 
in  order  to  man  their  navy  ;  nor  were  these  alone  taken, 
but  native  born  Americans,  in  many  instances.  The 
latter  was  a  wrong  and  an  indignity  which  could  not  be 
endured,  and  greatly  aggravated  the  existing  difficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  their  measures  of  impress¬ 
ment,  that  an  outrage  was  committed  by  the  British, 
22d  of  June,  1807,  on  an  American  armed  vessel, 
the  Chesapeake,  which  was  fired  into  by  a  British 
ship  of  war,  the  Leopard.  As  the  attack,  being  in  a 
time  of  peace,  was  wholly  unexpected,  the  commander 
of  the  Chesapeake  made  no  resistance,  but  soon 
ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck.  The  frigate,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  become  a  prize  to  the  Leopard,  but 
certain  men,  claimed  to  be  British  subjects,  were  taken 
out  of  her.  Great  excitement  was  produced  by  this 
occurrence.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  bv 
proclamation,  commanded  all  British  armed  vessels 
within  our  harbors,  or  waters,  to  depart  from  the  same 
without  delay,  and  others  were  prohibited  from  coming 
in.  Other  measures  also  were  taken,  expressive  of  the 
public  sense  of  the  injury  which  had  been  done. 

By  the  decrees  before  alluded  to,  the  commerce  of 
America  was  exposed  to  utter  destruction.  Congress, 
though  after  an  exhibition  of  much  party  feeling,  laid 
an  embargo  (December  22,  1807)  on  our  own  ves¬ 
sels,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  be  serviceable  in  this 
state  of  things.  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  minister 
in  London,  was  instructed  not  only  to  require  satis¬ 
faction  on  account  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  to  obtain 
security  against  future  impressment  from  American 
vessels.  The  British  minister  —  Mr.  Canning  — 
objected  to  the  union  of  these  subjects  ;  but  an  envoy- 
extraordinary  was  sent  out  to  the  United  States  to 
adjust  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 

James  Madison ,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  president  in 
1809,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  again  chosen 
vice-president.  The  embargo,  proving  to  be  extremely 
unpopular  in  all  the  commercial  states,  was  repealed 
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on  the  1st  of  March,  1809.  As  a  substitute  for  it, 
congress  interdicted  by  law  all  trade  with  France  and 
England,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  passed  an  act  to  raise 
an  additional  military  force.  On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr. 
Erskine,  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary,  pledged 
his  court  to  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by  the  10th 
of  June,  and  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  now 
|  made  with  the  British  minister,  the  president  pro¬ 
claimed  that  commercial  intercourse  would  be  renewed 
on  that  day;  but  this  arrangement  was  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  king.  Mr.  Erskine  was  recalled  in 
j  October,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The 
I  latter  soon  gave  offence  to  the  American  government, 
and  all  further  communication  with  him  was  refused. 
1  Shortly  after  he  was  recalled. 


Jnnics  Madison. 


The  Rambouillet  Decree,  alleged  to  be  a  measure 
of  retaliation  for  the  act  of  congress  which  forbade 
French  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
was  issued  by  Napoleon  on  the  23d  of  March,  1810. 
By  this,  afl  American  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving 
I  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occu¬ 
pied  by  French  troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized 
and  condemned.  On  the  1st  of  May,  congress  passed 
i  an  act  excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels 
i  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States  ;  but  providing 
that  if  either  of  the  above  nations  should  modify  its 
edicts  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  so  that  they 
should  cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  —  of  which 
fact  the  president  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation, 
—  and  the  other  nation  should  not,  within  three  months 
after,  pursue  a  similar  course,  commercial  intercourse 
with  site  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  with  the 
other.  On  the  2d  of  November,  the  president 
issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  French 
Decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  intercourse  between 
the  l  nited  States  and  France  might  be  renewed.  On 
the  1 0th  ol  the  same  month,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  interdicting  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
•  Britain. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1811,  reparation  was 
made  by  the  Br  sh  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake, 


through  the  British  envoy,  Augustus  J.  Foster.  The 
message  of  Mr.  Madison  to  congress  that  \  ear,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  indicating  an  apprehension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  with  England,  the  committee  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported,  on 
the  29th,  resolutions  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the 
army  ;  for  raising  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand 
men ;  for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  for  ordering 
out  the  militia  when  he  should  deem  it  necessary  ;  for 
repairing  our  ships  of  war,  and  for  authorizing  the 
arming  of  merchantmen  in  self-defence.  Most  of 
these  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  A  bill  from  the 
senate  for  raising  twenty-five  thousand  men,  after 
much  debate,  was  agreed  to  by  the  bouse. 

In  December,  Mr.  Madison  communicated  to  con¬ 
gress  an  official  account  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe, 
near  a  branch  of  the  VVubash,  fought  on  the  seventh 
of  the  previous  mono),  between  an  army  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison,  governor  of  the  Indiana  territory,  and 
a  large  body  of  Indians.  In  this  battle,  the  Indians 
were  defeated,  though  with  great  difficulty,  as  they  had 
lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  whites  by  a  treacherous 
artifice,  in  offers  of  peace  and  submission.  From  u 
want  of  adequate  means  and  preparation,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  suffered  a  comparatively  large  loss  of  men. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  a  law  was  passed  lay¬ 
ing  an  embargo  for  ninety  days  —  this  measure  being 
in  expectation  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  | 
1st  of  June  following,  a  war  message  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  congress  by  the  president.  In  it,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  the  question,  nfter  having  spoken  of  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  the  violation  of 
the  rights  and  peace  of  our  coasts  by  British  cruisers, 
and  other  causes  of  difficulty,  “  w  hether  the  United 
States  shall  continue  passive  under  these  progressive 
usurpations,  and  these  accumulated  wrongs,  or,  oppos¬ 
ing  force  to  force  in  defence  of  their  national  rights, 
shall  commit  a  just  cause  into  the  hands  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Disposer  of  events.’1  On  the  4th  of  June, 
a  bill  for  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
nine  to  forty-nine  ;  and  on  the  17th,  it  passed  the 
senate  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to  thirteen.  The 
signature  of  the  president  and  his  proclamation  of  war 
immediately  followed.  A  protest  against  the  declara¬ 
tion,  of  war  was  entered  by  the  minority  in  the  bouse 
of  representatives.  It  happened  that,  four  days  after 
the  declaration,  the  Decrees  of  Berlin  having  been  offi¬ 
cially  revoked,  the  British  orders  in  council  were  re¬ 
pealed  ;  but  other  grounds  of  difficulty  still  remained 

The  feelings  of  the  two  parties  —  democrats  und 
federalists — were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement  by  the  declaration  of  war.  At  Baltimore, 
a  mob  attacked  and  destroyed  the  printing  office  of  a 
federal  paper  which  zealously  opposed  that  measure 
of  the  government.  In  the  fury  of  the  moment,  they 
assailed  a  house  in  which  several  distinguished  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  collected  in  order  to  defend  themselves. 
These,  after  surrendering  on  a  promise  of  safety,  were 
attacked,  and  being  supposed  to  be  killed,  were 
throw  n  into  a  heap.  General  Lingan,  a  meritorious  j 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  killed,  und 
eleven  others  severely  bruised  and  mangled. 

The  preparations  for  war,  at  the  beginning,  were  in 
no  respect  of  a  promising  character.  The  generation 
on  the  stage  were  mostly  inexperienced  in  it.  The 
army  and  the  navy,  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  had  been 
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reduced  to  the  lowest  point ;  the  former  amounting  to 
only  about  three  thousand  men.  The  recent  sense  of 
danger  had  aroused  the  nation  somewhat  in  response 
to  the  feeling  which  began  to  be  awakened.  Congress 
authorized  the  enlistment  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  ;  yet  but  few  entered  the  service.  The  want 
of  proper  officers  was  seriously  felt,  as  the  leading 
revolutionary  heroes  were  no  more.  The  navy  at 
this  period,  was  the  better  arm  of  defence,  having 
had  some  experience  in  the  recent  contests  with  the 
Barbary  States  ;  but  it  was  very  small.  Many  enter¬ 
prising  individuals,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  converted 
their  merchant  ships  into  privateers;  but  at  its  begin¬ 
ning,  ten  frigates,  ten  sloops,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  gun  boats,  were  all  the  public  naval  force 
which  America  could  oppose  to  the  thousand  ships 
of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Such  were  the  indiffer¬ 
ent  preparations  for  war,  at  the  time  of  its  declaration ! 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1812,  General  William 
Hull,  governor  of  Michigan,  to  whom  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  the  service  of  suppressing  the  Indian  hostilities 
n  that  country,  surrendered  his  army  to  the  British 
General  Brock,  without  a  battle,  and  with  it  the  fort 
if  Detroit,  together  with  all  other  forts  and  garrisons 
relonging  to  the  United  States,  within  the  district 
under  his  command.  This  was  a  most  mortifying 
commencement  of  the  contest.  Hull’s  conduct  on 
the  occasion  was  afterward  investigated  by  a  court 
martial  ;  but  though  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro¬ 
nounced  against  him,  it  was  remitted  by  the  president 
in  consideration  of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his 
advanced  age.  This  signal  disaster  to  the  American 
arms  was,  however,  immediately  relieved  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  in  a 
battle  with  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  Captain  Isaac 
Hull  commanding  the  Constitution,  and  Captain  Dacres 
the  Guerriere.  This  victory,  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  August,  was  the  commencement  of  a  splen¬ 
did  series  of  triumphs,  crowning  the  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Intelligence  soon  reached  the  country  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  naval  fight,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
August,  between  the  United  States  frigate  Essex, 
Captain  Porter,  and  the  British  sloop  of  war  Alert,  in 
which  the  latter  struck  to  the  frigate  after  an  action  of 
only  eight  minutes. 

The  president,  according  to  an  act  of  congress, 
having  called  upon  the  governors  of  states  for  militia 
to  man  the  fortresses  on  the  maritime  frontier,  the  mili¬ 
tia  to  Ire  placed  under  officers  of  his  own  appointment 
—  the  governors  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  resisted  the  demand  “  on  the  twofold 
ground  that  neither  of  the  constitutional  exigencies 
had  arisen,  and  that  the  militia  could  not  be  compelled 
to  serve  under  any  other  than  their  own  officers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  president  himself,  when  person¬ 
ally  in  the  field.” 

As  a  part  of  a  concerted  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  in  three  divisions  —  one  called  the  north¬ 
western  army,  under  General  Harrison,  the  second,  the 
army  of  the  centre,  under  General  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  and  the  third,  the  army  of  the  north,  under 
the  commander-in-chief,  General  Dearborn  —  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  about  one  thousand  men  from  the  army  of 
the  centre  crossed  the  River  Niagara,  and  attacked  the 
Britisli  on  Queenstown  Heights.  Though  successful 
.u  first,  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  compelled,  after 
a  long  und  obstinate  engagement,  to  surrender,  not 
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having  been  reenforced,  as  was  expected,  by  the  militia 
from  the  American  side.  General  Brock,  the  British 
commander,  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  Frolic,  a  British  sloop 
of  war,  was  captured,  after  a  severe  engagement, 
by  the  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Jones.  The 
enemy  was  decidedly  superior  in  force.  The  loss  on 
board  the  Frolic  was  thirty  killed  and  fifty  wounded,  i 
The  Frolic  had  no  sooner  come  into  the  possession  ! 
of  the  Americans,  than  it  was  taken,  together  with  the  j 
Wasp,  by  a  British  seventy-four,  the  Poictiers.  A  few  j 
days  after,  in  the  same  month,  another  splendid  naval 
victory  was  gained,  in  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian,  j 
off  the  Western  Isles,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class, 
amounting  to  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three 
hundred  men,  by  Commodore  Decatur  of  the  frigate 
United  States.  The  disparity  in  the  loss  of  men  in  1 
this  engagement  was  very  great,  that  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  being  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  being  only  seven  killed 
and  five  wounded.  Yet  another  naval  victory  was 
gained  on  the  29th  of  December,  by  the  Constitution, 
under  Commodore  Bainbridge,  over  the  Java,  a  British 
frigate  carrying  forty-nine  -guns,  with  four  hundred 
men.  This  was  the  second  victory  obtained  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Java  was  burnt. 

The  scene  of  military  operations,  during  the  year 
1813,  was  chiefly  in  the  north,  toward  Canada.  Gen¬ 
eral  Winchester,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  nearly 
five  hundred  men,  officers  and  soldiers,  were  made 
prisoners  at  Frenchtown,  by  a  division  of  the  British 
army  from  Detroit,  under  Colonel  Proctor.  With  this 
force  of  the  enemy  a  body  of  Indians  was  combined. 
After  the  surrender,  nearly  all  the  American  prisoners 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  savages,  although 
Proctor  had  promised  that  their  lives  and  property 
should  be  secure.  This  calamity  fell  most  heavily  on 
Kentucky,  as  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were  princi¬ 
pally  among  her  most  promising  sons.  The  battle  of 
Frenchtown  occurred  on  the  22d  of  January.  At 
a  wide  distance  from  this  scene,  two  days  after,  an 
engagement  took  place  between  the  Hornet,  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Lawrence,  and  the  British  sloop  of  war 
Peacock,  off  South  America.  This  was  a  short  action 
of  only  fifteen  minutes,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Peacock. 

Mr.  Madison,  having  been  reelected,  entered  upon 
his  second  term  of  office,  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1813.  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  the  opposing  candidate.  Elbridge  Gerry  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  vice-presidency  after  the  death  of  George 
Clinton,  who  had  been  elected  to  that  oflice. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  York,  the  capital  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  command  of  General  Dearborn. 
This  enterprise  was  conducted  by  General  Pike, 
at  his  own  request.  He  was  conveyed,  with  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  men,  on  board  a  flotilla,  from  Sach¬ 
et’s  Harbor,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Chauncey.  On  the  approach  of  his  troops  toward 
the  main  work,  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  for  the  purpose,  destroyed  the  lives  of 
one  hundred  Americans,  as  also  that  of  the  gallant 
general  himself.  Before  he  expired,  however,  he  was 
able  to  direct  his  troops  to  “  move  on  I  ”  His  orders 
were  obeyed,  and  the  town  was  taken,  with  a  great  loss 
to  the  British.  The  spring  passed  without  any  other 
important  event.  A  portion  of  the  American  coast 
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was  blockaded,  and  predatory  incursions  were  made 
by  the  enemy  in  several  places,  and  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  amount  of  property  was  plundered  or  destroyed. 
Several  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  sailing  on  a  cruise,  being  unable  to  get 
out  of  port. 

During  the  following  summer,  June  1st,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  frigate  Chesapeake  was  captured  by  the  British 
frigate  Shannon,  oil'  Boston  harbor.  In  this  sanguin-  * 
ary  aflair,  her  gallant  commander,  Captain  Law¬ 
rence,  fell.  On  the  14th  of  August,  the  Argus,  of  1 
eighteen  guns,  another  of  our  armed  vessels,  was  taken  , 
by  the  Pelican,  of  twenty  guns.  But  in  the  autumn, 
ine  tide  of  victory  returned  to  the  Americans.  On  j 
•he  5th  of  September,  the  Enterprise  mastered  the 


Boxer,  after  an  engagement  of  somewhat  over  thirty 
minutes.  In  this  battle,  the  commander  of  each  ves¬ 
sel  was  killed.  The  month  of  September  is  rendered 
still  more  memorable,  ns,  on  the  10th,  a  decisive  vie 
tpry  was  obtained  by  the  American  fleet  over  that  of 
the  British  on  Lake  Erie.  The  conflict  was  long  and 
desperate,  as  every  motive  which  national  pride  and 
the  importance  of  the  issue  could  supply,  actuated  the 
combatants.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  which  an 
American  fleet  had  met  the  fleet  of  an  enemy.  The 
event  and  the  amount  of  the  victory  were  couched  by 
Perry  in  these  concise,  yet  remarkable  words  :  “  We 

have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours  —  two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.” 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake,  and 


Perry’*  Victory  on  Like  Erit* 


an  opportunity  was  soon  aflorded  for  General  Harri¬ 
son  to  attack  Proctor,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  territory  in  that  quarter.  Accordingly, 
on  the  5th  of  October,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  urmies,  in  which  the  British  were  defeated.  In 
this  battle,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Tecumseh,  was 
killed.  Detroit  had  been  somewhat  earlier  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  Americans,  and  the  whole  territory 
of  Michigan  was  again  brought  under  American  rule. 
About  this  time,  there  being  indications  of  an  attack 
on  New  London  by  the  squadron  under  Commodore 
Hardy,  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut  was 
culled  out  by  their  military  commanders.  Governor 
Smith,  in  approbation  of  the  measure,  observed  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  that  “the  government  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  last  to  invite  hostilities,  should  be  the 
first  to  repel  aggression.”  Other  portions  of  the 
American  coast  at  this  period  were  subject  to  alarms 
and  depredations  from  the  enemy.  An  attempt  to 
reduce  Canada  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  bv  the 
■  combined  operation  of  the  several  armies  in  the  north 
and  north-west,  signally  failed.  High  expectations 
had  been  indulged  of  its  success,  under  generals  so 
approved  as  Lewis,  Hampton,  Wilkinson,  and  Har- 
son  :  but  obstacles  were  allowed  to  prevent  their 


cooperation,  and  public  opinion  was  much  divided  ns 
to  the  parties  on  whom  the  blame  of  failure  should 
full. 

In  the  south,  the  Creek  Indians,  having  been  excited 
to  make  war  against  the  United  States,  were  guilty  of  the 
usual  excesses  and  atrocities  of  their  race  during  the 
year  1813,  and  until  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1814  ; 
when  General  Jackson,  who  conducted  the  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  signally  defeated  the  sav¬ 
age  foe.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  them,  August 
9,  1814,  on  conditions  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  General  Jnckson  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
succeed  General  Wilkinson  in  the  command  of  the 
forces  at  New  Orleans.  The  loss  of  the  American 
frigate  Essex,  under  Commodore  Porter,  in  the  spring 
of  1814,  was  deeply  lamented  in  the  United  States. 
It  occurred  on  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  Bav  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  in  a  fight  with  a  superior  British  force  — 
two  armed  vessels,  which  had  been  equipped  with 
picked  crews  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Es¬ 
sex.  It  was  a  most  unequal  engagement,  and  the 
Americans  lost  no  credit  by  the  result.  Two  other 
naval  engagements,  took  place  about  this  time,  both 
of  which  issued  propitiously  to  the  Americans.  The 
first  was  between  the  United  Slates  sloop  of  war 
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Peacock,  and  the  British  brig  Epervier,  April  29th  ; 
and  the  other,  the  28th  of  June,  between  the  sloop 
of  war  Wasp  and  the  English  brig  Reindeer. 

During  the  entire  spring,  the  war  seemed  to  languish 
on  the  part  of  the  British  ;  but  after  their  forces  were 
relieved  from  the  continental  wars  of  Europe,  they 
added  fourteen  thousand  veteran  trocps  to  those  that 
were  already  employed  against  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  strong  naval  armament  to  blockade 
the  American  coast,  and  ravage  every  accessible  part 
of  it.  The  northern  frontier  was  a  nv  becoming  the 
scene  of  vigorous  movements.  <  n  the  3d  of  July, 
Fort  Erie  was  taken  by  General  Brown,  after  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  a  few  shots.  On  the  5th  of  July  occurred  the 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Chippewa,  in  which 
he  Americans,  under  General  Brown,  were  victorious. 
This  was  the  first  regular  pitched  battle,  and  it  was 
fought  with  great  judgment  and  coolness  on  both 
sides.  After  a  short  interval  —  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  —  was  fought  the  destructive  battle 
of  Bridgewater,  which  lasted  from  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  midnight.  The  Americans  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  battle-ground,  but  retired 
from  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  their  encamp¬ 
ment.  General  Brown  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men. 
The  British  General  Riall  lost  about  one  thousand. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  Fort  Erie,  in  the  command 
of  General  Gaines,  was  attacked  by  the  British  Gen¬ 
eral  Drummond ;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  consider¬ 
able  loss.  lie  abandoned  the  enterprise,  after  having 
pressed  the  siege  for  forty-nine  days. 

The  seaboard  was  also  a  scene  of  interest  and 
anxiety  at  this  period.  About  the  middle  of  August, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  British  sail  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake,  with  troops  destined  for  the  attack  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  On  the  23d  of  that 
month,  six  thousand  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by 
General  Ross,  forced  their  way  to  Washington,  and 
burnt  the  Capitol,  president’s  house,  and  executive 
offices.  These  acts  of  wantonness  and  Vandalism  in¬ 
volved  the  destruction  of  valuable  libraries,  and  other 
articles  of  taste  and  importance  which  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  hold  to  be  sacred.  The  enemy  soon 


found  their  situation,  amid  a  people  exasperated  by 
the  scene  before  them,  by  no  means  safe,  and  they 
accordingly  soon  retired  to  their  shipping,  having 
lost,  during  the  expedition,  nearly  one  thousand  men. 
The  capture  of  Washington  was  followed,  Septem¬ 
ber  12th,  by  an  attack  on  Baltimore,  in  which  the 
American  forces,  militia,  and  inhabitants  of  Baltimore 
made  a  gallant  defence.  Being,  however,  overpow¬ 
ered  by  a  superior  force,  they  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat  ;  but  they  fought  so  valiantly,  that  the  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  the  city  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  who,  during  the  night  of  Tuesday,  went  on 
board  their  shipping,  having  lost,  among  their  killed,  i 
General  Ross,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
troops. 

While  these  important  events  were  transpiring  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  at  the  north  signal  success 
attended  the  American  arms  at  Plattsburg,  and  on 
Lake  Champlain.  The  British  army,  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  was 
compelled  to  retire  on  the  11th  of  September,  from 
Plattsburg,  and  the  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Downie,  was  captured  by  Commodore  Mac- 
donough  on  the  lake.  The  latter  was  the  second  fleet 
fight,  of  the  war,  and  our  second  victory  over  a  Brit¬ 
ish  squadron.  One  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops 
of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Several 
British  galleys  were  sunk,  and  a  few  others  escaped. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  successes  experienced  by 
the  American  arms,  the  condition  of  public  affairs  was 
now  singularly  embarrassing.  The  commissioners 
who  were  abroad  attempting  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
England,  according  to  a  proposal  which  that  country 
had  some  time  before  made,  were  little  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  their  object,  owing  to  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  terms  demanded  :  public  credit  was  low  ;  the  na¬ 
tional  finances  disordered  ;  and  the  opposition  to  the 
war  and  to  the  administration,  from  the  federal  party, 
was  unremitted.  A  convention  from  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  amid  the  dissatisfaction  and  alarm 
which  were  felt  in  that  quarter,  as  to  the  measures 
of  the  general  government,  had  met  at  Hartford,  and 
though  it  proposed  no  violent  schemes,  added  to  the 
difficulties  which  were  experienced.  The  term  Hurl 
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ford  Convention  has  since  been  odious  to  members 
of  the  democratic  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  pending  negotiations,  at  Ghent, 
between  the  American  und  British  commissioners,  it 
became  apparent  that  serious  preparations  were  in 
forwardness  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana.  The 
attack  speedily  followed.  In  the  course  of  the  month 
of  December,  fifteen  thousand  troops,  under  Sir  Hd- 
wurd  Puckenham,  were  landed  on  the  coast  to  the 
cast  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  they  attacked  the  Americans,  numbering  about 
six  thousand,  chiefly  militia,  in  their  intrcnchments 
tx-forc  New  Orleans.  General  Jackson  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Americans,  and  had  made  judicious 
preparations  to  defend  the  place.  After  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  more  than  an  hour,  the  enemy,  having  lost 
their  commander-in-chief,  and  Major-General  Gibbs, 
and  being  weakened  and  dispirited  by  the  full  of  more 
than  two  thousand  of  their  number,  fled  in  confusion, 
leasing  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
From  the  favorable  position  which  the  Americans 
occupied,  they  experienced  only  the  very  small  loss 
of  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 

The  news  of  this  victory  spread  rapidly  through 
die  United  States,  and  proved  to  l>o  the  harbinger  of 
peace,  a  treaty  having  been  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1814.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  president  and  senate  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1815.  It  is  to  lie  remarked  that  this  was  silent  as 
to  the  subjects  for  which  the  war  had  been  professedly 
declureil.  Peace,  nevertheless,  was  liuiled  w  ith  joyful 
acclamations,  for  the  nation  was  weary  of  war,  and 
its  waste  of  life,  treasure,  and  domestic  happiness. 
Treaties  were  soon  after  renewed  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

The  close  of  this  war  deserves  a  passing  comment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  of  its  declara¬ 
tion,  in  the  existing  stute  of  the  country,  it  was  fully 
justified  on  our  part  by  the  long  career  of  haughty 
aggression,  which  had  been  pursued  by  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Self-respect,  regard  to  our  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  world,  demanded  of  us  resistance  and  rebuke. 
The  usurpation  of  the  sea,  by  Great  Britain,  as  her 
special  dominion,  was  a  wrong  not  to  be  endured.  The 
judgment  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  has  fully  borne  out  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  course  they  adopted.  The  results  have 
been  highly  advantageous  to  the  country  —  to  its  name 
and  its  position  umong  other  nations.  Our  victory,  at 
New  Orleans,  over  the  veterans  which  had  recently 
driven  the  French  from  Spain,  w  ith  our  achievements 
upon  the  sen,  wliere  the  British  deemed  themselves 
invincible,  taught  that  haughty  people  a  salutary  and 
abiding  lesson.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  United 
States  have  been  rising  in  the  respect  of  the  world. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  political  parties  was 
remarkable.  The  federalists,-  w  ho  opposed  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  ubility  of  their 
leaders,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  their 
name  henceforward  became  one  of  reproach  with  the 
democrats.  Their  opposition  wus,  doubtless,  carried  to 


•  The  term  federalist  was  first  applied  to  the  supporters 
of  the  federal  union,  established  by  the  constitution.  It 
was  afterwards  the  designation  of  the  conservative  party, 
who  feared  and  opposed  the  French  revolution  and  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas.  The  conservatives  of  the  present  day  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  adopt  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
democrats  in  Jefferson's  time. 


an  unwarrantable  extent,  rendered  the  less  excusable 
by  the  difficulties  in  which  the  government  was 
involved.  The  democratic  party,  which  began  and 
sustained  the  war,  became  triumphant  in  the  coun¬ 
try',  and,  for  the  most  part,  has  continued  so  to  the 
present  time. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  war  alone  which  decided  the  fate 
of  these  two  great  parties.  Federalism  was  founded  in 
an  honest  dislrust  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self- 
government  ;  hence  the  federalists  were  alw  ays  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  masses.  It  does  not  impugn  their  judg¬ 
ment,  or  their  patriotism,  that  such  was  their  conduct 
and  belief;  it  was  perhaps  as  much  the  result  of  good 
fortune  as  superior  sagacity,  that  the  democrats  of  that 
day  hit  upon  the  profound  and  glorious  truth,  that  man  is 
capable  of  self-government, —  and  that  the  people  are 
the  safest  depository  of  power.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that,  with  the  advance  of  time,  our  institutions 
have  become  more  and  more  democratic,  while  our 
own  confidence,  and  that  of  the  world,  in  them,  has 
been  continually  increasing.  Nearly  the  whole  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  now  based  upon  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  ;  that  which  the  old  federalists  deemed 
both  dangerous  and  destructive,  has  proved  to  be  the 
element  of  a  true  and  reliable  conservatism.  Our 
institutions  are  now  on  the  shoulders  of  the  masses, 
and  every  citizen  is  interested  in  their  maintenance. 
Thus,  while  European  thrones  and  dynasties  are 
crumbling  to  ruins,  we  ride  out  the  storm,  and  become 
the  refuge  of  those  who  are  flying  from  the  fluctua 
lions  and  misfortunes  of  other  lands. 

Before  intelligence  of  the  peace,  above  noticed,  couh 
be  officially  diffused  over  the  ocean, several  actions  took 
place,  in  which  victories  were  obtained  on  both  sides.  I 
A  bill  incorporating  a  national  bank,  under  the  title  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales ,  was  passed  after  ar. 
animated  debate  in  congress,  and  received  the  signature  | 
of  the  president  on  the  10th  of  April.  Of  the  thirty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  constituting  its  capital,  the 
United  States  were  to  own  seven  millions.  The  char¬ 
ter  was  to  continue  in  force  twenty  years.  Indiana 
w  as  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state  in 
December,  1816.  Mr.  Madison  retired  from  the  office 
of  president  on  the  4th*of  March,  1817. 


CHATTER  CCCCXC. 

A.  D.  1817  to  184L 

Mr  Monroe  President  —  War  with  the  Semi¬ 
nole  Indians —  Cession  of  Florida  to  tht 
United  States  —  Slavery  Compromise ,  <$v. 

The  fifth  president  of  the  United  States  was  James 
Monroe ,  of  Virginia,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817.  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  vice-president.  ( 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  not  many 
stirring  events  took  place,  the  war  having  happily  been 
terminated,  and  the  passions  connected  with  it  having 
subsided.  Having  formed  a  judicious  cabinet,  he  pur¬ 
sued  a  moderate  course  as  to  political  matters.  To 
John  Q.  Adams  was  assigned  the  department  of  state. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  having 
been  continued  from  the  former  administration.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  Smith 
Thompson  was  placed  over  the  department  of  lh« 
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navy.  With  these  able  assistants,  the  president  adopt¬ 
ed  measures  which  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  abate 
the  evils  which  the  war  had  introduced  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  system. 


James  Monroe. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1817,  the  president 
made  a  tour  through  the  northern  and  eastern  states 
of  the  Union,  where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
courtesy  and  respect.  Meeting  congress  on  the  1st 
of  December,  he  represented  to  that  body  the  progress 
which  the  country  was  making  in  her  most  important 
interests,  and  particularly  recommended  to  their  no¬ 
tice  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiefs  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  repeal  of  the  internal  duties.  These 
recommendations  were  acted  upon,  and  bills  were 
passed  providing  for  the  indigent  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  for  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  internal  duties.  Other  important  bills 
were  enacted  during  the  session.  Near  the  close  of 
the  year,  December  11th,  the  state  of  Mississippi  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  In  the  month  of  April,  1818, 
Illinois  adopted  a  state  constitution,  and  in  due  time 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  A  trenty 
with  Sweden  was  ratified  on  the  27th  of  May,  1818, 
by  the  president  and  senute,on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  ratification  on  the  part  of  Sweden  took 
i  place  on  the  24th  of  July,  the  same  year. 

During  the  year  1817,  a  war  was  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  Seminole  Indians  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  former  were  discomfited  and  overthrown. 
Lying  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States  and  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  being  joined  by  outlaws  from  the  Creek  na- 
|  tion,  and  runaway  negro  slaves,  this  confederacy  of 
savages  became  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  on  our  southern  borders.  Massacres  had  become 
so  frequent  that  the  whites  had  to  flee  from  their  homes 
for  security.  The  flame  of  Indian  hostility  was  fur¬ 
ther  fanned  by  an  Indiun  prophet,  and  by  two  English 
emissaries,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  among  them  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  In  December,  a  detachment  of  forty  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Scott,  having  been  ambushed  while 


performing  some  duty  which  had  been  assigned  them 
were  all  killed,  except  six,  by  a  body  of  'he  Indians. 
General  Jackson,  with  a  body  of  Tennesseeans,  was 
ordered  to  the  spot.  lie  soon  effected  the  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  savages.  Being  convinced  of  the 
agency  of  the  Spaniards  in  exciting  Indian  hostility,  he 
took  possession  of  Forts  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  and 
made  the  two  Englishmen  and  the  prophet  above  spo¬ 
ken  of  prisoners.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were 
both  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed. 

A  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  was  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1819,  and  on  the  2d  of  November 
following,  it  received  the  ratification  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  articles  agreed  on,  among 
other  important  subjects,  related  to  the  fisheries,  and 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
22d  of  February  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Washington  by  John  Q.  Adams  and  Luis 
de  Onis,  by  which  East  and  West  Florida,  with  all  the 
adjacent  islands,  &c.,  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  millions  of 
dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  stock,  or 
money,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Spanish  spoliations  and  injuries.  During  the 
summer  of  1819,  Mr.  Monroe  made  a  tour  through 
the  southern  section  of  the  country,  for  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  in  view  in  his  previous 
journey  to  the  north,  —  the  inspection  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defences,  public  works,  ails,  &c.  On  the  14th 
of  December  following,  a  resolution  passed  congress 
admitting  Alabama  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  In  the  ensuing  year,  1820,  March  3d,  Maine 
became  an  independent  state,  and  a  member  of  the 
national  Union. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had 
been  again  chosen  president,  took  the  customary  oath 
of  office.  His  reelection  was  nearly  unanimous. 
Daniel  1).  Tompkins  was  again  elected  vice-president. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  president  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1821,  Missouri  was  declared  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  and  a  member  of  the  federal  Union. 
Two  years  previously,  application  was  made  to  con¬ 
gress,  by  the  people  of  Missouri,  to  form  for  them 
a  state  constitution.  A  bill,  was  accordingly  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  purpose,  a  provision  of  which  in¬ 
terdicted  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude.  The  bill 
thus  framed  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but 
was  rejected  in  the  senate,  and  therefore  failed  for 
the  time.  In  the  session  of  the  following  year,  the 
bill  was  revived.  It  excited  a  warm  und  prolonged 
debate  between  those  who  favored  and  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  restriction  respecting  slavery. 
Never  had  the  parties  in  congress,  perhaps,  been  st 
marked  by  a  geographical,  sectional  division,  or  mani¬ 
fested  feelings  more  dangerous  to  the  union  of  the 
states.  The  whole  country  seemed  to  be  actuated  by 
a  similar  temper.  The  result  was  a  compromise,  by 
which  slavery  was  to  be  tolerated  in  Missouri,  and 
forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by 
France,  lying  north  of  36°  30/  north  latitude,  except 
so  much  as  was  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
state. 

In  June,  1822,  a  convention  of  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce,  on  terms  of  mutual  and  equal  advantage,  was 
concluded  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  ports  of  the  West  India 
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islands  were  opened  to  the  Americans,  by  the  act  of 
the  British  parliament.  Pirates,  having  for  a  long  time 
infested  the  West  India  seas,  and  preyed  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  were  at  this  period  signally  chastised 
by  a  United  States  schooner  —  the  Alligator.  Five 
American  vessels  were  recaptured,  and  one  piratical 
schooner  taken.  After  this,  congress  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  piracy.  Upon  the  appearance  of  Commodore 
Porter  with  his  squadron  in  the  Caribbean  Seas,  the 
freebooters  dared  not  show  themselves,  but  commit¬ 
ted  their  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
India  Islands. 

In  1823,  congress  sanctioned  the  measure  recom¬ 
mended  by  President  Monroe,  of  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics.  Minis¬ 
ters  were  appointed  to  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  Chili.  In  1824,  congress  passed  two  impor¬ 
tant  bills,  which  caused  much  debate  in  that  body,  and 
intense  solicitude  among  those  classes  of  citizens 
likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  namely  —  one  for  abol¬ 
ishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  other  establishing 
a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  into  the  country.  During 
the  year  now  spoken  of,  the  marquis  de  Lafayette, 
now  in  advanced  life,  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  early 
patriotic  toils,  sacrifices,  and  dangers.  lie  became 
the  nation’s  guest  for  many  months,  and  visited  various 
portions  of  the  United  States,  being  every  where  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmost  joy  and  enthusiasm.  While  in 
the  country,  congress  voted  him  the  sum  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  which 
was  located  in  Florida,  as  indemnity,  in  part,  for  his 
sacrifices  and  services  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  as  a  token  of  their  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
heroic  philanthropy. 

During  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  America  en¬ 
joyed  profound  peace.  Sixty  millions  of  her  na¬ 
tional  debt  were  discharged.  The  Floridas  were 
peaceably  acquired,  and  the  western  limits  fixed  at 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Internal  taxes  were  repealed,  the 
military  establishment  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits 
of  efficiency,  the  organization  of  the  army  improved, 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  nations  rec¬ 
ognized,  progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  voice  of  party  spirit  had  died  away, 
and  the  period  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  era  of  good 
feeling. 

The  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  devolved 
on  the  house  of  representatives,  the  electors  having 
failed  to  make  a  choice.  Fears  w’ere  entertained  that 
the  exigency  now  contemplated  by  the  constitution, 
would  not  be  passed  without  a  dangerous  excite¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  might  shake  the  constitution  itself. 
But  no  such  effect  was  produced,  although  the  result 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  minds  of  many,  and 
there  were  loud  complaints  of  political  collusion  and 
bargaining.  John  Quincy  Adams ,  of  Massachusetts, 
though  he  was  not  the  highest  on  the  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  before  the  electoral  college,  was  the  choice  of 
the  house  voting  by  states.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his. office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1825.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  chosen  by  the  electoral  col¬ 
leges  as  vice-president.  The  new  cabinet  consisted 
ot  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  as  secretary  of  state, 
Richnrd  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary  of  the 
trensury,  and  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  as  secretary 
of  war. 


In  1825,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  w  ith 
the  republic  of  Colombia  was  ratified,  on  the  basis  of 
the  reciprocal  obligation  of  the  parties  to  place  each 
other  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  year,  a  controversy  arose  between  the  na¬ 
tional  government  and  the  executive  of  Georgia,  in 
reference  to  certain  lands  held  by  the  Creeks,  but 
which  that  state  claimed  as  belonging  to  herself.  This 
controversy  was  of  so  serious  a  nature  —  affecting  not 
only  Georgia,  but  some  of  the  neighboring  states  — 
as  to  threaten  the  internal  peace  of  the  nation  ;  but  it 
was  happily  settled  by  the  prompt  and  vigilant  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  president,  seconded  by  the  action  of  con¬ 
gress.  The  same  year  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  speculating  mania  which  prevailed  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  which  brought  dis¬ 
aster  and  ruin  on  multitudes  here  and  abroad.  The  | 
speculations  pertained  chiefly  to  certain  stocks,  and 
several  articles  of  West  India  produce.  A  fictitious 
wealth  was  thus  created,  which,  upon  its  necessary 
subsidence,  in  a  short  period  produced  the  unhappy 
consequences  that  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  year  1826,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  deaths 
of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  took  place. 
History,  perhaps,  does  not  present  a  more  striking 
and  affecting  coincidence  than  this.  That  these  men, 
whose  lives  were  identified  with  the  independence  of 
their  country,  should  die  together,  and  that  too  on  the 
4th  of  July,  the  birthday  of  the  nation,  and,  still  further 
in  the  year  of  its  jubilee,  —  the  fiftieth  anniversary, — 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people, — was  indeed  strange 
and  calculated  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  men  toward 
that  Providence,  which  concerns  itself  in  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  men  and  nations. 

In  1828,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  agitated  congress, 
and  the  warm  and  prolonged  debates  on  the  occasion 
terminated  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  by  which  protec¬ 
tive  duties  were  imposed  on  such  articles  of  import 
as  come  into  competition  with  certain  manufactures 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
wishes  of  the  advocates  of  the  protecting  system  were 
not  fully  met,  but  they  had  obtained  an  advantage 
which  was  generally  appreciated  in  the  manufacturing 
states.  The  planting  states  considered  the  law  a* 
highly  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

The  presidential  election  having  been  decided  by 
the  college  of  electors,  General  Andrew  Jackson ,  of 
Tennessee,  was  inaugurated  president,  and  John  C 
Calhoun  vice-president,  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1829.  The  president’s  cabinet  at  first 
consisted  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  John  II.  Eaton,  secretary  of 
war,  and  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  of 
the  navy.  Several  changes  occurred  in  the  cabinet, 
subsequently.  General  Jackson,  in  his  administration, 
proceeded  on  a  plan  of  reform  which  he  had  conceived 
in  his  own  mind,  as  necessary,  and  displaced  from 
office  many  individuals  of  the  opposite  party  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Their  places  he  filled  from  the  democratic  party 
The  year  1829  witnessed  the  origin  of  the  state 
rights  or  Nullification  party  in  South  Carolina,  whose 
rash  conduct  but  little  recommended  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Their  doctrines,  however,  were 
ably  advocated  in  congress  by  Mr.  Hayne  of  the  senate 
and  they  were  still  more  ably  opposed  by  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  a  member  of  the  same  body.  Their  speeches 
have  been  justly  celebrated  as  models  ot  eloquence 
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The  Indian  tribes  had  remained  in  peace  since  the 
war  with  the  Seminoles,  in  1818.  In  April  of  this 
i  year,  several  tribes,  inhabiting  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
recrossed  that  river  under  their  chief,  Black  Hawk, 
and  entered  upon  the  lands  which  they  had  sold  to  the 
United  States,  and  which  were  occupied  by  the  people 
of  Illinois.  These  Indians,  well  armed  and  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  ravaged  that  defenceless  country, 
breaking  up  settlements,  and  murdering  whole  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  defence  of  the  frontier  was  committed  to 
Generals  Atkinson  and  Scott.  The  latter,  in  1832, 
collected  the  troops  that  had  been  drawn  from  the 
garrisons  on  the  seaboard,  but,  with  all  the  despatch 
j  he  could  use,  was  unable  to  reach  the  seat  of  war 
|  at  the  time  intended  —  the  cholera  having  broken 
j  out  among  the  soldiers,  producing  an  untold  amount 
I  of  suffering  and  difficulty.  General  Atkinson,  how¬ 
ever,  by  forced  marches,  came  up  with  Black  Hawk’s 
army  on  the  2d  of  August,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
\owa.  The  savages  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and 
Black  Hawk  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  his  son 
and  several  principal  warriors. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1832,  a  convention  met 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  issued  an  ordinance 
called  the  Nullification  ordinance ,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  set  aside  the  acts  of  congress,  imposing  pro¬ 
tective  duties.  In  the  event  of  force  being  applied  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  such 
duties,  the  instrument  declared  that  the  people  would 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  political  connection 
with  the  other  states,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to 
organize  a  separate  government,  &c.  The  friends  of 
the  Union  in  that  state,  however,  held  their  convention 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  result  of  which  was, 
the  publication  of  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  principles  of  the  nullifiers  were  repro¬ 
bated  in  meetings  held  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  state  convened  at  Columbia,  and  the 
governor,  expressing  his  approval  of  the  nullification 
ordinance,  recommended  the  preparation  of  means  to 
defend  the  state,  in  the  event  of  a  collison  with  the 
national  government. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  President  Jackson  issued 
his  Proclamation  against  the  disorganizes  in  South 
Carolina,  in  which  he  first  exposed  their  error,  and 
then  pointed  out  to  them  their  danger.  The  procla¬ 
mation  was  a  well-timed  and  most  able  state  paper. 
It  was  acceptable  to  both  of  the  political  parties  of 
the  nation.  The  friends  of  the  Union,  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  placed  in  a  most  unpleasant  situation,  being  now 
encouraged  by  the  decided  tone  of  the  president,  held 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  they 
declared,  “  We  will  not  be  forced  to  bear  arms  against 
the  United  States,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.”  The  president  at  once  prepared  for  military 
operations  against  the  disorganizers  ;  but  a  change  of 
tone  soon  took  place  on  their  part ;  the  state  author¬ 
ities  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  collection  of  duties  until 
the  1st  of  March,  and  before  that  period  measures  were 
taken  which  restored  tranquillity.  By  an  act  of  con¬ 
gress,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1833,  the  duties  on 
certain  articles  were  reduced,  and  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  was  limited  to  the  30th  of  September,  1842. 

General  Jackson  was  reelected  to  the  presidency, 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1833. 
At  the  same  time,  Martin  Van  Buren,  took  the  oath 
proscribed  as  vice-president. 


At  an  early  period  in  his  first  term  of  office,  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  had  recommended  the  removal  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  names  of  the  Choctaws,  the  I 

Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks,  as  a  measure  for  the  J 

relief  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  eventual  preser¬ 
vation  of  those  tribes.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  he 
suggested  that  an  ample  district,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  without  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory,  might 
be  set  apart  and  guarantied  to  the  tribes,  each  to  have 
distinct  jurisdiction  over  the  part  designated  for  its  use 
and  exempt  from  any  control  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  w'hich  might  be  necessary  to  preserve 
peace  on  the  frontier.  Congress  sanctioning  the  project, 
the  president  undertook  their  removal.  With  the 
Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  treaties  were  made,  1831 
— 1832,  by  which  they  exchanged  lands,  and  quietly 
emigrated  to  the  country  which  had  been  selected. 
This  was  the  territory  next  to  Arkansas.  But  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of ; 
nor  was  it  without  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  Georgia  in  extending  their  law’s 
over  the  Indian  territory,  that  these  sons  of  the  forest 
were  removed  from  the  hunting-grounds  of  their 
fathers —  now  become  almost  the  abodes  of  civilization. 
The  teachers  of  Christianity  had  taught  them  knowl¬ 
edge  in  their  homes,  but  both  the  instructors  and  their 
pupils  were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  severity  of  law’,  even 
in  its  injustice.  There  was,  indeed,  an  indecent  haste  to 
get  the  Indians  aw’ay  and  make  spoil  of  their  lands.  The 
object,  however,  was  not  effected  until  the  year  1838. 

In  the  attempt  to  remove  the  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
the  United  States  became  involved  in  a  war  with  that 
race.  The  peremptory  manner  in  which  the  object 
was  to  be  effected,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
president,  very  naturally  displeased  them.  Osceola,  a 
chief  among  these  Indians,  was  treated  with  indignity 
by  the  United  States  agent,  General  Thompson,  and, 
after  dissembling  for  a  while,  he  executed  a  fierce  and 
deadly  revenge.  It  fell  first  on  the  heads  of  a  portior 
of  the  Indians  who  were  true  to  the  whites,  of  whom 
Mathla,  who  had  made  an  obnoxious  treaty  with  the 
Americans,  was  a  chief.  Lying  in  ambush  with  his 
warriors,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1835,  Osceola 
fell  upon  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
men,  commanded  by  Major  Dade,  and  only  thirty 
of  them  escaped.  He  also  surprised  General  Thomp¬ 
son,  at  Camp  King,  immediately  after  the  attack 
on  Dade,  and  shot  him  and  many  others,  while  they 
were  dining  at  a  house  within  sight  of  the  garri¬ 
son.  The  Indians  then  retreated,  unmolested  by  the 
garrison. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  remaining 
thirty  men  of  Dade’s  company,  who  had  been  at  w  ork 
in  making  an  enclosure  with  trees,  were  assailed  and 
eventually  all  killed.  One,  before  he  died  of  Ids 
wounds,  was  enabled,  to  flee  by  feigning  death  some  dis-  i 
tance,  and  make  known  the  disaster.  A  deep  sensa¬ 
tion  pervaded  the  country  at  the  news  of  these  trans 
actions.  General  Clinch,  in  command,  now  made 
efforts  to  defeat  and  secure  Osceola,  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Emboldened  by  success,  the  Indians  appeared 
simultaneously  in  the  neighborhood  of  almost  every 
settlement  in  Florida,  destroying  crops  and  murdering 
families  in  all  directions.  Every  house  within  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  St. 
Augustine  w'as  burned  to  the  ground.  General  Gaines 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Clinch,  had  a  battle  with 
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the  Indians,  and  repulsed  them,  but  was  in  no  situa¬ 
tion  to  prosecute  his  object,  from  wnnt  of  provisions. 
This  battle  took  place  on  the  29lh  of  February,  1836. 

Osceola,  after  parleying  with  General  Gaines,  and 
thus  gaining  time,  was  finally  secured  by  General 
Jessup,  although  he  came  to  the  American  general 
with  a  flag  with  about  seventy  warriors.  Jessup  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  treacherous,  and  caused  him  with  his 
escort,  to  be  forcibly  detained.  The  Indian  chief  died, 
a  few  months  after,  of  a  painful  disease.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Seminoles  would  now  yield  and  agree 
to  peaceable  arrangement ;  but  it  appeared  that  their 
determination  was  to  fight  to  the  last,  rather  than  leave 
their  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  commanding  general  directed  Colonel 
Taylor  (afterward  General  Taylor,  and  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States)  forthwith  to  act  offensively. 
This  was  accordingly  done  with  the  utmost  spirit  and 
energy.  Colonel  Taylor’s  troops,  under  the  most 
appalling  circumstances,  sought  the  haunts  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  after  no  small  losses  of  their  own,  routed 
and  dispersed  the  foe.  About  one  hundred  afterward 
delivered  themselves  up,  to  be  carried  to  the  west. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  Creeks  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Alabama  became  hostile,  murdering  the  de¬ 
fenceless  and  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  They  were, 
however,  soon  overpowered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  governor  of  Georgia  and  General  Scott. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Rives  secured  by  treaty  twenty-five 
millions  of  francs,  as  an  indemnity  from  France  for 
spoliations  on  American  commerce.  It  had,  however, 
nearly  cost  a  war  before  the  French  were  willing 
actually  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum. 

President  Jackson  had  early  manifested  hostility  to 
the  United  States  Bank.  The  bill  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  —  passed,  by  a  considerable  majority,  in  con¬ 
gress,  in  1832  —  he  saw  fit  to  veto.  The  funds  of  the 
government  which  had  been  deposited  in  that  bank, 
he  required  Mr.  Duane,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  withdraw.  The  secretary  refused  to  do  it,  and  was 
thereupon  dismissed  by  the  president.  Mr.  Taney 
being  appointed,  the  latter  immediately  complied  w  ith 
the  president’s  wishes;  and  subsequently,  by  an  act  of 
congress,  in  1835,  the  public  treasure  was  placed  in 
certain  selected  state  banks.  The  conduct  of  the 
president  in  this  matter  was  loudly  condemned  by 
many  as  an  unwonted  stretch  of  power,  while  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  passed  two  resolutions, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  censuring  the  course  Jackson 
had  pursued.  Subsequently,  when  the  majority  was 
changed, a  vote  was  obtained  to  expunge  the  resolutions. 

Martin  Van  Buren  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in 
1837,  and  at  the  same  time  Richard  M.  Johnson  to 
the  vice-presidency. 

In  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtain¬ 
ing  money  by  the  banks  containing  the  public  deposits, 
and  perhaps  from  other  causes,  the  community  became 
affected  with  the  mania  of  land  speculation.  It  was 
curried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  crisis  must  inevitably 
come,  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  country 
felt  it  in  ull  its  weight  in  the  yeurs  of  1837  and  1838. 
The  revulsion  produced  untold  distress.  All  were 
losing  money  now,  while  before  all  seemed  to  be  gain¬ 
ing- it.  In  this  posture  of  pecuniary  affairs,  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  merchants  from  New  York  applied  to  the 
oresident,  os  a  measure  of  alleviation,  that  he  would 
mmediately  remit  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
1  Specie  Circular,”  and  also  convene  the  national  legis- 
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lature.  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not  see  fit  to  coir  ply 
with  the  request.  The  Circular  in  question  required 
that  the  public  dues  should  be  paid  in  specie.  This 
drew  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks; 
and  as  the  precious  metals  were  carried  to  the  west, 
so  that  the  speculators  in  land  were  accommodated, 
the  merchants  in  the  cities  could  not  obtain  the  means 
of  paying  the  duties  on  their  imports.  The  govern¬ 
ment  required  specie  for  its  dues,  but  did  not  pay  it  out 
to  its  creditors. 

This  course  of  things  caused  a  dangerous  exasnera- 
tion  in  the  cities.  The  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York 
were  obliged  to  stop  specie  payment,  their  issues  to 
sustain  their  friends  having  been  too  great.  Their 
example  imposed  a  similar  necessity  throughout  the 
Union.  This  common  fate  was  shared  by  the  deposit 
banks,  and  the  government  became  embarrassed. 
The  president  was  obliged  to  assemble  congress  in 
this  exigency,  contrary  to  his  previously  announced 
intention.  His  proposed  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the 
government,  —  for  he  offered  none  for  the  relief  of 
the  community,  —  the  sub-treasury,  as  it  was  called, 
was  brought  before  congress  in  a  bill,  but  it  was 
rejected.  As  the  measure  was  regarded  as  putting  the 
whole  of  the  public  treasure  into  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  it  caused  so  unfavorable  an  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  president’s  views,  that  he  probably  lost  his  sec¬ 
ond  election  by  its  means.  The  exigencies  of  the 
government  were  provided  for  by  withholding  from 
the  states  an  instalment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  distributed  among  them. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  the  banks  were  enable  j 
to  resume  specie  payments,  the  specie  circular  having 
been  virtually  repealed. 

About  this  period,  difficulties  occurred  on  the  north¬ 
ern  borders  of  the  United  States,  arising  from  the 
sympathies,  w-hich  were  felt  and  expressed,  with  the 
attempt  made  by  a  portion  of  the  Canadians  to  obtain 
independence.  This  led  to  unlawful  assemblages  of 
armed  people,  prepared  to  aid  any  rebellion  in  the 
provinces,  and  thus  to  compromise  the  interests  of  the 
general  government,  by  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  a  nation  at  peace  with  us.  Both  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governor  of  New  York 
issued  proclamations,  enjoining  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier  the  obligation  of  observing  a  strict 
neutrality.  After  the  affair  of  the, Caroline, —  a  boat 
carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  engaged  in 
this  unlawful  enterprise,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
British,  on  board  of  which  one  American  was  killed, — 
the  processes  of  law  were  attempted.  Van  Rensselaer 
the  leader  of  the  sympathizers,  was  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  the  United  States,  but  was  admitted  to  bail. 
M’Lcod,un  Englishman,  was  taken  and  tried  in  1811, 
for  the  murder  of  the  American  on  board  of  the  Car¬ 
oline,  but  was  acquitted. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXCI. 

A.  D.  1841  to  1850. 

William  Henry  Harrison  President  —  His 

Death  —  John  Tyler  President  —  Veto  of 

the  United  States  Hank  Bill  —  James  K. 

Polk  President  —  War  with  Mexico ,  i$*c. 

The  presidential  election  was  decided  by  the  vote 
of  the  electoral  college,  and  a  large  majority  was 
given  to  William  Henry  Harrison.  On  the  4th  of 
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March,  he  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  at  the  same  time 
became  vice-president.  But  short  was  the  tenure  of 
the  hero’s  and  the  patriot’s  office.  General  Harrison, 
who  was  already  a  man  of  years,  expired  just  a  month 
from  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 

According  to  the  constitution,  Mr.  Tyler  now  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  the  office  of  president.  He  imme¬ 
diately  repaired  to  Washington,  and  took  the  oath  of 
office.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of 
the  government,  where  the  contingency  of  death  in 
the  presidential  incumbent  devolved  on  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  the  duties  of  that  high  station.  But  the  event, 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  it  was,  produced  no  oscil¬ 
lation,  no  interruption  in  the  movements  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Tyler’s  address  on  the  occasion,  and  his 
appointment  of  a  day  of  fasting  on  account  of  the 
president’s  death,  were  very  generally  approved  by 
the  people. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  31st  of  May,  1841,  in 
accordance  with  a  proclamation  previously  issued  by 
President  Harrison,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
the  business  which  required  the  attention  of  the  na¬ 
tional  legislature.  That  business  related  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  and  finances  of  the  country. 
There  were  also  other  matters  of  moment  which  de¬ 
manded  consideration.  The  first  bill  of  importance 
which  was  adopted,  was  one  establishing  a  uniform 
?ystem  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States  —  a 
measure  required  by  the  situation  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  debtors  in  the  country,  who  could  not  oth¬ 
erwise  indulge  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  claims  of 
their  creditors,  or  supporting  their  families.  Their 
misfortunes  had  generally  arisen  from  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  state  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  sub-treasury  law,  which,  at  his  repeated 
solicitations,  had  been  adopted  toward  the  close  of  his 
administration,  was  repealed.  A  bill  also  passed 
providing  for  the  distribution  among  the  states  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  according  to  their 
respective  federal  representative  population.  A  bill 
likewise  passed  for  the  imposition  of  duties  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  articles  of  import,  not 
expressly  excepted  in  the  bill. 

It  was  attempted  at  this  session  to  establish  a  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Bank  ;  but  though  a  bill  to  that  effect  passed 
both  houses,  the  president  vetoed  it,  although  it  was  a 
favorite  measure  with  the  party  which  had  elevated 
him  to  the  office.  Another  bill,  with  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  provisions,  supposed  to  have  been  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Tyler,  was  also 
vetoed.  These  unaccountable  results  effected  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  cabinet.  All  the  members,  except  Mr. 
Webster,  the  secretary  of  state,  resigned  their  places. 
These  were  immediately  filled  by  others,  the  nomi¬ 
nations  to  which  were  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1842,  an  important  treaty 
with  England  was  ratified  by  the  senate.  By  this 
treaty,  the  north-eastern  boundary  was  settled.  This 
had  been  a  troublesome  and  even  threatening  question 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  during 
many  years.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  parties  had 
become  exceedingly  great,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
must  soon  be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
conciliation,  or  a  war  might  ensue.  Happily,  that 
spirit  was  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  two  nego¬ 
tiators —  Lord  Ashburton  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Webster  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
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Of  all  the  citizens  of  this  country,  Mr.  Webster 
was  doubtless  the  most  fit  and  competent  to  man¬ 
age  this  business,  and  it  was  a  propitious  event 
that  he  remained  in  the  secretaryship.  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  as  being  interested  in  this  subject,  had 
commissioners  to  protect  their  respective  rights. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-seventh 
congress.  A  well-regulated  tariff  was  deemed  by  the 
dominant  party  the  great  remedy  for  the  evils  the  coun¬ 
try  was  now  experiencing  in  its  diminishing  revenue, 
sinking  manufactures,  and  the  drooping  aspect  of  all 
the  great  branches  of  industry.  The  bill  which  first 
passed  received  the  veto  of  the  president,  and  added 
another  to  those  acts  which  had  so  signally  dis¬ 
appointed  the  whig  party.  It  was  contemplated  on 
the  part  of  some,  in  the  despair  of  obtaining  his 
sanction  of  any  proper  tariff,  to  close  the  session, 
and  place  the  responsibility  on  the  president.  But 
the  sufferings  of  the  country  forbade  the  idea;  and 
another  effort  was  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  a  judicious  tariff.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  same 
revenue  bill  which  had  been  vetoed  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
was  passed  by  the  house,  with  a  majority  of  only  two, 
the  section  concerning  the  land  fund  and  the  duties 
upon  tea  and  coffee  being  omitted.  The  presence  of 
the  section  concerning  the  land  fund,  in  the  former 
bill,  constituted  the  president’s  principal  objection  to 
it;  and  the  bill  with  amendments  passing  the  senate, 
though  only  by  one  majority,  it  soon  after  received  the 
signature  of  the  president.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
earnestness,  probably,  either  to  pass  or  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  a  bill,  than  was  witnessed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  third  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  congress, 
which  commenced  on  the  5th  of  December,  1842,  passed 
several  important  acts  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  to  the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  China,  and  to  measures  carrying  into  effect  the 
late  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  By  the  last-named 
act,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  paid, 
in  equal  portions,  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  a  message  was  transmitted  to  the 
senate  by  Mr.  Tyler,  announcing  to  that  body  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  annex  that  state  to  the  United  States.  This 
treaty,  secretly  negotiated,  occasioned  much  sur¬ 
prise  and  concern,  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  considered  annexation  as  fraught  with 
evils.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  direct  vote  was  taken 
on  the  question  of  ratifying  the  above  treaty,  and  it 
was  decisively  rejected.  But  the  president,  in  a  mes¬ 
sage,  intimated  to  the  house  of  representatives  that 
he  was  ready  to  sanction  any  other  proper  mode  of 
effecting  the  annexation,  which  congress  should  see 
fit  to  adopt. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1845,  a  joint  resolution  foi 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  carried  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  with  amendments  was  passed  by 
the  senate,  twenty-seven  to  twenty-five.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  admitted  of  an  alternative  as  to  <he  mode  of 
effecting  the  annexation  ;  and  although  it  was  expected, 
it  being  now  at  the  close  of  the  session,  that  Mr.  Ty¬ 
ler’s  successor  would  be  called  to  consummate  the 
wishes  of  congress,  yet  the  former  availed  himself  of 
the  speediest  mode  of  bringing  Texas  into  the  Union ; 
and  thus  the  annexation  was  accomplished  before  the 
close  of  his  administration. 
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James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  having  been  chosen 
>rcsident  by  the  electoral  college,  wus  inaugurated  on 
he  1th  of  March,  1815,  together  with  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  ns  vice-president. 

At  an  early  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth 
congress,  joint  resolutions  for  the  admission  of  Texas, 
as  a  state,  were  introduced  into  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-one  to  fifty-six.  A  few  days  after,  the 
senate  also  passed  them.  On  the  80th  of  November, 
the  Hon.  John  Slidell,  who  had  been  appointed  envoy 
to  Mexico  to  settle  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  that  government,  arrived  atVera  Cruz. 
The  latter  power,  however,  refused  to  receive  him  in 
his  diplomatic  character,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
homo  with  his  object  unaccomplished.  The  president 
now  directed  General  Taylor,  commanding  a  body  of 
American  troops  in  Texas,  to  pass  the  River  Nueces, 
and  to  concentrate  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del 
Norte.  These  troops  had  been  encamped  for  some 
time  at  Corpus  Christi,  which  place  they  left  on  the 
1 1th  of  March,  1846,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
arrived  opposite  Matamoras. 

These  measures  of  the  president  created  dissat¬ 
isfaction  in  the  minds  of  many.  Such  persons  viewed 
them  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust,  und  ns  neces¬ 
sarily  leading  to  war  with  Mexico,  who  claimed  the 
right  to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Del  Norte.  The  events  of  the  war  which  followed, 
so  far  as  they  occurred  within  the  limits  of  Mexico, 
will  be  given  in  the  history  of  that  country  ;  we  shall 
therefore  notice  here  only  such  ns  may  bo  necessary 
to  give  continuity  to  our  narrative.  The  battle  of  Palo 
Alto,  which  took  placo  on  the  8th  of  May,  18-16,  nnd 
that  of  Rcsnca  de  la  Palma,  on  the  next  day,  may  bo 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  which 
terminated  so  favorably  to  our  country. 

A  question  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Oregon  territory  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
congress  during  the  winter  of  1846.  The  British 
claims  in  this  quarter  clashed  with  our  own,  and  for 
a  timo  it  was  apprehended  that  war  might  ensue. 
But  happily  a  proposition  to  mukc  the  parallel  of  49° 
north  the  dividing  line,  was  mndc  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  accepted  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  of  the  senate. 

During  the  summer  of  1846,  the  United  States 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  Commodores  Sloat  and 
Stockton,  was  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Califor¬ 
nia  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  August,  all  the  ports  nnd  har¬ 
bors  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  south  of  San  Diego, 
were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  vigorous  blockade. 
The  home  squadron  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  successful  at  this  period  in  the  capture  of  several 
maritime  towns  in  the  gulf,  of  which  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  were  Tobasco  and  Tampico.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  General  Kearney,  with  sixteen  hundred  men, 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  and  on  the 
19th  issued  his  proclamation,  absolving  the  Mexicans 
from  their  allegiance,  and  administering  to  the  ulcades 
and  acting  governor  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

General  Taylor,  having  captured  Matamoras,  nnd 
several  other  places  in  that  vicinity,  moved  forward  to 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  New  Leon.  It  was  found  to 
be  a  strongly  fortified  place  :  the  general,  notwith¬ 
standing,  resolved  to  attempt  its  reduction.  This 
was  effected  on  the  24th  of  September,  after  a  severe 


conflict.  On  the  23d  of  February  following,  tho  cel¬ 
ebrated  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  fought,  in  which 
General  Taylor,  with  about  four  thousand  men, 
totally  defeated  the  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  |i 
with  twenty-two  thousand. 

The  principal  acts  of  the  second  session  of  tin 
twenty-ninth  congress  hud  reference  to  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  in  respect 
to  men  and  money,  as  were  considered  necessary  to 
its  successful  prosecution.  An  increase  of  all  the 
military  forces  was  ordered,  nnd  in  regard  to  pecu¬ 
niary  means,  a  supply  was  to  be  secured  by  treasury 
notes,  nnd  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  The  president,  having  recommended, 
at  this  session,  an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  I 
dollars,  to  be  employed  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
deemed  best,  in  securing  a  peace  with  Mexico,  an 
exciting  debate  rose  thereon,  which  was  not  allayed 
by  un  amendment  offered  to  the  resolution  before  the 
house,  going  to  tho  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  ter¬ 
ritory  which  might  be  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty.  This 
celebrated  resolution  has  been  called  the  IVilmot  j 
proviso ,  from  the  name  of  the  member  who  offered 
it,  Mr.  Wilmot.  The  resolution,  after  an  angry  de¬ 
bate,  was  passed  by  both  houses  without  the  proviso. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1847,  the  city  and  castle  of 
Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  under  General 
Scott  nnd  Commodore  Perry.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  was  sixty-five  in  killed  nnd  wounded.  The  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  April, 
and  our  victorious  army,  under  General  Scott,  over¬ 
coming  every  obstacle,  and  performing  extraordinary 
feats  of  skill  nnd  gallantry,  advanced  to  the  capital. 

On  the  14th  of  September  this  was  taken,  after  sev¬ 
eral  days  of  sanguinary  and  obstinate  fighting.  Thus 
nearly  the  entire  frontier  of  Mexico,  with  its  chief 
cities,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
conflict  was  now  at  an  end. 

After  some  negotiating,  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  nnd  Mexico,  was  signed  at  Guade¬ 
loupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848.  This,  with  the 
modifications  made  in  Washington  by  the  senate, 
having  passed  the  Mexican  congress,  was  ratified 
the  30th  of  May,  at  Queretnro,  by  the  American  com¬ 
missioners,  Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  nnd  Nathan  Clifford, 
nnd  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Senor 
Don  Luis  de  la  Rosa.  It  was  proclaimed  in  the  United 
States,  July  4. 

The  whig  national  convention  met  at  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  and  on 
the  second  day,  and  on  the  fourth  ballot,  nominated 
Major-General  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  for  presi¬ 
dent,  and  on  the  second  ballot  nominated  Hon.  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  New  York,  for  vice-president.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  national  convention  hnd  met  previously,  at  Balti¬ 
more,  May  22 — 26,  and,  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  nomi¬ 
nated,  upon  the  fourth  ballot,  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
for  president,  and  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for 
vice-president.  Tho  state  of  New  York  did  not  vote 
in  the  nomination. 

General  Taylor ,  Living  received  n  mnjority  of 
the  votes  of  tho  electoral  college,  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  States  on  the  5th  of  March. 
1849.  He  died  some  months  nfter,  nnd  Fillmore, 
the  vice-president,  succeeded  him.  Franklin  Pierce 
became  president  in  1853. 
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annuls  nf  fjjt  Central  ftutrs  of  tjjt  Union. 


CHATTER  CCCCXCII. 

We  now  propose  to  give,  for  the  purpose  of  conven¬ 
ient  and  easy  reference,  the  annals  of  the  several  United 
States  and  Territories.  Our  space  will  allow  us  only 
to  note  the  most  conspicuous  events,  with  very  suc- 
einct  sketches  of  a  few  leading  characters.  Maps  will 
be  given  which  will  furnish  the  outlines  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  several  states. 

Maine.  Annals.  —  A  settlement  was  first 
attempted  by  the  Plymouth  Company  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in  1607,  but  without 
1  success.  The  first  permanent  establishment 
'  was  made  at  Saco,  in  1623.  Sir  Fcrdinando 
Gorges  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory,  and 
established  a  government  here  in  1639.  Maine 
was  united  to  Massachusetts  shortly  afterward, 
la  1652,  it  was  separated  from  that  state,  and 
reunited  in  1677.  The  French  made  some 
attempts  to  settle  upon  the  islands  on  the  coast, 
and  also  invaded  the  country  from  Canada,  in 
company  with  the  Indians  in  their  wars  with  the 
English  settlers  ;  but  they  were  finally  expelled 
from  the  whole  territory.  In  1775,  this  country 
1  was  distinguished  for  the  march  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  expedition,  under  Arnold,  across  the  wilder¬ 
ness  from  the  Kennebec,  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  Quebec,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
history  of  the  revolution.  During  this  war,  the 
British  burnt  the  town  of  Falmouth,  and  took 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  where 
they  continued  till  the  peace,  in  1783.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  they  captured  Castine  and  East- 
port,  and  retained  possession  of  these  places  till 
(he  peace  of  1815.  In  1820,  Maine  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  Massachusetts,  and  became  an 
independent  state.  The  boundary  between  this, 
state  and  the  British  territory  on  the  north-east 
was  not  clearly  defined  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 

I  and  afterward  became  the  subject  of  a  perplex¬ 
ing  controversy  between  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  governments.  These  difficulties,  however, 
were  happily  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  1842. 

Biography.  —  General  John  Sullivan  was  born  at 
Berwick,  in  Maine,  in  1741.  lie  was  bred  to  the  law, 
in  which  profession  he  had  much  success  as  a  bold, 
energetic  pleader  at  the  bar.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  opened  a  career  for  his  military  talents, 
and  as  early  as  1774,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  Americans,  who,  by  stratagem,  gained  possession  of 
a  fort  in  Maine,  then  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  In 
1775,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Winter  Hill  during  the 
siege  of  Boston.  In  1776,  he  served  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada,  and  after  the  death  of  General  Thom¬ 
as,  he  took  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  engaged 
in  that  enterprise.  AAer  the  failure  of  the  expedition, 
ne  returned  to  Washington’s  army,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  August,  1776. 
In  October,  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Prescot,  of 
(he  British  army.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  and 
was  -n gaged  also  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  He 


was  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  against 
Rhode  Island  in  1778.  In  1779,  he  was  sent  by 
Washington  on  an  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  ol 
Indians  in  New  York.  He  marched  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  through  the  wilderness,  fell  upon  the  sav¬ 
ages  unexpectedly,  and  completely  dispersed  them. 
After  this,  General  Sullivan  became  involved  in  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  board  of  war,  and  several 


of  the  members  of  congress,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  resigned  his  command.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  one  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  that  state.  In  1786,  he  was 
chosen  .president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  held  the 
office  for  three  years.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed  dis¬ 
trict  judge  of  New  Hampshire,  and  died  January  22, 
1795. 

William  Phips,  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of 
New  England,  was  born  at  Pemaquid,  in  Maine,  in 
1650.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  profession  of  a 
ship-carpenter;  but  the  love  of  adventure,  and  an  am¬ 
bitious  temper,  led  him  into  various  undertakings 
which  gained  him  notice.  He  visited  England,  and 
induced  the  government  to  send  him,  with  two  frig¬ 
ates,  to  search  for  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  treasure 
ship  which  had  been  cast  away  among  the  Bahama 
Islands.  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt,  but  in  a  second 
he  was  so  successful  as  to  recover  nearly  a  million  and 
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a  half  of  dollnrs.  For  this  service  he  was  knighted 
by  the  king,  and  appointed  high  sheriff  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  commander  of  several  expeditions  which  were  sent 
against  the  French  in  America.  lie  died  in  1694. 


New  Hampshire.  Annals. — The  first  settlement 
in  this  state  was  made  at  Dover  and  Little  Harbor, 
near  Portsmouth,  in  1623,  under  a  grant  obtained  of  the 
Plymouth  Company,  in  the  year  preceding,  by  Gorges 
and  Mason.  The  territory  comprised  in  the  grant 
was  called  Laconia ,  and  it  embraced  a  part  of  the 
present  state  of  Maine.  In  1629,  the  name  of  New 
Hampshire  was  given  to  this  territory.  In  1641,  the 
people  placed  themselves  under  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  situation  they  remained  till 
1680,  when  New  Hampshire  became  a  separate  royal 
province.  The  first  legislature  assembled  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  in  that  year. 

In  1686,  the  authority  of  Andros,  as  we  have  stated 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  was  extended  over 
New  Hampshire.  When  Andros  was  deposed  by  the 
people  of  Boston,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  They 
ugnin  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1690  ;  were  again  separated  from  tliut 
government  in  1692,  and  once  more  annexed  to  it  in 
1699.  In  1741,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 


were  severed  for  the  last  time.  A  temporary  gov¬ 
ernment  was  established  during  the  war  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  1784,  a  new  constitution  was  formed  • 
this  was  amended  in  1792. 

Biography.  —  John  Langdon,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
this  state,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  in  1739.  In  early 
life  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  at  one 
time  was  a  sea-captain.  When  the  revolutionary 
struggle  commenced,  he  embraced  without  hesitation 
the  part  of  the  colonies.  In  1774,  he  assisted  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  body  of  troops  which  took  possession  of  a  fort 
near  Portsmouth,  disarmed  the  British  garrison,  and 
conveyed  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  British  governor  of  the  province  would  have 
seized  him,  but  the  resolute  determination  of  the 
inhabitants  to  defend  him  at  all  hazards  frustrated 
this  intention.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  continental  congress,  und 
in  1776,  he  was  made  navy  agent  In  1777,  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire; 
and  when  funds  were  wanted  to  raise  a  regiment,  be 
gava  all  his  money,  and  pledged  his  plate  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  for  this  purpose.  With  the  troops  thas 
raised,  General  Stark  gained  his  memorable  victory 
at  Bennington.  After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Mr.  Langdon  was  president  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitution. 
When  the  federal  government  went  into  operation,  he 
was  elected  a  senator  from  New  Hampshire.  In 
1805,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and  again 
in  1810.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1819. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  he  enjoyed 
the  highest  influence  in  his  native  state,  nnd  was  hon¬ 
ored  and  esteemed  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

General  John  Stark  was  born  in  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1728.  In  his  youth  he  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  while  hunting,  and  detained  some 
months  in  captivity.  In  the  trench  war  of  1775,  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Lord  Howe.  On  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  repaired  to  Boston,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  served  under  Washington  at  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Princeton  ;  but  his  most  important  service  was 
in  the  command  of  the  American  troops  at  Benning¬ 
ton,  in  1777,  when  he  gave  Burgoyne’s  army  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  as  we  have  stated  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  1822. 

Vermont.  Annals.  —  The  French,  under  Chain- 
plain,  were  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  this  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  but  they  made  no  settlement  within  it.  In 
1724,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  built  Fori 
Duinmer,  on  the  Connecticut,  within  the  territory  of 
the  present  county  of  Windham.  In  1731,  the  French 
built  u  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  began  a  settlement  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  After  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canada  by  the  British,  the  settlement  of  the 
country  proceeded  rapidly,  and  the  sovereignty  of  it 
was  claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York.  The  controversy  was  decided  by  George  III., 
in  favor  of  the  latter ;  but  the  inhabitants  declared 
themselves  independent  in  1777 ;  Vermont  was  ad 
mitted  into  the  Union  in  1791. 

Biography.  —  Ethan  Allen,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  in  the  history  of  this  state,  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Vermont 
while  he  was  quite  young  ;  and  his  education  was  very 
deficient.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  active 
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habits  and  energetic  character.  On  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  collected  a  body 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and 
marched  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  both 
which  fortresses  he  captured  by  surprise.  In  an 
attempt  upon  Montreal  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  His  captors  sent  him  to  England  in 
irons,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  hanged  on  his 
arrival ;  but  after  a  month’s  confinement  in  Pendennis 
Castle,  he  was  transferred  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to 
New  York,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged  for  a  British 
colonel.  His  health  had  been  so  much  impaired  by  the 
rigors  of  his  imprisonment,  that  he  was  unfit  for  active 
service  in  the  army  ;  but  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  militia  of  Vermont.  The  British 
attempted  to  bribe  him  to  join  the  Canadians  against 
the  revolted  colonies,  but  in  vain.  He  died  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1789.  He  sustained  through  life 
the  character  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  strongly 
.nurkcd  by  eccentricity.  Although  his  education 
was  limited,  he  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  narrative  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity.  In  his  religious  and  philosophical  notions,  he 
was  highly  extravagant.  He  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmi¬ 
gration  of  souls.  One  of  his  books  is  entitled  Allen's 
Theology,  or  the  Oracles  of  Reason — the  first  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  sceptical  character  which  appeared  from 
the  American  press. 

Samuel  Williams,  of  this  state,  was  the  author  of  a 


valuable  work  entitled  the  National  and  Civil  His¬ 
tory  of  Vermont.  Royal  Tyler,  of  Walpole,  in 
this  state,  was  an  author  of  considerable  celebrity 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Massachusetts.  Annals.  —  The  first  settlement 
within  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  was  made  by  the 
Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  December  21,  1620.  This 
settlement  was  called  Plymouth  Colony,  and  after¬ 
ward  the  Old  Colony,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  was  for  some  time 
a  distinct  government.  The  latter  was  begun  in  1628, 
when  a  settlement  was  formed  at  Salem.  In  1629,  a 
royal  charter  was  granted  to  this  colony.  In  1630, 
Boston,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  Water- 
town  were  settled.  In  1634,  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment  was  established.  In  1637,  a  war  broke  out  with 
the  Pequod  Indians,  which  ended  in  their  extermination. 

In  1638,  Harvard  College  was  founded  at  Cambridge. 

In  1643,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  English  settlements  from  the  hostilities  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  Dutch,  and  French,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  confederacy,  by  the  name  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England :  this  continued  forty 
years.  In  1652,  the  province  of  Maine  was  detached 
from  Massachusetts.  In  1665,  the  war  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  known  as  Philip's  war,  broke  out.  Brookfield, 
Deerfield,  Hatfield,  and  other  towns,  were  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  massacred. 
The  war  was  closed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  death  of  Philip,  in  1676. 

In  1677,  Maine  was  restored  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1680,  New  Hampshire  was  detached  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  1686,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  1 
taken  away  by  James  II.,  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  sent  out  from  England  as  governor  of  all  New 
England.  He  exercised  his  authority  with  such  tyran¬ 
ny,  that,  in  1689,  the  people  of  Boston  rose  in  rebellion, 
took  Andros  prisoner,  sent  him  to  England,  and  rees¬ 
tablished  the  old  government  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1690,  the  people  of  this  colony  sent  an  expedition, 
under  Sir  William  Phips,  against  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  captured  Port  Royal.  In  the  same  year, 
an  expedition  under  Phips  was  sent  against  Quebec, 
but  failed  of  success. 

In  1692,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  King  Wil¬ 
liam  to  Massachusetts,  which  extinguished  the  Old 
Colony  government,  and  united  Massachusetts,  Plym¬ 
outh,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  under  one  administra¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  year,  the  delusion  called  the  Salem 
witchcraft  threw  the  colony  into  great  terror,  and 
caused  the  death  of  many  innocent  persons.  In  March, 
1697,  Haverhill  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and 
forty  of  the  inhabitants  killed  or  made  prisoners.  In 
1704,  Deerfield  was  attacked  by  them,  and  the  people 
killed  or  carried  away  captive.  In  1745,  on  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  a  war  with  the  French,  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  expedition  against  Louisburg, 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  captured  that 
place.  It  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war,  and  again  captured  by  the  Massachu-  1 
setts  forces  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1758. 

The  American  revolution  began  in  Massachusetts.  | 
The  stump  act,  in  1765,  produced  a  riot  at  Boston,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  stamps.  In  the  same  year,  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  proposed  the  cal'.ng  of  a 
general  congress  of  the  colonies.  In  1768,  another  ! 
riot  happened  in  Boston,  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of 
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a  vessel  by  the  custom-house  authorities.  British 
troops  were  sent  to  Boston  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  occurred  the  collis¬ 
ion  between  the  troops  and  the  people,  known  as  the 
Boston  Massacre.  In  1773,  the  cargoes  of  tea 
sent  to  Boston  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  people, 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  duty,  December  18. 
In  revenge  for  this  act,  the  British  parliament  enacted 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  March  31,  1774,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  place  was  destroyed.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  taken  away 
by  the  royal  authority. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  occurred  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  rose  imme¬ 
diately  in  arms,  and  besieged  the  British  in  Boston. 
( )n  the  17th  of  June  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  On  the  12th  of  July,  General  Washington 
arrived  nt  Cambridge,  and  assumed  the  command  of 
the  American  army.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1776, 
the  Americans  took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  on  the  17th  the  British  evacuated  Boston.  The 
government  of  Massachusetts  continued  under  the 
forms  of  the  old  charter.  A  convention  to  form  a 
new  constitution  was  held  at  Cambridge,  September 
1,  1779.  The  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  ratified  by  them,  and  went  into  effect  October 
25,  1780,  on  which  day  the  first  legislature  met  at 
Boston.  In  1786,  a  rebellion,  headed  by  Daniel  Shays, 
was  raised  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  but  was 
quelled  without  bloodshed  in  the  following  year. 
The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  has  been  amended 
three  times  since  its  promulgation,  namely,  in  1821, 
1831,  and  1833. 

Biography.  —  John  Hancock,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  this  &ute,  was  born  at  Quincy,  in  1737.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  but  began  life  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Boston.  In  1760,  he  travelled  in  England, 
and  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  The 
death  of  his  uncle,  in  1764,  left  him  heir  to  a  large 
fortune  and  an  extensive  business,  both  of  which  he 
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managed  with  great  judgment  and  liberality.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  this 
station  he  exerted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and  res¬ 
olution  against  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain,  as 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  special  indignation  of  Gage, 
the  British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  in  his 
proclamation  offering  pardon  to  the  colonists,  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  exempted  from  this  act  of  grace 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  This  circum¬ 
stance  only  served  to  raise  these  two  individuals  to  a 
greater  height  of  popularity.  Hancock  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  continental  congress  from  1775  to  1779, 
and  had  the  honor  of  signing  his  name  first  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  After  this,  he  held  the 
office  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1780  to 
1785,  and  from  1787  to  1793.  He  also  acted  as 
president  of  the  state  convention  which  adopted  tho 
federal  constitution.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1793.  He  was  the  leading  political  character  of  his 
day  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  influence  throughout 
the  Union  was  very  great.  He  had  little  eloquence  in 
public  debate, and  seldom  indulged  in  speech-making; 
but  his  knowledge  of  business,  his  facility  in  despatch¬ 
ing  it,  and  his  keen  insight  into  the  characters  of  men, 
rendered  him  a  most  efficient  politician  nnd  public 
officer.  When  Washington  entertained  the  design  of 
bombarding  Boston,  Mr.  Hancock  advised  that  it  should 
be  done  immediately,  if  necessary,  although  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  consisted  of  houses  and  stores  in 
that  town.  Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  this 
state  may  be  enumerated  Cotton  Mather,  a  prodigy  of 
learning  in  the  early  times  of  New  England ;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  fame  is  universal ;  John  Adams,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  distinguished  statesmen,  nnd  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States.  [The  former  died  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1826,  and  the  luttcr,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
18*48.]  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jeremy  Belknap,  and 
George  Richards  Minot,  historians  ;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  metaphysician,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  mechanician,  tec. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Rhode  Island.  Annals.  —  Roger  Williams  was 
the  founder  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
banished  from  Massachusetts,  in  1635,  for  entertaining 
doctrines  which  were  deemed  subversive  of  civil  and 
religious  authority.  In  1636,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  Indians,  and  began  a  settlement  at  See- 
konk ;  but  finding  himself  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  patent,  he  removed,  and  founded  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  same  year.  The  settlement  was  first 
known  by  the  name  of  Providence  Plantation.  Ad¬ 
venturers  and  refugees  from  the  neighboring  colonies 
resorted  thither,  and  a  perfectly  popular  government 
was  established.  In  1638,  Portsmouth  was  settled  by 
William  Coddington  and  others  from  Massachusetts. 
Newport  was  settled  in  the  following  year.  The 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island  Plantations,  having  no 
charter,  were  not  admitted  into  the  New  England  con¬ 
federacy  in  1643.  Williams,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
England,  and  in  1644  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  at  war  with  the  king:  this 
tnited  the  two  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode 
island  under  one  government.  In  1647,  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  met  at  Portsmouth.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II.,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  him 
in  1663.  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted  to  Andros 
n  1687,  but  on  his  overthrow,  in  1689,  the  charter 
government  was  resumed. 

Within  this  province  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Pe- 
quod  Indians,  who  were  exterminated  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  settlers,  as  already  related.  At  Mount  Hope, 
near  Bristol,  was  the  residence  of  King  Philip,  and  in 
this  neighborhood  he  was  killed. 

In  December,  1776,  after  Washington’s  army  had 
retreated  through  the  Jerseys  across  the  Delaware,  a 
British  squadron,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Newport  and  the  neighboring  islands.  In 
July,  1777,  a  small  body  of  Americans,  under  Colonel 
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Barton,  surprised  and  captured  General  Prescot,  the 
British  commander  in  Rhode  Island,  who  was  subse¬ 
quently  exchanged  for  General  Lee.  In  1778,  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Americans  to 
expel  the  British  from  Rhode  Island.  Generals  Sulli¬ 
van,  Greene,  and  Lafayette  commanded  the  land 
forces,  while  a  French  fleet  under  Count  d’Estaing 
prepared  to  cooperate  in  the  attack  by  sea.  Sullivan 
landed  on  Rhode  Island,  and  laid  siege  to  Newport ; 
but  the  French  fleet,  being  driven  out  to  sea,  and  dam 
aged  by  a  storm,  was  compelled  to  sail  for  Boston  to 
refit,  and  the  American  army  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  Rhode  Island.  The  British  retained 
possession  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  ancient  charter  continued  in  force  in  Rhode 
Island  till  1844.  Some  endeavors  to  set  it  aside  a  few 
years  previous,  led  to  serious  disturbance.  A  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  called  the  suffrage  parly,  in  1843 
framed  a  new  constitution  of  their  own,  without  the 
sanction  or  concurrence  of  the  existing  authorities. 
They  chose  Thomas  W,  Dorr  for  their  governor,  and 
organized  a  legislature.  The  charter  government 
declared  these  proceedings  illegal.  The  suffrage 
party  took  up  arms.  The  charter  government  called 
out  the  militia,  and  dispersed  them.  Dorr  fled  from 
the  state  in  1843,  but  returned  after  a  few  months, 
was  arrested,  put  on  trial,  convicted  of  treason 
against  the  state,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  In  January,  1845,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  A 
new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1844. 

Biography.  —  Nathaniel  Greene,  one  of  the  ables 
generals  of  the  revolution  was  born  near  Warwick,  ii 
this  state.  May  22,  1742.  He  had  no  education 
except  what  he  could  gain  from  the  few  books  whicl 
chance  threw  in  his  way  ;  but  he  manifested  in  earl) 
life  a  love  for  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  particular  fo: 
the  military  art.  In  1770,  he  was  elected  a  mcmbei 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1774,  he  joined  a  com¬ 
pany  of  volunteers  as  a  private  soldier.  After  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  raised 
an  army,  and  Greene  was  appointed  major-general. 
He  served  under  Washington  at  Boston  and  New  York. 
At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  commanded  the  American 
left  wing.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  he  com 
manded  the  vanguard.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  of 
Germantown  and  Monmouth,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
the  service,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  American  army  in  the  south,  where  General 
Gates  had  sustained  serious  reverses.  Greene 
acquitted  himself  of  his  arduous  duties  with  greal 
ability  and  success,  and  his  campaigns  in  the  Caro- 
linas  are  among  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  war.  By  the  victory  of  Eutaw  Springs,  he 
completely  overthrew  the  power  of  the  British  in 
South  Carolina.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  Georgia,  where  the  state  hat* 
made  him  a  grant  of  land.  He  lived  but  a  shor 
time  afterward,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1786,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  In  point  of  military  talent,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  qualities  of  a  general,  he  must  be  ranked  among 
the  revolutionary  officers  next  to  Washington. 

Henry  Wheaton,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
distinguished  as  a  statesman,  a  jurist,  and  a  historian. 
His  most  popular  work  is  the  History  of  the  North¬ 
men.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works  on  jurisprudence.  He  died  in  1848. 
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Connecticut.  Annals. 

—  In  1630,  this  region  was 
granted  by  the  council  of 
Plymouth  to  the  earl  of 
W  arwick,  who  transferred 
it  in  the  following  year  to 
Lord  Suv  and  Seal,  Lord 
Brooke,  and  others.  The 
English  from  Plymouth 
visited  the  country  on  the 
Connecticut,  during  the 
same  year.  The  Dutch  of 
New  Amsterdam  built  a 
fort  at  Hartford  in  1633, 
and  the  English  from  Plym¬ 
outh  established  a  trading 
house  at  Windsor  a  few 
months  afterward.  In  1635, 
a  party  of  settlers  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  travelled 
through  the  wilderness,  and 
established  themselves  at 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
Wethersfield.  In  1638,  a 
party  from  Boston,  led  by 
Eaton  and  Davenport,  be¬ 
gan  the  settlement  of  New 
Haven,  where  they  established  a  separate  government. 
In  1639,  the  towns  on  the  Connecticut  which  had 
previously  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  erected  a  government  of  their  own,  and  framed 
a  constitution.  In  1650,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Dutch,  by  which  the  boundaries  between  the  English 
settlements  and  the  territories  of  New  Amsterdam 
were  settled.  In  1(>62,  a  royal  charter  was  granted 
to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  was 
united  to  it  in  1665.  In  1687,  Andros,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  all  New  England,  went  to 
Hartford,  and  demanded  the  charter;  but  before  he 
could  obtain  possession  of  the  instrument,  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  away,  and  hidden  in  a  tree  called  the  Charter 
Oak.  Andros,  however,  assumed  the  government,  and 
held  his  authority  till  he  was  deposed  at  Boston  as 
already  stated,  when  the  charter  government  of  Con¬ 
necticut  was  restored.  In  1693,  the  governor  of  New 
York  attempted  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  mi¬ 
litia  of  Connecticut,  but  was  prevented  by  the  resolute 
opposition  of  the  people.  Yale  College  was  first 
established  at  Saybrook,  in  1702,  and  afterward  re¬ 
moved  to  New  Haven. 

The  revolution  made  no  change  in  the  government 
of  Connecticut,  which  continued  to  be  administered 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  ancient  charter.  In 
April,  1777,  the  Rritish  from  New  York,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Tryon,  made  un  inroad  into  Connecticut,  and 
burnt  Danbury.  In  February,  1779,  a  similar  expedi¬ 
tion,  under  Tryon,  penetrated  into  the  state  as  fur  as 
drse  Neck,  where  General  Putnam  made  a  miracu¬ 
lous  escape  from  the  enemy  by  spurring  his  horse 
down  a  precipice.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  Tryon 
made  a  third  expedition,  with  a  force  of  twenty- 
six  hundred  men.  He  burnt  East  Haven,  Fairfield, 
and  Norwulk,  and  plundered  New  Haven.  In  1781, 
a  British  force,  under  General  Arnold,  burnt  New  Lon¬ 
don,  and  captured  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  at  the 
moutn  of  i  he  Thames.  Colonel  Ledyard,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  latter,  was  barbarously  murdered  after 
surrendering,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was 


put  to  the  sword.  This  was  the  last  military  transac 
tion  in  Connecticut  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
This  state  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Union.  The  ancient  charter  remained  in  force  till 
1818,  when  a  new  constitution  was  established. 

Biography.  —  Timothy  Dwight,  who  attained  to 
great  eminence  ns  a  writer  and  preacher  in  this  stnte 
was  born  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  May 
14,  1752.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  in 
New  Haven,  and  made  the  state  of  Connecticut  his 
residence  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  began  to  write  an  epic  poem 
entitled  the  Conquest  of  Canaan ,  which  he  finished 
in  three  years;  but  the  work  was  not  published  till 
1795,  more  than  twenty  years  afler  its  completion. 
He  entered  the  American  army,  in  1777,  as  chaplain  , 
and  in  nddition  to  the  usual  duties  of  this  station,  he 
contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers  by  writing  several  patriotic  songs,  w  hich 
obtained  a  wide  popularity.  In  1778,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  established 
himself  at  Northampton  where  he  continued  for  five 
years,  occupied  in  preaching,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  farm.  'roward  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
twice  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1783,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Greenfield,  in  Connecticut.  On  the  death  of  Dr 
Styles,  in  1795,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Yale  College.  This  office  he  held  till  his 
death,  January  11,  1817.  Beside  several  minor 
works,  he  published  four  volumes  of  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New  Y'ork,  and  a  system  of  theol- 

Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  this  state  may  be 
mentioned  John  Ledyard,  the  famous  traveller;  Johr 
Trumbull,  the  author  of  the  Iludibrastic  poem  of 
McFingal ;  Joel  Barlow,  the  author  of  the  Columhiad. 
and  distinguished  in  the  public  service  of  the  United 
States ;  Ezra  Styles,  president  of  Yale  College, 
distinguished  for  his  learning ;  and  Noah  Webster 
the  American  lexicographer. 


NEW  YORK. 
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New  York. — Annals.  Henry  Hudson,  a  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Dutch  service,  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name  in  1609.  The  Dutch  sent  ships 
to  traffic  with  the  natives  in  1610.  Argali,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  commander,  captured,  in  1613,  a  few  hovels  which 
♦he  Dutch  had  built  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan ;  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  New  York. 
In  1615,  the  Dutch  founded  Albany,  which  they  named 
Fort  Orange.  The  whole  country  claimed  by  them, 
in  virtue  of  Hudson’s  discovery,  received  the  name 
of  the  New  Netherlands.  The  settlement  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  In  1625, 
a  settlement  was  begun  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island. 
The  Dutch  claimed  the  whole  country  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Henlopen.  The  English  claimed  it  also  on 
the  plea  of  a  prior  discovery  by  Cabot.  In  1643,  the 
Dutch  became  involved  in  war  with  the  Indians,  and 
in  1651,  with  the  Swedes,  who  had  settled  on  the  Del¬ 
aware.  The  latter  were  compelled  to  submit.  In  1663, 
a  new  Indian  war  broke  out,  and  the  village  of  Esopus 
was  captured  by  the  savages. 

The  English,  in  the  mean  time,  had  never  formally 
abandoned  their  claim  to  the  country;  and  in  1664, 
Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York.  An  English  fleet  was  fitted  out  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  although  the  English  and  Dutch  were 
then  at  peace.  The  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  were 
altogether  unprepared  for  defence,  and  submitted 
quietly  to  the  invaders;  the  government  of  England 
was  established  over  the  whole  colony  in  October, 
166-4.  and  its  name  was  changed  to  New  York.  In  a 
war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  1673,  the  col¬ 
ony  was  reconquered  by  the  Dutch ;  but  it  was  restored 


to  England  in  the  following  year.  In  1683,  a  colo¬ 
nial  assembly  established  a  constitution,  which  they 
styled  a  charter  of  liberties. 

In  1689,  the  colonists,  headed  by  Jacob  Leisler,  a 
captain  of  militia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  deposed 
Nicholson,  the  governor.  This  measure  was  regarded 
by  many  as  a  usurpation.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
French  and  Indians  fell  upon  Schenectady,  burnt  the 
town,  and  massacred  or  captured  all  the  inhabitants. 
Colonel  Sloughter  was  appointed,  by  the  king,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  province  in  1691,  and  Leisler  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  his  authority  into  his  hands.  Leisler, 
and  Milborne,  his  son-in-law,  were  tried  for  rebellion, 
condemned,  and  put  to  death  the  same  year.  In  1741, 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  thrown  into  a  great 
panic,  by  reports  of  a  “  negro  plot,”  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  for  burning  the  city.  Many  blacks  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  being  in  the  plot. 
More  than  thirty  were  executed,  and  some  of  them 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  But  after  the  panic  was 
over,  the  whole  appeared  to  be  a  groundless  illusion. 

The  threatening  appearance  of  the  French  and 
Indians  caused  a  convention  of  the  colonies  to  be 
assembled  at  Albany,  in  1754,  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  securing  their  friend¬ 
ship.  At  this  convention,  Dr.  Franklin  pressed  his 
“  Albany  Plan  of  Union,”  for  a  confederation  of  the 
colonies  under  one  general  government.  In  1755,  an 
expedition,  under  General  Johnson,  marched  against 
the  French  at  Crown  Point,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1756,  the  French  captured  Oswego  ;  the  next  year, 
they  captured  Fort  William  Henry.  In  1758,  an 
English  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  General 
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principles  were  explained  and  defended.  In  1794,  he 
was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain, 
and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  that  power,  which  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  United  States,  and  was  finally 
rejected  by  the  government.  In  1795,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  New  York,  and  continued  in  that  office 
till  1801,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1829.  He  was  a  man  of  varied 
attainments  and  great  firmness  of  mind,  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  exhibit  much  talent. 

Among  the  other  noted  citizens  of  this  state  may  be 
mentioned  George  Clinton,  a  general  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  governor  of  the  state  ;  Edward 
Livingston,  the  author  of  a  new  penal  code,  and  distin¬ 
guished  in  national  politics  ;  Dewitt  Clinton,  a  states 
man,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  canal  policy  in 
New  York  ;  Lindley  Murray,  the  author  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar ;  and  Charlotte  Lenox,  the  author  of 
several  works  of  fiction  and  criticism. 


Abercrombie,  marched  against  Ticonderoga,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  In  1759,  the  attempt  was  renewed  under 
I  General  Amherst,  and  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
!  were  captured. 

The  first  colonial  congress  met  at  New  York,  in 
October,  17(15,  nnd  issued  a  declaration  of  rights  deny¬ 
ing  the  power  of  parliament  to  tax  America.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  were  captured  in  1775,  by  a  small 
body  of  Americans  under  Ethan  Allcn«  After  the 
'  British  were  expelled  from  Boston,  in  March,  1776, 
Washington  proceeded  with  his  army  to  New'  York. 
Early  in  June,  the  British  fleet  appeared  ofF  Long 
Island,  and  landed  a  strong  force  there.  Washington 
attempted  to  defend  the  island,  but  was  defeated  on 
the  27th  of  August,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  New 
York.  On  the  15th  of  October,  the  British  took  pos¬ 
session  of  that  city.  On  the  28th  was  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  White  Plains.  On  the  16th  and  18th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  were  captured  by  the 
British,  and  Washington  retreated  into  New  Jersey. 

The  state  of  New  York  was  distinguished  as  the 
theatre  of  Burgoyne’s  campaign  in  1777,  which 
was  closed  by  the  surrender  of  the  British  army 
at  Saratoga,  on  the  17th  of  October.  After  the  evac¬ 
uation  of  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  the  British  retreated 
to  New  York,  which  continued  to  be  their  head-quar¬ 
ters  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army  was  encamped  on  the  Hudson,  and  here 
occurred  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and  the  execution 
of  Andre  in  1780.  The  British  retained  possession 
of  the  city  of  New  York  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  evacuated  it  in  November,  1783. 

New  York  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  Niagara  fron¬ 
tier  was  invaded  by  the  British,  and  Buffalo  and 
Fort  Niagara  were  captured.  In  1814,  a  large 
British  army,  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  invaded  the 
northern  frontier,  but  was  defeated  at  Plattsburg  on 
the  11th  of  September,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  whole  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  was 
captured  by  Commodore  Macdonough.  The  pres¬ 
ent  constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted  in 
1821. 

Biography.  —  John  Jay,  an  eminent  jurist  and 
statesman  of  this  state,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1745.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  and  in  1774 
was  sent  asa  delegate  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
He  drew  up  the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  state  papers 
of  that  time.  In  1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  New  York, 
and  the  first  draught  of  that  instrument  was  from  his 
pen.  In  1778,  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  that  state, 
and  in  1779,  he  was  appointed,  by  congress,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  that  power  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  &c. ;  but  these 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  1782,  Mr.  Jay  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  In  1784,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  foreign  afFairs,  which  post  he  held  till 
llie  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  when  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  He  assisted 
Jlnmilton  and  Madison  in  writing  the  Federalist,  a 
♦■•m  s  of  essays  on  the  new  constitution,  in  which  its 


New  Jersey.  —  Annals.  This  state  was  at  first  a 
part  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands.  The 
Dutch  built  Fort  Nassau,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  in  1623,  but  made  no  permanent  settlement 
there.  The  earliest  settlement,  appears  to  have  been 
Elizabethtown,  which  was  founded  in  166-1.  In  the 
same  year,  this  territory  was  granted  to  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  named  New  Jersey  in 
compliment  to  the  latter,  who  had  been  governor  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel.  In  1672, 
the  colonists  rose  in  rebellion,  and  expelled  the  gov- 
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ernor.  The  next  year,  the  Dutch  conquered  New 
Jersey,  but  restored  it  to  the  English  in  1674.  The 
government  of  Andros  threw  this  colony  into  much 
trouble.  In  1676,  it  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey,  with  separate  governments.  For  some  years, 
the  country  was  in  an  unsettled  condition,  without  any 
regular  government.  In  1702,  New  Jersey  was  made 
a  royal  province,  and  united  to  New  York.  The  two 
colonies  continued  under  one  governor,  though  with 
distinct  legislative  bodies,  till  1738,  when  New  Jersey 
was  separated  from  New  York. 

New  Jersey  was 
the  scene  of  some 
of  the  early  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war.  Af¬ 
ter  the  evacuation  of 
New  York  by  the 
American  army,  in 
1776,  Washington 
retreated  into  New 
Jersey,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year, 
was  compelled  to 
cross  the  Delaware 
into  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  25th  of  De¬ 
cember,  he  recross¬ 
ed  the  river,  and 
surprised  the  Hes¬ 
sians  at  Trenton. 

On  the  3d  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1777,  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Prince¬ 
ton.  In  the  course 
of  this  year,  he  re¬ 
covered  nearly  all 
that  part  of  the  Jer¬ 
seys  which  had  been 
overrun  by  the  British.  In  1778,  the  British  evacu¬ 
ated  Philadelphia,  and  retreated  across  the  Jerseys 
to  New  \ork.  On  the  28th  of  June  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Monmouth.  After  this,  New  Jersey 
was  abandoned  by  the  British.  The  present  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  state  was  adopted  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1778. 

Biography. —  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  a  distin¬ 
guished  writer  and  public  character  of  this  state,  was 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  educated  at  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  in  New  Jersey.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  that  seminary,  and 
contributed  greatly  by  his  labors  toward  restoring  the 
institution  from  the  dilapidated  condition  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  the  British  sol¬ 
diery.  In  1783,  he  received  the  additional  office  of 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  1795,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  college.  He  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  framed  a  system  of  government  for  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  United  States.  In  1812, 
his  declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office 
of  president,  and  he  died  in  1819,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
'  talents.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  an  Essay  on  the 
Variety  of  Complexion  in  the  Human  Species,  which 
displays  much  erudition  and  ingenuity.  His  other 
works  are,  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  on  Moral  Philosophy,  a  system  of  Nat¬ 
ural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  several  volumes  of 
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Sermons.  His  style  has  much  merit  for  its  correct¬ 
ness  and  elegance.  Daniel  Morgan,  an  able  general  , 
of  the  revolution,  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  In 
early  life  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  wagoner 
and  served  in  Braddock’s  unfortunate  campaign. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  many  campaigns  ;  particularly  at  the  battle  o ( 
the  Cowpens.  He  died  in  1799. 


Charles  II.  a  grant  of  this  territory,  and  in  1683,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  Philadelphia.  In  1692,  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  was  at  first  vested  in  Penn,  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  royal  authority  ;  but  it  was  restored 
two  years  after.  The  charters  under  which  the  colo 
ny  was  governed,  were  granted  by  Penn  as  propri¬ 
etor  ;  and  his  sons  held  this  authority  till  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  proprietary  claims  were  purchased  by 
the  state  for  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
and  Pennsylvania  became  independent. 

The  second  continental  congress  assembled  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  September,  1773.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  issued  by  congress  at  this  place, 
July  4,  1776.  In  August,  1777,  the  British  invaded 
Pennsylvania  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake.  On  the 
11th  of  September  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bran¬ 
dywine,  and  on  the  26th,  the  British  took  possession 
of  Philadelphia.  Congress  removed  to  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  4th  of  October  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  Washington’s  army  passed 
the  winter  of  1777  and  1778  at  Valley  Forge.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  1778  the  British  evacuated  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  the  beau 
tiful  valley  of  Wyoming  was  ravaged  by  the  British 
and  Indians.  The  present  constitution  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  adopted  in  1790. 

Biography.  —  David  Rittenhouse,  an  eminent  as¬ 
tronomer,  was  born  near  Germantown,  in  this  state. 
April  8,  1732.  He  was  brought  up  on  his  father’s 
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Pennsylvania.  —  Annals.  The  first  settlements 
in  this  state  were  made  by  the  Swedes,  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  in  1643.  William  Penn,  in  1681,  obtained  from 
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farm,  where  his  natural  taste  for  the  mathematical 
sciences  soon  distinguished  him  from  his  associates. 
While  a  youth,  he  made  a  wooden  clock,  without  any 
scientific  instruction  or  aid  from  any  other  person. 
After  this,  he  gave  himself  up  to  mechanical  pursuits 
and  to  study.  With  the  help  of  two  or  three  books, 
and  no  instructor,  he  mastered  the  mathematical  sci¬ 
ences  sufficiently  to  read  the  Principia  of  Newton.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labor  and  study,  he  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted  an  orrery,  which  surpassed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  which  had  then  been  invented.  In  1769,  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun’s  disk.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  his  astronomical  labors  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and  he  was  employed  in  many  public 
works  which  required  scientific  knowledge  and  skill. 


He  was  elected  a  member  of  numerous  learned  soci¬ 
eties  in  America  and  England,  and  in  1791,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Franklin  as  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States.  He  died 
June  26,  1796.  Rittenhouse,  like  Franklin,  was  a 
self-taught  man,  and  his  ingenuity  and  zeal  for  science 
are  abundantly  conspicuous  in  the  works  which  he 
left  behind  him.  Other  distinguished  citizens  of  this 
state  arc  Thomas  Godfrey  the  mathematician  and  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  quadrant  called  Hadley's  ;  James  Ralph, 
the  author  of  a  valuable  history  of  England,  and 
many  political  and  miscellaneous  works  ;  Benjamin 
Rush,  the  celebrated  physician  ;  Robert  Fulton,  the 
first  successful  practiser  of  steam  navigation  ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  West,  the  celebrated  painter;  and  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  the  novelist. 
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Delaware.  Annals. — The  Swedes,  in  1638, 
begafl  a  settlement  at  Christiana  Creek,  near  Wil- 
|  mington.  They  claimed  the  country  from  Cape 
Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  named  it  Neio  Sweden.  The  Dutch  built  Fort 
Casimir,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Newcastle, 
in  order  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  Swedes  in 
1651  ;  but  the  latter  soon  after  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  it.  In  1655,  however,  the  Dutch  coftquered 
all  the  Swedish  settlements  in  this  territory,  and  it 
became  a  part  of  the  New  Netherlands.  Delaware  was 
included  in  the  grant  of  the  territory  made  to  William 
Penn  in  1681,  and  formed  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  till 
1691,  when  it  was  allowed  a  separate  deputy-govern¬ 
or.  It  was  reunited  to  Pennsylvania  in  1692.  In 
1703,  Delaware  was  again  separated  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  had  its  own  legislature,  though  the  same 
governor  presided  over  both  colonies.  The  ancient 
forms  of  the  government  were  preserved  through 
the  revolutionary  struggle ;  and  the  existing  consti¬ 
tution  was  framed  in  1792.  It  was  amended  in 
1802. 

Biography.  — James  A.  Bayard,  an  eminent  politi¬ 
cian  of  this  state,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1767. 
lie  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  settled  early  in  life 
in  Delaware  where  he  soon  acquired  practice  and 
reputation.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress 


from  this  state,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  affair  j 
of  the  impeachment  of  Senator  Blount,  in  which  lie  j 
discussed  the  constitutional  questions  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  with  great  ingenuity.  On  many  other  occasions 
he  displayed  high  eloquence  in  the  debates  of  con¬ 
gress.  In  1812,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  1813,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Madison  one  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  to  treat  for  peace  under  the  proffered  mediation  ! 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  proceeded  to  St.  Pe-  j 
tersburg  in  1813,  but  the  war  with  France  prevented  | 
the  emperor  from  effecting  his  plan  of  mediation.  | 
The  negotiations  with  the  British  were  afterward 
transferred  to  Ghent ;  and  here  a  peace  was  concluded  | 
in  November,  1814,  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Bavard,  Clay,  j 
Russell,  and  Gallatin,  the  American  commissioners. 
After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Bayard  was 
offered  the  post  of  envoy  to  the  court  of  Russia,  but 
declined  it.  He  returned  to  the  United  States,  in 
1815,  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  died  shortly 
after  reaching  his  home.  His  reputation  ns  a  lawyer 
and  a  political  orator  was  equalled  by  very  few  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  powers  of  logic  were  of  the 
first  order.  He  possessed  a  rich  and  ready  elocu¬ 
tion,  commanding  attention  as  well  by  his  fine  coun¬ 
tenance  and  manly  person,  as  by  his  cogent  reasoning 
and  comprehensive  views. 
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Maryland.  Annals.  —  This  state  was  originally 
included  in  Virginia,  and  the  first  attempts  at  settling  it 
were  made  at  Kent  Island,  in  the  Chesapeake,  in  1632. 
In  the  same  year,  Sir  George  Calvert,  otherwise  called 
Lord  Baltimore ,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  colony  here, 
under  the  name  of  Maryland.  The  government  was 
proprietary.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1634, 
at  St.  Mary's,  near  the  Potomac,  and  a  legislative 
assembly  was  convened  here  in  1635.  Ten  years 
afterward,  the  government  was  seized  by  a  body  of 
insurgents  ;  but  the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  1646. 
Tn  1650,  the  legislative  body  was  divided  into  two 
branches  —  the  one  a  popular  representative  body, 
and  the  other  appointed  by  the  proprietors.  A  civil 
war  distracted  the  colony  in  1655  and  1656,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  differences  between  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  In  1658,  the  assembly  assumed  all 
the  powers  of  government,  excluding  the  governor  and 
council ;  but  in  1660,  the  old  order  of  things  was 
restored.  In  1691,  the  proprietary  government  was 
annulled  by  King  William,  and  Maryland  was  made 
a  royal  province.  In  1715,  the  authority  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  was  restored,  and  continued  till  the  revolution. 
A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  which  has 
since  received  several  amendments. 

Biography. — General  John 
E.  Howard  was  born  in  this 
state  in  1752,  and  entered 
the  continental  service  as  a 
captain  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  In 
December,  1776,  he  received 
the  commission  of  major. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  able 
and  efficient  officers  in  the 
army  of  General  Greene  dur¬ 
ing  his  campaigns  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  a  striking  manner 
at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens, 
and  may  be  said  to  have 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day 
by  leading  on  his  men  to  a 
charge  with  fixed  bayonets  — 
a  practice  for  which  the  troops 
of  the  Maryland  line  became 
famous.  Colonel  Howard 
is  said  to  have  had  in  his 
hands,  at  one  time,  during 


paigns  at  the  south.  He  was  adjutant-general  of  the 
southern  army,  from  the  period  when  General  Gates 
assumed  the  command  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
died  in  1794.  William  Wirt,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  writer,  was  also  a  native  of  Maryland. 

V  irginia.  Annals.  —  James  I.  of  England,  in 
1606,  made  a  grant  of  a  large  extent  of  territory,  com¬ 
prising  this  state  within  its  limits,  to  two  English  com¬ 
panies.  Under  this  grant  a  charter  was  obtained,  and 
adventurers  proceeded  to  the  country,  and  founded  a 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  May  23,  1606.  John  Smith, 
one  of  these  adventurers,  explored  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it.  A  new  charier  was 
given  to  the  company  of  settlers  in  1609  ;  and  a  third 
in  1612.  A  representative  government  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  first  colonial  assembly  was  convened 
at  Jamestown,  June  29,  1619.  A  written  constitu¬ 
tion  was  granted  by  the  London  proprietors  to  the  col¬ 
onists  in  1621. 

In  1622,  the  Indians  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
settlements,  and  massacred  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  A  war  ensued, 
and  the  Indians  were  driven  back  into  the  wilderness. 
In  1624,  the  company  of  proprietors  was  dissolved  by 
the  authority  of  the  king,  who  took  the  colony  into 


this  battle,  the  swords  of  seven  British  officers  who  had 
surrendered  to  him  personally.  For  his  gallant  con¬ 
duct,  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress  and  a  silver 
medal.  He  fought  also  with  great  courage  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  where  he  received  a  severe 
wound,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  In  1788,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland,  and  occupied  that 
station  for  three  years.  In  1796,  he  was  chosen  a 
senator  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  a  member 
of  that  body  till  1803.  When  a  war  was  apprehended 
with  France,  in  1798,  and  Washington  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  Colonel  Howard  was 
selected  by  him  for  the  post  of  brigadier-general. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement. 
He  died  in  October,  1827,  with  the  reputation  of  one 
of  tho  bravest  and  most  deserving  officers  of  the 
revolution.  Otho  Holland  Williams,  a  general  of 
the  revolution,  was  a  native  of  this  state.  He  served 
at  the  seige  of  Boston  in  1775,  and  in  many  cam- 
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his  own  hands,  and  it  thereby  became  a  royal  govern 
ment.  A  governor  and  a  council  were  appointed  by 
the  crown  to  administer  the  authority;  but  the  colonial 
assemblies  continued.  In  1644,  another  Indian  mas¬ 
sacre  occurred,  and  hostilities  continued  till  1646.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  remained  faithful  to  the  king ;  and  a  fleet  was 
sent  by  the  parliament  to  subdue  them.  The  colo¬ 
nists  were  compelled,  in  1652,  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  parliament.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  Virginia  became  again  a  royal  colony. 

The  British  navigation  act  injured  the  trade  of 
Virginia,  and  other  grievances  existing  at  the  same 
time  in  the  colony,  the  Virginians,  in  1676,  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  chose  Nathaniel  Bacon  for  their  leader. 
They  obtained  some  advantages  over  Berkeley,  the 
royal  governor,  who  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  popular  demands.  But  the  sudden  death 
of  Bacon,  in  the  same  year,  put  an  end  to  the  rebel 
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.ion,  and  several  of  those  who  shared  in  it  were 
capitally  punished. 

Virginia  was  much  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the 
French  and  Indians.  In  1753,  the  French  began  to 
erect  forts  within  the  limits  of  her  territory,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dinwiddie  despatched  to  their  commander  a  let¬ 
ter,  by  the  hands  of  George  Washington,  remonstrating 
against  these  encroachments.  Washington  brought 
back  a  reply  from  the  French  commander,  refusing  to 
withdraw  his  troops.  War  broke  out,  and  in  1755,  an 
army  of  English  and  Americans,  under  General  Brad- 
dock,  marched  against  the  French  post  of  Fort  Du 
Qucsne,  now  Pittsburg.  They  fell  into  an  ambush, 
and  were  defeated,  July  9,  1755.  The  frontiers  were 
ravaged  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  killed  or  carried  into 
captivity.  In  1758,  an  English  and  colonial  army, 
under  General  Forbes,  captured  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
changed  the  name  of  it  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Virginia  remained  quiet  till  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  In  1775,  the  governor,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  raised  the  royal  standard  against  the  people.  A 
battle  took  place  near  Norfolk,  December  8,  1775, 
and  the  governor  was  defeated.  lie  fled  on  board  a 
ship  of  war,  which  bombarded  Norfolk,  and  burnt  that 
city,  January  1,  1776.  The  royal  authority  was  now 
at  an  end  in  Virginia,  and  an  independent  government 
was  established.  The  British  invaded  the  state  in 
May,  1779,  and  plundered  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and 
the  neighborhood.  In  1781,  another  marauding  expe¬ 
dition,  under  General  Arnold,  —  who  had  deserted  the 
Americans,  and  entered  the  British  service, —  ravaged 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  plundered  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Portsmouth.  The  British  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis  invaded  Virginia  from  the  south  during  the 
same  year,  and  several  actions  took  place  here.  At 
length,  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  York- 
town,  where  he  fortified  himself,  and  was  besieged  by 
the  American  army  under  Washington,  while  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  siege  of  Yorktown 
was  begun  September  30,  and  Cornwallis  surren¬ 
dered  his  army  of  seven  thousand  men  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1781.  This  ended  the  war  in  Virginia. 
This  state  accepted  the  federal  constitution,  and 
joined  the  Union  in  1788.  The  state  constitution  was 
formed  in  1776,  and  revised  in  1830. 

Biography.  —  Patrick  Henry,  one  of  the  most 


distinguished  patriots  and  eloquent  orators  of  the 
revolution,  was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia, 
May  29,  1736.  He  received  but  n  slender  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  brought  up  to  trade  and  agriculture  ;  but 
his  success  was  so  little  encouraging,  that  he  aban¬ 
doned  these  pursuits  for  the  study  of  law  ;  and  after  a 
preparation  of  six  weeks,  he  received  a  license  to 
practise.  For  some  years  he  lived  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution,  and  was  compelled  to  assist  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  business  of  tuvem-keeping.  At  length 
a  legal  case  between  the  clergy  and  the  colonial  gov 
ernment  gave  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  elo 
qucnce,  and  raised  him  at  once  to  notoriety.  In  1765, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Vir 
ginia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  laking  the 
lead  in  opposing  the  stamp  act.  The  boldness  and 
eloquence  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  state,  and  made  him  the 
most  popular  man  of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Virginia  to  the  first  general  congress 
in  1774.  On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers, 
which  was  the  first  military  movement  in  Virginia. 
He  took  a  lending  part  in  all  the  measures  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  convention  of  the  colony  in  1775 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces. 
This  command,  however,  he  soon  resigned,  and  was 
chosen  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  stiite.  In  1779,  he  retired  from  ofl'ice,  but  was 
reelected  at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the 
convention  called  to  act  upon  tho  acceptance  of  the 
federal  constitution.  Mr.  Henry  was  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  procure  the 
rejection  of  it  by  Virginia  :  yet,  after  its  adoption,  he 
was  not  blind  to  its  merits,  and  became  one  of  its 
firmest  supporters.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1796.  His  fame  as  a  public  speukcr  rests  utmost 
entirely  on  tradition ;  but  it  is  probable  that  few 
men,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  have  equalled 
him  in  powers  of  eloquence.  Some  of  the  other  em¬ 
inent  men  of  Virginia  are  Arthur  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  both  distinguished  in  the  revolutionary  councils  ; 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi¬ 
son,  and  James  Monroe,  presidents  of  the  United  States 
Washington  died  on  the  16th  of  December,  1799 
Jefferson  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826  ;  Madison  on  the  28tb 
of  June,  1836,  and  Monroe  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831. 


a  <nm.  Yancey  V. 
V,  .  Greensboro 
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North  Carolina.  Annals.  —  Curolina  was  grant¬ 
ed,  in  1663,  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  other  persons,  and 
named  Albermarlc  County  Colony.  The  first  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  about  1660,  by  a  company  from  New 


England,  on  Oldtown  Creek,  near  Wilmington.  The 
government  was  proprietary',  but  a  charter  secured  the 
popular  liberties.  In  1677,  the  colony  was  disturbed 
by  a  revolt ;  and  in  1678,  the  people  deposed  their 
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governor,  and  banished  him  from  their  territory.  In 
the  early  port  of  the  last  century,  the  population 
\vas  increased  by  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of 
l'  rench  Protestants,  and  Germans,  from  the  countries  on 
the  Rhine,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  devastations  of  war  and  religious  persecution.  In 
1711,  tin:  settlements  on  Roanoke  and  Pamlico  Sound 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  und  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  In  1729,  the  two 
Carolines,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  same  board  of  proprietors,  were 
finally  separated,  and  royal  governments,  entirely  un¬ 
connected,  were  established  over  them.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  contending  armies  made  this 
state  the  scene  of  their  operations.  The  battle  of 
King’s  Mountain  wus  fought  in  North  Carolina,  October 
7,  17H0.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  177G. 

Biography. —  Hugh  Williamson,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  this  state,  was  born  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  May  17,  17.77.  lie  was  educated 
for  the  pulpit,  but  from  ill  health  wus  induced  to 
turn  his  attention  from  theology  to  medicine.  In 
17(50,  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
m  the  college  of  Philadelphia.  After  occupying 
the  post  three  years,  lie  visited  Europe,  and  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies  at  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Utrecht. 

On  Ins  return  to  America,  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  scientific  occupations,  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 

His  observations  are  recorded  in  the  transactions 
of  that  body.  He  also  presented  to  the  society  a 
theory  respecting  a  cornet  which  appeared  about 
that  time.  In  1773,  lie  again  visited  England, 
and  was  examined  by  the  privy  council  respecting 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  colonies.  It  was 
through  his  hands  that  Franklin  obtained  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  which  were  sent  to 
Boston,  and  became  the  cause  of  great  excitement 
in  the  colonies,  lie  next  visited  Holland,  and 
returned  to  America  in  1777.  lie  established 


was  founded.  A  settlement  was  formed  at  Port  Royal 
by  some  Scotch  emigrants  in  1684  ;  but  this  was 
attacked  and  laid  waste  by  the  Spaniards  from 
St.  Augustine  in  1686.  Shortly  ufterwurd,  a  large 
number  of  French  Protestants  settled  in  South 
Carolina.  From  1686  to  1693,  the  colony  was 
distracted  by  a  rebellion  ;  the  governor  was  deposed 
by  the  people  and  banished.  In  1693,  these  troubles 
were  partially  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  old  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  simple  and 
liberal  form  of  administration.  In  1702,  an  expedi¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  from  South  Carolina  against  the 
Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  which  miscarried,  and 
involved  the  colony  deeply  in  debt.  This  led  to  the 
issue  of  paper  money.  In  1703,  the  Indians  laid  the 
frontier  waste,  but  were  soon  reduced  to  submission. 
In  1701,  the  church  of  England  was  established  in 


himself  at  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,  und  became  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  of  congress. 
In  1787,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
at  Philadelphia,  which  framed  the  federal  constitution, 
of  which  he  was  a  strong  supporter.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  he  retired  to  private  life,  in  which 
he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary  and  sci¬ 
entific  studies.  In  1811,  he  published  a  work  on  the 
climate  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  old  continent,  and  in  1812, 
a  History  of  North  Carolina,  in  two  volumes.  He 
died  on  the  22d  of  May,  1819.  William  Hooper, 
another  eminent  citizen  of  this  state,  was  born  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  June  17th,  1742,  and  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  that  town.  He  emigrated  to  North  Carolina  in 
1767.  and  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  the  state.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress,  and  u 
signerofthe  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  died  in 
1  lotober,  1790. 

South  Caeolina.  Annals.  —  Clarendon’s  charter 
embraced  all  the  territory  from  Virginia  to  Florida. 
After  the  first  settlement  in  North  Carolina,  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  in  1670,  began  another  on  Ashley  River, 
where  they  founded  Old  Charleston.  This  settlement 
was  named  the  Carteret  County  Colony.  Slaves 
were  introduced  into  this  colony  the  same  year  from 
Barbadoes.  In  1680,  the  present  city  of  Charleston 


South  Carolina,  and  all  dissenters  wercpxcludcd  from 
the  legislature.  In  1706,  a  French  and  Spanish  squud- 
ron  appeared  oir  Charleston,  and  landed  troops  to 
attack  the  place,  but  they  were  repulsed.  In  1715,  a 
general  Indian  war  broke  out,  headed  by  the  Yumas- 
sees,  und  involving  all  the  Indian  tribes  from  Capo 
Fear  River  to  the  Alabama.  The  frontiers  were  des¬ 
olated,  Port  Royal  was  abandoned,  Charleston  was  in 
danger,  and  the  colony  seemed  near  its  ruin  ;  but  at 
length  the  Indians  were  defeated,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskchatchie,  and  driven  into  Florida.  In  1719, 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  proprietary  government,  and  in  1729,  the  country 
was  made  a  royal  province.  In  1776,  the  British 
made  an  attempt  upon  Charleston  :  they  landed  u 
strong  force  on  Long  Island,  near  Sullivan’s  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor,  and  attacked  Fort 
Moultrie,  which  was  bombarded  on  the  28th  of  June. 
The  garrison,  however,  repulsed  their  assailants.  In 
1779,  the  war  was  ugain  carried  into  this  state.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lincoln  commanded  the  American  army,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  British  from  Savannah, 
in  Georgia,  but  without  success.  In  1780,  a  strong 
British  force,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  invaded  South 
Carolina,  and  laid  siege  to  Charleston,  which  surren¬ 
dered  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  royal  authority  was 
reestablished  over  a  great  part  of  the  state.  The  battle 
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of  Camden  was  fought  on  tho  16th  of  August 
General  Greene  took  the  command  of  the  American 
army  in  the  south  in  1781.  The  battle  of  theCowpcns 
was  fought  on  the  17th  of  January,  that  of  Guilford 
on  the  15th  of  March,  and  that  of  Eutaw  Springs  on 
the  8th  of  September.  The  British  authority  was 
now  restricted  to  Charleston  and  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  their  troops  remained  quiet  in  that  city 
till  December,  1783,  when  they  evacuated  the  state. 
The  existing  constitution  was  adopted  in  1790,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  amended. 

Biography.  —  David  Ramsay,  an  eminent  physician 
and  historian  of  this  state,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1749.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  a  physician,  and  began  his  practice  in  Mary¬ 
land,  from  which  state,  after  a  residence  of  a  year, 
he  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  soon  rose  to 
eminence.  When  the  revolutionary  troubles  com¬ 
menced,  he  took  the  popular  side,  and  labored  with 
his  pen  to  promote  the  cause  of  independence.  For 
some  time,  he  attended  the  army  as  a  surgeon.  After 
this,  he  became  a  leading  member  of  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  and  his  public  services  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  capacity  to  the  end  of  the  war.  When 
Charleston  was  occupied  by  the  British,  they  banished 
him  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he  remained  in  exile 
nearly  a  year.  In  1782,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
congress,  and  for  a  year  filled  the  post  of  president 
pro  tempore ,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hancock, 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  practice 


of  his  profession,  and  to  literary  pursuits.  On  the 
sixth  of  May,  1815,  he  was  shot  in  the  street  nea  his 
own  house  by  a  maniac,  and  died  of  tho  wound  two 
days  afterwnrd.  Dr.  Ramsay  is  best  known  by  his 
historical  writings.  In  1785,  he  published  a  History 
of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  1790,  a 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1801,  he 
published  a  Life  of  Washington,  and  in  1808,  a  Histo¬ 
ry  of  South  Carolina.  He  left  behind  him,  in  manu 
script,  a  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  year  1808,  and  a 
Universal  History  Americanized.  The  former  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  and  the  latter  in  twelve. 
Dr.  Ramsay  was  a  careful  and  diligent  collector  of 
facts,  and  his  writings  are  among  the  best  authorities 
for  the  history  of  our  country.  Among  the  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  of  this  state  was  Charles  Cotcs- 
worth  Pinckney,  who  served  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  in  several  public  stations,  particularly  in  that  of  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary  to  France  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Washington.  He  died  in  1825.  Henry  Luu- 
rens,  a  native  of  this  state,  was  distinguished  in  the 
revolution.  He  was  president  of  congress  in  1776 
’77,  and  ’78,  after  which  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Holland ;  but  on  his  voyage  to 
Europe,  he  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  tower  of  London.  After  his  release,  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  He  died  in 
1792. 


m  .  Ukorcu.  Annals. — Thisstate  remained  unsettled  [  the  Methodist  preachers,  took  nn  interest  in  this  undertnk 
■  till  1  .12,  when  General  James  Oglethorpe  obtained  a  ing,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Orphan  Asylum  in 
j  charter  for  establishing  a  colony  here.  The  first  settle- ;  the  colony.  The  Spaniards  in  Florida  occasioned 
ment  was  made  at  Savannah.  Whiteficld  and  Wesley,  ,  much  trouble  to  the  settlers,  and  hostilities  were  <-ar 
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ried  on  for  some  years  between  the  two  provinces. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  Georgia,  slavery  was  rigidly 
prohibited,  and  declared  to  be  immoral,  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England.  But  after  some  time,  the 
inhabitants  began  to  hire  slaves  of  the  Carolinians, 
and  the  laws  against  slavery  were  relaxed.  By 
degrees,  the  prohibition  was  set  aside,  and  slaves 
were  imported  into  the  state  directly  from  Africa. 

In  this  manner,  Georgia  became,  like  Carolina, 
a  planting  state  with  slave  labor.  In  1752,  the 
trustees,  who  had  previously  exercised  the  pro¬ 
prietary  government,  resigned  their  charter  to  the 
king,  and  Georgia  was  changed  to  a  royal  colony. 
This  state  was  the  last  to  join  the  original  thirteen, 
which  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
December,  1778,  the  British  captured  Savannah, 
and  held  it  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
whole  colony  was  reduced  to  their  authority. 

In  September,  1779,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Americans,  assisted  by  the  French  fleet  under 
the  Count  d’Estaing,  to  recover  Savannah,  but 
without  success.  The  state  was  finally  evacuated 
by  the  British,  in  July,  1783.  The  present  con¬ 
stitution  was  framed  in  1798,  and  has  since  re¬ 
ceived  amendments. 

Biography.  —  Lyman  Hall,  a  distinguished  cit¬ 
izen  of  this  state,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in 
1731,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profession. 
About  the  year  1752,  he  removed,  in  company  with 
forty  families  of  New  England  emigrants,  to  the 
district  of  Medway,  in  Georgia.  He  practised  his 
calling  at  Sunbury,  in  that  state,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  The  Georgians  at  first  did  not 
generally  embrace  the  revolutionary  cause,  but  showed 
a  disposition  to  submit  to  British  authority'.  The  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  Mr.  Hall  resided,  however,  inclined 
strongly  to  resistance ;  and  in  March,  1775,  he  was 
chosen  by  his  parish  a  delegate  to  the  congress  at 
Philadelphia.  This  parish  was  afterward  named  Lib¬ 
erty ,  in  commemoration  of  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  the  first  in  the  state  to  take  the  side  of 
independence.  In  July,  1775,  Georgia  acceded  to 
the  confederacy.  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  continued  a 
member  of  congress  till  1780.  When  the  British 
overran  Georgia,  they  confiscated  all  his  property, 
and  compelled  his  family  to  flee  from  the  state.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Hall  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
retirement.  He  died  about  the  year  1790.  George 
Walton,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Georgia,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1740.  He  was  brought  upas  a  carpenter, 
but  after  removing  to  Georgia,  practised  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  continental  con¬ 
gress,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  died  in  1804. 

Alabama.  Annals.  —  This  state  was  at  first  a  part 
of  Georgia,  and  contained,  when  discovered,  a  very 
numerous  Indian  population,  which  also  extended 
into  Georgia.  The  most  considerable  tribes  were 
‘.he  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws. 
Some  of  these  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  1817,  Alabama  was  separated  from  Georgia, 
and  made  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  In  1819,  it 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Since  this 
period,  the  Indians  have  been  removed  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

F lobjda.  Annals.  —  Florida  was  discovered  by  the 


Spaniards  under  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  1512 ;  but  no  set¬ 
tlements  were  made  here  till  1565  ;  when  the  Span¬ 
iards  founded  St.  Augustine,  which  is  now  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  States.  Very  little  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  in  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
which  remained  a  wilderness,  abandoned  to  the  Indians. 
In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  in 
1783,  it  was  restored  to  Spain.  In  1820,  the  United 
States  acquired  it  by  treaty.  In  1843,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  The  Indians  of  Florida  are  numerous 
and  warlike,  and  have  never  been  entirely  subdued. 
Ever  since  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  Florida  has  been  disturbed  by  Indian  hos¬ 
tilities  at  intervals.  The  most  noted  tribe  is  that  of 
the  Seminoles ,  a  name  which  signifies  runaways  ;  this 
tribe  consisting  of  individuals  w'ho  have  fled  from  the 
surrounding  communities.  A  portion  of  this  tribe, 
who  refused  to  emigrate  to  the  lands  assigned  them  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  carried  on  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  which  continued  from  1835  to  1843, 
and  in  which  they  caused  the  inhabitants  much  annoy¬ 
ance.  They  occupied  a  thicket  in  the  wilderness 
called  the  Everglades ,  from  which  they  sallied 
occasionally,  and  made  desperate  attacks  on  the 
United  States  troops.  They  were  at  last  subdued, 
and  some  of  them  removed  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  who  remain  are  still  on 
bad  terms  with  the  settlers,  and  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  (1850)  is  threatened  with  hostilities. 

Mississippi.  Annals. — This  state  was  originally 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  French  colony  of 
Louisiana.  In  1716,  the  French  formed  a  settlement 
where  the  city  of  Natchez  now  stands.  This  colony 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
At  the  close  of  the  French  war,  in  1763,  the  country 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniards  claimed 
it  as  a  part  of  Florida  ;  but  in  1798,  they  relinquished 
their  claims  to  the  United  States.  It  had  then  few 
white  settlers,  but  in  early  times  was  the  sent  of  a 
large  Indian  population.  This  was  the  native  country 
of  the  Natchez  tribe,  who  have  given  their  name  to 
one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  state,  where  their  chief 
settlements  existed  when  they  were  first  visited  by 
the  French.  Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1817. 
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LOUISIANA  —  ARKANSAS 


Louisiana.  Annals. — The  French  were  the  first 
who  settled  in  this  country,  though  it  had  probably  been 
before  visited  by  the  Spaniards  of  De  Soto’s  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  French  claimed  the  territory  in  consequence 
of  their  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  founded  New 
Orleans,  and  gave  the  colony  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
from  Louis  XIV.  In  1763,  they  ceded  it  to  Spain  ; 
hut  in  1800,  it  was  conveyed  back  to  France  by  treaty. 
When  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  began  to  fill  up 
with  settlers,  it  became  very  important  to  the  United 
States  to  acquire  Louisiana,  in  order  to  secure  the 
outlet  of  that  river.  It  was  therefore  purchased  of 
the  French  by  the  American  government,  in  1803, 
for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Louisiana  then  com¬ 
prised  an  indefinite  extent  of  adjoining  territory,  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  with  n  wide  tract  westward,  extending  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  181*2,  the  present  state  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1814,  the  British  invaded  Louisiana  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  attempted  to  capture  New  Orleans.  On  the 
6th  of  January,  1815,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle 
near  this  city,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
British,  and  the  total  miscarriage  of  their  expedi¬ 
tion. 


many  years,  General  Tavlor  has  resided  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 


gordn,  made  their  first  pcrinn- 
settlement  at  San  Francisco.  On 


Biography.  General  Taylor  was  born  in  Virginia,  in 
171)0.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  enrly  age  ;  and  in 
1812  was  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  with  the  grade 
of  captain.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  took  a 
orominent  part,  and  distinguished  himself  in  many 
contests  with  the  Indians,  and  especially  in  the  Semi¬ 
nole  war.  In  1845,  he  wns  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  occupation  at  Corpus  Christi,  in  Texas.  The 
war  with  Mexico  followed,  throughout  which  he  was 
signally  victorious.  Ho  was  elected  president  of  the 
(Jutted  States  on  the  7th  of  November,  1818.  For 


Arkansas.  Annals.  —  This  stnte  belonged  origi¬ 
nally  to  Louisiana.  In  1811),  it  was  made  a  territorial 
government;  and  in  1836,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Texas.  Annals.  —  Previously  to  16P0, 
Texas  formed  a  remote  and  merely  nominal 
part  of  the  conquest  of  Cortez,  inhabited  by 
predatory  Indian  tribes ;  but  in  that  year, 
the  Spaniards,  having  driven  out  a  colony  of 
French  who  had  established  themselves 
at  Matagorda,  made  their 
nent 

the  consummation  of  Mexican  indepen¬ 
dence,  Texas  wns  constituted  one  of  the 
federal  states  of  Mexico,  in  conjunction  with 
the  adjacent  stnte  of  Conhuiln,  a  union  very 
unpopular  with  the  Texans,  and  which  was 
productive  of  the  first  disagreement  with  the 
central  government.  In  1821,  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Texas  commenced  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  leading  pio¬ 
neer  in  these  proceedings  was  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  of  Durham,  in  Connecticut.  His  first 
settlement  was  between  the  Brazos  and  the 
Colorado.  In  the  year  1835,  the  separation 
from  Mexico  commenced  ;  and  in  1836,  tho 
independence  of  Texas  was  fully  secured  by 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Mexican  presi¬ 
dent,  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto.*  This 
occurred  on  the  21st  April,  1836.  In  1845, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union,  and  this  was  speedily  consum¬ 
mated  by  the  consent  of  the  people  of  that  country 
It  was  soon  after  admitted  into  the  Union.  » 


•  In  this  celebrated  battle,  General  Houston  was  command¬ 
er  ;  nearly  the  whole  Mexican  arinv  was  annihilated.  Santa 
|  Anna  was  permitted  to  go  to  Washington,  where- lie  had  ar. 

interview  with  President  Jackson.  He  was  sent  back  to  Vera 
I  Cruz  in  a  government  vessel.  He  lost  his  power  in  Mexico 
|  for  a  time,  but  was  again  made  president  in  1841.  •  He  was 
expelled  in  1844,  and  resided  for  some  months  at  Cuba.  He 
'  returned  to  Mexico  soon  after,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
I  war  with  Mexico. 
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Missouri.  Annals.  — This  stnto  was  first  set¬ 
tled  hy  the  French  in  1764,  when  thoy  founded 
St.  I  jouis.  All  this  part  of  the  country  was  then 
regarded  ns  n  portion  of  Louisiana.  The  French 
settlements  made  little  progress,  and  there  were 
very  few  white  inhabitants  in  this  quarter,  when, 
by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  this  region  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  In 
1N0I,  Missouri  was  erected  into  a  territory;  and  in 
1821,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

After  Missouri  had  applied  to  congress  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  a  proposition  wus  made 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  state,  as  a  condition 
of  its  admission.  A  violent  debate  ensued.  A 
compromise  was  proposed  by  Mr.  (’lay,  and 
adopted  ;  this  tolerated  slavery  south  of  lat.  IIG'IK) 
north,  and  prohibited  it  north  of  that  lino,  '[’his 
is  called  the  “  Missouri  Compromise." 

Tennessee.  Annals.  —  This  state  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  part  of  North  Carolina.  Settlements 
were  mudo  here  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  hut  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  hostile  tribes  in  1780, 
now  settlers  established  themselves  hero  ;  and  in  1790, 
Tennessee  was  ceded  by  North  Carolina  to  the  United 
States,  and  erected  into  a  territory.  In  179(5,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

Biography.  —  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  for  a  long  ; 
time  a  citizen  of  Tennessee,  was  horn  in  South  Caro-  I 


Kentucky.  Annals.  —  The  first  white  settler  in  first  rambles  from  home  were  into  North  Carolina, 
this  Mate  was  Daniel  Boone,  who  established  himself  i  From  this  state,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  across  the 


TTT 


tin 


an 


in  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains, 
about  the  year  1770.  The  territory  was  then  regarded 
as  a  [iart  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  but  ns  the 
country  became 
settled,  that  state 
agreed  to  a  separ¬ 
ation,  and  in  1792 
Kentucky  was  ad¬ 
mitted  ns  a  state 
inJo  the  Union. 

Its  constitution 
was  formed  in 
1799. 

Biography.  — 

Daniel  Boone, the 
first  white  man 
who  penetrated 
into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Kentucky 
was  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  179H,  nndL 


Cumberland  Mountains,  with  five  companions,  in  May, 
17(59.  Boone  and  one  of  the  company  were  taken 
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in  early  life,  manifested  a  great  fondness  for  the  by  the  savages,  but  made  their  escape.  The  others 
idventurous  pursuit  of  hunting  in  tiio  woods.  His  returned  homo.  Boone  and  his  companion  remained 


lina,  March  15th  17(57.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
removed  to  the  west  district  of  North  Carolina,  which 
afterward  became  the  state  of  Tennessee.  -His  pub¬ 
lic  career  as  a  general  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  noticed  in  another  chapter  of  this 
work.  lie  died  Juno  8th,  1845. 
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KENTUCKY  CONTINUE  D-OIIIO  —  INDIANA. 


in  Kentucky,  and  in  1773,  they  removed  their  fami¬ 
lies  into  that  country.  These  were  soon  joined  by 
other  emigrants.  Boone  erected  a  fort  in  1775  on 
tin-  River  Kentucky,  where  the  town  of  Boonesborough 
is  now  s  i  iiitcd  :  here,  in  1777,  he  was  twice  besieged 
bv  'ho  Indians,  but  he  repulsed  them.  In  the 
following  vear,  while  hunting  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companions,  they  were  captured  by 
the  savages.  B«.one  was  adopted  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  Chillicothe,  and  would  have 
been  contented  to  remain  with  the  Indians, 
had  not  the  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children 
kept  alive  the  desire  to  escape.  After  a 
while,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  effect  this, 
and  reached  his  home  after  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  which  he  performed 
in  four  days,  eating  only  one  tncal  in  all 
that  time.  Shortly  afterward,  his  fort  was 
besieged  by  a  body  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  savages  and  Canadians,  under  British 
colors;  but  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
but  fifty  men,  succeeded  in  repulsing  them. 

Boone  was  engaged  in  many  other  encoun¬ 
ters  and  adventures  with  the  Indians,  in 
which  he  saved  his  life  by  singular  courage 
and  dexterity.  He  was  throughout  life  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  solitary  roaming  in  the 
forest,  and  as  the  settlement  of  the  country 
advanced,  he  complained  that  his  old  haunts 
were  encroached  upon  by  his  neighbors. 

In  1798,  he  removed  into  Upper  Louisiana, 
as  the  country  on  the  Missouri  was  then 
called,  and  settled  on  that  river,  beyond  the 
inhabited  region.  Here  he  followed  his 
usual  course  of  life,  hunting  and  trapping, 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1822. 

Ohio.  —  Annals.  The  first  settlements  in 
this  state  were  made  by  a  company  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  officers  and  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
old  continental  congress  made  a  grant  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  company 
was  organized  at  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio 
company.  The  first  emigration  took  place  in  1786, 
when  an  association  qf  forty-seven  persons  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  founded  Mari¬ 
etta,  on  the  7th  of  April.  Another  settlement  was 
made  in  the  following  year  at  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio, 
about  six  miles  above  the  spot  where  Cincinnati  now 
stands.  Those  who  established  themselves  here,  were 
from  the  Middle  States.  Some  French  emigrants 
formed  a  settlement  at  Gallipolis,  in  1791.  Connecti¬ 
cut,  by  virtue  of  her  charter,  claimed  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Ohio ;  the  former  she 
relinquished  ;  the  latter  was  adjusted  by  her  receiving 
a  tract  in  Ohio,  which  was  called  the  Western  Reserve. 
This  luy  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  In 
1795,  it  was  sold  by  Connecticut,  and  the  money 
received  became  the  foundation  of  her  noble  school 
fund.  A  settlement  was  made  at  Cleveland  in  1796. 
The  Western  Reserve  was  mainly  settled  by  people 
from  Connecticut.  Ohio,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  neighboring  region,  was  comprised  in  a  territorial 
government  established  by  the  United  States  in  1781, 
under  the  name  of  the  “  Territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio.”  Indian  wars  for  some  time  checked  the  progress 
of  the  settlements ;  but  the  savages  were  at  length  sub¬ 
dued.  In  1802,  Ohio  wus  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
state. 


Biography.  —  William  Henry  Harrison,  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  long  time  a  citizen  of 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Virginia,  February  9th,  1773.  He 
served  in  the  army  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  soon 
appointed  to  an  important  command.  On  the  division 


of  the  North-western  Territory,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Indiana.  His  public 
services  have  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  April  4th,  1841,  having  been 
president  only  about  thirty  days. 

Indiana.  —  Annals.  This  country,  which  was  a  part 
of  what  the  French  called  Upper  Louisiana,  was  visited 
by  the  early  French  adventurers  from  Canada,  and  a 
settlement  was  formed  at  Vincennes,  in  1730.  The 
settlers  were  mostly  soldiers,  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  they 
remained  here  buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness, 
remote  from  civilized  society,  and  assimilated  in  man¬ 
ners  nearly  to  their  savage  neighbors.  The  transfer  of 
the  country  to  the  British,  in  1763,  in  consequence  of 
their  conquests,  did  not  disturb  them  ;  and  for  a  ldhg 
time,  no  additional  settlements  were  made  in  this  quarter. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  French  of  Vincennes 
showed  a  friendly  disposition  toward  the  Americans,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  received  a  grant  of  land, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town,  at  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
test.  Settlements  of  Americans  began  to  be  formed  in 
Indiana  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  government  was  established  here  in  1801. 
The  Indians  gave  much  trouble  to  the  settlers  in  this 
quarter,  and  here,  in  November,  1811,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Indiana  was  admitted  into  tho 
Union  in  1816. 


INDIANA  —  MICHIGAN  —  IOWA  —  WISCONSIN  —  MINESOTA. 
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Illinois.  —  Annals.  This  state  was  visited  by 
Marquette,  a  French  traveller,  in  1673 ;  and  a  few 
years  later,  settlements  were  formed  by  the  French  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.  These,  however,  made  little  I 


progress,  and  the  country  remained 
mostly  a  wilderness.  By  the  treaty 
of  1763,  this  region  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  ;  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  was  a 
part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  that 
state  to  the  United  States,  in  1787. 
In  July  of  this  year,  the  North-west 
>A  ii  territory  was  formed  under  a  govern- 
fvPjruel  incut  by  congress;  it  included  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin.  In  1809, 
Illinois  was  made  a  separate  terri¬ 
tory.  In  1818,  it  was  udmitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state. 

Michigan.  —  Annals.  The  French 
from  Canada  visited  this  state  at  an 
early  period.  Champlain  explored 
the  country  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron  in  1615;  and  about  1650,  the 
French  made  a  settlement  at  Mack¬ 
inaw,  where  they  built  a  fort  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  missionary  station.  Some 
time  after  this,  they  erected  a  fortifi¬ 
cation  on  the  strait  connecting  Lake  St. 
Clair  with  Lake  Erie,  and  named  it 
Fort  Pont cliar train.  Here  is  now 

the  city  of  Detroit.  This  place  made 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  settlements,  and 
subsequently  in  the  wars  between  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  1763,  upon  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  this  country  passed  into  their  possession  ;  but  the 
garrison  which  they  placed  at  Mackinaw  was  surprised 
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and  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  year. 
1805,  Michigan  was  placed  under  a  distinct  terri¬ 
torial  government.  In  1812,  Detroit  was  captured  by 
the  British,  and  the  Indian  allies  of  that  nation  com¬ 
mitted  a  terrible  massacre  upon  the  Americans  at 
Frenchtown.  The  enemy,  however,  were  soon  after 
expelled  from  Michigan  by  General  Harrison.  In 
1836,  this  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 


Iowa.  —  Annals.  This  region,  originally  part  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  was  erected  into  a  territory 
in  1838,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Union  in  1846. 

Wisconsin.  —  Annals.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  formed  into  a  distinct 
territory  in  1836,  and  became  a  state  in  18-47. 

Minesota.  —  Annals.  This  territory  derives  its 
name  from  the  Minesota,  or  St.  Peter’s  River.  A  con- 
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sidcrable  portion  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Paheotnh 
or  Sioux  Indians.  It  was  a  pnrt  of  tlio  Missouri 
Territory  till  tlio  yenr  1S18,  when  it  received  u 
distinct  territorial  government,  St.  Paul's  being  its 
capital. 

Missouri  Territory.  Nebraska.  Annals.  —  Mis¬ 
souri  territory  originally  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  contained  the  present  In¬ 
dian  territory,  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  Mincsota 
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territory  and  the  present  Missouri  territory.  Tbo  latter 
extends  from  about  longitude  97°  on  the  east  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  tho  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  i 
north  by  British  America,  and  south  by  the  Indian  ter-  i 
ritory.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  organize  the  1 
whole,  or  a  part  of  this,  as  a  territory,  by  the  name  of 
Nebraska,  this  being  ono  of  the  names  of  the  River 
Platte.  Missouri  territory  is  sometimes  called  thn 
Western  Territory. 


Indian  MeUirtno  Man. 


Indian  i'lilnt'. 


Indian  Clilaf. 


Indian  Tkrritory.  Annals.  —  This  is  bounded 
us  follows  :  On  tho  north  by  tho  Platte  River,  on  the 
east  by  tbo  stntes  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  on  tbo 
south  by  the  Red  River,  and  on  tbo  west  by  a  desert 
country  approaching  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  a 
part  of  tho  Louisiana  purchase,  and  was  set  apart, 
by  tho  government  of  tho  United  States,  for  tho  per¬ 
manent  residenco  of  tho  Indian  tribes  that  have  boon 
removed  chiefly  from  the  South-western  States.  Hero 
they  arc  to  be  secured  in  governments  of  their  own 
choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from  tho  United 
States  than  such  ns  may  bo  necessary  to  preserve 
peace  on  tho  frontier  anil  among  tho  several  tribes. 

The  population  of  this  region  amounts  to  about 
70,000,  including  various  tribes  removed  hither  from 
countries  cast  of  tho  Mississippi.  Tho  Choctatrs , 
Creeks ,  and  Chcrokces ,  formerly  occupied  portions  of 
Georgia  and  Aluhnmu.  These,  with  tho  S/uuonees, 
have  made  some  advances  in  civilization.  They  have 
framed  houses,  cultivated  luuds,  horses  and  cattle. 
Some  of  them  are  mechanics,  and  others  are  mer¬ 
chants.  The  missionaries  havo  been  very  successful 
with  these  Indians. 

Beside  these  there  are  tribes  which  maintain  their 
savage  modes  of  life.  Such  are  the  Pawnees ,  Usages, 
Kamos,  Omahaics,  Ac.  Hunting  is  their  chief  occu¬ 
pation,  and  they  frequently  remove  from  plnco  to 
place  in  pursuit  of  gumo.  The  bison,  found  in 
countless  herds  upon  tho  prairies,  are  tho  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  pursuit  with  these  Indians.  They  hunt  them 
on  horseback  and  on  foot.  In  winter,  they  chase  thorn 
on  snow-shoes,  and  often  attack  them  w  hile  crossing 
•he  rivers. 

3t  is  supposed  that  the  present  number  of  Indians 
within  tho  compass  of  tho  United  States  is  ubout 
700.000.  Their  number  at  the  period  of  tho  discovery 
<f  America,  within  the  same  territory,  hns  been  vari¬ 


ously  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  2,000,000.  At  u 
very  remote  date,  it  appears  that  thn  valley  of  tho 
Mississippi  was  occupied  by  populous  nations,  who 
had  made  sumo  advances  in  civilization,  ubundant 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  found.  But  these 
races  had  disappeared  long  before  European!  visited 
tho  country.  At  tho  time  of  tho  settlement  of  New 
England,  tho  wholo  surfuco  of  tho  United  Stntes  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  or  less  thickly  occupied  by 
tribes  of  tho  present  Indian  race.  At  the  north  they 
wore  mere  savages,  living  in  wigwams,  subsisting 
almost  wholly  by  tho  spontaneous  productions  of  na¬ 
ture,  by  fishing,  and  the  chnse.  They  were  in  a  con¬ 
stant  stnto  of  war,  which  kept  their  numbers  reduced. 
To  the  south,  and  especially  ulong  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  appears  to  havo  been  lar^e  and 
populous  tribes,  somewhat  farther  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  tho  arts.  They  were  also  of  a  more 
gentle  character. 

At  tho  present  day,  there  are  only  a  few  lingering 
remnants  of  this  people  to  tho  east  of  tho  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  wo  have  just  described.  All  the  present  tribes,  for 
tho  most  part,  have  lost  some  of  their  savage  character¬ 
istics.  Even  tho  rudest  havo  exchanged  tho  bow  and 
arrow  for  tho  rifle,  and  boor-skins  for  blankets. 
Those  that  remain  are  gradually  fading  away,  and 
must  soon  disappear  before  the  •irresistible  tide  of 
emigration,  consisting  of  a  superior  rnco  of  men. 

Oregon  Territory.  — This  territory  is  bounded  on 
tho  north  by  British  America,  on  the  east  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  south  by  Upper  California,  and 
west  by  tho  Pacific.  Until  a  recent  date,  it  was 
claimed  both  by  Great  Britain  and  tho  United  States. 
It  was  visited  in  1792  by  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston.  He 
discovered  lyid  entered  tho  Columbia  River,  to  which 
he  gave  tho  name  of  his  vessel.  In  1804—5,  it  ww 
explored  by  l,owis  and  Clark,  under  the  direction  of 
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our  government.  In  1808,  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company  established  a  trading  post  on  the 
head  waters  of  Lewis’  River.  In  1811,  the 
I’ucific  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob 
Astor,  founded  Astoria,  at  tho  mouth  of  t lie 
Columbia.  At  u  more  recent  period,  British 
fur  companies  also  made  establishments  within 
the  territory.  A  serious  dispute  arose  be¬ 
tween  our  government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  founded  upon  their  rival  claims. 

The  United  Stutcs  extended  their  line  to 
54®  40  north  latitude,  and  tho  British  theirs 
to  42°.  The  dispute  became  threatening ; 
nut  happily  tho  British  government,  in  1846, 
proposed  tho  parallel  of  49°  north  latitude 
’-s  the  boundary.  This  was  accepted,  and 
is  now  tho  dividing  lino  between  the  two 
countries.  Oregon  Territory  has  been  re¬ 
cently  divided  into  two  parts,  each  hav 
ing  a  territorial  government.  Tho  northern 
part  is  called  Washington,  and  the  southern 
Oregon. 

Tho  ehief  Indian  tribes  of  this  region  are 
the  Flatheads,  Nez-percfis,  Wa/lawallOs,  and 
Shaw  nets.  Of  these,  there  are  about  20,000 
They  are  chiefly  occupied  in  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  and  live  on  good  terms  with  the  whites 
The  missionaries  among  them  have  done 
much  good. 

California.  Annals.  Tho  country  now 
embracing  tho  State  of  California  and  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  with  a  portion  of  New 
Mexico,  was  formerly  called  Upper  California.  It 
is  composed  of  three  divisions — the  eastern,  western, 
and  southern.  Tho  eastern  lies  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  great  range  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  tho  west.  It  comprises  about 
200,000  square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
region  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at  tho  north,  it 
is  merely  a  desert  of  sand  and  mountains,  occa¬ 
sionally  surrounded  with  belts  of  verdure,  and  some¬ 
times  capped  with  eternal  snow.  The  only  white 
settlement  is  that  of  tho  Mormons,  near  the  Sait 
Lake.  This  division  nearly  corresponds  with  tho 
present  Territory  of  Utah.  The  southern  division 
A  what  was  called  Upper  California,  lies  between  tho 
Gila  and  the  Great  Basin,  as  it  is  called,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Territory  just  described.  It  is  generally 
destitute  of  vegetation.  This  tract  now  belongs  to 
New  Mexico. 

The  western  division  of  California  extends  from 
lie-  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  shores  of  tho 
Pacific,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  present  State  of 
California.  Its  main  feature  is  tho  united  valleys 
of  tho  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.  Tho  western 
flank  of  tho  Sierra  Nevada  is  rich  in  metallic 
treasures.  It  is  the  point  to  which  the  attention  of  tho 
civilized  world  has  been  directed  by  tho  recent  mur- 
rellous  discoveries  of  gold. 

In  1526,  Cortez,  having  reduced  Mexico,  attempted 
tho  conquest  of  California,  but  failed  :  several  other 
attempts  were  made  by  his  officers,  but  all  were  un¬ 
successful.  In  1595,  a  galleon  was  sent  to  make  dis¬ 
coveries  on  tho  shore,  but  wus  lost.  In  1686,  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain  despatched  nn  expedition  to 
explore  the  Lake  of  California,  as  tho  Gulf  was  called. 
The  adventurers  returned  with  un  account  that  Old 


California  was  not  an  island,  us  had  been  supposed.  Ii 
1697,  tho  Jesuits  solicited  and  obtained  permission  1< 
undertake  tho  conquest  of  it.  Ir.  1765,  they  had  in  tlx 
country  forty-three  villages,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  barrenness  of  tho  soil  and  the  want  of  water.  In 
1819,  California  followed  the  fortunes  of  Mexico,  in  de¬ 
claring  its  independence  of  Spain:  in  1896,  it  was 
separated  from  Moxico,  but  had  a  kind  of  depend¬ 
ence  upon  it  afterward.  In  1846,  it  was  taken  mili¬ 
tary  possession  of  by  tho  United  States,  and  May  90, 
1848,  it  became  a  part  of  our  territory  by  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Mexican  treaty. 

The  events  which  speedily  followed  have  excited 
the  astonishment  of  tho  world.  Fairly  in  1818,  it 
was  ascertained  that  gold,  in  considerable  quantities, 
existed  along  tho  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  Adven¬ 
turers  were  drawn  to  these  regions,  and  their  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations  being  realized,  others  were  attract¬ 
ed  hither.  The  precious  metal  was  soon  found  to  be 
inexhaustible  ;  it  was  discovered  not  only  on  the  Sac* 
rumento,  but  in  other  localities.  An  immense  stream 
of  emigration  was  poured  in  upon  California,  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  but  from  Mexico,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  different  parts  of  Europe.  San  Francisco 
was  speedily  swelled  from  an  insignificant  village  to  a 
population  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Other  towns 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  Tho  gold  regions  were 
thronged  with  eager  miners  of  almost  every  kindred 
and  tongue.  In  about  two  years,  gold  to  the  valuo  of 
forty  millions  of  dollars  was  sent  away,  and  it  is  now 
estimated  that  fifty  millions  a  year  will  bo  realized 
hereafter,  nt  least  for  a  time. 

The  social  condition  of  California  presents  aspects 
even  more  extraordinary  than  its  mines.  The  mass  of 
the  population  gathered  in  this  territory  were  of  course 
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of  a  wild,  irregular,  and  adventurous  character.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  thousands  had  sought  refuge 
here  from  the  justice  of  other  countries.  There  was 
no  enacted  law  :  the  bowie-knife  and  the  rifle  were 
the  arbiters  of  almost  every  dispute.  The  people  were 
of  different  origins,  though  by  fur  the  greater  part  were 
I  from  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  events  was  not  such  as  would  have 
been  anticipated  by  those  who  have  no  confidence  in 
the  people,  and  who  deny  the  capacity  of  mankind  for 
j  self-government  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement, 
which  existed,  from  the  rush  of  emigration  and  the 
harvest  of  gold  that  all  were  reaping,  the  occupants  of 
California  discovered  the  necessity  of  government,  and 
set  about  its  formation.  A  convention  was  called  for 
the  preparation  of  a  constitution.  Such  an  instrument 
was  speedily  formed,  and  its  wisdom  and  adaptation 
have  excited  admiration  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

[  Even  the  supercilious  British  press  has  bestowed  upon 
I  it  hearty  commendation.  This  constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  people,  and  California  became  a  state,  with 
j  all  the  regular  and  established  functions  of  govern- 
I  mi  nt.  San  Jose,  about  sixty  miles  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was  selected  as  the  capital. 

These  events  may  well  suggest  to  European  pol¬ 
iticians  an  inquiry  whether  there  may  not  be  some¬ 
thing  in  our  political  system  worthy  of  imitation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  the  people, 
oppressed  beyond  endurance,  resort  to  revolution, 
in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy  —  the  strongest  minds 
seem  to  stagger  as  amidst  the  terrors  of  an  earth¬ 
quake.  Statesmen,  philosophers,  and  politicians  propose 
schemes  and  theories,  which  are  tried  for  a  short 
space,  and  being  found  impracticable,  are  thrown 
aside  for  some  form  of  monarchy,  which  has  itself 
been  a  thousand  times  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  What  an  example  is  set  them  by  the 
less  learned  but  more  practical  people  who  have  been 
trained  under  our  system !  Separated  as  they  are 
from  all  regular  government,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  likely  to  overturn  all  established  hab¬ 
its, —  religion,  morality,  and  sobriety  of  thought, — 
we  see  our  brethren  of  California  proceeding  to  the  for¬ 
mation  and  establishment  of  a  regular  political  system, 
as  infallibly  as  the  bees,  assembled  for  the  first  time,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  build  their  cell  according  to  the  mathematical 
angle  of  their  forefathers.  Nor  is  this  the  work  of  a 
blind  and  uninstructed  instinct.  It  is  the  result  of 
education  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  that  plain  common  sense, 
which  our  political  institutions  ure  calculated  to 
foster  and  diffuse  among  the  masses.  It  is  not 
because  they  are  Anglo-Saxons,  that  the  Californians 
have  proceeded  thus.  A  merely  English  community, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  not,  and  could  not, 
have  formed  or  adopted  the  Californian  constitution. 
It  was  because  the  mass  had  practised  self-govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  Californians  succeeded  in  their  important 
task.  They  were  familiar  as  well  with  its  theory  as  with 
its  details,  and,  above  all  —  brought  up  in  our  com¬ 
munity —  they  possessed  that  habitual  union  of  theory 
and  practice,  that  constant  exercise  of  thought  and 
action,  that  just  balance  between  the  actual  and 


•  California  wa«  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  act  of  Con- 
>li ''eptetnber,  1(450.  A  large  portion  of  **  t  ret*  California” 
.*  ■  >  "i.  Imled  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  it»  present  extent  being 

,  :  i.O »  square  mile*  It*  population  is  150,000  to  200,000. 


the  ideal,  which  are  essential  to  success  in  all  the 
great  concerns  of  life.  To  common  sense,  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  very  simple  affair ;  to  the  transcendental 
theorist,  it  is  a  riddle  which  defies  solution.* 

Deseret,  or  Utah.  Annals.  —  Deseret  is  a  name 
given  to  a  portion  of  California  by  the  Mormons,  who  I 
have  made  a  settlement  and  built  a  city  near  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  The  history  of  this  community  is  every  | 
way  remarkable.  They  call  themselves  Latter  Day 
Saints ,  and  are  believers  in  one  Joe  Smith,  of  Palmy¬ 
ra,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  person  pretended 
that  he  had  found  in  the  ground  certain  gold  plates 
with  inscriptions  which  he  only  could  decipher. 
His  pretended  translation  of  these  is  called  the  Book  of 
Mormon ,  and  claims  to  be  a  lost  portion  of  the  Bible. 
He  collected  some  followers,  and  they  built  a  temple  at 
Rutland,  Ohio,  in  1830.  They  were  driven  hence, 
and  also  from  Michigan  and  Missouri.  At  Nauvoo,  in 
Illinois,  they  built  a  city,  and  had  ten  thousand  votaries. 
They  left  this  place  about  1846,  and  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Cabet  and  a  body  of  French  socialists.  The 
Mormons  moved  toward  California,  and  some,  reach¬ 
ing  the  gold  country,  were  among  the  first  to  discover 
its  riches.  The  great  body  of  them  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bear  River,  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
the  midst  of  a  charming  country.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  said  to  number  nearly  twenty  thousand. 
They  have  founded  a  city,  and  are  constructing  a 
temple  of  vast  dimensions.  They  claim  the  territory 
immediately  around  them,  and  a  large  tract  to  the 
south.  To  this  they  first  gave  the  name  of  Deseret 
—  a  word  said  to  be  derived  from  their  Bible,  and  sig- 
nifying  honey.  It  is  since  proposed  to  call  this  region 
UtahT  The  whole  sect  of  Mormons  is  said  to  num¬ 
ber  eighty  thousand.  There  arc  societies  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  a  few  believers  in  France. 

New  Mexico.  Annals.  —  According  to  Spanish 
authority,  New  Mexico  extends  from  32s  to  42°  north 
latitude,  and  from  103°  to  108°  west  longitude,  form¬ 
ing  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  It  was 
formerly  a  department  of  Mexico,  but  came  into  our 
possession  during  the  war  of  18-16-7,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  That  portion  of 
the  territory  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
claimed  by  Texas,  and  its  limits  are  therefore  not  yet 
defined.  Santa  Fe  is  the  capital.  The  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  territory  is  small,  but  there  are  remains  of 
ancient  Spanish  tow  ns,  w  hich  appear  to  have  been  large 
and  populous.  The  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1591.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Indian 
tribes  :  a  few  submitted,  but  others  maintained  a  vigorous 
resistance  for  ten  years.  Frequent  insurrections  have 
since  taken  pluce,  and  an  established  hostility  exists 
between  the  two  races.  New  Mexico  is  a  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  with  an  extensive  valley  formed  by  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  Here  the  lands  are  fertile:  elsewhere 
they  are  hardly  capable  of  cultivation.  Irrigation  is 
extensively  practised  by  the  people.  Horses,  cattle,  j 
mules,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  the  chief  objects  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Gold  is  said  to  be  abundant,  but  it  is  not  an 
object  of  great  attention.  J 

t  Utah  was  organized  a*  a  Territory,  September,  1850.  (See 
p.  1064) 

J  N ew  Mexico  wn*  organised  a*  a  Territory,  September,  1850  ■ 
and,  at  the  s.xrae  time,  it-  boundaries  were  defined.^  A*  a  portioc 
of  territory  claimed  bv  Texas  was  included  in  New  Mexico,  a 
grant  of  ten  m  limn-  of  dollar*  «u  made  to  Texas  by  Congress. 

(See  W  10M) 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCIII. 

General  View  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  from  their  beginning  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  to 
the  present  time.  While  the  origin  of  older  nations 
is  hidden  in  obscurity,  our  history  lies  open  to  view 
from  the  very  cradle.  We  know  the  first  settlers  even 
by  name  ;  and  such  is  the  fulness  of  the  accounts,  that 
we  are  able  to  sympathize  with  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  hopes  and  fears,  not  as  bands  and  societies  only, 
but  as  individuals  with  whom  we  seem  to  enjoy  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  and  fellowship.  From  this  begin¬ 
ning  we  are  able  to  follow  every  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  institutions,  thus  furnishing  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  certain  record  of  a  nation’s  rise  and  prog¬ 
ress  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
estimated  at  three  million  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  has  been  derived  from  various  sources. 
The  thirteen  English  colonies,  which  united  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  held  the  same  territories  which  they 
now  possess  as  states.  Beside  these,  Virginia  laid 
claim,  by  virtue  of  her  charter,  to  an  undefined  tract 
to  the  west,  including  Kentucky,  and  what  was  after¬ 
ward  called  the  North-  Western  Territory ;  embracing 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  claims  she  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1787, 
making  a  small  reservation  of  lands  in  Ohio,  for 
he  payment  of  certain  state  debts.  Tennessee  was 
originally  a  part  of  South  Carolina.  Alabama  was 
mostly  included  in  the  original  patent  of  Georgia. 
Maine  was  a  part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  River  Mississippi,  excepting  only  the  state 
of  Florida  and  part  of  Mississippi,  came  to  us  as  the 
possessions  of  the  original  thirteen  English  colonies. 

Florida  and  the  southern  part  of  Mississippi  were  ced¬ 
ed  to  us  by  Spain  in  1819,  as  compensation  for  spoli¬ 
ations  upon  our  commerce.  The  Louisiana  purchase, 
made  in  1803,  gave  us  the  whole  tract  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including 
the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
with  the  contiguous  territories  of  Minesota,  Missouri, 
and  the  Indian  territory.  Texas  was  obtained  by  a 
treaty  of  annexation  in  1845  ;  Oregon,  by  discovery 
and  occupation  ;  California  and  New  Mexico,  by  treaty 
with  Mexico  after  the  war,  in  1848. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  half  of  English  blood,  and  one  quarter 
Irish  and  Scotch.  The  Germans  are  numerous, 
making  nearly  one  eighth  of  the  whole  population.  The 
rest  consists  of  French,  Spanish,  and  other  races. 
This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  three  millions  of  slaves, 
of  African  descent,  and  three  hundred  thousand  In¬ 
dians,  chiefly  independent.  The  language  of  our 
country  is  English,  which  is  spoken  universally, 
except  by  foreigners ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  it  is 
far  more  correctly  spoken  than  by  the  masses  in 
Englund.  Our  manners  and  customs  have  also  an 
English  basis,  though  they  are  modified  by  our  con¬ 
dition  and  institutions.  In  physical  appearance,  our 
people  have  no  striking  resemblance  to  the  English ; 
the  force  of  climate  is  visible  in  the  leaner  form  and 
more  oval  face  of  our  people,  even  in  sections  where 
the  English  blood  is  still  unmixed. 

The  ratio  of  increase,  hitherto,  seems  to  show  that 
•>ur  population  doubles  once  in  twenty-five  years.  In 


1790,  we  had  4,609.724  inhabitants  ;  in  1800 
6,198,966;  in  1810,  8,431,178;  in  1820,  11,176,169; 
in  1830,  14,875,063;  in  1840,  17,724,000.  The 
census  of  1850  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  that  epoch  to  have  been  23,257,723 ;  and  since 
that  period  there  is  an  equal  ratio  of  increase,  as  emi¬ 
gration,  and  the  general  causes  of  progress  in  popula¬ 
tion,  were  never  more  active  than  at  present.  Taking 
these  facts  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  seems  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  reach 
a  hundred  millions  by  the  close  of  the  present  century. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  Europe,  among  the  champi¬ 
ons  of  monarchy,  to  foretell  the  speedy  downfall  of 
our  political  system,  and  the  end  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence.  We  have  outlived  these  predictions,  and  while 
the  vaunted  institutions  of  the  old  world  are  rushing 
into  chaos  and  ruin,  we  see  our  own  growing  more 
steadfast  by  time  ;  and  amid  the  convulsions  of  the  old 
world,  we  find  millions  flocking  to  our  country  as  the 
only  place  of  refuge,  peace,  and  safety.  The  extent 
of  our  territory,  the  increase  of  our  population,  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  our  states,  each  and  all  regarded  as  rocks 
upon  which  we  must  speedily  be  wrecked,  have  added 
to  our  political  stability  in  the  full  ratio  of  our  numer¬ 
ical  and  physical  extension.  We  believe  we  have 
solved  the  problem  as  to  whether  a  people  are  capable 
of  self-government,  and  have  proved  that  a'  govern¬ 
ment  resting  upon  the  assent,  cooperation,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  an  intelligent  people,  is  the  most  stable  and 
beneficent  yet  devised  by  man.  Seventy  years  ago 
we  were  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  with  three  millions 
of  people  ;  we  are  now  thirty  free,  sovereign,  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  all  bound  together  as  one  nation,  vviili 
twenty-three  million  of  inhabitants.  For  seventy  years 
we  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other  —  thus 
setting  an  example  which  no  other  country  has 
rivalled.  We  have  spread  civilization  over  a  space 
equal  to  one  half  of  Europe,  and  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  our  share  to  the  general  stock  of  human  intel¬ 
ligence  and  improvement.  And  we  have  done  this, 
not  only  without  the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  nations  of  Christendom,  but  in  spite  of  the  special 
spleen  and  malignity  of  our  mother  country.  Against 
her  we  have  been  obliged  to  contend  in  two  wars ; 
and  what  is  more,  against  the  rancorous  hostility  of 
the  British  press.  We  have  been  the  standing  target 
for  every  species  of  gibe  and  jeer  —  the  theme  of  per¬ 
petual  obloquy  and  denunciation,  the  chosen  object 
of  evil  prophecy  and  malignant  interpretation.  If 
the  spirit  of  England  is  somewhat  changed  toward 
us,  we  are  bound  to  regard  it  as  flowing  less  from  a 
generous  sympathy  toward  her  kindred,  than  respect 
for  a  nation  which  capable  of  maintaining  its  rights. 

Among  the  most  striking  monuments  of  our  national 
prosperity  are  our  cities.  New  York  is  situated  on 
an  island  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  which  divides 
the  Hudson  into  two  branches.  To  the  south-west 
lies  the  Bay,  nearly  encircled  by  land,  entered  from 
the  sea  by  a  passage  called  the  Narrows.  The  har¬ 
bor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  multitude 
of  vessels  which  surround  the  city,  whose  masts  look 
like  a  forest  stripped  of  its  leaves,  with  the  steam¬ 
boats  constantly  arriving  and  departing,  give  evidence 
of  the  activity  and  extent  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
which  centre  in  this  great  metropolis.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  one  of  tin 
greatest  commercial  places  in  the  world.  Its 
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general  view  of  the  united  states. 


lation  in  17G0  was  ten  thousand  :  it  is  now  about 
half  a  million. 

Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  has 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  was  begun  in  lG.'lO.  Philadelphia,  the  second 
city  ns  to  population  in  the  United  States,  was  laid 
out  in  1681;  it  now  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-live  thousand  people.  Baltimore,  the  largest 
city  in  Maryland,  has  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  people.  Washington  City,  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  has  a  splendid  situation, 
and  several  fine  public  edifices ;  but  its  population  docs 
not  exceed  thirty  thousand.  New  Orleans  is  a  place 
of  immense  trade,  and  seems  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Western  Continent.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Lowell,  Louisville, 
and  some  other  places,  have  advanced  in  population 
with  a  rapidity  almost  beyond  example.  San  Francis¬ 
co  furnishes  an  instance  of  increase,  which,  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Old  World,  seems  to  be  incredible. 
In  the  space  of  two  years,  it  has  risen  from  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1500  to  .ri0,0()0  or  60,000.  Other  towns  exist 
in  California,  containing  streets,  hotels,  banks,  and  ex¬ 
presses,  where,  two  years  since,  the  primeval  forests 
were  standing. 


Plan  of  tbo  City  of  Boitou. 


Plan  of  the  City  of  Waahinjton. 
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Plan  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 


F*i  c  vfee  City  ef  New  Orltane. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  MEXICO. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCIV. 

A.  D.  700  to  1519. 

Description  of  Mexico — Ancient  Mexicans  — 
The  Tollers  —  The  Aztecs  —  Foundation 
of  the  Mexican  Empire — Civilization  of 
the  Ancient  Mexicans — Their  ( / overnment 
and  Religion  —  Discovery  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards  —  Invasion  of  Cortez — The 
Embassy  of  Montezuma. 


Ancient  Mexican*. 

Mexico  *  is  bounded  north  by  the  United  States,  east 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  south  and  west  by  the 


•  The  prwent  extent  of  Mexico  i*  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  square  mile*;  population  seven  to 
e  cht  miliirna.  The  capital  is  Mexico,  which  ha*  from  one 


j  Pacific  Ocean.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  i? 
elevated,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  that  vast  ridge 
of  mountains  which  traverses  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  known 
in  Mexico  as  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  this  chain  presents  a  broad  fable  land  from 
six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height.  Detached 
mountains  occur  hero  and  there,  rising  above  this  lofty 
elevation  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  ;  among 
these  are  the  volcanoes  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl. 
The  fertility  of  this  vast  table  land  varies  with  its  ele- 
vation.  The  higher  parts  are  barren  from  the  want 
of  moisture,  and  here  the  soil  abounds  in  saline  sub¬ 
stances,  which  give  to  the  wide  arid  plains  in  this 
quarter  a  resemblance  to  Thibet  and  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia.  Yet  a  great  part  of  Mexico  must  be 
ranked  with  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  and  except  in  the  level  districts, 
near  the  sea,  it  is  salubrious.  The  rivers  are  few  in 
number,  and  small.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  and 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  others  of  vast  extent, 
which  formerly  covered  a  much  larger  portion  of  this 
lofty  plain.  Mexico  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver.  Those  of  Guanaxuato  and  Il<  al  del  Monte  are 
the  most  productive  silver  mines  in  the  world. 

Mexico  has  its  historical  records  for  many  centuries 
preceding  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  The  first  inhabitants  of  whom  any  distinct 
notice  is  taken,  in  these  annals,  were  the  Toltecs,  a 
race  of  aboriginal  Americans,  or  possibly  Asiatics, 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitant*.  The  other  important  towns  are  Puebla,  Guanax¬ 
uato,  Guadalaxara,  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco,  and  Tampico. 
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Great  Temple  in  Ancient  Mexico. 

who  migrated  to  this  country  from  the  north,  about  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century.  They  established  them¬ 
selves  in  Mexico,  where  they  appear  to  have  begun  the 
work  of  civilization  by  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
metallurgy,  architecture,  &c.  This  country  then  bore 
the  name  of  Anahuac.  The  Toltecs  held  dominion  over 
it  for  four  hundred  years,  after  which  they  disappear 
from  history.  A  century  afterward,  another  tribe, 
called  the  Chichemecs,  invaded  Anahuac  from  the 
north-west,  and  were  followed  by  tribes  of  higher  civ¬ 
ilization  ;  these  were  called  Aztecs ,  Acolhuaics ,  and 
Tezcucans.  In  the  year  1325,  the  Aztecs  founded 
the  city  of  Tenuchtitlan,  afterward  named  Mexico, 
from  Mcxitli,  the  Aztec  name  of  the  god  of  war. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  great  empire 
of  Mexico. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  America,  Mexico 
formed  the  most  powerful  and  populous  empire  in  the 
western  world.  This  empire  had  attained,  in  many 
respects,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  The 
Mexicans  built  large  cities,  and  lofty  and  regular  pyra¬ 
mids.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  smelting 
metals  and  cutting  stone.  They  had  a  calendar  more 
accurate  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
recorded  events  by  paintings  of  a  peculiar  character, 
which  were  little  inferior  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 
Their  government  was  monarchical.  There  existed  a 
regular  gradation  of  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  exor¬ 
bitant  power  and  pride  of  the  nobles  exhibited  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  almost  enslaved  condition  of  the  body 
of  the  people.  The  Mexican  religion  was  of  a  most 
revolting  and  sanguinary  character.  Human  sacrifices 
were  offered  up  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  the  most 
ferocious  rites.  Nothing  could  be  more  hideous  than 
their  idols.  Their  drapery  consisted  of  twisted  snakes, 
and  two  serpents  supplied  the  place  of  arms.  The 
ornaments  were  all  in  character;  a  necklace  of 
human  heads  and  skulls  was  fastened  together  by  a 
band  of  entrails.  The  great  object  of  the  Mexicans  in 
battle  was  to  take  captives,  in  order  that  their  deity 
might  have  abundance  of  victims.  The  Mexican 
temples  were  very  numerous.  Every  city  had  several 
hundred  ;  some  of  these  were  small,  but  many  were 
large.  They  were  solid  masses  of  earth,  faced  with 
brick  or  stone,  and  resembled  in  shape,  to  a  consider- 
ible  degree,  the  pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt.  They 
:onsisted  of  four  or  five  stories,  regularly  diminishing 
ipward.  On  th_'  top  were  towers  and  altars  for 
Mtcrifices. 


Ancient  Mexican  House 

The  Mexican  empire  was  very  populous,  but  noth 
ing  definite  can  be  stated  as  to  the  number  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  Mexico,  the  capital  city,  was  built  in  a 
lake  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  It  was  con 
nected  with  the  main  land  by  several  wide  causeways 
of  stone,  one  of  which  was  seven  miles  long.  The 
streets  were  regular,  and  the  temples  and  palaces 
were  built  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire.  The  chief  square  presented  a  busy 
spectacle,  where  every  kind  of  merchandise  was  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale,  and  where  fifty  thousand  people  were 
sometimes  collected  together.  The  population  of  the 
city  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand.  Th< 
lake  was  surrounded  by  fifty  other  cities,  an  1  its 
waters  were  navigated  by  one  hundred  thousand  canoes. 

The  empire  of  Mexico  became  first  known  to  the 
Spaniards  about  the  year  1517,  when  Juan  de  Grijalva 
touched  upon  the  coast,  and  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  the  wealth  and  populousness  of  the  country,  which 
he  named  New  Spain.  This  information  aroused  the 
cupidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  invade  this 
new  territory.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  Her¬ 
nando  Cortez,  an  officer  of  ability  and  courage,  but 
avaricious  and  hard-hearted,  like  most  of  the  Spanir1 
adventurers  of  that  period.  The  expedition  sailed 
from  Cuba  on  the  10th  of  February,  1519,  and  landed 
in  Mexico,  first  at  Cozumel,  and  then  at  Tabasco, 
where  Cortez  took  formal  possession  of  the  country. 
Proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  do 
Ulua,  now  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  2d  of  April. 

Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  Mexico,  hearing  of  tho 
arrival  of  the  strangers  in  his  country,  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  learn  their  intentions.  Cortez  gave  a  haughty 
answer,  that  he  would  confer  with  no  other  person 
than  the  emperor  himself.  In  the  mean  time,  he  dis- 
embarked  all  his  men,  horses,  and  guns,  and  for;ili<  «! 
his  position.  The  Mexicans,  alarmed  at  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  troops,  the  horses,  the  ships,  and 
the  artillery,  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  Spaniards 
by  rich  presents.  The  ambassadors  hnd  painters  in 
their  train,  who  were  busily  employed  in  tracing  these 
wonderful  objects.  Cortez,  observing  this,  managed  to 
give  a  greater  effect  to  his  warlike  show  by  causing 
his  troops  to  go  through  their  manoeuvres,  and  fire 
their  cannon  at  the  trees.  The  Mexicans,  astonished 
at  this  display,  fell  upon  their  faces  in  terror ;  tho 
ambassadors  returned  to  Montezuma  with  an  account 
of  the  marvels  they  had  seen. 
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Montezuma,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
disposition,  felt  no  way  inclined  to  admit  to  his  presence 
a  body  of  vikiiors,  of  w  hom  he  hud  received  so  alarm¬ 
ing  a  description.  He  therefore  sent  a  fresh  embassy 
to  Cortez,  with  rich  presents,  declining  the  proposed 
interview’.  But  these  magnificent  gifts  served  only  to 
stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  re¬ 
solved  to  temporize.  lie  changed  his  camp  into  a 
permanent  settlement,  and  patiently  watched  from  his 
intrenchments  the  course  of  events.  He  had  not  long 
continued  in  this  position,  when  he  received  an  em¬ 
bassy  from  the  Zempoallans,  a  tribe  which  had  long 
been  discontented  with  the  government  of  Montezu¬ 
ma.  He  immediately  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
these  disaffected  subjects,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Spain 
to  procure  a  ratification  of  his  powers.  He  then  set 
fire  to  his  ships,  that  his  soldiers,  being  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  escape,  should  look  for  safety  only  in 
victory. 

Having  completed  these  oreparations,  Cortez  under- 
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took  the  romantic  and  desperate  enterprise  of  march¬ 
ing  into  the  heart  of  an  unknown  country,  to  subdue  a 
mighty  empire,  with  a  force  consisting  of  only  five 
hundred  foot,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery 
His  first  hostile  encounter  was  with  the  Tlascalans, 
the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico.  Their  country  was 
a  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  and 
they  fought  with  the  courage  of  men  animated  by  a 
love  of  freedom.  But  nothing  could  resist  the  Span 
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ish  fire-arms.  The  Tlascalans,  after  several  defeats, 
yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all  his  future  operations. 
Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Cholula,  a  city  within  sixty  miles  of  Mexico, 
where  he  was  treacherously  received  by  order  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma  ;  but  having  seasonably  discovered  that  a  plot 
was  laid  for  Jus  destruction,  he  took  his  revenge  by  a 
massacre  of  six  thousand  of  the  Cholulans. 

In  their  advance  toward  the  capital,  the  Spaniards 
w’ere  aided  by  the  rebellious  state  of  the  surrounding 
country  ;  and  after  a  march  of  some  days,  they  ob-  ; 
tained  a  sight  of  the  city  of  Mexico  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Chaleo.  The  troops  were  filled  with  exulta¬ 
tion  at  the  prospect,  and  on  beholding  the  rich  and 
beautiful  country  around  them,  they  imagined  the  re¬ 
ward  of  their  toils  and  hazards  to  be  already  in  their 
hands.  On  their  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  them  in  all  the  parade 
and  magnificence  of  state.  He  saluted  Cortez  in  a 
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respectful  manner,  and  assigned  to  his  army  a  lodging 
in  the  capital ;  this  they  immediately  fortified  in  the 
strongest  manner.  The  situation  of  the  Spaniards 
was,  however,  one  of  great  danger  and  perplexity. 
They  were  in  a  city  surrounded  by  water  ;  the  bridges 
and  causeways  might  easily  be  broken  down,  and  the 
a>mv,  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  its 
allies,  might  be  overwhelmed  by  superior  num¬ 
bers.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  Cortez  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma,  and  holding 
him  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  safety.  This  design  he 
accomplished  with  the  most  complete  success,  and  the 
emperor  was  carried  a  prisonerto  the  Spanish  quarters. 

Montezuma  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  six  months, 
during  which  time,  Cortez  employed  himself  in  col- 
i  lecting  information  respecting  the  country,  building 
vessels  on  the  lake,  and  dividing  the  gold  which  he 
i  had  acquired  among  his  soldiers.  A  danger,  however, 

1  threatened  him  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of 
Mexico,  sent  a  new  armament,  under  the  command  of 
Narvaez,  to  deprive  Cortez  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
The  latter  immediately  marched  from  Mexico,  leaving 
a  small  garrison  behind  him,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
Narvaez.  By  a  series  of  skilful  and  prudent  opera  - 
|  tions,  he  not  only  overcame  him,  but  induced  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  enlist  under  his  own  banners.  Scarcely  had 
he  returned  to  Mexico,  when  the  natives  rose  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  insurrection,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  quarters 
;  with  great  fury.  To  appease  the  assailants,  Cortez 
'  brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  imperial  robes,  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  address  his  subjects  from  the  ramparts. 
At  first  they  listened  with  respectful  attention;  but  this 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows, 
and  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  Spaniards,  after  sustaining  repeated  attacks  in 
Mexico,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat  from  the 
city.  They  were  assailed  furiously  in  their  departure, 
i  and  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  with  their  artillery, 
ammunition  and  baggage,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
gold.  Having  effected  his  escape  from  his  enemies, 
Cortez  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Tezcuco,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  The  na¬ 
tives  in  this  quarter  became  his  allies,  and  assisted 
him  in  building  a  fleet,  to  attack  Mexico  by  water. 
In  this  conjuncture,  four  vessels,  fitted  out  by  his  friends 
in  Hispaniola,  arrived  with  a  reenforcement,  and  Cor- 
|  tez  immediately  commenced  a  general  assault  upon 

1  the  city.  It  was  defended  with  great  courage  and  per- 
j  severance  by  the  new  emperor,  Guatimozin.  But  the 
|  Indian  allies  of  the  Spaniards  now  amounted  to  one 
|  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  and  the  siege  of 
Mexico  was  pushed  vigorously  for  twenty-five  days : 
ut  length,  after  three  fourths  of  the  city  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  emperor  attempted  to  make  his  escape, 
but  was  taken  prisoner,  on  which  the  capital  immedi¬ 
ately  surrendered,  August  21,  1521.  All  the  rest  of 
the  empire  followed  the  example,  and  submitted  to  the 

I  Spaniards. 

A  great  part  of  the  Mexican  nation,  including  most 
of  the  nobility  and  priesthood,  perished  in  the  wars 
j  and  massacres  of  the  conquest ;  but  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  the  native  population  survived  this  calamity, 
and  their  descendants  have  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day.  The  first  thought  of  the 
conquerors  was  to  seize  upon  the  wealth  of  the  subju¬ 
gated  empire,  and  the  second,  to  propagate  the  Catho- 
>c  religion  among  the  surviving  inhabitants.  Mission- 

aries  were  sent  out  from  Spain,  who  converted  grea 
numbers  of  the  Mexicans  ;  and  at  length,  the  ancien 
religion  of  the  country  was  completely  extirpated. 

The  hopes  of  acquiring  immense  'wealth  attracted 
crowds  of  Spanish  emigrants,  who  gradually  multi-  j  | 
plied  in  a  country  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  Mexico  became  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies. 

As  such,  however,  it  was  very  ill  governed.  The 
Indians  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  Span¬ 
iards  led  a  life  of  indolence.  The  habit  of  implicit 
submission,  and  the  ignorance  attending  it,  checked  all 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  country  slumbered  under 
the  despotism  of  Spain,  while  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  were  gradually  pervading  the  English  colonies, 
and  impelling  them  onward  in  the  career  of  national 
independence.  A  root  of  discontent,  however,  was 
deeply  implanted  in  the  population  of  Mexico.  The 
Creoles,  or  Spaniards  born  in  America,  became,  in 
process  of  time,  the  most  numerous  race ;  yet  the 
Spanish  government,  with  a  short-sighted  policy,  placed 
all  its  confidence,  and  tested  all  political  power,  in  a 
small  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  from  Europe.  The 
discontent  of  the  proscribed  Creoles,  how'ever,  might 
long  have  fermented  without  an  explosion,  had  not 
their  ties  with  Europe  been  broken  by  Napoleon’s 
invasion  of  Spain.  The  first  announcement  of  this 
event  in  1808,  occasioned  great  confusion  in  Mexico ; 
and  at  length,  in  1810,  a  priest  named  Hidalgo  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  After  obtaining  some  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  royal  forces,  his  army  was  defeated.  Hi¬ 
dalgo  was  put  to  death,  but  the  troubles  were  not  qui¬ 
eted.  A  series  of  disorders  and  insurrections  followed, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader ;  but  the  result  was  the  gradual  weakening  of 
the  royal  authority  in  Mexico,  till  in  1821,  the  friends 
of  liberty  made  themselves  masters  of  the  capital, 
and  Mexico  became  finally  independent  of  Spain. 

A  congress  was  convened  to  establish  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment.  Augustine  Iturbide,  a  Mexican  who  had 
commanded  the  army,  contrived,  by  a  series  of  artful 
mancEUvres,  to  get  himself  proclaimed  emperor  in  1821 

He  had  a  short  and  troubled  reign  of  less  than  a  year, 
when  he  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Europe  by  the 
Mexican  congress,  who  granted  him  a  competent  an¬ 
nuity  for  his  support.  In  1824,  he  returned  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  throne  ;  but  u'as 
immediately  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
government.  Mexico  was  declared  a  republic,  and 
the  forms  of  such  a  government  were  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  country ;  but  a  constant  succession  of  tumults, 
conspiracies,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars  kept  every 
thing  unsettled,  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  All  European  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  quit 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  which  was  thus  deprived 
of  great  numbers  of  the  most  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  of  its  citizens.  The  finances  were  in¬ 
volved  in  utter  confusion,  and  all  regular  civil  author¬ 
ity  was  at  an  end,  while  the  army  and  its  leader  exer¬ 
cised  the  real  control  and  monopolized  the  power  of 
government.  In  1835,  the  people  of  Texas  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
attempts  of  the  Mexicans  to  repossess  themselves  of 
the  country.  In  the  war  which  attended  this  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Texans  captured  General  Santa  Anna,  the 
Mexican  president.  The  result  was  the  final  separa¬ 
tion  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  its  annexation  to  Un- 
American  Union. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCVI. 

A.  D.  1835  to  1850. 

War  with  the  United  States —  Battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  —  Capture  of 
Matamoras  and  Monterey —  Battle  of  Bue¬ 
na  Vista  —  Capture  of  Vera  Cruz  —  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Cerro  Gordo  —  Capture  of  Jalapa  — 
Guerilla  Warfare  —  Battles  of  Contreras , 
Cherubusco,  Molino  del  Rey ,  and  Chapulle- 
pec  —  Capture  of  Mexico  —  Conquest  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  —  Peace  with 
the  United  States. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  a  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  western  boundary 
of  Texas  was  a  subject  of  dispute  —  both  republics 
claiming  the  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Nueces.  The  United  States  forces,  under  General 
Taylor,  having  occupied  this  territory,  the  Mexicans 
pretended  to  view  it  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  a  col¬ 
lision  immediately  took  place.  The  first  blood  was 
shed  on  the  10th  of  April,  1846,  when  Colonel  Cross 
of  the  American  army,  on  an  excursion  from  the  camp 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  waylaid 
and  murdered  by  the  Mexicans.  General  Ampudia, 
the  Mexican  commander  at  Matamoras,  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  commanding  the  American  troops  to  with¬ 
draw  beyond  the  Nueces.  General  Taylor  replied  by 
warning  him  not  to  commit  hostilities,  and  declaring 
his  determination  to  maintain  his  ground.  He  also 
caused  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  blockaded, 
to  prevent  the  Mexicans  from  throwing  reinforcements 
into  Matamoras.  On  the  25th  of  April,  a  scouting 
party  of  Americans  under  captain  Houston  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  party  of  Mexicans ;  sixteen  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nearly  all  the  survivors  taken  pris¬ 
oners. 

General  Taylor,  who  was  at  Fort  Brown  opposite 
Matamoras,  now  perceived  that  it  was  the  intention 


of  the  Mexicans  to  cross  the  river  above  and  get  into 
his  rear,  thus  cutting  off  his  communication  with  Point 
Isabel  on  the  coast,  where  his  magazines  had  been 
established.  To  defeat  this  manoeuvre,  he  took  up  his 
march  for  the  latter  place.  Arista,  who  had  succeeded  j 
Ampudia  in  the  command  at  Matamoras,  mistaking 
this  movement  for  a  retreat,  immediately  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  at  some  distance  above  Fort  Brown,  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Point  Isabel.  A  heavy 
cannonade  was  opened  from  Matamoras  upon  the  fort 
on  the  third  of  May,  which  was  continued  at  intervals 
for  a  week. 

In  the  meantime,  Taylor  had  reached  Point  Isabel, 
placed  a  strong  garrison  there,  and  was  on  his  march 
back  to  the  Rio  Grande,  when,  on  the  eighth  of  May 
he  encountered  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Palo  Alto.  j 
The  Mexicans  were  about  six  thousand  strong,  with 
eight  hundred  cavalry,  and  several  field  pieces.  The 
Americans  did  not  exceed  twenty-three  hundred.  The 
battle  commenced  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  Mex¬ 
ican  cavalry  made  repeated  charges,  but  were  as  often 
driven  back.  The  conflict  lasted  five  hours,  and  was 
decided  chiefly  by  the  American  artillery,  which  was 
served  with  such  skill  and  effect  that  the  Mexicans 
were  repulsed  at  every  point,  and  driven  off  the  field  jj 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred 
wounded.  The  Americans  had  nine  killed,  and  forty- 
four  wounded.  In  the  night,  the  Mexicans  retreated.  j| 
The  victors  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle  and  re¬ 
sumed  their  march  on  the  next  day. 

The  Mexicans  had  not  retreated  far.  After  tw< 
hours  march,  the  Americans  encountered  their  army  j, 
drawn  up  in  a  strong  position,  in  a  ravine  called  Re¬ 
saca  de  la  Palma.  Their  batteries  completely  swept 
the  road  approaching  them,  and  their  artillery  did  such 
execution  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
from  this  post.  Captain  May  was  ordered  to  charge 
with  his  dragoons.  This  was  immediately  done.  The 
Mexican  artillerymen  were  driven  from  their  guns,  then 
pieces  captured,  and  the  Mexican  general,  Vega,  taken 
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prisoner.  The  American  infantry  now  charged  the 
Mexican  main  body,  and  the  buttle  was  soon  decided. 
The  Mexicans  broke  their  ranks,  fled  from  tho  field, 
and  were  pursued  by  tho  American  cavalry.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  till  all  the  survivors  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  army,  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  driven  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  this  battle,  the  American  force 
did  not  exceed  seventeen  hundred  men.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  had  been  reinforced  after  the  action  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  were  not  less  than  six  thousand  strong. 
Their  loss  in  the  two  battles  was  estimated  at  above 
a  thousand.  The  military  skill  of  General  Taylor, 
and  the  courage  of  the  American  troops  were  strikingly 
evinced  in  these  two  victories.  The  veteran  forces 
of  the  Mexicans  were  completely  routed  ;  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  including 
fourteen  officers,  with  all  tho  baggage  and  stores  of 
the  enemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

The  tables  were  now  turned  upon  the  Mexicans, 
who  found  the  war  was  about  to  be  carried  into  their 
own  country.  Arista  attempted  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Americans  by  proposing  an  armistice,  till  the 
dispute  between  the  two  governments  should  be  settled  ; 
but  General  Taylor  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an 
arrangement.  The  Mexicans  abandoned  Matamoras, 
and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  that  place  on 
the  18th  of  May.  General  Taylor  fixed  his  head 
quarters  here  during  the  summer.  The  towns  of 
Micr,  Camargo,  Rcvilla,  and  Reynosa,  also  surren¬ 
dered,  and  were  garrisoned  by  the  Americans.  Rein¬ 
forcements  having  joined  the  American  army,  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor  toward  the  end  of  August,  had  a  force  of 
nine  thousand  men  at  his  disposal.  It  was  determined 
to  march  upon  Monterey,  the  chief  city  of  New  Leon. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  a  division  under  General 
Worth,  proceeded  in  that  direction.  General  Taylor 
followed  on  the  5th  of  September,  leaving  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  19th, 
the  united  forces  of  Taylor  and  Worth  reached  Wal¬ 
nut  Springs,  three  miles  from  Monterey. 

This  place  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  in  u  position  of  great  natural  strength,  and 
9trongIv  fortified  by  art.  The  city  is  not  only  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fortifications  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 
but  it  is  in  itself  one  great  castle,  consisting  of  straight 
streets  lined  with  stone  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
rising  above  the  flat  roofs,  serve  as  ramparts  and  bat¬ 
tlements.  The  population  was  about  fifteen  thousand, 
and  the  garrison  amounted  to  seven  thousand  regular 
troops,  with  two  or  three  thousand  irregulars.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  supe¬ 
rior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  General  Taylor  was  so 
confident  of  tho  courage  of  his  own  men,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  storm  the  city.  The  attack  was  com¬ 
menced  on  the  21st,  by  General  Worth’s  division,  and 
continued  by  the  remainder  of  the  army  (Turing  all  the 
next  day.  On  the  23d,  the  assault  became  general, 
and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Volleys  of  musketry  from  tho  house-tops,  were 
poured  upon  the  American  troops,  but  they  advanced 
from  house  to  house  and  from  square  to  square,  till 
the  main  body  of  the  Mexicans  had  been  driven  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  had  taken  shelter  behind 
heir  barricades.  Ampudia,  the  Mexican  commander, 
finding  the  place  untenable,  proposed  on  the  morning 
of  the  2-lth,  to  evacuate  Monterey.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  General  Taylor,  and  tho  Americans  took  pos¬ 
session  af  tne  city.  The  loss  in  the  storming  of  Mon- 
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1  terey  was  severe  ;  the  Americans  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
wounded.  The  Mexican  loss  was  never  published. 

General  Tnylor  established  his  head  quarters  at 
Monterey,  and  detached  General  Worth  to  take  pos- 
session  of  Saltillo.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mexicans 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  raise  an  army  to  drive 
the  invaders  from  their  country.  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  returned  from  his  exile  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Mexico,  was  made  provisional  president,  and  through 
his  active  exertions,  a  force  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  assembled  at  San  Luis  Potosi  in 
January  1847.  These  troops  comprised  the  flower  of 
the  Mexican  nation,  and  were  completely  equipped. 

It  was  the  design  of  Santa  Anna  to  full  at  once  upon  I 
General  Taylor’s  army,  overwhelm  it  by  superiority  I 
of  numbers,  and  pursue  his  conquering  march  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  all  the  American  military  posts 
and  magazines  would  fall  into  his  hands. 

About  the  end  of  January, Gen.  Taylor  received  infor¬ 
mation  of  Santa  Anna's  preparations.  Determining  at 
once  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy,  lie  left  a  garri¬ 
son  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  Monterey,  and  marched 
on  the  31st,  towards  Saltillo.  Passing  this  point  on  the 
2d  of  February,  he  reached  Agua  Nucva,  twenty  miles  i 
south  on  the  San  Luis  road,  where  he  encamped  till  the 
21st,  where  he  learnt  that  the  whole  Mexican  army 
was  advancing  upon  him.  The  enemy  had  five  times 
his  force,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  strong  position, 
in  order  to  balance  in  some  degree,  this  great  dis¬ 
parity  of  numbers.  Taylor,  therefore,  fell  back  to 
the  mountain  pass  of  Ruena  Vista,  where  the  bases  of 
the  heights  are  worn  by  the  rains  into  deep  gullies, 
opposing  great  obstacles  to  the  operations  of  cavalry 
and  artillery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  army  came  in  sight,  full  of  the  most  confident 
anticipations  of  victory.  Santa  Anna  sent  a  flag  of 
truce,  summoning  the  American  commander  to  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion.  General  Taylor  returned  a  very 
laconic  refusnl.  A  skirmishing  began  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  night,  and  the  battle  commenced 
earlyr  the  next  morning.  The  fighting  was  most  des¬ 
perate.  The  Mexicans  trusting  to  their  great  superi¬ 
ority  of  numbers,  were  pursuuded  that  their  antago¬ 
nists  must  be  overwhelmed.  They  returned  to  the 
onset  at  every  repulse,  and  continued  the  contest  till 
night.  The  Americans  maintained  their  position  with 
inflexible  courage,  and  the  Mexicans  finding  their 
assaults  repelled  in  every  quarter,  retreated  ur.<!<  r 
cover  of  the  night.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred ;  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  about  seven  hundred.  In  their  retreat,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  army  was  almost  annihilated.  This  battle  was  of 
great  importance,  in  every  point  of  view’,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  tho  main  causes  of  our  sub¬ 
sequent  rapid  success  in  tho  war. 

The  military  operations  in  this  quarter  were  closed 
by’  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista.  The  whole  frontier 
of  the  Rio  Grande  was  secured  from  attack,  and  the 
Mexicans  were  too  much  intimidated  by  their  repeated 
defeats  to  entertain  any  hope  of  regaining  what  they 
had  lost  in  that  part  of  their  territory’.  The  war  was 
now  transferred  to  another  quarter.  A  scheme  was 
projected  for  invading  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  at  the  capital.  In  pursuance  of  this 
design,  a  squadron  of  United  States  ships  was  set.*  . 
blockade  Vera  Cruz.  A  small  naval  force  i.  • 
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Commodore  Connor  captured  Tampico  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1846.  The  force  assembled  for  the 
attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  amounted  to  eleven  thousand 
men,  which  included  a  part  of  the  army  of  General 
Taylor.  The  whole  were  placed  under  command  of 
General  Scott.  On  the  9th  of  March  1847,  they 
landed  near  Vera  Cruz,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 
•  city.  After  suffering  a  heavy  bombardment,  Vera 
Cruz  surrendered  on  the  26th  of  March,  together  with 
the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  De  Ulloa,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  its  chief  defence  by  sea. 

Early  in  April,  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  began  his  march  for  the  interior. 
Or.  reaching  the  mour^dn  pass  at  Cerro  Gordo,  he 
found  the  enemy  posted  in  great  force  to  oppose  his 
progress.  They  were  commanded  by  Santa  Anna, 
who,  after  his  defeat  at  Buena  Vista,  had  succeeded 
in  raising  and  equipping  another  army.  His  position 
at  Cerro  Gordo  was  very  strong,  and  completely  com¬ 
manded  the  road.  General  Scott,  by  skilful  manaeu- 
vering,  gained  possession  of  some  indirect  approaches 
to  the  Mexican  position,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  he 
stormed  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  and  intrepidity  of  the  American  soldiers  speedily 
carried  the  day.  The  Mexicans  were  completely 
routed,  and  put  to  flight ;  three  thousand  laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  including 
five  generals,  and  a  great  number  of  other  officers. 
The  quantity  of  cannon,  small  arms,  military  stores 
and  baggage  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  was  so  great,  that  the  captors  were  almost  em¬ 
barrassed  with  the  result  of  victory. 

Jalapa  surrendered  on  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Perote,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Mexico,  containing  fifty-four 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and 
military  stores.  On  the  15th  of  May,  the  Americans 
entered  the  city  of  Puebla,  one  of  the  largest  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  containing  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
Mexicans,  finding  it  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  Amer- 
-eans  in  the  field  of  battle,  organized  bands  of  guer- 
.11a  troops,  who  harassed  the  invaders  by  petty  skir¬ 
mishing  attacks,  in  which  they  were  sometimes  suc¬ 
cessful,  cutting  off  escorts  of  prisoners  and  scouting 
parties.  In  one  of  these  conflicts,  at  the  National 
Bridge,  a  body  of  1400  Mexicans  was  defeated. 

General  Scott  halted  at  Puebla  till  August.  On  the 
7th  of  that  month,  he  recommenced  his  march  for 
Mexico ;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  reached  the  great 
valley  in  which  that  capital  is  situated.  The  Mexican 
troops  had  occupied  all  the  roads,  and  fortified  their 
position  in  the  strongest  manner.  Santa  Anna  issued 
a  gasconading  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  Amer¬ 
icans  should  never  reach  the  city  of  Mexico,  except 
bv  marching  over  his  dead  body.  General  Scott, 
instead  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  front,  ordered  a 
road  to  be  cut  round  the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes 
of  Chaleo  and  Xochimilco,  by  which  he  turned  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy’s  position,  and  rendered  the 
Mexican  fortifications  useless.  On  the  19th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  Americans  attacked  Contreras,  and  a  battle 
ensued  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans. 
On  the  following  day,  another  battle  was  fought  at 
Cherubusco,  with  a  similar  result.  In  these  battles, 
the  courage  of  the  American  soldiers  in  contending 
against  superior  numbers,  and  the  brilliant  success  of 
their  skill  and  intrepidity  were  very  conspicuous. 


The  Mexican  force  engaged  was  estimated  at  over 
thirty  thousand  :  that  of  the  Americans  at  eight  thou¬ 
sand.  The  route  and  dispersion  of  the  Mexicans  were 
complete ;  artillery,  military  stores,  and  prisoners,  to 
a  vast  amount,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
the  road  to  the  capital  was  laid  open.  An  armistice 
was  now  proposed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  agreed  to  by 
General  Scott,  with  the  understanding  that  negotia¬ 
tions  were  to  be  immediately  opened  for  a  peace. 
The  Mexicans,  however,  were  desirous  only  to  gain 
time,  in  the  hope  of  assembling  new  forces.  The  ne¬ 
gotiations,  however,  failed,  and  the  armistice  expired  on 
the  6th  of  September. 

On  the  7th,  the  Americans  attacked  Molino  del  Rey, 
where  the  Mexicans  had  a  cannon  foundry  ;  and,  after 
a  desperate  action,  captured  the  place.  On  the 
12th,  they  stormed,  and  captured  the  castle  of  Cha- 
pultepec.  Several  more  of  the  outposts  of  the  city 
were  successively  attacked  and  taken ;  and  finally, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1847,  the  American  army 
entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  triumph.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  had  previously  opened  their  jails  and  prisons, 
and  turned  the  convicts  loose  in  the  streets.  These 
wretches  committed  many  assassinations  upon  the 
Americans  during  some  days  after  the  capture,  but 
General  Scott  established  such  strict  police  regulations, 
that  these  disorders  were  soon  quieted,  and  the  city, 
during  its  occupation  by  the  American  troops,  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  security  and  tranquillity  which  it  had 
never  known  under  the  Mexican  government. 

In  the  meantime,  New  Mexico  and  California,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  American  forces.  The  affairs 
of  the  Mexican  government  were  in  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion,  and  the  negotiations  for  peace  proceeded  slow¬ 
ly.  At  length,  in  January,  1848,  a  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  American  and  Mexican  commissioners  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  March  fol¬ 
lowing,  it  was  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  treaty,  upper  California,  and  a  portion 
of  New  Mexico,  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  all  the  othei 
conquests  of  the  Americans  were  restored. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  Mexico  has  returned  to  her  former  condition, 
and  is  again  periodically  agitated  by  seditions,  con¬ 
spiracies,  and  scenes  of  disorder.  The  constitution 
is  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  the  several 
portions  of  the  republic  enjoying  their  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  forming  a  federal  union.  So  unsettled, 
however,  are  all  political  matters  in  this  country,  that 
little  is  known  of  the  practical  operations  of  the 
government. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXCVI1I. 

Yucatan.  —  General  Views —  The  Capital  of 

Mexico  —  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 

Mexicans. 

Yucatan  revolted  from  the  Mexican  government 
during  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  republic  in  1839. 
A  Mexican  force  invaded  the  province,  but  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Yucatan  assumed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position.  Afterwards,  she  rejoined  the  Mex¬ 
ican  union  on  her  own  terms ;  but  the  convention 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal.  At  the 
present  moment  (1850)  it  isdifficultto  determine  wheth¬ 
er  this  province  belongs  to  Mexico  or  not.  For  u  year 
or  two  past,  the  Indians  have  been  in  a  state  of  insur 
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Mexican  Anliqiiiliex. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  composed  of  several 
races.  One  half  arc  Indians,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  ;  a  million  and  a  half  are  whites 
and  the  remainder  a  mixed  breed,  Spanish,  Indian 
and  Negro.  The  whites  are  natives  of  the  country,  the 
old  Spaniards  having  been  all  expelled.  They  were 
formerly  denominated  Creoles,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  natives  of  old  Spain;  but  this  name  is  now  discarded. 
Many  of  these  are  descended  from  the  first  conquer¬ 
ors,  and  possess  enormous  fortunes,  the  incomes  of 
which  they  expend  in  ostentatious  living.  The  In¬ 
dians  exhibit  the  general  features  of  the  other  aborigi¬ 
nes  of  America.  They  have  the  same  swarthy  or 
copper  color,  fiat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  and 
prominent  cheek-bones.  Their  manners  are  marked 
by  a  peculiar  apathy.  They  are  grave,  gloomy,  and 
silent,  throwing  a  mysterious  air  over  the  most  indif 
ferent  actions.  They  have  a  fondness  for  flowers 
which  was  their  characteristic  in  the  times  of  Cortez. 
They  have  also  a  strong  genius  for  painting  and  carv¬ 
ing,  and  imitate  with  facility  and  success  any  model 
which  is  presented  to  them. 

The  higher  classes  in  Mexico  display  much  finery 
in  their  dress.  An  idea  of  them  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  description  of  a  Mexican  on  horse¬ 
back  dressed  for  the  alameda ,  or  public  parade  of  the 
capital.  lie  wears  a  jacket,  embroidered  with  gold, 
or  trimmed  with  rich  fur;  breeches  open  at  the  knee, 
and  terminating  in  two  points  considerably  below  it. 
of  some  extraordinary  color,  as  pea-green  or  bright 
blue ;  on  his  head  is  a  gold  or  silver  bound  hat.  The 
lower  part  of  the  leg  is  protected  by  a  pair  of  stamped 
leather  boots,  curiously  wrapped  round  it,  and  attached 
to  the  knee  with  embroidered  garters;  these  boots 
descend  only  as  far  as  the  ankle,  where  they  are 
met  by  shoes  of  a  most  peculiar  shape,  with  a  sort  of 
wing  projecting  on  the  saddle  side  ;  and  the  whole  is 
terminated  by  spurs  so  enormously  large  that  they 
oflcn  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half.  A  riding-cloak  is 
sometimes  thrown  over  the  front  of  the  saddle,  and 
crossed  behind  the  rider  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis¬ 
play  a  circular  piece  of  blue  or  green  velvet,  beautifully 
embroidered.  The  horse  is  arrayed  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  manner,  with  trappings  of  gilt  leather,  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  These  accoutrements,  with  a 
full  riding  dress,  often  cost  a  thousand  dollars 
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rection,  and  have  committed  groat  slaughter  among 
the  inhabitants.  They  still  remain  unsubdued,  the 
government  being  too  weak  to  establish  its  own  au¬ 
thority  :n  the  province. 

Yucatan  is  particularly  interesting  for  its  antiquities, 
which  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  present 
a  most  important  field  for  the  researches  of  the  histo¬ 
rian.  The  ruins  of  more  than  forty  ancient  cities 
have  been  already  discovered,  abounding  with  sculp¬ 
tures  and  curiosities  of  architecture.  The  most 
important  are  those  of  Uxmal,  Kabah,  Gabna,  Kewik, 
Labpak,  Chi-chen,  Ocosingo,  and  Santa  Cruz  del 
Quicha. 

At  the  village  of  Palenque,  near  the  borders  of 
Yucatan,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  large  city,  which  was 
probably,  in  ancient  times,  the  capital  of  an  empire, 
whose  history  has  perished.  This  metropolis  remained 
concealed,  like  another  Herculaneum,  not  under 
ground,  but  overgrown  with  a  thick  forest,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  desert.  At  length,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  some  Spaniards,  having  penetrated 
into  the  midst  of  the  dreary  solitude,  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  superb  city,  eighteen  miles  in  circuit. 
The  solid  edifices,  stately  palaces,  and  magnificent 
public  monuments,  still  visible  nt  this  place,  strike  the 
beholder  with  astonishment.  The  hieroglyphics,  sym¬ 
bols,  emblems,  and  sculptures  of  vnrious  kinds, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  temples  of  Pa¬ 
lenque,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians.  Ruins  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of 
Palenque  are  to  be  seen  at  Mitla. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Montezuma’s  empire  ; 
but  the  lake  is  so  diminished  that  the  modem  capital  is 
three  miles  from  the  shore.  It  is  a  regular  and  beautiful 
city,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  neighborhood.  The 
streets  arc  straight,  and  much  of  the  architecture  is  in 
a  correct  style.  The  national  palaee,  and  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  in  particular,  are  magnificent  structures.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
Puebla  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  a  cathedral,  the  inte- 

ior  of  which  surpasses  every  other  in  the  western 
world  for  richness  of  ornament.  Vera  Cruz,  the 
chief  seaport,  is  a  well  built  city,  with  considerable 

rade,  but  it  is  unhealthy.  Population  ten  thousand. 
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The  apparel  of  the  ladies,  strange  to  say,  is  not  so 
showy  as  that  of  the  men.  They  dress,  commonly, 
in  black,  except  on  holidays  ;  the  head  is  generally 
uncovered,  or  has  only  a  light  veil  thrown  over  it. 
They  bestow  great  pains  upon  their  hair,  and  are 
particularly  neat  about  the  feet,  the  stocking  being 
usually  of  fine  silk.  On  holidays,  and  other  public 
occasions,  the  dress  is  more  gay,  but  comparatively, 
not  expensive  ;  artificial  flowers  are  worn  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  ostrich  feathers  sparingly.  The  dress 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  of  the  Indians,  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  preceding.  The  streets  of  the 
Mexican  cities  abound  with  crowds  of  people  destitute 
of  shoes  or  stockings,  or  shirts,  and  with  little  more 
covering  than  a  dirty  blanket  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  catholic,  and 
the  catholic  religion  is  established  by  law. 

Cookery  is  not  in  a  very  advanced  state  in  Mexico, 
and  the  best  inns  in  the  country  are  described  as 
wretched.  The  beef  and  mutton  are  ordinary;  though 
this  is  said  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
butchers.  As  to  vegetables,  there  are  few  countries 
that  can  boast  of  such  a  variety,  and  the  consumption 
of  them  is  prodigious.  The  common  bread  is  the 
tortilla ,  which  in  New  England  we  call  an  Indian 
Johnny-cake.  Wild  game  is  abundant.  The  vine  is 
not  cultivated  in  Mexico,  and  wine  is  scarce  and  dear. 
The  common  drink  is  pulque ,  a  strong  liquor  made 
from  the  agave  plant,  of  which  immense  quantities 
are  drunk,  chiefly  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
by  the  Indians. 

The  roads  in  Mexico  are  rough,  and  travelling  is 
accomplished  for  the  most  part  by  mules.  A  Mexi¬ 
can  inn  contains  little  or  nothing  beside  the  bare 
walls.  If  the  traveller  be  very  much  fatigued,  he 
may  stretch  himself  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  or 
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perhaps  he  may  obtain  the  luxury  of  a  table.  T<" 
any  thing  beyond  this  he  must  not  aspire  ;  nor  mus' 
he  expect  to  find,  except  in  the  towns,  any  thing  to  eat 
beside  tortillas. 

The  Mexicans  are  lively,  and  fond  of  amusement. 
Religious  festivals  and  fireworks  are  their  delight ;  and 
the  dances,  although  very  ungraceful  compared  with 
those  of  Old  Spain,  are  always  well  attended.  The 
love  of  this  amusement  is  more  general  among  the 
peasantry,  who  frequently  dance  throughout  the  whole 
night,  with  a  regard  to  order  and  decency  which  is 
very  praiseworthy.  Their  musical  instruments  are 
small  guitars,  fiddles,  and  harps,  of  their  own  making. 
Singing  usually  accompanies  the  fandango  tunes.  The 
amusements  of  the  children  are  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  among  us  ;  but  as  they  grow  up,  the 
love  of  gaming  is  instilled  into  them  by  the  example 
of  their  parents,  and  this  soon  forms  the  most  important 
occupation  of  their  lives.  Gaming,  smoking  cigars, 
and  riding  on  horseback,  arc  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
men.  Smoking  is  not  confined  to  the  male  part  of 
the  population.  Ladies  may  be  seen  at  the  theatre 
with  a  fan  in  one  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  the  other,  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

The  architecture  of  Mexico  resembles,  in  its  chief 
I  characteristics,  that  of  Old  Spain.  The  houses  are 
spacious,  but  seldom  above  two  stories  in  height. 
The  roofs  are  flat,  and  as  they  sometimes  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  for  a  considerable  distance,  when 
seen  from  an  elevation,  they  look  like  immense  ter¬ 
races,  the  parapets  by  which  they  are  separated  being 
invisible  at  a  distance.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes 
renders  lofty  structures  insecure.  Mexico  abounds  in 
churches  and  convents  with  very  splendid  interiors. 
The  cathedral  of  the  capital  is  celebrated  for  its 
magnificence. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCIX. 

A.  D.  1523  to  1850. 

Description  of  Central  America  —  Ancient  Civ¬ 
ilization —  Conquest  of  the  Country  by  Alva¬ 
rado  —  Rebellion  of  the  Natives  —  Calam¬ 
ities  of  the  City  of  Guatimala  —  Spanish 
Government  in  Guatimala  —  Revolution  — 
Establishment  of  the  Republics  of  Central 
America  —  The  Mosquito  Shore. 

Guatimala,*  or  the  Republic  of  Central  America, 
is  bounded  north  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  south  and  west  hy  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  does 
not  exhibit  any  large  tracts  of  table  land  like  those  of 
Mexico.  The  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
rises  to  so  lofty  a  height  in  the  north,  sinks  very 
rapidly  in  traversing  this  region,  and,  as  it  approaches 


•  Guatimala  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  length.  In  climate,  people,  and  products,  it 
resembles  Mexico.  It  is  noted  for  its  earthquakes,  volcanos, 
and  silver  mines.  The  government  is  a  federal  republic  ;  the 
country  is  sometimes  called  the  United  States  of  Central 
I  America.  The  Catholic  religion,  alone,  is  tolerated  by 
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the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  becomes  a  mere  rocky  dike 
connecting  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  western  coast  of  Guatimala  is  subject 
to  terrific  earthquakes,  which  have  sometimes  over¬ 
whelmed  whole  cities  and  destroyed  thousands  of 
people. 

The  history  of  Guatimala,  and  the  country  itself, 
remained  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
till  recent  events  brought  them  into  notice ;  yet  the 
records  of  the  country  appear  in  many  respects  wor¬ 
thy  of  investigation.  The  ancient  Guatimalans  had 
made  a  progress  in  civilization  equal  to  that  of  the 
Mexicans.  In  the  depths  of  the  forests  have  been 
found  the  remains  of  ancient  cities,  containing  monu¬ 
ments  similar  in  grandeur  and  ornament  to  the  great 
structures  of  Mexico.  On  the  walls  of  these  edifices 
are  found  well-executed  sculptures,  of  a  character 
denoting  a  common  origin  with  that  of  the  Mexican 
hieroglyphics.  The  Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs, 
as  rulers  that  civilized  Mexico,  appear  to  have  been 
driven  southward,  and  to  have  settled  in  Guatimala. 

After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Cortez  despatched 
Christoval  de  Olid  into  the  country  bordering  that 
empire  on  the  south.  Olid  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  where  he  founded  a  town,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name.  The  fame  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
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in  Mexico  spread  rapidly  through  the  country, and  the 
Gua'imalans  sent  ambassadors  to  Cortez  ofTering  to 
become  vassals  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Cortez  accepted 
their  offers,  and  sent  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his 
officers,  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  to  take  possession  of  Guatimala,  and  receive 
the  submission  of  the  natives.  The  country  was  then 
1  divided  into  many  different  kingdoms,  independent  of 
.  each  other.  Alvarado  marched  from  Mexico  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1523,  with  a  force  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  Spaniards,  and  a  large  body  of  native  auxiliaries, 
i  principally  Tlascalans  and  Cholulans.  He  first  con¬ 
quered  Soconusco  and  Tonala.  Further  onward,  he 
was  met  by  the  Quiches,  who  opposed  his  passage 
,  with  resolute  obstinacy.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1524, 
a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Quiches 
were  defeated.  Alvarado  then  advanced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Kachiquel,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
.received  in  a  friendly  manner.  After  reposing  here- 
for  a  short  time,  they  pursued  their  march  into  the 
territory  of  the  Zutugiles.  On  reaching  a  place 
called  Almolonga ,  meaning  a  spring  of  water,  they 
were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  which  lay 
!  between  two  lofty  mountains,  from  one  of  which 
streams  of  water  were  running  down  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  while  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire  were  issuing 
from  the  summit  of  the  other.  Here  they  determined 
to  establish  themselves,  and  accordingly  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  city  which  they  named  St.  Jago  de  los  Ca¬ 
balleros  de  Guatimala.  This  was  afterward  known 
lj  as  the  “old  city  of  Guatimala.” 

During  the  stay  of  Alvarado  at  this  place,  emissa¬ 
ries  came  to  him  from  several  caciques  of  the  Pipil 
nation,  to  ofier  their  submission.  They  also  informed 
him  that  the  natives  of  Escuintla,  who  were  a  very 
warlike  race,  had  determined  to  oppose  the  Spaniards. 
Alvarado  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  them.  lie 
had  n  large  body  of  Kachique  auxiliaries  in  his  army  ; 
but  as  there  were  no  roads  in  the  country,  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  the  woods,  sometimes 
making  a  progress  of  only  two  leagues  a  day.  At 
length,  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Escuintepeque,  without  being  discovered  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  in  a  dark,  rainy  night,  while  the  Indians 
were  all  asleep.  The  Spaniards  made  a  sudden 
attack  upon  them  ;  many  fled  to  the  woods  at  the 
first  alarm,  but  a  considerable  number  made  a  stand 
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in  some  of  the  largest  houses,  where  they  barricad* 
cd  themselves,  and  fought  with  great  desperation. 
After  a  contest  of  five  hours,  the  Spaniards,  seeing  no 
appearance  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
set  fire  to  the  town.  Alvarado,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
a  message  to  the  cacique,  informing  him  that  unless  he 
immediately  submitted  to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  would 
cut  up  and  destroy  all  the  maize  and  cocoa  fields 
This  threat  had  its  effect,  and  the  Escuintepeque 
Indians,  with  the  other  communities  n  the  neighbor- 
la)od,  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  of  the 
Spanish  monarch.  Alvarado  proceeded  in  his  march, 
encountering  and  overcoming  the  natives  in  numerous 
obstinate  battles  during  a  march  of  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  till  the  whole  country  submitted  to  his 
arms. 

Alvarado  remained  here  two  years.  In  1526,  ho 
returned  to  Cortez,  leaving  his  brother  Gonzalo  to 
command  in  his  absence.  This  officer  was  avaricious 
and  cruel,  and  resolved  to  improve  this  opportunity 
to  enrich  himself.  Me  issued  un  order  that  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  should  bring  him  every  day  a  reed  of  the 
size  of  his  little  finger  filled  with  fine  gold,  on  pain 
of  being  reduced  to  slavery.  The  unfortunate  victims 
of  his  rapacity  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmos*,  but 
were  unable  to  pay  the  tribute.  Gonzalo  punished 
them  cruelly,  and  threatened  to  put  them  to  death. 
The  natives,  driven  to  desperation,  rose  in  rebellion. 
A  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  collected,  and 
falling  suddenly  upon  Guatimala,  they  drove  the  Span¬ 
iards  out  of  the  place,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Spaniards  were  compelled  to 
ubandon  the  neighborhood  till  the  return  of  Alvu- 
rado,  when  the  war  was  commenced  against  the 
natives.  After  a  campaign  of  very  severe  fighting, 
they  were  again  subdued.  Guntamala  was  erected 
into  a  province,  styled  an  audieucia,  having  a  slight 
dependence  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico.  No  othei 
part  of  Spanish  America  was  so  completely  shut  out 
from  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  world  us  Gua¬ 
timala  for  nearly  three  centuries.  All  the  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  Europe  was  carried  oi 
through  the  Mexican  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  old  city  of  Guatimala  is  remarkable  for  the 
calamities  which  mark  its  history.  It  maybe  regarded 
as  the  most  unfortunate  city  that  ever  existed  In 
1532,  the  neighborhood  was  ravaged,  and  the  citj 
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thrown  into  consternation  by  a  wild  beast  of  uncom¬ 
mon  size  and  ferocity,  which  descended  from  the 
mountain  called  the  1  Cater  Volcano ,  and  devoured  the 
cattle  of  the  inhabitants.  Alvarado  was  compelled  to 
take  the  field  against  this  powerful  enemy  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  hunting  campaign  of  five  months,  in 
which  the  whole  city  was  engaged,  that  the  monster 
was  killed.  In  1536,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  city 
which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings.  A 
more  terrible  calamity  occurred  in  September,  1541. 
For  three  days  an  incessant  rain  fell  ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  the  water  descended  in  a  perfect  deluge, 
accompanied  by  the  most  tremendous  thunder  and 
lightning.  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  storm,  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  the  volcano  in  the  neighborhood 
burst  forth  into  flames  in  the  most  terrific  manner ; 
violent  earthquakes  shook  the  ground,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  imagined  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  -Ail 
immense  torrent  of  water  then  rushed  down  the 
,  mountain,  carrying  with  it  enormous  rocks  and  trees. 
This  destructive  mass  fell  upon  the  city,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  houses,  and  burying  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  under  its  ruins.  The  city  was 
rebuilt  about  a  league  distant  from  the  original  spot ; 
but  the  inhabitants  could  not  escape  the  disasters  to 
which  it  seemed  to  be  doomed.  A  fatal  epidemic, 
attended  with  a  profuse  bleeding  at  the  nose,  swept 
away  great  numbers  of  people  in  1558.  Earthquakes 
in  1565,  1575,  1576,  and  1577,  threw  down  public 
buildings,  and  caused  other  serious  damages.  On  the 
27th  of  December,  1581,  the  volcano  threw  out  such 
quantities  of  thick  smoke  and  ashes,  that  the  sun  was 
entirely  obscured,  and  lamps  were  lighted  at  noon. 
In  1585,  earthquakes  were  so  constant  throughout 
the  year  that  not  an  interval  of  eight  days  passed 
without  a  violent  shock.  For  months  together,  the 
mountain  was  in  a  perpetual  flame.  On  the  21st 
of  December,  1586,  a  terrible  earthquake  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  burying  the  people 
beneath  the  ruins.  In  1601,  an  unknown  pestilential 
disorder,  equal  in  malignity,  and  the  suddenness  of  its 
fatal  effects,  to  the  cholera,  carried  off  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1651,  the  earth  shook  with 
a  dreadful  subterraneous  noise.  Many  houses  were 
thrown  down  ;  the  tiles  of  the  roofs  flew  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  like  straws  before  a  gust  of  wind.  The  bells 
of  the  churches  were  rung  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
steeples ;  great  masses  of  rock  were  rolled  down  the 
mountains  ;  and  even  the  wild  beasts  were  so  terrified 
that  they  quitted  their  retreats  in  the  forest,  and  fled 
to  the  habitations  of  men  for  shelter.  Among  these, 
a  puma,  of  enormous  size  and  fierceness,  burst  into  the 
middle  of  the  city,  tore  down  a  paper  which  was 
posted  upon  one  of  the  public  buildings,  and  then 
made  his  escape  into  the  woods.  The  city  was  again 
shaken  and  damaged  by  earthquakes  in  1679,  1683, 
1684,  1687,  and  1689.  In  1686,  another  fatal  epi¬ 
demic  committed  great  ravages  among  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  and  the  corpses  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
buried  in  a  common  grave.  Volcanic  eruptions 
occurred  in  1705  and  1710,  covering  the  city  with 
impenetrable  darkness  at  noonday.  In  1717,  more 
than  one  half  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

In  1733,  the  small-pox  swept  away  1500  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Guatimala.  In  1736,  a  hurricane  de¬ 
stroyed  a  part  of  the  city,  burying  the  inhabitants 
under  the  ruins.  Earthquakes  and  eruptions,  attended 


by  fatal  effects,  ensued  at  different  times,  till  1773, 
when  the  calamities  of  Guatimala  were  brought  to  a 
climax.  During  May  and  June,  earthquakes  were 
frequent.  In  July,  so  tremendous  and  appalling  were 
these  convulsions,  that  the  narrators  arc  at  a  loss  for 
language  to  describe  them.  The  city  was  dreadfully 
damaged,  and  the  earthquakes  continued  till  Decem¬ 
ber  with  such  fatal  consequences,  that  Guatimala  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  were, 
nevertheless,  inclined  to  rebuild  it  upon  the  same  spot; 
but  the  Spanish  government  ordered  them  to  remove 
to  a  place  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where  they  erected 
the  city  of  New  Guatimala.  For  many  years,  the 
site  of  the  old  city  remained  deserted,  but  very  re 
ccntly  it  has  begun  to  rise  from  its  ruins. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guatimala  remained  quiet 
under  the  Spanish  government  somewhat  longer  than 
their  neighbors  ;  but  at  length,  in  1821,  they  declared 
themselves  independent.  The  Mexicans,  at  first,  en¬ 
deavored  to  retain  Guatimala  as  an  appendage  to 
their  own  republic  ;  but  finding  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  country  strongly  averse  to  such  a  connection, 
they  submitted  to  the  separation.  A  government  was 
framed  in  1823,  constituting  a  federal  republic,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Stales  of  Central  America. 
The  states  are  five,  namely,  Guatimala,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  The 
union  is  similar  to  that  of  our  own  government  in 
form,  but  it  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  rather  nominal  than 
real.  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  republic, 
disunions  and  civil  wars  have  kept  the  country  in¬ 
volved  in  frequent  anarchy.  The  supreme  authority 
has  been  generally  in  the  hands  of  military  chieftains, 
and  the  people  are  ruled  by  the  soldiery. 

The  population  of  Guatimala  is  about  1,800,000. 
One  half  are  Indians,  one  fifth  whites,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  a  mixed  population.  There  are  no  blacks.  New 
Guatimala,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built,  regular,  and 
beautiful  city,  finely  situated,  though  inferior  in  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  its  neighborhood  to  the  old  city. 
The  houses  are  built  low,  to  avoid  danger  from  earth-  i 
quakes.  Population  35,000.  Old  Guatimala  has 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  Leon,  in  the  state  of  Nic¬ 
aragua,  has  20,000.  San  Salvador  has  12,000.  The  j 
country  abounds  with  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  which 
testify  to  its  former  populousness  and  the  civilization 
and  industry  of  the  aboriginul  inhabitants.  At  Copan 
are  to  be  seen  the  massy  stone  walls  of  one  of  these 
cities,  with  gigantic  statues  and  other  sculptures  in 
stone.  These  ruins  are  generally  overgrown  with 
thick  forests,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  which 
remain  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

The  maritime  district  to  the  east  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  is  a  wild  region,  called  the  Mosquito 
Shore,  and  inhabited  by  a  native  race,  called  the 
Mosquito  Indians.  These  aborigines  have  never  | 
been  subjugated.  Their  chief  is  called  the  King  of  J 
the  Musquitos.  The  British  assert  a  claim  to  authori¬ 
ty  in  the  territory,  and  maintain  that  the  Mosquito  king 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  British  crown.  The 
United  States  have  recently  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  and 
through  lake  Nicaragua,  in  a  territory  which  is  affected 
by  the  British  claim.  This  subjeot  created  some 
controversy  between  the  two  governments ;  but  a 
treaty  was  made  between  them  in  1850,  which  ad¬ 
justed  the  difficulty.  This  will  leave  the  proposed 
canal  open  to  all  nations. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCIX. 

Description  of  the  T  Vest  Indies  —  Settlement  of 

Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  ^*c. 

—  History  of  Cuba,  Ilayti,  Jamaica,  Sfc. 

The  West  India  Islands  constitute  an  archipelago, 
situated  between  North  and  South  America.  They 
1  extend  in  a  curve  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
!  Florida,  first  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  then 
|  southerly,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  They  arc 
|  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  the 
J  Caribbean  Sea,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
eastern  division  of  the  group  is  sometimes  called  the 
j  Antilles,  the  Caribbee,  or  the  Windward  Islands.  This 
|  last  appellation  is  applied  to  them  from  the  circum- 
j  stance  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  trade  winds,  which  always  blow  here  from  east  to 
west. 

The  largest  of  these  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and 
Jamaica,  are  mountainous.  Most  of  them  are  highly 
fertile,  producing  nearly  all  of  the  tropical  fruits  and 
plants  in  high  perfection.  No  part  of  the  earth  is 
Itetter  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  than 
these  islands,  although  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  soil, 
but  was  brought  from  the  old  continent  by  Columbus, 

|  in  his  second  voyage.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  in  most 
of  the  islands  it  is  salubrious.  Dreadful  hurricanes 
sometimes  occur,  which  destroy  the  towns  and  lay 
j  waste  the  plantations. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  these  islands,  they 
found  them  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people. 
All  the  large  islands,  and  most  of  the  smaller  ones  in 
their  neighborhood,  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  very 
mild  and  inoffensive  character,  whose  manners  were 
simple  and  natural,  and  whose  life  seemed  to  be 
devoted  only  to  ease  and  enjoyment.  They  had  made 
little  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  —  their  ingenuity  not 
naving  extended  further  than  the  construction  of  huts, 
og-canoes,  hammocks  to  sleep  in,  and  a  few  other 


articles  of  household  furniture.  'I  hey  wore  very 
slight  dresses  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  of  their  own 
manufacture.  Their  government  was  of  the  simplest 
kind.  The  chiefs  were  called  Caciques,  and  ruled  with 
patriarchal  authority. 


•  The  West  Indies  have  been  celebrated,  ever  since  their 
discover}-,  for  their  rich  and  valuable  products.  Collcc, 
sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa,  pimento  or  allspice,  ma¬ 
hogany,  logwood,  &c.,  arc  exported  to  an  immense  nrnount 
and  the  people  receive,  in  return,  lumber,  tish,  beef,  pork, 
&c.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  between  these  islands  and 
the  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  whole  population  of  the  West  Indies  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000,  of  whom  only  about  500,000  are  whites.  The  rest 
are  blacks,  or  mulattoes.  In  Ilayti,  and  the  llritish  islands, 
the  negroes  arc  free  ;  but  in  the  other  islands  most  ol  them 
are  slaves.  The  following  table  gives  a  view  ol  thee 
islands :  — 


(•land*. 

To  whom  t«- 
loofinf . 

Extent. 

Population. 

Cuba, . 

54,000 

4,140 

8*0,00) 

375,000 

Havana. 

Porto  Rico,... 

.  .do . 

:  Johns. 

Independent,  . 
Great  Britain,. 

28,000 

6,400 

800,0.  »0 

Port  AU  1*111:8 

Jamaica, . 

375,000 

Kingston. 

Karbadoen,  . . . 

.  .do. ..  .do  . . . 

166 

109,000 

Bridge  low  n 

Trinidad,  .... 

. ,d6 - do  ... 

1,600 

45,000 

Port  Hpaiti. 

Antigua, . 

..do.  ...do  ... 

03 

36,0.1 

St.  John*. 

Grenada . 

.  .do. . . .do  . . . 

109 

29,000 

8 1.  Georgi . 

Hi.  Vincent,  . . 

.  ,4iO...  .do  ... 

131 

98,000 

'  King*!'  it. 

Hu  Kitl’i . 

.  .do.  *..do  ... 

70 

94,000 

Ba»»r  1  rfre. 

Dominica, .... 

..do.  ...do  . .. 

29 

90,000 

Kistau 

Hl  Lucia,  .... 

. .do. ...do  . . . 

225 

18,001) 

Currntp  . 

Tobago, . 

. .do. . . .do  . . . 

140 

14,000 

HcarbonAith 

Nevis, . 

.  .do. . .  .do  ... 

90 

12,000 

t  harle«i*  •. 

Montserrat, . . . 

Tortola, . 

Anguilla, . 

..do.... do  ... 
..do. ...do  ... 
..do. ...do  ... 

47 

8,000 

7,000 

3,000 

Plymouth. 

■ 

Bahama*,  .... 

..do - do  . ,, 

5,50) 

19,000 

Nassau. 

Bermudas,  ... 

. .do- . . .do  . . . 

10,000 

Genrgelott  »». 

Guadaloupe, .. 
Martimro,  ... 
Maricgalantf ,. 
Descada, . 

<T75 

124,000 

119,000 

11,300 

1,300 

34,000 

Ilae.e  Terre. 

370 

81.  Pierre. 

Bum  l  .rre. 

Denmark,  .... 

100 

Cbn.tian.ud 

St.  Thomas,.. 
Ht.  Johns,  .... 

...  .do . 

... .do . 

40 

13,000 

3,000 

HU  Tbomaa. 

The  Bay. 
William  .tad 

Hu  Kuituia,.. 

Cuncot, . 

HU  Martin'*,. . 
Hu  Bartbol’w,. 
Margarita . 

20,000 

)-*,'■») 

...do . 

...do . 

8  joOO 
16,000 

Venezuela,.  .. 

— 

Tampa  tar 

CUBA. 
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The  other  race  dwelt  in  the  Antilles,  and  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  their  neighbors  by  their  superior  cour¬ 
age  and  martial  character.  They  were  called  Caribs. 
Among  themselves  they  lived  in  tolerable  harmony, 
but  were  fierce  and  savage  toward  their  enemies. 
They  were  skilful  sailors,  and  capable  of  intense 
application  to  labor.  Instead  of  tamely  submitting  to 
the  European  invaders,  they  bravely  resisted  them,  and 
when  overcome,  chose  rather  to  die  than  toil  as  slaves. 

Of  these  two  races  of  aborigines,  the  first  are  totally 
extinct,  and  of  the  latter  only  a  few  individuals  are 
now  known  to  exist.  At  the  period  of  the  discovery, 
the  West  India  Islands  were  supposed  to  contain  three 
or  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  population  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  European  and  African  races. 
The  islands  are  all  colonial  possessions  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  European  powers,  except  Hispaniola,  or  Hayti, 
which  is  independent. 

Cuba.  — This  island  is  the  largest,  richest,  and  most 
important,  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  It 
is  seven  hundred  miles  long,  and  about  ninety  broad. 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  it  has  much  fertile 
territory.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  in  the  elevated 
parts  very  salubrious.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  coffee,  which  are 
the  staple  articles  of  agriculture. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  first 
voyage  to  the  west,  in  1492.  The  appearance  of  the 
island  quite  enchanted  him.  lie  describes  it  thus  : 
“  Every  thing  invited  me  to  settle  here.  The  beauty 
of  the  streams,  the  clearness  of  the  water,  through 
which  I  could  see  the  sandy  bottom  ;  the  multitude  of 
palm-trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallest  and  finest  I  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  large  and 
nourishing  trees ;  the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains, 
—  are  so  amazingly  beautiful,  that  this  country  exceeds 
all  others,  as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in 
splendor.”  Columbus  sent  a  party  of  men  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  interior,  thinking  he  had  reached 
the  shores  of  Hindostan  or  China.  Here  they  first 
saw  the  Indians  smoking  tobacco. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  conquer  the  island,  or  form 
a  settlement,  for  nineteen  years.  At  length,  in  1511, 
Diego  Velasquez  sailed  from  Hispaniola  with  a  body 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards,  including 
flernando  Cortez  and  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas. 
They  landed  at  Puerto  de  Palmas.  This  part  of  the 
island  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  cacique  named 
Hatuey.  He  was  a  native  of  Hispaniola,  and  had  fled 
from  that  island  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spanish  invaders.  When  he  saw  the  sails  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  fleet  approaching  the  shores  of  Cuba,  he  summoned 
the  chief  men  of  the  neighborhood  around  him,  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  be  conquered  and  re¬ 
duced  to  slavery,  unless  they  made  the  god  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  propitious  to  them.  “  Gold,”  said  he,  “  is  the  god 
of  the  Spaniards.  We  must  not  expect  to  prosper  so 
long  as  he  remains  among  us.  He  is  no  less  our  enemy 
than  the  men  who  worship  him.  They  seek  for  him 
every  where,  and  where  they  find  him,  there  they  fix 
themselves.  Were  he  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the 
2arth,  they  would  discover  him.  Were  we  to  swal¬ 
low  him  down  our  own  throats,  they  would  plunge 
their  hands  into  our  bowels,  and  drag  him  out.  There 
is  no  place  except  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  can  elude 
their  search.  Let  us,  then,  throw  him  into  the  sea  that 
our  enemies  may  not  molest  us.”  With  these  exhorta¬ 
tions  he  persuaded  the  people  to  bring  out  all  their  gold, 


and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  This  story,  which  is  related 
by  all  the  early  historians  of  the  West  Indies,  shows 
a  refinement  in  cunning  quite  unusual  in  these  natives 

The  artifice,  however,  did  not  produce  the  desired 
effect.  The  Spaniards  landed,  and  the  natives  col¬ 
lected  in  great  numbers  to  resist  them.  The  fire¬ 
arms  and  horses  of  the  invaders  easily  dispersed  the 
multitudes-  of  naked  Indians  :  they  were  pursued 
through  the  country  and  Hatuey  was  taken.  The 
cruel  Velasquez,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
natives,  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  A  Franciscan 
friar  attended  him  at  the  stake,  and  exhorted  him  to 
take  pity  on  his  own  soul,  and  not  expose  it  to  eternal 
fire,  which  he  might  escape,  and  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  dwelling  in  Paradise  forever  by  being  baptized. 
Hatuey  asked  him  if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  that 
delightful  country.  “  Only  the  good  ones,”  answered 
the  friar.  “  The  best,”  said  Hatuey,  “  arc  good  for 
nothing,  and  I  will  not  go  where  there  is  a  chance  of 
meeting  one  of  them.”  Hatuey  was  burned,  the  other 
caciques  submitted,  and  Cuba  was  conquered  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  The  island  was  very 
populous  ;  the  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  a  million. 

The  thirst  for  gold  had  tempted  the  Spaniards  into 
this  island,  but  they  were  disappointed.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  possessed  some  of  this  metal,  but  they  appear  to 
have  obtained  it  from  Hispaniola.  The  Spaniards, 
believing  there  were  mines  in  Cuba,  tortured  the 
natives  without  mercy,  to  obtain  information  from  them. 
The  miseries  thus  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  island¬ 
ers  are  shocking  to  contemplate.  At  length  their 
sufferings  and  despair  were  so  excessive,  that  they 
formed  a  general  resolution  to  commit  suicide ;  but 
their  design  was  frustrated  by  one  of  their  Spanish 
tyrants,  named  Vasco  •  Porcelles,  who  threatened  to 
hang  himself  along  with  them,  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure,  as  he  said,  of  tormenting  them  in  the  next 
world  more  than  he  had  done  in  this.  So  intense  was 
their  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  believed,  as 
well  they  might,  to  be  incarnate  demons,  that  this  threat 
completely  checked  their  desperate  design.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  oppressions  of  their  masters,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox,  completely  exterminated  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  island  was  reduced  to  a 
solitude.  Afterward  it  was  slowly  colonized  by  the 
Spaniards. 

The  city  of  Havana  was  founded  shortly  after  the 
conquest.  The  situation  was  selected  as  a  convenient 
place  for  the  Spanish  ships  to  touch  at  in  their  voyages 
between  Mexico  and  Spain.  In  1536,  it  was  captured 
by  a  French  pirate,  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay 
seven  hundred  ducats,  to  save  it  from  being  burnt. 
The  day  after  his  departure,  three  ships  arrived  from 
Mexico,  unloaded  their  cargoes,  and  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  him.  But  such  was  the  cowardice  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  pirate  took  all  the  three  ships,  and  returning 
to  Havana,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  seven 
hundred  ducats  more  for  the  ransom  of  the  Mexican 
cargoes.  The  city  was  afterward  strongly  fortified, 
and  increased  gradually  as  the  island  became  settled. 
It  was  captured  by  the  buccaneers  under  Morgan,  in 
1669.  In  the  war  between  Spain  and  Great  Bril 
ain,  in  1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  was 
restored  to  Spain  in  the  following  year.  In  1796,  the 
remains  of  Columbus  were  removed  from  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo  to  Havana,  where  they  remain  at  pres- 
ent.  The  population  of  Cuba  is  about  80,000,  less 
than  one  half  of  whom  are  whites. 


II  A  Y  T I . 
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IIayti.  — This  island  has  been  known  by  different 
names  in  the  course  of  its  history.  IIayti  was  the 
name  given  it  by  the  natives.  Columbus  named  it 
Espanola ,  or  Little  Spain.  The  English  altered  tho 
name  to  Hispaniola.  The  French  called  it  St.  Do 
mingo ,  from  the  city  of  that  name,  which  was  at  one 
time  its  capital.  Since  the  dominion  ^pf  the  blacks 
has  been  established  here,  the  aboriginal  name  of 
IIayti  has  been  resumed. 

The  island  is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
long,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  In  soil,  climate, 
and  geographical  features,  it  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  Cuba.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
first  voyage,  and  here  the  Spaniards  formed  their  first 
settlements  in  the  western  world.  The  town  of  Isabella 
was  founded  by  Columbus  at  his  first  visit ;  but  this 
establishment  did  not  flourish,  and  a  new  settlement 
was  soon  after  made  at  San  Domingo.  The  island, 
on  its  first  discovery,  was  very  populous  ;  but  the  Span¬ 
iards  soon  exterminated  the  natives,  by  their  inhuman 
oppressions,  in  compelling  them  to  labor  in  the  gold 
mines.  After  the  depopulation  of  the  island,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  mines,  Hispaniola  was  comparative¬ 
ly  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  all  the  northern 
and  western  parts  became  a  wilderness.  The  woods 
abounded  with  cattle,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  first  settlers,  and  now  ran  wild.  The  Buccaneers  * 
began  their  career,  in  this  island,  by  hunting  cattle, 
and  selling  their  hides  to  Dutch  or  French  traders, 
who  resorted  to  the  ports  of  Hispaniola  for  this  traffic. 
They  next  formed  a  piratical  establishment  on  the 
little  Island  of  Tortuga,  close  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Hispaniola.  Being  here  threatened  by  the  hostilities 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  preferred  to  submit  to  the  French, 
and  were  taken  under  the  probate  protection  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  sent  them  a  governor.  In  1697,  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Hispaniola  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Frat,ce, 
and  this  territory  was  cultivated  by  the  French  settlers 
with  great  industry  and  success.  Cape  Franjois  and 
Port  au  Prince  became  rich  and  flourishing  cities,  with 
a  very  active  commerce.  When  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out,  it  was  estimated  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  amount¬ 
ed  to  upward  of  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  revolution,  however,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
colony.  In  1794,  the  slaves  were  declared  free  by 
an  act  of  the  National  Convention.  This  led  to 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  blacks  and  mulattoes, 
and  the  white  inhabitants  were  all  massacred  or  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  island.  Afler  some  years  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  during  which  all  the  sugar-works  on 
the  island  were  destroyed,  a  government  was  es¬ 
tablished  among  the  blacks  under  a  leader  named 

•  The  Buccaneers  first  attract  notice  during  the  sixth 
century,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast,  or,  as  the  French  termed 
them,  “  Flibustiers.”  Their  occupation  consisted  in  the 
hunting  of  wild  cattle,  and  the  selling  of  their  hides  to  the 
Dutch.  They  decoyed  persons  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
made  slaves  of  them,  lire  Spaniards  made  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  to  exterminate  them,  but  without  success.  They  at 
last  decided  to  destroy  all  the  wild  cattle  in  St.  Domingo  by 
a  general  chase.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Buccaneers 
abandoned  St.  Domingo,  and  took  refuge  in  the  small  island 
of  Tortuga.  They  now  turned  pirates,  and  attacked  tho  ships 
of  every  nation.  The  Spaniards,  however,  were  the  grand 
objects  of  their  hostility.  They  rapidly  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  and  strength,  sailed  in  larger  vessels,  and  carried  on 
their  enterprises  with  still  greater  audacity.  They  attacked 
and  set  fire  to  Gibraltar  and  Maracaybo,  in  South  America. 


Toussainl  r  Oliver  lure.  The  country  enjoyed  a  short 
period  of  tranquillity,  but  Toussaint  was  treacher¬ 
ously  decoyed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
carried  to  France,  where  he  died  in  prison.  A  French 
army  was  sent  out,  which  recovered  possession  of 
the  colony ;  but  the  blacks  soon  rose  against  them 
under  a  leader  named  Dessalines,  and  the  French 
were  expelled  in  1803.  In  the  following  year,  this 
leader  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  IIayti ;  but  bis 
reign  was  cut  short,  in  1806,  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin. 

The  independent  part  of  Hispaniola  was  now  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  states.  In  the  north,  a  negro  republic  was 
formed,  under  Christophe,  and  in  the  south,  a  mulat¬ 
to  republic,  under  Petion.  These  rival  states  were 
perpetually  at  war.  Christophe  made  himself  em¬ 
peror  in  1811,  and  reigned  till  1820,  when  the  people 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  he  committed  suicide.  Boyer, 
the  mulatto  president,  who  had  succeeded  Petion, 
immediately  marched  an  army  into  the  north,  and  the 
two  states  were  united  under  his  authority.  The 
Spanish  government,  in  the  mean  time,  had  ceded, 
in  1795,  their  portion  of  the  island  to  France  ;  but  as 
the  French  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  it,  the 
Spaniards  reoccupied  it  in  1808.  In  1809,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  declared  themselves  independent,  and  in  1822, 
they  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Boyer,  who  was 
now  ruler  of  the  whole  island.  The  French  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Haytian  government,  in  1825,  by 
which  the  independence  of  IIayti  was  acknowledged, 
on  condition  of  the  payment  of  150,000,000  francs  ip 
five  annual  instalments.  For  some  years  afterward 
the  island  remained  in  tranquillity,  but  troubles  and 
civil  ware  soon  recurred.  At  length,  in  18-19,  Fuustin 
Soulouque,  a  military  adventurer,  overturned  the  re¬ 
public,  and  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  under  the 
title  of  Faustin  /.,  Emperor  of  Hayti.  He  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  regular  system  of  monarchical  institutions, 
with  a  court,  nobility,  &c.  The  inhabitants  at  pres¬ 
ent  appear  to  acquiesce  in  his  usurpation,  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  permanence  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

The  agriculture  and  commerce  of  this  island 
are  now  greatly  reduced  The  inhabitants  raise 
but  little  more  of  any  article  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  consumption.  Port  au  Prince  is  tho 
capital,  and  the  chief  port  of  trade.  It  has  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  Cape  Ilaytien,  formerly  Capo 
Francois,  once  the  most  wealthy  and  flourishing  place 
in  the  West  Indies,  fell  into  decay  after  the  revolution. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  the  whole  Island  of  Hispan¬ 
iola  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  wliich  completely 
destroyed  the  town  of  Cape  Ilaytien,  with  ten  thousand 

In  1668  they  captured  Porto  Bello,  and  obtained  plunder  and 
ransom  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  year  after,  they  plundered  Panama,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  In  1683,  twelve  hundred  Buccaneers  attacked  Vera 
Cruz,  and  obtained  complete  possession  of  it  in  one  night. 
They  pillaged  the  city,  undisturbed,  for  three  days.  They 
then  offered  to  ransom  the  inhabitants  for  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Half  of  this  was  paid,  and  fifteen  hundred  slaves 
given  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  the  rest.  The  last  re¬ 
markable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Buccaneers,  is  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Carthagcna,  in  1697.  The  war  between  Orcat 
Britain  and  France  was  a  severe  blow  to  them,  us  they  were 
chiefly  composed  of  the  subjects  of  those  two  powers.  They 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  and  never  con¬ 
federated  afterward.  After  an  existence  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  they  disappeared,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind 
them. 


of  its  inhabitants,  leaving  scarcely  a  third  part  remain¬ 
ing.  The  present  population  of  the  island  is  about 
eight  hundred  thousand. 

Jamaica.  —  This  island  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  through  its  whole  length, 
the  lofty  heights  of  which  are  interspersed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  savannas.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  logwood,  and 
other  trees.  The  soil  in  the  level  parts  of  the  island 
is  highly  fertile,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  gener¬ 
ally  healthy. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  dur¬ 
ing  his  second  visit  to  America.  No  settlement  was 
then  attempted  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Columbus,  on 
his  fourth  voyage,  in  1503,  while  exploring  the  coast 
of  the  continent,  was  driven  by  tempestuous  weather, 
after  losing  two  of  his  ships,  to  bear  away  with  the 
two  others  for  Jamaica.  With  great  difficulty  he 
reached  a  harbor  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
where  he  ran  his  ships  aground  to  prevent  their  foun- 
|  Jering.  He  remained  upward  of  a  year  in  this  quar¬ 
ter,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  hardships,  the  governor  of 
Hispaniola  refusing  to  relieve  him.  The  Indians 
were  at  first  disposed  to  be  unfriendly  ;  but  Columbus 
gained  their  confidence  by  predicting  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  he  knew  was  about  to  happen. 
They,  were  so  terrified  at  the  phenomenon,  that  they 
•submitted  at  once  to  the  Spaniards,  and  supplied  them 
with  food  during  the  remainder  of  their  stay  on  the 
island. 

As  Jamaica  produced  none  of  the  precious  metals, 
’lie  Spaniards  treated  it  with  neglect.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  began  a  settle¬ 
ment  here  under  Juan  de  Esquivel.  This  officer 
treated  the  natives  with  great  mildness,  and  employed 
.  them  in  planting  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  labors. 

1 1  is  successors  were  less  humane  and  considerate,  and 
i.'.e  same  cruelties  were  exercised  toward  these  un¬ 


happy  beings  as  in  Hispaniola.  At  this  day,  caverns 
are  frequently  discovered  among  the  mountains, 
containing  human  bones,  the  miserable  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Indians,  who  fled  to  these  lonely 
recesses  to  escape  the  swords  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
here  perished  of  hunger.  The  population  of  the 
island,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sixty  thousand.  They  were  so  completely  exter¬ 
minated,  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  not 
one  remained. 

The  city  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  now  called  > Span¬ 
ish  Town ,  was  founded  by  Diego  Columbus,  the  son 
of  the  great  navigator,  about  1530.  When  Portugal 
became  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Jamaica  was 
transferred  as  a  possession  to  the  house  of  Braganza, 
and  many  Portuguese  colonists  settled  in  the  island. 
In  1596,  a  body  of  English,  under  Sir  Anthony  Shir¬ 
ley,  made  a  descent  upon  Jamaica,  and  plundered  the 
capital.  A  similar  invasion  occurred  about  forty 
years  afterward.  Jamaica  was  retained  by  Spain, 
when  Portugal  revolted,  and  became  an  independent 
kingdom,  in  1640.  In  1655,  Oliver  Cromwell  sent 
an  expedition,  under  Admiral  Penn  and  General  Ven¬ 
ables,  against  Hispaniola.  The  undertaking  miscar¬ 
ried,  but  the  armament  captured  Jamaica.  At  that 
time,  the  island  was  regarded  as  of  little  value  ;  but 
Cromwell  determined  to  colonize  it.  The  first  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement  consisted  of  three  thousand  disbanded 
soldiers ;  and  Jamaica  was  kept  under  a  military 
government  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  When 
the  English  conquered  the  island,  the  negro  slaves  of 
the  Spaniards  fled  to  the  mountains,'  and  led  a  life  of 
wild  freedom,  under  the  name  of  Maroons.  They  were 
for  a  long  time  very  troublesome  to  the  English  plant¬ 
ers,  with  whom  they  maintained  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility  till  the  year  1738,  when  a  treaty  was  made 
by  which  they  were  allowed  their  freedom,  and  the 
possession  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land.  Under 
this  arrangement,  they  remained  peaceable  till  1775, 
when  a  new  Maroon  war  broke  out.  The  negroes 
were  at  first  successful,  but  at  length  the  English 
adopted  the  practice  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  extermi- 
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nation  of  the  natives.  They  obtained  bloodhounds  from 
Cuba,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Maroons  were  driven 
into  the  mountains,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  submit. 
Large  numbers  of  them  were  transported  to  Nova 
Scotia.  After  this,  the  island  remained  quiet,  and 
was  the  seat  of  an  active  and  profitable  commerce. 
In  1831,  all  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies 
were  emancipated  by  act  of  parliament.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  measure  has  been  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  Jamaica. 

Porto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1 193  ; 
but  the  Spaniards  made  no  attempt  to  settle  it  till 
If)  >9,  when  they  invaded  the  island  in  search  of  gold, 
unde 


r  Ponce  de  Leon.  They  met  with  no  resistance  j  i 
from  the  natives,  who  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  j 
hard  fate  which  had  befallen  their  neighbors  in  His¬ 
paniola.  At  first,  they  submitted  to  the  Spaniards, 
regarding  them  as  superior  beings  ;  but  a  little  inter¬ 
course  having  convinced  them  that  the  invaders  were 
mere  mortal  men,  they  rose  in  insurrection,  and  massa¬ 
cred  a  hundred  of  them.  Ponce  de  Leon  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  Indians,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  During  the  struggle,  his  forces 
were  recruited  by  a  fresh  arrival  from  Hispaniola, 
which  caused  the  natives  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards 
whom  they  had  massacred  were  come  to  life  again. 
Struck  with  superstitious  terror  by  this  impression, 
they  submitted  again  to  the  yoke,  and  subsequently  met 
with  the  fate  of  the  natives  of  the  other  islands,  being 
condemned  to  labor  in  searching  for  gold,  in  which 
they  all  miserably  perished.  After  its  depopulation, 
Porto  Rico  was  neglected  till  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  A  new  era  of  prosperity  then  com¬ 
menced,  and  it  is  now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  and 
increasing  trade.  The  value  of  the  annual  exports 
exceeds  four  millions  of  dollars.  Two  thirds  of  the 
commerce  of  this  island  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  capital,  San  Juan,  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  a  good  harbor,  strongly  fortified. 

Barbadoes,  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  appears  to  have  had  no  aboriginal  population. 
This  was  the  earliest  of  the  islands  settled  by  the 
English.  Some  families  established  themselves  here 
in  1627,  but  without  any  authority  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Two  years  afterward,  a  regular  English 
colony  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
their  numbers  were  much  increased  by  the  emi-( 
grants  who  left  England  to  escape  from  the  political 
troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  English  have 
retained  possession  of  Barbadoes  to  this  day. 

Antigua  was  also,  uninhabited  till  1628, .when  some 
Frenchmen,  who  fled  from  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s,  came  to  reside  here.  No  regular  settlement, 
however,  was  made  till  1666,  in  which  year  Churles  II. 
made  a  grant  of  the  island  to  Lord  Willoughby,  who 
established  a  colony  here.  Nevis  wras  occupied  by 
the  English  in  1628,  and  Montserrat  in  1632. 

St.  Christopher’s  was  first  settled  by  the  French 
and  the  English,  who  landed  in  this  island  on  the  same 
day,  in  1625.  At  first,  they  shared  it  between  them; 
but  in  1702,  the  English  expelled  their  neighbors, 
and  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  island  was  assigned 
to  Great  Britain.  —  The  Virgin  Islands  are  about 
sixty  in  number,  but  are  all  small.  At  first,  they 
were  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  English, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  catching  turtle.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  at  length  kept  permanent  possession  of  them,  and 
established  sugar  plantations _ Grenada  was  settled 


by  the  French  in  1651,  but  a  century  afterward  wa> 
seized  by  the  British,  and  confirmed  to  them  at  the 
peace  of  1763. — Tobago  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in 
1632.  The  French  and  English  disputed  with  their, 
the  possession  of  the  island,  and  finally,  in  1763,  u 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  —  St.  Lucia  received  a 
colony  of  English  in  1639,  but  they  were  all  massa¬ 
cred  by  the  natives.  The  French  next  attempted  a 
settlement,  but  with  no  better  success.  It  was  finally 
colonized  by  the  English.  —  Trinidad  was  first  settled 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  1535.  They  retained  possession 
of  it  till  1797,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
—  St.  Vincent’s  and  Dominica  were  settled  bv  the 

rencli,  and  subsequently  acquired  by  the  English. 

The  Lucayos  or  Bahama  Islands,  as  we  have 
already  related,  were  the  first  part  of  the  western 
world  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  After  their  depopula¬ 
tion  by  the  conquerors,  who  carried  off  the  inhabitants 
to  work  in  the  gold  mines  elsewhere,  these  islands 
fell  into  total  neglect.  In  1629,  the  English  took 
possession  of  New  Providence,  but  were  expelled  by 
the  Spaniards  in  16-41.  They  again  settled  here  in 
1666,  and  were  a  second  time  expelled,  in  1703. 
The  Bahamas  then  became  a  rendezvous  for  pirates, 
who  were  finally  suppressed  by  the  English,  undei 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers.  The  islands  were  then  col¬ 
onized  by  the  English,  and  remained  quietly  in  their 
possession  till  1776,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
American  fleet,  under  Commodore  Hopkins,  w  ho  cap¬ 
tured  New  Providence.  In  1781,  the  Spaniards  again 
made  themselves  masters  of  these  islands  ;  but  they 
were  retaken  by  the  English,  and  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  settled  by  the 
French,  in  1635. —  Deseada,  Mariegalante,  St.  Map- 
tin’s,  and  the  Saintes,  were  occupied  by  them  at  u 
later  date.  All  these  now  belong  to  the  Freneh. — 
CuRAfoA  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527  :  the 
Dutch  captured  it  in  1634,  and  retain  it  at  the  present 
day.  They  also  acquired  and  still  hold  St.  Eustasi.. 
and  Saba.  The  Danes  obtained  possession  of  Si. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz, 
and  still  hold  them.  The  Swedes  have  the  single 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  Bermudas  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of 
the  West  Indies  ;  but  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
place,  they  may'  be  described  here.  They  are  situat¬ 
ed  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  the 
nearest  land  in  their  neighborhood.  They  arc  up¬ 
ward  of  four  hundred  in  number,  but  most  of  them 
are  mere  rocks.  Only  eight  of  them  are  of  any  real 
importance.  They  were  discovered  in  1522,  by  Juan 
Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  who  found  them  uninhabited. 
Sir  George  Somers,  an  .Englishman,  was  wrecked  on 
them  in  1609,  on  which  account  they  were  sometimes 
called  after  his  name.  He  built  here  a  small. vessel 
of  cedar,  without  any  iron,  except  one  bolt  in  the 
keel,  and  sailed  to  Virginia.  The  English  began  to 
settle  on  the  Bermudas  in  1612,  and  during  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  they  became  the  asy- 
lum  of  many  distinguished  personages,  among  others 
the  poet  Waller,  who,  by  celebrating  in  his  verses  the 
beauty  of  their  aspect  and  the  felicity  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  spread  around  them  a  poetic  lustre.  The  Ber¬ 
mudas,  however,  have  never  been  the  seat  of  much 
commerce,  and  are  chiefly  important  to  Great  Britain 
as  a  naval  station. 


CHAPTER  D. 

Geographical  Sketch.  —  Political  Divisions.  — 
Historical  Outline. 

South  Amekica  is  a  large  peninsula,  attached  to 
North  America  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Darien.  It 
is  remarkable,  in  its  physical  structure,  for  its  long 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  its  numerous  volcanoes,  its 
vast  plains,  and  its  mighty  rivers. 

The  face  of  the  country  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  —  the  western,  middle,  and  eastern.  The 
western  part  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  or  plateau, 
elevated  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  crowned  with  a  vast  chain  of  insulated 
peaks  called  the  Andes,  several  of  which  are  volcanic, 
and  in  constant  activity.  The  middle  portion  lies  to 
the  east  of  this,  and  is  several  times  broader.  It  is  a 
great  expanse  of  country,  composed  of  marshy  and 
sandy  plains,  furrowed  by  three  magnificent  rivers 
and  their  numerous  branches.  The  eastern  portion, 
embracing  the  maritime  part  of  Brazil,  is  modcratelv 
elevated. 

The  climate  of  South  America  is  very  remarkable. 
In  the  low  and  level  parts,  near  the  equator,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  always  that  of  summer.  The  trees  are 
clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  the  flowers  are  ever  in 
blossom,  and  the  fruits  ripen  at  all  seasons.  In  the 
elevated  plains,  the  temperature  is  cool  and  delight¬ 
ful,  and  throughout  the  year,  the  climate  has  the 
charms  of  spring.  On  the  mountains  it  is  still  colder, 
and  at  the  height  of  fifteen  err  sixteen  thousand  feet, 
winter  establishes  a  perpetual  dominion.  Thus,  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
Hundred  miles,  are  three  distinct  zones,  each  having 
its  own  temperature,  and  its  peculiar  classes  of  trees, 
plants,  and  animals. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  of  South  America 
are  the  tapir,  which  resembles  the  hog,  with  a  long, 
flexible  snout,  which  it  uses  like  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
ohant ;  the  ant-eater,  which  feeds  on  ants  ;  the  llama, 


resembling  the  camel  ;  the  jaguar,  which  is  like  the 
African  panther  ;  and  the  condor,  a  species  of  vulture, 
and  the  largest  bird  of  flight.  Beside  these,  there  are 
numerous  monkeys,  parrots,  toucans,  alligators,  and  a 
variety  of  serpents.  The  birds  are  celebrated  for 
their  glowing  plumage. 

The  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  are  descendants  of  the  native  Indians ;  some  of 
these  are  partially  civilized';  but  large  tribes  still 
wander  in  a  savage  state.  In  Terra  del  Fuego,  they 
are  dwarfish,  and  seem  to  be  among  the  most  degrad¬ 
ed  of  the  human  race.  There  are  many  negroes  and 
mestizos,  especially  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  The  rul¬ 
ing  people  are  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  chiefly 
Spaniards,  who  maintain  the  manners  of  their  original 
country.  The  Catholic  religion  every  where  prevails. 
The  people  are  generally  ignorant ;  the  mass  are 
poor,  but  there  are  a  few  who  are  very  rich.  The 
country  is  destitute  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  travel¬ 
ling  is  generally  performed  with  horses  or  mules.  In 
the  free  states,  however,  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  improvement.  South  America  presents  great  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Among 
the  native  productions  are,  the  India  rubber  tree, 
palms  of  various  kinds,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
kinds  of  wood  useful  for  carpentry  and  dyeing.  Coflee, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  grains  of  various  kinds,  are 
abundantly  produced  by  cultivation.  The  mines  of 
South  America  have  been  celebrated  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  years;  and  they  have  yielded  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  gems.  The  annual 
value  of  these  articles,  still  obtained,  amounts  to  many 
millions  of  dollars,  though  the  mines  are  generally 
less  productive  than  formerly,  and  some  are  quite 
of  them  exhausted. 

The  Amazon  is  the  largest,  though  not  the  longest, 
river  in  the  world.  Its  branches  spread  over  a  valley 
nearly  as  extensive  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  it 
carries  as  much  w'ater  to  the  ocean  as  all  the  rivers 
of  that  quarter  of  the  world  !  The  other  great  rivers 
are  the  Orinoco  and  the  La  Plata. 
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The  following  are  the  present  political  divisions  of 
South  America :  — 


Countries 


Guiana . 

Venezuela . 

New  Grenada. 

Ecuador . . 

Peru . . 

Bolivia . . 

Chili . 

Patagonia . . 

Bueno*  Ayres.. 

Uruguay . . 

Paraguay . . 

Brazil . 


Extent. 

Population. 

Pop. 
•q.  rn. 

Capital*. 

Pop. 

160,000 

250,000 

2 

Paramaribo . 

k:o,o  K) 

420,003 

1,000,000 

o 

Caraccas . 

20,003 

450,000 

1,800,030 

4 

Bogota . 

40.000 

2J0,X>0 

70  1,0  H> 

2 

Uuito . 

70,000 

490,  HJ0 

1,600,0  0 

3 

Lima . 

50,000 

450, (U0 

1 ,5  HI, 00  1 

3 

La  Pas . 

33,0)0 

172,130 

1,210,003 

7 

Santiago . 

50,003 

90  >,00) 

1,800,0  0 

o 

Buenos  Ayres. . . . 

83  0  0 

75,000 

90,000 

I 

Montevideo . 

12,000 

8  >,000 

250.030 

3 

Assumption . 

10,000 

3,343,'  KX) 

5,000,000 

2 

Rio  Janeiro . 

150,003 

On  his  first  and  second  voyages  to  America,  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  did  not  go  beyond  the  West 
Indies.  In  1498,  he  came  in  view  of  the  continent  of 
South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Soon 
after,  Vespucci  and  Ojeda  explored  nearly  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1500,  Alvarez  Ca¬ 
bral,  a  Portuguese,  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
came  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  Balboa  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1519,  Magellan  first  circumnavi¬ 
gated  the  southern  point  of  the  continent,  and  passed 
by  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific. 


The  whole  of  South  America  came  into  the  hands 
of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  which  was 
occupied  by  Portugal,  and  the  small  district  of  Guiana, 
whicli  fell  to  the  lot  of  Holland,  England,  and  France. 
The  ancient  tribes  of  South  America  were  of  the  same 
general  stock  as  those  of  North  America,  and  they 
were  divided,  in  a  similar  manner,  into  numerous  bands 
or  nations,  displaying  every  condition  of  society,  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilized.  The  Spaniards  proceeded 
to  conquer  the  countries  they  discovered,  robbing, 
enslaving,  or  extirpating  the  natives  without  scruple  or 
remorse.  Peru,  a  populous  empire,  far  advanced  in 
the  arts,  was  subdued  by  Pizarro,  in  1535,  attended 
by  acts  of  treachery  and  cruelty  hardly  equalled  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  Having  been  thus  conquered, 
the  several  portions  of  the  country  remained  as  royal 
provinces,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
till  the  present  century,  when  they  all  became  independ¬ 
ent.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  republics  of 
South  America  have  not  been  successful,  owing,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  op¬ 
posed  to  progress  and  general  education,  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  them  all,  and  in  most  has  been  established 
by  law. 


jfinti  Dcntjucln.  iBipiiinr. 


CHAPTER  DI. 


The  Aborigines  of  New  Grenada — Legend 
of  Boc/iica  —  Spanish  Conquest  —  Revolu¬ 
tion —  Republic  of  Colombia  —  Bolivar  — 
Formation  of  the  three  Republics  of  New 
Grenada ,  Venezuela,  and  Equador.* 

The  republics  of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and 
Equador,  or  Ecuador,  comprised  the  kingdom  of  New 
Grenada  under  the  Spanish  government ;  and  their 
history  is  therefore  combined  till  a  recent  period. 

*  Venezuela  consists  in  pirt  of  vast  llanos ,  or  plains,  which  fceil  millions 
of  horse*  and  cattle.  Two  thirds  of  the  people  are  negroes  and  mixed  races  ; 
one  half  of  the  remainder  are  whites;  and  the  rest  are  Indians,  partially 
civilized.  Caraccas,  the  capital,  is  on  a  plain  three  thousand  feet  aliovctlie 
Jevel  of  the  sea.  In  1812,  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  which  suddenly 
buried  ten  thousand  people  in  its  ruins  Bolivar  was  horn  at  C  iraccas  in  J783, 
•nd  died,  near  Carthagena,  in  1831,  having  lost  hia  high  popularity 
AVic  Grenada  includes  the  isthmus  of  Durieu  ;  it  consist*  uf  lofty  moun- 
ttins  and  elevated  plains.  The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly  negroes  anu  Inuians, 
160 


Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  country 
was  divided  into  many  native  governments,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  differed  essentially  from  each  other,  in 
manners,  policy,  and  civilization.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  all  the  native  tribes  was  that  of  the  Muys- 
cas,  who  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  the 
most  civilized.  Their  traditions  reached  back  to  a 
very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  most  remarka¬ 
ble  point  in  their  traditional  history  was  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  appearance  of  their  great  legislator,  Bochica,  who 
was  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Sun.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition,  while  the  Indians  were  disputing 
about  the  choice  of  a  king,  Bochica  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  among  them.  He  is  described  as  a 
white  man,  clothed  in  long  garments,  and  wearing  a 
venerable  beard.  After  having  patiently  listened  to 
the  contending  parties,  he  advised  them  to  choose  Hun- 
cahua,  which  they  accordingly  did.  This  chief  is  said 
to  have  subdued  the  country  from  the  plains  of  San 
Juan  to  the  mountains  of  Opon. 

The  Muyscas  had  a  regularly  organized  society  : 
they  lived  chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  wore  cotton  gar¬ 
ments.  They  owned  property  independent  of  each 
other,  on  which  taxes  were  levied  for  the  support  of 
government.  They  lmd  fixed  laws,  and  judges  appoint¬ 
ed  to  execute  them.  The  Zaque ,  or  Cacique,  was  treated 
with  great  reverence :  he  was  carried  about  in  a  pal¬ 
anquin,  attended  by  his  guards  and  courtiers.  Flow¬ 
ers  were  strewn  along  the  ground  wherever  he  was  to 
pass.  The  people  never  approached  him  but  with 

with  a  small  population  of  whites.  Bogota,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain,  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ecu.  Carthagen a 
is  the  principal  seaport. 

Equador  derives  its  name  from  the  Equator ,  which  crosses  Quito,  the 
capital.  Here  is  Cotopaxi,  one  of  the  most  terrific  of  volcanoes.  Quito,  sit 
uated  on  the  ruins  of  extinct  volcanoes,  is  nino  thousand  feet  above  the  feve 
cf  the  sea  Guayaquil  is  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  is  a  flourishing 
seaport.  The  productive  of  the  soil,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  ars 
t  nearly  the  same  a a  in  the  other  Colombian  stales 
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averted  countenance,  as  if  they  imagined  him  a  divin¬ 
ity,  in  whose  face  they  dared  not  look. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
his  third  voyage  to  the  west  in  1498.  He  sailed  into 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Orinoco,  along  the  coast  of 
Paria,  but  made  no  settlement  there.  Alonzo  de  Oje¬ 
da,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  various  other  navigators, 
followed  Columbus  in  exploring  the  coast  in  this 
quarter.  Vespucci  gave  the  first  regular  description 
of  the  country  and  the  people  who  inhabited  the  coast. 
It  is  said  that  he  falsified  the  date  of  his  voyage,  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  discovery  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  made  by  him  ;  but  this  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  description  which  he  published  caused  the  name 
of  America  to  be  given  to  this  country. 

In  1508,  Ojeda  and  Diego  Nicuessa  obtained  from 
the  king  of  Spain  extensive  grants  in  this  country. 
The  northern  part  was  named  by  them  Golden  Castile, 
and  afterwards  Tierra  Firmc  :  the  English  called  it 
the  Spanish  Main.  These  two  adventurers  sailed 
from  Hispaniola  in  1510,  to  take  possession  of  the 
country.  Ojeda  landed  at  Caramari,  where  the  city 
of  Carthagena  was  afterward  built.  Here  he  impru¬ 
dently  attacked  the  natives,  who  defended  themselves 
with  such  bravery  that  they  killed  almost  all  the 
Spaniards,  and  reduced  the  remainder  to  great  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  but  just  as  they  had  given  themselves  up  for 
lost,  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Nicuessa. 
The  settlement  at  Caramari  was  abandoned,  and 
another,  called  San  Sebastian,  was  begun  in  the  Gulf 
of  Darien.  Here  the  colonists  were  soon  in  danger 
of  starving,  and  Ojeda  sailed  for  Hispaniola  to  procure 
supplies.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  lost 
all  his  property,  and  soon  after  died  of  want. 

The  colony  being  reduced  to  great  distress,  most 
of  the  settlers  went  back  to  Caramari ;  but  meeting 
with  reenforcements  from  Hispaniola,  they  returned 
to  San  Sebastian.  Here  they  found  their  town  in 
ruins,  from  an  attack  of  the  Indians.  In  addition  to 
this  misfortune,  their  ships  were  driven  ashore  ;  but 
by  great  exertion  they  were  got  afloat  again,  and  the 
whole  colony,  by  the  advice  of  Nunez  de  Balboa,  sailed 
to  the  River  of  Darien,  where  they  attacked  and  con¬ 
quered  an  Indian  tribe,  and  founded  a  settlement,  which 
they  named  Santa  Maria  Antigua  del  Darien.  In 
the  mean  time,  Nicuessa  had  encountered  great  disas¬ 
ters  in  attempting  to  establish  a  colony  at  Nombre  de 
Dios.  He  was  solicited  to  come  to  Santa  Maria  and 
assume  the  government.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place, 
he  found  the  colonists  involved  in  great  dissensions  ; 
and  Nicuessa,  instead  of  being  made  governor,  was  sent 
to  sea  in  a  rotten  vessel,  and  never  heard  of  afterward. 

Balboa  led  a  small  party  of  Spaniards  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  on  an  exploring  expedition.  The  Indians  informed 
him  that  by  ascending  a  certain  mountain,  he  might 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  Great  South  Sea.  Balboa  went 
up  the  mountain,  and  first  saw  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1513.  He  pursued  his 
murch  to  the  shore,  and  was  the  first  who  embarked 
on  that  ocean.  He  explored  a  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  isthmus  in  a  canoe,  and  on  his  return 
made  known  to  the  Spaniards  the  existence  of  another 
great  ocean  in  the  west.  In  1514,  the  province  of 
Tierra  Firtne,  including  both  the  grants  of  Nicuessa 
and  Ojeda,  was  given  by  another  charter  to  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila.  Under  the  government  of  this  per¬ 
son,  Balboa  was  beheaded  for  being  concerned  in  a 
evolt.  In  1518,  the  western  coast  of  Panama,  Vera- 


gua,  and  Darien,  was  explored  under  the  orders  of 
\ vila,  and  the  town  of  Panama  was  founded.  In  | 
1536,  the  Spaniards,  under  Benalcazar,  invaded  the 
southern  part  of  New  Grenada,  from  Quito,  while 
Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada  overran  the  northern 
district  from  Santa  Maria.  They  met  with  much 
resistance  from  the  natives,  but  finally  succeeded  in  I 
reducing  the  whole  country  to  submission.  It  received 
the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  New  Grenada  in  15-17.  | 
At  first  it  was  governed  by  a  captain-general  :  this  j 
officer  was  exchanged  for  a  viceroy  in  1718,  restored 
in  1724,  and  again  exchanged  for  a  viceroy  in  1740. 

New  Grenada  never  attained  to  the  golden  fame 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  its  fine  upper  valleys  and 
table  lands  became  the  sent  of  considerable  agricul¬ 
ture,  anil  a  tolerably  numerous  and  industrious  popu¬ 
lation  was  gradually  formed  here.  It  was  in  this  I 
viceroyalty  that  the  spirit  of  independence  first  broke 
out,  after  it  had  been  long  secretly  forming  through¬ 
out  Spanish  America.  As  early  as  1781,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  oppressive  tax  caused  a  revolt,  which 
for  some  time  bore  a  threatening  aspect.  This  time, 
however,  the  attempt  was  suppressed.  The  French 
revolution  caused  a  new  excitement ;  but  the  exertions 
of  the  government  checked  the  rising  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  discontents  of  the  people,  however, 
were  not  quieted  ;  and  General  Miranda,  a  native  of 
Caracas,  raised  a  body  of  adventurers  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1806,  landed  with  them  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  viceroyalty,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an 
insurrection.  The  -people  of  the  neighborhood  were 
so  slow  to  join  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  aban 
don  his  undertaking. 

But  at  length  a  revolution  burst  out  in  181Q 
The  Spanish  officers  were  deposed,  and  popular 
meetings  were  convened  to  organize  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  At  first  separate  republics  were  formed  in 
New  Grenada  and  Venezuela.  The  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  recover  this  revolted  province.  They  sent 
successive  expeditions  under  the  command  of  Moril- 
lo,  one  of  their  ablest  generals.  Many  of  the  large 
towns  were  captured,  and  the  insurgents  were  driven 
to  hide  themselves  among  the  rocks  of  the  Andes 
and  the  marshes  of  the  Orinoco.  The  control  of 
the  revolution,  however,  soon  became  engrossed  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual :  this  was  Simon  Bolivar, 
a  native  of  Caracas,  who  for  many  years  became 
the  most  prominent  and  powerful  man  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  genius 
and  talent  for  command.  After  repeated  vicissitudes 
and  immense  bloodshed  and  sutlcring,  the  independent 
cause  triumphed.  In  November,  1823,  the  Spaniards 
evacuated  the  country.  Previous  to  this,  in  1819,  Ven¬ 
ezuela  and  New  Grenada  had  been  united  into  one  gov¬ 
ernment,  under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  first  general  congress  of  Colombia  met  at  Ro¬ 
sario  de  Cucuta  in  May,  1821.  Bolivar  was  elcctcu 
president.  But  the  new  republic  was  soon  distracted 
by  civil  discords,  and  it  became  evident  that  a  central 
and  consolidated  government  was  unsuited  to  so  large 
an  extent  of  territory.  The  people  of  Venezuela  re¬ 
fused  obedience  to  the  Colombian  constitution,  and  the 
disaffection  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
result  of  these  movements  was,  that  the  republic  of 
Colombia  was  dismembered,  and  in  1831,  three  sep¬ 
arate  governments  were  formed  out  of  it,  namely. 
New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Equador. 
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CHAPTER  DII. 

The  Ancient  Peruvians  —  Manco  Capac  — 
Spanish  Conquest  —  Revolution  —  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Republics  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Peru,* *  an  empire  supposed  to  contain  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants,  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  a  small 
company  of  Spanish  adventurers,  under  the  direction 
of  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Luque.  The  chief  leader 
was  Pizarro  :  he  crossed  the  isthmus  to  the  Pacific, 
sailed  along  the  coast,  and  landed  in  Peru  in  1531. 
At  this  juncture  the  nation  was  divided  by  a  civil  war 

*  Tlie  ancient  Peruvians  had  made  great  progress  in  civilization  hefine 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  inhahiui  t*, 
Manco  Capac  and  his  wife  Mama  Oella,  two  unknown  individuals,  can  e 
among  them  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  first  taught  them  the  useful  art* 
of  lift', —  agriculture,  architecture,  spinning,  weaving,  &c.  Tlie-e  perse  »-s 
founded  a  dynasty  of  princes  in  Peru,  called  Incas.  They  were  believed  to  be 

•  he  children  of  the  sun,  which  luminary  became  the  chief  deity  of  the  Pv*ru- 
vians,  and  this  royal  race  were  not  permitted  to  intermarry  with  the  com 
inon  people.  The  empire  founded  by  the  Incas  was  very  populous,  power¬ 
ful,  and  well  governed.  Its  civilization  was  strongly  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Mexican*.  Instead  of  the  fierce  spirit,  the  bloody  wurs,  and  the* 
ferocious  rites  of  religion  which  prevailed  among  the  latter  people,  a  spirit  of 
mildness  and  beneficence  reigned  in  the  institutions  of  the  Peruvians.  Com¬ 
plete  order  and  oVdience  were  established  throughout  a  dominion  more  than 
two  thousand  mile*  in  extent.  The  land  was  carefully  cultivated  ;  the 
water*  of  the  rivers  were  diverted  into  channels  for  the  purpose  of  irrigu 
lion  ;  mountains  were  formed  into  terraces  to  receive  the  water,  and  walls 
built  to  prevent  it  from  escaping.  An  imperial  road  was  constructed  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  t  ngth,  across  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  con¬ 
necting  the  two  chi*'f  cities  of  Cuzco  and  Quito,  and  another  of  the  same 
length,  running  parallel  to  it  along  the  sc  i -coast.  The  architecture  of  the 
Peruvians  displayed  great  insenuity,  a*  well  as  labor.  Their  ancient  struc¬ 
tures  were  not  lofty,  which  was  probably  owing*  to  the  frequency  of  earth- 
ifuakes  in  this  country  ;  hut  the  wall*  were  very  massive,  and  formed  of 
immense  blocks  of  stone  accurately  jointed.  Some  of  these  enclosed  enor¬ 
mous  spaces  of  ground,  and  were  divided  into  an  infinity  of  apartments.  In 
one  of  them,  which  is  yet  standing,  there  is  room  for  five  thousand  men. 
(Jo  |,  |  was  very  abundant  in  Peru.  The  two  great  cities  of  Cuzco  and  Quito 
a  bounded  in  stately  buildings,  many  of  which  were  lavishly  adorned  w  ith 
g'.ld  and  silver.  The  Peruvians  had  neither  letters  nor  hieroglyphics,  hut 
made  u<c  of  qutpo.i,  or  knotted  cord,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  events. 

Modern  Peru  consists  of  lofty  table  lands,  crossed  by  the  Andes.  'I* he  cli¬ 
mate  m  mild,  and  the  plains  arc  fertile.  The  mines  of  Peru  are  still  rich  in 
gold  and  silver,  though  they  have  been  drained  for  three  centuries  by  the 
avarice  of  Europeans. 

Lima,  the  capital,  wm  founded  by  Pizarro,  and  is  nine  miles  from  tbe  Pa¬ 
cific.  It  aN>uml«  in  splendid  churches,  loaded  with  ornament*  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  climate  is  that  of  perpetual  summer. 

Cuzco  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  milea  south-east  of  Lima,  and  has  some 
magnificent  ruin*  of  its  ancient  structure*,  especially  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  Peruvian  worship.  When  taken  hy  Pi¬ 
zarro,  in  1534,  this  city  contained  ao  almost  incredible  amount  of  ailver, 
g«dd.  and  orecious  stones. 


Detween  the  sons  of  the  deceased  Inca.  Huascar,  the 
elder,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Atahualpa,  and 
detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans  were  secretly 
maturing  plans  for  his  restoration.  Pizarro  advanced 
into  the  country  with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as 
a  mediator,  but  with  the  perfidious  purpose  of  making 
himself  master  of  Atahualpa,  as  Cortez  had  seized 
the  unfortunate  Montezuma.  He  prepared  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberation,  and 
with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  he  were  engaged  in 
the  most  honorable  enterprise.  When  the  Spaniards 
approached  the  capital,  the  Inca  was  easily  persuaded 
to  consent  to  an  interview,  and  he  visited  the  invaders 
with  a  barbarous  magnificence,  which  inflamed  the 
cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
restraint. 

When  Atahualpa  reached  the  Spanish  camp,  he 
was  addressed  by  Val verde,  the  chaplain  of  the  expe 
dition,  in  a  long  discourse,  in  which  the  priest  expa¬ 
tiated  upon  the  mysteries  of  creation  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  He  then 
informed  the  Inca  that  Pope  Alexander  had  be¬ 
stowed  the  dominion  of  Peru  upon  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  Inca  must  immediately  embrace 
Christianity,  and  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  that 
monarch.  Atahualpa,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  was 
quite  astonished  at  a  speech  so  absurd,  and  inquired 
where  the  priest  had  learned  such  wonderful  things. 

“  In  this  book,”  replied  Valverde,  offering  him  his 
Breviary.  The  Inca  took  the  book,  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and  put  it  to  his  ear.  “This  tells  me  nothing,” 
he  exclaimed,  flinging  it  to  the  ground.  The  priest  ! 
in  real  or  feigned  indignation,  immediately  cried  out, 
“Blasphemy!  blasphemy!  To  arms!  to  arms! 
Christians,  avenge  the  profanation  of  God’s  word  !  ” 
This  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted  :  1 
all  was  ready  for  the  assault ;  the  trumpet  immediate-  ! 
ly  sounded  a  charge,  and  the  artillery  and  musketry 
opened  a  heavy  fire;  the  cavalry  rushed  upon  thf 
unarmed  multitude,  who  could  make  no  defence,  and 
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Atahualpa  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  Spanish  camp,  while  his  captors,  after  massacring 
thousands  of  the  helpless  natives,  loaded  themselves 
with  rich  plunder. 

The  unhappy  Inca  attempted  to  obtain  his  liberty  by 
o tiering  an  immense  sum  of  gold  for  his  ransom  ;  but 
Pizarro,  after  receiving  the  gold,  resolved  to  put  him 
to  death.  Atahualpa  was  thereupon  subjected  to  a 
mock  trial,  and  then  strangled.  The  Spaniards,  after 
the  murder  of  the  Inca,  quarrelled  among  themselves 
about  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  the  Peruvians 
took  advantage  of  the  discord  to  raise  a  formidable 
insurrection ;  but  this  was  quelled  after  a  great  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood.  The  leaders  in  the  conquest  came  to 
a  violent  end.  Almagro  was  put  to  death,  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  by  his  associate  Pizarro,  and  the  latter  was 
assassinated  shortly  afterward  by  the  son  of  Almagro. 
The  country  was  disturbed  by  factions,  and  it  was 
not  till  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the 
conquest,  that  the  royal  authority  was  fully  established 
in  Peru.  Most  of  the  large  cities  in  this  c  >untry  were 
founded  by  Pizarro.  Among  these  was  Lima,  the 
capital,  which  soon  rose  to  great  wealth. 

The  Spanish  authority  was  more  firmly  established 
in  Peru  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  America. 
The  government,  also,  was  more  iniquitous  and  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  conquered  race.  The  mines  were,  from 
the  first  moment  of  the  conquest,  almost  the  only 
object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Indians  were  compelled  to  work  in  them  by,  a 
system  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty,  which  destroyed 
every  year  four  out  of  every  five  of  the  laborers.  They 
submitted  passively  to  the  dreadful  oppression  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1780,  they  rose  in 
rebellion  under  Tupac  Amaru,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Incas,  and  were  not  quieted  until  the 
country  had  been  filled  with  bloodshed  and  devasta¬ 
tion,  and  all  its  resources  utterly  exhausted. 

Another  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  in  Peru  in 
1805.  The  chief  leader  in  this  design  was  Ubalde. 
an  eminent  jurist.  A  considerable  party  entered  into 
his  schemes;  but  before  they  could  be  matured,  the 
government  took  the  alarm.  Ubalde  and  eight  of  his 
adherents  were  seized  and  put  to  death,  and  upward 
of  a  hundred  others  were  exiled.  The  particulars  of 
this  plot  were  never  fully  divulged,  but  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  independence  was  the  object.  After  the 
suppression  of  this  attempt,  Peru  remained  tranquil, 
though  the  disaffection  of  the  people  was  by  no  means 
removed.  The  neighboring  provinces  engaged  in  the 
war  of  independence  at  a  much  earlier  date  ;  and  at 
length  the  Chilians,  having  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Maypu,  in  1818,  conceived  the 
design  of  securing  their  independence,  by  expelling 
them  from  Peru.  A  naval  armament  was  accord¬ 
ingly  fitted  out  in  1819,  and  commenced  hostilities 
by  blockading  the  Peruvian  ports  and  capturing 
their  ships.  It  was  commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane, 
an  English  adventurer,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
crew  were  English  and  Americans.  In  August,  18*20, 
a  land  expedition  of  five  thousand  men,  called  the 
Liberating  Army,  under  General  San  Martin,  embarked 
at  Valparaiso  for  the  invasion  of  Peru.  They  lnnded 
at  Pizco,  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Lima,  on 
the  1 1th  of  September.  After  a  campaign  of 
little  bloodshed,  San  Martin  entered  Lima  on  the 
Pith  of  July,  18*21,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
the  independence  of  Peru  was  formally  declared. 


Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  surrendered  in  the  following 
year.  But  the  revolution  was  marked  by  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  :  the  royalists  gained  some  advantage  ovet 
their  opponents  ;  the  Peruvians  solicited  aid  from  the 
Colombians,  and  Bolivar  marched  into  Peru  with  n 
strong  force.  The  Spaniards  were  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  at  length  were  finally  overthrown  at  Aya- 
cucho  in  December,  1824.  This  was  the  last  effor 
J  of  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  her  dominion  in  South 
I  America,  although  the  castle  of  Callao  held  out  til, 
January,  1826,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Peruvians 


View  of  Potoai., 

Through  the  exertions  of  Bolivar,  the  district  of 
Upper  Peru  was  erected  into  an  independent  state,  and 
named  Bolivia.*  A  constitution  was  formed  under 
his  auspices,  and  he  was  appointed  president  of  Bo¬ 
livia  for  life.  In  1826,  he  managed  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution  in  Peru,  where  it  added 
greatly  to  his  power,  as  it  not  only  confirmed  him  in  I 
1  the  government  of  the  country  for  life,  but  likewise  j 
allowed  him  to  appoint  his  successor,  and  released 
him  from  all  responsibility  for  his  actions.  This  arbi¬ 
trary  government  proved  highly  distasteful  to  the 
Peruvians,  and  they  seized  the  occasion  when  Bolivar  j 
was  absent  in  Colombia  to  rise  in  insurrection.  In  j 
January,  1827,  a  complete  revolution  was  effected  in  ; 
Peru.  The  Bolivian  constitution  was  annulled,  and  a  I 
j  new  government  formed,  combining  the  properties  of  | 
a  federal  and  a  central  system,  with  a  president  cho- 
I  sen  for  four  years,  a  national  congress,  and  separate 
provincial  governments.  From  this  time,  Peru  has  I 
remained  distinct  from  Bolivia,  but  the  country  has  | 
been  perpetually  distracted  by  parties  struggling  for  1 
power,  and  by  civil  wars  and  revolutions  growing  out  J 
of  the  conflicts  of  these  parties.  The  government, 
though  nominally  republican,  is  commonly  in  the 
hands  of  ambitious  party  leaders,  struggling  to  muin- 
|  tain  themselves  in  power. 

•  In  Bolivia,  the  Andea  riae  to  their  great  cal  deration  ;  and  h*r»  we  find 
the  pinnacle  of  Soruto,  twenty-fir  e  ihouannd  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
or  nearly  five  mllee,  in  bright.  More,  alao,  ie  Illimani,  tabich  la  littlo  leaa 
elevated.  The  tenoral  aurfare  of  the  country  ia  rough  and  mountainoua. 
Thera  arecxtrnaive  valleva,  which  are  marked  with  fertility.  The  climate, 
in  the  high  grounda,  ia  cold  and  variable  ;  on  the  plaina  it  ia  mild  and  aaln- 
brioua.  Between  the  Andea  and  the  ocean  ia  the  Do-ert  of  Atacama,  three 
hundred  mile,  in  length,  nnd  extending  into  Chili.  Titicaca,  the  only  con-  | 
aidrrable  lake  in  South  America,  ia  partly  in  Bolivia.  It  la  remarkable  aa 
containing  the  ialand  upon  which  Manco  Caper,  the  founder  of  the  aoeient 
Peruvian  empire,  ia  aaid  firet  to  have  appeared  U»  the  inhabitant#,  to  teach 
them  the  arta  of  civilization,  and  the  aubiime  worship  of  the  eun.  Potiwi 
la  aitualrd  on  the  aouthern  declivity  of  the  Cerro  del  Potoai,  and,  being 
thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  aixty-frre  feet  above  the  level  of  the  arm, 
la  the  moat  elevated  town  on  the  globe.  The  ailver  minea,  the  moat  cele 
hrated  in  the  world,  are  aaid  to  have  been  firal  di.  covered  hy  a  alave,  whi 
waa  climbing  the  mountain  in  purauit  of  a  wild  animal 
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CHAPTER  Dill. 


Caupolican. 


Spanish  Cotu/uesf  of  Chili  —  Wars  with  the 
Araucanians —  Revolution  —  - Formation  of 
the  Republic  of  Chili  —  Description  of  Pat¬ 
agonia. 

Thk  Spanish  conquerors,  as  soon  as  they  had  effect¬ 
ed  the  subjugation  of  Peru,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Chili.*  In  1535,  Almagro  collected  a  force 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards  and  fifteen 
thousand  Peruvian  Indians,  arid  set  out  for  the  inva¬ 
sion.  There  were  but  two  routes  which  led  to  Chili, 
i  and  both  were  then  regarded  as  almost  impassable. 
I  he  first  ran  along  the  sen-shore,  across  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  afTorded  neither 
i  water  nor  any  other  means  of  subsistence  for  a  truv 
eller.  The  other  road  led  across  steep  mountains 
of  prodigious  height,  covered  with  perpetual  snows. 
These  difficulties  did  not  discourage  Almagro,  and  he 
determined  upon  the  latter  route  as  being  the  shortest. 
In  this  attempt  the  invaders  encountered  the  most 
dreadful  sufferings  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  ten  thousand  of  the  Indians  perished  from 

•  Modern  Chili  h  a  narrow  tract  along  the  PtcUhyone  tWmiml  mile* 
long.  The  climate  is  fine  ;  the  topi*  of  tho  A mie*  are  covered  with  perpet¬ 
ual  "now.  There  are  numerous  plain*  with  luxuriant  |»i9iurca  There  are 
mines  of  copper,  gold,  und  silver.  Valparaiso  is  the  principal  citfnmarcia' 
city  in  Chili.  Conception  is  situated  on  one  of  the  finest  buys  in  tiouln 
America.  V.tldfvia,  Chilian,  Co«|uimU*,  Copiapo,  t?t.  Fernando,  and  Petoi- 
ea,  .»re  the  other  most  iruportaot  towns. 


cold.  Almagro  reached  Chili,  but  the  state  of  affa’rs 
in  Peru  compelled  him  to  rotutn  without  effecting  the 
conquest  of  the  country  which  he  had  invaded. 

A  second  Spanish  army,  under  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
invaded  Chili  in  1541.  The  country  was  found  peo¬ 
pled  by  a  race  of  nalives  very  different  from  the 
unwailike  and  pusillanimous  Peruvians.  The  most 
distinguished  tribe  were  the  Araucanians,  the  brav¬ 
est  and  most  martial  of  all  the  South  American 
nation*.  Valdivia  found  his  progress  through  the  coun¬ 
try  <:oi  islamly  obstructed  by  the  activity  and  courage  of 
his  enemies.  The  war  of  invasion  lasted  for  ten  years  : 
soi no  districts  were  overrun  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
natives,  harassed  by  repeated  losses,  reluctantly  submit¬ 
ted  ;  but  most  of  them  obstinately  persisted  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  liberty.  The  Araucanians  resisted  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  subdue  them.  Their 
great  leader  was  Caupolican,  whose  exploits  have  been 
celebrated  bv  the  Spanish  poets  Ercilla  and  Lope  de 
Vega.  11  is  military  skill  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
win  fare  of  more  civilized  nations.  He  formed  thirteen 
companies  of  a  thousand  men  each,  and  arranged  them 
according  to  a  syslem  of  tactics  invented  by  himself. 
The  n  ivelty  of  this  mode  of  fighting  disconcerted  the 
Spaniards;  and  in  one  of  the  battles,  Valdivia  main¬ 
tained  a  severe  struggle  against  the  forces  of  Caupoli¬ 
can,  without  gaining  any  advantage.  The  Spaniards, 
wearied  with  the  length  of  the  contest,  retreated 
toward  a  defile,  which  they  judged  an  advantageous 
place  for  defence  ;  lmt  the  Araucanians  did  not  allow 
them  sufficient  time  to  secure  their  retreat.  Caupoli¬ 
can  detached  a  strong  body  of  men  to  march  through 
by-ways  m.d  take  possession  of  the  defile,  while  he 
pushed  on  and  followed  close  upon  the  retiring  Span¬ 
iards  with  so  much  piecaution  and  skill,  that  the  whole 
Spanish  foice  was  sui  rounded  and  defeated.  Valdivia 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Caupolican,  who  was  willing  to  spare  his  life,  but 
another  chieftain  struck  him  dead  with  a  club.  It  is 
said  that  llie  Indians  poured  melted  gold  down  his 
throat,  exclaiming,  “Glut  thyself  with  that  metal  of 
which  thou  art  so  fond.” 

Valdivia  had  founded  the  city  which  bears  his  name, 
and  those  of  Conception  and  Quillota.  The  Arauca¬ 
nians  ravaged  the  Spanish  settlements,  after  this  vic¬ 
tory,  burning  the  cities  and  towns,  and  compelling  the 
inhabitants  to  escape  northward.  The  invaders  would 
have  been  completely  expelled  from  Chili,  had  they 
not  received  timely  assistance  by  large  reenforce- 
tnenls  from  Peru,  which  enabled  them  to  defend  their 
remaining  ports,  and  recover  some  of  those  which 
they  had  lost.  These  fatal  hostilities  were  renewed, 
as  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  extend  their  conquests. 
Many  bloody  battles  were  fought,  and  for  a  long 
course  of  years  the  war  was  interrupted  only  by  short 
truces.  Caupolican  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  put  to  death  at  the  stake  in  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  manner  ;  hut  the  Araucanians  were  never 
subdued,  and  continue  to  maintain  their  independence 
in  the  southern  pint  of  Chili  io  the  present  day. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  Chili  remained  a 
Spanish  colony,  some  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  to  form  settlements  hers,  but  with- 
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nut  success.  At  first,  the  colonial  authority  of  Peru 
was  extended  over  this  country  but  in  1567,  Chili  was 
separated  from  Peru,  and  placed  under  a  captain- 
general,  dependent  solely  on  the  king  of  Spain. 

A  revolutionary  movement  took  [dace  in  Chili,  as 
enrlv  as  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
seizure  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Napoleon.  The  cap¬ 
tain-genera!  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  a  general 
congress  convened,  which  issued  a  decree  permitting 
all  persons  who  were  dissatisfied  with  ihe  change  in  the 
government  to  leave  the  country,  with  their  property, 
within  six  months.  The  new  government,  however, 
were  soon  beset  with  difficulties.  A  royalist  force  was 
despatched  from  Peru  to  suppress  the  revolutionary 
movement.  Much  discord  existed  in  the  insurgent 
party,  on  which  account  the  Peruvian  army  was  enabled 
to  defeat  their  forces,  and  drive  them  across  the  Andes 
toward  Mendoza.  San  Martin,  the  governor  of  that  city, 
received  and  supported  them,  and  soon  after  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  armies  in  that  part 
of  South  America.  lie  assembled  a  large  force,  and 
in  January,  1817,  marched  across  the  Andes  into  Chili. 
He  met  the  royalist  army  at  Chacabuco,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  He 
pursued  his  conquering  march  to  Santiago,  the  capital, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations.  The  Span¬ 
ish  forces  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  port 
of  Conception. 

The  viceroy  of  Peru,  however,  resolved  upon  making 
a  desperate  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power 
in  Chili.  He  collected  all  his  disposable  troops,  and 
sent  them  to  reenforce  those  at  Conception.  This 
combined  army  obtained  at  first  some  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Chilians;  but  at  length  at  the  battle 
of  Maypu,on  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  the  Spanish  army 
was  completely  overthrown,  and  the  independence  of 
Chili  secured.  At  first,  the  authority  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  O’Higgins,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  San 
Martin,  who  governed  with  the  title  of  Supreme  Direc¬ 
tor;  but  in  a  short  time  he  attempted  to  rule  by  a 
self-elected  senate,  and  became  unpopular ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  authori¬ 
ty  in  1823  to  General  Ramon  Frey  re.  In  January, 
1826,  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  which  till  then  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  submitted  to 
the  government  of  Chili.  In  1827,  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  constitution ;  but  after  a  period  of 
dissension,  the  country  became  quiet,  and  has  since 
been  prosperous. 

For  several  years  the  frontiers  of  Chili  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  depredatkms  of  a  Spanish  outlaw  named 
Benavides,  w  ho  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Araucanian  Indians,  and  desolated  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  the  commission  of  bloody  atroci¬ 
ties,  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  savage  warfare.  His 
continued  successes,  and  the  authority  which  he  hud 
acquired  over  the  Indians,  induced  him  to  think  him¬ 
self  u  powerful  monarch,  and  he  attempted  to  establish 
a  navy.  He  captured  several  English  and  American 
vess«-'»  which  touched  upon  the  coast  for  supplies,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  large  amount  of  property, 
arms,  and  military  stores.  The  Spaniards  encouraged 
him  in  his  piracies  and  murders,  and  furnished  him 
with  troops  and  artillery.  But  his  career  of  blood  was 
it  ng.S  cut  short  by  the  Chilians,  who  despatched  an 
•  •  dition  against  him  in  October,  1821.  Arauco,  his 

«  onghold,  wus  taken,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and 
'•  ii  ivides  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight.  He 


was  captured  shortly  after,  tried,  and  executed  in 
February,  1822. 


On  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  coast,  are  a  group  of  islands, 
called  Juan  Fernandez.  These  took  their  name  from 
a  Spanish  navigator  who  discovered  them.  The  Buc¬ 
caneers  made  them  a  place  of  resort,  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  1705,  a  Scotch  sailor  named  Al¬ 
exander  Selkirk  was  put  on  shore  here,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  His  adventures  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Patagonia,  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  South 
Americn,  is  a  desolate  region,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  history.  It  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1518. 
This  navigator  drew  considerable  attention  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  description  he  gave  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
he  represented  as  of  a  gigantic  size.  Many  other  voy¬ 
agers,  who  visited  Patagonia  afterward, confirmed  these 
descriptions.  Captain  Byron,  who  saw  the  Patagonians 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  stated  that  many 
of  them  were  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height.  These 
accounts,  however,  were  contradicted  by  other  persons, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  there  was  much  exag¬ 
geration  in  the  first  descriptions.  For  a  long  time,  very 
little  was  actually  known  of  these  people;  but  within 
the  present  century,  Patagonia  has  been  more  accurate¬ 
ly  explored  by  various  voyagers  and  travellers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Fitzroy,  of  the  British  discovery  ships  Adventure 
and  Beagle,  visited  this  country  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  has  furnished  the  most  accurate  account  of 
the  people,  which  we  possess.  According  to  his  state¬ 
ment,  the  Patagonians,  though  not  altogether  the  race 
of  giants  which  they  have  been  represented,  are  yet  » 
people  of  uncommon  height  The  people  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  on  the  contrary,  are  represented  as  n  mis¬ 
erable,  weak  race,  of  small  stature 
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CHAPTER  BIT. 


C&Lcliing  Wild  Cattlo  with  the  Lasso. 


/ Jiscuvery  and  Conquest  of  La  Plata  —  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Establishment  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  —  Paraguay.  — Establishments  of 
the  Jesuits  —  Revolution  —  Dictatorship  of 
Dr.  Francia  —  Uruguay.  —  Separation  from 
Buenos  Ayres —  War  with  the  Brazilians. 

The  great  river  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  f  or 
4  River  of  Silver,”  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
under  Juan  de  Solis,  in  1515.  Sebastian  Cabot,  the 
discoverer  of  Newfoundland,  made  a  voyage  to  this 
quarter,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1530, 
and  sailed  up  the  river.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  La 
Plata,  because,  among  the  spoils  of  a  few  Indians  killed 
by  the  Spaniards,  some  ornaments  of  silver  were 
found.  He  built  a  fortress  here,  and  returned  to 
Spain,  leaving  a  garrison  behind,  who  were  all 
massacred  by  the  natives. 

Another  expedition,  led  by  Mendoza,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1535.  The 
Indians  besieged  this  place,  and  the  Spaniards,  to 
avoid  starvation,  were  compelled  in  the  following 
year  to  abandon  it,  and  proceed  farther  up  the  river, 
where  they  founded  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay.  The 
natives  continued  hostile,  and  the  Spaniards,  in  order 
to  gain  their  friendship,  took  wives  from  among  the 
Indian  women.  By  these  intermarriages  was  be¬ 
gun  the  race  of  Mestizoes ,  which  in  process  of  time 
became  so  common  in  South  America.  The  thirst 
of  gold  perpetuated  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  even 
after  the  connections"  which  they  had  formed  ;  but 
their  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  fruitless.  The 
situation  of  Asuncion  was  unfavorable  for  obtaining 
supplies  from  Spain.  Several  ships  which  were  bring- 

•  Mo«t  of  the  territory  of  Bueno*  Ayre«  consist!  of  the  pampas,  which 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes.  They  aro  covered  with  rank  herb¬ 
age,  which  afford,  support  to  immense  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle.  .Mul¬ 
titudes  of  these  are  wild,  and  ore  caught  by  the  inhabitants  with  u  rope  called 
a  hue.  The  Gauchos  are  a  people  who  inhabit  the  pampas,  and  lire  chiefly 
upon  the  flesh  of  wild  cattle.  They  arc  excellent  horsemen,  and  aro  so  used 
to  riding  as  hardlv  to  be  able  to  walk.  The  soil  of  this  country  is  good,  but 
igrirultnre  is  little  attended  to.  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  La  Plata,  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  capital.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  this  por¬ 
tion  of  South  America,  and  has  an  extensive  foreign  commerce.  Cordova 
and  Mendoxa  are  places  of  somo  note 


ing  troops  and  ammunition  were  lost  in  the  river,  and  at 
length  the  settlers  were  compelled,  by  orders  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  to  return  to  Buenos  Ayres.  This  city  , 
was  accordingly  rebuilt  in  1580.  Some  of  the  native 
tribes  in  the  neighborhood  submitted  to  the  Spaniards : 
those  who  set  a  higher  value  upon  their  liberty  re¬ 
moved  to  a  distance,  as  the  Spanish  settlements  were 
extended.  Buenos  Ayres  derived  its  first  importance 
from  a  few  cattle  having  strayed  into  the  immense 
plains  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  multiplied  with 
astonishing  rapidity  amid  the  rich  pastures.  The  hides 
of  these  animals  soon  became  a  great  staple  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  continue  so  at  the  present  day. 

On  its  first  settlement  this  country  was  attached  to 
the  government  of  Peru.  The  Jesuits  established  their 
missions  here  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  met 
with  great  success  in  converting  the  Indians  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  reclaiming  them  from  a  savage  life.  In 
the  course  of  a  century,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  the  natives  of  different  tribes  were  collected  together 
in  villages  and  communities,  where  they  were  gov¬ 
erned  with  strict  discipline  by  their  spiritual  teachers. 
When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  these  Indian  establishments  were 
broken  up  or  fell  into  decay.  In  1778,  Buenos  Ayres 
was  separated  from  Peru,  and  erected  into  a  viceroy¬ 
alty,  including  all  the  Spanish  provinces  cast  of  the 
Andes ;  these  limits  embraced  Upper  Peru,  with  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  which  rendered  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres  the  most  important  division  of  South 
America,  next  to  Mexico. 

The  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  among  the  first 
of  the  Spanish  Americans  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country.  In 
1806,  when  Spain  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
British  government  sent  an  expedition  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  captured  that  city  by  surprise.  But 
after  holding  possession  of  it  for  fifteen  days,  the 
captors  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  An  attempt 
of  the  British  to  regain  it  was  triumphantly  repulsed 
by  the  inhabitants  in  1808.  Napoleon  shortly  after¬ 
ward  seized  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  endeavored  by  his 
emissaries  to  induce  the  Spanish  Americans  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  change  of  dynasty.  But  the  Buenos 
Ayreans  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority ;  and  in 
1810,  they  organized  a  new  government,  which  recog¬ 
nized  Ferdinand  VII.  as  a  sovereign,  but  was  in  reality 
independent.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of 
disturbances  and  vicissitudes.  Monte  Video  resisted 
the  authority  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  subdued  by 
General  Artigas,  who  subsequently  assumed  the  polit¬ 
ical  authority  in  Monte  Video,  and  made  himself  an 
independent  chief. 

The  Portuguese  of  Brazil,  tempted  by  the  intes¬ 
tine  discords  of  their  neighbors,  invaded  the  country 
and  seized  Monte  Video,  with  the  whole  of  the  territo¬ 
ry  east  of  the  river,  called  the  Banda  Oriental.  This 
invasion  was  resisted  by  the  Buenos  Ayreans  vigorous¬ 
ly  and  successfully,  and  the  Brazilians  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  evacuate  the  territory  which  they  had  occu¬ 
pied.  The  Banda  Oriental  was  erected  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic,  and  Paraguay  detached  itself  front 
Buenos  Avres,  under  the  dictatorshin  Dr.  Frane- 
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The  other  provinces  of  the  viceroynlty,  with  the 
exception  of  Upper  Peru,  held  a  general  congress  at 
Tucuman  in  March,  1816,  and  in  the  following  year 
an  independent  republic  was  established,  under  the 
title  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  constitution  first  established  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States ;  but  the  government  has  since 
undergone  many  changes,  and  the  country  has  hardly, 
at  any  time,  been  free  from  civil  war  and  public  dis¬ 
turbances.  The  chief  authority  was  long  in  the 


hands  of  Gem  ral  Bosas,  who  exercised  all  the  power 
of  a  dictator;  but  he  has  recently  been  driven  from 
the  country. 

The  population  of  the  United  Provinces  is  about 
one  million  eight  hundr;d  thousand.  Buenos  Ayres 
the  capital,  stands  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  La 
Plata.  It  is  regularly  and  handsomely  built  of  brick, 
and  has  a  population  of  eighty  thousand.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  commerce  of  this  country. 


^nrogumj  ntxit  elrngniu]. 
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Discovery,  History ,  and  Insurrection. 

The  republic  of  Paraguay  *  is  bounded  north  and 
east  by  Brazil,  south  by  Uruguay  and  Ln  Plata,  and 
west  by  La  Plata  and  Bolivia.  The  northern  part  is 
mountainous  ;  the  remainder  consists  of  savannas 
and  wooded  plains,  interspersed  with  hilly  tracts.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  portions  of 
South  America. 

We  huve  already  mentioned  the  foundation  of 
Asuncion  in  this  country,  as  early  as  1536.  This  set¬ 
tlement,  however,  made  very  little  progress;  and  Par¬ 

•  The  (Mill  of  Paraguay  it  fertile,  end  the  climule  delightful.  Mute,  «« 
Puraguijr  tea,  i«  largely  cultivated,  uud  much  uaud  by  the  in  habitual*.  A* 
u (option  ii  the  Capital. 


aguay  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history  for  a  long 
time  after  the  first  visit  of  the  Spaniards.  The  coun- 
try  was  included  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  | 
and  it  obtained  notice  in  the  last  century  chiefly  from  j 
Indian  establishments  formed  here  hy  the  Jesuits.  |i 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  Paraguay  had  |j 
contained  a  great  number  of  native  tribes,  who  lived 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  upon  wild  fruits  and 
honey,  which  were  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  !  I 
forests.  For  more  than  a  century  the  Spaniards  I 
laid  waste  the  country  by  their  wars  with  the  natives, 
whose  enmity  they  perpetuated  by  every  species  of 
cruel  treatment,  when  the  Jesuits  conceived  the  design  1 
of  gaining  the  friendship  of  the  savages  by  a  system 
of  conciliation  and  friendly  ofiiccs.  The  scheme 
which  they  finally  determined  on  was  to  draw  them 
out  of  the  forest,  in  which  they  had  dispersed  them-  | 
selves  to  escape  the  merciless  swords  of  tbc  Spaniards,  i 
and  collect  them  in  villages  at  a  safe  distance  fiom  i 
the  Spanish  settlements.  This  scheme  was  crowned 
with  great  success.  The  Jesuits  penetrated  into  the 
forests  in  search  of  the  natives,  and  prevailed  upon 
great  numbers  of  them  to  renounce  their  old  customs 
and  prejudices,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 
The  establishments  thus  formed  were  models  of  their 
kind :  the  Indians  paid  implicit  obedience  to  their 
spiritual  direction  ;  the  utmost  order  and  regularity  ; 
of  government  was  established  among  them. 

The  Jesuits  had  the  wisdom  to  civilize  the  savages 
in  some  measure  be  foie  they  attempted  to  convert  j 
them  to  a  religion  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  | 
to  understand  w  hile  under  the  influence  of  their  savage 
notions.  They  did  not  pretend  to  make  them  avowed 
Christians,  till  they  had  made  them  feel  in  sonn 
degree  like  men.  As  soon  as  they  had  succeed*)' 
in  gathering  them  into  communities,  they  exerted 
themselves  to  provide  every  thing  for  their  subsistono 
and  comfort.  In  this  manner,  by  rendering  them 
contented  and  tractable,  they  found  it  much  easier  ti  1 
persuade  them  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion.  Th» 
Jesuits  imitated  the  example  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  e 
the  division  of  the  land  into  three  portions, —  for  reh 
gious  purposes,  for  the  public,  and  for  individuals.  They 
encouraged  working  for  orphans  an  I  destitute  people  : 
they  rewarded  meritorious  actions  ;  they  inspected  tin 
morals  of  the  people  ;  they  promoted  industry,  educate) 
the  children,  and  taught  them  to  sing  hymns,  while  they 
marched  in  long  processions.  The  use  of  money  wn- 
unknown  in  the  Jesuit  establishments,  for  those  win 
exercised  mechanical  trades  deposited  their  works  i 
the  public  warehouses.  They  were  supplied  w> 
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die  common  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  labors  of 
i lie  husbandmen.  After  the  example  of  the  Incas, 
.he  Jesuits  established  a  theocratical  government,  with 
an  additional  feature  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  religion  : 
this  was  the  practice  of  confession,  which  in  Paraguay 
brought  the  guilty  person  to  the  feet  of  the  magistrate. 
Every  one  was  his  own  accuser,  and  voluntarily  sub¬ 
mitted  to  punishment.  The  priests  took  great  pains 
to  learn  the  languages  of  the  Indians,  but  prohibited 
j  them  from  learn  ng  Spanish.  Their  authority  and 
influence,  obtained  in  this  manner,  were  long  perpet¬ 
uated  over  the  converged  natives. 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  by  the 
pope,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  the  ruin  of 
their  establishments  in  the  western  world.  In  1768, 
the  missions  of  Paraguay  were  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  intrusted 
to  ecclesias  ics  of  other  denominations.  This  change, 
with  the  attempt  to  transfer  many  of  the  Indian  asso¬ 
ciations  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  led  to  the 
speedy  decline  and  final  dissolution  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  which  hud  exhibited  such  unparalleled  success  in 
the  endeavor  to  civilize  the  American  aborigines. 

An  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  in  Paraguay  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Don  Joseph  de 
Antequera,  a  knight  of  Alcantara,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  this  province  by  the  administrative 
council,  in  a  manner  somewhat  illegal,  in  consequence 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  toward  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  was  compelled  to  maintain  himself  by  force 
against  the  authorities  of  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
who  sent  armies  to  depose  him  from  his  office.  Ilis 
success  against  his  enemies  was  so  brilliant,  that  he 
gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  sovereign  ruler,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  intended  to  proclaim  himself  king  of 
Paraguay.  With  a  little  more  promptness  and  decis¬ 
ion  he  might  have  secured  this  object ;  but  he  delayed 
action  till  the  popular  feeling  in  his  favor  had  subsid¬ 
ed,  and  an  army  from  Peru  expelled  him  from  Para¬ 
guay.  He  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
!o  death  in  1731.  Several  insurrections  followed,  and 
the  authority  of  Spain  was  not  fully  reestablished  till 
1735. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Paraguay  became  detached  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  shortly  after  the  revolt  from  the 
mother  country  in  1810.  The  people  of  Paraguay,  like 
those  of  all  the  other  revolted  Spanish  colonics,  begun 
their  career  of  independence  by  various  puerile  attempts 
to  eslablish  republican  forms  and  titles  in  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Thev  created  consuls  and  legislative  bodies  ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years,  the  whole 
state  sunk  under  the  power  of  one  man,  —  Dr. 
Gaspar  Rodrigo  Francia,  a  native  of  Paraguay.  He 
was  educated  by  the  monks  of  Asuncion,  and  after¬ 
ward  studied  at  the  university  of  Cordova  in  Tucu- 
man,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the¬ 
ology.  He  was  never  out  of  South  America ;  and 
when  the  revolution  began,  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Asuncion. 

Francia  was  elected  to  a  popular  office,  behaved 
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independently,  flattered  no  party,  and  professed  his 
sole  political  object  to  be  the  entire  separation  of  Par¬ 
aguay  from  Spain,  and  its  erection  into  an  independ¬ 
ent  republic.  He  ultimately  became  the  ruler  of  this 
country,  and  exercised  the  most  despotic  sway.  He 
attempted  to  cutofF all  intercourse  with  other  countries, 
and  permitted  no  strangers  who  came  to  Paraguay  to 
leave  the  country. 

He  perpetuated  his  pow’er  by  maintaining  an  army 
of  five  thousand  men,  w  hom  he  attached  to  his  inter¬ 
ests  by  allowing  them  great  license  among  the  people, 
though  he  enforced  the  strictest  discipline  in  their 
military  services.  Yet  he  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
assassination,  and  cooked  his  own  food  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  against  poison.  His  conduct  displayed  strong 
marks  of  eccentricity,  and  sometimes  of'  a  disor¬ 
dered  intellect.  His  behavior,  in  general,  bore  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  He 
maintained  his  despotic  government  to  the  last,  and 
died  in  1842,  at  about  eighty  years  of  age.  Since  this 
event  the  country  has  preserved  its  usual  tranquillity: 
the  government  is  administered  by  a  President  elect¬ 
ed  for  ten  years,  and  a  congress  for  five  years. 

Uruguay.  —  The  republic  of  Uruguay  *  w-as  former¬ 
ly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or 
“  eastern  side.”  It  was  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as 
appertaining  to  that  colony ;  but  the  Portuguese  gov¬ 
ernment  professed  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of  Brazil, 
and  the  claim  to  this  territory  was  long  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  two  powers.  When  Buenos 
Ayres  revolted  from  Spain,  the  people  of  the  Banda 
Oriental  joined  them.  General  Artigas,  as  we  have 
already  related,  obtained  the  chief  authority  here, 
defeated  the  Buenos  Ayrean  troops,  and  assumed  inde¬ 
pendent  power.  For  nine  years  lie  maintained  him¬ 
self  in  authority;  but  in  1816,  the  government  of 
Brazil,  fearing  the  introduction  of  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines  into  that  country  from  this  quarter,  sent  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  which  captured  Monte  Video  in 
January,  1817  :  the  whole  district  submitted  to  the 
conquerors,  and  was  incorporated  with  Brazil.  In 
this  state  it  remained  till  1825,  when  the  inhabitants' 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  declared  themselves  independ¬ 
ent.  The  Brazilians  were  expelled,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  war  of  two  years,  the  emperor  of  Brazil  acknowl- 
edged  the  independence  of  the  Banda,  which  was 
erected  into  a  republic  under  the  name  of  Uruguay. 
A  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  in  1830.  The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
however,  has  never  relinquished  its  claim  to  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  this  territory,  and  hostilities  have  contin¬ 
ued  between  the  two  republics  ever  since,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  both  parties,  and  the  serious  incon¬ 
venience  of  foreign  nations  which  have  commercial 
intercourse  with  them. 


*  I’ruguny  is  the  smallest  of  tho  South  American  republics.  Tho  country 
is  a  fertile  region,  hut  badly  cultivated.  Monte  Video,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  La  Plata,  and  has  a  good  harbor. 
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CHAPTER  DVI. 

Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Brazil — Con- 
(/urst  and  Expulsion  of  the  Dutch  —  Discov¬ 
ery  of  Gold  and  Diamonds —  Revolution  — 
Independence  of  Brazil.  —  Guiana.  —  Story 
of  El  Dorado. 

Brazil  *  was  discovered  by  Alvarez  dc  Cabral,  the 
commander  of  a  Portuguese  squadron,  on  his  voyage 
to  India  in  1501,  as  we  have  already  stated.  Cabral, 
however,  did  not  ascertain  whether  it  was  an  island 
or  a  part  of  the  continent ;  and  this  long  remained  a 
matter  of  doubt.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Portu¬ 
guese  government  made  no  attempt  to  establish  colo¬ 
nics  in  this  fine  region.  Their  right  to  the  territory, 
in  fact,  was  regarded  as  very  uncertain,  according  to 
the  principles  of  international  policy,  ns  they  were 
then  understood.  The  pope  had  granted  to  the  king 
of  Spain  the  dominion  over  all  newly  discovered  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  west,  and  to  the  Portuguese  all  in  the 
east :  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
king  of  Spain  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
whole  western  continent.  But  as  the  Spaniards  pur¬ 
sued  their  conquests  in  America,  and  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  rich  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
the  envy  of  the  Portuguese  was  strongly  excited  by 
their  success,  and  the  court  of  Lisbon  determined  to 
take  possession  of  Brazil.  Accordingly,  in  1549,  a 
body  of  colonists  was  sent  out,  who  founded  San 
Salvador.  Cabral  had  given  the  whole  country  the 
name  of  Santa  Cruz ,  or  the  Holy  Cross,  agreeably  to 
the  common  practice  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
in  bestowing  religious  appellations  upon  the  territories 
which  they  discovered.  But  this  name  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long.  The  country  was  found  to  produce  in 
great  abundance  a  red  dye-wood,  which  was  called 
brazil,  from  braza,  the  Portuguese  word  for  a  coal  of 
fire.  This  wood  was  the  first  commercial  article 
exported  from  the  country,  which,  in  consequence, 
soon  obtained  the  name  of  the  “  country  of  brazil ;  ” 
and  the  new  name,  at  last,  entirely  supplanted  the  old 
one. 

The  Indians  of  Brazil  were  very  different  from 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  had  made  little 
progress  in  civilization,  and  were  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  states,  or  tribes,  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other.  The  Portuguese  were  few  in  number, 
yet  they  found  it  easy  to  subdue  the  natives,  by  excit¬ 
ing  animosities  among  the  rival  nations,  and  taking 
part  with  one  after  another,  according  as  they  saw  the 
fortune  of  war  inclining.  Without  resorting  to  this 
policy,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Portuguese  would 
have  been  able  to  maintain  their  fooling  in  the  country, 
as  the  natives  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery, 
and  showed  great  skill  in  the  use  of  their  rude  weap¬ 
ons,  which  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows,  darts  and 
clubs. 


•  Hra*tl  i«  th*  moat  extensive  itiite  in  America.  It  occupie*  the  great 
?*«in  of  the  Amuxoo.  ooe  of  the  moat  fertile  region!  on  the  globe.  It  em- 
br  «cea  im  ttrlv  on**  half  of  South  America,  and  ia  almoat  enuol  in  extent  to 
lie  whole  of  Europe.  The  climate  ia  generally  mild,  ana  the  production! 
■  re  rich  ami  varied.  Agriculture  receive!  little  attention.  The  rearing 
of  rattle,  which  are  produced  in  vaat  numbert,  ia  the  leading  pursuit.  Gold 
i«  obtained  in  considerable  quantitiea ;  but  the  diamond  minra  are  atill  more 
important.  The«e  are  wrought  on  account  of  the  government,  and  furniah 
th  -  greater  part  of  the  diamond!.  Kio  Janeiro  ia  the  capital. 


The  first  settlers  were  chiefly  convicts  taken  from 
the  jails  of  Portugal.  This  wns  unfortunate  for 
the  infant  colony,  and  contributed  to  check  its 
prosperity,  as  these  persons  were  often  unruly,  and 
!  caused  great  disorders.  The  Spanish  government 
1  also  attempted  to  interfere,  by  setting  up  n  claim 
to  Brazil,  founded  on  the  Pope’s  grant.  This  dispute 
was  at  length  settled,  and  the  king  of  Spain  renounced, 
in  favor  of  the  Portuguese,  all  pretension  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  lying  between  the  River  Amazon  and  the  River 
of  Plate.  After  this  arrangement,  the  settlement  of 
the  country  advanced  more  rapidly.  Grants  of  land 
were  made  to  adventurers  of  respectable  character, 
and  many  of  the  Portuguese  nobility  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  a  colony  which  now  began  to  promise  rich 
returns  to  the  settlers.  The  government  was  remod¬ 
elled  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa.  Bra 
zil  soon  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  colony. 

The  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe  showed  an 
inclination  to  dispute  the  possession  of  so  extensive  a 
domain  by  the  Portuguese.  The  French  made  a  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  Brazil.  The  Sieur 
de  Villegagnon  conducted  a  body  of  French  Huguenots 
to  Rio  Janeiro  in  1555,  and  gave  this  country  the  name 
of  Antarctic  France.  The  English  made  un  endeavor 
to  establish  themselves  at  Puraiba.  The  Portuguese 
of  that  day,  however,  manifested  a  vast  deal  more 
courage  and  enterprise  than  their  countrymen  of  the 
present  time  seem  to  possess  ;  and  their  resolute  and 
persevering  attacks  soon  expelled  the  intruders  from 
all  parts  of  Brazil.  When,  however,  this  country  was 
transferred,  along  with  Portugal,  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
in  15.^0,  the  bravery  and  national  spirit  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  sensibly  declined;  and  the  Dutch,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  Spain,  sent  out  formidable  expedi¬ 
tions,  which  conquered  all  the  northern  part  of  Brazil. 
They  kept  possession  of  their  coriques:s  for  half  a 
century,  and  by  prudent  management  might  have 
retained  it  permanently.  But  n  course  of  maladmin¬ 
istration  alienated  the  attachment  of  the  Portuguese 
inhabitants,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  their  enemies  in  Brazil  commenced  a  series 
of  attacks,  by  which  they  soon  expelled  the  Du'ch 
from  all  their  conquests.  After  many  vnin  endeavors 
to  retrieve  their  airairs,  both  by  arms  and  negotiation, 
the  Dutch,  in  1661,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
make  u  final  cession  of  Brazil  to  Portugal. 

The  great  prosperity  of  this  colony  dates  from  the 
year  1699,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  here.  The 
circumstances  of  this  discovery  arc  variously  related. 

It  is  said  that  an  exploring  party  from  Rio  Janeiro 
penetrated  into  the  interior  in  1695,  and  found  the 
Indians  in  possession  of  some  gold  dust.  A  few 
years  afterward,  a  company  of  soldiers,  traversing 
one  of  the  inland  districts,  met  with  Indians  using  gold 
fish-hooks.  Upon  this  information,  strict  search  was 
made  for  the  precious  metal.  The  result  wns  precise¬ 
ly  similar  to  what  has  recently  taken  place  in  Califor¬ 
nia  :  few  veins  of  gold  were  found  capable  of  being 
worked  by  mining,  but  the  gullies,  and  beds  of  moun¬ 
tain  torrents,  yielded  lumps  and  particles  of  gold  in 
nlmost  incredible  abundance.  The  labor  of  collect¬ 
ing  it  was  performed  chiefly  by  negroes.  The  yearly 
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product  was  supposed  to  exceed  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.* 

The  southern  part  of  Brazil,  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  for  some  time  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Paulists,  a  community  of  freebooters,  who  took 
their  name  from  the  town  of  St.  Paul,  in  that  quarter. 
They  were  originally  criminal  convicts  sent  from 
Portugal  to  Brazil.  On  their  first  arrival,  they  were 
allowed  to  live  free  ;  but  when  it  became  necessary  to 
subject  them  to  the  restraints  of  law,  they  ran  away 
into  the  woods,  married  Indian  wives,  and  broke  ofF 
all  intercourse  with  the  settlers.  A  large  number  of 
these  desperadoes  collected  at  the  town  of  St.  Paul, 
which  became  their  head-quarters.  The  situation  of 
the  place  was  such  that  it  could  be  defended  by  a 
handful  of  men  against  the  most  powerful  armies  that 
could  be  sent  against  them.  This  inspired  them 
with  the  resolution  to  make  themselves  independent ; 
and  their  ambition  was  successful.  Desperate  and 
profligate  characters  from  all  quarters  resorted  to  St. 
Paul.  None  were  allowed  to  visit  the  place,  except 
with  a  view  of  settling  there  ;  and  candidates  to  obtain 
admittance  were  subjected  to  a  severe  trial.  Those 
who  could  not  pass  through  that  kind  of  novitiate,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  treachery,  were  barbarously 
murdered,  as  well  as  all  who  showed  any  inclination 
to  quit  the  community.  The  Paulists  for  a  long  time 
defied  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  government. 

1 'heir  chief  exploits  were  slave-hunts  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  In  these  enterprises  they  ravaged  the  country 
in  every  direction,  committing  the  most  horrid  cruel¬ 
ties.  They  are  said  to  have  destroyed  upward  of  a 
million  of  the  natives.  These  dangerous  undertak¬ 
ings,  however,  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  Paul- 
sts,  and  at  length  they  became  too  feeble  to  maintain 
their  independence,  and  were  finally  exterminated. 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  toward  Brazil 
was  narrow  and  illiberal,  like  that  of  Spain  toward  her 
colonies.  Industry  was  little  encouraged,  and  com¬ 
merce  was  fettered  by  restrictions  and  monopolies : 
the  attention  of  the  government  was  engrossed  in  the 
search  for  gold  and  diamonds.  No  vessel  of  any  for¬ 
eign  nation  was  allowed  to  touch  at  a  Brazilian  port, 
and  strangers  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  country 
or  jealously  watched.  Trade  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  fortified  ports.  This  state  of  things 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  a  great  change  was  effected  in  the  political  con¬ 
dition  of  Brazil  by  the  events  in  Europe.  The  design 
.of  removing  the  court  of  Portugal  to  this  country,  as 
an  asylum  from  the  oppressions  of  powerful  neighbors, 

•  The  discovery  of  diamonds,  a  few  years  later,  ndded  another  prolific 
-ource  of  revenue  to  Brazil.  No  diamonds  hud  ever  been  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world  except  Hindustan,  till,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  were  discovered  to  exist  in  the  Scrro  de  Frio,  in  Brazil.  The  slaves, 
who  were  employed  in  seeking  for  gold  in  this  quarter,  used  to  find  little 
sparkling  atones,  which  they  threw  away  along  with  the  sand  and  gravel. 
At  length  in  iny  of  them  were  collected  as  playthings  for  children.  Some  of 
them  happened  to  be  seen  by  Pedro  do  Ahneyda,  governor-general  of  the 
mines,  who  had  been  in  the  East  Indies.  He  suspected  them  to  he  dia¬ 
monds  ;  hut  it  was  difficult  to  make  any  one  beliovo  that  such  precious 
stom  s  could  originate  any  where  except  in  the  East.  The  court  of  Lisbon 
were  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  till  they  sent  a  number  of  them  to  Hol¬ 
land,  where  they  were  cut  by  able  artificers,  and  pronounced  genuine  dia- 
monds.  A  vigilant  search  was  immediately  made  for  them  in  Brazil,  and 
.ho  result  was  so  successful,  that  the  Rio  Janeiro  fleet,  in  1TJ2,  brought 
home  diamonds  to  the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  This  caused  them 
to  full  considerably  in  price  ;  hut  tho  government  took  such  measures  as 
soon  raised  them  to  their  original  value,  which  they  have  ever  since  main¬ 
tained.  They  conferred  on  a  company  the  exclusive  right  of  searching  for 
and  selling  diamonds,  all  above  a  certain  size  being  reserved  for  tho  king. 
These  two  discoveries  of  gold  and  diamonds  placed  Brazil  on  a  level  with 
the  richest  of  the  Spanish  American  possessions  ;  at  the  same  time  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  was  fully  ascertained,  and  considerable  progress  wua  made 
in  causing  it  to  yield  the  richest  articles  of  tropical  produce 


had  been  long  entertained  in  the  mother  country. 
The  Marquis  de  Pombal,  in  1761,  had  determined  on 
such  a  measure,  and  preparations  were  made  to  trans¬ 
port  the  royal  family  across  the  Atlantic,  when  the 
Spaniards  threatened  to  march  upon  Lisbon  ;  hut  as 
the  danger  of  invasion  subsided,  the  project  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  Napoleon’s  attempt  to  seize  the  latter  king¬ 
dom.  In  1807,  a  French  army  under  Junot  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Lisbon.  The  prince  regent,  with  all  his 
court,  abandoned  the  country,  and  sailed  for  Brazil  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1808.  The  court  was  established 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  inhabitants  soon  realized  the 
benefits  of  the  change.  A  royal  charter  was  issued, 
abolishing  the  old,  exclusive  system  of  trade,  and 
granting  to  the  Brazilians  free  commerce  with  all  for¬ 
eign  nations.  Another  decree  permitted  the  free 
exercise  of  industry  to  all  classes  of  people.  The 
press,  which  for  three  centuries  had  been  excluded, 
was  now  established  in  the  country,  and  in  1808,  the 
first  book  was  printed  in  Brazil.  This  single  fact  shows 
the  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  darkness  in  which 
this  great  country  had  been  kept  by  the  government. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  to  the  prince 
regent,  then  king,  the  dominion  of  Portugal ;  but  he 
still  lingered  in  Brazil,  which  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  decidedly  the  most  valuable  and  important  portion 
of  the  empire.  It  was  made  a  separate  state  in  1815, 
when  a  royal  decree  elevated  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
kingdom.  The  whole  Portuguese  monarchy,  under 
this  new  arrangement,  was  entitled  the  United  King¬ 
doms  of  Portugal ,  the  Algarves ,  and  Brazil.  This 
political  system,  however,  was  destined  to  be  of  short 
continuance.  In  1817,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Pernambuco,  which,  though  quelled  for  tho  time,  lefl 
the  country  in  an  uneasy  and  disturbed  state.  The 
king  returned  to  Portugal  in  1821.  The  Brazil¬ 
ians  had  now  a  strong  desire  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  entirely  from  Portugal ;  and  this  was  soon 
so  openly  displayed,  that  a  constituent  assembly  ot 
deputies  from  every  part  of  the  country  was  convened 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  1822,  Don  Pedro,  son  of  the  king,  wa» 
proclaimed  constitutional  emperor  of  Brazil :  all  con¬ 
nection  with  Portugal  was  dissolved  by  the  populuj 
voice,  and  Brazil  became  an  independent  power. 
The  king  of  Portugal  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  Brazilians,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  paid  him  for  the  loss  of  that  part  of 
his  empire.  The  king  was  also  recognized  as  emper¬ 
or,  with  the  succession  of  Don  Pedro,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  to  govern  Brazil  in  the  capacity  of 
regent.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  March,  1826, 
he  became  emperor. 

The  country,  however,  continued  in  an  unquiet 
state,  and  prospered  so  little  under  his  reign,  that,  the 
people  compelled  him  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  April, 
1831.  His  infant  son,  Don  Pedro  II.,  succeeded  him, 
and  the  government  was  administered  by  a  regency 
in  his  name.  Since  this  period,  Brazil  has  enjoyed 
more  tranquillity  than  any  other  South  American  state 
except  Paraguay,  and  but  for  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery,  this 
country  would  seem  to  enjoy  every  fair  prospect 
of  advancing  rapidly  in  social  prosperity  and  polit¬ 
ical  impcrtance. 
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GUIANA. 


Indiana  of  South  America. 


Guiana.* — Columbus,  in  1498,  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  Pinzon  made  further  discov¬ 
eries  on  this  coast  in  the  following  year ;  but  the  coun¬ 
try  was  neglected  by  the  Spaniards  for  many  years. 
They  seem  to  have  made  some  attempts  to  explore  it 
in  1535,  but  being  disappointed  in  their  search  after 
mines,  they  regarded  it  as  of  little  value.  Afterward  it 
became  the  scene  of  a  most  extraordinary  delusion,  in 
which  the  thirst  of  gold  tempted  the  Spaniards  intoad- 
ventures  surpassing  the  fictions  of  romance.  In  this 
quarter  was  supposed  to  be  situated  the  fabulous 
region  of  El  Dorado.  Along  the  coast  rumors  pre¬ 
vailed  of  an  inland  country  abounding  in  gold.  It  was 
said  that  a  brother  of  Ataluialpa,  the  Inca  of  Peru,  fled 
from  that  country  after  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards, 
carrying  with  him  an  immense  quantity  of  treasures, 
and  founded  an  empire  in  a  remote  part  of  Guiana, 
of  which  the  most  marvellous  descriptions  were  given. 
The  capital  of  the  empire  was  called  Manoa,  and, 
according  to  the  story,  abounded  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  precious  metals,  that  in  one  street  there  were  no 
less  than  three  thousand  silversmiths.  The  palace  of 
the  king  or  emperor  stood  on  an  island  in  a  lake  ;  it 
was  built  of  white  stone,  having  two  towers  at  the 
entrance,  and  between  them  a  column  with  a  large 
silver  moon  on  the  top,  and  two  lions,  or  pumas ,  fas¬ 
tened  to  its  base  by  chains  of  gold.  Within  was  a 
quadrangular  court  planted  with  trees,  and  watered 
by  a  silver  fountain,  which  spouted  water  through  four 
golden  pipes.  The  columns  of  the  pulacc  were  of 
porphyry  and  alabaster ;  the  galleries  of  ebony  and 
cedar  ;  the  throne  was  of  ivory,  with  steps  of  gold. 
An  altar  of  silver  stood  in  front,  supporting  a  golden 
sun,  and  four  lamps  were  kept  burning  before  it  day 
and  night.  The  sovereign  of  the  empire  was  called 
El  Dorado ,  or  the  “  Gilded  One,”  because,  according 
to  the  extravagant  story,  he  was  covered  every  day 
with  gold  dust,  which  was  fastened  to  his  skin  with 
fragrant  gum  ;  this  was  washed  off  at  night  and  re¬ 
newed  the  next  morning. 

In  those  days  no  Action  was  too  absurd  to  gain  belief 

*  Gilt  mi  i«  now  ibn  only  part  of  Pouth  America  which  is  in  a  «Uto  of 
colonial  depeitilfoct’.  It  ia  divided  into  three  parU :  the  ea*tem  brlonp  to 
the  French,  the  middle  to  the  Dutch,  end  the  weitern  to  the  Briti«h.  The 
interior  ia  atlll  in  the  poascuion  of  warlike  tnbea  of  native  Indiana,  and 
runaway  negroes,  railed  Maroon*.  The  country  along  the  eoant,  only,  ia 
occupied  by  the  whites.  It  ia  a  low,  flat,  and  unhealthy  region,  with  a  hot, 
•j'-ipreeeive  climata  It  ia,  however  exceedingly  fertile 


among  the  adventurers  in  the  western  world.  Tbo 
Spaniards  made  innumerable  attempts  to  reach  this 
fabulous  region.  They  marched  thousands  of  miles 
through  pathless  woods,  encountering  incredible  fa¬ 
tigues  and  sufferings :  yet  in  vain.  The  glitterine  vision 
of  El  Dorado  fled  before  them  as  they  auvanced  ; 
but  they  were  still  tempted  to  pursue  it.  The  belief 
in  the  existence  of  this  country  cost  the  Spaniards  a 
greater  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  than  all  their 
other  conquests  in  America.  This  belief  was  not 
extinct  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  made  use  of  the  fable  of  El  Dorado  to  allure 
the  English  into  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  conquering 
Guiana,  though  it  is  doubtful  whefher  lie  believed  the 
marvellous  part  of  the  story.  In  the  year  1GOO,  he 
sailed  from  England  at  the  head  of  an  expedition, 
landed  in  Guiana,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  whole  design  mis¬ 
carried,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return,  in  disgrace,  to 
England.  This  affair  finally  brough  thim  to  the  scaffold. 

About  the  year  1590,  the  Dutch  began  settlements 
in  Guiana,  on  the  River  Demerara,  and  at  other  places. 
These  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  nnd  English 
some  time  afterward,  hut  were  recovered  by  the 
Dutch,  and  retained  by  them  till  1781,  when  the  col¬ 
onies  on  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo  put  themselves 
under  British  protection.  In  1787,  the  French  aguin 
took  possession  of  them  :  the  British  conquered  them 
in  1796  :  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  lh02,' 
recaptured  by  the  British  in  1803,  and  remain  in  their 
possession  at  the  present  day. 

The  French  formed  a  settlement  at  Cayenne  in 
1635;  but  this,  after  experiencing  many  disasters,  was 
abandoned  to  the  Dutch.  The  French  renewed  their 
attempt  in  1663,  nnd  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Cay¬ 
enne.  The  English  became  masters  of  this  colony 
in  1667,  and  the  Dutch  a  second  time  in  1676.  The 
French,  however,  subsequently  recovered  possession 
of  it,  and  hold  it  at  the  present  day. 

Guiana  formerly  comprised  five  divisions  ;  Spanish, 
French,  Dutch,  Flnglish,  and  Portuguese.  Spanish 
Guiana  now  forms  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Venezu¬ 
ela,  and  Portuguese  Guiana  ;s  incorporated  with  the 
empire  of  Brazil.  The  remainder  is  now  divided 
between  the  French,  British,  and  Dutch.  The  whole 
population  is  about  250,000. 
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CHATTER  D VII . 

Geographical  Description. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  *  is  studded  with  groups  of  islands, 
many  of  which  are  extensive  and  populous,  and  which 
are  embraced,  by  geographers,  under  the  title  of  Ocean- 
ica.  The  land  surface  is  estimated  at  four  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  twenty  millions.  Many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  volcanic,  and  send  forth  terrific  volumes  of 
lava,  smoke,  and  ashes.  Many,  also,  are  evidently 
built  up  by  myriads  of  corallines,  which  are  sca-ani- 
mals,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  observed  by  the 
naked  eye.  Most  of  the  islands  are  within,  or  near 
the  tropics,  and  have  warm  climates.  Some  of  them 
are  exceedingly  prolific.  Among  the  peculiar  vege¬ 
table  products  are  various  rich  spices,  sandal-wood, 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  plantain,  yam,  and  other  fruits. 
A i non 2  the  remarkable  animals  of  Occanicn  are  the 
orang-outang,  the  largest  species  of  ape  ;  the  anacon¬ 
da,  a  gigantic  kind  of  serpent ;  and  the  cpssownry, 
resembling  the  ostrich.  These  are  confined  to  the 
Asiatic  islands.  New  Holland  produces  some  very 
curious  animals.  The  natives  of  Oceanica  chiefly 
belong  to  two  races  —  the  Malays,  nnd  a  kind  of 
negro.  The  latter  are  dull  and  degraded,  and  are 
confined  to  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  The  former,  scattered  over  all  the 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  active  and  intelligent. 
Most  of  the  larger  islands  are  now  controlled  by 
Europeans;  the  natives  being,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 

*  The  Pacific  Ocean  it  the  larrett  on  the  globe,  ami  covert  more  than 
one  third  of  the  earth't  surface.  The  width  nf  the  Pacific  at  the  equator, 
attending  from  Equ'idor,  in  8outh  America,  to  the  |*>nm«ula  of  Malacca,  it 
nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  degreet,  or  one  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  — an  extent  of  abouf  twelve  thousand  miles.  Toward  the  north,  the  two 
continents  approach  each  other,  and  only  the  narrow  Btraita  of  Behring, 
forty  miles  wide,  separate  America  from  Asia,  and  connect  the  Pacific  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Pacific  derived  its  name  from  the  early  navigators, 
who  deemed  it  more  tranquil  than  other  seas.  Though  this  may  be  its  gen 
enl  character,  yet  it  ia  subject  to  violent  tempe«t«,  especially  upon  the  coast 
of  Asia.  There  hi  a  geaeral  current  in  the  Pacific,  t  ear  the  eouator,  setting 
from  east  to  wsd,  from  the  American  to  the  Asiatic  shore.  There  are  also 
various  other  currents,  especially  among  the  islands  and  broken  coiata  of 
\<i  >.  I  li*- re  are,  likewiee,  trade- triads,  blowing  constantly  in  one  direct  too, 
tod  aB^raeeoae,  blowing  aia  months  ooe  way,  and  six  months  the  other. 


savage  state. 


Oceamca  is  divided  into  three  porti.i  .s  : 
the  Asiatic  Islands ,  or  Malaysia ,  Australasia ,  and  iW- 
j  ynesia.  Malaysia  contains  several  important  and  fruitful 
islands,  most  of  which  are  under  the  government  of  for- 
[  eign  nations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  Asiatic 
islands  :  — 


r  Sumatra, . 

1  Java, . 

Pane:!, . . 

[Timor, . 

>  Amboyna, . 

|  Ceram,  . . 

|  Clilolo, . 

t  H  indu  Islands,  . . . . 

Borneo, . 

Celebes, . 

r  Luzon, . 

!  Mindanao, . 

i  .wa  nnr,. . 

[  Negro*,. . . 


PoMTM^d  by. 


Natives, . 

Dutch, . 

.  .do . 

Dutch  6i  Poll., 
Dvtok, . 

.  .do . 

..do.  ••...... 

.  .do . 

Natives, . 

Dutch,. . .  •  • 
Spaniards,  .  •• 

... .do . 

. . . .do . 

... .do . 


Extent. 

Population. 

ChwfTuVM 

IN),  000 

4,500,000 

Houcoolcn 

52,000 

4, ‘>0,000 

Batavia. 

5, too 

i  o.ooo 

8,800 

lo  ',000 

Litas. 

450 

45,000 

AmUyna. 

4.000 

120,000 

la.uoo 

S  nlanag. 

300,001 

Borneo. 

75,0  0 

2,500,100 

M.ui*«ar 

70,0  0 

1,200,000 

Manilla. 

30,0.0 

»  0,000 

.kjlndanao. 

NH) 

84  000 

500 

75,000 

Sumatra  produces  great  quantities  of  pepper  and 
camphor,  and  Mount  Ophir  here  rises  to  the  height 
of  thirteen  thousand  feet.  Java,  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  Sunda  Isles,  yields  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  A:c.  The 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  are  famous  for  producing 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  which  arc  cultivated  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world.  Borneo,  the  largest  island  of  Ma¬ 
lacca,  has  rich  mines  of  gold  nnd  diamonds.  Celebes 
is  inhabited  ir.  the  south  by  an  active  and  commercial 
people.  The  Philippine  Isles  arc  rich  in  sugar,  rice,  &c. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent,  population, 
&c.,  of  the  Australasian  islands. 


New  lli.ll.mtl . 

V.in  llirnwn’i  Lind,.... 

Nvw  Caledonia, . 

New  lletiridi-a . 

Qii.  Charlotte’*  I. land,.. 
Solomon'.  1.1..,  ........ 

Louinadet,  .••••••«••••• 

New  R-iiain,  ... ........ 

New  Gum*  a. . 

New  Zealand, . 


8*j  u»re  Mils*. 

What*  Pop. 

Pop. 

3,000,000 

110,000 

50,000 

60,000 

3.000 

li&37 

30,00) 

764 

21,433 

506,540 

— 

10,0^0 
to  ,000 
50U,000 

160,000 

i.'.o-'.ooo 

170,000 

5.1,000 

4)1,000 

1SO.OOC 

30,1100 

100,(00 

10,000 

)5,n0C 

rt'OOC 

250.000 


Total  Np.  I 


1 ,3)41.010 
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New  Holland,  the  largest  island  on  the  globe  — 
now  generally  railed  Australia — is  held  by  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  like  a  new  world  ;  for  its  vegeta¬ 
ble  as  well  as  animal  kingdom  is  unlike  that  of  all 
other  countries.  Here  is  the  kangaroo,  an  animal  as 
large  as  a  sheep,  that  sits  on  its  hind  legs,  carries  its 
young  in  a  pocket  or  pouch,  and  leaps  fifty  feet  at  a 
bound.  Here,  also,  is  the  bird  of  paradise,  the  black 
swan,  and  the  lyre-bird,  the  tall  feathers  of  the  latter 
being  shaped  like  an  ancient  lyre  or  harp.  The 
natives  are  an  ignorant  and  degraded  race  of  negroes. 
The  British  have  several  settlements,  —  one  at  New 
South  Wales,  of  which  Sidney  is  the  chief  town  ;  one 
at  Swan  River,  and  one  at  King  George’s  Sound. 
Botany  Bay,  near  Sidney,  was  established  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  had 
been  convicted  of  crimes  A.  D.  1788;  and  since  that 
Deriod,  New  South  Wales  has  been  a  penal  colony. 
T  he  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  has  excited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  1193 

There  are  British  settlements  at  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  and  New  Zealand  ;  the  rest  of  the  Australian 
islands  arc  occupied  by  the  natives.  The  negro  races 
are  chiefly  confined  to  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea, 
as  already  stated.  The  New  Zealanders  are  of  the 
Malay  stock,  and  are  a  vigorous  and  interesting  people. 

Polynesia  comprises  the  numerous  groups  of  islands 
lying  to  the  east  of  Malaysia  and  Australasia.  Among 
these  groups,  the  principal  are  the  Ladrones,  Caroline, 
Mulgrave,  Friendly,  Society,  Marquesas,  and  Sand¬ 
wich  Isles.  Most  of  them  are  fruitful,  and  yield  the 
bread  fruit,  plantain,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  with  citrons, 
oranges,  pineapples,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
The  natives  are  of  the  Malay  race,  though  rendered 
gentle  by  a  soft  climate.  They  are,  however,  fierce 
and  passionate  when  excited.  They  are  all  savages, 
and  addicted  to  absurd  idolatries,  except  so  far  as 
thev  have  been  changed  by  missionary  efforts.  The 
Sandwich  Islands  are  particularly  interesting,  the  peo¬ 
ple  having  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  the  American  missionaries.  Honolulu,  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  is  the  capital,  and  contains  six  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  mostly  natives.  On  these  islands  are 
churches,  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  printing 
offices ;  and  in  the  port  of  the  capital,  foreign  vessels 
are  always  to  be  seen.  Pitcairn’s  island  is  noted  as 
the  residence  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  de¬ 
scendants  of  some  British  sailors,  who  mutinied  and 
settled  here,  with  some  Otaheitan  women,  in  1790. 


CHAPTER  D VIII. 

Discoveries  in  the  Pacific  —  77 le  Antartic  Con¬ 
tinent. 

The  ancients  had  some  faint  notion  of  the  existence 
of  islands  beyond  the  region  which  they  denominated 
Farther  India  ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  voyage 
made  in  this  quarter  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Arab  navigators,  in  their  intercourse 
with  China,  visited  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  ! 
Archipelago.  Of  these  voyages,  however,  we  have 
no  particular  narrative.  The  islands  appear  to  have 
had  a  native  population  at  the  earliest  period,  and  set¬ 
tlements  were  made  among  them  by  the  Malay  adven¬ 
turers  at  different  times.  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian, 
who  travelled  to  China  through  Tartary,  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  returned  to  Europe  by 


way  of  the  China  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  lie 
describes  two  islands,  which  he  calls  Great  and  Little 
Java:  these  seem  to  be  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  A 
this  period,  the  countries  beyond  Farther  India  v.rii 
hardly  better  known  than  in  the  time  of  the  Ronn  ns 

The  Portuguese,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  HinI 
Europeans  who  began  the  career  of  maritime  discov¬ 
ery  in  the  East.  They  arrived  in  India  bv  the  route 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  (dose  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  By  the  year  1510,  they  had  visited  all  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  as  far  as  the  Moluc¬ 
cas.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  time,  under  Colum¬ 
bus  and  his  successors,  were  pushing  their  discoveries 
and  conquests  in  the  West.  As  these  two  courses 
must  necessarily  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  nations  as  to 
the  limits  of  their  respective  discoveries.  While  this 
point  was  in  dispute,  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  naviga¬ 
tor  in  the  Spanish  service,  sailed  into  the  South  Sea, 
by  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  in  1519.  He 
steered  to  the  north-west  for  three  months  and  twenty 
days,  without  seeing  land,  when  he  fell  in  with  two 
small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Desaven- 
turados,  or  Unlucky,  as  they  afforded  neither  food  nor 
water,  when  his  crew  were  famishing  for  both.  The 
smoothness  of  the  sea,  during  this  long  voyage,  caused 
him  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  it  is  likely  to  retain  permanently,  though  some 
geographers  and  historians  have  proposed  to  call  it 
the  Magellanic  Ocean. 

Having  crossed  the  great  ocean,  Magellan  reached 
the  Ladrone  Islands  in  March,  15110.  lie  then  steered 
westerly,  and  fell  in  with  a  number  of  islands  which, 
he  named  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus.  After¬ 
ward  they  received  the  name  of  the  Philippines,  from 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  The  first  island  upon  which 
the  voyagers  landed  was  Zebu.  The  inhabitants  were 
at  war  with  their  neighbors,  and  Magellan,  very  un¬ 
wisely  taking  a  part  in  the  hostilities,  was  killed.  His 
ships  then  continued  their  route  to  the  west,  and  dis¬ 
covered  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  and  Timor.  After 
many  disasters,  one  ship  only,  out  of  the  five  which 
began  the  expedition,  returned  to  Spain  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  crew  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  they  had  lost  a  day  in  their  reckoning, 
—  a  circumstance  which  every  schoolboy  can  now 
account  for — in  circumnavigating  the  globe. 

Magellan’s  voyage  was  succeeded  by  many  others, 
conducted  by  navigators  of  different  nations,  to  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  In  1527,  New  Guinea  is 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Portuguese, 
though  the  Spaniards  affirm  that  one  of  their  country¬ 
men,  named  Saavedra,  first  visited  the  island  in  1530, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Papua.  There  are  good 
reasons  also  for  supposing  that  the  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans  that  discovered  New  Holland, 
which  event  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  1535. 
Among  the  Spanish  navigators  of  the  16th  century, 
the  most  enterprising  was  Alvarez  Mendana.  His 
discoveries  were  made  chiefly  between  15G8  and 
1595.  He  first  sailed  from  Peru  across  the  Pucific 
and  discovered  an  archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Solomon’s  Islands. 

On  a  second  voyage  to  these  islands,  Mendana 
made  further  discoveries.  In  a  third  voyage,  he  car 
ried  a  number  of  priests  and  soldiers,  —  the  former  to 
convert  the  natives,  and  the  latter  to  reduce  them  to 
sluvery ;  two  objects,  which,  in  the  Spanish  system 
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'  of  colonization,  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand.  The 
I  project,  in  this  instance,  miscarried.  Mendana  died  at 
Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  islands  which  he  had  discovered ; 
and  w  ith  him  expired  all  schemes  of  colonization  in  this 
quarter.  Subsequent  navigators  could  not  find  the  Sol- 
■  l  oinon’s  Islands  in  the  position  allotted  to  them  by  Men- 
datm ;  they  were  successively  placed  by  geographers 
j  in  parts  of  the  Pacific  very  distant  from  each  other,  and 
nt  length  altogether  omitted  in  the  charts.  At  a  later 
I  <1  re  they  were  identified  with  the  easternmost  of  the 
II  Papua  Archipelago,  seen  by  Carteret,  Bougainville, 

'  and  others.  Mendana,  in  his  last  voyage,  discovered 
■  the  group  now  known  as  the  Marquesas. 

Quiros,  a  companion  of  Mendana,  and  animated  by 
l'  e  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  sailed  from  Lima  on  a 
I  vovage  of  discovery  in  1606.  He  met  with  an  island 
which  he  called  Sagittaria,  evidently  the  one  now 
Known  as  Otaheite,  or  Tahiti :  another,  named  by 
him  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  appears  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  island  of  the  New  Hebrides  v  isited  by  Captain  Cook. 

In  1615,  two  Dutch  commanders,  Lemaire  and 
Schoutcn,  sailed  on  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea. 
The  Dutch  government  had  granted  a  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  trade  to  a  company,  and  had  prohibited 
all  their  other  subjects  from  voyaging  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  either  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  The  object  of  this  undertaking 
Has,  therefore,  to  discover  a  passage  which  would 
(  liable  private  adventurers  to  share  in  the  trade  to 
India,  without  infringing  the  law.  The  western  con¬ 
tinent  had  been  traced  south  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  but  not  beyond  :  it  was  then  supposed  that  the 
main  land  extended  to  the  south  pole.  Lemaire  and 
Schoutcn  steered  south  from  the  straits,  and  discovered 
the  passage  called  the  Straits  of  Lemaire,  with  the 
island  to  the  east,  which  they  named  Staaien  Land. 
Continuing  their  course  to  the  south,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1615,  they  doubled  the  southern  point  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  which  they  named  Cape  Horn, 
after  one  of  their  ships.  From  this  point  they  steered 
north-westerly  across  the  Pacific,  and  discovered  sev¬ 
eral  islands,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Mis¬ 
chievous  Islands ,  from  the  reefs  and  shoals  which 
surrounded  them.  Here  they  gave  up  their  search 
for  a  southern  continent,  and  directed  their  course  to 
die  east  of  the  Papuan  Archipelago.  Thence,  steering 
west,  they  discovered  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
afterward  called  New  Ireland.  They  supposed  it  to 
be  a  part  of  New  Guinea,  along  which  island  they 
coasted,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  Moluccas. 

Between  1616  and  1610,  several  Dutch  explorers 
visited  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  New  Holland.  In 
16 12,  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  sailed 
from  Batavia,  coasted  along  the  southern  part  of  New 
Holland,  and  gave  the  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
to  an  island,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  that 
island.  Steering  from  this  quarter,  he  discovered 
New  Zealand,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
a  great  southern  continent.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  north,  and  fell  in  with  many  islands:  one  group, 
called  by  him  Prince  William's  Group ,  are  evidently 
those  now  known  as  the  Feejec  Islands. 

Dampier,  an  English  voyager,  discovered,  in  1683, 
the  strait  which  separates  New  Guinea  from  New 
Britain.  In  1721,  Roggewcin,  a  commander  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  sailed 
round  Cape  Horn,  in  search  of  a  southern  continent 
He  discovered  first  Easter  Island,  a  solitary  rock  ris¬ 


ing  from  the  a’qyss  of  the  ocean,  at  an  immense  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  other  land.  Steering  from  this  point 
to  the  north-west,  he  met  with  several  islands,  some 
of  which  are  evidently  those  called  rulliser's  Islands. 
by  Cook.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  vovugc  of 
Roggewcin  we  find  the  first  recorded  notice  of  the 
luminous  appearance  of  the  sea. 

The  English  commander  Byron,  in  176-1,  discov¬ 
ered  some  islands  in  the  Pacific.  In  1766,  Captain 
Wallis,  his  companion,  sailed  on  a  second  voyage, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Carteret.  They  separated 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Wallis  discovered  several 
islands,  particularly  Otaheite,  which  he  named  King 
George's  Island.  Carteret  discovered  a  group,  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Queen  Charlotte , 
though  a  part  of  them,  at  least,  must  have  been  seen 
previously  by  Mendana.  Bougainville,  a  French 
commander,  visited  Otaheite  shortly  after  the  discov¬ 
ery  by  Wallis.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Cythera. 
He  also  met  with  many  islands  which  he  supposed  to 
be  new  discoveries,  but  most  of  them  had  been  visited 
by  the  navigators  above  mentioned.  On  his  return,  he 
discovered  the  land  east  of  New  Guinea,  which  he 
named  Louisiade.  In  1769,  Surville,  another  French¬ 
man,  discovered  land  north  of  New  Guinea,  w  hich  he 
called  the  Land  of  Assassins,  from  the  attack  made 
upon  him  by  the  natives. 

In  1768,  Captain  Cook  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  tc 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  touched  at  Otaheite,  where 
the  British  astronomers  made  their  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disk.  He  then 
steered  to  New  Holland,  and  explored  the  eastern 
coast  of  that  continent,  which  he  named  New  South 
Wales.  He  also  visited  New  Zealand,  and  discov¬ 
ered  the  straits  which  divide  it  into  two  islands.  The 
Society  Islands  received  their  name  from  Captain 
Cook.  In  1772,  Konguelen,a  F'renchman,  discovered 
the  island  named  Kenguelen's  Land. 

In  1773,  Cook  sailed  upon  his  second  voyage,  with 
instructions  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  u  high 
southern  latitude,  and  to  explore  those  parts  so  effectu¬ 
ally,  ns  to  settle  the  question  whether  a  southern  con¬ 
tinent  existed,  accessible  to  navigation.  In  this  voyage 
he  discovered  Sandwich  Land,  and  ascertained  the 
extent  of  the  archipelago  of  the  New  Hebrides.  He 
also  discovered  New  Caledonia  and  the  Friendly 
Islands.  His  third  voyage  was  commenced  in  1776. 
He  discovered  several  islands  in  the  South  Pacific, 
including  Pitcairn’s  Islund,  and  in  the  North,  the 
group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  one  of  w  hich,  named 
Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii,  he  was  killed.  Vancouver  was 
sent  out,  by  the  British  government,  to  make  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  Pacific,  in  1770.  He  coasted  along  the 
south-west  side  of  New  Holland,  called  Lion’s  Land, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England. 

During  the  present  century,  various  English,  French, 
and  American  navigators  have  explored  almost  every 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  rendered  it  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  remain  no  territories  of  any  consider¬ 
able  extent  now  undiscovered,  except  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood  of  the  §outh  pole.  The  most  recent 
explorations  have  been  made  in  that  quarter.  A  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  coast,  denominated  an  Antarctic 
Continent ,  was  discovered  by  Captain  W  ilkes,  of  the 
American  exploring  expedition,  in  18-10,  and  another 
portion,  called  Victoria  Land,  was  visited  by  Captain 
Ross,  of  the  English  expedition,  in  1841 
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